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By  HUGH  L.  COSLINE 


ASH  farm  receipts  for  the  year  just 
completed  are  estimated  to  be  about 
$31,200,000,000  which  is  4%  below 
1952.  When  the  figures  are  all  in,  the 
net  U.  S.  farm  income  for  1953  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  $12,500,000,000  —  about 
$1,000,000,000  below  the  1952  figure. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  coming  year  it  looks 
as  though  the  cost-price  squeeze  will  continue 
but  that  it  is  likely  to  be  little,  if  any,  more 
severe  than  during  the  past  year.  Gross  farm 
income  will  be  down  a  little  but  some  ex¬ 
penses  will  also  drop  a  bit.  It  seems  to  me, 
in  general,  that  Northeastern  farmers  are  wor¬ 
rying  more  about  what  might  happen  than 
what  has  happened  so  far.  In  other  words, 
they  fear  a  severe  depression. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  predict  the  future 
with  certainty,  but  a  good  many  economists 
say  that  tfiey  can  see  no  serious  depression 
during  the  coming  year.  They  do  agree  that 
there  will  be  some  slackening  off  of  business 
activity  and  probably  accompanied  by  some 
decrease  in  employment.  For  example,  dealers 
are  reporting  that  the  demand  for  used  cars 
is  down  and  housewives  are  finding  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  drive  a  good  bargain  on  certain  house¬ 
hold  appliances.  Even  so,  it  is  predicted  that 
the  buying  power  of  consumers  will  be  good 
during  the  coming  year. 

In  brief,  while  the  immediate  farm  outlook 
can  be  described  as  cautiously  optimistic,  the 
long-time  view  is  excellent.  Chief  reason  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  to  be  fed.  For 
example,  by  1960,  says  the  Vermont  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  9%  more  milk  will  be  needed 
than  was  used  in  1950. 

Other  reasons  for  optimism  include: 

1.  A  tendency  toward  a  more  realistic  view 
of  government  price  supports  and  controls  in 
agriculture. 

2.  An  increased  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  research  in  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  strong  college  extension  staff  in  all 
states. 

4.  More  advertising  and  publicity  for  farm 
products. 

The  idea  is  common  that  a  decline  in  farm 
prices  is  the  forerunner  of  a  serious  depres¬ 
sion.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessarily  so. 
Back  in  1929  the  same  conditions  hit  farmers 
and  industry  and  both  suffered  severely.  But 
earlier,  a  couple  of  years  after  World  War  I, 
farm  prices  dropped  drastically  while  other 
businesses  went  merrily  ahead. 

We  hear  how  important  farm  buying  power 
is  but  net  farm  profits  can  approach  the  zero 


point  while  farm  buying  power  for  items 
needed  for  production  declines  relatively 
little.  In  other  words,  a  decline  of  10%  in 
gross  income  for  the  10  to  15%  of  the  total 
work  force  which  is  on  farms  is  bad  for  busi¬ 
ness  but  not  serious  enough  to  bring  on  a  de¬ 
pression.  It  can  of  course,  be  very  serious, 
indeed,  for  farmers! 

The  general  price  level  has  been  dropping 
slowly  since  1951  and  probably  will  continue 
to  drop  in  1954.  That  makes  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions  difficult  for  all,  but  es¬ 
pecially  for  producers  of  raw  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers,  because  raw  material  prices 
always  drop  first.  This  is  the  basic  cause  for 
the  “squeeze”  where  food  producers  are 
pinched  between  lower  returns  and  continuing 
high  costs. 

However,  such  an  adjustment  is  inevitable 
and  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  price  level.  In  fact,  many  northeastern 
farmers  are  already  well  along  the  road  to  a 
readjustment  of  their  businesses. 

Prices  of  farm  products  drop  for  two 
reasons.  When  the  average  of 'all  prices  —  the 
general  price  level  —  declines,  farm  product 
prices  decline  along  with  them  but  faster  and 
farther.  As  stated  in  the  first  paragraph,  that 
possibility  scares  farmers!  The  second  cause 
of  a  drop  in  farm  prices  is  the  production  of 
more  of  one  commodity  than  consumers  will 
buy  at  a  price  profitable  to  producers.  High 
price  supports  might  work  to  cushion  the 
effect  of  a  decline  in  the  general  price  level, 
but  their  use  will  not  correct  price  declines 
due  to  overproduction.  Instead  of  curing  that 
problem,  high  supports  have  complicated  it 
by  encouraging  still  more  production. 

Fortunately,  there  are  several  things  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  can  do  to  meet  the  situation 
which  faces  them  in  1954. 

1.  They  can  study  all  available  means  oi 
increasing  production  per  hour  of  labor,  per 
animal  and  per  acre  of  crops. 

That  may  mean  more  rather  than  less  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre,  more  cash  spent  for  better 
seed,  more  money  used  for  chemical  weed 
control. 

2.  They  can  take  steps  to  get  the  highest 
possible  returns  per  unit  of  product. 

In  some  cases  quality  can  be  improved  by 
closer  grading  and  keeping  poor  stuff  at 
home.  Sometimes,  more  of  a  product  can  be 
sold  at  retail;  sometimes  a  special  market  can 
be  developed. 

3.  More  careful  study  can  be  made  of  the 
entire  farm  business. 

Conclusions  will  vary  (Continued  on  Page  16) 


HAWAIIAN  VACATION  TOUR  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  PAGE  5  ! 


Some  of  the  Best  Chicks 


in  the  World 


are  produced  in  G.L.F.  Territory  .  .  . 


T>  IGHT  here  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  we  have  men  who  have  bred  and 
selected  their  poultry  breeding  stock  so  well  that 
their  birds  stand  up  with  those  anywhere  in  the 
world.  These  hatcherymen  are  turning  out  chicks 
right  now  that  grow  bigger  faster  and,  as  layers,  can 
produce  more  eggs  than  the  birds  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  Many  of  these  hatcherymen  are  G.L.F.  mem¬ 
bers  and  live  close  to  you. 


Chicks  from  nearby  hatcheries  are  not  only 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  but  they  just  naturally 
receive  better  care,  and  run  less  chance  of  being 
chilled  and  weakened  than  those  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Because  they  are  nearby,  you  can  know  the 
hatcherymen  personally  and  visit  with  them  about 
your  chicks.  This  year  buy  your  chicks  from  one  of 
the  good  northeastern  hatcheries. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


V 

Buy  your  Chicks  close  to  Home 


•  •  • 
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Adrian  VanDerline,  Jr.,  and  the  elevator  he  built  in  the  FFA  shop. 


A  Homemade  Elevator 


c 


HE  PICTURE  above  shows  a  farm 
elevator  built  by  Adrian  VanDer- 
de,  Jr.,  a  second  year  student  en¬ 
ded  in  the  agricultural  department 
the  Newark  High  School.  Adrian  and 
s  father  decided  they  wanted  a  farm 
evator  and  Adrian  started  on  the  pro- 
ct  early  in  the  school  year,  using  the 
gularly  scheduled  shop  periods.  In  ad- 
tion,  he  put  in  a  lot  of  extra  time. 
The  elevator  is  30  feet  in  length.  It 
as  designed  to  handle  a  combination 
farm  crops  ~  including  baled  hay, 
raw,  small  grain  and  ear  corn.  A 
gle  elevator  chain  with  paddles 
|>aced  every  37  inches  was  used.  The 


The  unit  is  powered  by  a  one-half 
horse  power  electric  motor  the  speed 
of  which  is  reduced  by  pulleys  to  allow 
the  conveyor  chain  to  travel  about  175 
feet  per  minute.  The  frame  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  was  well  braced  with  bar  iron 
welded  in  position.  The  axle,  pipe,  angle 


Side  pieces  folded  up  for  elevating  ear 
corn  and  grain. 


A  half  horse  power  motor  runs  it. 

ough  frame  was  constructed  of  angle 
on  with  the  bed  6 Vs”  wide.  On  each 
de  there  is  an  extension  arm.  When 
>ened,  these  sides  make  a  trough 
>”x3”  for  handling  bales.  The  side 
leces  fold  up  and  lock  in  position 
taking  a  trough  8V6”x6”  for  elevating 
I  ir  corn  and  small  grains. 


iron,  lumber  and  chain  were  purchased, 
some  second-hand  and  some  new.  The 
gear,  winch,  pulleys  and  motor  mount 
were  constructed  of  scrap  found  on  the 
farm. 

The  cost  of  the  unit  is  about  one-half 
that  of  a  commercial  unit  and  is  built 
to  suit  the  particular  needs"Df  the  home 
farm.  In  addition  to  the  cash  saving, 
Adrian  acquired  valuable  experience  in 
shop  techniques  such  as:  electric  weld¬ 
ing,  forging,  bending,  threading  bolts, 
tapping  and  the  use  of  a  power  hack 
saw.  The  shop  work  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  L.  F.  Lee,  agricultural  in¬ 
structor  at  Newark  High  School.  Ad¬ 
vice  was  also  given  by  Adrian’s  father. 


T*  HIS  time  of  year,  each  daily  mail 
*  brings  advertising  by  the  bale  de¬ 
scribing  seeds  you  ought  to  sow  to 
make  a  better  garden  grow.  The  cata¬ 
logs  make  ev’rything  look  fit  for  eating 
by  a  king;  jwhy,  even  brussels  sprouts 
and  squash  look  almost  edible,  by  gosh. 
The  pictures  are  so  clear  and  bright  I 
look  at  them  for  half  the  night,  then 
draw  a  garden  plan  to  show  where 
ev’ry  vegetable  should  go;  I  check  the 
seeds  my  wife  should  buy  so  I  can  eat 
good  next  July,  and  tell  her  how  to 
make  stuff  look  just  like  it’s  pictured 
in  the  book. 

What  thanks  do  you  suppose  I  get 
for  gettin’  garden  plans  all  set?  I 
might  as  well  have  saved  my  toil  be¬ 
cause  Mirandy  starts  to  boil ;  she  pokes 
her  finger  in  my  fact  and  screams  that 
I  can  just  go  chase  myself  around  the 
barn  ’cause  she  won’t  hoe  a  single 
beet  for  me.  She  says  if  I  like  turnip 
greens  or  fancy  peas  and  stringless 
beans,  then  I  can  plant  my  own  fool 
I  seeds  and  fuss  myself  about  the  weeds.  Oh,  well,  I  guess  that  it  don’t  pay  to 
I  grow  a  garden  anyway;  no  sense  in  making  all  those  plans  as  long  as  stuff’s 
I  so  cheap  in  cans. 
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FULLY  AGED,  MELLOW-RIPE  TOBACCO! 

Know  why  P.  A.  tastes  so  good?  And  why 
it’s  tops  in  popularity  of  all  smoking 
tobaccos?  Sure!  Because  it’s  all  choice, 
flavory,  full-ripe  tobacco— specially  proc¬ 
essed  to  hold  and  heighten  Nature’s 
grown-in  goodness.  Crimp  cut  P.A.  packs 
perfectly  in  a  pipe;  then  smokes  and 
tastes  as  Nature  meant  it  to  taste:  cool, 
rich,  mild.  Economical,  too:  more  tobacco 
now  in  the  pocket  tin;  big  value  in  the 
pound.  Try  mild,  mellow  P.A.! 


America's  Largest-Selling 
Smoking  Tobacco 
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TILE  FARM  FUTURE  IS  GOOD! 

ECAUSE  of  the  recent  falling-off  in  prices 
for  farm  products  it  is  very  difficult  for 
farmers  not  to  get  discouraged  and  to  conclude 
that  the  situation  is  much  worse  or  likely  to  be 
much  worse  than  it  really  is.  Therefore  it  is 
good,  particularly  at  this  time  of  year,  to  take 
a  look  at  the  real  facts  about  the  future  and 
the  long-distance  outlook  for  farming. 

Iri  the  first  place,  you  need  to  remind  your¬ 
self  frequently  that  farming  is  a  long-time  busi¬ 
ness.  You  buy  a  farm,  for  example,  not  for  a 
year  or  two  but  for  a  lifetime.  During  that  time 
of  course  there  will  be  a  variation  in  prices.  At 
times  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet; 
at  other  times  good  farmers  can  be  relatively 
prosperous. 

One  of  the  soundest  thinkers  and  leaders  on 
farm  problems  that  I  know,  a  man  who  is  al¬ 
ways  practical,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  is 
Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Speaking  on  the  farm  price 
situation  recently  Bill  said  that  he  thought  the 
nation  had  about  reached  the  end  of  the  farm 
price  decline.  He  predicted  minor  ups  and  downs 
in  price  levels,  but  said  that  the  long-time  out¬ 
look  is  good. 

Bill  also  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  continuing  at  least  moderate  farm  pros¬ 
perity  is  the  rapid  increase  in  population.  In 
1940  there  were  only  about  132  million  people 
in  this  country.  Now  there  are  160  million  and 
by  1975  it  is  expected  there  will  be  200  million. 
The  population  of  the  entire  world  is  also  rapidly 
increasing.  The  basic  need  of  all  these  people, 
of  course,  is  food.  Also,  Americans  are  demand¬ 
ing  better  and  better  diets,  all  of  which  means 
better  markets  for  your  products. 

Farmers  are  in  a  strong  financial  position. 
Their  financial  assets  total  about  22  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  They  own  over  17  billion  dollars  worth  of 
machinery  and  motor  vehicles.  Agriculture  is  a 
165  billion  dollar  business  with  debts  against  it 
of  only  about  16  billion.  Think  of  what  you  own 
Aeday  in  cattle,  equipment,  and  real  estate  com- 
pired  to  what  your  father  owned.  The  farm 
mortgage  debt  is  relatively  low. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  hope  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future  is  that  farmers  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  better  informed  now  than  they  have 
ever  been.  It  makes  me  mad  when  some  unin¬ 
formed  city  person  begins  to  talk  about  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  farmer.  There  are  some  ineffi¬ 
cient  ones,  of  course,  but  most  of  them  do  a 
better  management  job  than  is  done  in  many 
other  businesses. 

Another  good  reason  for  hope  for  the  future 
in  agriculture  are  organizations  like  the  4-H 
Clubs  and  the  Future  Farmers.  These  boys  and 
girls  not  only  know  their  agriculture,  they  like 
and  respect  it. 

Finally,  as  Dean  Myers  has  pointed  out,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  worst  is  over  so  far  as 
the  decline  in  farm  prices  is  concerned  and  that 
agriculture  has  gradually  readjusted  itself  from 
the  high  artificial  boom  prices  caused  by  war  and 
inflation.  A  new  farm  program  is  now  in  the 
making  which  undoubtedly  will  build  a  floor — 
I  hope  a  flexible  one  —  under  farm  prices  that 
will  prevent  good  farmers  from  being  ruined  and 
still  not  result  in  over-production. 

So  it  would  seem  that  in  spite  of  the  calamity 
howlers,  good  farmers  have  plenty  of  reason  for 
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going  ahead  with  hope  and  confidence.  Read 
Mr.  Cosline’s  outlook  article  on  page  1. 

A  HAD  LAW 

AY  back  in  1914  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  which  requires 
that  every  freight  train  carrying  more  than  25 
cars  must  have  a  six-man  crew.  The  law  is  still 
in  effect.  In  other  states  without  such  a  law. 
five-man  crews  are  the  usual  practice.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  unnecessary  requirement  an  extra 
man  usually  climbs  on  the  train  when  it  crosses 
the  border  from  another  state  into  New  York, 
and  climbs  off  again  when  the  train  passes  out 
of  the  State,  rendering  little  or  no  service  but 
adding  very  materially  to  the  cost.  It  is  estima¬ 
ted  that  this  one  item  alone  costs  the  railroads 
of  New  York  State  around  $5  million  a  year, 
which  of  course  farmers  also  help  to  pay  every 
time  they  use  the  railroads. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  law  that  required 
you  to  put  an  extra  and  unnecessary  man  on 
your  grain  combine,  or  on  any  other  farm 
machine? 

A  repeal  of  this  so-called  “Full  Crew”  law 
would  make  no  difference  in  safety  or  in  any 
constructive  way,  because  the  extra  man  does 
nothing.  It  would  make  a  difference  in  your 
cost.  This  provision  of  the  law  should  be 
repealed. 

TRYING  TO  FOOL  THE  PEOPLE 

OME,  not  all,  of  the  leaders  of  both  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  parties  are  trying  to  sell 
the  people  and  America  short  by  trying  to  so¬ 
cialize  the  new  power  to  be  derived  from  the 
Niagara  River.  Some  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
have  tried  everything  at  their  command  to  get 
the  Federal  government  to  take  over  and  de¬ 
velop  this  power.  Congress  defeated  this  propo¬ 
sition. 

Now  some  Republican  leaders  in  New  York 
are  trying  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress  which 
will  allow  the  State  of  New  York  to  develop  this 
power. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Federal  or 
State  government  does  it.  Either  way  is  pure 
socialism  and  directly  contrary  to  our  free  en- 

terprise  system.  There  is  no  more  reason  or  jus¬ 

tification  for  either  State  or  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  to  develop  and  operate  this  additional 
power  from  Niagara  than  there  is  for  govern¬ 
ment  to  operate  our  farms,  our  mines,  or  our 
forests.  Advocates  of  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  electric  power  are  fooling  the  people 
by  claiming  that  it  will  mean  cheap  electricity. 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which  the  State 
can  operate  any  business  more  cheaply  than  can 
private  enterprise  except  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
taxes.  It  is  an  unfair  method  of ,  taxation,  a 
method  of  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  relatively  few  customers  who  will  use  the 
electric  power. 

Moreover,  a  report  from  Washington  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  day  of  cheap  government  electric 
power  is  ending.  It  is  reported  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  McKay  has  decided  gradually  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rates  charged  for  government  elec¬ 
tricity  in  order  that  the  consumer  rather  than 
the  taxpayer  meet  the  costs. 


The  facts  of  the  situation  are  briefly  that  the 
are  five  New  York  State  utility  companies  read 
and  willing  —  backed  by  long  experience  an 
$350  million  of  private  funds — to  go  ahead  wil 
the  development  of  the  Niagara  power.  If  the 
are  permitted  to  do  it,  they  will  pay  aroun 
$23  million  a  year  in  taxes,  while  if  the  Sta 
does  it,  it  will  of  course  pay  no  taxes.  If  tl 
private  utility  companies  are  permitted  to  t 
the  job  they  will  be  under  strict  control  of  tl 
Public  Service  Commission.  If  the  State  does  i 
there  is  no  control  of  the  politicians. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  millions  i 
dollars  of  State  money  spent  for  the  original  ii 
vestment,  and  more  millions  annually  in  taxe 
write  to  Senator  Edward  Martin,  Chairman  < 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Wasl 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  express  your  views. 

A  POSITIVE  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  ILLNESS 

Y)R  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE,  tl 
famous  minister,  says  that  a  positive,  crei 
tive  attitude  toward  illness  is  important  i 
stimulating  the  forces  of  healing. 

How  many,  many  times  I  have  seen  that  prir 
ciple  work  out  among  my  friends.  Those  wl 
are  brave,  cheerful  and  optimistic  get  well  fas 
and  of  course  the  contrary  is  true  if  you  thin 
you  are  worse  off  than  you  are,  if  you  alio 
yourself  to  be  frightened  by  every  different  pai 
If  you  constantly  worry  you  may  soon  ha\ 
something  real  to  worry  about. 

No  one  who  cannot  be  cheerful  and  optimist 
and  keep  the  conversation  away  from  grueson 
stories  about  what  sickness  and  disease  hat 
done  to  someone  else  should  be  allowed  in  tl 
sick  room.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  people  wl 
can  visit  a  patient,  stay  just  a  few  moments,  n< 
long  enough  to  tire  him,  and  because  of  the 
cheerful,  optimistic  attitude  do  the  patient  ; 
much  good  maybe  as  the  doctor.  As  Dr.  Pea 
says,  a  positive  attitude  in  sickness  both  on  tl 
part  of  the  patient  and  of  visitors  represen 
healthy  thinking,  and  healthy  thinking  tends  1 
produce  healthy  feeling. 

WHY  DO  THEY  TRY  TO  HIDE? 

REEDOM-LOVING  Americans  have  no  u 
for  witch-hunting  or  character  smearing 
innocent  people  on  the  excuse  of  locating  con 
munists  or  other  enemies  of  our  country.  On  tl 
other  hand,  a  person  who  refuses  to  come  rigl 
out  and  say  that  he  is  not  and  never  has  been 
communist,  that  he  is  not  a  spy  and  never  hi 
been  a  spy,  lays  himself  open  to  suspicion  at 
criticism.  Most  of  us  have  no  sympathy  wha 
ever  for  a  person  who  refuses  to  testify  that  1 
is  a  good  American. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

RANDPA  and  Grandma  were  jogging  b 
hind  a  good  team  back  in  the  horse  ai 
buggy  days.  After  watching  the  perfect  coord 
nation  of  the  horses  for  a  while  Grandma  spol 
her  thoughts  aloud: 

“Pa,  look  what  good  cooperation  those  hors 
are  showing.  Both  pull  exactly  together  all  tl 
time.  Too  bad  you  and  I  never  have  cooperate 
that  well.” 

Grandpa  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said: 

“I’ll  tell  you  why,  Ma.  Them  horses  have  on 
one  tongue  between  them!” 
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For  five  days  in  each  direction,  sailing  on  the  SS  "Lurline"  is  a  glorious 
vacation,  with  the  many  diversions  that  only  a  great  liner  can  provide. 


TVc  one  HAWAII ! 


~  AVE  YOU  ever  dreamed  of  visiting  far 

away  tropical  islands,  caressed  by  gentle 
trade  winds,  where  life  is  gay  and  ro¬ 
mantic — a  land  of  exotic  flowers  and  soft 
music?  Well,  such  a  place  is  the  Hawai- 
_n  Islands,  and  you  are  invited  to  join  our  Ameri- 
Agriculturist  Hawaiian  Tour — Sept.  27  to  Oct. 
to  make  those  dreams  come  true.  Intriguingly 
fferent,  Hawaii  offers  new  sights,  new  pastimes,  a 
lightful  new  way  of  life.  This  matchless  mid-ocean 
ayland,  called  the  “Paradise  of  the  Pacific,”  is 
led  with  South  Sea  adventure  and  color. 

One  whole  week  will  be  spent  at  the  lovely  Moana 
otel  on  famous  Waikiki  Beach  in  Honolulu,  and 
ere’ll  be  five  days  in  the  islands  of  Kauai  and 
1  awaii — twelve  unforgettable  days  of  fascinating 
fits  and  relaxation.  We’ll  cross  the  blue  Pacific 
ioard  the  Matson  Lines  palatial  liner  the  SS  “Lur¬ 
ie” — a  fitting  beginning  to  our  visit  in  Hawaii. 
J  ist  a  trip  on  this  great  ship  would  be  a  vacation  in 
u  self,  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  mem- 
y  of  these  golden  days  at  sea — five  days  in  each 
rection — will  be  with  you  forever:  the  famous 
iisine,  deck  sports,  musicales,  movies,  dancing,  sun 
lining  on  deck  or  a  plunge  in  the  outdoor  pool. 

\  Our  popular  tour  conductor,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell, 
neral  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway’s  pas- 
nger  department,  will  again  escort  this  tour.  He’ll 
lieve  you  of  all  travel  details,  so  that  you  will  be 
se  just  to  sit  back,  relax  and  enjoy  every  minute 
every  day.  He  has  planned  a  really  marvelous  trip 
jr  our  Hawaiian  Tour  party,  across  the  country  on 
ack  trains,  with  stops  and  sightseeing  in  Chicago 
id  San  Francisco;  five  enchanting  days  aboard  the 
looth-sailing  SS  “Lurline”;  then  our  arrival  at 
molulu,  where  native  dancers  and  musicians  will 
n  irmly  welcome  us  with  gay  music  and  colorful  leis 
I  tropical  flowers. 

During  our  first  five  days  in  the  Islands,  we  will 
sit  two  of  the  most  famous.  In  lovely  Kauai  Island, 


Life  is  colorful,  gay,  and 
pleasantly  lazy  on  famous 
Waikiki  Beach.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  left  in  background 
is  the  Moana  Hotel  where 
we  will  spend  a  whole 
week,  and  in  the  distance 
is  historic  Diamond  Head. 


Hawaii's  heartwarming 
"Aloha!”  when  our  ship 
sails  end  arrives  .  .  .  music, 
flowers  and  gaiety  ...  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling 
spectacles  in  the  whole 
realm  of  travel. 


Sept.  27  to  Oct.  28 


we’ll  spend  two  days  and  nights,  and  comfortable 
limousines  will  take  us  to  every  part  of  it.  We’ll  see 
massive  walled  gorges,  Waimea  Canyon  that  rivals 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  exquisite  coloring;  pineapple 
and  sugar  cane  fields,  rice  paddies,  gorgeous  flowers, 
palm-bordered  beaches,  and  a  fabulous  fern  grotto 
that  we  will  see  when  we  go  on  a  delightful  boat 
cruise  on  the  Wailua  River. 

From  Kauai,  a  short  plane  hop  will  take  us  to 
Hilo  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  In  and  around  Hilo, 
“the  orchid  city,”  you’ll  see  more  orchids  than  you 
ever  dreamed  existed — fields  of  orchids  like  great 
pools  of  velvety  color  glowing  in  the  sunshine.  From 
there  we’ll  motor  to  Hawaii  National  Park  and  visit 
Kilauea  Volcano,  Lava  Tube,  Tree  Fern  Forest, 
Steam  Vents,  Sulphur  Banks,  and  view  Halemaumau 
Crater  from  Uwekahuna  Bluff. 

After  luncheon  at  Volcano  House,  we’ll  go  on  to 
Kona,  a  part  of  Old  Hawaii.  Here  we  can  stand  on 
the  spot  where  Captain  Cook,  British  discoverer  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  was  speared  to  death,  and  we 
can  also  visit  the  first  Christian  church  built  in 
Hawaii. 

The  next  day  we  will  fly  back  to  Honolulu  (just 
about  an  hour’s  ride),  and  go  to  the  delightful 
Moana  Hotel  on  famous  Waikiki  Beach,  our  home 
for  the  remainder  of  our  stay.  Then  will  follow  seven 
golden  days.  On  some  of  them  you’ll  be  able  to  do 
just  as  you  please,  swimming  in  the  surf,  or  sun 
tanning  on  the  beach,  or  loafing  and  chatting  with 
friends,  or  shopping  in  the  (Continued  on  Page  73) 


Comfortable,  spacious  staterooms,  wonderful  meals, 
day-long  entertainment  or  relaxation  in  your  deck  chair 
—these  are  all  part  of  a  trip  on  our  ship,  the  "Lurline." 


Photos  courtesy  of  Matson  Line* 


Thirty- one  Glorious  Days 
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.IACH  WITH 
ATTACHMENTS 


DIRECT  CUT  ATTACHMENT 


Whether  you  need  a  forage 
harvester  for  just  average  going  or  for 
very  heaviest  duty,  one  of  the  three 
Papec  high  performance  Forage  Har¬ 
vesters  .  .  .  Model  151D,  Model  181  or 
the  BRAND  NEW  MODEL  161  ..  . 
will  exactly  fit  your  needs. 

All  three  sizes  have  the  positive  Papec 
finger  feed,  adjustable  pitch  windrow 
pick-up  fingers,  patented  silage  shelf  on 
row-crop  attachment,  and  big  7.50x24, 
6-ply  tires  for  easy  traction  in  rough, 
muddy,  heavy  going. 

All  three  are  available  with  engine  or 
power  take-off  drive,  and  four  easy-on. 
easy- off  attachments  .  .  .  windrow  pick¬ 
up,  cutter  bar  attachment,  row^crop 
attachment,  and  direct  cut  attachment. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  ALL  3  Papec  Forage  Harvesters. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Hairi*  North  Star— Best  6arly  hybrid. 


•HARRIS  SUDS- 

Making  New  Friends — Keeping  the  old! 

Because  North  Star  is  so  attractive  in  appearance  and  has  tex¬ 
ture  and  flavor  comparable  to  the  best  mid-season  varieties.  It’s 
early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking)  and  the  yields  are 
enormous.  THE  VIGOROUS  SEED  MAY  BE  PLANTED  IN  COLD 
SOIL;  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well  under  adverse  growing 
conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

You’ll  find  in  it  North  Star  and  a  lot  of  other  outstanding  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  honestly  described  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

(II  yon  grow  lor  market,  ask  lor  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. ) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

23  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  JWW  Amcttf - * 
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MIDDLE  POT? 


FAVORS  PRIVATE 


THREE  generations  of  our  family 
have  read  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  As  a  dairy  farmer  with  nearly 
50  years  of  hard  work  and  experience 
behind  him,  may  I  stick  my  nose  out. 

As  a  producer  retailing  his  own  milk, 
it’s  possible  to  see  both  ends  of  the 
game.  I  do  not  believe  in  subsidies.  Each 
time  I  buy  a  ton  of  feed,  it’s  conserva¬ 
tive  to  say  half  of  the  cost  is  subsi¬ 
dies.  Subsidies’  cost,  you  know,  is  not 
only  the  money  paid  out,  but  also  the 
expense  of  administration  of  same. 

Looking  back  30  to  50  years,  there 
were  no  subsidies.  Maybe  one  year  po¬ 
tatoes,  pork,  beans,  beef  or  what  have 
you,  were  sky  high  and  then  the  lucky 
farmer  was  in  clover.  The  following 
year  all  the  farmers  raised  that  item, 
and  the  bottom  dropped  out  on  that 
item  and  high  prices  were  on  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Browsing  in  a  copy  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica,  I  came  across  4% 
pages  on  the  Corn  Laws  of  England. 
Had  some  bird-brain  read  them  and 
got  the  idea  of  killing  off  the  pigs,  don’t 
plant  corn,  etc.  and  have  a  farm 
utopia?  Well,  it  did  not  seem  to  work 
very  well  in  1436  and  does  not  seem  to 
work  any  better  today. 

As  a,  dairy  farmer  with  a  365  day 
year,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  part  of 
a  year  does  a  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  soy 
bean,  etc.,  farmer  actually  work? 

Sometimes  it  seems  the  melting  pot 
is  turning  into  a  muddle  pot,  with  the 
slag  coming  to  the  top. — F.  P.,  Monroe, 
New  York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

USE  DISCRETION 

SHOULD  welfare  costs  in  our  town  be 
cut?  I  say  they  might  be,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  some  very  aged  and  de¬ 
serving  pensioners  who  are  in  want. 

When  they  turn  them  away  for  their 
reliable  relatives  to  support,  why  not 
pass  a  law  compelling  relatives  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  instead  of  leaving  them  in 
need  and  forgetting  them? 

—Mrs.  F.H.,  N.  Y. 


POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

SPLENDID,  well  written  article  £ 
peared  in  the  American  Agrici 
turist  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  A 
gust  1st  issue,  under  the  title  “Soci 
ism  at  its  Worst,”  in  regard  to  tin 
opposed  to  the  Miller-Capehard  Bill  cc 
cerning  the  development  of  additioi 
power  from  the  Niagara  River. 

But,  on  August  3rd,  there  was  a  1 
introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  t 
effect  that  the  development  be  autln 
ized  in  accordance  with  existing  g< 
eral  laws  of  the  United  States.  T1 
means  that  the  matter  might  be  tab 
away  from  the  Senate  and  the  Sen; 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  given 
the  F.  P.  C.  (Federal  Power  Comm 
sion)  which  would  most  likely  author 
New  York  State  to  build  the  project, 
even  the  Federal  government. 

There  are  certain  individuals  behi 
that  scheme,  trying  to  have  the  St; 
or  Federal  government  do  the  job 
stead  of  letting  the  five  New  Yc 
State  utility  companies  do  the  job, 
which  one,  the  Niagara  Mohawk  G 
poration,  has  been  on  the  job  for  m< 
than  50  years.  So  it  is  in  reality  a  m 
ter  of  getting  permission  for  the  p 
vate  utilities  to  extend  their  faciliti 

Any  sound-thinking  person  is  int 
ested  in  having  fewer  government  woi 
ers,  lower  taxes,  efficient  service 
permanent  lower  cost,  and  savings 
initial  cost  for  themselves  to  the  tu 
of  $400  million  or  more. 

I  strongly  urge  as  many  as  possi 
to  write  to  Senator  Edward  Mart 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
Public  Works,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
also  write  other  senators.  And  do 
now.  I  also  urge  persons  with  m< 
initiative  than  others  to  make  up  pt 
tions  and  friends,  neighbors,  and  ! 
quaintances  sign  them  with  you  a 
send  them  in. — M.M.C.,  N.Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

Worn  out  or  eroded  iana  might  vj 
earn  its  way  by  growing  a  timber  cri 


PART  of  a  group  of  20  Swiss  dairy¬ 
men,  some  of  whom  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  are 
shown  above  at  the  Gordon  Walker  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  in  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 
Ivan  Strauss,  American  Express  Tour 
Escort,  right,  looks  on  as  Bruce  Fer- 
geson,  of  the  Gordon  Walker  Farm,  ex¬ 
plains  the  workings  of  the  rotolactor, 
a  giant  turntable  on  which  1,600  cows 
can  be  milked  three  times  daily. 

Swiss  dairymen,  from  left,  are:  Al¬ 


fred  Gschwind,  Cantonal  Councillor  £ 
Vice  President  of  the  Federation 
Milk  Producers  of  Northwest  Switz 
land;  Edzard  Zollikofer,  professor  £ 
head  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Institute 
Technology  in  Zurich;  and  Paul  Ru 
ner,  National  Councillor  and  Presidi 
of  the  Federation  of  Milk  Producers 
Berne.  The  group  recently  complete! 
27-day  tour  of  dairy  farms  arranj 
especially  for  them  by  Ameri< 
Express. 
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Maisy”  Never  Stops  Working 


MAISY”  the  mechanical  cow.  calm¬ 
ly  surveys  each  customer  as  she 
proaches  the  milk  automat.  The 
each  milk  company  of  Denver,  Colo- 
do,  developers  of  this  patented  sign 
lid  promoters  of  the  automat  machine 
the  Denver  area,  are  continually'  ex- 
nding  their  milk  sales  through  this 
ethod  of  merchandising. 

The  automats,  in  operation  for  the 
enver  concern  since  February  1952, 
w  number  ten  locations  in  the  sur- 
mnding  area.  Probably  the  biggest 
•awback  for  this  kind  of  merchandis- 
g  is  the  several  thousand  dollars 
2eded  to  establish  each  location.  How¬ 
ler,  this  is  usually  offset  by  the  in- 
eased  volume  of  business  and  the 
)ility  of  one  man  with  a  truck  to  ser- 
ce  a  large  area  of  population. 

Users  of  this  merchandising  method 
te  the  convenience  of  the  ^two  quart 
ntainer  dispensed  and  the  twenty- 
ur  hour  service.  Mr.  Downing,  ser- 
ce  man  for  the  Denver  company,  in- 
cates  that  some  locations  dispense 
award  of  8000  units  a  month.  He  also 
dicated  that  they  had  some  problems 
mechanics  with  the  coin  boxes,  how¬ 
ler  he  keeps  in  constant  touch  with 
ch  location  with  a  two-way  radio  in- 
allation  in  his  car. 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  merchandising 
•ethods  to  sell  this  important  product, 
n|)lk.  This  vending  machine  venture 


along  with  the  two  quart  paper  con¬ 
tainer  should  soon  reach  the  Eastern 
markets  and  add  another  way  to  boost 
milk  sales. — L.  A.  Dickerson 
•  —  A.  a.  — 

POTATO  BRANDING  LAW 

NEW  YORK  potato  growers  are 
affected  by  a  potato  branding  law 
which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  State  Legislature.  The  law  provides 
for  the  branding  of  closed  packages  of 
potatoes. 

The  markings  must  show  the  'New 
York  or  U.S.  grade  or  else  be  labelled 
as  “unclassified.”  The  law  makes  a 
further  provision,  however,  that  pota¬ 
toes  packed  in  consumer  packages  in 
retail  stores  and  containing  15  pounds 
or  less  do  not  have  to  be  so  marked 
if  they  are  exposed  for  sale  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  to  and  conform  in  var¬ 
iety,  grade,  size  and  condition  to  a  bulk 
display  of  potatoes.  The  bulk  display 
must  include  a  sign  designating  the 
grade  or  declaring  them  to  be  “unclass¬ 
ified.” 

The  new  law  on  branding  does  not 
affect  the  statute  requiring  containers 
to  show  the  name  and  address  of  the 
producer,  packer  or  distributor  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  net  quantity,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  said.  All  potatoes,  regardless  of 
place  of  origin,  are  subject  to  the  regu¬ 
lations. 


January  1  through  January  31,  1954  — 
Squibb  offers  you  through  your  druggist 
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PEl!ST*, 


For  years,  Pendistrin®  has  been  the 
standby  of  thousands  of  dairymen  in 
treating  mastitis  more  effectively. 

Though  Squibb  researchers  constantly 
sought  to  improve  Pendistrin,  they 
could  find  no  more  effective  combi¬ 
nation  of  antibiotics  than  penicillin 
and  dihydrostreptomycin. 

So  Squibb  concentrated  on  improv¬ 
ing  the  base  — and  found  the  answer 
in  plasticized  hydrocarbon  gel. 

This  new  Squibb  Base  remains  soft 
even  in  coldest  weather,  and  gives 
greater  dispersion  throughout  the  in¬ 


fected  quarter.  But  nothing  else  in 
Pendistrin  is  changed.  It  still  con¬ 
tains  the  same  highly  effective  anti¬ 
biotics— 100,000  units  of  penicillin 
plus  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin. 

*  Pendistrin  with  the  new  Squibb  Base 
is  not  yet  in  full  production.  However, 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  new  base, 
and  enable  you  to  try  it  now,  Squibb 
offers  you  2  tubes  free  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  each  “barn  box”  of  12  tubes 
of  regular  Pendistrin.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer!  Available  from 
your  druggist. 

See  your  druggist  today! 


PENDISTRIN 

gives  you  more  effective 

control  of  MASTITIS 


For  free  literature,  write:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
Dept.  AA-I.  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

PENDISTRIN  is  a  trademark 


An  important  reason  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  Pendistrin  in  treating 
mastitis  is  its  thorough  penetration 
of  every  part  of  the  treated  quarter. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Squibb 


NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 

Lawrence  0.  McCann 
163  Turn  of  River  Road 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  SALES  OFFICE 
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SILO  UNLOADER 

INSTALLED  FOR  UNDER 


$  1,000! 


The  new  VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADER 


provides  an  EASIER.  FASTER.  MORE  EFFICIENT  method  of  petting 
silage  down  in  FINER  FEEDING  condition.  Corn  or  grass  .silage,  packed 
or  frozen,  is  automatically  delivered — as  free  of  lumps  and  pads  as  when 
first  blown  into  the  silo.  VanDale  takes  the  hack-breaking  work  out  of 
a  dirty  job  .  .  .  actually  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved  and 
improved  feed  condition.  GET  ALL  THE  FACTS  .  .  . 

FROM  YOUR  VANDALE  AGENT  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO: 


Truman  A.  Pringle 
24  West  Lake  Street 
Skaneateles,  New  York 


VANDALE  FARM  MACHINES,  INC. 
Wayzata  —  —  Minnesota 
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No  other  milk  replacer 
contains  this  new 
miracle  ingredient! 


"We  have  the  best  calves  we  ever 
raised/'  Leo  Oldham,  Tyler,  Texas 
says. "This  new  KafF-A  is  better  than 
any  product  we  have  ever  used. The 
calves  are  full  of  life,  have  good 
appetites,  have  never  had  scours 
and  have  gained  faster  than  any 
calves  we  have  raised  before." 


Kaff-A  is  years  ahead  of  every  other  milk 
replacer  . . .  improved  over  all  others  . . . 
because  only  Kaff-A  contains  the  new 
miracle  “young  life”  ingredient,  Hidrolex! 

On  the  Consolidated  experimental  farm 
where  more  than  3,000  calves  have  been 
raised,  growth  through  the  nursing  pe¬ 
riod  was  Vs  greater  than  the  Ragsdale 
whole  milk  standard  and  10%  more  than 
with  replacer  not  containing  Hidrolex. 

In  a  New  York  test,  a  calf  fed  Kaff-A 
with  Hidrolex  outgained  its  twin  sister 
fed  another  replacer  by  10  lbs.  in  one 
month.  In  Nebraska,  Kaff-A  produced  a 
gain  of  1.25  pounds  against  a  gain  of 
only  0.64  pounds  with  another  replacer. 

From  all  over  the  country,  farmers  are 
reporting  these  same  remarkable  results. 
No  other  milk  replacer— not  even  cow’s 
milk— can  match  Kaff-A  because  only 
Kaff-A  contains  Hidrolex.  Get  the  new 
Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  milk  hauler  today! 

♦Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for  hydro¬ 
lyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively  by  Consolidated 
Products  Company. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices :  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark.r 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Pex,  Sparx  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


New  Powderpuff  Asters 


-HARRIS  SHDS 

You've  Never  Seen  Asters  Like  These! 

Perfectly  formed  3  incli  flowers  (about  the  size  o,  a  largt. 
powderpuff)  with  quilled  centers  are  lovely  shades  of  rose, 
coppery  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  lavender,  purple  and  white. 
The  wilt-resistant  plants  grow  PERFECTLY  UPRIGHT  so 
that  a  row  of  them  is  only  I  FOOT  WIDE  but  2  FEET 
TALL.  They  bloom  early,  and  since  all  stems  branch  from 
the  base  they  average  18  inches  in  length. 

MIXED  COLORS  ONLY— 30c  a  packet. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

(11  you  g row  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog .) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

22  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  nmv  Amch]  — 


Fiqht  Polio  ! 


Join  The 

MARCH  OF  DIMES 


January  2  to  31 
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In  RAISING  LIVESTOCK 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

New  York  4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist 


ACH  year,  all  counties  of  the 
|  Empire  state  are  encouraged  to 
nominate  for  State  achieve¬ 
ment  honors,  their  most  out¬ 
standing  4-H  members  who  raise  meat 
animals  and  dairy  cattle.  One  evidence 
of  the  keen  interest  and  competition 
in  this  program  and  the  honor  which 
a  championship  brings,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  329  members  were  nominated 
this  year  by  fifty  counties.  These  nom¬ 
inees,  who  are  county  champions,  inci¬ 
dentally  represent  more  than  9,000 
other  boys  and  girls  who  are  feeding 


livestock  or  are 
Qualifications 


raising  dairy  cattle, 
which  arc  considered 


Larry  Howell  Jeremy  Thomas 

Sheep  Guernseys 


in  the  final  selection  of  the  State 
champions  include  such  factors  as:  the 
member’s  age,  years  in  club  work,  ef¬ 
fort,  use  of  opportunities,  general  at¬ 
titude,  the  -ize  of  business,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  practices  and  the  influence 
of  the  member’s  first  animals  in  the 
development  of  a  herd  or  flock.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  extent  of  participation  in 
4-H  activities  related  to  the  member’s 
project,  leadership  work  done,  offices 
held,  and  achievement  are  considered. 

Among  the  4-H  dairy  breed  winners 
for  1953  was  Silas  Stimson  II,  Spencer, 
Tioga  County  for  Ayrshires;  Jeremy 
Thomas  of  Stanley,  Ontario  County  for 
Guernseys;  Charles  Dennison  of  Ira, 
Cayuga  County  for  Jerseys;  Leon  But¬ 
ton  of  Rushville,  Yates  County  for 
Brown  Swiss  and  Harold  Miller  of  An- 
cramdale,  Dutchess  County  for  Hol- 
steins.  Harold  also  won  the  -State  all¬ 
breed  award,  Eastern  sectional  dairy 
honors  and  was  cited  as  one  of  six  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  dairy  production  winners 
while  attending  the  recent  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 

In  the  meat  animal  division  of  club 
work,  Donald  Culver  of  Aurora,  Cayuga 
County  won  first  in  hog  production.  For 
sheep  breeding  and  feeding,  the  cham¬ 
pionship  went  to  Larry  Howell  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  Schuyler  County  while  Harold 
Smith,  Jr.,  North  Rose  won  the  State 
Hereford  and  all-breed  beef  award.  The 
overall  meat  animal  project  champion 
for  1953  was  William  Hill  of  Pine  City, 
Chemung  County.  William  who  was 
last  year’s  beef  champion  has  bred  and 
developed  a  sizeable  herd  of  Angus 
cattle  in  eight  years  of  beef  club  work 


Silas  Stimson  II  Harold  Smith,  Jr. 
Ayrshires  Herefords 


He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Yo* 
4-H  livestock  judging  team  which  wl 
the  International  4-H  livestock  judj 
ing  contest  at  Chicago  this  year. 

Breeders  and  Leaders 
Developed 

The  herds  and  flocks  which  most  4- 
members  own  today  are  made  up  larg 
ly  of  descendants  of  their  first  calvi 
ewes  or  sows  that  they  selected 
foundation  females.  At  least,  a  sui 
mary  of  the  reports  of  the  yea 
county  dairy  champions  showed  that 
typical  member  of  this  group  was  I 
years  of  age,  a  sixth  year  4-H  memb 
and  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  seven  he? 
A  third  of  their  cattle  are  daughte 
or  granddaughters  of  their  first  4 
calves  and  one-third  of  the  membf 
brought  the  first  purebreds  to  th( 
home  farms.  An  excellent  example 
how  a  4-H  project  car  develop 
brought  out  in  the  following  achiei 
ments  of  Jeremy  Thomas  of  Ontai 
County. 

Jeremy,  now  18  years  of  age  owns 
head  of  registered  purebred  Guerns 
cattle,  eighteen  of  which  are  fern? 
descendants  of  his  first  calf.  In  axit 
tion,  he  has  sold  seven  head  since  stai 
ing  his  4-H  project.  Jeremy  says,  “. 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  my  4-H  pi 
ject,  we  as  a  family  sold  our  sm 
farm  and  bought  one  of  250  acres  wi 
a  barn  large  enough  to  house  75  he 
of  young  stock  and  cows.  We  start 
DHIA  testing  three  years  ago,  nt 
subscribe  to  two  breed  magazines,  ha 
joined  the  New  York  Guernsey  Bree 
ers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  have  started 
advertise  and  to  consign  cattle  to  pui 


Charles  Dennison  Harold  Miller 
Jerseys  Holsteins 


bred  sales  and  have  begun  some  pi 
ture  improvement  work.” 

Jeremy  has  an  exceptional  record 
an  athlete  and  scholar  too.  In  additit 
he  supplemented  his  school  work  wi 
a  4-H  dairy  program  which  has  infl 
enced  other  boys  and  girls  and  the  oi 
look  of  his  entire  family.  Jeremy 
now  a  full  partner  with  his  father  a 
brother  on  their  new  family-sized  far 

Take  another  hoy  like  Harold  Mil 
of  Ancramdale,  Dutchess  County  w 
was  named  State  Holstein  projt 
champion.  Harold,  who  is  10  years 
age,  is  in  his  ninth  year  of  4-H  wo 
and  has  served  as  an  assistant  lot 
leader  for  four  years.  He  bought  1 
first  purebred  calf  from  an  uncle  a 
now  owns  51  head  of  Holsteins. 

In  his  achievement  repor_,  Hart 
wrote,  ‘‘When  I  started  my  dairy  he 
in  1942  I  did  not  know  or  realize  th 
it  was  going  to  start  a  new  era  of  ag 
culture  on  our  farm — that  of  raisi 
a  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins.  Today 
have  14  female  descendants  of  her  a 
also  have  sold  a  few.  During  the  It 
year,  I  gave  a  boy  a  heifer  calf  so  th 
he  could  get  started  in  club  work  t 
cause  as  I  look  back,  I  can  realize  wh 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Donald  Culver  Leon  Button 


Hogs  Brown  Swiss 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

club  work  has  done  for  me  and  our 
home  herd.” 

Hundreds  of  other  boys  and  girls  also 
obtain  a  high  degree  of  success  after 
they  enroll  in  4-H  club  work  and  pur¬ 
chase  their  first  animals.  Nearly  half 
of  the  1953  nominees  who  submitted 
their  records  of  achievement  were  rat¬ 
ed  in  the  blue  ribbon  or  excellent  group. 

For  beef  cattle  these  blue  ribbon 
winners  included  John  Dorvit  of  Alle¬ 
gany;  Fred  Scoralick,  Dutchess;  John 
Porter,  Onondaga;  Clark  Affolter,  On¬ 
tario;  and  Malcolm  Wilbur  of  Sche¬ 
nectady.  In  sheep  production  the  fol¬ 
lowing  identified  themselves  with  high 
achievement — Joyce  Thomas,  Allegany; 
Ruth  Morse,  Essex;  John  Sipperley, 
Livingston;  James  Dunham,  Madison; 
David  Pierce,  Niagara;  Marjorie  Tur- 
rell,  Otsego;  James  Baker,  Saratoga; 
and  Clarence  Morehouse,  Steuben.  In 
swine  work  it  was  Frederic  Olmstead, 
Ontario;  Gary  Connolly  of  Wayne  and 
Donald  Butler  of  Wyoming. 

Among  the  dairy  breed  winners  in 
Holstein  work  were  William  Schuldt, 
Broome;  Gerald  Ackley,  Cattaraugus; 
Maurice  Bly,  Chautauqua;  Donald 
Pells,  Columbia;  Leland  Davis,  Cort¬ 
land;  Lisette  Schaefer,  Dutchess;  Wil¬ 
liam  Reinbold,  Erie;  Ruth  Morse,  Es¬ 


sex;  Raymond  Tarbell,  Franklin;  Rich¬ 
ard  Kahelin,  Greene;  Barbara  Curtis 
and  Harlan  Jones,  Madison;  Dorothy 
Baldauf  and  Donald  Roberts.  Oneida; 
Patricia  Smith,  Onondaga;  Joyce  Bur- 
kinshaw  and  George  Peavey,  Orange; 
Gretel  Findeisen,  Otsego;  Carlton 
O’Mara,  Wayne;  Gerald  Winter,  Wy¬ 
oming;  and  Janet  Hamm,  Yates. 

For  the  Guernsey  breed,  the  top  re¬ 
cords  were  submitted  by  David  Jordan, 
Allegany;  Hubbard  Stoddard,  Chen¬ 
ango;  James  Nesbitt,  Delaware;  and 
David  Bray,  Oneida. 

On  Jerseys,  it  was  Eugene  Johannes, 
Allegany;  Phyllis  Klein,  Broome;  Letha 
Dennison,  Cayuga;  Thomas  Bell,  Cort¬ 
land;  Ralph  Taylor,  Robert  Hood,  Rai¬ 
ma  Chase  and  Dorothy  Benedict,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Francis  Wollner,  Erie;  Dick 
Geneway,  Franklin;  Lee  Wolff,  Monroe; 
Joseph  Osborn,  Orange;  Phil  Drake, 
Oswego;  Kathaleen  Mayhew  and  Don¬ 
ald  Fisher,  St.  Lawrence;  Elsie  Smith, 
Schoharie;  Thomas  Beach,  Steuben; 
Ralph  Getty,  Washington;  and  William 
Meeder,  Wyoming. 

For  Ayrshires,  Richard  Johnson,  Al¬ 
legany;  Phyllis  Hotaling,  Cayuga;  Da¬ 
vid  Porter,  Jefferson;  Leroy  Weston, 
St.  Lawrence;  and  Allan  Brown  of 
Saratoga. 

Among  the  Brown  Swiss  contenders 
who  received  a  blue  ribbon  rating  were 
Jerome  Schutt,  Cortland;  Richard  Ha- 
Becker,  Monroe;  Evelyn  Stage,  Orange; 
and  Anna  Cady  of  Steuben. 

For  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  honored  as  a 
State  4-H  sheep,  swine,  beef  or  dairy 
breed  project  champion,  now  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one.  of  the  finest  honors  that 
may  come  to  a  4-H  member,  so  say 
several  former  champions. 

Boys  and  girls  with  purebreds  work¬ 
ing  along  with  their  parents,  local  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  entire  industry  can  make 
a  wonderful  combination.  As  herds  are 
started  and  developed  under  this  sort 
of  team  work,  boys  and  girls  also  de¬ 
velop  and  build  more  successful  pro¬ 
jects  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 


'Ifoua  ‘Vetexivuviiatt  "DtectcteeA: 

‘•Prying  Off”  Cows 


THERE  are  three  methods  of  “drying 
off”  cows,  with  the  commonest  one 
probably  being  the  “intermittent  milk¬ 
ing”  plan.  This  consists  of  milking  a 
cow  once  a  day  for  a  while,  then  every 
other  day,  and  so  on  with  increasing 
intervals  between  milkings  until  the 
cow  is  dry.  Then  there’s  the  “incom¬ 
plete  milking”  plan  that  calls  for  leav¬ 
ing  part  of  the  milk  in  the  udder  at  all 
times.  Sometimes  the  intermittent  and 
incomplete  milking  is  combined  to  “dry 
off”  cows.  In  connection  with  both 
plans,  it’s  also  a  commo:.  practice  to 
starve  the  cows  or  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  much  water. 

The  third  method  consists  of  simply 
milking  a  cow  a  last  time  and  then  for¬ 
getting  about  her  until  she  calves 
again.  Sometimes  the  teats  are  sealed 
with  collodion  to  protect  the  udder 
against  invasion  by  germs,  but  there’s 
no  other  fuss  and  feathers  about  “dry¬ 
ing  off”  cows.  This  plan  is  effective  be¬ 
cause  of  the  big  factor  governing  milk 
secretion. 

The  manufacturing  of  milk  stops  as 
soon  as  pressure  in  the  udder  becomes 
greater  than  normal  blood  pressure  of 
the  cow.  That’s  the  reason  why  cows 
can  be  expected  to  produce  more  when 
they’re  milked  three  or  four  times  a 
day  instead  of  twice.  More  frequent 
milking  means  that  udder  pressure  is 
reduced  oftener  to  permit  undisturbed 
secretion  of  milk.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  we  believe  that  abrupt  stopping 
of  milking  is  the  best  way  of  “drying 
off”  cows. 

It  takes  less  time,  and  thus  increases 
the  period  when  a  cow  is  actually  dry 
and  able  to  rest  before  her  next  calv¬ 


ing.  A  little  swelling  can  be  expected 
for  a  few  days,  but  reabsorption  of  milk 
soon  starts,  and  udders  are  usually 
completely  empty  and  flabby  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  method  also  fits 
the  known  facts  about  milk  secretion. 

When  udders  are  free  of  disease  and 
less  than  twenty  pounds  of  milk  are 
being  produced  daily,  we  don’t  know  of 
any  reason  why  this  last  method 
shouldn’t  be  used  to  “dry  off”  cows.  Re¬ 
peated  experiments  have  shown  it  to 
be  safe  under  such  conditions,  with  no 
udder  injuries  resulting  from  its  use. 
It  has  also  been  shown  as  having  no 
effect  whatever  on  amount,  test,  com¬ 
position,  or  bacteria  count  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  next  lactation. 

Quarters  that  are  affected  with  mas¬ 
titis  are  best  dried  off  by  intermittent 
milking  combined  with  appropriate 
treatment  of  the  existing  infection. 
Intermittent  milking  is  desirable  for 
drying  off  cows  that  are  producing  over 
twenty  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

Persistent  milkers  may  need  to  have 
their  grain  taken  away  from  them  for  a 
week  or  so  after  milking  has  been 
stopped.  However,  they  should  get  their 
usual  amount  of  roughage  and  all  the 
water  they  want,  with  grain  feeding 
being  resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Starvation  of  a  cow  that  is  being  “dried 
off”  is  a  bad  business,  for  it  really  de¬ 
feats  the  primary  purpose  of  the  dry 
period.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to 
build  up  her  body  reserves  during  such 
a  time,  starvation  forces  her  to  draw 
on  the  few  she  has  left  after  a  long  lac¬ 
tation  period.  You  won’t  need  to  starve 
’em  for  results  if  you  use  the  quick 
method  of  “drying  off”  cows. 
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tn  both  Regular 
and Multiple  Strength  grades 


There's  a  new  look  to  the  bag  and  new  value  for  you  in  the  bag 
of  International  Fertilizer.  Look  for  it  at  your  dealer’s.  You’ll 
spot  it  by  its  distinctive  new  pattern  and  the  familiar  red  sign 
that  for  more  than  forty  years  has  been  the  symbol  of  Satisfac¬ 
tion  at  Harvest  Time. 

International  is  now  producing  quality  plant  foods  in  both 
regular  analyses  and  the  popular  new  multiple  strength  grades 
which  give  you  so  much  greater  value,  so  much  greater  return 
on  your  investment. 


•  More  plant  food  in  the  bag  and  at  a  low  cost  per  unit. 

•  More  crop-producing  power  in  each  bag. 

•  Fewer  bags  to  handle  for  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  elements. 

•  Lower  transportation  and  storage  costs. 

•  Faster,  easier  field  application. 

•  More  profit  from  each  dollar  invested  due  to  low  unit  cost. 


How  to  Get  Bigger  Yields  at  Lower  Cost.  Maximum  yields  per  acre  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  of  production  is  the  only  sure  way  to  get  satisfactory 
profits  for  your  crops  in  today’s  market.  The  way  to  get  big  yields  is  to  use 
fertilizer  generously,  to  use  more  than  the  average  application.  The  extra 
fertilizer  gives  your  crops  the  extra  boost  they  need  to  give  you  larger 

yields  and  income  from  every  acre  worked. 
See  your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  now.  He  is  ready  to 
arrange  for  prompt  deliveries  of  the  fertilizer  you’ll 
need,  in  locally  recommended  multiple  strength 
or  regular  grades  .  .  .  for  Satisfaction 
at  Harvest  Time- 


plant  food  division 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 

District  Sales  Offices  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts  and  Buffalo,  New  York.  Fertilizer  Manufac¬ 
turing  Plants  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts;  Houlton,  Maine  and  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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What's  Your  Hobby  f 


LIKES  TO  TAT 

My  GRANDMOTHER  caught  me 
how  to  tat  when  I  was  12  years 
old,  and  I  have  kept  it  up  for  44  years. 
Tatting  makes  nice  edgings  and  medal¬ 
lions  for  pillow  slips,  towels  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  I  have  used  it  for  all  kinds 
of  gifts,  and  now  make  it  to  sell.  I 
make  anywhere  from  300  to  500  yards 
of  it  a  year,  depending  on  the  width 
that  folks  like  for  edgings. 

Now  that  my  family  has  grown  up, 
I  have  much  more  time  to  pass  away. 
We  live  5  miles  from  town,  and  I  like 
to  listen  to  the  radio  at  night  and  tat. 
The  only  thing  is  that  I  make  more 
than  I  can  sell,  so  I  wish  I  could  find 
a  gift  shop  outlet.  I  have  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  worth  of  tatted  edgings  on 
hand  now.  —  Mrs.  O.  A.  Degenfelder, 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

PAINTS  HORSES 

MY  HOBBY  is  painting  pictures  of 
horses.  People  bring  kodak  or  oth¬ 
er  pictures  of  their  horses  to  me  and  I 
paint  pictures  for  them.  My  mother  al¬ 


ways  encouraged  me  to  draw.  When  1 
was  a  child,  I  used  wallpaper  to  work 
on.  I  took  charcoal  out  of  my  mother’s 
wood  stove  and  used  blackboard  chalk 
for  white. 

I  was  always  making  pictures  of 
horses,  and  my  grandfather  would  criti¬ 
cize  each  picture.  My  mother  didn’t 
like  this,  for  fear  it  would  discourage 
me,  but  grandfather  was  a  great  help 
to  me. 

My  knowledge  of  horses  comes  from 
driving  teams  on  the  farm  and  caring 
for  them.  I  never  rode  horseback  very 
much,  but  I  skidded  logs  all  winter  in 
the  woods.  This  taught  me  a  lot  about 
horses.  —  VerMilyea  Cooley  Miktuk, 
Panama,  New  York. 

—  a. a.  — 

THERE’S  MAGIC  IN 
SEASHELLS 

1  DABBLE  in  several  things  but  my 
happiest  hobby  is  shell  costume  jew¬ 
elry.  It  is  ideal  for  a  busy  country  wo¬ 
man  because  it  demands  no  physical 
exertion,  can  be  worked  at  in  odd  mo¬ 
ments  and  takes  up  little  space  in  do¬ 
ing  or  storing.  Any  table,  well-lighted, 
will  do  for  working  space.  I  use  a  piece 
of  plywood,  drawing-board  size,  as 
working  surface  for  my  few  tools  and 
the  jewelry  in  process  at  the  moment. 
No  expensive  equipment  is  needed  and 
supplies  cost  little. 

I  learned  this  craft  in  a  rest  home, 
but  one  may  send  to  a  wholesale  sup¬ 
ply  house  for  a  beginner’s  kit  and  in¬ 
structions.  I  had  classed  shellcraft  with 
freakish  novelties,  but  when  I  saw 
beautiful  brooches  like  living  flowers 
I  knew  I  had  been  mistaken.  I 'chose 
a  wreath  of  pond  lilies  for  my  first 
model  and  a  few  days  later  wore  my 
lovely  pin  to  dinner,  receiving  many 
compliments. 

Later  I  sent  for  catalogs  and  sup¬ 
plies.  By  studying  the  illustrations  and 


Mrs.  James  Miktuk,  Pana¬ 
ma,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been 
making  pictures  of  horses 
since  she  was  a  child,  re¬ 
cently  finished  this  paint¬ 
ing  for  Mrs.  Reva  Lamson 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


also  stencil  and  refinish  furniture,  and 
was  taught  by  Florence  Wright  and 
Miss  Thames  at  Cornell.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Tompkins  County  Home 
Bureau  from  its  beginning  in  1917. 

—  Harriet  H.  Wixom,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 


PICTURES  IN  CROCHET 


MY  HOBBY  is  designing  panels  for 
filet  crochet  from  snapshots.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  made  for  the  Lightner 
Museum  of  Hobbies  in  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  a  panel  which  now  hangs  in 
the  entrance  hall  of  the  museum.  It 
was  taken  from  a  magazine  picture  and 
crocheted  in  No.  30  ecru,  backed  with 
beaver  board,  which  I  painted  black 
and  “ruffed  up”  with  steel  wool  to 
make  it  look  like  velvet. 

I  use  a  draftsman’s  sheet  to  work  on, 
making  crosses  for  the  solid  work  and 
tiny  squares  for  the  open  work.  I  do 
not  trace  designs.  I  work  them  out  as 
I  go  along,  usually  from  a  2%  x  3  x/± 
snapshot. 

I  also  design  and  make  unusual  cera¬ 
mic  pieces  from  start  to  finish. 

I  am  a  farm  woman,  and  do  all  my 
own  canning.  This  year  I’ve  taken  up! 
food  freezing  as  well.  I  also  do  all  our 
baking.  We  bought  this  old  house  two 
years  ago  and  I’m  doing  all  the  remod¬ 


• 

and  through  a  friend’s  museum  in  an 
adjoining  state.  What  I  have  done  from 
my  isolated  home  up  in  the  hills  could 
be  multiplied  many  times  over  by 
someone  with  more  time  and  available 
markets.  A  short  article  about  my  scat¬ 
ter  pins  was  published  by  a  hobby  mag¬ 
azine  and  brought  me  a  small  check. 

Perhaps  the  fun  value  of  my  hobby 
is  most  important.  It  is  satisfying  to 
make  something  beautiful,  and  to  do 
it  in  a  short  space  of  time  rather  than 
the  weeks  and  months  required  by 
many  other  crafts.  The  work  is  so  fas¬ 
cinating  that  troubles  vanish  for  the 
time  being  and  seem  less  grim  when 
one  remembers  them  again.  'Add  to  this 
the  money-making  possibilities  and 
what  more  can  anybody  ask  of  a  hob¬ 
by?  —  Mrs.  Marjorie  McClellan  Flint, 
Star  Route ,  Glory  Hill,  Randolph,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

—  a. a.  — 

CUDDLE  TOYS 

FOR  SEVERAL  years  I  have  been 
making  and  selling  stuffed  toys  and 
animals  from  scrap  cloth  and  reject 
rubber  from  heating  pads.  I  began  it 
when  I  uesd  to  work  for  the  General 
Electric  Company.  I  made  horses  from 
the  reject  rubber  and  dogs,  bunnies, 


Mrs.  John  A.  Preve,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  with  the  filet  crochet  "pietur 
she  designed  and  made  for  the  Lightner  Museum  of  Hobbies  in  St.  Augustine,  Floric 


ers,  putting  lily  bulbs  in  pots  in  No¬ 
vember  and  having  them  for  Easter. 

— Mrs.  Florence  Travis,  17  Washington 
Avenue ,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CANING,  STENCILLING, 
REFINISHING 

ALONG  time  ago  when  Mary  Louise 
Chase  was  Home  Bureau  agent  in 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  I  learned  can¬ 
ing  of  chairs.  Since  then  it  has  become 
popular  in  Home  Bureaus  and  I  have 
taught  it  in  three  counties,  and  have 
quite  a  business  in  my  own  home.  I 


Stuffed  horses  and  other 
animals  made  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Travis,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y„  from  scrap  materials. 


eling  with  the  help  of  my  husband  a: 
two  grown-up  nephews.  When  I  hav 
time,  I  write  songs — words  and  melo 
dies,  though  none  have  been 
I  got  caught  by  the  sharks  on  my 
song,  “I  Lost  My  Dreams.”  It  was  pub¬ 
lished,  but  that’s  all.  I  also  write  poet¬ 
ry.  So  I  have  a  busy  life. 

No  woman  needs  to  get  bored  andj 
grow  old.  I  find  life  as  exciting  and  in 
teresting  now  as  I  did  at  twenty  years 
of  age.  Thank  you  for  an  interesting 
magazine.  —  Mrs.  John  A.  Preve,  Jr 
136  North  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


A. a.  — 


SOAP  "TURTLES” 


I  CROCHET  covers  to  put  on  a  cak 
of  Ivory  soap.  It  forms  a  turtl 
when  finished  with  a  ribbon.  Put  it  i 
the  bath-tub  with  small  kiddies.  Th 
“turtle”  floats  and  they  have  a  lot  o 
fun  with  it.  These  sell  for  35c  each 
I  also  put  edges  on  handkerchief 
and  sell  them  for  50c.  I  crochet  cover 
for  hot  plate  mats — two  different  sizes] 
and  sell  for  50c  and  60c.  I  have  severa 
other  items,  too.  I  used  to  do  this  jus 
for  a  pastime,  but  it  turned  out  to  b 
nearly  a  full  time  occupation.  It  help! 
out  a  lot. — Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Corwin,  West 
hampton,  N.  Y.  ■ 


WE  ASKED  THE  QUESTION:  YOU  ANSWERED  IT! 

TN  THE  Sept.  5  issue  of  American  Agriculturist ,  we  asked  our 
A  readers  to  tell  us  about  their  hobbies.  On  this  page  are  some 
of  the  many  interesting  letters  received.  More  will  be  published 
later.  If  you  have  a  hobby  (especially  one  that  brings  you  in 
some  extra  income),  why  not  write  us  about  it  and  pass  along 
your  good  ideas  to  other  readers?  Send  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  Home  Department,  American  Agriculturist ,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


following  the  basic  rules  already  learn¬ 
ed,  I  made  more  brooches;  also  earrings 
and  necklace-with-bracelet  sets.  Copy¬ 
ing  soon  became  creative  work  as  ideas 
came  thick  and  fast.  I  branched  out 
into  combinations  of  shells,  buttons  and 
beads. 

Inspiration  .ncreases  with  each  ac¬ 
complishment.  There  are  almost  un¬ 
limited  possibilities  with  shells.  Lovely 
wall  plaques  may  be  made,  boxes,  bar¬ 
rettes,  picture  frames  and  scores  of 
other  things  tastefully  decorated. 

I  find  it  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  have  a  gift  supply 
at  all  times,  and  I  have 
also  sold  some  of  my 
jewelry  t  o  customers 


and  elephants  from  heating  pad  cover 
scraps  of  material — pink,  green,  maize, 
and  blue.  For  the  ribbons  to  tie  around 
the  neck,  I  used  reject  ribbon  from  the 
G.  E.  electric  blankets,  and  for  the 
horses’  harnesses  I  used  strips  of  red 
oilcloth. 

Some  of  my  patterns  I  originally  got 
from  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Children  enjoy  these  cuddle  toys  so 
much  that  I  continue  to  make  them. 
Since  leaving  General  Electric  (retired 
because  of  age),  I  work  in  a  dress  fac¬ 
tory  and  make  dresses.  This  work  is 
interesting,  too  and  I  like  having  two 
hobbies.  Stuffing  the  toys  requires  lots 
of  patience,  so  I  find  a  change  of  work 
restful. 

Another  hobby  I  have  is  raising  flow¬ 
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RILL  PRESS 


RING  WELDeO 


CHANNEL  BASE 


Here  is  a  sketch  showing  how  I  made 
drill  press  from  an  old  force  pump 
;ad  and  rod.  First  I  cut  18  inches  off 
>p  of  the  rod,  using  this  for  the  handle, 
welded  a  1  by  4-inch  strap  iron  on 
ich  side  of  this  at  the  end,  letting  it 
ick  over  about  1  y2  inches,  then  drilled 
jles  through  them  and  the  rod.  The 
;st  of  the  pump  rod  I  welded  to  a  piece 
10  by  12-inch  channel  iron  for  a 
ise,  bracing  it  four  ways  with  trian- 
ilar  braces.  Next  I  bent  1  by  12-inch 
rap  iron  to  fit  the  top  of  my  portable 
ectric  drill,  leaving  them  long  enough 
i  bolt  it  fast  to  pump  head  at  the 
ick.  I  bolted  the  lower  part  of  the 
ectric  di’ill  to  the  drill  head  so  it  could 
;  tightened  or  loosened  with  wing  nuts 
case  I  wanted  to  take  the  electric 
ill  off  for  portable  use.  I  use  a,  stiff 
iring  as  shown  to  lift  the  drill  up 
hen  the  pressure  is  released  on  the 
die.  It  sure  works  fine. — D.K. 

—  a. a.  — 

Faucet  drip 

When  our  outdoor  faucet  made  a 
id  puddle  under  it,  I  remedied  this  by 
gging  out  a  hole,  boring  a  hole  three 
four  feet  deep  in  the  center  and 
itting  some  five-inch  tile  on  end  in  it, 
d  filling  the  whole  thing  up  with 
ravel  and  stones.  This  prevents  any 
hashing  or  mud  and  the  water  soaks 
vay  between  times. — H.  R. 

—  A. a.  — 

1AKES  GOOD  WEATHER- 
TRIPPING 

An  old  felt  hat  can  be  turned  into 
eather  stripping  for  doors  and  win- 
ws  by  cutting  it  into  one  inch  strips, 
Taking  it  a  continuous  strip  by  cutting 
)und  and  round.  Tack  securely,  curved 
de  in,  stretching  it  slightly  as  you 
ork. — B.C. 

—  A. A.  — 

k  STURDY  WATER  PAIL 
TAND 


A  young,  vigorous  calf  can  be  pretty 
•ugh  on  a  pail  if  you  merely  set  it  on 
le  floor  or  hang  it  on  a  nail  in  its  pen. 
ne  way  to  help  solve  the  problem  is 
>  nail  an  old  pail  to  the  wall  and  then 
:t  another  pail  inside  the  old  one.  It 
ill  protect  the  pail  containing  the  feed 
*  water  and  it  will  help  keep  the  stall 
because  the  calf  can’t  tip  the  pail 
/er. — Joe  Mileska 


Cyclo-Head  combustion 
spins  and  swirls  the  burn¬ 
ing  fuel  .  .  .  gives  it  a 
cyclonic  turbulence  for 


Longer  piston  stroke 


tractor 


leverage  .  .  .  more 

“torque  reserve"  .  .  . 
more  lugging  power  at 
low  engine  r.p.m. 


the  full  length  of  the 
piston  stroke. 


with  a  lot  of  II. 


7^ 


Massey  -  Harris  carbure¬ 
tors  are  precision  de¬ 
signed  and  adjusted  to 
individual  engines.  As¬ 
sures  correct  mixture  at 
all  speeds. 


Free-flowing,  long  throat 
'manifold  means  fast, 
uniform  vaporization... 
quick  fuel  delivery  .  .  . 
equal  charge  to  each 
cylinder. 


Massey-Harris  transmis¬ 
sion  gears  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  full-rolling  contact. 
They're  cut  to  toler¬ 
ances  of  less  than  a 
i/1000  part  of  an  inch 


b,oc£wemr?5E  MASSEY-HARRIS  "44"Special 


45.85  max.  drawbar  h. 

alk  around  the  new  "44”  Special. 
Check  each  side  .  .  .  the  rear  .  .  . 
up  front  —  every  angle.  Climb  up  on 
the  seat.  Get  the  feel  of  the  wheel.  Set 
your  feet  on  the  pedals  that  are  so  easy 
and  comfortable  to  operate. 

Start  the  engine!  At  once  you  feel 
the  eagerness  .  .  .  sense  the  greater 
power  ...  in  the  willingness,  the 
smoothness  that  says  let’s  go  to  work. 

It’s  the  performance  of  an  all  new 
tractor!  Exciting  in  every  feature  —  the 
most  powerful  3-4  plow  row-crop  trac¬ 
tor  you  can  get  for  your  farm. 

A  bigger  277  cubic  inch  gasoline  en- 


p.,  50.29  on  the  belt  h.  p. 

gine  with  removable  wet  sleeves,  ex¬ 
haust  valve  rotators,  greater  power 
leverage  in  long  stroke  pistons.  A  new 
firing  principle  —  Cyclo-Head  combus¬ 
tion  —  that  spins  and  swirls  fuel  in  a 
twisting  turbulence  the  full  length  of 
the  piston  stroke. 

It’s  power  that  heavy  loads  don’t 
pull  down  .  .  .  "torque”  reserve  that’s 
more  than  a  claim.  And  the  "44”  Spe¬ 
cial  does  it  at  a  low  1350  r.p.m.  for 
longer  engine  life,  lower  maintenance. 

Now  look  around  a  bit  more.  The 
"44”  Special  is  huskier  —  with  heavy 
cast  wheels,  bigger  tires,  better  weight 


balance.  Here’s  real  comfort.  A  clear, 
unobstructed  platform  —  no  braces  — 
no  "in-the-way”  controls.  Everything 
easy  to  reach,  easy  to  operate.  Wider 
spaced  pedals.  A  follow-up  hydraulic 
system  with  a  host  of  adaptations  — 
powered  2-ways.  A  live-power  take-off. 
Ball-bearing  eased  steering  that  takes 
the  strain  off  arms  and  shoulders. 

There’s  more.  You  can  see  and  try 
every  feature  of  the  new  "44”  Special 
at  your  Massey-Harris  dealer’s.  Drive 
one  —  compare  it.  Once  you  do,  you’ll 
never  be  happy  until  you  own  one. 

For  folder,  write  The  Massey-Harris 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-85,  Racine,  Wis. 


Big  277  cubic  inch 
engine,  wet  sleeves, 
1350  r.p.m. 


^  W 

Parts  and  Service  throuqh  more  than  2500  W  authorized  dealers 

. _ _  _  , 


Highly  flexible, 
adaptable 
hydraulic  system 


Heavy-duty 
clutch  ...  9 
pressure  springs 


Bigger  tires 
front  and  rear 
.  .  .  cast  wheels 


Solid  frame  ...  no 
engine  loading  J|| 


Velvet  Ride  Seat  .  .  . 
cushioned  comfort, 
clear  platform 


See  these  outstanding  Massey-Harris  Tractors  at  your  nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . Giuffre  Bros. 

ATLANTA  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

AUBURN... . Myers  &  Atkins 

BILLINGS . Francis  Ryan 

BOONVILLE . C.  Hughes 

BOSTON . M.  J  Emerling 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANAJOHARIE . Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Donald  Howard 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm  Equip. 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE  J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronekowiak 

Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 

CHURCHVILLE . Churchville  Tr.  & 

Impl. 

CLINTON . George  Marsh 

COHOES.. ..Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS .  Wilson's 

COMMACK....Veteral’s  Esso  Service 

CROGHAN . Duflo  Chevrolet  Co. 

DAVENPORT. .Durward  MacCracken 


DERUYTER . H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 

EARLVILLE . Morgan  Sales  &  Ser. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT. ...S  L.  Drown  & 

Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . L.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmers'  Supply  Co. 

FRANKLINVILLE  C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son 

GRAHAMSVILLE  .  Grahamsville 

Sales  &  Service 
GREENWICH. ...Leland  R.  Robertson 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo's  Sales  &  Ser. 

HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HERKIMER . Palmer  J.  Watkins 

HIGHLAND . Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Thacher  Bros. 

KEESEVILLE  Thompson'sMach. Weld. 

KIRKVILLE . Mabie  Bros. 

LANCASTER . Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

LIVERPOOL . Viel  Bros. 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT . Max  Hyde 

NAPLES . C.  W.  Guile 


NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros. Garage 
NORTH  JAVA. ...Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH  . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO . J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PIFFARD . C.  A.  Parnell 

PINE  PLAINS . Stissing  Oil  Co. 

PORT  JERVIS . Runnall's  Garage 

PRESTON  HOLLOW  Lloyd’s  Garage 

PULASKI. ...Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle  &  Co., Inc. 

RICHVILLE . E.  J.  Reed 

RIVERHEAD.., . Rolle  Brothers 

SODUS  CENTER  .Charles  Krebbeks 
STONE  RIDGE — George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG ...  G.  C.  Marquart  & 

Sons,  Inc. 

TYRONE . Tyrone  Motors 

UNION  HILL . J.  H.  Braman 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

VOORHEESVILLE . New  Salem 

Garage 

WALLKILL....  Wall  kill  Farm  Supplies 

WARSAW . Parnell  Farm  Supply 

WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 
WATERPORT  Parson's  Trac.  &  Impl. 


WATERTOWN  Northern  Impl.  Co.lnc. 
WEEDSPORT  .  O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WESTBROOKVILLE  ...Westbrookville 

Garage 

WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

WILLIAMSON . Ralph  Verbridge 

WOODBOURNE . Kogon's  Garage 

YOUNGSVILLE . Danzer's  Garage 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN....Rusweiler's  Garage 
DEERFIELD  STREET  Ackley's  Garage 

HAMMONTON . Farm  Machinery 

Service 

HIGHTSTOWN  .  Hight's  Fm.  Equip. 

MALAGA . R.  H.  Vassallo 

MT.  HOLLY . Cooney  Welding  & 

Machine  Inc. 
NESHANIC  STATION  J.  S.  Covert 

PARAMUS . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

STEWARTSVILLE  Esposito  Fm.  Mch'y. 
SUSSEX. ...Sussex  Welding  &  Farm 

Equip.  Co. 

WICKATUNK . Conover  Bros. 

WOODSTOWN . Rudolph  Franzen 
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Works  for  you 


12  months 


a  year! 


THE  AMERICAN 

Away 

A"  Model  30  ^ 

HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


4^ 


1.  Loads!  2.  Stacks!  3.  Lifts!  4.  Pushes! 


FITS  ALL  ROW-CROP  TRACTORS 


¥  SNOW  PLOW 

Heavy  duty  6'  8"  wide  snow  plow  to 
clear  even  the  highest  drifts  from 


roads,  driveways,  farm  yard. 

5  OTHER  ATTACHMENTS 
FOR  YEAR-ROUND  WORK 

Start  with  one  attachment  Add  others  later. 


DOZER  BLADE 

G'G"  wide.  Makes  easy 
work  of  grading  roads, 
drive- ways,  back-filling 
ditches,  dams.  Other 
earth-moving  jobs. 


FORAGE  FORK 

With  adjustable  set  of 
5  teeth.  With  optional 
grapple  hook,  can  be 
used  to  move  buildings, 
etc.,  up  to  3,000  lbs. 


HAY  BASKET 

For  sweeping,  load¬ 
ing,  stacking  loose  or 
baled  hay.  14  oil-treated 
teeth.  Optional  push- 
off  attachment. 


HEAVY  DUTY  STEEL  PLATFORM  MANURE  BUCKET 

Brand  new  attachment  with  hundreds  11  cubic  foot  capacity.  Seven  angle 
of  uses.  Four  feet  square.  Removable  iron  teeth.  Dirt  plate  attachment 
guard  rail.  Can  safely  lift  man  for  work  and  15  to  20  cubic  foot  capacity 
27  feet  in  the  air.  cob  buckets  also  available. 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY! 

Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited! 


AMERICAN  ROAD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


4302  North  28th  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Please  send  full  information  on  American  4-Way  [U  Farmer  I 
Hydraulic  Loader  without  obligation.  0  Dealer  * 

NAME . DEPT.  A 

ADDRESS . .  | 

TOWN . STATE . J 


HELPS',  j 

l0UBOO* 

p  record 
CHAR-1  V 


HJLNDT 

pOCK.Fl  ' 


.»ico»o 


INTERESTING  NEW  FACTS  ON  BIG-YIELDING  CORN! 

ffioffman  proved 

lHwUrUMKn  HYBRIDS 


•  Helpful!  Handyl  Keep  this 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  right  with 
you.  Contains  important  corn 
data  —  weights,  measures, 
tables,  etc.  CROP  RECORD 
CHART  provides  simple  record¬ 
ing  of  your  fertilizer,  seeding 
dotes,  yields  for  each  crop. 
Supply  limited.  Send  at  once! 


Get  the  complete  story  before  you  buy! 

Learn  about  these  new  varieties  of  funk  G  hybrids 
...profit-bred  by  Funk ...  locally-proved  by  Hoff¬ 
man  ...  to  give  you  more  bushels  from  every  acre! 
Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog.  Read  the  facts.  Compare.  See  how 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  and  Hoffman  Quality  seeds  can 
help  you  make  more  money  this  year!  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC* 

Box  41 B,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


‘ jioffm 


an  FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


Harris  New  Moreton  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SEEDS— | 

Early  — Large  Size  —  Outstanding  Quality 

That’s  the  report  we  have  from  commercial  growers  and  home 
gardeners  on  Moreton  Hybrid.  We  quote  from  their  letters:  “Fruits 
are  large  size,  smooth,  and  have  sales  appeal” — “Practically  100% 
germination:  plants  bigger  and  sturdier  than  other  varieties” — 
"Fine  early  crop  and  picked  right  through  the  summer” — “Custo¬ 
mers  are  already  placing  their  orders  for  plants  of  Moreton  Hybrid 
for  next  spring.” 

It  you  haven’t  grown  Moreton  Hybrid,  why  not  make  a  test 
planting  this  year? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

(II  you  grow  for  market,  ask  lor  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog .) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

24  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  iwv  /imcty  — * 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  2, 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

%  ‘Dc^e'ieat* 

By  Kenneth  Varney 

Assistant  Agronomist,  Vermont 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


ROUND  1940  a  new  legume, 
birdsfoot  trefoil,  was  introduc¬ 
ed  to  the  Vermont  farmer.  As 
we  became  more  and  more 
familiar  with  trefoil,  one  fact  was  soon 
evident— trefoil  is  different.  Since  al¬ 
falfa,  ladino  and  red  clovfer  are  familiar 
to  all,  they  will  serve  as  a  comparison 
in  this  discussion  of  differences. 


Alfalfa  is  a  deep-rooted,  drought-re¬ 
sistant  plant  and  will  not  tolerate  wet 
feet.  Ladino  is  a  creeping  plant.  La¬ 
dino  is  a  shallow-rooted  plant.  It  does 
best  on  moisture-retaining  soils  and  is 
very  susceptible  to  drought. 

Trefoil  is  different.  Unlike  ladino,  tre¬ 
foil  is  very  drought-resistant.  Unlike 
alfalfa,  trefoil  is  very  tolerant  of  wet 
feet. 

Alfalfa,  wild  white  clover,  and  red 
clover  have  been  grown  in  this  area 
for  a  great  many  years.  Our  soils  are 
well  populated  with  the  bacteria,  called 
Khizobia,  that  are  essential  to  the 
growth  of  these  three  legumes. 

Trefoil  is  different.  It  requires  a  spe¬ 
cific  species  that  does  not  occur  on  any 
of  the  legumes  growing  in  this  area. 
Since  trefoil  is  new,  our  soils  are  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  this  trefoil  bacterium. 

Alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  ladino  grow 
rather  rapidly  in  the  seedling  stage. 
They  are  thus  better  able  to  compete 
with  oats,  which  are  most  often  seeded 
with  them,  and  with  weeds. 

Trefoil  is  different.  It  is  a  notoriously 
“slow  starter”  unless  conditions  are 
about  right  for  it.  Being  a  slow  starter, 
the  more  rapidly  growing  plants  such 
as  oats  and  weeds  will  give  it  serious 
competition,  unless  properly  managed 
by  clipping  or  grazing  the  first  year. 

Although  both  alfalfa  and  ladino  are 
used  for  hay,  silage,  and  pasture,  alfal¬ 
fa  is  normally  thought  of  as  a  hay- 
silage  plant  and  ladino  as  primarily  a 
silage-pasture  plant.  Red  clover  is 
most  often  considered  as  strictly  a  hay 
plant.  To  produce  good  alfalfa  hay  it 
must  be  harvested  at  the  proper  stage. 
As  a  pasture  plant  alfalfa  must  be  very 
carefully  managed.  As  a  pasture  or  sil¬ 
age  plant,  ladino  is  probably  without 
equal  when  properly  managed.  It  is 
high-yielding,  has  a  very  rapid  come¬ 
back,  but  cannot  tolerate  constant 
grazing. 

Trefoil  is  different.  It  is  good  for  hay, 
silage,  and  pasture.  It  does  not  get 
woody  even  if  cutting  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
Neither  does  it  lose  its  palatability 
when  cut  late,  being  quite  different 
from  red  clover  in  this  respect.  Unlike 
alfalfa  and  red  clover,  it  is  relatively 
free  from  diseases — especially  the  leaf- 
spots  which  reduce  their  feeding  value. 
As  a  pasture  plant,  trefoil  can  stand 
more  abuse  than  almost  any  other  le¬ 
gume.  It  can  tolerate  close  and  con¬ 
stant  grazing  and  still  maintain  a  good 
stand,  although  such  severe  overgraz¬ 
ing  is  not  recommended.  * 

Alfalfa  seldom  sets  seed  in  this  area, 
and  so  stands  are  maintained  by  plow¬ 
ing  and  reseeding.  If  alfalfa  or  red 
clover  were  permitted  to  produce  seed 
so  as  to  reseed  itself,  it  would  be  near¬ 
ly  worthless  for  forage  because  it 
would  become  woody  and  have  dropped 
most  of  its  leaves  before  seed  is  ripe. 

Trefoil  is  different.  When  grazed  as  a 
pasture  plant  it  will  flower  and  set  seed 
next  to  the  ground  and  around  ungraz¬ 
ed  manure  spots.  If  managed  as  hay 


*Courtesy,  “Better  Crops  With  Plant 
-food.” 


and  allowed’  to  set  seed,  it  will  do  ( 
relatively  early  in  the  season  and  ja 
retain  its  value  for  hay — neither  losil 
its  leaves  nor  becoming  woody.  | 

One  problem  confronting  farm! 
who  use  alfalfa  and  ladino  for  pastuj 
especially  in  wet  years,  is  that  of  bloj 

Trefoil  is  different.  At  present  thJ 
has  never  been  a  case  of  bloat  tli 
could  be  attributed  to  trefoil. 

At  one  time  alfalfa  was  consider 
a  long-lived  plant.  Ladino  can  be  ma 
tained  for  several  years  but  again  w 
ter  injury  or  poor  management  w 
probably  take  it  out  in  a  relativi 
short  time. 

Trefoil  is  different.  A  good  estal 
lished  stand  of  trefoil  can  be  mail 
tained  almost  indefinitely. 

When  an  alfalfa  plant  “heaves”  j 
the  result  of  alternate  freezes  al 
thaws,  the  root  is  often  broken  off  a 
low  the  crown.  The  plant  then  dies,  f| 
it  cannot  send  up  new  shoots  frcl 
roots.  The  same  is  true  of  ladino.  I 

Trefoil  is  different.  If  a  trefoil  rol 
is  broken  it  can  produce  new  stem 
from  the  remaining  root-piece.  Tm 
may,  in  part,  help  to  explain  the  lonj 
evity  of  trefoil  on  the  heavier  clay  sol 
where  “heaving”  is  so  often  prevalel 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  trefoil  is  dl 
ferent  and  an  understanding  of  thel 
differences  may  help  to  overcome  soil 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  t 
past  in  getting  and  maintaining  a  go 
stand.  There  are  four  principal  ste 
to  remember  when  establishing  trefc 
namely: 

1.  Adequate  Fertility 

Unfortunately  for  trefoil,  it  was  fii 

called  “poor  man’s  alfalfa”  and  w 
credited  with  being  adapted  to  soils  t 
poor  and  too  acid  for  alfalfa.  It  is  tr 
that  trefoil  will  tolerate  and  grow 
such  soils  but  it  will  not  thrive 
them.  Before  planting  trefoil  be  su 
that  the  soil  is  well  limed  and  that  t 
fertility  level  is  up  where  it  should 
for  any  self-respecting,  clover-li 
plant. 

2.  Proper  Inoculation 

Trefoil  requires  its  own  specific  ba 
teria,  a  species  distinct  and  differe 
from  that  used  for  any  other  legun 
Trefoil  should  NEVER  be  planted  v 
less  it  has  first  been  treated  with  tl 
inoculum. 

3.  Early  Planting 

Trefoil  is  a  slow  starter.  Therefo 
the  earlier  it  is  planted  in  the  sprir 
the  longer  growing  season  it  will  hai 
The  longer  the  growing  season,  the  hi 
ter  chances  of  developing  a  large  ro 
system  so  that  it  can  withstand  t 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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We  Are  Going  To  Hawaii  ! 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


fascinating 


shops.  On  other 


s  we’ll  be  sight-seeing  in  comfort- 
e  limousines,  seeing  scenes  of  un¬ 
passed  beauty  —  majestic  tropical 
untains,  white  beaches  of  coral  sand; 
es  of  waving  sugar  cane,  mile  after 
e  of  pineapple  fields;  banana  groves, 
irl  Harbor,  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
extinct  volcano  crater — and  always 
as  ant  companionship,  delicious 
als,  and  carefree  traveling. 

)ur  homeward  voyage  will  be  just  as 
oyable  as  the  Westward  crossing, 
1  when  we  reach  our  own  shores  and 
rt  cross  country,  we’ll  have  another 
jerience  that  all  American  Agricul- 
UST  tourists  agree  is  “out  of  this 
rid.”  Aboard  the  Northern  Pacific 
lway’s  crack  streamliner,  the  “Main- 
?eter,”  we  will  experience  the  best 
modern  railway  service  and  accom- 
dations— courteous  service,  wonder- 
meals  (with  the  famous  Great  Big 
ked  Potato!),  and  beautiful  scenery. 

flie  complete  list  of  all  the  pleasures 
our  trip  and  of  the  places  we  will 
is  too  long  to  give  you  here,  but  you 
1  find  it  in  our  printed,  illustrated 
lerary,  as  well  as  the  exact  cost  from 
ir  location. 

like  all  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
is,  this  is  an  “all-expense "  tour,  and 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  price 
this  glorious  31-day  trip  is  unbe¬ 


lievably  low.  For  example,  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  $1157.64  per  person.  This 
includes  all  necessary  traveling  expens¬ 
es,  services  of  our  tour  escort,  all  meals, 
all  tips,  all  Fedei’al  taxes;  sightseeing 
in  tour  itinerary;  baggage  handling, 
railroad  tickets,  and  is  based  on  use  of 
lower  berth  on  trains;  double  room  in 
hotels,  and  a  minimum  priced  inside 
room  on  E  deck  of  SS  Lurline,  without 
private  bath  or  toilet.  All  staterooms  on 
steamer  have  hot  and  cold  running 
water  and  are  air-conditioned,  as  well 
as  spacious  and  comfortable. 

You  can  get,  at  additional  cost,  inside 
or  outside  rooms  on  boat  with  shower 
and  toilet;  single  room  in  hotel,  and 
any  kind  of  Pullman  accommodations 
you  desire.  The  itinerary  will  give  you 
the  exact  cost  of  different  accommoda¬ 
tions  from  your  location.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  taking  this  trip  of  a  life¬ 
time  with  us,  fill  out  the  coupon  on 
this  page  and  mail  it  to  Editor  E.  R. 
Eastman,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  will  then 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  as  soon 
as  we  receive  it  from  the  printer. 

Without  a  doubt  this  will  be  one  of 
the  very  finest  tours  we  have  ever 
planned.  Space  will  be  limited,  so  we 
advise  you  to  make  your  reservation 
early.  Don’t  delay.  Do  it  now.  A  de¬ 
posit  of  $100  per  person  will  hold  your 
reservation. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-H  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

As  soon  as  your  Hawaiian  Tour  Vacation  itinerary  is  ready,  please  send  me 
a  copy  of  it,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name 


Add  ress 


Please  print  name  and  address 


i  IECJISFOOT  TREFOIL 
I  DIFFERENT 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

st-year  hazard  of  winter  heaving, 
is  problem  of  heaving  is  especially 
'ere  on  the  heavier  clay  soils  to 
ich  trefoil  is  so  well  adapted.  In 
ny  cases,  planting  trefoil  on  frozen 
)und  in  the  spring  has  been  very 
icessful.  In  this  case  the,  land  should 
fall-fitted  and  the  grass  planted  at 
it  time  or  it  can  be  seeded  on  frozen 
Hind  at  the  same  time  as  the  trefoil. 
Conventional  spring  plantings  are 
ibably  more  certain  than  “frost 
intings.”  A  well-prepared  seedbed  is 
.ential  and  it  should  be  cultipacked 
fore  seeding,  to  provide  a  firm  seed- 
1.  Seed  should  not  be  planted  deeper 
in  one-fourth  inch.  After  seeding  the 


Why,  hello  Mrs.  Maxwell.  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  how  to  drive." 


land  should  be  cultipacked  once  more. 

4.  Minimum  Competition 

Next  to  inadequate  inoculation,  over¬ 
crowding  of  trefoil  has  been  responsible 
for  more  seeding  failures  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

Don’t  seed  alfalfa,  ladino,  or  red 
clover  with  trefoil.  They  are  more  rapid 
growers’  and  so  crowd  it  badly. 

If  you  must  use  oats  as  a  companion 
crop  with  trefoil,  cut  the  planting  rate 
down  as  low  as  possible  and  never  over 
one  bushel  per  acre. 

Never  let  the  oats  go  for  grain  but 
instead  graze  them  off  just  as  early  as 
possible.  They  should  be  grazed  when 
they  are  from  6  to  8  inches  high.  Re- 
graze  if  they  come  back  or  graze  and 
clip  as  often  as  necessary  to  control 
weeds. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  method  of 
reducing  competition  is  to  plant  no 
companion  (nurse)  crop  at  all.  Fre¬ 
quent  clipping  to  control  weeds  opens 
up  the  Stand  and  gives  trefoil  a  chance 
to  send  out  extra  shoots  from  the 
crown,  each  with  its  many  leaves.  Fre¬ 
quent  clipping  the  first  year  really  acts 
as  a  fertilizer  in  that  it  permits  trefoil 
to  produce  many  more  branches  and 
leaves,  thus  greatly  increasing  its  food 
manufacturing  ability.  Rather  close 
and  frequent  clipping  or  grazing  usu¬ 
ally  sets  the  weeds  back  and  does  more 
damage  to  them  than  to  the  young  tre¬ 
foil. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  new  cabbage  variety  highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  “yellows”  disease  is  reported  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  The 
new  cabbage,  BADGER  MARKET,  has 
a  small,  unusually  compact  head,  and 
is  suitable  for  home  gardens  in  areas 
where  the  highly  destructive  “yellows” 
is  prevalent. 


“JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOORS? 


Not  me!  I  walk  on 
Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 

THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


LESS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY  — live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

MANURE  GAINS  IN  FERTILIZER 
VALUE  —  Non-Skid  Barn  Cal¬ 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  — You’li 

like  the  loro  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  P-1  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-I  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Get  yours  today! 

You'll  use  them  every  day! 
CROP  RECORD  CHART  makes 
it  easy  to  keep  records  of 
seeds  —  fertilizers  —  dates. 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  contains 
helpful  corn  data  —  weights, 
measures,  tables  —  and  space 
for  day-to-day  notes.  Dandy 
to  slip  into  pocket.  Write 
today  for  copies! 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 

funkGhybrids 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  information 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Could  easily  be 
the  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests  of  better 
crops  this  year!  Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Catalog  . . .  learn  how  Hoff¬ 
man’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable  seed  can  mean 
extra  profits  for  you!  Mail  post  card,  letter  now! 

A .  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC* 

Box  41 D,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$. 
YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  oi  Chiistmas  trees.  A  tew  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  educate 
children,  do  other  things  in  future.  Our 
experience  growing  over  20  million  trees 
yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Grower’s  Guide.  Write  for  copy 
today,  also  New  ’54  Evergreens  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 


BOX 


SENSATIONAL  ”2of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101,  —  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 
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GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY  FROM 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


best-tasting 
sweet  corn! 


'SENECA 
CHIEF 


DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

LEADING  BREEDERS  OF 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Here's  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  corn  you  ever 

tasted!  One  happy  customer  writes: 
.  .  this  corn  is  so  good  it’s  even 
delicious  without  butter  or 
seasoning.”  (We  still  like  it  best  with 
butter  and  salt,  but  we’re 
glad  to  get  such  a  glowing 

testimonial!)  Ears  are  81/2"  long 
with  12-14  rows  of  deep, 
narrow,  tender  kernels.  HOLDS 
IN  EATING  CONDITION 
ON  STALK  LONGER  THAN 

ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Q  $1.10  lb.  □  5  lbs.  $3.25 

□  2  lbs.  $2.15  □  10  lbs.  $6.00 

(Above  Prices  Postpaid) 

Send  fan 

NEW  INFORMATIVE  CATALOG 

describing  hundreds  of  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds  including 
our  new  “Warrior”  sweet  corn 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEED  INC.**!,,  ,yi, 
BOX  407  HALL,  N.  Y. 


O  I  enclose _ Send  me - lbs. 

of  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 


NAME. 


ADDRESS_ 
TOWN _ 


STATE 


I 

■ 

■ 


SEND  FREE  CATALOG 


7  Love  to  Garden 

with  my 

Roromr 


Yes,  ROTO-HOE  is  so 
easy  to  operate  t  h  a  t 
women  enjoy  using  it 
too.  And  it's  easy  to 
buy — still  selling  at  the 
low,  low  1947  price, 
due  to  the  tremendous 
customer  acceptance  it 
has  earned  —  ROTO-HOE  complete  costs  only 
$134. 

EXTRA  DIVIDENDS.  Not  only  is  ROTO-HOE  first 
cost  most  modest,  but  there  is  a  complete  line 
of  attachments  all  using  the  same  basic  power 
unit,  all  easily  and  quickly  interchangeable 
in  minutes.  All  are  thoroughly  engineered  and 
"field-proven"  and  the  cost  is  amazingly  low. 
You  can  pump,  spray,  saw  wood,  throw  snow, 
mow,  trim  and  edge  lawns  as  well  as  culti 


vate  and  till  gardens. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

ROTO-HOE's  nationwide  distribution  means 
there’s  a  dealer  near  you.  Write  today  for 
free  color  catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 
ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
Box  63  —  —  —  Newbury,  Ohio 


rrW  “TttucA  jZwte? - 

and  Other  Farm  Crop  Problems 


THE  amount  of  lime  to  apply  to  a 
field  makes  an  interesting  problem. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  hill  land 
which  is  ordinarily  not  considered  of 
high  value.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible 
that  the  cost  of  adding  enough  lime 
to  bring  the  soil  up  to  a  desirable  pH 
will  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the 
land  itself.  For  example,  if  4  tons  of 
lime  are  required  to  bring  the  pH  up 
to  a  reasonable  point  and  if  it  costs 
you  $7.50  to  get  a  ton  of  lime  spread 
on  the  soil,  you  will  have  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  lime  of  $30  per  acre. 

Fortunately  it  has  been  found  that 
with  some  crops  (for  example,  birds- 
foot  and  ladino)  you  get  a  good  cx-op 
if  enough  lime  is  added  close  to  the 
seed  so  that  the  plants  get  a  favorable 
start.  This  practice  is  not  advised  on 
alfalfa  which  should  be  started  only  on 
well-drained  fields. 

A  small  amount  of  lime  has  been 
added  to  these  relatively  poor  soils  by 
putting  on  a  1,000  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre  on  the  surface  and 
seeding  in  the  furrows  made  by  a  culti- 
packer.  In  this  way  the  lime  was  in 
close  contact  with  the  seed  and  made 
conditions  favorable  lor  getting  the 
plants  established. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

IGH  investment  and  high  opeiating 
costs  of  sprinkler  irrigation  make 
it  especially  important  that  you  have  a 
system  properly  designed  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  soils  and  crops. 

1.  Water  should  not  be  applied  faster 
than  the  soil  will  take  it  in,  but  it 
should  be  applied  fast  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  evaporation  loss. 

2.  The  amount  of  water  applied  for 
an  irrigation  should  not  be  greater  than 
can  be  held  by  the  soil  within  the  root 
zone  of  the  crop. 

3.  The  system  should  be  large  enough 
to  replenish  soil  moisture  as  fast  as  the 
crop  uses  it. 

4.  Water  should  be  applied  as  uni- 
formly  over  the  field  as  is  practicable. 

5.  Water  losses  due  to  wind  drift  and 
evaporation  should  not  be  more  than 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  flow  through 
the  system. 

6.  Water  must  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  not  physically 
damage  the  crop. 

•  —  A. a.  — 

HUMUS  IX  ALID  SOIUS 

AT  A  recent  lime  conference  at  Cor¬ 
nell  it  was  pointed  out  that  soils  we 
commonly  speak  of  as  highly  acid  are 
sometimes  also  high  in  organic  mater¬ 
ial  or  humus.  The  reason  for  this  is 
rather  interesting,  namely,  that  a  soil 
which  lacks  lime  is  not  a  favorable 
place  for  the  organisms  which  cause 


decay  of  oi’ganic  matter. 

However,  the  fact  that  acid  soils 
may  be  high  in  organic  matter  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  fertile  soils.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  presence  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil  is  useless  un¬ 
less  it  decays  and,  therefoi’e,  gradually 
disappears.  It  is  the  decay  which  makes 
the  plant  food  in  the  humus  available 
to  growing  plants. 

Lime,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  things 
which  greatly  increases  the  rate  of  de¬ 
cay  of  any  organic  matter  present  in 
the  soil. 

—  a. a.  — 

CHOOSING  LAWN" 

GRASS  SUCH 

HE  Geneva  Experiment  Station  says 
that  lawn  grass  seed  mixtures  can 
be  divided  into  two  groups  depending 
on  the  kind  of  grasses  in  the  mixture. 
One  group  will  produce  a  permanent 
lawn  if  conditions  are  favorable,  while 
the  other  will  produce  a  lawn  that  is 
very  temporary. 

The  Geneva  Station  has  tested  more 
thaix  100  different  brands  of  lawn  mix¬ 
ture  offered  for  sale  in  the  State,  and 
report  that  in  practically  all  cases  the 
labels  indicated  quite  accurately  the 
kind  and  proportion  of  the  seed  and 
the  germination  test.  Therefoi’e,  it  is 
up  to  the  buyer  to  be  sure  he  is  getting 
what  he  wants.  A  mixture  containing 
Kentuck  and  rough  bluegrasses ;  red 
fescues  such  as  Chewings,  Illahee,  and 
creeping,  bentgrasses;  and  white  clover 
will  give  a  permanent  lawn  while  mix¬ 
tures  containing  ryegrass,  meadow  fes¬ 
cue,  redtop,  and  timothy  are  likely  to 
be  quite  temporary. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GROWING  ALFALFA  IN 
CONNECTICUT 

N  SOILS  adapted  to  its  culture,  no 
crop  surpasses  alfalfa  in  yield  of 
forage,  according  to  R.  I.  Munsell,  Con¬ 
necticut  Extension  Agronomist.  Lib- 
ei’al  liming  is  essential  for  success.  A 
soil  test  should  be  made  and  sufficient 
lime  applied  to  bring  soil  reaction  to 
approximately  6.6  pH. 

Fertilizers  recommended  at  seeding 
time  are: 

1.  On  land  l’ecently  cleared  or  iot  re¬ 
cently  fertilized,  disk  in  600  pounds 
20%  superphosphate  and  200  pounds  of 
60%  muriate  of  potash.  Equivalent  nu¬ 
trients  may  be  supplied  by  900  pounds 
0-14-14  or  600  pounds  0-20-20. 

2.  On  land  well  fertilized  or  manured 
during  the  last  three  years,  where  phos¬ 
phorous  is  not  deficient,  disk  in  300 
pounds  of  20%  superphosphate  and  100 
pounds  60%  muriate  of  potash  or  400 
pounds  0-14-14  or  300  pounds  0-20-20; 

3.  Apply  equivalent  of  25  to  30 
pounds  of  borax  per  acre  separately  or 
in  a  mixed  fertilizer. 


—  Photo  courtesy  Research  in  Review.  Uriv.  of  Mass.,  Amherst. 

The  carrots  shown  at  the  left  without  weeds  were  not  weeded  by  hand.  The  ground 
was  sprayed  3  days  before  the  picture  was  taken  with  Stoddard  solvent.  Research 
in  Review,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  from  which  this  picture  was  bor¬ 
rowed,  reports  that  while  the  cost  of  weeding  an  acre  is  about  $25,  growers  indicate 
that  it  is  worth  about  $90  an  acre. 


CRAIG 


OATS 


SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 


SUPPLY 

LIMITED! 


Since  1895 


Write  Today 
For  Full 
Particulars ! 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
“GR0WM0RE”  FARM  SEEDS 


1  TREES 


3  to  5  year  healthy  select* 
Vi  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall.  5  ea 
oh  Colorado  Blue  Sprue 
Norway  Spruce,  Austri* 
f  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas 
Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6 
year  transplants,  8  to  14 
inches  tall.  Blue-green 
to  marvelous  blue  color; 
compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Post- 
oaid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  for  New  '54  Catalog  and  f 
mous  Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide,  fre 


MUSSER 


FORESTS,  INC. 


BOX  83-A 


INDIANA,  Pi 


;,rOU& 


'DdW 

GIANT 
CHERRIES 


FROM  DWARF  TREES 


Two  NEW  pie  cherry  varifiies  .  .  . 
NORTH  STAR  and  METEOR.  Both 
of  «*xce1lent  quality  and  very  hardy. 
NORTH  STAR  .  .  ..  Large.  bright, 
ripening  to  dark  glistening  mahog¬ 
any.  Grows  to  about  5  ft.  tall.  Rip¬ 
ens  July  5th  to  10th. 

METEOR  .  ..Very  vigorous  grower. 
Fruit  very  large,  clear  and  light  red. 
Skin  thin  and  tender.  Delicious  fla¬ 
vor.  Stone  small,  very  free.  Ripen3 
July  15th  to  20th.  Grows  to  5  ft. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


lie  gov 

Hybrid  Tomato 


Giants!  The  largest  smooth 
I  round  red  tomatoes  you  evef 
Isaw,  up  to  2  lbs.  each!  Plant? 
f  grow  faster,  bear  heavier  and 
longer.  Send  stamp  for  post 
age,  we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  Free, 
Or,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $1. 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

481  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all  V«| 


table  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  0.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept,  tot  —  —  —  TIFTON.  OA. 


FRUIll 

TREE 


Write  tor  big  FREE  64 
Color  Catalog.  Stock  Novti 
grown  on  600  acres  in  Dansri 
Priced  right.  Fruit  Trees,  Beri 
Shrubs,  Itoses.  Satisfaction  Gi 
anteed.  Our  70th  Year. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  ' 
39  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 


Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Tomatoes  in  ) 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonde 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Cut 
picture  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA, 
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chairman,  pins  blue  ribbon  on  Flanders  Subordinate  Grange  quilt,  first  prize  winner 
in  the  N.  J.  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show  quilt  contest.  Admiring  the  quilt  with  Mrs.  Henry 
t(  ore  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  home  editor  of  American  Agriculturist;  Mrs.  C. 
|(  Wesley  Starr,  Pennsylvania  Grange  Home  Economics  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Mitchell, 
National  Grange  Home  Economics  chairman.  —Photo:  R.  E.  Griggs,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


:;i 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Coombs 

Wins  Cookie  Contest 


By 


MABEL  HEBEL 


VF  YOU  like  soft  rolled  molasses 
j  cookies,  you  should  have  been  at 
^  Atlantic  City  last  month  for  the 
wind-up  of  the  statewide  1953  baking 
contest  sponsored  jointly  by  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Grange  Home  Economics  Com¬ 
mittee.  Cookies  were  entered  by  thir¬ 
teen  Pomona  winners  —  every  one  a 
champion  in  her  own  county!  — -  and 
when  the  judging  was  over,  the  blue 
ribbon  was  laid  on  the  plate  entered 
by  the  Salem  County  contestant,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Coombs,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  Route 
2,  a  member  of  Elmer  Subordinate 
Grange. 

Second  place  in  the  contest  was  won 
by  Miss  Ruth  A.  Shinn,  Vincentown 
Grange,  Burlington  Pomona;  third 
place  by  Miss  Edith  La  Fetra,  Farm- 
ingdale  Grange,  Monmouth  Pomona, 
and  an  honorable  mention  as  fourth 
place  winner  by  Elizabeth  Watson, 
Hunterdon  Pomona.  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  as  Miss  Edith  Stoffer,  Rut¬ 
gers  University  agent-at-large,  finished 
judging  the  cookies,  and  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  sample  some  of  them. 
They  were  all  excellent,  but  I  agreed 
with  the  judge  that  Mrs.  Coombs’  cook¬ 
ies  were  really  outstanding  in  flavor 
and  texture. 

The  next  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
handing  out  American  Agriculturist 
cash  awards  to  the  winners:  $25.00  to 
Mrs.  Coombs;  $15.00  to  Miss  Shinn,  and 
$10.00  to  Miss  La  Fetra.  All  thirteen 
contestants  received  $1.00  each  from 
the  State  Home  Economics  Committee. 
The  other  contestants  who  competed 
in  the  finals  were:  Emma  Nenninger, 
Middlesex-Somerset  Pomona;  Mary  F. 
Frey,  Warren;  Marion  Campbell,  Cum¬ 
berland;  Lenora  Rome,  Sussex;  Mrs. 
Pearl  Hess,  Cape  May;  Hannah  Staf¬ 
ford,  Camden;  Susie  B.  Kirby,  Glouces¬ 
ter;  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Renk,  Mercer. 

Another  baking  contest  will  be  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  this  year  by  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  New  Jersey 
Grange  Home  Economics  Committee, 
whose  members  are  Mrs.  Laura  B. 
Henry,  Greendell,  chairman;  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
othy  A.  Alles,  Flemington,  and  Mrs. 
Bernice  F.  Farry,  Farmingdale.  Ginger¬ 
bread  will  be  the  subject  of  this  year’s 
competition,  and  score  cards  containing 
rules,  prizes,  and  judges’  standards-' will 


soon  be  in  the  hands  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  chairmen. 

Although  the  awarding  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  prizes  to  the  cook¬ 
ie  contest  winners  was  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  visit  to  Atlantic  City,  I  en¬ 
joyed  all  of  the  State  Grange  program. 
During  the  Home  Economics  Confer¬ 
ence  at  which  awards  were  made  to 
cookie  contest  winners,  nearly  $1,000 
in  other  awards  were  made  to  winners 
of  various  Grange  Home  Economics 
contests,  including  the  sewing,  quilt, 
and  pantry  shelf  contests,  and  the  new 
Home  Economics  Recognition  Program. 

The  quilt  entries  in  the  State  contest 
spilled  over  from  the  Grange  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Hotel  Morton  to  the  big 
auditorium  where  the  New  Jersey  Mid- 
Atlantic  Farm  Show  was  being  held. 
Sixteen  of  18  beautiful  quilts,  made  by 
Subordinate  Granges,  were  on  display 
there,  and  five  of  them  were  awarded 
special  Farm  Show  prizes  totaling  more 
than  $150.00.  The  top  five  Farm  Show 
quilt  winners  were,  in  this  order:  Flan¬ 
ders  Grange,  Farmers  Enterprise,  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  Titusville,  and  Harrisonville. 

The  18  quilts  were  also  judged  in  the 
State  contest,  and  in  this  competition 
the  winners  were:  Delaware  Valley 
Grange,  1st;  Mullica  Hill,  2nd;  Flan¬ 
ders,  3rd;  and  Cold  Spring,  4th.  The 
Delaw-are  Valley  Grange  quilt,  which 
was  selected  to  go  to  the  National 
Grange  contest,  will  be  presented  later 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

I  came  away  from  Atlantic  City 
greatly  impressed  with  New  Jersey 
Grangers’  hospitality  and  the  work  of 
the  Home  Economics  committees.  The 
new  Subordinate  Grange  Recognition 
Program,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Grange  Home  Economics  Committee  in 
cooperation  with  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation,  emphasizes  community 
service  and  cooperation  with  churches, 
schools  and  other  organizations  work¬ 
ing  toward  community  betterment. 
Contributions  to  charitable  causes,  to 
better  health,  to  such  overseas  causes 
as  CARE  and  CROP;  gift  projects  for 
veterans’  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged 
and  hospitals,  are  all  listed  in  the 
“achievement  yardstick”  for  Subordin¬ 
ate  Granges.  The  Grange,  always  a 
power  for  good,  is  making  its  influence 
and  service  felt  in  an  ever  widening 
sphere. 


Three  Great  Lines 


Sawmills.  Threshers,  Peanu. 
Pickers  &.  Balers. 


Forage  Harvesters 


When  you  want  the  latest 
and  best  in  tractors,  com¬ 
bines,  balers,  power  units, 
sawmills,  threshers,  or  forage 
harvesters,  look  to  your  Frick 
Branch  or  Distributor.  Along 
with  the  world-famous  M-M, 
Frick,  and  Fox  lines  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  handle  Bear  Cat 
feed  mills,  Rosenthal  husker- 
shredders  and  combines,  and 
similar  advanced  equipment. 

Get  catalogs  and  prices 
now  on  the  equipment  you 
need.  Write 

YOUR  FRICK  BRANCHES 

are  located  in: 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Easton,  Pa. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Montoursville,  Pa. 


L 

LOCK 

DOWELLING 

KEEP  SILAGE  PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA  Wood— Warmth, 

Wood— Flavor,  Wood— Acid  Resistant, 

Wood  —  Unadilla 

Buy  right  the  first  time!  Picture  yourself  as  the 
owner  of  a  new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla.  Wood 
is  not  harmed  by  silage  acids.  Wood  is  the  time- 
proven  material  for  long  life  silos.  Factory  creosote 
provides  a  permanent  finish  for  your  Unadilla.  Store 
this  year’s  crops  in  a  heavy-duty,  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silo  — a  Unadilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B-76  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


OATS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


ertified 
•SplprtpH 


CRAIG,  Ajax, 
Clinton,  Mohawk 
Beaver  and 

CllfAflapl.  Cf  n. 


Write  Dept.  A-3 
For  Price e 

Representatives 
Wanted  In 
Unassigned 
Territories 
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Get  quick  healing,  by  using  Lanolin- 
loaded  BAG  BALM  for  injuries  such 
as  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn.  The  favorite  for  more  than  50 
years,  BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays 
on.  For  tender  tissues  use  this  safe,  cor¬ 
rect  treatment,  antiseptic  on  contact. 
Proven  best  medium  for  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Why  gamble  —  insist  on  the 
genuine  BAG  BALM  in  the  big  familiar 
10-oz.  can.  Get  today  at  your  local 
dealers. 

FREE  COW  BOOK,  authoritative  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.”  WRITE  today! 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonvilie  50,  Vermont 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does;  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position— never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 


—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 


,  ^ 1 
•  Folded^  1 1 
Position 


.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 


i~  ~r  -  „ 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-114,  UNADILLA,  N,Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  (5>  $3.84,  7x9  @  $i.04;  -xl2  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
9?  Washington  st.,  Binghamton,  New  York 
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according  to  conditions  on  individual 
farms  but  typical  questions  might  be : 

Is  the  size  of  business  right  for  the 
labor  force? 

Is  our  equipment  adequate?  Should 
we  try  to  do  custom  work  to  reduce 
overhead  ?  Should  we  hire  custom  work 
rather  than  buy  more  equipment? 

Should  some  of  our  farm  enterprises 
be  reduced  or  abandoned  in  order  to  put 
more  time  on  those  that  are  most 
profitable  ? 

No  matter  how  good  the  times,  some 
farmers  lose  money;  no  matter  how 
bad  the  times,  a  few  show  a  profit. 
Often  the  difference  lies  in  the  answers 
to  questions  such  as  those  listed  above. 

4.  Use  credit  wisely. 

It’s  a  time  to  watch  debts.  Farmers 
will  certainly  be  slow  to  use  credit  to 
buy  anything  not  actually  needed  for 
living  or  farming.  Borrowing  for  equip¬ 
ment  to  save  labor,  assuming  there  is 
work  enough  for  it  to  do,  is  surely  jus¬ 
tified,  as  is  borrowing  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  by  bolstering  weak  spots  in  the 
business. 

You  may  want  to  study  present  in¬ 
debtedness.  If  you  have  scattered  debts, 
you  may  decide  to  get  one  loan  to  cover 
them,  with  regular  payments  spread 
over  a  sufficiently  long  time.  Credit  is 
a  production  tool  that  can  be  used  or 
abused  the  same  as  any  other  farm  tool. 

5.  Farmers  can  begin  to  stop  asking 
government  to  solve  all  their  problems. 

I  use  the  words  “begin  to  stop”  be¬ 
cause  no  one  advocates  the  abrupt  drop¬ 
ping  of  price  supports.  The  overproduc¬ 
tion  largely  caused  by  high  supports 
has  brought  a  situation  so  serious  that 
discontinuing  them  abruptly  would 
have  drastic  effects  on  producers  of 
some  products,  especially  wheat  and 
cotton.  But  farmers,  countrywide,  can 
demand  a  gradual  shortening  of  the 
crutches  until  producers  stand  on  their 
own  feet  except  possibly  in  times  of 
disaster. 

Furthermore,  food  producers  can 
give  solid  backing  to  sound  efforts  to 
get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in.  Among 
the  possibilities  are :  Increasing  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of  products  in  over¬ 
supply,  a  sensible  program  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  government-owned  stocks,  de¬ 
tailed  exploration  of  ways  and  means 
for  increasing  exports,  and  more  re¬ 
search,  the  thing  most  likely  to  bring 
long-time  solutions  to  most  problems. 

We  hear  many  predictions  that  popu¬ 
lation  increase  will  solve  our  surplus 
problem  by  1975  but  who  can  wait  that 
long?  Fundamentally,  the  problem  is 
bringing  production  into  line  with  de¬ 
mand.  There  are  two  ways  to  do  it — 
government  control  or  a  free  market. 

Too  many  people  do  not  fear  con¬ 
trols  because  they  have  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  Too  many  fear  a 
free  market  because  they  have  had  too 
little  experience  with  it!  After  all,  the 
poultrymen,  the  vegetable  growers  and 
the  fruit  growers  who  have  had  no 
high  price  supports,  seem  quite  as  pros¬ 
perous  and  contented  as  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  growers  who  have  had  them! 

Congress  will  undoubtedly  enact 
some  farm  legislation  in  the  coming 
session.  Unfortunately  they  may  enact 
what  they  believe  to  be  best  from  the 
political  rather  than  from  the  economic 
outlook,  especially  the  long-time  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook.  It  is  freely  predicted 
that  Congress  will  merely  extend  the 
present  law  calling  for  high  supports 
on  so-called  basic  products.  In  the  long 
run  that  would  be  tragic.  It  will  solve 
nothing.  It  will  merely  postpone — and 
make  tougher — the  eventual  reckoning. 


(Continued  from  Page  J) 

In  the  Northeast,  at  least,  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  the  fallacy  of  high 
supports.  They  have  so  expressed  their 
beliefs  in  resolutions  at  countless  farm 
meetings.  The  change  to  a  long-time 
viewpoint  is  slow,  mainly  because  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  bombarded  with  prop¬ 
aganda  defending  the  present  program; 
while  relatively  little  has  been  said,  un¬ 
til  recently,  about  the  fundamental  fal¬ 
lacies  of  high  government  supports  and 
controls.  Meanwhile  Secretary  Benson, 
who  is  trying  to  bring  some  sense  into 
the  government  program  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  been  the  target  for  vicious  at¬ 
tacks  by  those  who  want  more,  rather 
than  less,  government  control  of  farm¬ 
ing.  « 

On  page  5  of  each  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  in  1954,  we  plan  to  give 
up-to-date  information  on  farm  condi¬ 
tions  plus  suggestions  that  may  in¬ 
crease  your  returns.  Meanwhile  here,  in 
brief  form,  are  a  few  facts  about  two 
important  farm  enterprises  in  the 
Northeast: 

MILK:  Nation-wide  milk  production  in 
1953  was  approximately  118  billion 
pounds  while  consumption  was  right 
around  115  billion.  Most  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  3  billion  pounds  is  owned  by 
the  government  in  the  form  of  butter, 
non-fat  milk  solids  and  'cheese.  It  is 
predicted  that  a  year  from  now  the 
carryover  may  be  equivalent  to  8y2  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk.  That  can’t  go  on 
forever.  Production  must  be  brought 
into  line  with  demand. 


Dairy  cow  numbers  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  both  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Northeast,  and,  judging  from  the 


1951  it  was  $4.70.  Estimates  have  been 
made  that  the  average  farm  price  of 
milk  in  ’54  might  be  15  to  20  cents  a 
cwt.  lower  than  in  1953. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  dairy¬ 
men  for  next  year: 

1.  Raise  fewer  heifers. 

2.  Cull  poor  cows  even  though  meat 
prices  are  discouraging. 

3.  Put  more  dependence  on  your 
•home-grown  roughage  even  if  produc¬ 
tion  drops  a  little. 

4.  Use  some  milk  to  raise  calves 
either  for  replacements  or  for  veal. 

5.  Continue  to  give  your  support  to 
milk  advertising  and  publicity. 

6.  Use  more  milk  and  butter  on  your 
table. 

EGGS:  The  number  of  laying  hens  on 
farms  January  1  is  estimated  at  1% 
above  a  year  ago.  However,  production 
per  hen  is  up  slightly.  Poultrymen  in 
1953  had  a  relatively  good  year  and 
may  be  encouraged  to  raise  more  baby 
chicks  this  coming  spring. 

Egg  prices  during  the  coming  year 
are  likely  to  be  something  like  this:  A 
little  below  last  year  for  the  first  three 
months.  About  the  same  as  last  year 
for  the  next  six  months.  Prices  during 
the  last  three  months  will  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  number  of  baby  chicks 
that  poultrymen  raise.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  poultrymen  if  about 
the  same  number  of  chicks  were  raised 
as  last  year.  Probably  more  will  be 
raised,  and  poultry  profits  will  be  low¬ 
er  late  in  1954  and  in  1955. 

Broiler  production  in  1953  reached 
about  925  million  birds  and  an  increase 
of  5  to  7%  is  expected  in  1954.  Prices 
are  likely  to  be  a  little  lower. 

More  turkey  breeders  have  been  kept 
than  a  year  ago,  therefore,  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  turkeys  next  fall — 
probably  with  prices  a  little  lower. 


—  A. A. 


number  of  heifers  being  raised,  will 


continue  to  increase  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  year. 

In  New  York  State  this  past  year, 
the  average  farm  price  of  milk  was 
$4.35  a  cwt.;  in  1952  it  was  $4.76;  in 


Each  American  family  owing  about 
$5,700  as  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  debt,  on  a  population  basis,  is 
about  100  times,  worse  off  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  it  was  in  1910,  according  to 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 


STRANGE  NOISES 


dobn  (Sooc/a)>n 


A  WIFE  who  hears  strange  noises  at  night  creates  quite  a  problem  for 
her  husband— especially  if  they  sleep  together.  No  man  can  get  a 
night’s  rest  if  the  little  woman  every  fifteen  minutes  jabs  him  in  the  ribs 
and  whispers  hoarsely,  “Dear,  I  hear  a  noise  in  the  kitchen!  Maybe  it’s  a 
burglar.”  She  pokes  friend  husband  again.  “I  heard  a  click  like  somebody’s 
in  the  knife  drawer.  I’ll  bet  it’s  that  escaped  maniac  we  read  about.  He’s 
hunting  a  carving  knife.” 

An  acquaintance  of  mine — and  he  is  a  short-tempered  character — used 
extreme  methods  to  make  his  missus  forget  strange  noises.  He  hauled  her 
into  the  bathtub  and  doused  her  head  under  the  cold  faucet  till  she  re¬ 
gained  her  reason.  (I  don’t  at  all  approve  of  this  method.) 

A  more  sensible  way  for  a  husband  to  calm  a  nervous  wife  is  to  creep 
stealthily  downstairs,  then  give  a  terrible  yell:  “Get  out,  you  rascal,  get 
out!”  Next  he  picks  up  a  chair  and  whacks  the  floor  loudly.  After  he  slams 
the  back  door  and  shouts  a  couple  more  times,  mama  thinks  she  has  mar¬ 
ried  a  real  hero,  i 

My  Uncle  John  Goodwin,  for  whom  I  was  named,  had  his  own  way  of 
scaring  intruders  out  of  the  house.  Aunt  Martha  was  the  kind  of  woman 
who  often  heard  taps  and  scraping  and  clicking  sounds  in  the  wee  Lours. 
When  she  would  push  Uncle  John  out  of  bed  and  order  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  Uncle  John  would  pick  up  his  trombone,  go  out  to  the  head  of  the 
stairway  and  play  a  roaring  trombone  smear.  He  figured  that  would 
scare  away  anything.  And  do  you  know  what  ?  There  was  a  burglar  in  the 
house  one  night.  After  a  few  blasts  on  the  sliphorn,  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Martha  heard  glass  breaking.  The  burglar  had  jumped  right  through  the 
bay  window. 
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Please  tell  me  how  to  stop  m>  stove¬ 
pipe  from  sweating.  This  pipe  from  my 
heater  goes  up  through  a  thimble  in  the 
ceiling  into  the  chimney  in  the  attic.  It 
sweats  and  runs  down  into  the  room 
below. 

You  do  not  make  clear  whether  the 
liquid  is  running  down  on  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  the  pipe,  but  probably 
it  runs  down  the  inside  of  the  pipe  and 
stains  the  top  of  the  heater.  If  so,  your 
trouble  is  probably  due  to  your  check¬ 
ing  the  fire  either  by  shutting  off  the 
draft  on  the  heater  or  by  turning  a 
damper  in  the  pipe.  Either  way  leaves 
the  pipe  full  of  hot,  steamy  gases  which 
have  no  way  to  get  out  and  are  cooled 
by  the  cold  air  in  the  attic  and  con¬ 
densed  into  the  creosotic  liquid.  What 
you  must  do  is  to  -check  the  fire  with 
an  opening  in  the  pipe  above  the  fire 
so  that  warm  air  from  the  room  can 
rush  into  the  pipe  and  carry  the  hot 
gases  out  before  they  have  time  to 
cool. 

If  the  moisture  comes  down  on  the 
outside  of  the  pipe,  it  is  probably  due 
to  rain  or  snow  water  coming  down 
the  chimney  and  then  down  the  pipe. 
The  remedy  is  to  put  a  cover  over  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  usually  by  setting 
bricks  on  end  and  cementing  into  a 
gable  cover. — I.W.D. 


I  have  some  galvanized  roofing  which 
has  been  stored  in  the  barn.  It  has  spots 
of  a  white  powder  on  it.  What  causes  it? 

Apparently  the  roofing  has  been 
stored  in  a  flat  pile.  When  moisture  is 
present,  this  makes  sort  of  an  electric 
battery  and  the  electric  current  breaks 
down  the  coating.  If  it  has  progressed 
very  far,  it  has  damaged  the  roofing. 
If  you  can  rub  off  the  film  with  your 
hand  and  still  have  the  roofing  smooth, 
no  great  harm  has  been  done.  If  the 
surface  remains  rough  you  can  use  a 
stiff  wire  brush  and  then  put  on  a  good 
metal  paint  before  the  roofing  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  correct  way  to  store  galvan¬ 
ized  roofing  is  to  store  it  on  end,  leaned 
against  a  wall. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  putting  on  a 
pound  of  ladino  seed  per  acre? 

A  common  way  is  to  use  a  cyclone 
seeder  and  to  mix  the  seed  with  from  6 
to  10  pounds  of  superphosphate  or  fine 
sand.  You  can  experiment  a  little  to  see 
which  suits  you  best.  If  you  can  locate 
sand  about  the  size  of  the  seed  it  will 
help  to  prevent  separation  but  the  sand 
will  still  be  heavier  than  the  seed  so 
there  will  be  some  separation  which 
you  will  need  to  check.  If  separation 
has  occurred,  you  can,  of  course,  mix 
them  again. 

Where  you  are  putting  on  a  mixture 
you  will  find  that  the  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy  will  go  on  fairly  well,  but  when 
you  put  on  brome  and  orchard  grass 
with  a  cyclone  seeder  you  will  find 
that  the  clover  will  spread  farther  .than 
the  grass  because  it  is  heavier.  Brome 
doesn’t  work  well  with  a  seeder  and  is 
commonly  mixed  in  with  oats  for 
seeding. 

If  any  reader  has  worked  out  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  putting  on  a  pound 
or  two  of  seed  per  acre,  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

How  much  variation  is  there  in  the  uni¬ 
form  price  that  dairymen  get  who  are 
shipping  to  the  Metropolitan  market?  I 
mean  by  that— variation  brought  about  by 
distance  to  market  and  butterfat  test. 

Figures  show  that  in  August  ’53  the 
uniform  price  was  $4.26.  In  the  one  to 
ten  mile  zone,  three  per  c'ent  milk 
brought  the  producer  $4.11  while  in  the 
401  to  430  mile  zone,  milk  testing  4.5% 
brought  $4.75%. 
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Americas  dairy  farmers  rang  out  the  old  year  in  the  grim  knowledge 
that  all  was  not  well.  Soaring  costs,  competitive  price  supports,  mount¬ 
ing  stocks  of  dairy  products  in  storage,  unfair  criticism  and  falling 
incomes  had  backed  them  into  a  corner.  If  they  were  going  to  get  out 
without  losing  their  shirts,  1954  was  the  year  to  do  it.  Government 
help  was  not  the  whole  answer,  so  they  resolved  to  turn  to  the  only 
help  that  had  never  failed  them  .  .  .  Self  Help! 


Dairymen’s  League  and  National  Milk 

Producers  Led  the  Way 

» 

Top  executives  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  took  a  leading  part  in 
preparing  and  presenting  the  program  of  Self  Help  before  the  National 
Milk  Producers’  Federation  in  Houston,  Texas  last  November. 

Briefly  the  program  calls  for  dairymen-financed  price  stabilization 
to  provide  adequate,  balanced  and  orderly  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Further  to  stabilize  prices 
at  levels  which  will  insure  a  fair  return  to  producers,  and  to  provide 
consumers  with  a  full  supply  at  salable  prices. 


1954  Is  the  Critical  Year 

All  agree  that  the  level  of  dairy  prices  for  1954  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  level  at  which  prices  are  supported  beginning  April  1. 

Should  government  price  supports  fall  to  85%  of  parity,  the  self  help 
program  is  expected  to  yield  dairymen  $79,000,000.00  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  receive.  Should  the  support  level  fall  to  75%  of  parity, 
the  additional  income  could  reach  $500,000,000.00. 

Both  figures  are  based  on  the  prospect  that  no  income  is  realized 
from  the  products  bought  under  the  self-help  plan. 

The  program  not  only  benefits  the  dairyman  in  a  substantial  way, 
but  also  disarms  the  criticism  of  government  buying  up  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  keep  consumer  prices  high. 
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$  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 

ARTIFICIAL  DREEDING  TO  NYABC 
SIRES  OFFERS  YOU  THE  MOST  IN  1954! 

Figure  your  herd  breeding  costs  any  M  ay  you  w  ant  -  -  - 
COST  OF  KEEPING  A  SIRE  -  -  - 

In  an  average  herd,  artificial  breeding  to  NYABC  sires 
costs  just  about  33  cents  a  day.  Can  you  keep  a  herd 
sire  for  33  cents  a  day? 

PRODUCTION  RESULTS  -  -  - 

Average  of  all  artificially  sired  daughters  of  NYABC 
sires  tested  in  DHIA  is  11,131  pounds  milk,  3.7 %  test, 
and  416  pounds  of  fat  (2X,  305  days,  M.E.) 

SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  -  -  - 

Service  near  as  your  phone.  No  danger  to  yourself ,  fam¬ 
ily  workers,  friends  when  you  breed  your  herd  to 
NYABC  sires. 


If  you’re  located  in  New  York  or  Western  Vermont,  you 
can  get  the  low  cost  facts  about  cattle  artificial  breeding 
to  great  NYABC  sires  from  your  local  NYABC  technician. 
Or  write : 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


superior  meat, too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis. ..vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds-For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  yOUr  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire.  r 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in48  states  Absolute  Iron  Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  2E  N.  J. 


Floyd  White,  R4,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


Special  Introductory  Offer  .  .  . 

Wyeth  NEW  Tribiotic  Ointment 

for  MASTITIS 

REG.  98c  -  NOW  $8.40  Dozen 

Send  Orders  to: 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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BABY  CHICK  Worth? 


By  HUGH  L.  COSLINE 


What’s  more 


|UY  two  lots  of  baby  chicks  from 
different  hatcheries  and,  al¬ 
though  you  may  pay  twice  as 
much  for  one  lot  as  you  do  for 
the  other,  you  won’t  SEE  much  differ¬ 
ence.  Why  is  it  that  one  hatchery  can 
get  more  for  chicks  than  another? 

important  from  your 
standpoint  as  a  buy¬ 
er,  is  one  lot  worth 
the  extra  cost  ?  I 
think  they  are,  as¬ 
suming  that  the 
high-priced  chicks 
really  have  the  qual¬ 
ity.  You  may  not 
SEE  the  value  at  a 
glance  but  it  is 
there.  Unfortunately 
a  hatcheryman,  for 
a  short  time,  can 
get  the  extra  price 
without  the  quality. 
But  he  is  soon  found 
out  and  that  is  the  end  of  his  business. 

If  you  have  had  any  thought  that 
one  chick  is  as  good  as  another,  I  wish 
you  could  have  been  with  me  recently 
when  I  spent  a  half  day  talking  with 
an  outstanding  breeder  and  hatchery¬ 
man.  His  is  no  fly-by-night  business.  It 
has  been  going  30  years  and  has  made 
a  record  of  steady  progress. 


Hugh  Cosline 


Even  so,  progress  in  recent  years  has 
been  more  rapid  and  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  records  have  been  kept  and 
selection  has  been  made  on  a  family, 
rather  than  on  an  individual,  basis.  The 
easy  way  is  to  trapnest  pullets  and 
breed  from  those  that  lay  the  most 
eggs.  It  is  the  easy  way  but  it  is  not 


the  scientific  way. 


How  It’s  Done 

When  records  are  kept  on  a  family 
basis,  breeding  pens  are  made  up  with 
hens  and  males  of  known  ancestry.  The 
eggs  are  saved,  and  each  is  marked 
with  the  hen’s  number.  They  are  incu¬ 
bated  and  when  the  egg  records  of  the 
resulting  pullets  are  studied  prior  to 
mating  the  next  generation,  the  records 
of  all  full  sisters  are  pooled  together 
and  averaged.  This  average,  rather 
than  the  individual  record,  is  what  de¬ 
termines  whether  a  family  is  kept  or 
discarded.  From  the  standpoint  of  her¬ 
edity,  the  sister  who  produces  the  few¬ 
est  eggs  may  be  just  as  good  as  the 
sister  who  makes  the  best  record  in 
the  family. 

I  said  that  the  egg  records  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  up  breeding  pens  but 
that  is  not  all.  For  example,  there 
would  be  little  profit  in  breeding  a  fam¬ 
ily  with  a  wonderful  egg  production  if 
a  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  failed  to 
hatch.  Naturally,  hatchability  enters  in¬ 
to  selection.  And  even  if  the  eggs  did 
hatch,  what  would  be  the  advantage  if 
only  a  few  of  the  pullets  lived  to  be  old 
enough  to  produce  eggs?  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  hatchability  and  livability,  and 
on  this  farm  there  are  some  families 
where  every  pullet  has  lived  to  be  at 
least  a  year  old.  The  owner  says  that 
both  hatchability  and  livability  are  in¬ 
herited. 

Then  suppose  we  succeed  in  breeding 
a  family  of  hens  where  all  the  eggs 
hatch  and  all  the  pullets  live,  but  where 
the  eggs  are  small  or  have  weak  shells. 
That  doesn’t  prove  to  be  very  profitable. 
They  must  be  bred  to  lay  eggs  that  are 
marketable. 

By- this  time  you  can  begin  to  realize 
that  breeding  chickens  is  complicated. 
Even  so,  we  haven’t  yet  reached  the 
end  of  the  process.  At  least  two  other 
factors  are  believed  to  be  inherited  on  a 
family  basis.  One  is  the  tendency  to  be 


cannibalistic,  that  is,  to  pick  other  birds 
to  the  point  where  they  will  die  or  must 
be  killed.  On  this  farm  when  even  one 
bird  shows  the  slightest  trace  of  can¬ 
nibalism  the  entire  family  is  discarded 
as  future  breeders. 

Another  serious  fault  in  poultry  is 
that  some  birds  develop  leukosis,  often 
spoken  of  as  paralysis,  although  it  has 
other  manifestations.  Birds  showing  any 
trace  of  leukosis  are  rigidly  culled  out 
of  the  breeding  flock. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  program  such 
as  I  have  outlined  requires  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
tra  labor.  Trapnesting  is  time-consum¬ 
ing;  so  is  keeping  records  and  studying 
and  analyzing  them  to  make  full  use 
of  them.  Producing  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  are  hatched  on  this  farm  costs 
more  than  producing  chicks  of  un¬ 
known  and  uncertain  ancestry  and  they 
are  worth  more.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
in  the  way  of  extra  egg  production  per 
bird  per  year  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost 
of  the  chick. 

On  the  farm  I  have  described,  indi¬ 
vidual  egg  production  records  are  kept 
for  at  least  five  generations.  In  fact,  on 
most  individuals  in  the  breeding  pens, 
the  owner,  if  he  wishes,  can  find  the 
production  record  of  an  ancestor  from 
10  to  20  generations  back. 

With  modern  costs  of  housing,  labor 
and  feed,  most  poultrymen  are  giving 
more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
chicks  they  buy.  It  takes  just  as  much 
time  and  almost  as  much  feed  to  care 
for  a  hen  that  produces  150  eggs  a  year 
as  it  does  to  care  for  one  that  produces 
250  a  year.  A  pullet  that  dies  before 
she  has  laid  enough  eggs  to  pay  for 
her  cost  is  an  unprofitable  bird.  That 
is  why  forward-looking  hatcherymen 
are  paying  so  much  attention  to  breed¬ 
ing  and  why  forward-looking  poultry- 
men  are  willing  to  pay  the  extra  cost. 
It  may  also  be  the  reason  why  some 
hatcherymen  who  have  not  followed  a 
constructive  breeding  program  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
stay  in  business. 

—  A. A.  — 

1954  WESTERN 
NEW7  YORK  POULTRY 
EXPOSITION  PLANNED 

The  1954  Western  New  York  Poultry 
Exposition  will  be  held  February  10th 
and  11th  at  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  Exposition  is  an  annual  event 
by  the  Western  New  York  Poultry 
Association  of  which  Charles  Jeffers, 
Sodus,  N.  Y.,  poultryman,  is  president. 
Chief  function  of  the  organization  is  to 
promote  the  poultry  industry  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  State. 

Directors  of  the  association  are  now 
laying  plans  for  an  even  more  exten¬ 
sive  educational  program  and  trade 
show  than  the  1953  Exposition.  The 
1953  Exposition  featured  80  commer¬ 
cial  and  educational  exhibits  and  at¬ 
tracted  over  5000  people. 

Information  regarding  the  trade 
show  may  be  obtained  by  writing  John 
Carlile,  89  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

At  all  levels  America  collects  $90.3 
billion  a  year  to  govern  itself.  That’s 
just  under  one  third  of  its  income  .  .  . 
Everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  impact  of  taxes  on  the  economy 
knows  that  if  the  United  States  had 
carried  a  comparable  tax  burden  in  the 
first  120  years  of  its  existence,  it  could 
never  have  become  the  country  it  is 
today.  There  would  not  have  been  left 
from  the  earnings  of  every  thrifty  per¬ 
son  money  to  invest  to  take  the  bur¬ 
den  of  work  off  the  backs  of  men  and 
animals.  —  Rochester  (N.YJ  Times¬ 
'd  nion. 
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FARMER’S  TV  OR  RADIO 
PROGRAM 
REALISTICALLY 
INTERPRETED 

By  Agnes  A.  Word 

“Break  the  Bank” — Taxpaying  tune 
“Strike  it  Rich”— Early  spring  plowing 
“Amateur  Hour”  —  A  new  hired  man 
takes  over 

“Racket  Squad” — Calves  bawling  to  be 
fed 

“The  Name’s  the  Same” — Name  applied 
to  any  farm  animal  refusing  to  con¬ 
form 

“My  True  Story” — Falling  price  of  milk 
and  high  price  of  living 
“I’ve  Got  a  Secret” — Pullet  laying  first 
egg 

“Trouble  with  Father” — Mother  show¬ 
ing  Dad  expense  account 
“Welcome  Travelers”  —  Neighbors’ 
cattle  strayed  into  cornfield 
“One  Man’s  Family” — Jerry,  the  cow’s 
husband,  and  dll  his  wives 
“Guiding  Light”  —  Morning  sutirays 
pointing  to  time  to  rise 
“Dangerous  Assignment”  —  Milking 
fresh  heifer  first  time 
“Dragnet” — Evening  chores  tangled  to¬ 
gether  after  a  hard  day 
—  a. a.  — 

IADD  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND  STILL  i.iimvivi. 


Preventing  Winter 
Injury  On  Fruit 

IN  PLANTING  trees  and  when  dig¬ 
ging  around  them,  the  soil  is  often 
left  low.  During  the  growing  season, 
this  does  no  harm  and  may  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  when  watering  is  necessary. 
However,  where  the  soil  freezes  and 
water  and  ice  collect  about  the  base  of 
the  plant,  winter  injury  to  the  crown 
may  occur.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
level  of  the  ground  be  such  that  water 
drains  away  from  the  trunk.  A  few 
shovels  of  dirt  may  be  enough. 

If  the  level  of  the  dirt  is  lowered 
about  a  tree  trunk  in  the  fall,  winter 
injury  may  result.  Tissue  which  is  un¬ 
derground  has  the  limited  cold  resist¬ 
ance  of  roots  and  is  easily  killed.  If  ex¬ 
posed  early  in  the  season,  such  tissue 
will  take  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
top  and  is  cold  resistant.  The  point  is, 
don’t  change  conditions  in  the  fall  and 
if  in  doubt,  a  little  extra  soil  about  the 
base  is  a  safety  factor  worth  consid¬ 
ering. 

Much  of  the  winter  damage  to  berries 
may  be  prevented  by  mulches.  Mulches 
don’t  keep  the  soil  warm,  but  maintain 
conditions  rather  constant.  Early  in  the 
fall,  the  soil  is  warmer  under  a  mulch, 
while  in  the  spring,  such  protected  soil 
may  be  cooler.  However,  the  day  to  day 
fluctuations  do  not  occur.  It  is  these 
frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  temper¬ 
ature  which  do  the  most  damage. 

Mulches  should  be  materials  which 
do  not  exclude  too  much  air.  This  is 
especially  important  with  strawberries. 
Straw,  sawdust,  shavings,  pine  needles, 
and  oak  leaves  are  good  materials.  The 
leaves  of  maples  usually  mat  down  too 
much  and  will  eventually  kill  all  vege¬ 
tation  under  them.  Mulch  may  be  put 
around  trees  and  brambles  any  time. 
A  small  amount  may  be  placed  over 
strawberries  early  in  the  fall,  but  com¬ 
plete  coverage  should  wait  until  really 
cold  weather — usually  early  December 
is  soon  enough.  —  E.  P.  Christopher, 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

'  '  —  A. A.  — 


the  total  number  now  attending  college 
to  30. 

The  Ladd  fund  was  started  following 
Dean  Ladd’s  death  by  his  many  friends. 
The  committee,  made  up  of  a  number 
of  these  friends,  is  hoping  in  the  near 
future  to  complete  the  job  of  bringing 
the  fund  to  the  full  $100,000.  The  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  fund  is  T.  E.  LaMont  of 
Albion,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Carl 
E.  Ladd  Scholarship  Committee  is 
Frank  Beneway  of  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

THE  RIG  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM  SHOW 

ATES  for  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  at  Harrisburg  are  January  11 
to  15.  Over  the  years  this  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  farm  shows 
of  the  Northeast. 


Among  the  many  features  will  be 
awards  presented  to  the  “Master  To¬ 
mato  Growers”  of  the  State. 

A  number  of  FFA  members  will  be 
honored  by  being  designated  as  Key¬ 
stone  Farmers,  the  highest  State 
award.  In  each  of  five  FFA  regions  of 
the  State  one  boy  will  be  selected  as 
Regional  State  Star  Farmer. 

A  brand  new  feature  of  the  1954 
Farm  Shqw  will  be  a  review  of  old 
farm  machines  and  equipment  and 
their  modern  counterparts.  The  date  for 
this  feature  will  be  Thursday  evening 
in  the  large  arena. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  events 
that  can  be  seen.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  the  usual  entries  of  farm  products 
with  cash  premiums  totalling  over 
$55,000. 


TIME-SAVER 

Reading  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  about  saving  steps,  nothing  came 
to  my  mind  that  seemed  worth  writing 
about  until  I  broke  my  egg  timer.  Then 
I  realized  just  how  much  of  a  time 
saver  it  really  is.  When  I  am  washing 
my  eggs  I  use  a  three-minute  egg  tim¬ 
er  to  keep  track  of  the  minutes  the 
eggs  are  in  the  washer.  In  this  way 
there  isn’t  any  guessing  as  to  whether 
they  have  been  in  for  two,  three,  or 
four  minutes.  With  this  timer  I  can 
grade  eggs,  write  out  egg  slips  or  any 
other  chore  as  long  as  I  can  keep  an 
eye  on  the  timer  occasionally. 

Needless  to  say,  a  new  egg  timer  is 
on  the  top  of  my  wife’s  shopping  list. 

—Allan  R.  Beach,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


20%  More  Eggs!  15%  Better  Feed  Efficiency! 

Pullets  fed  the  new  self- feeding  block  laid  20%  more 
eggs  than  controls  fed  same  mash  without" new  Semi- 
Solid  “E”  Emulsion.  They  laid  4  dozen  more  eggs  per 
100  lbs.  feed  than  nutritional  standard!  Used  only  3.8 
lbs.  feed  per  dozen  eggs  produced!  Maintained  feed 
intake  and  75%  production  through  100  degree  heat 
and  freezing  weather!  Gained  body  weight  even  when 
production  reached  87%.  Hatchability  of  breeders  fed 
“E”  Emulsion  blocks  was  10%  higher  than  flocks  of 
same  strain  fed  same  mash  without  “E”  Emulsion. 


So  Firm— Birds  Don't  Overeat! 

The  new  self-feeding  block  of  Semi-Solid  “E”  Emul¬ 
sion  is  designed  to  give  your  birds  just  the  right 
amount  of  milk  nutrients  from  Hidrolex,  buttermilk 
and  whey,  along  with  vitamins  and  milk  minerals. 
The  block  is  so  firm  (one-third  more  milk  by-product 
solids)  that  it  resists  overeating,  crowding  and  waste. 
Every  chicken  gets  the  right  amount  of  the  quick  en¬ 
ergy  of  Hidrolex  and  other  nutrients  to  boost  produc¬ 
tion  and  help  protect  health.  Just  cut  tops  off  the 
boxes  and  let  each  bird  balance  its  own  ration. 


THE  CARL  E.  LADD  Scholarship 
fund  which  has  now  reached  $86,000 
of  its  $100,000  goal  has,  since  1946, 
provided  scholarships  at  Cornell  for  85 
students  from  36  New  York  state  coun¬ 
ties.  Thirty-six  scholarship  owners 
have  graduated  and  are  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  pursuits  ranging  from  farm¬ 
ing  to  attending  a  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  . 

This  year  17  students  have  been 
awarded  Ladd  Scholarships  bringing 


There’s  never  before  been  an  easy- 
to-feed  product  that  produces  re¬ 
sults  like  these.  Get  new  .Semi- Solid 
“ E ”  Emulsion  with  the  miracle  in¬ 
gredient,  Hidrolex,  from  your 
hatchery  or  feed  dealer  today.  Ask 
for  it  in  the  new  self-feeding  block 
or  in  drums  or  barrels  for  control 
feeding. 

*  Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trademark  for 
hydrolyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively 
by  Consolidated  Products  Company. 


Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oes  Moines, 
la.,  Rogers,  Ark.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Pex,  Sparx 
and  Kaff-A.  ©  1953 


Hidrolex,  the  new  wonder-working  ingredient, 
is  now  in  Semi- Solid  "E"  Emulsion  in  a  new  self- 
feeding  block  that  automatically  regulates  the 
amount  your  birds  eat. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


American  Agriculturist,  January  2,  1954 
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TOP  Egg  Laying  Contest  PEN 

for  the  ENTIRE  UNITED  STATES 


Results  at  Western  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

i  SILVER 
\H ALLCROSS 


Over  ALL  BREEDS  —  ALL  CROSSES 


The  chart  above  is  reproduced  from  the  original  official  report  of  the 
Hall  Brothers  pen  of  13  Silver  Hallcross  pullets  at  the  Western  New 
York  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest,  for  the  month  of  October  1953, 
which  was  the  top  contest  pen  in  the  country,  yes  —  in  the  country  — 
all  breeds  and  all  crosses  considered. 


LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  PROVABLE  RESULTS  .  .  . 

\ 


This  pen  held  a  14  point  advantage  over  its  nearest  competitor. 
Thirteen  birds  —  31  days  —  388  eggs  with  a  rating  of  391.5  points 
indicating  better  than  average  egg  weight  —  an  average  lay  of 
96.3%  with  average  eggs  per  bird  for  the  month  of  29.8  eggs.  This 
record  was  made  on  less  feed  per  bird,  than  most  heavy  breeds. 

At  the  Farmingdale  Test,  2  pens  of  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross  placed  third  and  9th  in  the  test  and 
Were  the  TWO  TOP  PENS  IN  TERMS  OF  EGG 
SIZE. 

At  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Test,  2  pens  of  Silver  Hall¬ 
cross  are  second  and  fifth  with  an.  average  lay 
of  92%. 


These  ore  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  —  not  merely  claims. 
All  birds  were  selected  from  non-pedigreed  stock, 
exactly  the  same  in  source  and  quality  as  our  cus¬ 
tomers  receive.  If  you  are  not  getting  this  kind  of 
production  from  your  flock  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE 
CATALOG,  and  find  out  why  Hall  Bros.  Chicks  are 
your  best  buy. 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY  INC., 

BOX  58,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Gentlemen:  Pleose  send  me  your  32  poge  full  color 

cololog  on  Holt  Brothers  Chicks. 

NAME  . . . . . „ . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . . . . . 

CITY  .  STATE  . 


'Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer" 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease.  aru, 
large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cu.s- 
toniers  report  ilock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan 
ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Older  Chapman 
Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Ilamp 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder 
tells  ful  story.  Write 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


NEW  WINNING  EGG  &  BROILER 
STRAIN  W ENE  CHICKS 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids, 

Other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest- winning  Silver  & 

Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver 
Barred;  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross.  Other  meat 
^developments. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A -4,  Vineland,  N.  J 


marshall 


brothers 


invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

with  these  added  features 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

Marshall’s  offer 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED-ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off. 


marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-fc  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Tlie  All -Mash  System 
Of  FEEDING  HENS 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


EEDING  methods  and  rations 
for  hens,  like  everything  else 
on  the  farm,  have  undergone 
many  changes  in  the  last  40 
years.  The  greatest  changes  have  come 
in  the  last  five  years. 

About  all  the  feed  fed  to  many  old- 
time  flocks  was  whole  grain.  Then 
came  a  ration  of  laying  mash,  com¬ 
posed  of  ground  feeds  with  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  and  whole  grain  fed  separate¬ 
ly.  Many  variations  in  the  amount  and 
method  of  feeding  both  the  grain  and 
mash  were  recommended  over  the 
years.  Some  of  these  programs  were 
complicated  and  time-consuming  but, 
usually,  when  carefully  followed,  gave 
good  results  in  egg  production. 


Recently,  with  the  increasing  cost  of 
labor  and  the  need  for  greater  labor 
efficiency,  the  introduction  of  automatic 
feeders  and  the  development  of  high 
energy  rations  from  research  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  Connecticut  and  other  experimen¬ 
tal  stations,  a  new  era  in  feeding  chick¬ 
ens  has  started. 


Saves  Labor 

Out  of  this  has  come  the  all-mash 
ration,  the  “all  in  one,”  mixture  and 
method  of  feeding  laying  hens.  All  you 
have  to  do  with  this  system  is  keep  the 
hoppers  filled  to  the  proper  level.  All  the 
necessary  food  elements,  protein,  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  etc.  (with  the  exception 
of  oyster  shell  and  hard  grit  which  are 
fed  separately)  are  included  in  the 
proper  amount  in  the  mixture.  No 
whole  grain,  green  food  or  supplements 
are  fed  as  a  rule.  It  may  be  necessary 
in  extremely  cold  weather  or  a  similar- 
emergency  to  use  few  pellets  to  stimu¬ 
late  consumption. 

The  question  is,  does  such  a  ration 
arid  method  give  results?  A  high  ener¬ 
gy  all-mash  ration  has  been  in  use  at 
both  egg  laying  tests  in  upper  New 
York  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  equr  1,  if  not  better, 
than  when  mash  and  whole  grain  were 
used.  There  was  an  actual  saving  of  8 
pounds  of  feed  per  bird  in  the  period  of 
50  weeks  at  both  tests  because  the 
birds  ate  less  of  this  high  quality  ra¬ 
tion.  There  was  little  reduction  in  the 
yearly  cost  of  feed  per  bird,  however, 
due  to  added  costs  of  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing  the  formula. 

The  ration  used  at  the  laying  tests 
has  1450  pounds  of  corn  meal  and 
ground  wheat  in  each  ton  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  runs  15.9  per  cent  protein.  Its 


energy  valqe  amounts  to  944  calories 
per  pound.  A  good  high-energy  ration 
should  have  at  least  900  calories  per 
pound. 

bood  and  Bail  Points 

A  high-energy,  all-mash  ration  and 
method  has  the  following  advantages: 
(1)  it  saves  labor,  (2)  it  requires  less 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  feeder— a  child 
can  do  the  feeding  by  keeping  the  feed 
troughs  properly  filled,  (3)  it  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  automatic  feeders, 
(4)  it  makes  a  good  medium  for  medic¬ 
aments,  (5)  no  supplements  are  re¬ 
quired,  (6)  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  by 
part-time  poultry  keepers  who  are 
away  during  most  of  the  day  or  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  who  have  inexperi¬ 
enced  help. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  all¬ 
mash  method  of  feeding  are:  (1)  the 
mash  costs  more  because  the  grain  has 
to  be  ground  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  (2)  the  litter  may  become 
packed  down  because  the  birds  have  no 
incentive  to  scratch  in  it. 

The  all-mash  method  of  feeding  re¬ 
quires  plenty  of  feeding  space.  Four 
five-foot  trough  feeders  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  each  100  layers.  Make  sure, 
if  you  adopt  this  system,  that  you  use 
a  properly  compounded  high-energy, 
all-mash  mixture.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  feed  companies  have  them  or 
you  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  Cornell 
formula  used  at  the  laying  tests  by 
writing  to  the  supervisor  of  the  tests. 
Steve  King,  Rice  Hall,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

It  is  frequently  practical  completely 
to  separate  growing  stock  and  adult 
stock  by  maintaining  separate  farms 
or  separate  units  on  one  farm.  In  either 
case  there  should  be  no  transfer  of 
equipment  or  workers  between  units  or 
the  primary  objective  will  be  defeated. 
Such  a  separation  of  age  groups  allows 
for  annual  depopulation-  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  break  the  cycle  of  disease 
transmission.  Hens  can  be  sold  and  the 
premises  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
ready  to  lay  pullets  are  housed. 

Broiler  growers  have  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  approach  and 
have  largely  adopted  an  all  in  all  out 
system.  This  allows  for  regular  depop¬ 
ulation  and  cleanup  under  an  establish¬ 
ed  orderly  production  schedule.  The 


Here  is  a  portable  barbecue  pit  which  was  used  in  Vermont  this  past  summer.  When 
set  up  for  business  (which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes)  it  is  in  three  7-foot  sec¬ 
tions  and  250  servings  can  be  barbecued  on  it.  Harry  Whelden,  assistant  extension 
poultry  specialist  in  Vermont,  tells  us  that  the  Extension  Service  helped  put  on  32 
barbecues  in  the  State  last  summer  where  over  5  tons  of  chicken  were  consumed. 
When  there  is  a  big  crowd  and,  therefore,  lots  of  chickens,  the  barbecue  sauce  is 
applied  with  a  garden  sprayer. 
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same  general  idea  can  be  applied  by 
many  egg  producers.  Separation  of  age 
groups  is  necessary  both  physically  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  time  between 
groups.  Keep  a  minimum  number  of 
ages  of  birds  and  space  the  ages  as 
widely  as  possible.  Such  an  approach  is 
helpful  in  controlling  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  is  necessary  for  a  good  im¬ 
munization  program. 

— G.  H.  Snoeyenbos 

—  A. A.  — 

PROGRESS 

In  1932  it  required  20  weeks  and  23 
lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  a  5  lb.  fryer 
whereas  today  5  lb.  fryers  are  being 
produced  at  13  weeks  of  age  and  re¬ 
quire  only  16.5  lbs.  of  feed. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  indicate 
that  producing  5  lb.  fryers  in  35  per 
cent  less  time  and  on  28  per  cent  less 
feed  represents  considerable  progress  in 
20  years. 

This  remarkable  improvement  in 
growth  rate  can  be  attributed  mainly 
to  research  done  in  two  major  fields — 
nutrition  and  genetics.  I  am  inclined  to 
feel  that  nutrition,' workers  have  made 
the  biggest  contribution  but  the  private 
poultry  breeders  have  also  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  and  maximum  growth 
today  is  realized  only  dien  good  stock 
is  fed  good  feed. 

Good  management  and  control  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  just  as  important  today  as 
they  were  in  1932  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
birds  get  better  care  today  than  they 
did  in  1932.  Certainly  the  grower  to¬ 
day  has  more  diseases  to  contend  with 
than  he  did  in  1932  and  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  our  modern  poultry 
meat  industry  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  contributions  made  by 
poultry  pathologists. — F.  P.  Jeffrey 
—  A.  a.  — 

WET  LITTER 

IN  eliminating  wet  litter,  the  first 
consideration  is  a  check  on  floor  con¬ 
struction.  Sometimes  poultry  house 
floors  were  laid  before  adequate  drain¬ 
age  was  provided.  In  new  construction 
this  can  be  avoided  by  excavating  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  and  filling 
in  with  stone  or  coarse  gravel.  In  ex¬ 
tremely  low  areas  or  on  soil  that  is 
heavy,  it  may  be  advisable  to  seal  the 
top  layer  of  stone  before  laying  the 
concrete.  Tar,  asphalt,  or  asphalt  satu¬ 
rated  paper  may  be  used  as  the  sealer. 

In  cases  where  the  floor  is  already 
laid  and  litter  becomes  wet  from  mois¬ 
ture  which  conies  up  through  the  floor 
by  papillary  action,  a  refinishing  job 
is  indicated.  This  can  be  done  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  then  covering  it  with 
a  layer  of  35  pound  (or  heavier)  felt. 
The  laps  should  be  sealed  with  tar  to 
prevent  water  from  seeping  through. 
Place  a  new  layer  of  concrete  at  least 
one-inch  thick  on  top  of  the  felt  paper. 
Unless  the  pressure  is  very  great  this 
will  keep  the  water  out. 

If  this  suggestion  does  not  seem  ad¬ 
visable,  an  alternative  is  to  dig  a  trench 
around  the  foundation  and  install  a  tile 
drainage  system.  This  should  prevent 
water  from  working  under  the  building 
and  up  through  the  floor. 

If  the  possibility  of  capillary  water 
can  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  trouble 
the  next  consideration  is  condensation. 
This  comes  from  moisture  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  also  from  air  which  the  birds 
breathe  out.  Insulation  and  ventilation 
are  the  factors  concerned  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  and  therefore  need 
further  consideration.  Wet  litter  from 
this  cause  occurs  in  the  late  fall  and 
during  the  winter.— H.  W.  Hickish 
—  a.  a.  — 

Output  of  broilers  in  this  country 
has  set  a  new  record  each  year  for  the 
past  six  years.  jEconomists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  expect  1954 
to  continue  this  trend. 

*  *  * 

Quick  and  efficient  disposal  of  dead 
poultry  is  a  must  on  every  farm  to  pre¬ 
vent  poultry  diseases. 
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Which  areMore  Profitable, 
Layers  or  Broilers? 

Are  you  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  raise  broilers  or  layers?  I’m  a 
poor  one  to  tell  you.  I’m  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  layers.  Just  the 
same,  I’ll  take  a  whirl  at  it. 

Broilers:  If  you  are  in  a  thinly 
populated  area  where  there  is 
little  or  no  market  for  eggs,  but 
where  you  have  access  to  a  poul¬ 
try  dressing  or  packing  plant,  then 
you  have  just  about  got  to  raise 
broilers.  Broilers  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  Frequently  you  can  get 
credit  on  feed  up  to  the  time  the 
birds  are  marketed.  With  layers  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  credit  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  much  longer  to  get 
a  cash  return  on  the  layers.  If  you 
like  to  brood  chicks  but  don’t  like 
to  pack  eggs,  broilers  are  your  best 
bet. 

I  believe  if  I  were  going  to  raise 
broilers,  I  would  want  to  put  up 
large  efficient  houses.  I  would 
never  use  batteries  or  cages  for 
raising  broilers.  I  would  try  to 
raise  a  flock  of  broilers,  sell  them 
all  off,  get  every  chicken  off  the 
place,  clean  up  and  start  another 
lot. 

I  would  buy  the  kind  of  chick 
the  packing  plant  wants.  I  would 
get  a  fast  growing,  fast  feathering, 
meat  type  New  Hampshire,  Barred 
Cross,  White  Rock  or  White 
Broiler  Cross. 

Broilers  are  a  risky  business, 
you  can  make  some  money  on  one 
flock  and  lose  it  on  the  next.  I 
think  you  want  to  have  your  mind 
prepared  for  that  kind  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  before  you  start.  The  broiler 
business  is  here  to  stay. 

Layers:  If  you  are  able  to  finance 
your  chicks  and  feed  through  until 
the  birds  are  laying,  I  think  layers 


in  many  areas  are  the  best  propo¬ 
sition.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
market  eggs  and  good  facilities  for 
getting  them  to  market  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  some  good  egg 
dealers  or  cooperative  egg  market¬ 
ing  organization.  Almost  all  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  England  and  most  of 
the  seaboard  states  are  good  states 
in  which  to  raise  layers.  You  do 
not  need  as  good  houses  for  layers 
as  you  do  broilers.  You  do  not 
need  as  much  labor  efficiency  in 
brooding  your  chicks  for  layers  as 
for  broilers  because  you  are  only 
brooding  a  small  part  of  the  year. 

Even  in  a  poor  egg  price  year, 
if  you  have  White  Leghorns  that 
will  lay  twelve  months  to  fifteen 
months,  they  will  usually  lay  at 
least  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  their 
eggs  during  a  period  of  fairly  high 
egg  prices  and  you  can  recover 
any  losses  experienced  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  low  egg  prices.  I  think  that 
layers  are  a  more  stable  enterprise 
year  in  and  year  out  than  broilers. 
Once  you  are  under  motion,  you 
have  an  income  every  week  in  the 
year.  I  believe  that  if  we  get  into 
an  economic  recession  in  this 
country,  people  will  cut  down  on 
the  consumption  of  broilers  more 
than  they  cut  down  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs. 

Combination — Broilers  and  Lay¬ 
ers:  Quite  a  few  poultrymen  raise 
broilers  in  their  brooder  houses  in 
between  raising  flocks  of  pullets 
for  layers.  This  has  worked  out 
pretty  well  for  some  poultrymen 
but  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  to  know  where  you  are 
going  to  sell  the  broilers  before 
you  make  plans  to  start  them. 


Buy  High  Quality  Chicks:  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  whether  you  are  raising 
broilers  or  layers,  it  pays  to  buy 
chicks  that  are  well  bred  to  do  the 
job  expected  of  them  and  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  skimp  on  the  price  because 
the  cost  of  the  feed,  your  labor, 
your  overhead  and  equipment  are 
much  higher  in  cost  than  the  extra 
price  of  the  very  best  chicks  you 
can  find. 

Good  luck  to  you. 

Are  Babcock  Leghorns 
Profitable? 

Here  Are  Our  Strong  Points:  High  rate  of 
lay  for  15  months.  Live  well  if  raised 
clean.  Stand  average  farm  conditions 
very  well.  We  get  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  repeat  orders. 

Here  Are  Our  Weak  Points:  Our  pullets 
come  up  to  good  egg  size  but  come  up 
a  little  too  slowly.  Some  of  our  late- 
hatched  pullets  lay  tints  when  they  first 
start  to  lay.  Some  of  our  pullets  will  die 
with  big  livers  (liver  leukosis*)  if 
heavily  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Free  Catalog:  Truthfully  written.  Tells 
all  about  us.  Gives  guarantee,  etc.  Our 
chick  price  is  higher  than  most,  but  our 
chicks  please  our  customers.  If  you  order 
from  us,  you  will  get  our  best  chicks. 

*No  strain  of  any  breed  is  100%  resistant  to 
all  types  of  leukosis.  If  a  breeder  or  hatchery- 
man  claims  he  has  no  leukosis  or  that  his  birds 
are  100%  resistant,  he  is  uninformed  or  is 
misleading  you.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are  very 
resistant  to  leukosis,  but  not  100%  resistant. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3J,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  44-page  catalog  at 
once. 

Name _ - 


Address- 


Post  Office. 


State, 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  Free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks.  White 
Crosses,  also  Bock- Bed  or  the  Bed-Bock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlistemlle,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1954  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Writ*  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  RD.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Chamberlin 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


Vt.-U.S. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


SPECIALIZED  CHICKS  FOR 
GREATER  PROFITS  — 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  produc¬ 
tion.  Bred  for  premium  meht  quality, 
high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi- Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  laying 
abilities — best  for  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (200  eggs  per  bird  average  is 
common).  Reserve  yours  early! 
CIRCULAR  FREE- WRITE  TODAY 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


BELTSVILLE  SILVER  CORNISH  CHICKS 

Make  excellent  layers  —  excellent  meat  birds.  Chicks 
hatched  on  order  at  forty  cents  each. 

REED  EDWARDS  R.  2,  Ithaca,  New  York 


R  D.  3  □  Phone  81  F  12 

TRUM  ANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


to  get  early  delivery  on  these 
famous  proved  strain,  N.Y.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean  White  Leghorns. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs  graded  to  24 
oz.  per  dozen  minimum.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  for  prices,  folder, 
hatching  dates. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


i — - ; - 

(ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOIt  SALK— T.  B.  and  Bloodtestcd  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E,  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
vllle.  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  Guernsey  bun— yearling — dam  classified 
excellent  and  produced  1 4.290  milk — 627  fat — 2  milk¬ 
ings  daily.  Three  maternal  sisters  with  records  over 
10,000  on  2x:  Complete  pedigree  mailed  on  request. 
Wycliuiere  Farm — Ontario,  N 


HOLSTEIN 


TEN  large  reg.  Holsteins  due  Nov  &  Dec.  Dams  have 
official  records.  Vaccinated  certified,  accredited.  Eligible 
for  any  state.  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


100  HEAD  Hereford  feeder  calves.  November  and 
December  delivery.  For  prices  and  other  details  write 
or  phone;  Zenda  Farms,  Clinton  Maldoon.  Mgr. 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  Grade  heifers,  bred  to  registered  Hereford 
bull.  Short  of  feed— sacrifice.  Fayette  Evans,  Fort  Ann, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  4910. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


HORNED,  Polled-to  service  age.  O.  Hendrickson, 
Cohle.sklll,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REG.  YORKSHIRES.  Eight  month  service  boar,  bred 
gilts  &  weanling  sows.  Pinclma  Farm,  Lawreuceville. 
New  York. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  GO 
babv  pigs.  Purebred,  grain  fed.  Can  ship  OK.  to  other 
states.  C.  VV.  Hillman,  Phone  8481.  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Unde ''wood.  Locke,  New  York 
Phono  Moravia,  4S2M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
breeding.  $30.00;  $35.00— Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer. 
Penna. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


OLD  FASHIONED  English  Shepherd  pups  for  stock  & 
companion  ready  before  Xmas.  Farm  raised.  Nellie 
Hillman.  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  $1.00 
extra  for  registration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankln 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rooks,  Hamp- 
Bhires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7.  Pa. 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregoi  Farm.  Maine.  N.  Y 

ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn?  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request  Chester  G  Zimmer 
Box  C.  GallupviUe.  N  Y 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  ever  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  whicu  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  ILL  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Haroo  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

WEIDNER  White  Leghorns.  The  kind  you  expect  to 
get  when  you  buy  the  best.  Range  reared,  never  pamp¬ 
ered.  Survival  and  production  bred  in  them  for  gen¬ 
erations.  Charles  EL  Weidner  and  Son.  Box  2,  West 
Shokan,  N.  Y 

TWO- NEW  strain  crosses  of  leghorns — 101  and  202.  Get 
the  extra  Strain  Crossing  will  produce.  Proved  to  live 
and  lay  better.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Bodine’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm — Chemung,  New  York. 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed,  $2.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220, 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery, 
Strausstown,  Pa. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 

years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm, 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281, _ 

IT’S  DOLLAR  Return  Per  Bud  that  counts  —  and 

that’s  where  Ebenwood  Farm  “Business  Hamps"  shine 
A  real  all-purpose  New  Hampshire  strain  that  pays 
off  in  improved  meat  and  egg  profits  Write  today  for 
literature,  prices.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  14,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Ilamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we 
have  thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call 
today.  Marshall  Brothers,  It.  D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  90S2. 


SPECIAL  Bargains!  Left  over  heavies,  no  leghorns. 
$8.95-100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean.  Send  money  order  for  prompt 
shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


10  FREE  CHICKS  with  every  100  ordered,  at  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  if  order  is  placed  before  February  15. 
Sensational  cut  price  values!  Egg  bred  cbicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross  breeds. 
Pullets  or  cockerels.  Low  as  $8.95  per  100.  Mt.  Health, 
special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off,  both  on  the  market  and  at.  the  nest.  Many 
matings  sired  by  R.O.F.  (record  of  performance)  males. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  big 
early  order  discount.  Order  early.  Save  money.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  Dept.  AA. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS :  Mount  Hope  Leghorns  eight  weeks  old.  No 
heat  necessary.  Buy  ypur  pullets  started,  Grosser’s 
Pullet  Farms,  Churchville,  New  York. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Proll*  BeltsviRe  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadow  brook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2. 
Penna. 

TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available. 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert's 
Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. 


FOR  BETTER  Poults  At  Lower  Prices.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze — large  broad  white — Beltsville.  Healthy,  livable 
— fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  pictures  and  proof.  1,000 
lots  delivered  free.  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G.  Mid- 
dlecreek.  Pa. 


GEESE 


BUY  Pilgrim  Geese!  Know  who’s  who.  Males  white, 
females  gray.  Trio’s  $25.00.  Frances  Meddaugh,  Purling 
New  York. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  pigs.  Juniors  $1.00,  breeders  $1.50,  bred  sows 
$2.50.  Urban’s,  Ushers,  N  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Bockhill  Ranch,  SellersviUe  24,  Penna. 


MINK 


RAISE  MINK  —  Free  booklet,  pen  plans.  Inside 
“secrets.”  feed,  care.  Mink  are  money  makers.  Investi¬ 
gate  today.  Lawrence  Molgard,  Brigham  City  44,  Utah. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


TRAPPERS:  Mink,  otter  and  heavy  raccoon  wanted. 
Mink  scent  $1.00.  (October  skins  of  little  value).  H.  C. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


POPCORN 


POPPING  Com,  Thompson's  Bear  Paw,  tenderest  com 
you  ever  ate.  35c  per  lb.  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 


PECANS 


PECANS  in  shell.  Selected  Stuarts',  5  lb.,  $8.00.  No.  1 
mixed  varieties,  5  lb.,  $2.25;  No.  2  mixed,  5  lb.,  $1.75, 
(little  smaller  but  nice).  Shelled  pecan  meats,  3  lb., 
$3.50;  5  lb.,  $5.00.  All  postpaid  through  5th  zone.  Joy- 
Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


FRUIT 


FLORIDA  Fruit  direct  from  grove  to  you  by  express 
collect.  Grapefruit  or  oranges  or  mixed,  $2.00  pt 
bushel.  M.  K.  Morse,  Route  1,  Box  70,  DeLand,  Fla. 


TREE-RIPENED  oranges,  $2.00  a  bushel  express  col¬ 
lect.  Webb’s  Lakeside  Haven,  Oklawaha,  Florida. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG  Wanted:  Wild  roots  only.  Price  lists  free 
H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son.  Alstead,  N  H. 


SEEDS 


GENUINE  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — high  quality 
• — $1.65  per  pound  F.O.B.  in  lots  of  10  pounds  or  more 
— contains  no  bedstraw — good  Empire  seed  is  extremely 
scarce.  Buy  now  at  this  low  price.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden, 
New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


NURSERY  Stock;  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color  free  cata¬ 
log.  Attach  2oc  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with  our 
free  catalog  a  handy  priming  knife  worth  $1.00.  Kelly 
Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 


GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens  Profitable.  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide.  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


SAVE  MONEY:  Buy  Allen's  hardy  Northern  grown 
fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums.  Best 
money-making  varieties.  Heavy  bearers.  Also  ever¬ 
bearing  and  June  bearing  strawberries,  red  and  black 
raspberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  yOur 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free  cata¬ 
log  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargain*.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s  Nurserii  and  Seed 
House,  Box  301,  Geneya,  Ohio. 


HAY 


HAY— First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-whe . 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E  Seneca  Turnpike.  Syracuse 
N.  Y.  Plione  92885. 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain 
R.  D.  4,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-S2S2. 


ALL  TYPES  and  grades  hay  and  straw.  Delivered  or 
at  farm.  II.  F.  Grover,  Ph.  7-2174,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


RURAL  SALESMAN — If  you  now  sell  farmers,  add 
U.  S.  Pullorum  clean  baby  chicks  to  your  line — from 
one  of  East’s  leading  hatcheries.  All  breeds  for  all 
year-around  demand.  Also,  incrossbred  (hybrids)  line. 
Millions  sold  annually.  Record  sales  expected  in  1954. 
Write  for  full  information  today  to:  Box  514-CH, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithacv,  New  York. 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

» 

BANQUET  Roll  tabic  paper  for  .  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  lor  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont, 


CERAMIC  Illustrated  Booklet  10c.  Gifts,  S&P,  novel¬ 
ties,  angels,  figurines.  Homecraft  Studio,  AA,  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Haverhill.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Quilting  pieces  6‘”  to  8”  wide —  40”  long 
and  longer,  suitable  pot  holders,  patch  quilts,  etc. 
$.10  lb.  Minimum  order  25  lbs.  Shipping  charges  extra. 
Also  cotton  and  wool  strips  suitable  rug  making. 
Samples  and  prices  upon  request.  Salzberg,  364  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Newburgh.  New  York. 


RIBBON  Remnant  Bargain — 3  bunches,  everyday  colors. 
$1.00  postpaid.  90-100  teet  each  bunch.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee. 
Depf.  368,  22  West  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUG  STRIPS,  hooking  &  braiding,  send  for  free 
samples.  100%  wool  finest  quality.  Nudes  &  beige  for 
background  and  dyeing,  all  sraight  edges,  $1.25  pound. 
Other  colors  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  pound.  We  ha.-e 
satisfied  the  fussiest  teachers.  Money  back  guarantee. 
We  send  only  the  colors  you  ask  for.  Try  us,  visi 
our  factory,  see  garments  made.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
187  Orange  Street,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Frec  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladles  dresses  $1.09 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fail-view,  N.  J. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reiscb 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa- 


REAL  ESTATE 


87  ACRE  State  road  farm,  25  stanohion  barn,  10  room 
home,  near  Franklin,  N.  Y.  $lu.50U,00.  18  acre  village 
farm  near  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Very  nice  small  barn.  9  room 
home,  village  water,  $10,600.00.  Terms.  Frank  Fatta  & 
Co.,  Realtors.  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 
Harry  Munn,  Salesman.  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


STROUD’S  Farm  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  businesses, 
33  states.  Coast-to-Coast.  Describes  ,  3298  bargains. 
Mailed  free.  World's  largest  54  years  service.  Strout 
Realty,  255-R  4th  Avt.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  Dairy  Farm.  342  acres,  56  head.  Modern 
home,  300  M.  pine  timber.  All  equipment.  60  tons  hay 
baled.  Good  income.  Good  .terms.  Full  information, 
write:  Barnstcad  Realty  Co.,  Barnstead,  N.  H. 


SELL:  128  acre  farm,  4  miles  from  town.  House  exce 
lent.  Inquire  Zenon  Janowski,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  . 


FARM  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  taking  advantage  of  all  the  deductions  you 
are  entitled  to  in  your  income  tax  return  ?  Why  not 
have  us  figure  your  income  tax  return  for  you  and 
be  sure.  National  Farm  Consulting  Service,  117  E. 
Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  Inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  402  Borden  Ave..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  16  Issue . 

Feb.  6  Issue . 

Feb.  20  Issue . 

. Closes  Feb.  5 

Mar.  6  Issue . 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

BUY  CEDAR  posts,  poles,  from  reliable  source.  Thou 
sands  to  select  from.  Seasoned.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Nor 
wood.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE :  1914  model  %  ton  truck  in  good  running 
order.  Peter  Lasco.  Forest  City,  Pa. 


COLD  Storage  For  Sale,  13,01.0  square  feet,  completely  I 
equipped,  ready  <o  run.  New  Providence-Worcestcr  I 
Highway.  Suitable  for  apples,  poultry,  milk.  Reasonable  9 
price.  Fiske  Farms,  Grafton,  Mass. 


BUY  TRACTOR  Parts  at  wholesale  prices —  free  116  I 
page  tractor  parts  Blue  Book.  Lists  thousands  of  parts  I 
for  most  makes  and  models  of  tractor  and  implements.  I 
Extra  savings  on  accessories,  farm  equipment,  tools.  All  9 
merchandise  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed.  26  farm  9 
stores  sene  the  nation.  For  free  catalog  send  postcard  9 
to:  Tractor  Supply  Co..  2705  Halsted,  Chicago  14,  I 
Quantity  limited*  Write  today. 


PLUTO  Steel  drills  in  sets.  For  wood  or  metal.  Guar-  ■ 
anteed  quality. — Low,  low  prices.  To  fit  !4”  electric  9 
drill,  iO  piece  set  $1.25:  13  piece  set  $1.57;  For  W  I 
drill,  15  piece  set  $3.80,  29  pie«  set  $8.20.  Check  oi  I 
money  order.  Prepaid.-  Mail  ordi.i  only.  Painters’  Sup-  I 
ply  Co.,  333  Central  Ave.,  Albany  5,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern-  I 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics.  9 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu-  I 
iars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  I 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St..,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

FOR  SALE:  Electric  incubator — perterstne  No.  6.  6.001  I 

egg  capacity.  Half  price.  G.  Wynn  Hanna.  Hemlock,  I 
N.  Y.  Plione  Livonia-816F5. 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed— Sizes  3  to  11  I 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreveti — 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  $250,900.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts.  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  C'orp. ,  Fargo,  N.  I). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular 
Berlcw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  destroy  weeds,  stumps,  rodents.  Split  rocks, 
thaw  with  modem  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown.  Pa. 


PERSONALIZED  Stationery,  neatly  printed,  blue  in? 
on  paper  5”x6”,  and  envelope  flap.  100  sheets,  50 
envelopes,  $1.50,  postpaid.  Brown  Printing  Co.,  Green- 
leld.  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned,  I 
deodorized  with  amazing,  safe,  harmless  powder.  Easy,  I 
economical  to  use.  Saves  digging,  pumping.  150,000 
customers  guarantee  satisfaction.  Details  Free.  Burson 
Laboratories,  Dept.  0-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


SUNBEAM  —  Clipmaster  blade  sharpening  service  — 
prompt  sharpening  and  return — send  75c  (includes  re¬ 
turn  postage)  with  each  set.  Also  Clipmaster  repair  — 
all  work  guaranteed.  Don  Beck.  Box  12,  Town  Line, 
New  York. 


HAVE  your  picture  enclosed  in  waterproof,  trans 
parent,  crystal  clear,  plastic.  Also  operators,  chauffeur, 
and  social  security  card.  Wedding  announcements,  $1.00. 
Cardboard  signs.  8  by  12  inches,  $1.50.  Plastics,  Box  1. 
Glenmont,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


l’OTATO  Ready  Reckoners;  Price  lists  and  billing  in 
formation.  $2.00  postpaid.  Avis  Dudley,  Mapieton,  Me. 

NEW  WAYS  To  boost  farm  income  with  less  work: 
400  ideas  to  help  you  get  inoie  profit,  and  pleasure 
from  farming.  “Ford  1954  Farm,  Ranch  and  Home 
Almanac”  is  useful,  interesting,  valuable  handbook  on 
what’s  new  in  agriculture.  300  illustrations  in  color.  If 
you  want  to  increase  crop  yields,  improve  livestock 
efficiency,  save  labor,  send  $1.00  to  Simon  and  Schuster. 
Inc.,  Dept.  2,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

STAMP  Collectors:  Send  for  our  approval  selections 
Quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Philip  Hull,  Red  Creek, 
New  York. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

221f000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

it  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left 


jnerican  Agriculturist,  January  2,  1954 
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The  makers  of  famous 
KOW-KARE  and  BAG  BALM 
offer  easy,  proven  help  to 


r 


NtW...Vroven  ! 


KALFKARE, 


KALFKARE 


KALFKARE \ 


KALFKARE \ 


Contains  fully  recommended  dosage  of 
Aureomycin,  Vitamin  B-l  2,  Pectin.  Add  to  milk 
or  milk-saver  during  calves  first  8  weeks. 

reduces  the  incidence  of  scours 

stimulates  up  to  20%  faster 
growth 

promotes  smooth,  sleek  coats 

helps  assure  Strong,  healthy 
calves 

EXCELLENT  RESULTS 

during  field  tests  on  farms,  and  by  a 
leading  university’s  Dairy  Department, 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


On  Sale  where  you  buy  KOW-KARE  and 
BAG  BALM.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonvllle  30,  Vermont 


IPf* 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  •«<  •*««•  mu 

Large  —  l«  tirgei  teats 


48  Dilators _ $1.00 

24  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

MONTCLAIR  16,  NEW  JERSEY 


FLEX-O  medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


Anna  Pasch,  R.  2,  Holly,  N.  Y. 


BLUE 

I 


6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  AG-114  Fryeburs.  Maine 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


nHAVE  never  learned  as  much 
about  grass  silage  in  such  a 
short  time  as  I  have  since 
American  Agriculturist  came 
out  with  honest  differences  of  opinions 
about  it. 

Everyone  whom  I  have  met  has  been 
forthright,  either  telling  me  I  had  a 
hole  in  my  head  or  else  that  rfty  head 
had  all  healed  up.  Really,  though,  it 
was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  listen 
and  learn,  so  here  is  the  gist  of  what 
I  have  learned.  Be  it  right  or  wrong, 
it’s  what  I  have  been  told! 

Every  grass  silage  enthusiast  has 
said  that  if  he  could  not  get  it  in  by 
the  10th  or  15th  of  June,  he  would  not 
put  it  in  at  all.  Most  of  the  men  who 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  it  have  not 
been  fussy  about  when  they  put  it  up. 
They  say  that  it  should  not  be  rationed, 
i.e.,  it  will  not  work  out  satisfactorily 
unless  fed  to  all  animals  that  will  eat 
it  or  is  in  front  of  them  at  all  times. 
They  say  that  it  will  produce  full  milk 
pails,  but  unless  good  feeds  are  fed 
with  it,  the  animals  will  fall  off  in  flesh. 

Heifers  can  be  fed  grass  silage  sat¬ 
isfactorily  if  worked  up  to  a  full  feed 
gradually.  The  men  with  large  farms 
and  excess  acres  like  it  much  better 
for  a  late  summer  or  fall  feed  than 
they  do  for  a  winter  feed.  All  agreed, 
everything  else  being  equal  (which  can 
never  be),  that  they  would  rather  have 
good  com  silage.  Most  farmers  agreed 
it  was  not  as  cheap  a  feed  as  it  seemed, 
everything  considered.  No  man  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  not  been  successful  in 
putting  it  up;  only  a  few  men  said 
they  were  giving  it  up.  There  was  100 
per  cent  agreement  that  it  stinks! 

Milk  for  Veal 

The  best  thing  I  heard  op  my  recent 
New  England  trip  was  said  by  Dr.  L.  R. 
Haubuch,  veterinarian  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.  “Good  milk-fed  calves,  weighing 
140  to  200  pounds,  are  bringing  30c  or 
more  a  pound  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
Northeast.  Little  light  calves  and  fed 
calves  are  bringing  15c  to  10c  and  even 
below  and,  with  the  heavy  calf  season 
just  ahead,  no  improvement  in  their 
prices  can  be  anticipated.  Here  is  a  real 


opportunity  for  dairymen  to  help  them¬ 
selves  by  making  good  milk-fed  calves, 
thus  taking  surplus  milk  off  the  market 
and  filling  a  scarcity  product  with  a 
surplus  product.”  This  is  good,  timely, 
advice. 

Wool  Growers  Encouraged 

The  price  of  wool  in  the  grease  has 
been  pegged  at  52  l/10c  a  pound — a 
good  job  done  by  someone;  not  too 
high  a  price  to  cause  a  surplus  or  to 
make  a  consumer  reaction. 

This  price  is  enough  to  offer  at  least 
some  protection  to  our  sheep  men  who 
need  encouragement  if  any  commodity 
group  ever  did. 

Government  also  reports  they  have 
bought  $97  million  worth  of  meat, 
mostly  lower  grades,  since  May.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  most  of  this  has  already 
gone  into  consuming  channels — army, 
school  lunches,  etc. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  government 
in  action  about  which  no  one  can  com¬ 
plain.  Both  wool  and  the  castoff  cow 
have  gotten  way  below  their  true  value 
and  in  neither  case  has  anyone  suffered 
or  gotten  rich  because  of  this  sort  of 
action.  Something  has  been  done  that 
needed  doing. 

—  A. a.  — 

MILK  HEALTH 
REQUIREMENTS 

After  April  1,  1958,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  four  years  away,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  will  require  that  milk 
used  or  sold  within  the  State  come 
from  dairy  animals  free  of  Brucellosis. 

This  is  something  that  dairymen 
(both  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York) 
must  consider.  If  plans  are  made  and 
carried  out  now,  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  meet  the  requirement  at  that 
time,  but  much  delay  is  likely  to  be 
dangerous.  The  trend  in  all  states  is 
toward  requiring  all  milk  to  come  from 
brucellosis-free  cows. 

—  A. A.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE  FAILURES 

When  you  fail  to  get  a  good  quality 
grass  silage  there  is  a  reason.  Usually 
it  is  one  of  the  following: 

1.  The  crop  was  too  wet,  therefore 
temperature  did  not  rise  to  a  point  fav¬ 
orable  for  fermentation. 

2.  The  crop  was  too  dry  so  that  mold 
developed. 

3.  It  was  not  chopped  fine  enough. 
The  recommendation  is  for  XA  to  %  of 
an  inch  which  promotes  rapid  settling 
and  forces  out  the  air  so  that  proper 
fermentation  takes  place. 


O.  Bardoliermere  was  the  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  named  grand  champion  of  the  breed 
at  the  1953  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  From  left  to  right  are 
owners  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Leachman  of  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  New  York;  Dean 
H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Professor  Don  Good,  Monhattan,  Kansas,  judges  of 
the  Angus  show;  and  owners  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Leachman,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 


"Howl 
Stepped  Up 
Dairy  Profits1 


SOUNDS  O.K. ... 
ONE  POOR  COW 
OFFSETS  THAT 
COST.  WHAT  DO 


JUST  MIX  12  LBS. 

OF  KOW-KARE  TO  A 
FEED  TON.  KOW-KARE'S 
VITAMIN  Di,  MINERALS 
AND  TONIC  DRUGS  HELP 
.BUILD  UP  DIGESTION  FOG. 


LATER  .  .  . 


I'M  ADDING  KOW-KARE 
ALL  YEAR  'ROUND  NOW.  BUY 
IT  IN  THE  50  LB.  BARGAIN 
DRUM.  SURE  HELPS  SLUGGISH 
MILKERS  BECOME  PROFITABLE. 
YOU  OUGHT  TO  TRY 
>  KOW-KARE,  TO 


Help  build  up'  your  dairy 
profits.  Get  trusted  KOW- 
KARE  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Write  for  helpful  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 
24  pages. 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


Save  73-.  Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 

The  long  life  of  steel.  it« 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength.  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality,  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Orders  for  next  year  taken 
now— receive  an  EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT.  Our  trained  crews 
erect. 


Send 

For 

Your 

Folder 

Today 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


(24)  24 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  2,  1954 

HOBBY  t/uit  GREW  W  GREW 


By  LOIS  O’CONNOR 


shop”  in  American  Agriculturist. ) 

“I  was  always  interested  in  crafts 
but  had  no  formal  training  or  previous 
experience,”  Mrs.  Hutchings  told  me. 
“Miss  Wright  was  wonderful  to  me  and 
I  owe  a  lot  to  her.”  The  class  Mrs. 
Hutchings  joined  was  in  chair  sten¬ 
ciling.  When  she  became  interested 
enough  to  continue  seriously,  Miss 
Wright  loaned  her  original  items  to 
copy  and  work  from.  For  several  sum¬ 
mers  she  has  attended  a  course  at  the 
Fletcher  Farm  Craft  School  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

In  January,  1950,  Mrs.  Hutchings 
was  asked  to  teach  a  class  in  adult 
education  at  the  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  High 
School  in  cooperation  with  the  Home' 
Bureau.  She  has  also  taught  in  sev¬ 
eral  nearby  schools.  However,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  transporting  the 
necessary  equipment  in  bad  weather, 
she  has  decided  to  teach  the  adult  edu¬ 
cation  group  only  in  Cortland,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  teaching 
time  with  private  students  at  her  own 
home. 


silver  and  decorates  them  in  lovely  pat¬ 
terns.  They  make  ideal  bridal  gifts. 

Mrs.  Hutchings  has  done  work  for 
people  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Perhaps  her  biggest  thrill  came 
last  fall  when  Mrs.  Lowell  Thomas 
brought  her  two  trays  to  restore.  Mrs, 
Thomas  had  obtained  them  from  the 
famous  Grand  Union  Hotel  in  Saratoga 
before  it  was  demolished. 

“This  type  of  decoration  work  is  no 
job  for  an  impatient  person,”  Mrs, 
Hutchings  warned.  For  example,  she 
estimates  that  a  large  tray  can’t  be 
done  and  the  colors  dried  properly  in 
les,s  than  a  month.  “There  are  several 
things  to  consider  before  going  into 
it  as  a  hobby  or  for  money-making.  It 
is  very  close,  meticulous  work  and 
hard  on  the  eyes.  No  one  with  poor 
eyesight  should  attempt  it.” 

The  supplies  are  not  cheap  either.  It 
takes  at  least  $15  to  get  set  up  for 
stenciling.  The  use  of  oil  paints  for  the 
more  advanced  work  adds  to  the  ex¬ 
pense. 


— Photo  by  Marion  Wesp 

Mrs.  Robert  Hutchings  of  R.  D.  2,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  exhib¬ 
iting  her  work  at  the  Central  New  York  Antiques  Show 
in  Cortland.  The  beautiful  large  tray  at  upper  right  won 
her  an  "A"  award  from  the  Esther  Stevens  Braser  Guild. 


OBBIES  have  a 

H-  .  way  of  growing. 

The  experience  of 
}  a  farm  wife,  Mrs. 
I  Robert  Hutchings, 
4  R.  D.  2,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  good 
story  on  this  score. 
It  is  only  five  years  ago  since  she  be¬ 
came  interested  in  taking  a  course  in 
stenciling  furniture.  Since  then  she  has 
become  an  expert  decorative  craftsman, 
is  regularly  teaching  adult  education 
and  private  students,  and  has  earned 
membership  in  the  Esther  Stevens 
Braser  Guile'  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Early  American  Decoration. 

Making  It  Pay 

To  talk  with  her  is  to  realize  that 
she  has  packed  a  lot  of  hard  work  into 
the  5-year  pursuit  of  her  hobby,  but  she 
has  had  fun,  a  heap  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction,  and  she  is  making  it  pay. 

Mrs.  Hutchings  has  turned  a  down¬ 
stairs  room  into  a  workshop-study.  “I 
acquired  so  much  equipment  that  some 
place  had  to  be  made  for  it,”  she  told 
me.  A  glance  through  the  doorway  of 
her  workshop  is  like  the  first  look  into 
a  kaleidoscope.  There  are  flashes  of 
brilliant  color  everywhere.  One  side- 
wall  is  covered  with  shelves  that  hold 
an  array  of  gaily  decorated  milk  pans, 
lunch  boxes,  small  trays,  and  many 
items  of  early  American  tinware. 
Ranged  about  the  room  are  large  trays', 
clock  doors  with  panels  in  reverse 
painting  on  glass,  and  pieces  of  furnit¬ 
ure  in  various  stages  of  decoration. 

Mrs.  Hutchings  gave  me  a  quick  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“early  American  decoration”: 

“In  the  early  days  of  our  country 
when  most  of  the  household  furniture 
and  equipment  was  made  by  hand,”  she 
said,  “the  workmen  decorated  chairs, 
beds,  trays,  tin  kitchen  utensils  and 
many  other  items  with  paintings  of 
fruit,  birds  and  scenes.  They  were 
painted  either  freehand  or  put  on  with 
a  stencil.  Even  walls  and  floors  were 
painted  with  designs. 


“As  time  went  by,  the  designs  were 
often  covered  up  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  or  grew  worn  and  faded  from 
long,  hard  use.  Certain  craftsmen  had- 
very  individual  .patterns  and  designs 
on  their  products,  so  that  today,  after 
much  research  in  tracing  some  of  the 
old  work,  we  can  recognize  by  the  de¬ 
sign  who  made  many  of  the  pieces.” 

A  whole  new  craft  interest  was  re¬ 
vived  and  has  grown  out  of  the  desire 
to  restore  still  visible  old  designs  or  to 
decorate  furniture,  tin  and  glass  with 
copies  of  the  old  patterns.  Folks  like 
Mrs.  Hutchings  enjoy  it  so  much,  once 
they  get  started,  that  they  become  ex¬ 
perts.  Others,  perhaps  less  artistically 
gifted,  do  it  for  sheer  pleasure  and  in 
order  to  make  some  of  their  own 
things  more  beautiful. 

The  late  Mrs.  Esther  Stevens  Braser 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  bringing  the 
craft  back  into  use  and  popularity, 
and  the  national  guild  is  named  for  her. 
Decorators  who  want  to  join  it  have 
to  submit  work  that  will  pass  a  jury 
that  checks  it  for  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship.  Mrs.  Hutchings  is  a  guild  mem¬ 
ber  and  has  been  given  an  “A”  award 
on  a  large  tray  she  submitted. 

Like  A  Treasure  limit 

Once  started  on  this  hobby,  there  is 
always  the  hope  of  finding  an  original 
stencil  or  design.  It  holds  all  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  a  treasure  hunt.  “It’s  excit¬ 
ing  when  you  find  an  original  stencil,” 
Mrs.  Hutchings  says.  “It  may  be  under 
layers  of  paint  on  the  curved  top  of  a 
Boston  rocker  or  on  the  head-board  of 
a  bed  or  the  sides  of  a  tin  coffee  pot.” 

Mrs.  Hutchings  first  took  a  course  in 
stenciling  in  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  in  1949. 
She  later  took  a  2  weeks’  training  ses¬ 
sion  given  by  Miss  Florence  Wright, 
who  was  then  a  Cornell  University 
specialist  in  housing  and  design  and 
who,  now  retired,  operates  with  Miss 
Elsa  McMullen  The  Workshop,  a  crafts 
and  furniture  refinishing  and  decorat¬ 
ing  shop  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  (Miss 
Wright  also  conducts  the  question-and- 
answer  column  entitled  “The  Work- 


A  Real  Satisfaction 

“It  has  all  grown  so  wonderfully  and 
to  find  it  really  turning  into  a  money¬ 
making  hobby  is  a  real  satisfaction.  I 
never  could  have  accomplished  it 
though  without  the  help  of  my  two 
girls,”  said  Mrs.  Hutchings  when  I 
asked  her  how  she  manages. 

She  takes  care  of  a  large  farm  home 
and  gives  a  hand  to  her  husband  with 
farm  and  dairy  work  when  necessary. 
Mr.  Hutchings  operates  a  Holstein 
dairy  with  an  average  of  30  milkers. 

“I  do  a  lot  of  planning  in  my  house¬ 
work  in  order  to  make  time  for  the 
hobby,”  she  said.  Her  planning  must 
be  top  quality,  for  her  daughter,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  national  4-H  Club  Home  Im¬ 
provement  winner  at  the  1951  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Hutchings 
was  the  4-H  Club  leader  for  three 
years. 

She  considers  washing  and  baking 
her  two  big  items  in  planning.  “I  never 
let  work  pile  up — that’s  fatal!”  she 
said.  “With  our  size  family  I  have  to 
bake  a  lot.  I  usually  roll  out  pie  crust 
and  set  out  all  the  measured  cake  in¬ 
gredients  at  night.  Sunday  night  I  have 
everything  set  up  for  washing  Monday 
morning.  With  these  time-savers,  I 
have  washing  and  baking  finished  by 
the  time  the  men  come  in  for  break¬ 
fast.” 

She  has  a  large  garden  and  finds  a 
freezer  “a  wonderful  time-saver  and 
help.”  Last  fall  she  froze  24  apple  pies, 
and  in  October,  when  she  went  to  the 
guild  conference,  the  family  really  had 
a  pie  hey-day! 

Mrs.  Hutchings  recently  started  to 
study  reverse  painting  on  glass  and 
now  likes  it  best  of  all.  She  has  44  re¬ 
verse  glass  patterns  for  clocks,  some 
of  them  originals  she  found  herself. 

In  her  files  are  more  than  250  pat¬ 
terns  for  decorating  chairs.  She  has  not 
only  the  drawings  and  stencil  pieces 
but  the  patterns  complete  and  done  in 
the  shape  to  fit  a  chair.  Some  of  her 
patterns  have  as  many  as  20  parts. 
Her  collection  also  includes  more  than 
100  tray  patterns  all  worked  out  full- 
size. 

Attractive  Gift  Items 

She  has  used  ingenuity  in  adapting 
some  of  the  antique  patterns  to  modern 
times.  Children’s  lunch  pails  are  turn¬ 
ed  into  gay  pieces,  and  decorated  milk 
pans  into  handsome  fruit  bowls.  One 
old  pattern  just  fits  the  top  of  a  “flat 
50”  cigarette  box,  which  makes  a  most 
attractive  container  when  decorated. 
From  a  box  factory  in  nearby  McGraw 
she  gets  well-designed  small  chests  for 


Each  student  of  early  American  de¬ 
coration  accumulates  her  own  file  of 
patterns.  Some  of  Mrs.  Hutchings' 
patterns  were  used  in  classes  this  sum¬ 
mer  during  the  seminars  on  American 
Culture  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Society  at  its  muse¬ 
ums  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Classes  At  Home 

Mrs.  Hutchings  exhibits  at  several 
Central  New  York  antique  shows.  They 
furnish  an  outlet  for  her  work,  but 
they  are  also  a  means  of  letting  people 
see  what  they  should  expect  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  craftsmanship  in  early  Ameri¬ 
can  decoration.  It  acquaints  them  with 
the  quality  to  look  for  and  teaches 
them  not  to  accept  crude  imitations. 

Mrs.  Hutchings  now  teaches  quite  a 
few  pupils  in  her  farm  home.  The  day 
I  visited  her,  she  was  supervising  a 
group  of  five  women  from  Unadilla, 
N.  Y.,  who  were  working  on  tray  sten¬ 
cils.  Pupils  who  are  near  enough  to 
come  in  each  day  bring  their  own 
lunch,  and  Mrs.  Hutchings  furnishes 
the  beverage.  Some  come  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  however,  and  Mrs.  Hutchings 
arranges  overnight  accommodations  for 
them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning 
more  about  Mrs.  Hutchings’  work  and 
classes  in  stenciling,  you  may  call  at 
her  farm  home,  which  is  near  Virgil, 
N.  Y.,  or  write  her  at  R.  D.  2,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


AN  OLD  HOUSE 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

I'd  rather  have  an  old  house 
Than  any  other  kind: 

A  house  whose  signature  in  dew 
With  cobweb  pen  is  signed. 

Old  rooms  where  love  and  laughter 
And  sorrow  had  their  day; 

A  house  that  sighs  at  midnight. 

And  dreams  the  years  away. 

I'd  rather  have  an  old  house 
Wiser,  perhaps,  than  I; 

A  house  that  looks  with  courage 
Upon  a  changing  sky. 

Knowing  the  storm  will  spend  itself, 
Knowing  its  walls  are  strong; 

A  house  that  sings  all  grief  to  sleep 
With  ''It  will  not  be  long.  .  ." 

Find  me  a  house  like  this  and  we 
Will  meet  the  years  together, 

A  little  faded,  but  raftered  well 
For  any  sort  of  weather! 


Favorite  breakfast  cereal  of  these  4  fine  healthy  Hitzhusen 
children  is  Mother's  Oats,  the  Giant  of  the  Cereals! 


MOTHER'S  OATS 


<S\ 


STILL  LESS  THAN  (w)  A  SERVING! 


Mother's  Oats 
and  Quaker  Oaf* 
are  the  same 
fine  oatmeal 


Farm  families  eat  more  Mother’s  Oats  than  any 
other  cereal!  It’s  tops  in  nourishing  protein! 


*‘I  always  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on  our 
breakfast  table,”  says  capable,  alert  Mrs.  Hitz¬ 
husen.  “It’s  wonderful  for  the  children,  and 
helps  give  us  grownups  the  energy  we  need  for 
a  long  forenoon  of  work.” 

It’s  no  wonder  that  farm  families  eat  more 
Mother’s  Oats  than  any  other  cereal. 

Did  you  know  Mother’s  Oats  actually  supplies 
more  nourishing  protein  for  growth  and  energy 
than  any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 

This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  Univer¬ 
sity  recently  in  an  amazing  test  on  Mother’s 


Oats,  other  types  of  hot  cereals,  and  various 
kinds  of  ready-to-eat  cereals. 

The  University  reported  Mother’s  Oats  first  in 
life-giving  protein. 

Busy  farm  wives  appreciate  the  time-saving 
2  Y2  minute  cooking  of  delicious  Mother’s  Oats. 

And  what  other  breakfast  dish  gives  you  the 
all-morning  energy  of  Mother’s  Oats  at  the  low 
cost  of  less  than  one  penny  a  serving? 

Bring  up  your  babies  on  Mother’s  Oats  be¬ 
cause  its  richer  protein  benefits  all  ages.  Be  sure 
to  get  Mother’s  Oats  at  your  store  today. 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 
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DORMEYER  ELECTRIC  MIXER 


COUNSELOR  BATH  SCALE 


ELEC.  PERCOLATOR 


UNIVERSAL  DINNER  SETS  DOMINION  POP  UP  TOASTER 


An  Easy  Way  to  get 

Q  Worth  or  more  of 
Y#  £  Household  Goods 

*rn<As  A  Reward/ 


%  FURNITURE 

m 


Here  is  our  offer  Clearly  Explained 


You  simply  form  a  Signet  Club  among 
your  friends  with  from  6  to  12  or  more 
members.  Each  member  who  joins  your 


club  has  her  choice  of  paying  dues  of 
only  $1  a  week  for  12  weeks  —  or  $2  a 
week  for  12  weeks. 


IT'S  EASY  TO  FORM  A  CLUB! 


Your  friends  will  be  delighted  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  well-known  “name 
brand”  products  by  paying  dues  of  only 
$1.00  per  week  for  12  weeks.  In  addition 
to  $12.00  worth  of  any  merchandise  she 
selects,  each  member  paying  $1.00  per 


week  for  12  weeks  receives  her  choice  of 
any  one  of  over  SO  desirable  premiums. 

A  member  who  pays  $2.00  a  week  for  12 
weeks  receives  $24  worth  of  nationally 
advertised  housewares  she  selects  and 
her  choice  of  two  premiums. 


BIG  REWARD  FOR  YOU 


CANNON  ALL  WOOL  BLANKET 


You  just  collect  the  dues  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  mail  the  orders  to  us.  When 
you  send  us  the  last  order  for  your 
SIGNET  CLUB  we  will  send  you  $3.00 
worth  of  merchandise  you  select  for  each 
$12  membership  or  $6.00  worth  for  each 
$24  membership.  Also  your  choice  of 
any  member  premium. 

You  may  have  as  many  members  as  you 
wish;  there  must  be  at  least  six. 


THE  MORE  MEMBERS, 

THE  LARGER  YOUR  REWARD. 
Over  six  million  women  have  joined 
Signet  Clubs.  That’s  a  good  proof  that  it’s 
easy  to  form  a  club.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  members.  And 
it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  try.  You 
have  $72  worth  of  household  goods  to 
win  —  and  nothing  to  lose  —  so  decide 
to  try. 

1 954Catalog  which  we  will  send  you  FREE 


OVER  6,000,000  SATISFIED  MEMBERS 

EST.  1925 


Select  from  Hundreds  of  Articles  tn  our  New 


SIGNET  CLUB  PLAN,  265  Third  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

YES  — I  certainly  would  like  to  obtain  up  to  $72  worth  of  anything  I  select  as  a  reward  for  forming 
a  Signet  Club.  Please  send  me  FREE  CATALOG  and  everything  I  need  to  easily  form  a  Signet  Club. 


Name.—. _ 


Street  and  No. . 

Town . . . 


. . . . . . State _ _ — . 


(N-88) 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Save  More  in’54-  *7ftcul 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  SI  or  more. 
We  ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 
ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N  Y 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insuronce  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  S _ 

Please  open  a  savings  accoun*  for  me  ond  mail 
passbook  to  oddress  below 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town _ Stote _  26 


New  Hearing  Aid 
Without  Tubes 

Costly  B-Battery  eliminated!  All  battery  costs 
slashed  80% !  Powered  by  3  genuine 
Raytheon  Transistors!  Vacuum  tubes  ban¬ 
ished  forever!  For  full  information,  use 
handy  coupon  below.  No  obligation  whatso¬ 
ever.  A  postcard  will  do. 


Electronic  Research  Director 
Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  1011 
2900  W.  36th  St.,  Chicago  32,  III. 

Please  rush  complete  facts  on  new  miracle 
all-transisfor  tubeless  hearing  aid. 

Name  . . . 


Address 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


The  top  senior  and  junior  winners  in  the  Pillsbury  Fifth  Grand  National  Bake-off:  (at 
left)  Mrs.  A.  B.  Kanago,  Webster,  South  Dakota,  senior  class  winner,  with  the  luscious 
cake  which  won  her  $25,000  and  a  refrigerator-freezer,  and  (at  right)  thirteen-year- 
old  Joanne  Littley,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.,  Route  1,  with  the  upside-down  apple  ginger  cake 
which  brought  her  $3,000  and  an  automatic  dishwasher. 


TWO  CAKES  WERE  TOPS 

at  ’PdUfacuf  Sa6e-o// 

By  MABEL  HEBEL 


IT  IS  hard  to  say  which  I  enjoyed 
most  at  Pillsbury  Mills’  fifth  Grand 
National  Bake-off,  held  last  month 
in  New  York  City — watching  one  hun¬ 
dred  people  from  the  farms  and  cities 
of  America  all  baking  at  the  same  time 
in  homey-looking  little  kitchen  units 
set  up  especially  for  them  in  the  plush 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  beautiful  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  hotel,  or  on  the  following 
day  watching  the  lucky  winners  get  the 
big  prizes  that  lay  at  the  end  of  this 
particular  rainbow. 

Art  Linkletter  and  Arthur  Godfrey 
and  all  the  little  Godfreys  were  on  hand 
to  entertain  us  at  the  luncheon  at 
which  the  awards  were  made,  but  the 
winning  contestants  were  so  happy  and 
excited  that  they  put  on  just  as  good 
a  show  as  the  stars  did. 

The  day  of  the  actual  baking  was 
exciting  too.  I  asked  one  of  the  contest¬ 
ants,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bellerose  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  whether  it  bothered  her 
to  mix  and  bake  her  product  amid  all 
the  talking  and  photographing  and  in¬ 
terviewing  that  was  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  She  said,  “No,  it’s  nc  worse 
than  having  the  children  tug  at  your 
skirts  and  say,  ‘Oh,  Mama,  come  and 
look  at  this!’  ” 

One  contestant  who  was  a  center  of 
attention  was  a  Maryknoll  sister  from 
Hawaii.  Her  cookies,  which  she  named 
“Cocoanut  Islands,”  won  third  prize  of 
$2,500  in  the  senior  class.  The  money, 
she  said,  would  go  to  the  Maryknoll 
sisterhood  to  help  carry  on  their  mis¬ 
sionary  work  all  over  the  world. 

From  the  time  the  Pillsbury  recipe 
contest  started  until  it  ended  last 
month,  over  $125,000  was  given  away 
by  Pillsbuw-  Mills  in  prizes,  as  well  as 
equipment  prizes.  Cakes,  cookies,  pies, 
main  dishes,  and  breads  were  made  by 
the  contestants,  each  one  using  the  re¬ 
cipe  she  (or  he)  entered  in  the  contest. 
Below  are  the  two  recipes  which  carried 
off  first  prize  in  the  senior  and  junior 
classes,  bringing  $25,000  to  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
nard  Kanago,  Webster,  South  Dakota, 
as  first  senior  winner,  and  $3,000  to 
Joanne  Littley,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.,  R.  1, 
as  the  No.  1  junior  winner: 

MY  INSPIRATION  CAKE 

(First  prize,  senior  class — $25,000) 

1  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 
2  ounces  sweet  or  semi-sweet  choc¬ 
olate 

2  x/i  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 


4 1/2  teaspoons  double-acting  baking 
powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cups  sugar 

%  cup  shortening 
1*4  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

%  cup  egg  whites  (4  large  or  5 
medium),  unbeaten 

1.  Place  nuts  evenly  over  bottoms  of 
two  well-greased  and  lightly  floured 
9-inch  round  layer  pans. 

2.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  pow¬ 
der,  salt  and  sugar  into  mixing  bowl. 
Add  shortening,  milk  and  vanilla. 

3.  Beat  for  1*4  minutes,  150  strokes 
per  minute,  until  batter  is  well  blend¬ 
ed.  (With  electric  mixer  blend  at  low 
speed,  then  beat  at  medium  speed  for 
1  y2  minutes.) 

4.  Add  egg  whites.  Beat  for  1% 
minutes. 

5.  Spoon  one-fourth  of  batter  care¬ 
fully  into  each  nut-lined  pan,  using 
about  half  of  the  batter.  Sprinkle  with 
grated  chocolate  (half  in  each  pan). 
Spoon  remaining  batter  into  pans, 
spreading  carefully  so  chocolate  is  not 
disturbed. 

6.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
35  to  40  minutes.  Let  cool  in  pans  10 
to  15  minutes  before  turning  out.  Cool 
thoroughly  and  frost  layers,  nut-side 
up,  with  chocolate  frosting.  Spread 
frosting  between  and  on  sides  of  layers, 
but  frost  only  *4  inch  around  top  edge 
of  cake  and  about  1  inch  in  center.  De¬ 
corate  chocolate  frosting  with  reserved 
%  cup  white  frosting,  thinning  with 
water  a  teaspoon  at  a  time  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

CHOCOLATE  FROSTING 

2  squares  (2  oz.)  baking  chocolate 

*/2  cup  granulated  sugar 

*4  cup  w’ater 

4  egg  yolks 

*/2  cup  butter 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 

1.  Combine  chocolate,  granulated  su¬ 
gar  and  water  in  saucepan.  Cook  over 
low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until 
chocolate  melts  and  mixture  is  smooth. 

2.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  egg  yolks; 
beat  thoroughly.  Cool. 

3.  Cream  butter  and  vanilla.  Blend  in 
confectioners’  sugar  gradually,  cream¬ 
ing  well.  Reserve  %  cup  of  this  frosting 
to  decorate  cake. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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T#  FLATTER  YOU 


2006.  Cover-up  apron  with  cover-all 
pockets  has  wonderful  stay-on  should¬ 
ers  and  deep  V-neck  styling  in  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large  sizes. 
Medium,  2%  yds.  35-in. 

2578.  So  easy  to  make  this  flared- 
skirt  cotton  casual,  and  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  versions:  with  cap  or  short  sleeves; 
button  or  zipper  closing;  collared  or 
ruffled  sweetheart  neck.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-44.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in. 

2989.  Proportioned  especially  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure,  this  jumper  with 
V-neckline  and  front-button  design  has 
its  own  convertible  collared  blouse  with 
sleeve  choice.  Sizes  1214  to  24V2.  Size 


1614:  Jumper,  2ts  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
214  yds.  39-in. 

2699.  Under  matching  bolero,  dress 
is  a  soft  cap  sleeve  basic  with  skirt  in 
six  gentle  gores.  A  treasure,  too,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simplicity.  Sizes  12-20,  36- 
46.  Size  18:  Dress  and  bolero,  4%  yds. 
39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25e  for 
our  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes,  occa¬ 
sions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Along  the 

South  Hill  Road 


By  Inez  George  Gridley 


horns 


I  HE  New  Year  comes  quietly  to 
our  hills  as  another  winter  day 
[  slips  off  into  the  darkness. 

There  is  no  wild  blowing  of 
or  fanfare  of  excitement.  What 
will  the  New  Year  bring?  It  may  bring 
joy;  it  may  bring  sorrow.  One  thing 
only  I  am  positive  about — it  will  not  be 
dull!  Living  with  a  growing  family 
guarantees  that! 


I  can  smile  now  in  the  perspective  of 
the  years  at  things  that  seemed  pretty 
grim,  even  tragic  at  the  time  .  .  .  There 
was  the  day. Sister  was  hit  with  a  base¬ 
ball  and  came  home  from  school  with 
a  broken  nose  and  I  was  sure  she  would 
go  through  life  looking  like  a  squash. 
And  the  August  afternoon  when  Linda 
Anne  gobbled  the  purple  poke  berries 
•  •  .  and  the  beautiful  spring  day  she 
picked  all  the  leaves  off  the  little  Car¬ 
pathian  walnut  just  when  I  was  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  on  what  a  fine  start 
it  had.  These  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  mishaps  are  not  likely  to  recur,  I 
know,  because  domestic  lightning  al¬ 
most  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same 


spot,  but  there  will  be  new  happenings 
calculated  to  bedevil  Dad  and  me  and 
tax  our  patience,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  as  it  should  be! 

I  wish  I  could  honestly  say  that  I 
look  forward  to  January  as  much  as  I 
do  to  April,  but  there  is  no  use  pretend¬ 
ing  even  to  myself.  January  is  never 
long  enough  for  all  the  extra  jobs  that 
I  save  up  for  it.  This  January  I  want 
to  use  up  the  year’s  supply  of  milk 
flannels.  Used  once  for  filtering  milk, 
they  make  fine  pot  holders,  dusting 
cloths,  mattress  covers,  and,  when 
dyed,  are  good  to  cover  quilts. 

This  January,  too,  I  want  to  mend 
the  big  tree-of-life  hooked  rug  that  my 
mother  made  many  years  ago.  The 
edges  are  frayed  so  that  it  needs  a 
new  border  hooked  in  and  a  new  lining 
of  burlap.  Another  January  project  I 
would  like  to  start  is  making  a  big  wall 
map  of  our  farm. 

New  Year’s  Day  is  a  day  for  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  old  year,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  planning  and  making  resolu¬ 
tions  for  that  brave,  bright  untried  new 
one  which  is  just  starting.  It  sounds  a 
little  brash  in  the  light  of  current 
events,  but  here  in  our  white  farm¬ 
house  on  the  snowy  hill,  I  feel  like  say¬ 
ing,  not  just  “Happy  New  Year!”  to 
the  folks,  but  “ Happy  Neiv  Year  to  all 
the  world!’3 


Receives  Safety  Award 


Farm  Editor  Bob  Child  accepts  a  Public  Interest  Award  Citation  from 
Paul  Jones  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  In  winning  this  award  for 
the  third  year.  Rural  Radio  was  cited  for  its  accomplishments  in  pro¬ 
moting  Farm  Safety  over  23  FM  and  AM  stations. 

Programs  prepared- especially  for  farm  folks  enjoyment  are  heard 
Monday  through  Saturday  on  these  FM  Rural  Radio  Stations. 


WRRA 

Ithaca 

103.7 

YVHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WRRL 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Ole  an 

96 

WRRE 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WRRD 

DeRuyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRTJN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WRRC 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WRRH 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WEJL 

Scranton,  Pa. 

107 

Rural  Radio  Network 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


What’s  the  Weather? 


For  more  than  five  years,  Rural  Radio’s  “across  the  state”  Weather 
Roundup  has  proved  invaluable  to  farmers. 

Again  in  ’54  it  will  be  aired  six  days  a  week  with  The  Atlantic  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  bringing  you  this  popular  feature  each  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday. 


Tune  in  WEATHER  ROUNDUP 

brought  to  you  by  your 


■  ■  M  M  ■  l  T  A 


;\lb\ijfJC 

GASOLINE  DEALER 


OVER  THESE  AM  STATIONS 


WGY 

Schenectady 

6:25  a.m 

WHAM 

Rochester 

6:25  a.m 

WELM 

Elmira 

7:15  a.m 

WHLD 

Niagara  Falls 

7 :15  a.m 

WNBF 

Binghamton 

7 :15  a.m 

WQAN 

Scranton,  Pa. 

7 :15  a.m 

WAGE 

Syracuse 

7 :15  a.m 

WDLA 

Walton 

7 :15  a.m 

WHIP 

Poughkeepsie 

7 :15  a.m 

WMSA 

Massena 

7 :15  a.m 

WGNY 

Newburgh 

7 :15  a.m 

WRUN 

Utica-Rome 

7:30  a.m 

WKBW 

Buffalo 

7 :30  a.m 

WHCU 

Ithaca 

7 :30  a.m 

WWNY 

Watertown 

7 :35  a.m 

WJTN 

Jamestown 

7 :45  a.m 

OVER  THESE  FM  STATIONS 
at  7:15  a.m. 


WRRA 

Ithaca 

103.7 

WHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WRRL 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

96 

WRRE 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WRRD 

De  Ruyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WRRC 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WRRH 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

WEJL 

Scranton,  Pa. 

107 

Rural  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  -  -  -  New  York 
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WHAT'S  GONE  BEFORE 
After  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  Congress  in  July,  1776,  Washington  and 
his  forces  suffered  many  setbacks,  but 
also  managed  to  keep  clear  of  Cornwallis 
and  his  forces  and  even  to  attack  at  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Princeton.  While  Eb  and  many  of 
his  company  were  back  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1777,  the  British  tried  to  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  their  scheme  to  split  the  colonies  in 
two  by  invading  from  the  north.  The  plan 
failed.  But  Burgoyne  and  his  Hessians 
were  marching  toward  the  New,  England 
colonies  to  get  supplies  for  his  army,  and 
the  men  of  Salisbury  rallied  once  more  to 
the  call  of  General  Stark  to  defend  their 
own  colonies.  At  Bennington  the  colonists 
routed  Burgoyne’ s  men  and  took  many 
prisoners.  Stark  and  the  New  Hampshire 
men  joined  the  main  American  army  near 
Saratoga  in  September.  Eb  and  Jerry 
Eastman  and  some  others  decided  to  re- 
turh  hom.e,  but  were  to  regret  their  de¬ 
cision  later  when  they  learned  of  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga  in  which  General  Bur¬ 
goyne  surrendered  his  whole  army. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

IT  SEEMED  to  Eb  Webster  that  for 
years  now  he  had  been  living  two 
different  existences — a  sort  of  double 
life,  as  it  were — and  he  could  see  little 
connection  between  them.  At  home  that 
late  fall  and  winter  of  1777-78,  after  all 
the  dangers  and  excitement  of  the 
Battle  of  Bennington  and  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
realize  that  a  war  was  still  going  on, 
hard  to  get  into  the  swing  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  affairs  of  the  farm  and  the  less 
quiet  business  of  the  town. 

That  winter  saw  the  birth  of  anoth¬ 
er  daughter,  Abigail’s  second.  WTien  it 
was  time  to  name  the  baby,  Eb  said: 

“Last  time,  my  dear,  out  of  the  big¬ 
ness  and  graciousness  of  your  heart 
you  said  we  would  name  the  baby  Me- 
hitable  to  honor  Hetty’s  memory.  So 
we  did.  This  one  I’m  goin’  to  name.” 

He  paused  for  her  natural  question 
as  to  what  the  name  would  be,  then 
answered : 

“The  name  is  Abigail,  my  dear,  in 
honor  of  her  mother  and  my  wife,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  my  children  and 
for  me.” 

There  was  little  peace  or  rest  among 
Eb’s  friends  in  the  town.  Even  though 
it  haxi  been  a  fairly  good  year  for  the 
American  armies,  to  all  who  gave  it 
thought  the  end  of  the  war  seemed 
discouragingly  far  off.  In  the  town, 
meetings  were  called  frequently  and 
feeling  ran  high.  It  seemed  to  Eb  that 
everyone  thought  he  knew  better  how 
to  run  the  war  than  the  generals.  As 
for  the  politicians,  as  always,  most  of 
them  were  indeed  worthy  of  the  sever¬ 
est  criticism. 

There  was  the  Congress  that  was 
supposed  to  be  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  army  and  the  colonies.  But  many 
of  the  good  men  who  first  sat  in  Cong¬ 
ress,  disgusted  with  its  slowness  and 
worried  about  affairs  in  their  own 
states,  had  gone  home,  leaving  the  di¬ 
rection  of  national  affairs  to  a  poor  and 
often  selfish  leadership.  When  Jerry 
Eastman  spoke  at  one  of  the  local 
meetings  of  his  disgust  with  the  way 
Congress  was  acting,  or  not  acting,  Eb, 
always  fair  and  on  the  conservative 
side,  pointed  out  that  maybe  Congress 
was  not  entirely  to  blame,  because  the 
states  had  never  really  given  the  Cong¬ 
ress  authority  to  do  anything.  It  was  a 
case  of  every  state  for  itself,  resulting 
in  all  kinds  of  conflicting  regulations, 
laws  and  authority. 

To  add  to  other  bitter  discourage¬ 
ments  came  the  awful  winter  at  Valley 


Forge,  where  what  was  left  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army,  those  who  were  willing 
to  stick  it  through,  froze  and  nearly 
starved  for  lack  of  supplies.  At  home 
Eb  knew  that  there  was  plenty  of  food 
in  the  country.  It  had  been  a  good  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  a  good  thing,  he  thought, 
when  he  heard  of  the  plight  of  the 
soldiers  at  Valley  Forge,  that  at  least 
it  was  an  open  winter.  Otherwise  the 
poor  devils  would  have  been  entirely 
wiped  out,  if  they  had  not  deserted 
first. 

But  spring  came  at  last,  and  with  it 
the  patriots  began  to  count  their  bless¬ 
ings.  Eb  kept  enumerating  them  at  the 
local  meetings. 

“France,  with  all  of-  its  power  and 
its  ancient  hatred  of  England,  has  join¬ 
ed  up  with  us,”  he  said.  “Their  fleet 
and  men  are  on  their  way  to  help  us.” 

Later  came  the  news  that  General 
Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Howe, 
didn’t  dare  try  to  hold  Philadelphia 
because  of  the  approaching  French 
fleet,  and  had  started  a  retreat  across 
New  Jersey  to  New  York.  There  at 
Monmouth,  Washington  met  Clinton’s 
forces  and  defeated  them.  But  even  in 
victory  there  was  discouragement.  The 
war  might  have  ended  with  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treachery  of  Charles  Lee,  that  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  disobeyed  Washington’s 
orders  and  refused  to  go  to  his  aid. 

The  men  of  Salisbury  planted  then- 
crops  that  year,  as  they  had  now  for 
many  springs,  never  knowing  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  there  to  care  for 
and  harvest  them.  So  it  was  again  this 
year.  General  Sullivan  sent  a  message 
to  Eb  asking  him  to  rally  his  men  and 
bring  them  into  action  again,  this  time 
to  unite  with  the  French  to  drive  the 
British  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
So  once  more  Eb  and  Jerry  and  the 
others  trudged  away,  for  the  most  part 
wearing  the  homespuns  in  which  they 
did  their  farm  work,  and  carrying  the 
guns  that  they  knew  so  well  how  to 
use,  to  join  with  Sullivan’s  militia.  A 
motley  rabble  they  looked  indeed,  and 
that  is  what  some  of  the  French  offic¬ 
ers  thought  when  they  first  saw  them. 

“Very  amusing,”  said  one  French  of¬ 
ficer.  “Very  amusing  indeed  if  it  were¬ 
n’t  tragic.  How  can  we  expect  all  of 
these  farmers,  tailors  and  apothecaries, 
in  their  round  wigs,  their  game  bags 
and  their  shoulder  belts,  to  fight  ?  They 
will  do  nothing  but  eat  our  victuals.” 

Little  did  that  officer  know  the  cal¬ 
ibre  of  those  men.  But  another  young 
Frenchman,  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette, 
was  not  so  easily  fooled  by  outward 
appearance.  He  remembered  what  these 
men  had  already  done  at  Breed’s  Hill, 
or  Bunker  Hill  as  it  was  sometimes 
called — at  Bennington,  and  others  like 
them  at  Saratoga.  An  uncouth  bunch 
of  x-abble  they  might  look,  but  they 
could  fight. 

Eb  was  never  to  forget  his  brief 
friendship  with  this  great  Frenchman. 
Although  of  another  nationality,  his 
gallantry  and  ability  reminded  Eb  very 
much  of  that  other  young  noble,  Lord 
Howe,  who  had  died  at  Ticonderoga. 
While  they  waited  for  something  to 
happen  at  Newport,  LaFayette  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  visit  with  the  tall,  dark  cap¬ 
tain  of  militia  with  the  deepset  bril¬ 
liant  black  eyes.  Sensitive  always  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  Eb  knew  that  this 
young  man  was  lonety.  Finally  he  men¬ 
tioned  it. 


“Yes,”  the  Marquis  agreed.  “I  have 
a  sweetheart — my  wife — far  away 
across  the  waters.” 

“I  know,”  said  Eb  quickly.  “Mine 
isn’t  so  far  away,  nor  our  children,  but 
it  seems  as  though  I  have  never  had 
much  chance  to  live  the  normal  life  of 
a  family  man.” 

The  Frenchman  nodded  emphatically. 

“Some  men  don’t  seem  to  care,”  he 
said,  “but  I  do.”  Pausing,  and  a  bit 
embarrassed,  he  added: 

“But  I  write  my  Dear  Heart  every 
day.  I  tell  her  of  my  loneliness  and  my 
love,  that  my  affection  is  as  tender  as 
it  is  eternal;  and  that  some  time,  God 
willing,  we  will  again  be  enjoying  each 
other  side  by  side.” 

The  emotional  Frenchman  was  al¬ 
most  in  tears  as  he  turned  away,  say¬ 
ing  gruffly: 

“I  came  to  help  you  fight  for  your 
freedom.”  Smiling  a  little,  he  added: 

“Maybe  for  a  little  glory,  too.  But 
there’s  little  glory  in  war;  it’s  mostly 
heartaches.” 

That  Rhode  Island  campaign  was 
surely  a*  heartache  for  the  Americans 
and  for  their  allies  from  France.  Sulli¬ 
van  attempted  to  storm  through  the 
British  fortifications  at  Newport,  act¬ 
ing  so  fast  that  the  French  fleet  under 
D’Estaing,  was  unable  to  come  to  his 
aid.  A  great  storm  arose,  scattering 
both  the  French  and  the  smaller  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  to  the  far  winds.  So  Eb  and 
his  men  trudged  home  again,  while  the 
war  dragged  on  through  the  winter  of 
1778-79. 

For  Eb  the  year  of  1779  was  the  best 
of  the  war  years  because  he  was  home 
for  the  full  year. 

Only  once  did  Eb’s  conscience  bother 
him  about  army  affairs.  Except  for  the 
Indian  raids  and  massacres  at  Cherry 
Valley,  New  York,  and  at  Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania,  the  war  in  the  north  was 
quiet.  There  seemed  little  need  for  the 
militia  or  the  minute  men  to  volunteer 
their  services  again  unless  they  were 
to  make  the  long  journey  to  join  up 
with  the  patriot  forces  in  the  South. 
This,  Eb  felt,  was  not  his  responsibility. 
However,  when  General  Washington  de¬ 
termined  that  something  must  be  done 
to  prevent  further  raids  and  massacres 
by  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Indians  of 
New  York,  Eb  thought  for  a  time  that 
he  should  go  west  to  New  York  to  join 
with  General  Clinton  and  their  own 
John  Sullivan  to  punish  the  Indians 
and  their  Tory  allies. 

Washington’s  plan  was  for  General 
Clinton  to  start  from  Albany  with  his 
small  army,  go  up  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
then  south  to  Otsego  Lake,  and  from 
there  follow  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
its  junction  with  the  Chemung  River  in 
northern  Pennsylvania,  and  there  join 
forces  with  General  Sullivan,  who  was 
coming  up  through  Pennsylvania  with 
his  troops.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
combined  army  was  then  to  march 
northward  through  the  unknown  Finger 
Lakes  country  of  New  York,  burning 
the  Indian  villages  and  destroying  their 
crops.  One  early  summer  day  when  Eb 
and  Jerry  Eastman  had  been  discussing 
this  plan,  Jerry  told  Eb  that  he  was 
going,  and  urged  him  to  go  also. 

“We’ll  get  some  of  the  other  fellows,” 
Jerry  argued,  “go  back  over  the  old 
trails  to  Albany  that  you  an’  I  know 
so  well,  join  with  Clinton  an’  see  a  lot 
of  new  country.  Maybe  we’ll  meet  up 
with  Red  Holt  again.  I’ll  bet  if  he’s 
alive  he’ll  be  in  the  fracas.” 

Eb  laughed  a  little. 

“Won’t  you  ever  get  it  out  of  your 
blood,  Jerry?  Don’t  you  know  that  this 
will  be  a  journey  an’  a  job  that’ll  tax 
even  the  young  men?  We’re  no  longer 
young.  We’re  not  really  needed,  we 
haven’t  been  asked  to  go  this  time,  an’ 
we’ve  some  responsibilities  to  our 
families.” 

Jerry  shook  his  head  stubbornly. 

“You  do  as  you  durn  please.  I’m  goin’ 
anyway,”  he  said. 

“It’s  your  life,”  agreed  Eb.  “You  can 
go  for  me,  too.  An’  while  you’re  gone 
I’ll  do  my  best  to  help  Hannah  an’ 


young  Ephraim  an’  your  other  young¬ 
sters  look  after  the  farm.” 

So  Jerry  went  off  and  Eb  stayed,  not 
without  some  lingering  regrets.  But 
when  he  thought  about  it,  he  knew  that 
his  responsibility  was  greater  here,  not 
only  to  his  family  but  to  his  town  and 
state.  His  advice  was  often  asked,  his 
judgment  respected.  Time  and  again 
critical  war-time  decisions  had  to  be 
made  in  the  town,  and  as  Webster  be¬ 
came  better  known  his  fame  spread 
through  the  entire  state.  It  had  come 
about  now  that  few  local  decisions  were 
made  without  him. 

In  the  late  fall  Jerry  Eastman  came 
back  with  many  of  the  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  men  who  had  served  with  John 
Sullivan.  Jerry  looked  worn  and  tired, 
showing  his  years,  but  was  nonetheless 
brimming  with  enthusiasm. 

“We  put  the  Indians  in  their  place,” 
he  boasted,  “the  Tories,  too.  We  burned 
dozens  of  their  villages,  destroyed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  corn,  their  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  winter.  We  met  ’em  at  a 
place  called  Newtown  an’  routed  ’em 
completely  licked  ’em.  Most  of  the  Red¬ 
skins  fled  the  country  to  seek  protec¬ 
tion  with  the  British  at  Fort  Niagara, 
way  up  on  Lake  Ontario.  Their  so- 
called  Long  House  has  fallen  in.” 

Jerry  was  right.  The  Clinton-Sullivan 
Expedition  broke  the  back  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Confederacy  and  was  another 
turning  point  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
All  during  the  early  years  of  the  war 
Washington  had  had  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  thousands  of  men  from  going 
back  to  the  frontier  settlements  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  homes  and  families  from  the 
Indians  and  their  bitter,  ruthless  Tory 
leaders.  Finally  General  Washington 
had  realized  that  there  was  little  use 
of  fighting  the  British  on  his  front 
while  the  Indians  and  Tories  destroyed 
the  homes  and  the  people  in  the  rear. 
The  Sullivan-Clinton  Expedition  was 
the  answer  to  the  problem. 

On  a  late  fall  day  soon  after  Jerry’s 
return  when  Eb  was  helping  him  husk 
corn,  Jerry  held  up  a  little,  short  ear 
and  said: 

“Look  at  it!  Eb  Webster,  you  don’t 
know  what  good  corn  really  is.  Never 
in  the  best  crops  we  ever  raised  here, 
even  down  on  the  river  flats,  could  we 
equal  what  the  Indians  grow  on  that 
fine  land  that  I  saw  in  western  New 
York.” 

He  waved  his  hands  at  the.  stone  wall 
that  bordered  his  little  field. 

“Look  at  them  walls  that  I  broke  my 
back  pickin’  up  the  stones  for  an’  layin’ 
up.  Look  at  the  stones  in  this  field. 
You’d  never  think  I’d  picked  any.  Al¬ 
ways  seems  to  be  just  as  many  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  you  pick  up.” 

“What’re  you  gettin’  at?”  asked  Eb. 

“Just  this.  Where  I  was  with  John 
Sullivan  there  weren’t  no  stones. 
Couldn’t  find  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 
The  corn  grew  higher’n  a  man’s  head  - 
some  of  the  ears  were  twice  as  long  as 
anythin’  we  can  raise  here.  Punkins 
an’  squash  an’  fruit  trees  an’  everythin' 
else  grew  with  almost  no  care.  Gosh, 
how  I  hated  to  see  some  of  the  good 
fruit  trees  cut  down.  But  we  had  to 
do  it. 

“Tell  you  what,  Eb  Webster,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “if  I  was  jest  a  bit  younger  I’d 
pull  up  stakes,  lock  stock  and  barrel, 
an’  I’d  go  out  into  that  country  where 
a  man  can  grow  a  crop  without  so  durn 
much  hard  work. 

“Tell  you  somethin’  else,”  he  added. 
“You  jest  watch.  If  we  ever  get  through 
with  this  confounded  war  you’ll  see 
hundreds  of  our  young  fellows  gp  there 
to  settle.  They  that  went  with  Sullivan 
saw  the  crops  with  their  own  eyes,  an' 
seein’  is  believin’.” 

“By  the  way,”  said  Eb,  ‘Tve  been 
meanin’  to  ask  you  before.  Did  you  by 
any  chance  come  across  Red  Holt?” 

Jerry  paused  with  an  ear  of  corn 
half  busked  to  push  his  hat  back  and 
scratch  his  head. 

“Now,  why  didn’t  I  think  to  tell  you 
that,”  he  laughed.  “Yes,  sir,  I  saw  Red, 
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SONG  FOR  NEW  YEAR'S 
EVE 

•  By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

Bells,  confetti,  cannon,  or  din  — 

How  shall  you  see  the  New  Year  in? 

A  masquerade,  a  red  balloon? 

A  bright  cockade,  a  whistled  tune? 

A  lusty  cheer?  A  gun  to  shoot? 

Or  laughter,  dear,  and  a  horn  to  toot? 

A  song  in  the  air,  a  tear,  a  joke  .  .  . 

Or  a  whispered  prayer  at  the  midnight 
stroke? 


an’  you  never  in  the  world  would  guess 
where.” 

“In  the  army?” 

“Nope.  I  saw  him  at  a  hangin’.” 

“At  a  what?”  Eb  was  startled. 

“Yes,  sir,  at  a  hangin’.  Clinton  hung 
a  tory  spy  at  a  place  called  Canajo- 
harie,  an’  while  I  was  watchin’  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  notice  a  feller  standin’  right 
near  me,  a  big  red-headed  chap.  I’d  a 
knowed  him  immediately  except  for 
that  beard.  ’Twas  a  mile  long.  Yes,  sir, 
it  was  Red  all  right,  standin’  there 
watchin’  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 
Didn’t  even  see  me.  Then  he  turned,  an’ 
|  by  gosh,  I  thought  he’d  knock  me 
down;  pounded  me  between  the  should- 
I  ers  until  I  was  lame  for  two  days.  Then 
I  he  dragged  me  home  with  him  to  see 
I  his  wife.  They  have  a  farm — a  good  one, 
I  I  guess — an’  a  passel  of  red-headed, 
'  half-breed  Indians  for  a  family.  The 
squaw  didn’t  say  much,  but  by  the  glit¬ 
ter  in  her  black  eyes  I  know  she  was 
glad  to  see  me.” 

He  stopped  to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
•  then  added: 

"Poor  Red.  Remember  how  he  used  to 
blow  about  the  British  officers?  He 
hates  the  British  more’n  ever,  but  he 
i  couldn’t  do  much  about  it  without  get- 
tin’  in  a  fight  with  his  squaw’s  tribe. 

'  They  were  all  for  the  British,  at  least 
I  they  were  until  we  came.  So  Red  kept 
{  on  with  his  farmin’,  at  least  as  much  as 
■  he  could  with  danger  of  raids  from  both 
sides  every  day.  He  hated  to  see  me  go 
;  away,  he  did,  an’,  by  gum,  I  hated  to 
leave  him  there.  But  we  marched  the 
next  day  for  Otsego.” 

*  =!=  * 

The  spring  of  1780  saw  Eb  and  his 
|  Salisbury  company  back  in  the  army. 
/  The  war  was  gradually,  painfully  mov¬ 
ing  toward  its  close.  Washington  had 
I  called  for  more  enlistments  or  more 
j  help  from  the  militia  to  act  as  garri¬ 
sons  of  the  various  forts  and  towns 
i  now  held  by  the  Americans.  Among 
!  these  was  West  Point.  The  West  Point 
commander  was  Benedict  Arnold,  a 
i  man  who  time  and  again  had  disting¬ 
uished  himself  in  the  American  cause, 
'■<  especially  at  Saratoga.  But  the  services 
I  of  Benedict  Arnold,  like  those  of  so 
many  others  of  the  patriot  leaders, 
Were  not  recognized  or  were  discounted 
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by  the  inept  political  leadership  in 
Congress. 

Highly  sensitive  and  unstable,  Arnold 
brooded  over  his  wrongs,  real  and  fan¬ 
cied,  until  finally  he  decided  to  betray 
West  Point  to  the  British  and  go  over 
to  their  side.  Fortunately  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  his  message  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  carried  by  young  Major  John 
Andre,  was  intercepted.  At  first  the 
traitor  Arnold  was  well  received  by  the 
British.  They  paid  him  something  like 
six  thousand  pounds  for  his  treachery, 
and  made  him  a  Brigadier. 

For  the  next  several  years  Arnold  led 
expeditions  in  Connecticut  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  robbing  his  fellow  Americans  and 
burning  their  homes.  So  angry  was 
Washington  when  Arnold  started  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Commander’s  home  state 
that  he  said  he  would  give  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  to  lay  his  hands  on 
that  despicable  traitor. 

But  Arnold  lived  deeply  to  regret  his 
treachery;  The  English  people  reviled 
and  spat  on  him  in  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  his  later  years  he  was  often 
heard  talking  to  himself.  He  dreamed 
again  of  those  times  when  as  a  young 
man  he  had  been  admired  and  respected 
as  a  great  soldier,  at  Quebec  and  Sara¬ 
toga. 

Then,  coming  to  his  deathbed,  he  ask¬ 
ed  that  his  old  American  uniform  be 
brought  and  put  on  him,  and  in  that  he 
died. 

At  the  very  time  when  Arnold  was 
trying  to  give  West  Point  over  to  the 
British,  Washington  was  on  his  way 
with  young  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
Marquis  de  LaFayette,  and  others,  to 
visit  his  long-time  friend,  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold,  at  West  Point  and  to  inspect  the 
fort.  They  had  been  invited  to  have 
breakfast  with  the  Arnolds.  Stopping 
to  inspect  some  fortifications,  Wash¬ 
ington  arrived  late  after  most  of  the 
party  had  finished.  During  the  meal, 
a  note  was  handed  to  the  host  from 
Colonel  Jameson,  to  whom  Major  Andre 
had  been  brought  after  his  capture,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  capture  of  the  spy,  and  won¬ 
dering  what  villain  had  dared  to  forge 
Benedict  Arnold’s  signature  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  map  that  had  been  found  on 
him. 

Controlling  his  features,  Arnold  ex¬ 
cused  himself  and  rushed  to  his  room. 
Arrived  there,  he  sent  for  his  wife,  who 
was  fully  aware  of  his  plans  and  equal¬ 
ly  guilty  with  him.  When  she  came  to 
him  he  told  her  that  all  their  plans  to 
betray  West  Point  and  join  the  British 
had  gone  wrong,  and  that  he  must  flee 
for  his  life. 

Then  Arnold  rushed  down  to  the 
river’s  edge,  commanded  some  soldiers 
to  row  him  downstream  to  the  British 
vessel  “The  Vulture,”  and  thus  got 
away. 

Eb  Webster  knew  all  of  this  sad 
story  at  first  hand,  for  he  was  captain 
of  the  guard  at  headquarters  at  West 
Point  at  the  time.  The  night  after  Ar¬ 
nold’s  escape  Eb  was  personally  guard¬ 
ing  the  Commander’s  headquarters. 
There  he  saw  his  commander-in-chief 
again.  He  noted  how  the  years  had  tak¬ 
en  their  toll  of  the  tall,  solemn-faced 
Virginian.  Because  of  this  latest  treach¬ 
ery,  the  lines  of  his  face  were  more 
grim  and  sadder  than  ever. 

That  night  Eb  listened  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  unable  to  sleep,  moved  restlessly 
about  his  quarters.  Finally,  in  the  dark 
hours  of  early  morning,  the  General 
came  striding  out,  to  stop  for  a  moment 
looking  to  the  sky.  Then,  noticing  Eb 
standing  nearby,  he  said: 

“You  are  Captain  Webster  of  New 
Hampshire?” 

Eb  saluted,  proud  that  Washington 
had  remembered  him. 

“Right,  sir,”  he  answered. 

“I  recall  talking  with  you  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  state.” 

“Yes,  General,”  said  Eb  simply.  “I 
have  always  remembered  that  visit 
with  you.” 

Washington  was  silent  for  a  long  mo¬ 
ment.  Then,  thinking  of  the  trickery, 
manipulations  and  lack  of  loyalty  that 


he  had  contended  with  for  years  in  both 
the  political  and  military  leadership,  he 
said : 

“Captain  Webster,  I  believe  you  are 
a  man  I  can  trust.” 

He  stood  silently,  again  looking  into 
the  heavens,  finally  turning  abruptly 
and  re-entering  his  headquarters. 

(To  be  continued.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

TWO  CAKES  WERE  TOPS 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

4.  Add  the  cool  chocolate  to  remain¬ 
ing  white  frosting;  beat  until  smooth. 

MARBAPPLE  GINGER  CAKE 

(First  prize ,  junior  class — $3,000) 

Apple  Topping 

4  cups  (4  to  5  medium)  cooking- 
apples,  pared  and  sliced 
1  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  flour 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  water 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juiee 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  saucepan. 
Cook  over  medium  heat,  occasionally  stir¬ 
ring  gently,  until  apples  are  tender.  Pour 
into  well-greased  13x9x2-inch  pan. 

Marble  Ginger  Cake 
2  >4  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 

2  teaspoons  double-acting  baking 
powder 

1  teaspoon  ginger 
i/2  teaspoon  salt 
i/2  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

%  cup  milk 
14  cup  molasses 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
>4  teaspoon  cloves 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
14  teaspoon  soda 

1.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
ginger  and  salt. 

2.  Blend  together  shortening  and  su¬ 
gar,  creaming  well.  Add  eggs;  beat  for 
1  min. 

3.  Add  milk  alternately  with  the  dry 
ingredients  to  creamed  mixture,  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  with  dry  ingredients. 
Blend  thoroughly  after  each  addition. 
(With  electric  mixer  use  low  speed.) 

4.  Place  half  of  batter  in  second 
bowl.  Blend  in  molasses,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmeg  and  soda. 

5.  Spoon  light  and  dark  batters  al¬ 
ternately  over  apples  in  pan. 

6.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
50  to  60  minutes.  Cool  in  pan  15  to  20 
minutes,  then  invert  on  serving-  plate 
or  on  wire  rack  covered  with  waxed 
paper.  Serve  warm  or  cold,  plain  or 
with  whipped  cream. 

(Note:  If  desired,  ingredients  may  be 
cut  in  half  and  cake  baked  in  8x8x2-inch 
pan  for  40  to  50  minutes.) 

—  a. a.  — 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 
YOUR  GASOLINE 
DOLLARS  ' 

I  HAVE  been  complaining-  to  my  gar¬ 
age  man  that  the  mileage  I  was  get¬ 
ting  on  my  car  was  not  anything  to  be 
proud  of.  He  handed  me  the  following 
suggestions: 

Take  these  tips  from  the  experts 
and  squeeze  more  mileage  out  of 
every  dollar  you  spend  for  gasoline. 

Don’t  accelerate  rapidly,  this 
uses  more  gasoline  than  is  needed 
to  set  your  car  in  motion. 

Don’t  make  sudden  stops  and 
sharp  turns,  for  this  tends  to  slosh 
raw  gasoline  into  the  engine. 

Don’t  use  the  choke  unnecessar¬ 
ily,  as  this  also  dumps  raw  gaso¬ 
line  into  the  engine. 

Change  the  exhaust  pipe  and 
muffler  in  your  car,  every  20,000 
miles.  Mileage  builds  up  carbon  in- 
•  side  these  pipes  causing  a  back 
pressure  which  wastes  fuel. 

As  in  life,  when  driving,  position 
is  everything.  Sit  so  that  your  foot 
rests  comfortably  on  the  accelera¬ 
tor,  allowing  accurate  response  to 
pressure. — J.  H.  Frandsen 
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NATIONAL  4-H  SHEEP  SHEARING  CHAM¬ 
PION.  19  year  old  Hal  Bowman,  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana  captured  the 
1953  National  4-H  Shearing  Contest  at 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  He  defeated  19  4-H'ers  out 
of  14  states  to  win  the  $300  college 
scholarship  awarded  by  SUNBEAM 
CORPORATION,  sponsor  of  the  contest. 


Increased  use  of  plastic  pipe  for 
wells  and  water  lines  in  and  around 
homes  and  barns,  makes  very  time¬ 
ly  the  publication  of  a  new  book¬ 
let  which  describes  its  uses.  The 
booklet  also  lists  safe  working 
pressures  for  the  various  sizes  and 
illustrates  the  simplicity  of  making 
joints  at  elbows.  “T’s”,  etc.  You 
may  get  one  of  these  booklets  by 
writing  REPUBLIC  STEEL  CO., 
3,100  East  45th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  seed  grow¬ 
ers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  gladly 
pay  $10,000.00  in  cash  to  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  they  first  receive 
seeds  that  produce  pure  white 
marigolds  as  big  as  their  new  Man- 
in-the-Moon  Marigold  and  as  white 
as  Burpee's  Giant  Fluffy  White  Aster 
or  Snowstorm  Petunia. 


.JOHN  DEERE  recently  announced 
the  new  king  -  size  Model  “N” 
Spreader  built  especially  for  large 
feeders  and  dairymen.  It  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  120  bushels. 


William  Henry,  general  manager 
of  the  GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY,  Red 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  announces  a  new 
Grange-McLean  silo  unloader.  Three 
years  of  rigid  field  tests  have  been 
made  on  this  machine.  The  unloader 
can  be  easily  installed  in  any 
standard  tower  silo,  operates  from 
a  push  button  switch  from  the  feed 
room  below,  and  delivers  up  to  400 
pounds  of  silage  per  minute. 


Farmers,  particularly  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  have  shown  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  a  machine  to  turn  prun- 
ings  into  chips  which  can  be  left 
right  in  the  orchard.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  FITCHBURG  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  CORPORATION,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass.,  has  a  six-page  folder 
called  “Fitchburg  Chipper”  which 
gives  answers  to  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  fruit  growers  have  been 
asking. 


“Care  And  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle"  is  the  title  of  a  24-page 
illustrated  booklet  which  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Just  drop  a  post 
card  to  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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AT  MAYFIELDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILUMAN 


FALL  PLOWING 


IHILDREN  Were  deprived  of 
early  sledding,  not  to  mention 
the  always  delightful  pastime  of 
snowballing  one  another  and 
unsuspecting  grownups  who  come  with¬ 
in  range.  Mothers  had  to  put  up  with 
muddy  shoes  with  all  the  family  carry¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  farm  into  the  house. 

The  farmer  rejoiced.  He  was  able  to 
complete  the  fall  plowing  he  had 
planned.  Rain  seemed  to  come  in  the 
right  amounts  at  the  right  times.  In  a 
few  areas  more  rain  would  have  been 
welcome.  In  no  part  of  the  Northeast 
did  rain  fall  too  plentifully  to  prevent 
plowing  of  sod  while  avoiding  “pud¬ 
dling”  of  the  soil.  In  a  few  cases  of 
open  land  the  soil  was  too  wet  to  prop¬ 
erly  “scour”  the  moldboards  of  the 
plows,  yet  farmers  went  ahead  regard¬ 
less.  The  mild  weather  held  into  mid- 
December,  when  this  was  written. 

It  all  started  with  the  heavy  snowfall 
of  the  night  of  November  6,  when  a 
thick  blanket  of  white  was  laid  over 
the  whole  Northeast.  Ground  every¬ 
where  was  dry,  in  many  places  far  too 
dry  and  hard  for  plowing.  As  though 
ordered  in  advance,  the  weather  re¬ 
mained  cool  for  a  week  and  provided  an 
ideal  situation  for  the  melting  snow  to 
seep  into  the  ground  to  plow  depth  and 
beyond,  almost  without  run-off.  It  was 
the  signal  for  plows  which  had  been 
stored  away  for  the  winter,  to  be 
brought  out  and  put  to  work  in  mid- 
November.  The  gift  of  a  whole  month 
in  which  to  plow  beyond  the  normal 
came  into  the  hands  of  Northeastern 
farmers.  It  was  made  the  most  of,  and 
will  pay  off  mightily  in  1954. 


Good  Oats  in  ’54 

Rule-of-thumb  calls  for  reduction  in 
yield  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre  for  each 
day’s  delay  in  sowing  oats  after  the 
right  date  for  the  neighborhood.  An 
optimum  or  “right”  date  exists  for 
each  little  section  of  our  Northeast,  and 
involves  elevation,  type  of  soil,  drain¬ 
age  and  other  variations.  With  the  dis¬ 
ease  resistant,  high  yielding  varieties 
of  oats  now  available,  any  farm  boy 
or  girl  can  predict  a  good  crop  if  only 
the  seed  can  be  drilled  at  or  near  the 
right  time. 

Although  my  boyhood  days  are  far 
back  in  this  century,  I’d  like  to  indulge 
in  a  boy-like  prediction  of  a  good  crop 
of  oats  for  the  Northeast  in  1954.  The 
reason — fall  plowing.  Nothing  else.  Fall 
plowing  means  earlier  seeding  of  oats 
almost  every  time.  Earlier  seeding 
brings  more  oats.  Once  in  a  great 
while,  as  in  1953  in  some  parts,  rain 
keeps  the  ground  sopping  wet  all 
through  the  spring,  forcing  later  plant¬ 
ing  and  reduced  yield.  Yet  even  in  1953, 
a  couple  of  breaks  in  the  wet  spring 
lasted  long  enough  to  permit  slapping 
seed  oats  into  the  ground  in  a  hurry, 
late  but  not  too  late.  So  the  prediction 
stands,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  spring. 
A  good  oats  crop  in  1954  on  fall  plowed 
land! 

Bringing  it  Home 

At  Hayfields,  we  did  not  plow  all  the 
sod  scheduled  to  be  turned  over  before 
spring  planting.  There  was  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  it,  yet  after  51 
acres  of  sod  and  open  land  were  plowed, 
the  pair  of  double-bottom  plows  were 
put  away.  Our  restraint  came  from  the 
need  to  have  some  solid  ground,  which 
only  sod  can  provide,  upon  which  to 
spread  manure  in  the  days  in  March 
and  April  and  perhaps  earlier,  when 


open  ground  is  too  soft  to  receive 
manure.  It  is  then  too  late  to  spread 
manure  upon  pastures,  because  to  do 
so  makes  the  grass  and  legumes  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  cattle  for  almost  a  third 
of  the  grazing  season.  We  follow  the 
rule  of  manuring  no  pastures  after 
January  15th.  It  is  late  enough.  On 
account  of  maintaining  the  legumes, 
we  should  not  and  do  not  manure 
hay  lands,  except  ahead  of  the  last 
season  of  cutting.  Two  such  fields  are 
available  to  us,  and  will  be  manured 
when  ground  is  soft  in  spring.  One  open 
field  of  corn  stalks  on  the  home  farm 
is  to  be  manured  while  the  ground  is 
hard  in  mid-winter,  and  is  to  be  plowed 
in  spring  for  corn  again.  Fertility  in 
this  field  is  high. 

In  December  travels  through  New 
York  State,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  while  more  fall  plowing  is  in 
evidence  than  ever  before,  practically 
no  fields  were  plowed  on  which  erosion 
appears  to  be  a  threat.  The  farmer  can 
be  trusted  to  conserve  his  own  soil.  It 
is  like  a  savings  bank  for  him. 

LAND  COVER 

IN  sizeable  areas  of  the  Northeast 
where  light  soil  prevails  and  drainage 
is  good,  fall  plowing  is  not  the  best 
practice.  Many  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  farmers  with  light  loam  soils 
have  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  all 
their  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  on 
time.  As  a  means  of*building  fertility 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing- 
erosion  of  sandy  soils  from  wind  or 
water,  these  farmers  sow  a  cover  crop 
in  the  fall.  It  grows  all  winter!  That’s 
right,  it  does  grow  enough  in  winter 
to  make  the  whole  thing  worthwhile, 
particularly  on  those  fields  where  the 
cover  crop  itself  was  fertilized.  For 
late  planted  cover  crop,  rye  is  used. 
Where  somewhat  earlier  seeding  can  be 
done,  domestic  ryegrass  is  a  widely 
used  cover.  For  cover  crop  seedings  still 
earlier,  in  late  summer,  one  frequently 
sees  mixtures  of  crimson  clover  and 
ryegrass,  or  winter  vetch  and  rye. 
These  farmers  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

A  New  Practice 

Lately,  at  Seabrook  Farms  in  South 
Jersey  and  with  a  growing  list  of  small¬ 
er  operators  too,  most  of  the  fertilizer 
for  a  spring  crop  is  applied  on  the  cov¬ 
er  crop  in  the  fall!  In  a  cash  crop  sys¬ 
tem  it  works  out  well,  and  there  is  no 
waste  of  fertilizer.  A  really  first-class 
cover  crop  is  the  result,  which  is  plowed 
down  with  a  little  nitrogen  to  make  the 
spring  crop.  Organic  content  of  soil 
slowly  rises,  even  when  cash  crops  are 
grown  nearly  every  year,  and  crop  resi¬ 
dues  are  returned  to  the  soil. 

Shoe  Fits  at  Home 

Too  many  of  us  with  heavier  soils  up 
North  neglect  cover  crops.  They  are 
good  for  us  too!  As  an  example,  on  run¬ 
down  land  rented  on  a  10  year  lease, 
we  at  Hayfields  have  no  cover  crop  on 
a  12  acre  field  of  cornstalks  scheduled 
to  be  manured.  When  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  cornfield  occurred  this  past 
summer,  many  pressing  duties  were  up¬ 
on  the  crew — haying — wheat  harvest—, 
cultivation  of  other  fields — spraying — 
pasture  clipping — shifting  electric  fence 
to  provide  fresh  grazing — and  of  course 
the  milking  of  46  cows  twice  a  day  and 
the  feeding  of  calves  and  other  stock. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  time  for  seeding 
ryegrass  in  corn. 

Looking  back,  I  wonder,  especially  ha 


L.  to  R.,  Professors  L.  E.  Rowson  and  C.  Polge  of  Cambridge  University,  England. 
It  seemed  desirable  to  find  and  give  credit  to  the  men  who  worked  out  the  dif¬ 
ficult  techniques  of  frozen  bull  semen.  My  friend  Tom  Peacock,  Chairman  of  Milk 
Marketing  Board  in  England,  pointed  to  Professor  Rowson,  and  obtained  his  pic¬ 
ture.  But  Rowson  insisted  upon  having  young  Polge  recognized  as  well.  Here  then 
are  the  men  who  have  with  the  assistance  of  others  made  it  possible  through 
frozen  semen  to  vastly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  few  really  great  bulls. 

When  the  practice  can  be  stepped  up  to  commercial  volume,  young  dairymen  in 
U.  S.  A.  will  be  able  to  make  a  greater  advance  in  average  herd  production  in 
10  years  than  their  fathers  have  done  in  40,  and  at  small  cost,  too.  Already  in 
Wisconsin,  over  500  calves  have  been  born  to  Father  Zero,  as  I  call  it,  and  more 
than  3000  cows  are  now  carrying  the  service  of  Father  Zero.  Let  us  be  patient, 
and  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  sooner,  we'll  have  Father  Zero  working  for  us 
through  both  cooperative  and  proprietary  channels. 


view  of  the  depleted  fertility  of  this 
field,  which  we  are  trying  to  correct, 
if  time  out  shouldn’t  have  been  taken 
to  seed  the  ryegrass  right  after  the 
final  cultivation.  The  power  take-off 
tractor-mounted  grass  and  nitrate  seed¬ 
er  is  easy  to  attach,  and  the  job  of 
seeding  could  have  been  completed  in 
four  hours  and  the  seeder  dismounted. 

Granted  that  shade  holds  back  rye- 
gi-ass  in  a  cornfield  to  be  kept  for  grain, 
some  growth  does  occur  while  the  corn 
is  green.  After  frost,  which  reduces 
shade,  the  ryegrass  gets  under  good 
headway  between  the  corn  rows,  and 
following  the  com  picking  about  No¬ 
vember  1st  it  continues  to  advance. 
This  year  it  woiild  have  done  well  for 
six  weeks  after  corn  picking,  and  have 
provided  a  sustaining  carpet  for  the 
tractor  manure  spreader  to  travel  on. 
Most  important,  it  would  have  added  a 
real  measure  of  needed  fertility.  We’ll 
take  time  out  to  seed  ryegrass  in  com 
in  1954. 

SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

The  best  deal  on  storm  windows  for 
parts  of  two  houses  seemed  to  rest  with 
a  national  retail  company.  When  the 
contract  was  presented  it  read  as 
though  the  customer  was  the  defend¬ 
ant,  and  called  for  a  10%  down  pay¬ 
ment  with  the  contract.  I  signed  the 
contract  and  refused  to  put  up  10% 
cash  in  advance,  striking  out  that 
clause.  Refusal  was  on  the  ground  that 
since  local  merchants,  with  whom  we 
do  all  our  business,  were  willing  to  sup¬ 
ply  anything  a  farmer  wanted,  and  a 
mere  phone  call  was  contract  enough, 
a  national  outfit  was  out  of  order  in 
first  demanding  10%.  The  outfit  backed 
down.  It  and  others  should  do  no  less 
for  you. 

*  *  * 

Do  cattle  get  enough  or  too  much 
salt?  One  cow  will  consume  twice  the 
amount  taken  by  her  stanchion  mate 
when  both  are  the  same  size  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  volume  of  milk.  One 
heifer  will  lick  salt  blocks  long  enough 
to  get  the  salt  she  needs,  while  an¬ 
other  will  acquire  a  sore  tongue  or  a 
tired  tongue  and  quit  too  soon.  We  try 
to  solve  the  problem  by  using  only  bulk 
salt  in,  (1)  Salt  bowls  alternating  with 
water  bowls  in  the  milking  barn;  (2) 
Salt  boxes  in  the  loose  stabling  of  heif¬ 
ers  and  dry  cows;  (3)  Rubber  bushel- 
size  tubs  for  bulk  salt  in  pastures.  Also 


we  use  the  rubber  tubs  for  feeding 
grain  to  bulls  in  their  pens. 

*  ❖  * 

Some  4  million  bushels  or  more  of 
sprouted  wheat,  amounting  to  about 
30%  of  New  York’s  crop,  were  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  last  summer.  All  this  wheat 
is  feed  for  chickens  and  cattle.  Dairy¬ 
men  with  sprouted  wheat  on  their 
hands  are  feeding  it  out  at  the  rate  of 
about  300-400  lbs.  in  a  ton  of  mixture, 
and  seldom  above  500  lbs.  or  25%. 
Dairymen  just  laughed  at  the  edict  of 
dairy  cow  scientists  that  it  is  safe  to 
go  to  1000  lbs.  and  more  of  ground 
wheat  in  a  ton  of  cow  feed.  Nothing 
doing,  is  the  answer  of  the  N.  Y.  dairy¬ 
men  w'ho  have  long  been  wheat  grow¬ 
ers.  They  refuse  to  accept  western 
findings. 

*  * 

Deer  hunting  by  4  members  resulted 
in  no  venison  for  Hayfields’  families  in 
November.  During  the  summer  a  small¬ 
er  than  usual  number  of  deer  were 
sighted  or  their  tracks  observed.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  for  several 
seasons  following,  deer  were  so  plenti¬ 
ful  as  to  be  damaging  to  crops.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  plenty  of  rabbits 
and  the  animals  that  prey  on  rabbits, 
as  of  December  1953.  The  nephew  of  an 
old  friend  asked  to  train  his  beagles 
while  hunting  rabbits  on  our  unposted 
land.  Soon  he  came  back  with  the  re¬ 
port  that  our  woods  were  full  of  hunt¬ 
ers.  All  that  his  young  beagles  accomp¬ 
lished  was  to  drive  rabbits  within  range 
of  other  hunters.  Since  we’ve  lost  no 
cattle  by  gunfire,  we’ll  probably  go  on 
with  unposted  laud,  without  being  en¬ 
tirely  happy  about  it. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  dinner  I  sat  next  to  Paul 
B.  Orvis,  director  of  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute,  Alfred,  Allegany 
Co.,  N.  Y.  He  mentioned  enough  about 
the  Institute’s  herd  of  dairy  cattle  to 
arouse  interest.  I  asked  him  to  write 
me.  On  regular  DHIA  2x  basis,  Prof. 
Orvis  reports  the  following: 

Holsteins  12,238  lbs.  m,  458.8  lbs.  f 

Jerseys  8,402  lbs.  m,  455  lbs.  f 

During  the  testing  year  about  %rds 
of  the  herd  consisted  of  2  and  3  year 
old  heifers.  This  record  is  most  credit¬ 
able  for  the  herd  of  any  educational  in¬ 
stitution  where  student  help  prevails 
and  where  more  or  less  experimentation 
is  done  on  cattle.  there  another  agri¬ 
cultural  institute  or  college  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  herd  record  in  the  Northeast? 
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SERVICE 

WHEN  YOU  MAKE  YOUR 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN 

EVERY  person  who  made  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  at  least  $600  or  over  in  1953 
is  required  to  file  a  federal  income  tax 
return.  If  at  least  two-thirds  of  your 
income  is  from  farming  and  if  you  fig¬ 
ure  your  business  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  you  have  two  choices.  1.  You  can 
file  your  return  and  pay  the  tax  before 
January  31.  2.  You  can  file  an  estimate 
of  your  tax  and  pay  the  estimated 
amount  by  January  15,  then  file  your 
complete  return  and  any  balance  due 
by  March  15. 

There  are  two  income  tax  problems 
which  seem  to  bother  farmers  most. 
One  is  the  matter  of  rate  of  deprecia¬ 
tion;  the  other  is  the  question  of  capi¬ 
tal  gains  if  you  sell  stock  or  land  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  You  will  find  the  answers 
to  most  questions  in  an  extension  bul¬ 
letin  on  income  tax  which  you  can  get 
from  your  County  Farm  Bureau  agent 
or  from  your  State  Extension  Office. 
You  are  likely  to  find  that  studying  this 
bulletin  will  save  you  money. 

If  you  have  sold  a  lot  of  livestock  or 
land  during  the  year,  we  suggest  that 
you  get  the  help  of  some  one  who  makes 
a  business  of  filing  income  tax  returns. 
Usually  at  the  Post  Office  or  County 
Seat  you  will  find  an  Internal  Revenue 
representative  who  will  be  glad  to  help, 
or  your  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  some  one  at  your 
State  College  who  will  answer  your 
questions. 

—  a.  a.  — 

AN  OLD  GAME 


BUREAU 

able  to  make  the  payments  because  my 
husband  might  be  out  of  work.  A  few 
days  later  I  wrote  them  a  letter  asking 
them  to  cancel  the  contract  and  they  say 
they  won't.  Can  I  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
machine  which  I  have  never  used? 

There  is  no  excuse  for  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  to  get  rid  of  an  agent.  If  he 
threatens  you  in  any  way  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  step  to  the  telephone  and  ask 
Central  to  give  you  the  nearest  State 
Police  officer  or  law  enforcement  official. 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  enforceable 
contract  and  if  the  company  will  not 
cancel  willingly  they  are  likely  to  cause 
you  annoyance  and  might  even  bring 
suit  to  make  you  pay. 

—  A. a.  — 

EXPENSIVE  TIRES 


This  FITCHBURG  PHIPPER  converts 

woodland  waste  into  valuable  wood  chips 


Enclosed  are  the  names  and  addresses 
of  companies  who  sell  used  tires  and  who 
claim  to  gudtrantee  them.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  their  guarantees  are  a  little  exag¬ 
gerated. 

Our  subscriber  is  exactly  right.  We 
have  had  hundreds  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  they  always  tell  the  same  story. 

If  the  tire  should  go  bad  within  a 
few  hundred  miles,  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  the  company  is  very  sorry  and  al¬ 
ways  agree  to  replace  the  tire.  The  re¬ 
placement,  of  course,  is  little  if  any 
better  than  the  original. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  cheapest 
mileage  in  a  tire  is  the  first  rather  than 
the  last  half. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DON’T  DELAY’ 


Orchardists  find  it  pays  to  chip  prunings  and  thinnings, 
instead  of  hauling  them  away  to  burn,  and  leaving  chips 
as  mulch  around  the  base  of  the  trees. 

Wood  Chips  for  the  Land,  USDA  Leaflet  states:  “Savings 
of  $180  per  acre  in  5  years  were  noticed  by  an  apple 
orchardist  who  mulched  with  chips  instead'  of  straw.” 

Wood  chips  make  an  excellent,  low-cost  poultry  litter 
ideal  for  shallow,  or  built-up  manure  pack.  Chips  are 
highly  absorptive,  reduce  odors,  are  dust-free,  and 
“scratchable.”  The  low  cost  is  further  reduced,  because 
manured  poultry  litter  high  in  nitrogen,  makes  a  splendid 
soil  amendment. 

Wood  Chips  —  a  Good  Material  for  Livestock  Bedding, 
published  by  Purdue  University,  says:  “Shredded  wood 
chips  used  in  bedding  tests  in  the  Purdue  dairy  bam 
stayed  in  place  better  than  straw,  ground  corn  cobs  or 
shavings.  Next  to  straw,  chips  were  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  type  of  bedding.” 


I  answered  an  ad  for  a  rebuilt  sewing 
machine.  When  the  agent  came  he  showed 
me  another  make  machine  which  he  stated 
had  been  advertised  on  TV  and  wanted  to 
sell  it  to  me  on  time. 

He  scared  me  so  that,  I  gave  him  a 
down  payment  and  signed  the  contract. 
However,  I  told  him  that  we  might  not  be 


REWARD 


WANTED 


American  Agriculturist  is  looking 
for  two  field  men  of  the  character 
of  Floyd  Wyman,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
(picture  above.)  During  the  last  5 
years  Mr.  Wyman  has  been  very 
successful  in  our  field  organization. 
His  income  has  been  better  than 
average. 

If  you  have  a  dependable  car  — 
like  to  meet  farmers— want  a  year- 
round  job  with  a  guaranteed  income 
to  start  with,  write  Mr.  Harry  Ennis, 
American  Agriculturist,  413  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  claim 
your  reward. 


A  man  from  a  nearby  town  with  whom 
we  had  done  business  several  times  be¬ 
fore,  wanted  to  trade  television  sets.  We 
needed  some  other  things  and  this  man 
told  us  he  was  short  of  cash  and  needed 
the  money  to  purchase  the  merchandise. 
He  said  he  would  deliver  that  afternoon. 

We  gave  him  the  money  and  he  gave 
us  the  receipt.  That  was  weeks  ago  and 
now  he  has  the  money  and  we  have 
nothing. 

This  looks  like  a  case  of  misplaced 
confidence.  Certainly  you  shouldn’t  let 
the  matter  drift,  if  you  do  you  may  find 
that  he  has  gone  out  of  business  and 
left  town. 

I  think  that  if  you  tell  him  straight 
from  the  shoulder  that  you  want  your 
money  or  you  will  go  to  your  lawyer 
and  start  suit,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  he  will  come  across. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SLOW  PAY 

I  have  been  selling  evergreens  to  a 
dealer  who  lives  about  one  hundred  miles 
away.  He  called  up  and  wanted  a  load, 
which  at  the  price  offered,  would  come 
to  $100.  When  I  got  there  he  told  me  he 
could  only  pay  me  $35  and  that  if  I 
could  bring  him  a  load  of  Christmas  trees 
he  would  pay  for  them  and  the  greens  all 
at  once. 

I  had  to  take  the  $35  because  I  didn't 
even  have  enough  money  to  get  home. 
I'm  not  taking  him  the  trees! 

This  is  an  old  gag.  The  best  proced¬ 
ure  under  these  conditions  is  to  tell  the 
buyer  “okay,  put  them  back  on  the 
truck  and  I’ll  take  them  home  again. 
That  usually  brings  the  money. 

Every  year  we  get  similar  letters 
about  Christmas  trees  and  Christmas 
greens.  It  is  a  risky  business  and  a  lot 
of  those  who  buy  seem  to  be  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  shoestring.  Still  if  they  have 
a  lot  of  trees  and  greens  unsold,  they 
do  their  best  to  see  that  the  farmer  is 
the  one  to  take  the  loss. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  get  this  money 
for  our  subscriber. 

—  A.  a.  — 

A  gallon  of  gasoline  used  in  the  home 
for  dry  cleaning  purposes  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  an  83-pound  piece  of  dynamite! 


FOLDER  gives  you  the  facts! 

Suggestions  for  using  low-cost  wood  chips  on  your  farm  — 
ways  to  earn  extra  money,  technical  data  for  the  Fitchburg 
Chipper,  model  types,  specifications  — it’s  all  in  this  valuable 
folder.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


State 


Town- 


FITCHBURG  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
Dept.  14,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Send  me  the  new  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder.  I  am  interested  in  Wood  Chips  for: 
j  Please  0  Soil  enrichment  0  Garden  or  berry  mulch  0  Fruit  tree  mulch 
|  Check  0  Stable  bedding  0  Farm  roads,  field  lanes  0  Poultry  litter 


f^For  Round  the  Clock 

LOW  COST 
WATER 


Connects  To 
Any  Motive  Power 


Thousands  in  use 
ON  TURBINE  PUMPS 
Throughout  the  World 


Johnson  mo#0-  Gear  Drive 


Built-In  Proven  Performance  •  Weatherproof  •  Dependable  Long  Life 


Noted  for  these  Merited 

OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 

Pioneered 
by  Johnson 


★  SPIRAL  OIL  PUMP 

★  DUPLEX  THRUST  BEARING 

★  STRAIN  RELIEVED  ALLOY  IRON 

★  COUNTER  FLOW  OIL  COOLER 

★  OIL  SIGHT  WINDOW 

★  Complete  Instruction  Manual 


U.  S.  PATENTS  2,327,962— D  116553— D  116554 

Johnson  Gcar  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


Send  Today 
For  Literature 


8th  &  PARKER  STS.,  BERKELEY  10,  CALIFORNIA 


Now  comes  the  handiest  quick-hitch 
for  mounted  implements  ever  devis¬ 
ed.  It’s  automatic!  It’s  a  SNAP! 


No  jockeying  into  position.  No 
hitchpins  to  line  up.  Just  back  your 
CA  or  WD-45  Tractor  to  engage  the 
Snap-Coupler.  A  wide  funnel  guides 
the  Free-Swing  Implement  tongue 
into  a  single  master  hitchpoint.  Snap 
. , .  it  latches!  Close  the  two  lift-arm 
couplings  and  drive  away! 

To  detach,  step  on  the  trip-latch 
and  drop  lift-arm  couplings  .  .  . 
that’s  all! 


.  - -'-^V  Vr  s' 


- 


SNAP - 
COUPLER 


*9^ 


SNAP-COUPLER  it  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


Good  News  for  CA  and  WD  Tractor  Owners—the  Snap-Coupler 
is  also  available  for  CA  and  WD  Tractors  and  implements  now  in 
service.  Inquire  about  the  Snap- Coupler  kit  for  your  CA  or  WD 
Tractor  and  mounted  implements  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Quick-hitch  alone  is  not  the  whole 
story.  It’s  quick  everything,  the 
Allis-Chalmers  way.  Engine  power 
spaces  the  rear  tractor  wheels  .  .  . 
instantly ! 

Now  you  can  match  wheel  spac¬ 
ing  exactly  to  rows,  furrows,  swath 
or  tillage  tool  width. 

Do  it  without  jacks,  hoists  or 
heavy  wrenches.  Be  first  in  the  field 
in  your  neighborhood.  Attach  imple¬ 
ments  and  space  wheels  .  .  .  one! 
two!  QUICK! 


That's 


Quick-Change  Farming 
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Secretary,  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 


HE  title  of  this  article  is  the  question  I 
asked  entomologists  at  the  Geneva  and 
Cornell  Experiment  Stations  a  few  days 
ago.  They  were  still  showing  me  battle 
maps  and  plans  when  I  had  to  leave.  The 
report  is  that  in  spite  of  reverses  here  and  there  we 
growers  generally  never  had  it  so  good  (in  battling 
bugs,  that  is). 

So  far,  the  war  between  the  insect  world  and 
mankind  has  been  just  about  a  draw.  As  S.  A. 
Forbes  said  in  1915  (Shell  News  Letter),  “Insects 
had  thoroughly  mastered  the  world  before  man 
appeared.  They  have  disputed  every  step  of  map’s 
attempt  to  take  over  and  we  can  hardly  flatter  our¬ 
selves  we  have  gained  any  advantage.”  In  only  a 
few  places  do  we  cooperate  with  insects,  as  with 
bees  and  silk  worms.  In  general,  men  and  insects 
want  the  same  things  which  usually  results  in  a 
bitter  struggle.  In  this  battle  we  have  never  exter¬ 
minated,  and  probably  never  will  exterminate  as 
much  as  a  single  insect  species. 

An  encouraging  sidelight  in  this  war  is  that  even 
though  we  have  never  destroyed  any  insect  species, 
insects  have  never  destroyed  any  human  tribe 
either,  although  they  have  come  close  to  it  in  some 
areas  through  food  destruction,  carrying  disease, 
and  in  other  ways. 

The  big  lie  of  the  century  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  have  spread  about  our  enlisting  insects  to 
spread  disease  among  them  was  the  first  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  insects  have  been  accused  of 
taking  sides  in  human  struggles. 

Since  1915,  with  the  aid  of  the  wonder  chemical 
cycle  of  DDT  and  parathion,  we  have  had  spec¬ 
tacular  victories.  But  our  success  is  apparently 
short-lived.  With  the  development  of  insect  strains 
resistant  to  DDT,  some  laymen  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged.  But  not  our  entomologists  (bug  experts), 


chemists,  and  toxicologists  (poison  experts).  As  has 
been  pointed  out  numerous  times,  insects  not  only 
struggle  with  man  but  fight  among  themselves, 
even  as  man  does.  One  of  the  disheartening  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  that  some  of  our  new  pesticides  ap¬ 
parently  upset  the  internal  balance  of  the  insect 
kingdom  and  killed  off  our  allies,  the  insect  preda¬ 
tors,  along  with  the  destructive  types.  For  instance, 
when  we  knocked  out  codling  moth  we  knocked 
out  the  red  mites  that  eat  them.  When  we  knocked 
out  oriental  fruit  moth  we  knocked  out  the  preda¬ 
tors  by  direct  killing  and  starvation.  Insects  that 
live  on  other  insects  have  become  so  selective  in 
their  diet  that  they  too  die  off  when  their  favorite 
insect  is  heavily  reduced. 

Predators  Develop  Resistance 

One  very  comforting  discovery  I  made  in  my 
search  for  bug  war  news  was  that  for  some  time 
a  Canadian  research  group  has  been  breeding 
predaceous  insects  resistant  to  pesticides.  Also, 
Geneva  workers  have  been  picking  up  live  oriental 
fruit  moth  parasites  (a  bug  l/2  as  big  as  a  mos¬ 
quito)  in  orchards  heavily  sprayed  with  parathion 
and  DDT.  If  the  parasites  and  predators  will  also 
develop  resistance,  with  our.  help,  then  mankind 
can  breathe  a  little  easier.  Of  course  we  laymen 
should  have  known  better  than  to  think  we  could 
permanently  upset  the  war  between  insects  any 
more  than  they  can  change  our  inclination  to  fight 
among  ourselves. 

The  way  the  insects  develop  resistance  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  study  in  itself.  Scientists,  including  bio¬ 
chemists,  entomologists  and  toxicologists  have  uti¬ 
lized  all  the  latest  methods  including  radio  active 
tracers,  to  find  out  just  what  happens  in  the  bodies 
of  insects.  Apparently  some  individuals  develop 
methods  of  digesting  spray  (Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Ti/itutittfy  -  -  - 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BUGS  ? 


FIRST  IN  VALUE 


FIRST  IN  POPULARITY  .  .  . 


CHICK  STARTER 


you  can  be  sure  it's  FRESH 
Because  it's  DATED 
og  of  G.L.F.  CHICK  STARTER 

k>N  M IXE 


WEEK  ENDING 


I?  ' 


Protein 

Fat 

Fiber 


GROW  them  fast,  keep  them  healthy  and 
do  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost — that’s 
what  poultrymen  want  from  their  Chick 
Starter.  That’s  exactly  what  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter  did  for  20  million  chicks  last  year. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  or  mysterious 
about  it — it’s  simply  using  public  and  private 
poultry  nutrition  research  to  keep  the  feed 
up  to  date,  volume  buying,  modern  plants 
and  fast  cooperative  distribution  to  keep  costs 
down.  From  there  on  the  poultryman  does 
the  rest — and  his  neighbor  hears  about  it. 


The  key  to  it  all  is  starting  with  something 
good  and  then  keeping  it  good — it’s  freshness. 

Fresh  Chick  Starter  is  palatable — chicks 
like  it  and  will  eat  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  the  kind  of  gains  you  like  to  see. 

Fresh  Chick  Starter  is  more  nutritious — 
the  chicks  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  vita¬ 
mins  that  they  need  to  stay  healthy. 


Dated  for  your  Assurance 

Because  G.L.F.  is  mixing  large  quantities 
of  Chick  Starter  every  day  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand,  it  is  now  possible  to  put  the  mix¬ 
ing  date  on  the  tag.  This  is  added  assurance 
that' you  always  get  fresh  feed  when  you  use 
G.L.F.  Chick  Starter. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


FIRST  CHOICE  OF 


NORTHEASTERN 


poultrymen  ...NOW  PAT£P  FOR  Fmmms 
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THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  BUGS  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

materials  and  these  strong-stomached 
ones  just  replace  those  that  are  not  so 
adaptable.  In  the  mite  family  it  takes 
about  twenty-four  generations  to  sort 
out  the  weaklings.  Chemists  can  then 
add  some  other  material  to  insecticides 
which  fouls  up  the  digestive  system  of 
the  resistant  insect  and  kills  most  of 
them  all  over  again.  How  long  this 
game  will  go  on  depends  on  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  chemists. 

In  our  anxiety  to  have  insect-free 
foods  we  have  sometimes  used  new 
materials  too  freely  and  hastened  the 
development  of  resistant  types.  If  for 
instance,  not  all  of  the  farmers  in  a 
community  use  parathion  on  their  ap¬ 
ples,  the  mites  from  the  orchards  where 
parathion  is  not  used  will  theoretical¬ 
ly  back-cross  on  the  resistant  forms 
from  the  parathion-treated  block.  This 
bi’ings  about  a  retrogression  in  resist¬ 
ance,  the  cross  breds  are  not  as  re¬ 
sistant,  and  we  can  kill  that  generation 
more  easily. 

This  is  probably  of  little  practical 
importance  since  most  growers  do  all 
they  can  to  control  all  the  insects  they 
can  in  every  way  they  can.  They  let 
next  year’s  miracles  take  care  of  next 
year’s  problems. 

Pesky  Flies 

The  resistance  problem  that  is  most 
generally  talked  about  by  the  most 
people  is  the  resistance  of  the  common 
house  fly.  This  pest  now  thumbs  its 
nose  at  the  miracle  pesticides  and  goes 
its  merry  way  buzzing  about  our  ears 
as  though  its  cousins  had  not  been 
killed  by  the  billions  with  DDT  five 
short  years  ago.  This  disgusting  de¬ 
velopment  has  its  dangerous  side  as  far 
as  public  health  is  concerned  and  the 
pattern  of  resistance  set  up  by  the 
house  fly  has  been  accompanied  by  re¬ 
sistance  in  various  mites  and  several 
other  insects.  So  far,  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  trick  the  house  fly  with  the 
new  killing  additives  to  DDT  and  para¬ 
thion  for  very  long. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the 
toughness  of  house  flies  is  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery  that  flies  have  pepsin  in  their 
systems  and  thereby  may  be  better  able 
to  digest  pesticides.  When  we  lose  a 
battle,  as  we  apparently  have  with  flies, 
we  tend  to  become  philosophical  (until 
scientists  catch  up  with  them  again) 
and  go  about  saying  that  probably 
mankind  would  not  continue  to  exist 
unless  he  were  tormented  into  protec¬ 
tive  activity  by  house  flies,  housewives, 
etc. 

Humans  AdaiHable,  Too 

The  fact  that  insects  develop  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  pesticides  we  use  in  also 
encouraging  news  for  those  who  are 


Potato  Leafhopper 


over  concerned  about  the  long  time 
effect  of  pesticides  on  our  human  race. 
As  a  whole,  human  beings  have  been 
about  as  fast  as  insects  in  our  adapta¬ 
tion  to  our  surroundings.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  most  of  our  bodies 
have  also  developed  and  will  develop 
resistance:  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  support  this.  Unfortunately  a  doctor 
here  and  there  has  not  paid  enough  at¬ 
tention  to  the  findings  of  the  United 
States  medical  and  health  services  and 
has  gone  off  on  foolish  tangents  about 
the  effects  of  new  pesticides  on  some 
human  beings.  Their  reasoning  is  not 
based  on  fact  but  on  deduction  and 
“guilt  by  association”  assumptions. 

If  recommendations  of'some  of  these 
doctors  were  followed,  our  main  health 
problem  would  be  one  of  malnutrition. 
Even  with  pesticides  we  lose  five  billion 
dollars  worth  of  food  per  year.  The  new 


pesticides,  as  used,  break  down  to 
forms  that  are  unimportant  as  far  as 
public  health  is  concerned  when  they 
get  in  the  human  body. 

The  way  the  American  entomologists 
have  carried  the  battle  to  the  insects  in 
areas  where  they  have  had  full  sway — 
Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Africa  and  South 
America — has  increased  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  human  beings.  Usually  human 
tribes  respond  to  increased  food  supply 
the  same  as  insects  do;  that  is,  they 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  world  population  we  are  ob¬ 
serving  is  due  in  part  to  our  success 
with  destruction  of  insects.  Certainly 
the  use  of  pesticides  has  not  cut  popu¬ 
lation  growth.  Length  of  life  has  also 
been  rapidly  increased  at  the  same  time 
these  pesticides  have  come  in. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  should  be 
given  to  our  spray  chemical  manufac¬ 


turers  who  spend  millions  to  develop 
and  manufacture  pesticides.  This  is  a 
highly  hazardous  business  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  materials  tested 
develop  real  killing  power  for  the  in- 
-  sects,  and  at  the  same  time  are  safe 
enough  to  use,  as  far  as  human  beings 
are  concerned. 

Hemmed  in  as  we  are  by  proper 
regulation  and  limited  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  food  producers,  the  companies 
have  been  very  courageous  especially 
in  the  United  States,  going  ahead  with 
research  and  manufacturing  facilities. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Twenty-six  Vermont  farmers  who 
spent  $10  or  more  per  cow  for  lime  and 
fertilizer  averaged  returns  of  $1234  for 
their  labor.  Thirteen  farmers  who  did 
not  buy  any  lime  or  fertilizer  lost  $370 
on  their  year’s  work. 


Champion  Curved  Bar 
Tractor  Tires 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


It's  l/l/otk  Done  Behind  the  Dtewbnt  Thnt  Connie! 


Get  all  the  drawbar  horsepower 
your  tractor  can  deliver  with 

T»re$tono 


Get  New  Traction  Tires^ 

for  Your  Truck  or  Car 


Copyright  1953,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  • 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


ACTOR  tires  may  appear  to  be  the  same,  but  it’s  work  done 
behind  the  drawbar  that  makes  the  difference. 

You  can  count  on  Firestone  Champions  to  give  you  all  the 
drawbar  horsepower  your  tractor  can  deliver  —  extra  drawbar 
horsepower  that  saves  time  and  fuel. 

You  get  more  drawbar  pull  with  Firestone  Champions  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  built  into  them.  Power  Arc  traction  bars  are 
curved  and  tapered  to  give  a  sharper  bite  and  wedge-like  penetra¬ 
tion.  Wide,  flat  treads  give  more  biting  edge,  full-width  traction 
and  much  longer  life.  Flared  tread  openings  prevent  soil  jamming 
and  permit  easy  soil  release. 

Compare  before  you  buy.  Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
show  you  the  many  other  money-saving  features  of  the  Firestone 
Champion. 


The  greatest  mud, 
snow  or  ice  passenger 
tire  ever  built;  a 
highway  tire  as  well 
as  a  traction  tire. 


America's  Future 
^Progress  Depends  un/j 
V Better  and  Safer) 
Highways 
★ 
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CATALOG  TIME 

Where  now  the  winds  of  March  are  blowing 
The  garden  sass  will  soon  be  growing. 

My  muse  shall  sing  man’s  yearly  need 
For  onion  sets  and  spinach  seed; 

Shall  sing  likewise  that  gay  deceiver 
Which  stimulates  our  garden  fever, 

The  subtle  seedsman’s  catalog 

Whose  charms  our  better  judgment  fog. 

Its  pictured  beets  and  peas  and  chard 
Were  never  grown  in  my  backyard. 

My  radishes  are  not  so  red, 

My  punkins  not  so  widely  spread, 

My  lettuces  refuse  to  head. 

The  seedsman  is  an  optimist 
And  loves  the  brighter  side,  I  wist. 

He  does  not  show  in  colored  plate 
The  wooly  worms  that  lie  in  wait. 

No  dark  brown  spots  like  mine  arc  seen 
On  his  prolific  greenpod  bean. 

And  yet,  for  planting  all  agog 
I  love  that,  yearly  catalog 
I  hail  with  joy  each  harmless  fable 
And  plant  new'  squashes  for  my  table. 

For  though  my  cukes  be  bitter  things, 

My  cabbage  full  of  worms,  by  jings, 

And  all  my  snap  beans  full  of  strings; 

Still  to  my  heart  the  brown  earth  calls, 

And  all  her  summers,  springs,  and  falls 
Shall  find  my  legs  in  overalls; 

Shall  find  me  spading  loam  and  sand 
With  seven  blisters  on  each  hand. 

""THE  ABOVE  was  written  by  the  late  well 
known  and  beloved  Bob  Adams,  rude  rural 
poet  of  Cornell,  and  was  brought  to  my  mind 
yesterday  when  I  spent  hours  with  the  newly 
arrived  garden  catalogs. 

A  good  garden  pays  out  in  actual  dollars  and 
cents,  and  even  more  in  producing  vegetables 
of  a  quality  that  you  just  can’t  buy  at  the  store. 
Then,  too,  I  get  just  as  much  or  more  fun  from 
growing  flowers  that  are  easy  to  care  for.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  get  the  most  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  both  vegetables  and  flowers  is 
to  plan  to  reduce  the  hand  labor. 

We  never  plant  stuff  in  beds.  Instead,  we  sow 
both  flowers  and  vegetables  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  take  care  of  nearly  all  of  the  work 
with  a  small  tractor.  Ours  is  a  small  riding  one, 
but  there  are  many  practical  garden  tractors  on 
the  market.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
every  gardener  to  have  a  tractor  but  there  are 
other  ways  to  eliminate  hand  work,  such  as  the 
new  weed  killers.  It  is  the  hand  work  that  dis¬ 
courages  so  many  gardeners. 

WHEN  THE  LOW  LOSES  HER  CUD 

OM  GLAZE,  a  representative  of  Swift  & 
Company,  tells  the  story  about  a  cow  “losing 
her  cud.”  It  reminded  me  and  will  other  dairy¬ 
men  of  similar  experiences. 

Mr.  Glaze  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  Rozy 
lost  her  cud,  “at  least  the  critter  was  sick  and 
wasn’t  chewing  her  cud  any  more.”  A  neigh¬ 
bor  knew  what  to  do.  He  borrowed  some  cud 
from  Crooked  Tail  III  and  slipped  it  down 
Rozy’s  gullet.  It  did  the  trick.  But  he  didn’t 
know  why.” 

Today  the  scientists  know.  Crooked  Tail’s 
gift  to  Rozy  amounted  to  about  two  billion  bac¬ 
teria,  the  kind  that  go  to  work  in  a  cow’s 
paunch  and  help  her  digest  her  food.  Now  the 
research  scientists  are  “seeding”  the  paunch  or 
rumen  of  cattle,  calves  and  lambs  with  millions 


£.  1R. 

of  extra  bacteria,  to  help  those  bacteria  already 

present  to  break  down  feeds  and  change  them 
* 

into  digestible  nutrients. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  necessary  re¬ 
search  work  is  in  agriculture.  But  the  new 
things  developed  by  the  researchers  are  of  no 
use  unless  farmers  can  learn  about  them  and 
put  them  into  practice.  That  is  where  a  great 
farm  paper  like  American  Agriculturist  fits 
into  the  picture.  With  our  many  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  our  heavy  correspondence,  and  wide  read¬ 
ing,  your  editors  of  American  Agriculturist 
keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  informa¬ 
tion,  condense  it,  and  pass  it  on  to  you. 

NOMINATE  YOUR  CANDIDATE 

HERE  were  so  many  nominations  of  out¬ 
standing  young  men  and  women  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation’s  January 
choice  in  the  Youth-of-the-Month  project  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  judges  to  choose.  After 
reading  the  account  of  her  life  and  achieve¬ 
ments  on  Page  8  of  this  issue  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  Beverly  Jane  Brooks  is  hard  to  beat. 
However,  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the 
others  who  were  nominated  are  also  so  good 
that  the  judges  will  give  them  consideration  in 
later  months. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  story  about  Beverly 
Brooks  and  then  send  in  your  own  nomination, 
with  full  details  of  a  young  man  or  woman  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  20  inclusive  whom  you 
think  is  worthy  of  being  nominated  Boy  or  Girl 
of  the  Month  because  of  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments. 

KEEP  THEM  OCT! 

HIS  IS  the  time  of  year  when  winter  meet¬ 
ings  are  sometimes  held  in  the  dairy  stable, 
and  you  are  always  likely  to  have  other  visitors 
such  as  the  barn  milk  inspector,  who  travels 
from  one  stable  to  another.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  many  cattle  diseases,  such  as 
brucellosis  and  winter  dysentery,  that  can  be 
carried  about  on  the  feet. 

A  properly  posted  sign  warning  visitors  to 
keep  strictly  away  from  the  feed  alley  in  front 
of  the  cows  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

NO  SISSY  PAJAMAS  FOR  ME! 

OR  CHRISTMAS  I  got  a  flannel  nightshirt, 
big  and  roomy,  and  so  red  that  it  even  makes 
me  feel  warm  just  to  look  at  it.  Gee,  was  I 
pleased! 

Someone  has  said  that  we  moderns  bind  our 
bodies  in  tight  trousers,  collars,  neckties,  and 
shoes  that  soon  get  our  feet  out  of  their  natural 
shape.  Then  we  go  to  bed  in  pajamas  that  re¬ 
fuse  to  turn  when  we  do,  are  too  tight  around 
the  waist,  and  are  just  a  darn  sissy  contrivance 
anyway. 

When  Jim  Hall,  one  of  our  editors,  read  this 
far  in  this  piece  before  it  went  to  press,  he  said 
I  was  all  wrong,  because  a  nightshirt  would 
wind  up  just  as  much  as  pajamas  and  shove  up 
around  your  neck.  To  that  I  replied  that  by 
that  time  I  was  warm  enough  anyway!  When 
Hugh  Cosline  read  the  piece  he  said: 

“If  you  feel  that  way  about  pajamas  and 


nightshirts,  why  bother  with  either  of  them,  I 
Sleep  raw.” 

Anyway,  I’m  not  as  old-fashioned  as  you  I 
might  think  in  preferring  nightshirts,  for  the  I 
haberdashers  have  just  made  a  national  study  I 
and  found  out  that  the  good  old-fashioned 
warm  nightshirt  is  coming  back  again,  and  fast. 

MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  AND 
INTERESTS 

“When  time  who  steals  our  years  away 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too; 

The  mem’ry  of  the  past  will  stay, 

And  half  our  joys  renew.” — Thomas  Moore 

jLIOW  MANY  times  have  you  heard  elderly 
people  say  that  they  can  remember  events 
that  happened  long  ago  so  much  better  than 
what  happened  yesterday?  The  Medical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  says  that  one  reason  why  we 
remember  the  things  that  happened  long  ago  is 
because  as  we  grow  older,  if  we  don’t  watch  out, 
we  will  dwell  too  much  upon  the  past  and  not 
enough  on  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  doctors  say  that  failing  memory  is  not 
due  to  any  structural  changes  in  the  brain.  Old 
people,  say  these  doctors,  who  are  active  as 
grandparents,  aged  farmers  who  go  on  caring 
for  their  chickens  and  their  gardens,  profes¬ 
sional  people  who  plan  and  write  and  create 
new  interests  and  new  friends  right  up  to  their 
dying  day,  are  the  ones  who  will  live  the  longest 
and  the  best. 

The  youngest  person  I  ever  knew  was  my 
mother.  Although  not  well  physically,  she  was 
young  and  happy  mentally  because  she  had  so 
many  interests  that  there  was  just  not  time 
enough  in  the  24  hours  of  each  day  to  dwell  up¬ 
on  her  troubles. 

A  SUGGESTED  RESOLUTION 

HE  DAY  before  Christmas  I  walked  from 
my  office  to  the  garage  to  get  my  car  to 
drive  home.  The  streets  were  crowded,  most  of 
the  people  were  carrying  packages.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  smiling  and  looked  happy,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  going  to  get  something  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  planning  to  make  someone  else 
happy. 

Other  nights  when  I  go  home  I  meet  some  of 
the  same  people,  and  if  they  are  alone  their 
faces  look  sad  and  depressed  as  if  they  carried 
the  burden  of  the  world  on  their  shoulders. 
Why  can’t  we  have  some  of  the  real  Christmas 
spirit  all  of  the  time?  Why  can’t  we  resolve  that 
during  this  Year  of  our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Fifty-Four  we  will  bring  happiness  to  our¬ 
selves  in  about  the  only  way  we  can,  that  is  by 
going  all-out,  as  we  do  at  Christmas  time,  to 
make  others  happy. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

T^HE  OTHER  day  a  new  father  went  to  the 
*  infant  ward  of  the  hospital  to  see  his  brand 
new  offspring.  Looking  through  the  window  he 
saw  row  upon  row  of  new  arrivals  and  every 
last  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  crying. 

“Why  are  they  all  crying?”  he  asked  the 
nurse. 

“Listen,”  she  replied,  “if  you  were  only  a  few 
hours  old,  without  any  clothes,  out  of  work,  and 
owed  the  government  almost  $1,700  on  the  nati¬ 
onal  debt,  you’d  be  howling  too.” 
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In  Holland  we  will  see  the 
Dutch  people  of  Volendam  and 
Marken  wearing  their  pictur¬ 
esque  native  costumes. 


ous  old  university  city  and 
have  time  for  a  sightseeing 
tour  of  it  the  next  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  we  will 
drive  to  historic  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  where  we  will 
visit  Shakespeare’s  home  and  Ann 
Hathaway’s  cottage,  and  also  have  din¬ 
ner  and  stay  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  will  visit  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  old 
castles  in  all  Britain,  and  late  after¬ 
noon  will  find  us  in  London,  where  we 
will  settle  down  for  thr^e  wonderful 
days.  Our  first  day’s  sightseeing  there 
will  show  us  such  thrilling  sights  as  the 
Tower  of  London  with  its  “Beef-eat¬ 
ers,”  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Big  Ben,  Dickens’  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  and  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  lives  and  where  the 
famous  changing  of  the  guard  cere¬ 
mony  takes  place. 

On  our  second  day  in  London,  we  will 
visit  Eton  College  and  Windsor  Castle, 
returning  to  London  by  Runnymede, 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  Chelsea. 
Our  last  day  will  be  free,  with  time  for 
shopping  or  the  theatre,  or  individual 
sightseeing. 

The  next  day  we’ll  go  by  train  and 
boat  to  Holland,  and  will  spend  three 
days  in  Amsterdam,  one  of  the  quaint¬ 
est  and  loveliest  cities  on  the  continent. 
We’ll  have  fascinating  sightseeing  trips 
here,  including  visits  to  Volendam  and 
Marken,  where  we  will  see  the  Dutch 
people  in  native  costume.  We’ll  be  sorry 
to  leave  Holland,  with  its  -dikes  and 
canals,  its  neat  villages  and  immaculate 
houses,  its  pastures  of  black  and  white 
cattle,  its  fields  of  flowers,  and  its 
tidy  farms. 

Next  will  come  Gex-many  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  Rhine  River  with  its  ancient 


that  is  more  than  two  miles  high.  From 
its  top  can  be  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  Switzerland,  with  unsurpassed  pano¬ 
ramas  of  ice  and  snow-covered  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  following  day,  Sept.  9,  will  find 
us  traveling  South  through  the  Simplon 
Pass  into  the  Italian  Alps,  and  via 
Milan  to  Venice,  the  “Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.”  Gondolas  will  take  us  to  our 
hotel,  and  the  next  day  we  will  explore 
this  beautiful  and  majestic  city,  built 
upon  a  hundred  small  islands.  Our 
sightseeing  will  include  an  excursion  by 
gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  and 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 

No  other  city  has  the  old-world  charm 
and  romance  of  Venice,  built  upon  a 
hundred  small  islands  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  picture  shows  the  fam¬ 
ous  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

— Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 


OF  YOU  were  one  of  the  many 
persons  who  wanted  to  go  to 
Europe  wit-h  our  American 
Agriculturist  party  last  year, 
but  made  your  reservation 
too  late  to  get  space,  now  is  your 
chance  to  come  with  us  on  a  tour  that 
will  even  surpass  last  year’s.  This  sum¬ 
mer  we  are  including  Italy  and  the 
beautiful  French  Riviera,  as  well  as 
England,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  we 
have  planned  another  wonderful  trip — 
one  that  you  will  find  hard  to  equal  in 
the  historic  and  fascinating  sights  you 
will  see;  in  the  comfortable  and  careful 
travel  arrangements  made  for  you;  in 
the  pleasant  company  you  will  have; 
and  in  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  “all¬ 
expense”  ticket. 

Our  trip  will  start  from  New 
7ork  City  on  August  17  and  will 
last  six  weeks,  bringing  us  home 
by  September  28.  We  will  sail  to 
and  from  Europe  on  the  Cunard 
Line’s  SS  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  liners  on 
the  Atlantic.  Its  luxurious  loung¬ 
es  and  reading  rooms,  spacious 
decks,  delicious  meals,  movie 
theatre,  swimming  pool,  and  its 
delightful  daily  program  of  ac¬ 
tivities  and  diversions  will  make 
our  five-day  crossing  one  of  the 
happy  memories  of  our  tour. 

The  days  will  fly  by  aboard 
ship,  and  soon  we  will  see  the 
coast  of  England  and  disem¬ 
bark  at  Southampton,  from 
where  we  will  go  by  motor 
coach  to  Oxford.  We  will 
spend  the  night  at  this  fam¬ 


castles  and  fortresses.  We’ll  spend  a 
night  in  Cologne  and  see  its  beautiful 
cathedral,  now  almost  completely  re¬ 
stored.  We’ll  see  war  ruins  in  Germany, 
but  also  the  remarkable  recovery  that 
the  West  Germans  are  making.  While 
in  Frankfurt,  we’ll  have  a  sightseeing 
tour  of  the  city,  and  there  will  be  time 
for  shopping  too.  On  the  following  day 
we  will  make  a  short  trip  to  Heidelberg, 
long  famous  for  its  castle  and  student 
resorts. 

Then  will  come  a  thrilling  4-day  visit 
to  Switzerland,  the  most  beautiful  little 
country  in  the  world.  We’ll  visit  love, 
ly  Lucerne  and  have  time  for  sightsee¬ 

Notre  Dame,  the  famous  12th  century  ca¬ 
thedral  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  will  thrill  us 
with  the  beauty  of  its  magnificently  carv¬ 
ed  facade  and  its  stained  glass  windows. 


In  London,  England,  crowds  gather  daily 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  home  of 
the  royal  family,  to  see  the  colorful 
ceremony  of  the  changing  of  the  guards. 

>  In  the  picture,  the  Horse  Guards  are 
marching  past  Victoria  Memorial  in  front 
of  the  palace.  — Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 


ing  and  also  to  shop  for  some  of  those 
famous  Swiss  watches  and  music  box¬ 
es.  From  Lucerne,  we  will  motor  to 
Interlaken,  via  the  famous  mountain 
passes  of  Furka  and  Grimsel.  This  will 
be  a  wonderful  day  as  we  climb  higher 


and  higher  into  the  mountains,  and  ex¬ 
claim  wih  delight  and  awe  as  we  see 
their  heaven-high,  snow-topped  peaks. 
Two  days  will  be  spent  in  Interlaken, 
the  lovely  Swiss  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
famous  Jungfraujoch,  the  mountain 


The  majestic  snow-crowned  Jungfraujoch,  standing  guard  over  the  little  town 
of  Interlaken,  is  only  one  of  the  beautiful  sights  we  will  see  during  our 
four-day  stay  in  Switzerland,  land  of  flowers  and  heaven-high  mountains. 


ROPE! 
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RAKE  in  more  profits  by 
.  cutting  down  on  the 
operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  your  gasoline  trac¬ 
tors.  With  an  ordinary  tractor 
oil,  60  to  70  hours  of  hard 
work  can  mean  trouble!  100 
hours  may  be  dangerous  with 
some  so-called  “better”  oils. 
Be  SAFER  —  LONGER!  Get 
150-Hour  VEEDOL!  Gasoline 
farm  engines  are  safe  for  a 
full  150  hours  with  150-Hour 


VEEDOL  tractor  oil  .  .  .  the 
better  tractor  oil  by  the 
clock! 

Saves  You  Money  5  Ways... 

1 .  Saves  Oil  —  by  giving  longer  service 
between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-powered 
farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  —  by  reducing  power 
blow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time  —  by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bill*  —  by  resisting 
heat  and  wear. 

5.  Saves  Replacements  —  by  pro¬ 
tecting  engine  parts. 


San  Francisco 


VEEDOL 


TRACTOR  OIL 


150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
k  OIL  COMPANY 


AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


BUSINESS:  The  main  concern  of  economists  seems  to  be,  how  deep  will 
the  business  recession  go?  Recent  opinions  agree  fairly  well 
that  1954  should  be  a  good  business  year,  perhaps  as  good  as  any  year  except 
1953.  Opinions  of  economists,  at  recent  meeting,  averaged  as  follows:  National 
production  down  5%;  unemployment,  now  at  1!4  million,  may  top  3  million, 
which  is  not  excessive;  demand  is  expected  to  continue  good;  capital  is  avail¬ 
able  from  new  ventures;  Americans  still  have  ingenuity  to  meet  new  problems. 

One  comment  is  that  farm  prices  have  been  going  down,  but  chances  are  they 
will  be  about  stationary  in  1954,  thus  giving  other  prices  a  chance  to  get  down 
to  same  level.  Net  farm  income  is  likely  to  decline  less  than  in  1953.  Important 
thing  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  a  serious  depression  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

POTATOES:  The  latest  estimate  of  the  1953  potato  crop  is  373,711,000 
bushels.  This  is  7%  larger  than  the  1952  crop  but  9%  below 
the  latest  10-year  average.  In  29  late  states  the  crop  is  only  3%  above  last  year. 
However,  shipments  to  date  indicate  that  fewer  late  potatoes  have  already 
moved  to  market  than  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  USDA  suggestion  for 
early  potatoes  is  a  24%  decrease  in  acreage  compared  to  last  year.  The  De¬ 
partment  recommends  a  total  1954  potato  crop  of  350  million  bushels  compared 
to  371  million  in  1953. 

WIIVTER  WHEAT:  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted  was  46,- 

575,000  compared  to  56,838,000  in  1953.  Assuming 
average  conditions,  this  indicates  a  750,000,000  bushel  crop  which  would  be 
about  one-sixth  smaller  than  last  year’s  878,000,000  bushels  and  would  be  6% 
below  the  1942-51  average.  Including  carryover,  crop  may  exceed  demand. 

VEGETABLES:  1°  New  York,  production  of  16  vegetables  for  the  fresh 
hmihbmh  market  in  ’53  was  21%  above  last  year.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  in  cabbage,  carrots,  and  onions.  The  USDA  is  suggesting  a  7% 
decrease  in  17  spring  vegetables.  Reductions  are  suggested  for  cabbage,  carrots, 
early  lettuce,  spring  onions,  green  peppers,  and  tomatoes.  Increases  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  snap  beans,  beets  and  cucumbers. 

Production  of  10  vegetables  in  New  York  for  processing  was  5%  below  last 
year,  most  of  the  decrease  being  in  tomatoes. 

jj^YEYTORY:  If  you  have  been  taking  an  annual  inventory  you  will 

certainly  want  to  continue  the  practice.  If  not,  there  is 
no  better  time  to  start  than  now.  The  advantages  of  an  annual  inventory  in¬ 
clude;  1.  Being  a  list  of  what  you  owe  and  what  you  own,  an  inventory  tells 
you  your  net  worth.  2.  Several  annual  inventories  permit  comparison  of  your 
net  worth  with  that  of  previous  years  to  show  how  much  progress  you  have 
made.  3.  An  inventory  is  a  valuable  list  of  possessions  in  case  of  fire.  4.  It  helps 
in  filling  out  income  tax  return. 

^tjjyT  FARMERS  SAY:  Don  Paarlberg,  assistant  to  Secretary  Ben- 

son,  has  reported  on  16,000  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  received  by  USDA  about  federal  farm  programs.  They  do  not  back  up 
the  sweeping  claims  frequently  made  that  “farmers  demand  supports  at  90% 
of  parity  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  controls  such  high  supports  will  bring. 

The  facts  are  that  58%  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  favored  price  supports 
and  42%  opposed  them.  But  only  24.4%  said  they  wanted  supports  at  90%. 
Others  wanted  low  supports,  flexible  supports,  or  a  two-price  system. 

BRIEFS:  •  •  •  Estimated  beef  consumption  in  ’53  was  an  all-time  high  of  75 
pounds  per  capita.  Consumption  of  all  meat,  including  poultry 
for  ’53,  as  estimated  at  178  pounds  per  person. 

.  .  .  Thirty  million  acres  must  be  diverted  from  crops  under  controls,  especi¬ 
ally  wheat  and  cotton.  Two  groups  that  are  worrying  are  dairymen,  who  fig¬ 
ure  that  more  grass  may  mean  more  milk,  and  vegetable  growers. 

—Hugh  Cosline 


IT  IS  a  shock  to  read  the  way  there’s 
more  divorces  ev’ry  day;  more  mar¬ 
ried  folks,  the  figures  show,  now  call 
it  quits  than  make  it  go.  I  can’t  quite 
figure  why  this  is,  ’cause  fifty  years 
ago,  gee  whiz,  the  minute  you  acquir¬ 
ed  a  wife  you  were  most  surely  stuck 
for  life.  One  explanation  I  have  got  is 
that  the  modern  boys  are  not  as  will¬ 
ing  as  were  guys  like  me  to  settle 
down  and  not  be  free.  I  don’t  believe 
that  story’s  true;  just  look  at  what 
these  suckers  do,  they  get  their  free¬ 
dom  back  and  then  turn  right  around 
and  wed  again. 

The  real  answer,  I  will  bet,  is  that 
we’ve  let  our  women  get  too  many 
“rights”  for  their  own  good.  It  used 
to  be  a  good  wife  would  say  “Yes, 
sir!”  when  her  master  spake;  no  hus¬ 
band  ever  had  to  take  a  bit  of  back- 
talk  from  his  spouse,  his  word  was 
law  around  the  house.  Respect  and 
silent  tongue,  of  course,  were  never 
known  to  cause  divorce,  but  now  a  man  stands  just  so  much  and  then  he 
skips  the  nagger’s  clutch.  I’d  do  the  same  myself,  by  gee,  were  not  Mir- 
andy  kind  to  me;  she  never  sasses  if  I  do  whatever  she  instructs  me  to. 


j 


New  York 


For  a  book  giving  some  of  the  best  Lazy  Farmer  installments  send  $1.00  to:  Lazy 
Farmer,  Box  1317,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


New  conditions  bring  you  a  new  challenge — and  Case  brings 
you  new  machines  to  meet  it.  Never  before  has  your  Case 
dealer  had  so  many  new  things  to  show  you — new  machines 
to  make  savings  and  produce  earnings.  New  tractors  that  save 
fuel  .  .  .  new  implements  that  save  soil,  water  and  humus  .  .  . 
new  harvest  machines  that  save  more  of  the  crops  you  grow 
— and  all  with  savings  of  your  precious  time  and  strength. 
Start  now  to  solve  your  new  problems  with  new  savings.  Visit 
your  Case  dealer  now — he  will  be  proud  to  show  you  new 
machines  on  display.  Arrange  for  personal  demonstration 
that  will  prove  how  much  you  can  save  on  every  acre,  every 
operation,  every  crop  you  grow. 


“Low-Seater”  saves  time  and  effort  getting  on 
and  off.  A  single  step  to  platform,  yet  full  crop 
clearance.  Pulls  two  plows,  cultivates  two 
standard  or  several  narrow  rows — either  up¬ 
front  or  behind.  Tread  adjusts,  front  and  rear, 
for  row  spacing.  One-minute  Eagle  Hitch  for 
all  rear-mounted  implements. 


Pivot-action  mounted  plows  pivot 
at  point  in  plow  frame,  pull  easier, 
guide  better,  cut  all  furrows  full 
width  on  curves.  Break-away  safety 
release  protects  plows  from  damage 
by  stumps  or  stones. 


Wheel-type  tandem  harrow  rides 
on  rubber  for  depth  control  in  soft 
soil,  swift  transport  on  the  road. 
Cuts  tough  stalks,  penetrates  heavy 
trash.  Tractor  is  new  6-cylinder 
Case  Diesel. 


Fertilizer  Spreader  applies  50  to 
3500  lbs.  per  acre.  Spring  brushes 
keep  openings  clean,  handle  damp 
material.  Sealed  bearings,  special 
steel,  chrome  and  zinc  plate  resist 
corrosion. 


The  more  you  want  to  save,  the  more  you  stand 
to  gain  by  seeing  your  Case  dealer.  Besides  the 
new  tractors  and  implements  shown  here,  he  has 
"many  others — planters  with  machined  seed  plates 
for  more  perfect  stands  .  .  .  new  lister-type  press 
drill  and  other  grain  drills  with  Seedmeter  accu¬ 
racy  .  .  .  new  mowers  and  rakes  to  save  labor  and 
leaves  in  haying  .  .  .  new  combines  to  harvest 
crops  with  less  time,  less  loss.  All  are  built  the 
Case  way,  to  give  you  extra  years  of  use  with  low 
upkeep.  Start  now  to  enjoy  these  savings. 


FOR  MORE  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  THINGS 


Mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  size  tractor,  any  kind 
of  implement  or  farm  machine  that  might  make  savings 
for  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A-  H4  Racine.  Wis. 


Eagle  Hitch  Tractors — 

□  2-plow  Low-Seater 

□  New  2-3  plow  "SC” 
O  Full  3-plow  "DC” 


□  5-plow  Diesel 

D  Wheel-Type  Disk 
P  Fertilizer  Spreader 

□  Pivot-Action  Plows 


FAMOUS 
EAGLE 
HITCH 


Eagle  Hitch  now  comes  with  3-plow  Models  “DC,” 
“DC4”  and  “D,”  the  new  2-3  plow  Models  “SC,” 
“SC4”  and  “S,”  as  well  as  all  “VA”  Series  Case 
Tractors.  New  pivot-action  Eagle  Hitch  implements 
include  2  and  3-bottom  break-away  moldboard 
plows,  disk  and  one-way  plows,  tandem  disk  har¬ 
rows,  roller-packers.  All  three  tractor  sizes  work 
with  Eagle  Hitch  tool-bar  tillers,  spike  and  spring- 
tooth  harrows,  and  utility  carrier. 


Name 


MODEL  “DC” 
3-PLOW 
TRACTOR 


Post  Office  _ 
RED _ _ 


State, 


s 
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Seventy  rUtotcd 

liIRL  OF  TIIE 


>IO\TH 


Girl 


RIENDLY,  unselfish  Beverly 
Jane  Brooks  of  East  Homer, 
New  York,  is  the  first  win¬ 
ner  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation’s  Boy  or 
of  the  Month  Award. 


Our  Girl  of  the  Month  will  receive  a 
handsome,  suitably  engraved  certificate 
and  our  check  for  $50  which  should 
come  in1  handy  to  an  18-year-old  fresh¬ 
man  in  nurse  training  at  Binghamton 
City  Hospital  and  Harper  College.  She 
is  now  eligible,  also,  for  our  Boy  or 
Girl  of  the  Year  award  of  $100  which 
will  go  to  one  of  the  twelve  monthly 
award  winners  this  year. 

Many,  many  deserving  young  people 
have  been  nominated  for  our  award 
since  it  was  announced  last  November. 
Letters  from  pastors,  friends,  organiz¬ 
ation  leaders,  neighbors,  parents  and 
grandparents  have  poured  into  our  of¬ 
fice  from  all  over  the  Northeast.  Every 
one  of  them  contained  accounts  of  such 
accomplishments,  unselfishness  and 
mature  good  judgment  that  reading  the 
nominations  gave  your  editors  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  tasks  they  have  ever 
had. 


Of  the  many  nominations  there  were, 
of  course,  a  few  that  were  outstanding. 
By  phone  and  personal  calls,  we  check¬ 
ed  on  these  through  county  agents, 
pastors  and  neighbors,  and  then 
agreed,  unanimously,  that  Beverly  Jane 
Brooks  was  best  qualified  to  be  our 
first  Girl  of  the  Month 

Beverly  lives  on  the  370-acre  East 
Homer  dairy  farm  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  generations  and  which  is 
now  operated  by  her  Dad,  Bernal 
Brooks.  Like  most  farm  youngsters, 
she’s  helped  with  barn  chores  ever  since 
she  was  old  enough  to  lift  an  empty 
milk  pail  and  go  drive  the  cows  down 
from  the  hills  at  milking  time.  How¬ 
ever,  except  during  haying  time,  she 
didn’t  have  very  much  farm  work  to 
do.  Two  older  brothers  who  loved  farm¬ 
ing,  were  all  the  extra  help  Dad  need¬ 
ed.  One  brother,  Richard,  now  22  and 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps  at  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  had  18  head  M  purebreds  he 
sold  when  he  went  in  the  Army.  The 
other  brother,  Stewart,  now  19,  is 
working  on  the  dairy  farm  of  his  uncle. 
James  McCall  of  Truxton. 

Beverly’s  big  responsibilities  were  in 
the  home.  Her  Mother,  Hazel,  has  had 
more  than  her  share  of  illness,  includ¬ 
ing  five  operations  during  the  years,  so 
that  Beverly  many,  many  times  had  to 
run  the  house — cooking,  cleaning  and 
doing  the  family  wash  for  her  Dad  and 
brothers,  besides  looking  after  Mother. 

And  she  loved  it.  “You  see,”  she  told 
me  when  I  called  at  their  home,  “I’ve 
always  wanted  to  be  a  nurse.  Why,  the 
first  thing  I  remember  asking  Santa 
Claus  for  was  a  toy  nurse’s  kit.  Then, 
with  Mother  sick  so  much,  and  helping 
my  Dad  back  to  health  after  three  op¬ 
erations  he  had,  I  wanted  to  be  a  nurse 
worse  than  ever.” 

When  she  was  in  high  school  at  Trux¬ 
ton  Central  and  for  the  last  two  years 
at  Homer  Central,  it  didn’t  seem  there 
would  be  any  chance  for  Beverly  to 
take  a  college  nursing  course.  Little 
did  she  know  that  the  very  way  she 
accepted  this  disappointment — by  dig¬ 
ging  even  harder  into  home,  school, 
4-H  and  church  work — would  lead  to 
the  fulfillment  of  her  desire  to  become 
a  nurse! 

With  such  responsibilities  at  home, 
most  young  people  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
take  on  much  more  than  regular  school 
work.  But  not  Beverly.  She  has  always 
been  one  to  whom  others  turn  when 


they  want  to  be  sure  that  something 
is  done  and  done  right. 

For  instance,  Bev  joined  the  Albright 
Girls  4-H  Club  of  East  Homer *vhen  she 
was  eight  years  old.  She  eventually  be¬ 
came  leader  of  her  4-H  group — a  post 
she  held  for  two  years  before  going 
away  to  school.  She  also  was  girl  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  4-H  Council  on 
the  4-H  County  Camp  Committee.  In 
1952  Beverly  represented  her  county  at 
the  Rural  Youth  of  America  convention 
at  Jacksonville,  West  Virginia. 

The  same  year  she  won  the  State 
Homemaking  Award  in  clothing  and 
with  it  a  5-day  trip  to  New  York  City. 
Beverly  is  very  modest  as  far  as  her 
accomplishments  are  concerned,  but  I 
found  out  she  also  was  a  state  winner 
in  a  fire  prevention  contest;  and,  from 
her  Homer  school  counselor,  Miss  Ruth 
K.  Federer,  that  during  her  last  year 
in  high  school  she  was  selected  by 
Cortland  County  4-H  as  its  outstand¬ 
ing  girl,  and  won  a  trip  to  Albany. 

These  4-H  achievements,  in  them¬ 
selves,  wouldn’t  have  won  our  award 
for  Beverly,  even  though  they  were 
rather  remarkable  considering  what 
she  was  doing  at  home.  But  these  were 
not  all  the  things  this  young  lady  was 
doing.  Her  counselor  and  her  vice-prin¬ 
cipal,  Joseph  F.  Herney,  had  this  to  say 
about  her  school  activities: 

“Beverly  was  always  to  be  counted 
on  to  do  a  little  more  than  her  share.” 
As  chairman  of  costumes  for  the  senior 
play  last  year,  Beverly,  after  afternoon 
rehearsals,  would  take  home  the  shirts 
from  the  nine  boys  in  the  play;  wash 
them,  iron  them  and  get  them  back 
for  the  evening  performance. 

When  it  looked  like  the  Homemaking 
Department  wouldn’t  be  able  to  cut  out 
and  complete  seven  majorette  uniforms 


in  time  for  a  play  younger  girls  were 
putting  on,  it  was  Beverly  who  took 
the  material  home  and  made  seven 
waistcoats,  seven  skirts  and  seven  pairs 
of  tights.  They  were  done  well  and 
done  on  time  not  for  any  reward  or 
even  school  credits,  but  because  Bev¬ 
erly  knew  how  the  young  girls  were 
counting  on  their  majorette  uniforms. 

“No  wonder  she  had  to  stay  up  so 
late  so  often  to  get  her  regular  school 
homework  done,”  her  mother  told  me. 
But  this  paid  off,  too.  When  she  was 
graduated,  Beverly  ranked  16th  in  a 
class  of  59,  with  an  average  of  83.71 
for  all  her  high  school  work. 

At  Commencement  last  June,  she 
was  awarded  the  following: 

The  Homer  Jones  Homemaking  Prize 
for  project  work,  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  class  attitude,  and  scholarship. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Foun¬ 
dation  Achievement  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  work  and  demonstrated  good 
citizenship. 

The  Hazel  Morse  Parent  Teachers 
Association  Prize  to  the  girl  ‘  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  “has  de¬ 
voted  herself  most  efficiently  and  un¬ 
selfishly  to  the  social  welfare  of  the 
school  without  formal  recognition.” 

Then  came,  for  Beverly,  a  wonderful 
thrill  followed  by  a  heart-breaking  dis¬ 
appointment.  Financial  help  was  neces¬ 
sary  if  she  was  to  study  nursing.  The 
thrill  came  when  she  was  selected  by 
the  Omicron  Chapter  of  Beta  Chi  (a 
business  girls’  sorority  in  the  Cortland- 
Homer  area)  as  their  candidate  for  a 
state  nursing  scholarship.  The  disap¬ 
pointment  came  when  she  was  ranked 
only  third  in  thp  state  competition. 

But  everything  turned  out  all  right. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  business  girls’ 
organization  was  so  impressed  with 


Our  Girl  of  the  Month  for  January  was  home  for  Christmas  when  we  called  on  her. 
Her  mother  wasn't  feeling  well  so  Beverly  had  gotten  up  early  and  done  the  weekly 
wash— including  heavy  farm  work  clothes. 


Beverly  Brooks  graduated  from  Homer  Central  High  last  June.  Modern  educational 
facilities  offered  by  rural  schools  such  as  this  give  young  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  a  broad  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  successful  future. 


BEVERLY  JANE  BROOKS 
Girl  of  the  Month 


Beverly’s  ability  and  her  love  for  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  personally  undertook  to 
pay  all  of  her  fees  and  tuition  at  nurs¬ 
ing  school  for  the  three-year  course. 
Through  card  parties,  rummage  and 
bake  sales  and  other  activities,  the 
group  raised  the  funds  and  Beverly  en¬ 
tered  school  last  September,  where  her 
training  is  divided  between  Harper 
College  and  Binghamton  City  Hospital. 

For  three  days  each  week  at  the  Col¬ 
lege,  she  studies  such  things  as  micro¬ 
biology,  anatomy,  chemistry  and  psy¬ 
chology.  At  the  hospital  there  are  more 
classes  in  nursing  arts,  professional  ad¬ 
justment,  public  health  and  pharma¬ 
cology.  But  the  best  day  of  all  for 
Beverly  is  Friday  when,  shiny-bright 
in  her  blue  striped  student-nurse  uni¬ 
form,  she  works  on  the  floor  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  learning  how  to  keep  patients 
comfortable.  I  know  that  her  thorough¬ 
ness,  her  love  for  people  and  natural 
friendliness  will  bring  comfort  to  the 
sick  who  will  come  under  her  care  and 
attention  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  that  isn’t  all  about  this  remark¬ 
able  young  woman.  Nurse’s  training, 
along  with  a  college  course  leading  to 
a  science  degree,  would  make  most  of 
us  want  to  take  it  sort  of  easy  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Not  Beverly.  She’s  up  even  earlier 
than  usual  in  order  to  get  a  bus  for 
home  that  leaves  Binghamton  at  7  a.m. 
After  an  hour’s  ride,  she  often  walks 
the  two  miles  from  the  bus  stop  at  East 
Homer  to  her  home.  Then  it’s  two  miles 
back  to  the  East  Homer  Methodist 
Church  where  she  occasionally  pinch- 
hits  in  the  Sunday  School  teaching;  and 
where  she  has  sung  in  the  choir  ever 
since  it  was  organized  in  1952. 

I  went  down  to  Tnixton  to  see  Bev¬ 
erly’s  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Cune,  who  has  only  known  her  since  he 
took  the  charge  at  East  Homer  last 
September.  He  was  high  i:i  his  praise. 
“Beverly  seems  to  have  a  much  greater 
understanding  of  true  Christianity  than 
many  far  beyond  her  in  years.  If  she 
does  receive  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  award,  you  may  be  sure  you 
have  chosen  a  fine  girl.” 

Beverly  is  past-chairman  of  the  Wor¬ 
ship  Service  Committee  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Youth  Fellowship  and  is  still  a 
member.  At  home  on  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion,  she  was  in  charge  of  Watchnight 
Service  at  the  church  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Beverly  has  held  several  offices  in  Al¬ 
bright  Grange  where  she  has  been  a 
member  since  she  was  14.  She  is  a 
member  of  Pomona  and  State  Granges. 

And,  just  to  show  that  it  is  not  all 
work  with  her,  she  was  active  in  intra¬ 
mural  soccer,  softball,  volley  ball  and 
basketball  in  high  school,  and  now 
plays  basketball  in  Binghamton. 

I  asked  our  Girl  of  the  Month: 
“What,  of  all  the  things  you  have  done, 
was  your  hardest  task?”  and  found 
that  she  had  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
too,  when  she  grinned  and  replied, 
“Finding  a  pair  of  size  13  galoshes  for 
one  of  the  boys  in  a  school  play!” 
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New  FORD  TRUCKS  4*  54 

■  PIE  '53~ 


138-h.p.  Power  King  V-8 


For  the  power  they  develop,  Ford  Truck 
engines  for  ’54  have  less  cubic  inches  of 
displacement  than  engines  in  other-make  lines. 
For  example,  Ford’s  239-cu.  in.  Power  King 
V-8  develops  its  130  h.p.  from  as  much  as  43 
cubic  inches  less  displacement.  Smaller  - 
displacement  engines  normally  need  less  gas. 
That’s  why  Ford  concentrated  power  is  a  big 
factor  in  new  Ford  Truck  triple  economy! 
See  your  Ford  Dealer  for  complete  details! 


fhem 


now/ 


130-h.p.  Power  King  V-8 


1 1 5-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 


Mightiest  concentration  of  power 
per  cubic  inch  ever  built  into  any 
truck  engine  line!  Only  FORD  has  it! 


V-8 

and  SIX! 

5  GREAT 
TRUCK  ENGINES! 


All  Low-Friction! 

All  High-Compression! 
All  Overhead-Valves! 
AJI  Deep-Block  design! 


170-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 

152-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-b 


NEW  Money- Saving  Capacities! 
More  payload — less  deadweight! 
New  Six- Wheelers!  New  Bigger 
Cab  Forwards!  Over  220  Models! 

New  ’54  Ford  Trucks  go  from  Pickups  to 
60,000-lb.  G.C.W.  Big  Jobs — two  brand-new 
Ford  Tandem-Axle  Big  Jobs,  rated  up  to 
40,000  lbs.  G.V.W.!  Two  more  giant  new  Ford 
Cab  Forward  Series  haul  35-ft.  legal-limit 
trailers  in  every  state !  Red  uction  in  curb  weights 
increases  payload  capacities  in  most  models. 


NEW  Gas- Saving,  Low -FRICTION, 
High  -  Compression,  Overhead- 
Valve,  Deep -Block  Engines  in  all 
Ford  Trucks!  Power  increases  up  to  23% 


Now,  you  get  a  gas-saving  Low-Friction 
engine  in  any  Ford  Truck  you  choose  with 
new  horsepower  ranging  from  115  to  170!  The 
short-stroke  design  of  these  engines  cuts  in¬ 
ternal  friction  loss  up  to  33%,  liberates  more 
usable  hauling  power,  provides  new  economies. 


NEW  Driverized  Cabs!  NEW 
Master- Guide  Power  Steering! 
tNEW  Power  Brakes!  NEW 
Fordomatic  Drive  on  all  light  models! 


Ford’ sci-man  Driverized  Cabs  cut  fatigue,  con¬ 
serve  energy!  New  Master-Guide  Power  Steering 
standard  on  Series  T-800,  optional  (extra  cost) 
on  most  other  Ford  Big  Jobs,  cuts  steering 
effort  as  much  as  75  %!  New  Power  Braking, 
for  H-ton  models,  new  Fordomatic  Drive  for 
all  light-duty  models,  available  at  extra  cost. 


Didn't  Think  Kaff-A 
Could  Be  Improved 
-But  It  Is! 


A  famous  eastern  herdsman  who’s 
raised  hundreds  of  calves  “didn’t 
think  Kaff-A  could  be  equalled,  but,”  he 
says,  “new  Hidrolex  Kaff-A  gets  even 
better  growth,  faster;  better  frame  and 
bone  structure,  and  definitely  less  scours.” 

A  southwest  dairy  tried  nurse  cows 
and  two  other  replacers,  then  switched 
to  new  Kaff-A.  “We’ve  had  better  results 
since  than  with  any  method  we’ve  used,” 
they  say.  “We  haven’t  lost  a  calf  and 
they  are  bigger,  deeper  bodied  with  good 
barrels  and  thrifty  hair  coats.” 

Two  midwest  brothers  who  fed  eight 
calves  on  new  Kaff-A  say:  “We  are  more 
than  satisfied.  Other  calves  that  we  have- 
raised  have  never  done  as  good.” 

From  all  over  the  country,  farmers 
are  reporting  these  same  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  No  other  milk  replacer— nor  even 
cow’s  milk— can  match  Kaff-A  because 
only  Kaff-A  contains  Hidrolex.  Get  the 
new  Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex  from  your 
feed  dealer  or  milk  hauler  today! 

*Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trademark  for  hydro¬ 
lyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  Products  Company. 


"These  calves  raised  on  the  new  Kaff-A 
are  far  better  than  those  raised  on  other 
brands  at  the  same  age,"  H.  G.  Nash, 
Starr  &  Nash  Dairy,  Troup,  Texas,  says. 
"Our  calves  are  artificially  sired  so  we 
want  to  raise  every  one.  We  lost  eight 
on  nurse  cows  but  we  haven't  lost  a  calf 
on  the  new  Kaff-A." 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Sparx,  Pex  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  l*  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  M  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  2E  N.  J. 


•  The  most  delicious  grape 
you’ve  ever  tasted.  Big  am- 
ber-coloredgrapesarecrisp, 
sweet,  ABSOLUTELY 
SEEDLESS.  Delightful 
aroma,  refreshing,  tangy 
flavor.  Hardy,disease  free. 
Ripens  by  August  15th. 

bhTfuli  color  catalog  FREE 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

2  17  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


edsGrow 


_  Catalog  CD  EC 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  rKCC 

481  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1954 


This  outfit  is  used  to  do  custom  work  in  applying  anhydrous  ammonia 


ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 


'Jctcneaded  tyietcU 

By  OSCAR  E.  ANDERSON  and  E.  R.  PURVIS 

New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 


INHYDROUS  ammonia  is  the 
most  concentrated  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  used  in  the  fertilizer  trade. 

It  contains  82  per  cent  nitrogen. 
At  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure 
anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  gas,  but  when 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  approximate¬ 
ly  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  colorless  liquid. 


Ammonia  is  the  initial  product  in  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  ni¬ 
trogen-fixing  processes.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  not  applied  to  soil  in 
its  concentrated  form  but  was  further 
processed  into  such  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
terials  as  ammonium  nitrate,  calcium 
nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  sulfate  of 
ammonia.  Since  these  materials  require 
additional  processing,  and  all  contain 
less  nitrogen  than  does  ammonia,  it  was 
obVious  that  considerable  savings  would 
result  if  the  original  ammonia  could  be 
applied  directly  to  the  soil. 

In  1947,  workers  in  Mississippi  re¬ 
ported  that  anhydrous  ammonia  could 
be  successfully  used  for  cotton  on  the 
delta  soils  of  that  state.  Since  this  time, 
anhydrous  ammonia  has  become  well 
established  as  a  suitable  source  of  ni¬ 
trogen  for  many  crops. 

Supported  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the 
Suburban  Farm  Service  Company,  the 
Soils  Department  at  Rutgers  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  studies  with  this 
relatively  new  nitrogen  carrier  to  de¬ 
termine  some  of  its  effects  upon  soils 
and  crops  under  New  Jersey  conditions. 


Has  Advantages 

Laboratory  and  field  studies  indicate 
that  anhydrous  ammonia  may  have 
certain  advantages  over  other  nitrogen 
carrying  materials  commonly  used  as 
fertilizer.  When  anhydrous  ammonia  is 
injected  into  the  soil  it  increases  the 
pH  of  the  soil  in  its  zone  of  injection 
to  above  10.0  and  holds  it  above  8.0 
for  about  14  days.  This  retards  the 
action  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria  which 
change  ammonia  to  nitrate  and  thus 
results  in  the  ammonia  remaining  in 
the  soil  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Since  plants  can  utilize  ammonia  as 
well  as  nitrate  nitrogen,  and  since  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  ammonia  form  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  loss  through  leaching,  this 
property  may  be  of  considerable  prac¬ 
tical  value  under  some  conditions. 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  tempera¬ 
ture  upon  the  rate  of  nitrification  of 
anhydrous  ammonia,  it  has  been  found 
that  at  temperatures  below  40°  Fahren¬ 
heit  very  little  nitrate  is  formed.  This 
means  that  fall  applications  of  nitrogen 
will  remain  in  the  soil  over  winter  if 
applied  after  the  soil  temperature 
reaches  the  40  degree  level. 

Results  to  date  indicate  that  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  will  find  its  greatest 
use  as  a  material  for  supplying  supple¬ 
mental  nitrogen  to  row  crops  in  side- 
dress  applications.  When  used  in  this 


way  in  field  tests,  the  material  has  pro¬ 
duced  yield  increases  in  silage  corn  of 
20  per  cent,  corn  grain  20  per  cent,  soy¬ 
beans  from  1  Oto  50  per  cent,  fall  rye 
80  per  cent,  beets  37  per  cent,  lettuce 
22  per  cent,  and  cucumbers  10  per  cent. 
Similar  results,  of  course,  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  other  forms  of  nitrogen 
are  used. 

Special  equipment  is  required  for 
the  application  of  anhydrous  ammonia. 
For  most  crops,  this  consists  of  a 
100-gallon  tank  which  is  mounted  on 
a  tractor.  The  tank  contains  the  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  under  pressure  and 
is  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to  knife¬ 
like  applicator  blades  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  toolbar  of  the  tractor. 
The  ammonia  is  usually  applied  at  a 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  A  meter¬ 
ing  device  controls  the  rate  of  applica¬ 
tion. 


Editor’s  Note:  It  seems  likely  that  the 
use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  in  the  North¬ 
east  will  increase.  Probably  most  farmers 
will  hire  it  applied  on  a  custom  basis. 

--  —  a. a.  — 

APPLES  EVERY  YEAR 

Nitrogen  applications  have  made 
Baldwin  apple  trees  bear  every  year 
instead  of  alternate  years  in  Ohio  tests. 

James  M.  Beattie,  fruit  nutrition 
specialist  at  the  Ohio  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  conducted  a  four  year  test  with 
Baldwin  apple  trees.  He  applied  .08 
pound  nitrogen  per  year  of  tree  age  in 
the  spring  of  the  “off”  year. 

Beattie  concludes  that  the  best  rate 
of  nitrogen  fertilization  is  .06  pounds 
nitrogen  (N)  per  year  of  tree  age.  For 
the  26  year  old  trees  used  in  this  test 
each  tree  would  receive  1.56  pounds  of 
nitrogen  (N). 


Close-up  showing  knife-like  applicator 
blad  es  and  rubber  hose  which  carries 
the  ammonia  from  the  pressure  tank. 


The  new  1954  Chevrolet  Bel  Air  4-Door  Sedan.  With  three  great  series, 
Chevrolet  offers  the  most  beautiful  choice  of  models  in  its  field. 


Brimming  with  beauty  outside  and  in  .  .  .  new  power  and  economy  .  .  .  this  is 
the  new  car  that  combines  finer  performance  with  money-saving  gas  mileage! 

■v, 

You  can  sum  up  this  new  1954  Chevrolet  in  one  simple 
statement  of  fact:  It  offers  more  of  the  things  you  want — at 
lowest  cost — than  any  other  car  ever  offered  you  before. 

For  instance,  there’s  great  new  high-compression  power  to 
bring  you  finer  performance  and  outstanding  economy  on 
roads  as  well  as  in  town.  Whether  you  choose  Power- 
glide  or  a  gearshift  model,  you  get  an  important  gain  in 
acceleration  and  hill  climbing,  new  quietness  and  smoothness 
of  operation  combined  with  money-saving  gasoline  mileage. 

Then,  there’s  eye-pleasing  new  beauty  outside  and  in — 


country 


exciting  new  colors,  new  and  finer  fabrics,  new  styling  refine¬ 
ments  all  around  the  car. 

And  besides,  the  new  Chevrolet  for  ’54  brings  you  the 
wonderful  convenience  of  new  automatic  front  window  and 
seat  controls,*  if  you  wish. 

You’ll  find  all  this  and  much,  much  more  awaiting  you  in 
the  lowest  priced  line  in  the  low-price  field.  Doesn’t  it  suggest 
an  early  visit  to  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s?  Plan  now  to  stop 
in  and  see  the  beautiful  new  1954  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Some  important  new  Chevrolet  advantages 


New  styling  that  stays  new.  Chevrolet’s  the 
only  low-priced  car  that  offers  you  the  lasting 
good  looks  of  Body  by  Fisher.  And  fresh,  new 
1954  styling  makes  it  even  more  of  a  stand-out. 

Thrifty  new  power  in  all  models.  That’s 
what  Chevrolet  brings  you  with  two  great 
high-compression  engines— the 
“Blue-Flame  125”  in  Power- 
glide  models  and  the  “Blue- 
Flame  115”  in  gearshift  models. 
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CHEVROLET 


New  automatic  window  and 
seatcontrols.  Atouchof  abutton 


'*r. 


1  OF 


adjusts  front  windows.  Another  control  posi¬ 
tions  the  front  seat.  (^Optional  on  Bel  Air  and 
“Two-Ten”  models  at  extra  cost.) 

Powerglide  for  all  models,  and  a  new  low 
price  on  Power  Steering.  Now  you  can  have 
Powerglide — the  smooth,  thrifty  automatic 
transmission  with  the  instant 
acceleration — on  any  model — 
and  enjoy  the  ease  and  safety 
of  Power  Steering  at  a  saving. 
(Both  features  optional  at 
extra  cost.) 
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NOW,  MORE  THAN  EVER 

POTASH 

makes  a  difference  to  you 

Your  Profit  Picture.  In  a  period  of  rising  costs,  more 

efficient  use  of  land,  labor  and  machinery  is  a  must.  Producing  more 
for  less  is  the  key  to  present  and  future  profits.  That’s  why  Potash 
is  so  essential.  Used  liberally,  Potash  lowers  your  unit  costs  of 
production,  saves  on  labor,  helps  you  earn  higher  profits  per  acre. 

Your  Yield  Story.  Even  with  Potash  consumption 
tripling  in  the  past  ten  years,  farm  experts  still  say  not  enough  is 
being  used.  More  Potash  is  needed,  if  present  yields  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased  or  even  maintained.  Be  sure  you  consult  your  agricultural 
adviser  for  correct  amounts  for  your  land.  But  remember,  more 
Potash  means  more  profits. 

Send  for  this  Free  Booklet.  This  Plant 
Food  Utilization  Booklet  shows  how  your  crops 
remove  valuable  plant  foods  from  the  soil  .  .  . 
helps  you  better  understand  your  fertilizer  needs. 

For  your  copy,  write  to  address  below. 

Symbol  for  bigger  yields  .  .  .  bigger  profits 

American  Potash 

INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.  G-40,  1 102  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


*■■■>»'"«  'IIIH.1IIII.I 


Company  «  Potash  Company  of  America  ♦  South' 
United  States  Potash  Company 
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MAILBAG 


SLOW  BUT  SURE 

WHEN  Dad  was  living  we  used  to 
read  American  Agriculturist  to¬ 
gether.  Now  I  read  it  alone  as  my  four 
boys  are  not  old  enough. 

You,  Mr  Eastman,  have  done  more 
for  the  farmer  than  any  other  man. 
Your  “good  advice,”  your  homey  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  the  hope  you  give,  have 
made  thousands  of  people  lighter  heart¬ 
ed  and  happier.  During  the  five  years  I 
was  in  the  army,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  was  always  my  best  present. 

I  especially  like  the  farm  poems  and 
stories.  Secretary  Benson  took  over  a 
bad  situation  which  was  all  ready  to 
break  and  which  was  only  held  together 
by  frantic  spending  of  our  lost  group. 
We  cannot  expect  him  to  be  a  “cure- 
all”  for  the  nation’s  headaches.  The 
same  as  aspirin,  he  is  helping  and  will 
help  more  than  anyone.  If  he  keeps  his 
sanity  while  all  those  around  him  are 
losing  theirs,  he  will  do  well. 

—R.C.J.,  Vt. 

—  A. A.  — 

EARLY  PEAS 

1  REMEMBER  that  you  had  peas  on 
June  17,  last  year.  I  think  that  is  an 
extra  good  achievement.  We  didn’t  have 
any  until  a  few  days  later. 

In  1953  I  used  a  successful  device 
for  controlling  garden  and  orchard 
pests.  I  use  a  homemade,  outdoor  re¬ 
flector  and  a  25-watt  bulb.  About  a  foot 
below  it  I  suspend  a  shallow  tin  cover 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  containing  an 
eighth  inch  of  kerosene. 

Two  of  these  are  in  the  orchard  and 
near  the  garden  attached  to  tree  limbs 
about  five  feet  up.  The  light  attracts 
the  bugs  and  they  fall  into  the  kero¬ 
sene  and  are  killed.  The  catch  on  warm 
nights  will  reach  150  to  200  so-called 
‘millers’  and  many  varieties  of  smaller 
and  larger  insects.  So  far,  the  usual 
garden  pests  are  absent. 

— H.  A.  VanKuren,  Towanda,  Pa. 

—  A.  a.  — 

EXPERIENCE  W  ANTED 


CAN  you  tell  me  what  success  people 
are  getting  with  the  new  patented 
everbearing  strawberry  called  “Red 
Rich?” 

I  bought  a  dozen  plants  a  year  ago 
last  spring  and  they  only  made  four  or 
five  runner  plants  all  summer  and  bore 
fruit  only  moderately  that  fall.  Last 
summer  about  half  of  the  row  (on  one 
end)  made  a  thick  matt  of  runner 
plants  while  the  other  half  made  none. 
They  did  not  bear  fruit  as  well  this 
fall  as  last.  The  fruit  has  a  splendid 
flavor,  however.  I  set  out  about  75 
runner  plants  this  fall  to  see  what  they 
will  do  next  summer.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  what  success  others  have  had 
with  this  strawberry. — R.  E.  Lyon,  Col¬ 
lins,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 


ADVICE  TO  PARENTS 

Said  Mrs.  B  to  children  three, 

“If  you  would  stronger  children  be. 
Just  drink  your  milk  like  Mama  says.” 
Then  she  sat  down  and  drank  her  tea. 


When  Mr.  E  came  home  that  night, 

He  said,  “Now  looka  here. 

You  kids  just  gotta  drink  your  milk.” 
And  then  they  watched  him  drink  his 
beer. 


When  Grandma  came  to  visit  them, 
She  said,  “To  me  it  would  seem 
You  children  ought  to  drink  your  milk 
This  coffee’s  hot — please  pass  the 
cream.” 

Now  Mr.  B  and  Mrs.  B  and  Grandma, 
listen  here 


We  know  how  Mama  likes  her  tea  and 
Daddy  likes  his  beer. 

But  children  like  to  ape  their  folks 
And  do  as  adults  do. 

So,  if  you  want  them  to  drink  milk. 
Why  don’t  you  drink  it  too? 

—  Helen  Hatheway ,  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Selective  Breeding  Assn.,  News. 

—  A.  A.  - 

ROOD  COUNTRY,  GOOD 
PEOPLE 

SOMETIME  when  I’m  visiting  my 
friends  in  Greene  and  vicinity,  I  ex¬ 
pect  we  will  motor  to  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  and  it  is  one  of  my  ambitions  to 
stop  in  Ithaca  and  visit  the  offices  of 
“A. A.” 

I’m  so  very  fond  of  the  paper  and 
find  it  so  helpful  in  many  ways.  Every¬ 
one  is  so  friendly  out  in  New  York 
State  and  I  fell  in  love  with  the  country 
as  well  as  the  people. — Mrs.  Florence 
Kelso  Emery,  Mass. 

—  a. a.  — 

CORNELLIAN  GOES 
SOUTH 

I  LOOK  forward  to  reading  every  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist.  It  is  al¬ 
most  like  a  letter  from  home  as  I  grew 
up  on  Cayuga  Heights  and  went  to 
school  in  Ithaca,  and  graduated  from 
Cornell  Ag  school  in  1931.  Came  to 
Northwestern  North  Carolina  in  the  fall 
of  1937  and  have  been  here  ever  since 
in  research  and  extension  work  in  apple 
growing. 

No  one  grows  finer  Red  &  Golden  De¬ 
licious  and  Stayman  Winesaps  than  our 
apple  growers  here  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  in  the  Brushy 
Mts.  And  you  haven’t  eaten  a  real  apple 
pie  until  you  eat  one  made  with  some 
of  our  Brushy  Mt.  Limbertwigs.  It  is 
one  apple  that  keeps  better  in  a  good 
common  storage  than  in  cold  storage. 
Any  apple  that  grows  from  April  10 
(bloom)  until  November  1st  (harvest) 
ought  to  be  good. — C.E.V.,  N.  C. 

—  a.  a.  — 

THE  LAZY  FARMER 
WRITES  A  BOOK 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  complaints  of  The  Lazy 
Farmer  for  the  past  many  years  will 
surely  want  a  copy  of  a  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  which  contains  a  collection  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 
which  have  been  published  over  the 
past  40  years.  The  price  of  this  book 
is  $1.00  a  copy.  Merely  send  $1.00  to: 
The  Lazy  Farmer,  Box  1317,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


“But,  Judge,  all  my  life  my  remarks 
have  been  irresponsible,  irrelevant 
and  immaterial!" 
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FOR  better-paying  ALFALFA  •  OA1 
CLOVERS  •  PASTURES  •  COVER  CROP 


* Jloffman 


FARM  SEEDS 


"I've  taught  you  everything  I  know, 
and  you're  STILL  the  dumbest  kid  in 
the  second  grade!" 


How  does  a  crossbred  Holstein-Angus 
steer  compare  with  a  Holstein  steer  for 
meat? 


Here’s  one  way  to  step  up  your  corn  yields  this 
year :  Start  right  with  the  right  hybrid ! 


Such  a  steer  will  have  some  beef 
characteristics  but  will  not  grade  as 
good  as  an  Angus.  One  thing  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important.  Such  crossbreds 
should  be  sold  or  killed  for  home  use 
when  they  are  in  the  baby  beef  stage 
and  before  they  get  too  old.  The  older 
such  a  crossbred  steer  gets,  the  more 
he  will  resemble  a  dairy  steer  and  the 
less  he  will  resemble  a  beef  animal. 

How  much  money  does  the  government 
now  have  tied  up  in  farm  products,  and 
what  is  it  costing  the  taxpayer? 

Around  the  first  of  the  year  the  gov¬ 
ernment  owned  outright,  farm  products 
valued  at  $2  y2  billion,  and  had  price 
support  loans  on  an  equal  amount,  or  a 
total  investment  of  $5  billion. 

The  cost  is  rather  staggering.  The  in¬ 
vestment  adds  up  to  about  $100  worth 
of  farm  products  for  every  American 
family,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  amount  will  increase  unless 
drastic  action  is  taken  to  reduce  it.  The 
losses  under  price  support  operations 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  total  nearly  $47  million.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  costing  taxpayers  more  than 
$14  million  a  month  just  for  storage 
costs  for  farm  products  owned  by  the 
government. 


How  much  space  should  we  allow  per 
calf  in  a  calf  pen? 

One  recommendation  is  from  20  to  25 
square  feet.  In  a  conventional  barn,  calf 


Good,  sound  seed  is  always  the  wisest  investment. 
And  you  always  invest  wisely  when  you  buy  Hoffman 
Quality  Farm  Seeds.  Hoffman  has  been  known  for 
more  than  a  half-century  for  clean,  hardy,  dependable 
seeds— the  kind  that  gives  you  bigger  harvests  of  top- 
quality  crops.  This  year,  before  you  buy,  investigate 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent—  . 
or  write  us  direct  — for  all  your  farm  seed  needs. 


FREE  POCKET  NOTEBOOK! 


Handy!  Helpful!  Free!  Get  your  copy. 
Full  of  farm  information  you'll  find  use¬ 
ful  every  day.  Also  get  our  colorful  new 
farm  seed  catalog,  for  facts  and  prices 
on  Hoffman's  high-yielding  seeds.  Write 
card  or  letter  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  41 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Choose  funk  G  hybrids— proved  right  for  your  soil, 
right  for  your  climate,  and  right  for  your  local  condi¬ 
tions,  by  Hoffman’s  16-year  testing  program. 

funk  G  hybrids  give  you  these  bred-in  5-Star  fea¬ 
tures  —  ★  Faster  starting,  ★  Greater  insect  resistance 

★  More  disease  resistance,  ★  Greater  standability, 

★  Better  drought  resistance. 

Funk  breeding  plus  Hoffman  proving  add  up  to  extra 
bushels  of  solid,  mature  corn— or  extra  tons  of  nutri¬ 
tious  silage  — from  each  of  your  acres. 

This  year  get  funk  G  hybrids.  See  your  local  Hoff¬ 
man  agent,  or  write  to  our  corn  men  here.  They  will 
gladly  recommend  the  right  "G”  number  for  husking 
or  silage  in  your  area. 


Q  HYBRIDS 
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I  have  drinking  cups  in  my  dairy  barn, 
and  every  time  a  cow  drinks  it  pounds 
back  through  the  water  system  and 
through  the  entire  house.  How  can  I  rem¬ 
edy  this  trouble? 

This  pound  in  water  pipes  is  caused 
by  the  flowing  water  being  stopped 
suddenly  without  any  air  cushion  to 
slow  it  up  and  take  the  shock.  The 
remedy  is  to  install  at  some  sharp  turn 
in  the  pipe  an  air-pressure  chamber 
into  which  the  water  can  flow  when  the 
cup-valve  closes,  and  thus  slow  down 
its  stoppage.  This  is  usually  a  short 
vertical  length  of  pipe  closed  with  a 
cap,  into  which  the  water  can  flow 
against  air  pressure  when  the  cup  valve 
closes. 

Because  some  of  the  air  in  this  pres¬ 
sure  chamber  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
water  under  pressure,  the  chamber  will 
gradually  fill  up  unless  the  absorbed 
air  is  replaced  in  some  way.  This  can 
be  done  automatically  by  a  snifter 
valve,  which  sucks  in  a  small  amount 
of  air  each  time  the  water  rushes  into 
the  pressure  chamber,  or  by  soldering 
a  tire  valve  into  the  cap  on  the  pres¬ 
sure  chamber  and  forcing  in  extra  air 
with  a  tire  pump  as  needed.  Your 
plumber  has  these  snifter  valves  and 
can  easily  install  such  a  pressure 
chamber. — I.  W.  Dickerson 


pens  are  usually  at  the  end  of  the  stall 
line.  In  a  pen  stable  they  are  often  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  building  as  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  in  order  to  give  some 

warmth. 

■ 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  some  di¬ 
rections  for  controlling  silver  fish. 

Silver  fish  are  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  inch  long  and  you  usually  see  them 


when  you  turn  on  the  light  at  night — 
often  around  books,  in  the  kitchen,  or 
on  the  bathroom  floor.  They  feed  on 
starch  such  as  bookbindings,  the  starch 
in  curtains,  and  wall  paper  paste. 

They  can  be  controlled  by  a  5  per 
cent  DDT  dust  or  with  pyrethrum 
powder  if  they  contact  it  within  a  few 
hours  after  applying  it.  You  should  re¬ 
peat  .  treatment  within  two  or  three 
weeks. 

How  can  I  prevent  "damping  off"  of 
seedlings  started  in  the  house? 

By  heating  the  soil  in  the  oven  or 
by  treating  it  with  2  y2  tablespoons  of 


40%  formaldehyde  per  bushel  of  soil. 
Dilute  the  formaldehyde  with  5  or  6 
parts  of  water,  sprinkle  it  over  the  soil, 
mix  it  thoroughly  and  let  the  soil  stand 
at  least  24  hours  before  you  plant  any 
seed. 

How  old  must  calves  be  in  order  to  get 
good  results  from  grazing  on  pasture? 

Usually  it  is  considered  that  any  calf 
under  12  months  of  age  should  not  be 
pastured,  or  at  least  that  it  should  not 
depend  on  pasture  for  much  of  its  feed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  place  for 
calves  under  a  year  old  is  in  a  pen 
in  the  barn. 
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ROBSON’S  NEWEST 
ADAPTED  HYBRID 
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Orson  Robson  and  Ken  Noble  of  Unwood,  N.Y.,  with 
C  fesf  of  Robson  360  grown  on  Mr.  Noble's  farm. 


another 

outstanding 

hybrid 

developed  by 
Robson 
Seed  Farms 

Robson  360  ..  .  which  takes 
its  place  this  year  with  the 
other  fine  "adapted”  hybrids 
produced  by  our  continuing 
corn  breeding  program  .  .  . 
matures  a  week  later  than 
Robson  320.  Trials  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  high  produc¬ 
ing  grain  corn  for  lower  eleva¬ 
tions.  Excellent  for  silage  in 
long  and  midseason  areas. 


Matures  a  week  later  than 
Robson  285.  "320”  is 
fast  becoming  a  leading 
hybrid  in  the  Northeast  for 
both  grain  and  silage. 
Highly  resistant  to  stalk  rot. 


nn  early,  easy-husking, 
hybrid.  Shows  exceptionally 
high  yields  of  grain 
and  silage  in  its 
maturity  class. 


We  are  working  constantly  to  produce 

BETTER  HYBRIDS  FOR  THE  NORTHEAST 

Test  Robson  Hybrids  This  Year — Write  for  Catalog 


ROBSON  SISS'SSiS- 


Latest  Farm  Seed  Facts  brings  you  information  on 
top  yielding  tested  farm  seeds — featuring  CRAIG 
OATS  —  ERIE  BARLEY  —  HYBRID  CORN  — 
RANGER  ALFALFA  —  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
All  Grasses,  Clovers,  Potatoes,  and  other  standard 
farm  seeds. 


Buy  direct  from  Dibble  —  no  middleman.  Specialists 
in  farm  seeds  only,  for  63  years.  Color  catalog  sent 
free— Write  today! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$. 
YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  oi  Chnstmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  educate 
children,  do  other  things  in  future.  Our 
experience  growing  over  20  million  trees 
yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Grower’s  Guide.  Write  for  copy 
today,  also  New  ’54  Evergreens  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA,  PA. 


BOX 


SENSATIONAL  F2°r  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 
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*  Backyard 
Garden 
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,  HIS  year,  our  vegetable  garden 
was  plowed  in  the  fall.  As  I  see 

_  it,  the  chief  advantage  will 

come  in  the  spring  when  I  can 
sow  peas  and  other  early  crops  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  suitable.  But  there  are 
a  couple  of  other  good  points.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  plows  it  with  a  small  tractor  and 
in  the  spring  he  isn’t  always  available 
just  the  minute  I  want  it  done.  Also, 
the  heavy  covering  of  leaves  plus  a 
pile  of  humus  that  accumulated  during 
the  summer  is  likely  to  decay  faster. 
Finally,  I  think  it  will  work  up  a  little 
better  in  the  spring  because  it  was 
plowed  in  the  fall. 


A  thick  coating  of  leaves  was  also 
plowed  under  in  the  spring  of  ’53,  At 
that  time  some  yellow  dirt  (maybe  half 
an  inch)  containing  little  or  no  humus 
was  brought  to  the  surface.  I  consid¬ 
ered  shallower  plowing  but  decided 
against  it.  Now  the  soil  brought  to  the 
surface  this  year  is  dark  and  friable. 
I’m  expecting  it  to  be  even  more  work¬ 
able  in  another  year. 


I  once  asked  an  “organic”  enthusiast 
whether,  humus  gave  better  results  at 
the  surface  or  mixed  through  the  soil. 
I  think  his  answer  was  right  and  I’m 
following  his  advice.  He  said,  “If  you 
have  a  limited  amount  leave  it  on  top, 
but  if  you  have  plenty,  mix  it  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  furrow.” 


I  have  stopped  worrying  about  the 
difficulty  of  buying  manure.  Humus 
plus  commercial  fertilizer  does  the 
trick.  I  have  stopped  worrying  because 
I  have  an  abundant  supply  of  leaves 
from  trees  on  two  sides  of  our  two 
acres.  You  may  not  be  that  lucky.  If 
not,  try  sawdust.  I  have  used  a  lot  of 
that  around  perennials  and  fruit  trees 
and  I  like  the  results. 


*  *  * 


WINTER  FLOWERS 

We  had  paper  white  narcissus  in 
bloom  in  mid-December  but  some  were 
inclined  to  be  “leggy.”  Too  much  heat 
during  the  period  of  development  is  the 
reason.  I’m  like  most  of  you,  I  often 
know  more  than  I  practice. 

For  a  couple  of  years  we  have  had 
much  satisfaction  from  several  pots  of 
tulips  which  have  given  us  excellent 
bloom  in  the  house  early  in  the  spring. 
They  require  different  treatment  than 
paper  white  narcissus  and  you  won’t 
get  good  results  unless  you  treat  them 
right.  We  put  six  tulip  bulbs  in  a  large 
flower  pot  with  good  garden  dirt  and 
then  store  them  outdoors  until  about 
the  first  of  the  year.  They  must  have 
this  cold  in  order  to  grow.  However, 
you  shouldn’t  expose  them  too  much. 
We  put  them  in  the  hotbed  which,  of 
course,  has  no  heat  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  cover  the  pots  with  sawdust. 

*  *  * 

BIRD  CAFETERIA 

Last  winter,  red  squirrels  bothered 
our  bird  feeder.  It  was  fun  to  watch 
the  squirrels  but  the  birds  didn’t  appre¬ 
ciate  them. 

One  crisp,  sunshiny  morning,  a  red 
squirrel  scampered  to  the  very  top  of 


a  20-foot  evergreen,  then  jumped 
straight  into  the  air  and  caught  an 
overhanging  willow  branch.  He  wasn’t 
going  anywhere;  he  was  just  having 
fun.  How  do  we  know?  Because  he  ran 
down  the  tree  and  proceeded  to  do  the 
same  stunt  again!  Then  he  filled  his 
stomach  at  the  bird  feeding  station. 

We  fooled  the  squirrels  this  year.  I 
took  a  foot  square  board  and  put  an 
inch  strip  on  top  around  the  outside. 
To  the  center  of  this  I  screwed  an  inch 
square  piece  of  wood  a  foot  long  and 
to  the  top  of  this  I  screwed  another 
square  board  for  a  roof.  I  added  a  hook 
and  hung  the  contraption  on  the  back¬ 
yard  metal  clothesline.  It’s  simple  to 
make,  the  birds  have  given  their  ap¬ 
proval,  and  the  squirrels  can’t  reach  it. 

*  *  * 

DO  IT  YOURSELF 

Fall  weather  was  so  fine  that  some 
garden  tasks  usually  done  in  the  winter 
or  spring  were  completed  early.  Most 
of  the  yard  raking  is  done.  Some  raking 
will  be  necessary  in  the  spring  but  far 
less  than  usual.  Some  fruit  trees  have 
been  pruned  and  some  grass  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  perennial  bed.  We  hope 
to)have  more  time  to  sit  and  enjoy  our 
spring  flowers. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  statement 
that  while  the  number  of  professional 
painters  has  not  increased,  manufac¬ 
turers  had  increased  paint  production 
by  50%.  There  is  just  one  answer. 
House  owners  are  doing  their  own 
painting.  \ 

It  really  isn’t  much  of  a  task  to  paint 
a  modern  small  one  story  house.  Ours 
is  a  story  and  a  half  but  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  Last  fall  I  covered  about  a  third 
of  the  outside  and  plan  to  do  an  equal 
amount  next  summer.  Also,  we  painted 
the  inside  of  the  kitchen  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  was  about  a  two-day  job  and 
the  satisfaction  was  at  least  double 
what  we  would  have  experienced  from 
hiring  it  done. 

*  *  * 

REWARD  FOR  LABOR 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
last  summer’s  labor.  Butternut  squash 
and  onions  are  keeping  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  freezer  are  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  asparagus,  peas,  corn 
and  snap  beans,  to  mention  just  a  few, 
and  on  the  cellar  shelves  are  cans  of 
peaches  and  pears. 

It’s  interesting  to  see  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  are  just  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  the  enjoyment  of  living  in  the 
country.  We  have  had  cars,  electricity 
and  snow  plows  for  some  years.  They 
are  some  of  the  things  which  give 
country  life  all  the  advantages  of  life 
in  the  city  plus  all  the  advantages  of 
living  in  the  country,  but  apparently  it 
took  time  for  some  people  to  get  the 
point! — H.L.C. 


These  are  the  1954  officers  and  directors  of  the  New  York  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents.  Seated  from  left  to  right:  Roger  Cramer,  Jamestown,  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  past  president;  Howard  Matott,  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  president 
William  Barry,  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  vice  president;  William  Palmer,  Kingston, 
Ulster  County,  secretary. 

Standing  from  left  to  right  are  the  directors:  William  Pendergast,  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County;  Frank  Colling,  Fonda,  Montgomery  County;  Oren  Burbank,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Dutchess  County;  Ernest  Cole,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County;  and  Russell  Parker, 
Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  County. 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Growers  Plan  Winter  Meetings 


THE  Rochester  Meeting  will  start  off 
Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  20th,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  Outlook  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Trends  in  Consumption  of  Fresh 
Fruits,  with  specialists  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell.  There  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  fruit  consumption  is 
being  increased  with  better  methods, 
including  bagging,  and  promotion.  Ken¬ 
neth  Robinson  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  will  discuss 
how  the  national  agricultural  program 
is  affecting  growers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  will  tell  us  what 
is  happening  in  Europe  in  production 
and  the  possibility  of  imports. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  with  re¬ 
ports  from  Cameron  Garman,  presi¬ 
dent,  L.  A.  Putnam,  Secretary,  and 
John  Chandler  of  the  N.Y.  &  N.E.  Apple 
Institute.  These  reports  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  apple  growers  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  their 
industry. 

Thursday  morning:  insect  problem 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  by  work¬ 
ers  at  the  Geneva  and  Cornell  Stations. 

Thursday  afternoon :  Plant  diseases 
will  head  the  list,  with  a  talk  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Mitchell  of  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege;  and  a  panel  on  tree  planting  led 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  of  Geneva. 

Friday  morning  at  the  Rochester 
Meeting  will  be  given  over  to  labor 
saving  operations  which  have  saved 
growers  thousands  of  man  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season.  This  will  include 
some  films  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
panel  of  County  Agents  and  growers 
who  have  saved  money  with  fork  lifts 
and  other  devices  mounted  on  their 
power  equipment. 

Friday  afternoon  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  will  have  a  speaking  con¬ 
test  in  the  Arena. 

On  Thursday  small  fruit  growers  will 
hear  the  following  program: 

10:30  Dead  Arm  Diseases  of  Grapes 
— G.  C.  Chamberlain,  Canada. 

11:10  Observations  on  Grape  Grow¬ 
ing  in  Michigan— A.  E.  Mitchell 

11:20  The  Outlook  for  Grapes  in  the 
I  Great  Lakes  Area  including  Canada — 
I  Lloyd  Davis,  Cornell  Univ. 

|  11:45  Questions. 

|  1:30  Ohio  Answers  for  Problems  of 

I  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Growers  — 
;  Robert  G.  Hill,  Jr.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


2:15  Raspberry,  Strawberry  and 
Grape  Questions.  Panel. 

County  Agents  Norton  of  Erie  and 
Jordan  of  Chautauqua  will  answer  in¬ 
sect  questions. 

Nearly  100  exhibitors  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  spray  rigs,  tractors,  fork  lifts 
and  insecticides  and  fungicides  will  oc¬ 
cupy  all  the  space  in  both  Shows.  One 
exhibitor  is  planning  to  give  away  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  worth  of  trees. 

—  A. A.  — 

STEUBEX,  X.  Y.  POTATO 
GROWERS  ORGAXIZE 
AREA  COUXCIE 

MOVEMENT  to  organize  Steuben 
area  growers  in  a  program  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  potato  industry  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lucian  Hills,  prominent 
grower  and  shipper  of  Wayland,  and 
newly  elected  president  of  the  group. 


Lucian  Hills,  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Steuben  Area  Potato  Growers'  Council. 


Other  Council  officers  are  Ken  Wolcott, 
Cohocton,  vice  president;  Leon  Mehlen- 
backer,  Wayland,  Secretary,  and 
Charles  Harmon,  Atlanta,  treasurer. 

The  organization  was  founded,  says 
Hills,  so  that  local  growers  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  National 
Potato  Council  which  aims  to  increase 
potato  consumption  and  expand 
markets. 

A  mail  campaign,  to  be  followed  by 
personal  solicitation,  is  expected  to  en¬ 
roll  the  majority  of  growers  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  industry  improvement. 
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It’s  Been  a 


Long  Time . . . 


since  Abram  Sleight  left  Kingston  in  1765  and 
settled  on  a  tract  of  land  outside  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  what  is  now  Overlook  Road. 
Ever  since  then,  for  189  years,  the  land  has 
been  owned  and  farmed  by  members  of  the 
Sleight  family. 

Today  the  Sleight  house  stands  very  much 
as  it  was  back  in  1798.  But  there  have  been 
some  changes. 

• 

Jobs  that  used  to  be  backbreaking  chores 
are  now  done  automatically,  electrically !  Plus 
conveniences  and  luxuries  that  Abram  never 
even  dreamed  of. 

There’s  water  supplied  by  electricity,  a  re¬ 
frigerator  and  food  freezer  for  year  ’round 
fresh  fruits,  meats  and  vegetables — safe,  auto¬ 
matic  water  heating  and  electric  cooking,  elec¬ 
tric  milkers  and  coolers,  and  a  hundred  other 
ways  in  which  electricity  lightens  the  farmer’s 
and  housewife’s  load.  Electricity  enables 
them  to  produce  more,  and  entertains  them 
in  the  time  they’ve  saved! 

To  all  the  advantages  of  rural  life,  electri¬ 
city  has  brought  every  luxury  and  benefit  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  city  dweller,  and  all  at  a  modest 
cost ! 


Your  Best  Buy  Today - 


CENTRAL  HUDSON 

GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


/ 
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Certain  Choice  Territories 

for  C  &  L  Silver  Shield 
All-Steel  Silos 


AVAILABLE 


Business 

Opportunity 

» 

Sell  the  finest 
Silo  made 


4*  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  All-Steel  Zinc  Coated  Silos  are  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
4*  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Silos  are  ideal  for  any  silage  —  including  grass. 

4C  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Silos  provide  the  best  silage  possible. 

Silage  stored  in  steel  stays  sweet  indefinitely. 

4*  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Silos  grow  with  the  farm.  Small  silos 
can  become  taller  by  simply  adding  rings  as  needed. 


Fill  out  this  coupon  and  find 
out  how  you  can  Represent 
and  Profit  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer  with  40  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  steel 
silos,  cribs  and  bins. 


Clayton  &  Lambert  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  A 
Middletown,  Ohio 

I  Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  learning  more 
,  about  how  I  can  sell  C  &  L  Silver  Shield 
Silos,  Cribs  and  Bins. 


I 


Name. 


Address. 


■  3  to  5  year  healthy  selected 

trees,  6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each 
of:  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
Norway  Spruce,  Austrian 
*  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6 
year  transplants,  8  to  14 
inches  tall.  Blue-green 
to  marvelous  blue  color; 
compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time. 


Write  today  tor  New  '54  Catalog  and  fa¬ 
mous  Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide,  free. 


Superior  Quality 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach. 

CHOICE  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RED  RHUBARB 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 
assortment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson  R.F.D  2  N.  Y. 

Growing  Since  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 


box  83-a  INDIANA,  Pa. 

ROOTSPRED  TREE  PLANTER 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  fast  (over  1000  per  hour)  tree 
seedling  planter  for  reforestation  and  Christmas  trees 
on  rough,  hilly  land.  Made  for  Ford,  Ferguson,  etc. 
For  pictures  and  information  write 

"ROOTSPRED",  LIBERTYTOWN,  MD. 


Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Ever  eaten  a  vine-ripened  watermelon? 

Live  in  an  area  where  watermelons  won't  ripen? 

Tha;  plant  this  new  variety  and  harvest  a  crop  or  medium 
sized  oval  green  and  white  striped  melons  with  firm,  delicious 
red  flesh  having  very  few  seeds. 

BRED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
Because  of  its  unusually  sweet  flavor,  its  vigorous  growth  and 
early  bearing,  Rhode  Island  Red  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
new  things  for  northern  gardens  to  have  come  along  in 
many  a  year.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  introduce 
this  new  watermelon.  Seed  available  only  from  us. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOG  now  nmchi  — 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1954 

Figure  Yeur  Earnings 
from  SHEEP 


SHEEP  enthusiasts  and  a  friendly 
press  have  been  bubbling  over  with 
profit  expectations  from  small  sheep 
enterprises.  Quotes  are:  "Joint  Poultry- 
Sheep  Farms  Proposed”*,  "A  flock  of 
20  to  40  ewes  and  one  ram  makes  a 
profitable  unit,”  "The  outlook  for  sheep 
is  excellent”**  etc.  If  true,  what  econ¬ 
omic  changes  have  made  sheep  raising- 
in  this  area  profitable?  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  peak  in  sheep  product  pricest 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1951.  Since 
then  the  prices  paid  for  wool  have  de¬ 
clined  46%,  for  lambs  26%  and  mature 
sheep  49%. 

Would  be  shepherds  should  not  build 
their  hopes  on  the  basis  of  unqualified 
success  stories  of  the  past.  An  excellent 
way  to  check  on  the  profitability  of  a 
sheep  enterprise  on  a  particular  farm 
is  to  compare  probable  receipts  with 
added  direct  expenses.  Furthermore,  a 
farmer  should  figure  possible  profits  if 
the  same  labor  and  facilities  used  for 
sheep  were  used  for  other  enterprises. 
An  example  of  probable  returns  over 
direct  expenses  at  1953  pricest  of  a  30 
ewe  supplementary  sheep  enterprise 
follows : 


lactation.  The  ram  is  given  grain  prior 
to  and  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
total  investment  $1,045  is  for  livestock 
$610,  including  30  ewes  and  a  ram,  and 
$435  for  fencing,  posts  and  a  clipper. 
No  charges  are  made  against  the  sheep 
for  taxes  on  land  and  buildings  or  for 
the  extra  labor  for  the  sheep. 

Fifteen  acres  including  a  poultry 
range  are  involved.  Two  acres  are  re¬ 
seeded  each  year.  A  small  amount  of 
fertilizer  supplements  the  manure 
available  for  topdressing.  Hay  is  fair 
quality.  Costs  of  seeding  and  hay  har¬ 
vesting  are  custom  hired. 

Sheep  are  supplementary  in  this  ex¬ 
ample.  Many  resources  involved  would 
not  be  used  for  other  enterprises.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  sheep  numbers  to  a  special¬ 
ized  commercial  sized  operation  brings 
up  the  alternative  profitability  of  the 
same  resources  used  for  beef  and  dairy 
production.  During  the  period  of  high¬ 
est  sheep  returns,  beef  and  dairy  prod¬ 
uct  prices  were  correspondingly  favor¬ 
able  and  for  similar  reasons.  For  ex¬ 
ample  six  ewes  appear  to  yield  a  re¬ 
turn  over  direct  expenses  of  $19.80.  An 
average  cow  using  about  the  same  fa- 


RECEIPTS 


EXPENSES 


35  Lambs,  80  lbs.  each  2800  lbs.  @  20  .  $  560.00 

5  Culled  ewes,  120  lbs.  each  600  lbs.  @  .092  .  55.20 

Wool  235  lbs.  @  52  .  122.20 

TOTAL  .  $  737.40 


Grain  for  30  ewes,  210  lbs.  each  63  cwt .  @  $4.60 

Grain  for  ram,  120  lbs.  1.2  cwt .  @  4.60 

Grain  for  40  lambs  including  5  kept  8  cwt.f  .  @  4.60 


Ram  replacement  over  salvage,  cost  spread  over  two  years 

Seeding  2  acres,  hired  . 

Fertilizer,  beside  manure  10  cwt.,  0-20-20  . 

Mowing  and  Raking  hay,  hired  . 

Baling  hay,  10  tons,  400  bales  @  .15  . 

Veterinary,  Phenothiazine,  other  supplies  . 

Equipment  and  fencing  maintenance  . . . 

Taxes  on  sheep  and  Interest  on  investment  . 


$  289.80 
5.52 
36.80 
25.00 
24.00 
30.00 
28.00 
60.00 
33.00 
45.00 
61.25 


TOTAL  DIRECT  EXPENSE  .  $  638.37 

RETURNS:  to  labor  and  for  land  and  building  used  .  99.03 


*  Worcester  County  Farmer,  March,  1953  Vol.  39,  No.  5 
**  Eastern  States  Cooperator,  July,  1952,  Vol.  28  No.  7 

t  Source:  Agricultural  Prices  Monthly  publication,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 

I  This  expense  of  $36.80  may  be  avoided  on  some  farms  with  late-marketed  grass  fed  lambs 
although  a  lower  lamb  price  may  offset  the  saving. 


At  1951  prices,  with  costs  the  same 
as  above  the  enterprise  would  return 
$405.91.  At  1946-50  prices  a  margin  of 
$41.55  remains.  Heavier  grain  feeding, 
added  mortality  in  lambing,  and  worm 
infestation  could  wipe  out  current 
margins. 

Returns  and  feeding  rates  are  for 
lighter  breeds  of  Dorset,  Shropshire, 
and  Southdowns.  A  133%  lamb  crop  is 
expected  with  five  kept  for  replace¬ 
ments.  Spring  lambs  are  marketed.  A 
limited  amount  of  grain  is  fed  lambs  for 
finishing.  Ewes  are  fed  grain  and  pro¬ 
tein  during  the  gestation  and  during 


cilities  as  the  six  ewes  could  return 
$175-$200  over  direct  expenses.  Thus, 
the  principle  of  comparative  advantage 
still  remains. 

Breeders  or  other  commercial  shep¬ 
herds  with  special  markets,  may  obtain 
better  than  the  average  prices  shown. 
The  beginners  will  probably  have  no 
special  markets.  They  may  choose  a 
small  sheep  enterprise  however,  for 
part  of  the  home  meat  supply  and  for 
psychic  if  not  monetary  returns. 

—  Bradford  D.  Crossmon,  Research 
Professor  in  Farm  Management,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts. 


"The  Stock's  Fed,  The  Cows  Are  Milked  And  The  Chickens  Cared  For.  Now  Stop 

Worrying  And  Enjoy  Our  Honeymoon." 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1954 
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Getting  Bigger  Hay  Yields 
By  Controlling  Insects 

«#/  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 


T 


WO  YEARS  of  grower  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  have  con- 
|  firmed  six  years  of  experimen¬ 
tal  results  showing  that  larger 
yields  of  better  quality  forage  can  be 
grown  if  the  insects  and  other  closely 
related  pests  are  controlled. 


Yield  increases  of  over  50  per  cent 
have  been  achieved  on  first  cutting  le¬ 
gume  hay  where  spittlebugs  have  been 
controlled  and  even  larger  increases 
have  been  obtained  on  the  second  and 
subsequent  cuttings  where  the  potato 
leafhopper  has  been  controlled.  In  some 
states  such  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  yield  increases  of  over  100 
per  cent  have  been  reported  with 
spittlebug  control.  While  such  yields 
are  not  necessarily  typical  of  the  re¬ 
sults  one  can  expect  with  insect  con¬ 
trol,  they  are  not  unusual. 

Although  there  are  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  insect  pests  on  forage 
crops  in  New  York,  the  program  of 
control  is  essentially  one  of  two  appli¬ 
cations — one  on  each  cutting  of  hay. 
Spittlebug  nymphs  should  be  treated 
on  the  first  cutting  just  as  soon  as  the 
first  spittle  mass  is  seen.  Such  a  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  only  control  the  spittle¬ 
bug  but  also  many  other  insect  pests 
that  are  present  at  that  time. 

On  the  second  cutting,  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  is  made,  preferably  as  a  protec¬ 
tant,  for  the  potato  leafhopper  when 
the  new  growth  is  2-4  inches  tall.  The 
leafhopper  application  will  again  con¬ 
trol  other  insect  pests  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  not  greatly  important  but 
which  contribute  to  the  overall  damage 
to  our  forage. 


Yield  Increases 


Figures  on  yields  of  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  after  spittlebug  control  in  35 
tests  conducted  in  1952  and  1953 
throughout  New  York  State  showed 
that  the  yields  varied  from  a  10  per 
cent  decrease  to  55  per  cent  increase. 
Some  of  the  tests  were  badly  timed  or 
were  located  in  areas  of  low  insect  in¬ 
festations  and  as  a  result,  the  treat¬ 
ments  were  of  no  value,  but  even  so 
yields  of  treated  hay  averaged  better 
than  a  21  per  cent  increase  over  the 
untreated  hay  on  a  dry  weight  basis. 
In  general,  growers  can  expect  on  the 
average  about  a  25  per  cent  increase  in 
hay  from  spittlebug  control  but  the  in¬ 
creases  may  vary  from  none  to  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

In  19  field  experiments  on  alfalfa 
conducted  for  the  control  of  the  potato 
leafhopper,  it  was  found  that  the  yields 
varied  from  an  8  per  cent  decrease  to 
a  49  per  cent  increase  in  alfalfa  on  a 
green  weight  basis.  The  8  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  occurred  on  one  field  where  an 
experimental  material  gave  severe  dam¬ 
age.  The  value  of  treating  legumes  for 
potato  leafhopper  was  well  demonstrat¬ 
ed  this  past  year  as  some  growers  who 
did  not  treat  did  not  have  enough  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  to  cut. 


Good  Insurance 

With  the  cost  of  some  insecticides  at 
less  than  one  dollar  per  acre  per  treat¬ 
ment,  growers  should  be  willing  to 
treat  good  legume  hay  as  an  insurance 
of  a  good  crop  as  they  are  willing  to 
lime  or  fertilize  for  a  good  crop.  Good 
legume  hay  never  was  cheap  and  is 
certainly  not  expensive  today. 

In  most  years,  profitable  yields  of  le¬ 
gume  seed  cannot  be  obtained  in  New 
York  without  treatment  to  control  in¬ 
jurious  insects.  Similarly,  good  seed 
yields  cannot  be  obtained  without  ade¬ 
quate  pollination.  Because  their  num¬ 
bers  can  be  controlled,  honeybees  are 
considered  to  be  the  best  pollinators. 
Unfortunately,  hQwever,  no  means 
have  been  found  to  force  them  to  work 


exclusively  in  the  fields  to  be  pollinat¬ 
ed.  The  number  of  colonies  required  per 
acre  will  depend  upon  the  acreage  of 
other  plants,  such  as  rocket,  mustard, 
dandelion,  goldenrod,  etc.  attractive  to 
bees  within  a  radius  of  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Of  the  legumes  commonly  grown  for 
seed  in  New  York,  birdsfoot  trefoil  is 
attractive  to  honeybees,  but  red  clover 
is  visited  much  less  frequently.  A  mini, 
mum  of  three  colonies  per  acre  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  reasonable  seed  yield  from 
birdsfoot  trefoil,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  adequate  red  clover 
pollination  with  far  more  than  this 
number. 

Placement  of  colonies  in  groups  of 
about  ten  each,  either  in  the  field  to 
be  pollinated  or  around  its  perimeter, 
seems  to  be  most  practical.  Few  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  secure  pollination 
services  without  paying  rental  fees, 
since  red  clover  is  not  considered  to  be 
a  honey  plant,  and  trefoil  seldom  yields 
enough  nectar  to  be  profitable. 

How  to  Apply 

Most  insecticides  are  toxic  to  bees 
and  should  not  be  used  on  legumes  in 
bloom;  such  applications  in  New  York 
are  prohibited  by  law.  If  insecticides 
are  being  applied  to  fields  adjacent  to 
those  visited  by  bees,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  drifting  of 
materials.  Least  damage  will  be  caused 
if  early  morning  or  evening  applica¬ 
tions  are  made,  or  if  the  treatments 
are  made  on  cool  or  cloudy  days  when 
fewer  bees  are  flying.  Inadequate  num¬ 
bers  of  pollinating  insects  throughout 
most,  if  not  all  of  New  York,  justify 
every  precaution  which  seed  growers 
can  take  to  protect  them. 

Experimental  evidence,  confirmed  by 
farm  experience,  indicates  that  the  low 
pressure,  low  volume  “weed”  sprayer 
is  the  most  economical  and  effective 
machine  for  use  on  insects  of  forage 
crops.  While  high  gallonage  sprayers 
applying  80-120  gallons  of  spray  per 
acre  at  150-300  pounds  of  pressure  can 
be  used  most  successfully  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  of  forage  crops,  such 
sprayers  are  not  necessary  and  are  not 
as  economical  as  low  gallonage  spray¬ 
ers. 

Low  gallonage,  low  pressure  spray¬ 
ers  applying  10-25  gallons  of  spray  per 
acre  at  30-40  pounds  of  pressure  are 
ideal  for  controlling  insects  of  forage 
crops.  Although  10  gallons  of  spray  per 
acre  has  given  good  control  when  the 
plants  are  small,  as  a  whole,  however, 
less  than  20  gallons  per  acre  of  spray 
has  not  given  as  good  coverage  or  as 
consistently  good  control  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  recommended.  Pressures  of 
more  than  40  pounds  up  to  80  pounds, 
using  no  less  than  20  gallons  of  spray 
per  acre,  have  been  found  to  be  slight¬ 
ly  better  than  30-40  pounds  but  are  not 
necessary  if  not  readily  obtainable. 
Higher  pressures  than  80  pounds  using 
low  gallonages  cause  excessive  misting 
and  loss  by  drift  and  therefore  are  not 
recommended. 

Bean  and  potato  dusters  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  control  of  forage  in¬ 
sects  but  as  a  rule  are  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  to  sprayers.  Dusters  with  a  tub¬ 
ular  forage  boom  are  a  little  better 
than  bean  dusters  but  do  not  approach 
sprayers  for  efficiency.  Dust  only  when 
there  is  little  air  movement  and  avoid 
contamination  of  pastures  which  are 
being  grazed. 

Growers  purchasing  equipment  for 
use  on  forage  insects  should  give  their 
first  consideration  to  a  low  gallonage, 
low  volume  sprayer.  It  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  light,  economical  and  very  ver¬ 
satile  for  use  on  weeds  as  well  as  for¬ 
age  insects. 


"You, too, can  be  a 

SMART  DAIRYMAN ! 


s°t  C*T 


Ask  us  for  this  useful  FREE  treatise  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle’’,  written  by 
a  dairy  authority.  For  better  calves,  higher 
milk  checks  get  trusted  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer's. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  Inc. 

Lyndonville  12,  Vermont 


L 

LOCK 

D0WELLING 

GREAT  for  GRASS 


Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B-77  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
ruces  b  X  8  @  $3.84;  7x9  ®  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 
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To  get  more  grain... more  fruit... more  vegetables 


Top-dress  Early 

with  Arcadian" 
Nitrate  of  Soda 


Small  grains  make  bigger  crops  when  they  get  extra  nitrogen 
as  early  as  they  start  spring  growth.  In  late  winter  or  early  spring 
top-dress  every  acre  with  100  to  300  pounds  of  ARCADIAN  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  It  makes  grain  start  fast  and  stool  out  strong  with  more 
stalks  per  plant  and  more  heads  that  make  bigger  yields  of  grain. 


Bigger  yields  of  apples  and 
peaches  come  with  early  spring 
top-dressing  to  boost  bud  growth 
and  bloom,  to  set  more  fruit,  and  to 
supply  healthy  green  foliage  that 
builds  maximum  yields  and  top 
quality.  ARCADIAN  Nitrate  of 


Arcadian  < 


AMERICAN 

NITRATE 
OF  SODA 


Soda  supplies  nitrogen  quickly.  It 
comes  in  free-flowing  crystals  easy 
to  spread  by  hand  or  machine. 

Early  vegetables  bring  in  the 
cash.  Give  your  truck  crops  the  fast 
growth  that  pays  off  in  early  har¬ 
vests  and  high  prices.  Top-dress  or 
side-dress  with  ARCADIAN,  the 
Nitrate  of  Soda  that’s  quick-acting 
and  available  to  crops  even  on  cold 
wet  soil. 

Buy  ARCADIAN  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Made  in  free-flowing,  large  crystals, 
it  provides  16%  or  more  nitrogen, 
all  soluble,  all  quick-acting  and 
non-acid-forming.  It  also  supplies 
26%  sodium,  an  important  plant 
food.  Order  now  where  you  buy 
complete  fertilizer ...  to  get  early 
delivery.  Make  sure  it’s  genuine. 
Look  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
picture  on  the  bag. 


Nitrogen  Division  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  South  Point,  Ohio 


Arthur  Turner,  president  of  the  West  Winfield  Bank,  (center)  receiving  a  check  for 
$650  from  Maynard  Truax,  treasurer  of  West  Winfield  Future  Farmers.  At  left  is 
James  Huxtable,  agriculture  advisor  of  the  Chapter. 


Future  Farmers  Incorporate 
and  Buy  Their  Own  Farm 


THE  West  Winfield,  Herkimer  Coun¬ 
ty,  Chapter  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  has  purchased  a  farm. 
To  do  this  the  Chapter  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  incorporate.  In  each  move,  the 
West  Winfield  group  is  believed  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  the  Empire  State.  The  farm 
is  located  north  of  the  village.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  purchase  the  land 
last  spring,  and  the  25  acres  were 
transferred  to  the  incorporated  chap¬ 
ter  for  a  purchase  price  of  $1,800. 

The  story  started  when  James  Hux¬ 
table,  agricultural  teacher,  presented  a 
plan  of  work  experience,  in  which  boys 
could  study  agriculture  in  the  class 
room  and  then  go  right  out  on  the  farm 
to  carry  out  those  projects  considered 
in  school.  It  was  the  idea  of  “Learning 
to  Do,  by  Doing.”  The  Chapter  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  the  25  acres  of  land 
with  two  barns.  The  asking  price  was 
within  reach,  but  the  boys  as  minors, 
could  not  own  the  land. 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  was 
consulted  and  the  members  looked  with 
enough  favor  on  the  project,  that  they 
agreed  to  serve  as  trustees.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  are  Milburn  Huntley, 
Dairymen’s  League  director;  Darell 
Aylsworth,  manager  of  the  local  GLF 
elevator  and  farm  store;  Arthur  Turn¬ 
er,  president  of  the  West  Winfield  bank; 
Homer  Donahoe,  potato  and  dairy  farm¬ 
er;  Willard  Steeves,  principal  of  the 
Central  School  and  Charles  Hardenberg, 
president  of  the  school  board.  Anthony 
Consentino  agreed  to  act  as  attorney 
for  the  Chapter.  The  boys  went  to 
neighbors  and  friends,  telling  of  their 
project  and  offering  to  sell  debenture 
notes.  Some  of  the  members  purchased 
debenture  notes  themselves  and  the 
necessary  funds  were  obtained. 

Sweet  corn  was  grown  on  seven  acres 
for  a  cannery  while  four  acres  of  oats 
were  planted  and  ten  acres  of  picking- 
corn.  These  latter  crops  were  harvested 
by  the  boys  and  sold  to  the  .GLF. 

Recently  a  note  for  $650  came  due. 
This  was  money  borrowed  at  the  bank 
for  supplies  and  the  final  payment  on 
the  farm.  Maynard  Truax,  a  junior,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Future  Farmer  Chap¬ 
ter,  Inc.,  dropped  in  at  the  bank  and 
paid  the  note.  Truax,  at  the  right  in 
the  picture,  is  shown  giving  Arthur 
Turner,  bank  president  a  check  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  cancelled  note.  At  the  left 
is  James  Huxtable,  the  Chapter  advisor. 

The  boys  are  carrying  on  a  “Green 
Acres”  program,  draining  wet  spots  in 
their  fields,  chopping  out  brush  and 
planting  crops  on  the  contour.  Area 


farm  equipment  firms  furnished  plows 
and  tractors  to  prepare  the  land.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  corporation  are  Bill  Naylor, 
pres.;  John  Gala,  Vice-pres. ;  Gene 
Wheelock,  sec. ;  Maynard  Truax,  treas. ; 
Doug  Smith,  reporter;  John  Parry,  sen¬ 
tinel  and  Huxtable,  advisor. 

— T.  H.  Townsend 

—  A. A.  — 

Insulating  Problem 

I  have  a  quantity  uf  aluminum  coated 
paper  and  some  Vi  inch  celotex  wall 
board  on  hand.  I  am  thinking  of  pasting 
the  aluminum  paper  onto  the  old  plaster, 
then  put  on  Vi  inch  furring  strips  and 
nail  the  wall  board  onto  the  strips.  Please 
advise  if  this  would  make  good  insulation 
or  if  it  would  be  inclined  to  cause  damp¬ 
ness. 

I  believe  the  best  procedure  for  using 
the  V2”  celotex  wall  board  and  the  al¬ 
uminum  coated  paper  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Nail  the  V2”  furring  strips  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  old  plaster,  then  attach  the 
celotex  wall  board  to  the  furring  strips, 
then  apply  the  aluminum  paper  to  the 
inside  or  the  room  side  of  the  celotex 
wall  board.  When  the  aluminum  paper 
is  applied  to  the  wall  board,  you  should 
be  extremely  careful  that  the  paper  is 
not  torn  in  any  way  and  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  lap  the  joints  one  to 
two  inches  and  seal  the  joints  with 
some  type  of  an  asphalt  paint  or  as¬ 
phalt  roofing  compound. 

We  are  suggesting  this  procedure  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  vapor- 
proof  paper  on  the  warm  side  or  the 
room  side  of  the  insulation  in  order  to 
prevent  dampness  collecting  in  the  in¬ 
sulation  due  to  condensation  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air.  Any  type  of  insulation 
needs  to  have  some  type  of  a  vapor 
seal  on  the  warm  side  for  this  purpose. 

Should  you  be  planning  to  use  the 
wall  board  surface  as  is  or  painted  in 
some  way  for  the  interior  of  the  room 
in  order  to  get  the  rough  surface  ef¬ 
fect,  then  I  suggest  that  you  tack  the 
aluminum  paper  to  the  furring  strips 
and  then  apply  the  wall  board  directly 
over  the  aluminum  paper.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  above,  but  you  may  wish  to 
follow  this  in  order  to  get  one  wall  ef¬ 
fect  that  you  have  in  mind. 

— Paul  R.  Hoff 

—  A.  a.  — 

American  farmers  spend  at  the  rate 
of  about  300  million  dollars  a  year  for 
insecticides,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
gross  farm  income. 
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44Self  Help”  Program 


DT  HAS  been  nearly  a  year  since 
Secretary  Benson  announced 
that  supports  would  be  contin¬ 
ued  on  certain  dairy  products  at 
90%  of  parity  for  a  year.  That  year  is 
about  up.  In  the  meantime  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  was  notified  that  within  the 
year  some  plan  would  be  expected  from 
it  designed  to  prevent  the  continued 
accumulation  of  dairy  products  in  gov¬ 
ernment  hands. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  which  is 
made  up  of  about  a  half  million  dairy 
farmers,  a  proposed  plan  was  outlined. 
Briefly,  Congress  will  be  asked  to  pass 
legislation  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board,  activities  of  which  would  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  dairy  farmers.  The  function 
of  this  board  would  be  to  determine 
annually,  a  Fvel  at  which  prices  of 
dairy  products  could  be  stabilized  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Dairy  products 
which  could  not  be  sold  at  that  price 
would  be  bought  by  the  Board  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  other  countries  at  whatever 
price  they  would  bring. 

Then  the  board  would  assess  a  stabi¬ 
lization  fee  on  all  milk  marketed  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  loss  on  these  surplus  sales. 
Producers  would  get  a  blend  of  the  milk 
sold  in  domestic  channels  and  that  sold 
in  foreign  markets  or  in  this  country 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  stabiliza¬ 
tion  fee  we  are  told,  would  be  collected 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  Natu¬ 
rally,  there  will  be  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  plan  in  coming  months  both 
in  Congress  and  by  dairymen  individu¬ 
ally  and  through  their  organizations. 
At  least  it  is  an  attempt  to  solve  our 
present  problems  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  dairymen  have 
not  been  sitting  idly  by  during  the  past 
year.  For  one  thing,  an  expanded  pro¬ 


gram  of  advertising  and  merchandising 
has  been  approved  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association.  Dairymen  have  been 
asked,  and  many  have  already  agreed, 
to  invest  2  cents  a  hundredweight  in  a 
nation-wide  sales  promotion  effort.  It 
is  estimated  that  around  $5  million  will 
be  available  for  this  purpose  l  1954, 
and  eventually  it  is  hoped  the  amount 
will  reach  $12  million. 

That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  but 
when  you  remember  that  the  1953  U.  S. 
milk  production  was  over  118  billion 
pounds,  you  can  easily  figure  that  the 
price  won’t  need  to  be  increased  much 
to  pay  the  cost  p1  js  a  good  dividend. 
The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  get  pid  of  our  surplus  is  to 
increase  consumption,  particularly  of 
fluid  milk.  There  are  many  figures  to 
show  that  such  advertising  and'  pub¬ 
licity  do  increase  consumption.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  careful  tests  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  have 
shown  increases  in  one  month  of  from 
2  to  12  per  cent  in  fluid  milk  sales. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  even¬ 
tually  this  publicity  plus  our  increasing 
population  would  solve  the  surplus 
problem.  Others  point  out  that  acreage 
control,  particularly  of  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  is  likely  to  increase  the  acreage  in 
grass  and  bring  an  increase  in  milk 
production,  particularly  if  milk  prices 
are  maintained  by  supports.  Likewise, 
they  point  out  that  feed  costs  make  up 
about  50%  of  our  cost  of  producing 
milk  and  that  the  cost  of  a  large  part 
of  the  raw  materials  going  into  cow 
feed  is  boosted  by  high  price  supports. 

One  thing  is  sure.  High  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  any  farm  product  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely  if  they  result  in 
a  continually  larger  stock  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  farm  crops.  Taxpayers  will 
not  stand  for  it,  and  in  the  long  run  it 
will  harm  rather  than  help  agriculture. 


Higher  Milk  Prices  or  Lower  Costs? 


THERE  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
performance  of  dairy  herds  in  the 
Northeast.  For  example,  the  production 
of  the  average  herd  is  under  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  yet  many  herds 
will  average  10,000,  and  a  considerable 
number  will  do  even  better  than  that. 
In  a  20-cow  herd,  the  gross  income  for 
a  10,000-pound  dairy  is  at  least  $3,000 
more  than  for  a  6,000-pound  dairy. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  cost  of 
production.  A  good  many  dairymen 
still  feed  close  to  1  pound  of  grain  for 
every  3  pounds  of  milk.  At  the  same 
time  others  maintain  a  high  produc¬ 
tion  on  1  pound  of  grain  for  5  or  6 
pounds  of  milk.  That  means  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  production  cost.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  of  course,  is  mainly  in  the 
quality  of  roughage  produced  and  in 
the  way  it  is  handled. 

Two  other  practices  which  can  cut 
costs  are  the  use  of  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  rec¬ 
ords.  Artificial  insemination  makes  it 
possible  to  use  a  better  herd  sire  than 
you  could  afford  to  and  thus  gradually 
build  up  your  herd  average.  Production 
records  help  you  to  cull  the  poor  pro¬ 
ducers  with  certainty  rather  than  by 
guess.  Culling  is  a  quick  way  to  raise 
your  average  but  there  are  distinct 
limits.  Breeding  better  cows  is,  of 
course,  the  long-time  solution. 

Everybody  knows  there  are  two 
ways  of  increasing  net  profit.  One  is 
to  get  more  for  the  product;  the  other 
is  to  cut  production  costs.  Looking  at 
the  situation  impartially,  it  would 
seem  that  in  a  good  many  dairies  the 
opportunities  for  lowering  costs  are 
much  bigger  than  are  the  chances  for 
increasing  prices. 


Then  there  are  at  least  two  ways 
in  which  dairymen  can  try  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  They  can  ask  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  set  prices  and  once  they  are 
set,  they  can  urge  that  the  prices  set 
be  increased,  or  they  can  take  steps 
through  their  organizations.  So  far 
(according  to  the  record)  the  most 
productive  step  taken  by  dairy  groups 
is  advertising  and  merchandising  milk 
and  its  products.  In  the  Northeast,  of 
course,  the  most  important  product  to 
advertise  and  publicize  is  fluid  milk. 

Milk  publicity  can’t  be  expected  to 
perform  miracles,  but  every  can  of 
milk  that,  goes  into  Class  I  instead  of 
by-products  increases  the  size  of  your 
milk  check.  Certainly,  we  are  just  go¬ 
ing  around  in  circles  when  we  boost 
the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  a  point  where 
greater  production  is  encouraged  with¬ 
out  also  encouraging  greater  consump¬ 
tion.  Naturally  the  higher  the  price  the 
more  consumption  is  discouraged. 

To  get  back  to  the  original  proposi¬ 
tion,  while  it  certainly  is  necessary  to 
watch  the  formula  which  governs  the 
price  of  milk  (as  long  as  milk  is  mar¬ 
keted  under  an  order)  and  while  it  is 
important  and  profitable  to  advertise 
milk  and  its  products,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  on  many  farms  the  great¬ 
est  possibility  of  increasing  returns 
comes  from  lowering  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  can  of  milk. 

—  a. a.  — 

“Everyone  will  receive  an  indirect 
pay  boost  when  taxes  are  made  more 
reasonable.  Folks  will  have  more  funds 
to  buy  things  they  need.  This  will  stim¬ 
ulate  manufacturing,  employment  and 
trade.” — Beacon,  N.  Y.,  News. 


Power  Ventilation 
wards  off  winter 
milking  slumps 


Farmers  everywhere  agree!  Proper 
ventilation  boosts  livestock  profits. 
That’s  why  Jamesway  power  ventila¬ 
tion  pays  off  for  you.  It  does  the  job 
better,  at  less  cost,  because  it’s  built 
exclusively  for  farm  buildings.  It 
drives  out  foul,  moist,  clinging  air. 
Brings  in  fresh,  clean  air.  Helps  give 
summer  production  in  winter  weather. 
Prevents  drafts  and  sudden  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  that  can  cause  produc¬ 
tion  slumps. 

You  save  feed  through  better  nutri¬ 
tion,  less  risk  of  mold.  Feed  formerly 
used  to  maintain  body  temperatures 
is  turned  into  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 
Buildings  and  equipment  stay  drier  . .  . 
last  longer.  Jamesway  ventilation  as¬ 
sures  years-  of  trouble-free  service  be¬ 
cause  it’s  heavily  galvanized  and  mois¬ 
ture-proof. 

See  this  and  other  Power  Choring 
equipment  at  your  Jamesway  dealer’s 
now.  Let  him  show  you  how  James- 
way’s  complete  line  of  stalls,  pens, 
windows  with  Power  Choring  equip¬ 
ment  gives  you  the  most  efficient,  low- 
cost  and  sanitary  dairy  layout  avail¬ 
able  today.  For  Free  folders,  write  the 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  ag-154,  c/o 
your  nearest  branch  office. 


No  silo  unloading  job  is  too  tough 
for  this  rugged  Power  Choring  James¬ 
way.  It  unloads  grass  or  corn  silage, 
frozen  or  unfrozen.  Breaks  up  chunks. 
Improves  palatability.  Saves  time  and 
feed.  Prevents  silo  accidents.  Easy  to 
install  now. 


More  farmers  buy  this  Shuttle-Stroke 
cleaner  because  it  installs  easier, 
costs  less,  cleans  better.  Power  Chor- 
'ing  delivers  direct  to  spreader  with¬ 
out  chains,  gears  or  sprockets  in  the 
gutter.  Handles  once-a-day  cleaning. 
Permits  hand-cleaning  if  power  fails. 


WATER  CUPS  STANCHIONS-STALLS 


FEED  TRUCKS 


Power  Choring  Cattle  Feeder 


Works  in  perfect  combination 
with  silo  unioader.  Makes 
entire  operation  a  push-button 
job.  Write  for  details. 

-»  i  —  ■*  — J 


Jamesway 

ate-  o.v  pat  of* 

F».  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  los  Angeles  63,  Calif* 


FIRST  IN 


POWER  CHORING 
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take  this  FREE 

3  minute  test 
and  be  convinc 


CLINTON 

" Ctnvincer " 


CHAINSAWS 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  ARROWHEAD 
ON  THE  ENGINE 


21050 


Special  Belt  Drive 
Pin  Point  Balance 
Grouped  Controls 
Coolest  Running 
Float  Type  Carburetor 
Bores,  Underbucks, 
Rips,  Angle  Cuts 


RETAILS  FOR  ONLY 


WITHOUT  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN 


WITH  14"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $229.50 
WITH  16"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $235.00 
WITH  20"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $233.50 
WITH  26"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $247.50 
WITH  30"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $255.50 


► 


r- 


Yt  only  takes  this  simple  three  minute , demonstration  to  convince  you 
the  Clinton  “Convincer”  is  a  quick  starting,  easy  handling  chainsaw. 
LIFT  IT!  Feel  its  light  weight  and  perfect  balance.  USE  IT!  Experience 
the  power,  maneuverability,  and  versatility.  PRICE  IT!  So  much 
chainsaw  for  so  little  money. 

Clinton’s  exclusive  engine  replacement  plan  means  you  need  buy  and 
Teplace  only  the  basic  engine  unit  and  save  countless  dollars.  Liberal 
trade-in  for  old  engines. 

Bow  Saw  Attachment:  Will  fit  same  engine.  No  new  transmission 
needed.  Helper’s  Handle:  Two  styles,  with  or  without  positive 
oiling  mechanism.  Low  Cutting  Attachment:  Will  fit  same  engine. 
No  new  transmission  needed. 


Chainsaw  Division  of 

imiToii  mniHinE  company 

DEPT.  14-F 

Clinton,  Michigan  •  Cable  Address:  “Chainsaws”  U.  S.  A* 

In  Canada:  292  Charlotte  St.,  Peterborough,  Ontario 

ASK  FOR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

See  Your  Local  Dealer 

NEW  YORK  ithaca  —Allen  Tractor  &  Equipment 


ALMOND— T.  A.  McIntosh  Implements 
ALTMAR— Altmar  Lumber  Co. 

ARCADE— Larry  Romance 

ATLANTA— Atlanta  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

AUBURN— Delos  L.  Hoskins 

BLACK  RIVER-F.  H.  Hadley  Equipment  Co. 

BRANT— Thomas  C.  Chiavetta 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR— Wallace  J.  Scott,  Jr. 

BROCKPORT— Brockport  Sprayer  &  Hdw. 

CANANDAIGUA— Lake  Country  Industries 

CHESHIRE— Francis  Bancroft 

CLARENCE  CENTER-Yoder  Brothers 


Service 

LaFARGEVILLE-L.  V.  Zimmer 
LIVONIA  CENTER-Day  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

LYONS— Schleede  Farm  Supply 
MALONE  —  Franklin  County  Farm  Supply, 
Inc. 

MEDINA— James  O.  Rignel  Co. 
MUNNSVILLE— Wesley  Boylan  Co. 

NAPLES— Albert  Hanggi 

NORTHVILLE— Charles  Sprague  Supply  Co. 
OLEAN—  Chiavetta  Brothers 
OSWEGO— Jones  Economy  Garage 


How  Much  Feed  ? 


OF  YOU  take  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory  now,  one  of  the  items  will 
be  feed  on  hand.  Even  though 
you  do  not  take  complete  in¬ 
ventory,  you  will  want  to  estimate  or 
inventory  the  amount  of  feed  so  that 
you  can  judge  whether  or  not  you  have 
enough  to  carry  your  stock  until  grass. 

There  have  been  various  estimates 
of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  hay  in 
a  ton.  It  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
kind  of  hay  and  how  tightly  it  is 
packed.  One  authority  says  470  cubic 
feet  per  ton  for  settled  alfalfa  and  625 
cubic  feet  for  timothy  and  mixed  hay- 
in  stacks,  and  from  400  to  500  cubic 
feet  per  ton  in  a  mow. 

Then  it  becomes  a  question  of  figur¬ 
ing  the  number  of  cubic  feet  you  have. 
In  a  square  or  rectangular  mow  it  is 
easy.  You  just  multiply  the  width  and 
length  in  feet,  and  the  resulting  figure 
by  the  average  depth  in  feet.  The 
problem  is  similar  in  a  long  stack  but, 
of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  average  depth.  In  a  rpund 
stack  you  get  the  approximate  area 
of  the  bottom  of  the  stack  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  radius  in  feet  by  itself,  then 
multiplying  this  product  by  3.  This 
gives  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the 
^  stack  in  square  feet.  Then  you  multi¬ 
ply  this  figure  by  your  estimate  of  the 
average  height  of  your  stack  to  get 
the  volume  of  hay  in  cubic  feet. 

Silage 

Corn  silage  varies  greatly  in  dens¬ 
ity,  being  much  heavier  at  the  bottom 
of  the  silo.  You  can  use  the  table  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page  for  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  silage  left. 
Here’s  how  it  works.  Follow  down  the 

APPROXIMATE 

(The  diameter  is  shown  at  the  top 


figures  at  the  left  side  of  the  table  un¬ 
til  you  find  the  height  of  your  silo, 
then  follow  the  figures  opposite  the 
height  in  feet  until  you  can  find  the 
tons  under  the  column  headed  by  the 
right  diameter  for  your  silo. 

Suppose  you  have  a  silo  that  is  14 
feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  table  below,  this  will 
hold  91  tons.  But  suppose  you  have  fed 
out  10  feet  of  silage.  Again  referring 
to  the  table  you  will  find  that  accounts 
for  47  tons,  so  you  have,  according  to 
the  table,  44  tons  left. 

Rofighly,  silage  is  figured  to  aver¬ 
age  40  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  but 
you  can’t  estimate  your  silage  this  way 
at  the  bottom  of  the  silo  because  it 
will  weigh  much  more  than  that.  Use 
the  table. 

We  have  never  seen  any  authentic 
figures  on  the  weight  of  grass  silage. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  will  aver¬ 
age  heavier  than  corn  silage  but  you 
can  use  the  table  to  get  the  proportion 
of  your  grass  Silage  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  fed. 

Grain 

To  find  the  number  of  bushels  of 
grain  in  a  bin,  get  the  cubic  feet  by 
multiplying  width,  length  and  average 
height  in  feet,  then  multiply  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  these  figures  by  .8.  This  figure 
will  be  the  number  of  bushels  in  the 
bin. 

In  the  case  of  ear  corn  you  can  di¬ 
vide  the  cubic  feet  by  2t/2  to  get  the 
number  of  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  If 
you  have  ears  with  small  cobs  that  are 
heavy  with  kernels,  you  may  get  a 
more  accurate  measure  by  dividing  by 
2  rather  than  2%. 


of  the  columns  and  depth  at  the  left.) 


CAPACITY  OF  ROUND  SILOS 


DIAMETER  IN  FEET 


Ht.  of 
silo 


Feet 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

14  ft. 

16  ft. 

18  ft. 

20  ft. 

o  n 

26 

zu  . 

99 

30 

9  A 

34 

49 

net 

38 

55 

zo  . . 

28 

42 

61 

83 

QO 

47 

67 

91 

Q9 

51 

74 

100 

131 

Q4 

56 

80 

109 

'43 

36 

61 

87 

118 

155 

196 

38 

66 

94 

128 

167 

212 

40  . 

70 

101 

138 

180 

229 

280 

45 

330 

50 

386 

60  . 

515 

Figures  are  in  tons  of  silage. 


Chainsaw  Division  of 
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Clinton,  Michigan  •  Cable  Address:  “Chainsaws”  U.  S.  A. 
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ASK  FOR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


DANSVILLE-K.  G.  Richmond 
EAST  BLOOMFIELD— Bobs  Garage 
FREWSBURG-Moore's  Hardware 
FULTON— Yazoo  Mowers,  Inc. 
HOBART— E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Inc. 
HOLLAND— Bill's  Supply  &  Service 
HOLLEY— Holley  Farm  Service 
HOMER— Home  and  Garden  Supply 
HONEOYE— Lake  Country  Industries 
HUNTS— Cartright  Brothers 
ILION— Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works 
IONIA— Fred  Howes  &  Son 


OWEGO— Petzold  Equipment  Co. 

PENN  YAN— Jensen  Machine  Shop 
ROSSBURG— Harold  R.  Rork 
RUSHVILLE— Rushville  Sales  &  Service 

SALAMANCA - Dietrich  Hardware 

SAVANNAH— Carlson  Sales  Corporation 
SENECA  FALLS— Masten  Supply  Co. 
SHERMAN-E.  A.  Cherry  Hardware 
SPRINGVILLE-A.  J.  Wulf  &  Sons 
TYRONE— Tyrone  Motors 
WASHINGTON  MILLS-Halligan  &  Roberts 
WHITESBORO— Donald  C.  Butts 


See  Your  Local  Dealer 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LEBANON— Carl's  Garage 


MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON— Berkshire  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corp. 

NEW  JERSEY 

CHATHAM— Tractor  &  Lawnmower  Sales 
&  Service 


MORRISTOWN— Moore's  Hardware  Co. 
WEST  NORWOOD-The  Timeiy  Helpers 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AVONDALE— John  A.  Springer 
PHILADELPHIA— Knife-Crafters,  Inc. 
POTTSTOWN— Bliem's  Repair  Shop 
TROY— Troy  Farm  Supply 

VERMONT 

FAIRLEE— Twin  Elm  Service  Station 
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Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  . .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 


At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 


*8 
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H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Early  Order 
DISCOUNT 


if  you  act  at  once 
Write  now  for  information 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK  -  -  NEW  YORK 


fa  “tyotCl 

Sprayer  Ready  ? 

CHANGES  in  demands  for  farm 
products,  weather  hazards,  moisture 
supplies,  and  other  problems  that  face 
farmers  in  planning  their  1954  crop¬ 
ping  programs,  present  uncertainties 
that  must  be  faced  as  the  season  de¬ 
velops.  One  problem,  like  taxes,  is  sure 
to  be  with  us — that  of  pest  control  — 
including  primarily  destructive  insects 
and  soil-robbing  weeds.  Many  farms 
are  well  equipped  with  spraying  and 
dusting  equipment  suitable  for  applying 
chemical  controls  for  the  many  pests, 
but  between  uses  of  this  equipment,  it 
is  often  neglected,  National  Sprayer 
and  Duster  Association  surveys  show. 

Spraying  and  dusting  equipment, 
more  than  most  other  farm  equipment, 
needs  to  be  ready  for  emergencies.  In¬ 
sect  outbreaks  come  unexpectedly. 
Weed  control  problems  likewise  develop 
quickly.  When  these  outbreaks  do  come, 
it  pays  to  be  ready  for  them.  The 
quicker  the  equipment  can  be  put  into 
use,  the  more  effective  the  control  job 
'will  be.  For  that  reason,  all  types  of 
pesticide  control  equipment  needs  to  be 
put  into  condition  well  ahead  of  the 
growing  season. 

If,  as  so  often  happens,  it  was  stored 
away  after  its  last  use  without  proper 
cleaning,  it  should  be  taken  apart  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  neutralizing 
solution  and  checked.  Any  parts  that 
show  wear  or  neglect  should  be  re¬ 
placed.  It  may  take  a  few  days  for 
your  dealer  to  get  the  repairs  from  the 
manufacturer,  but  an  out-of-season  or¬ 
der  now  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Get  the  parts  and  get  them  in  place.  Be 
ready  for  the  emergencies  when  they 
arrive. 

No  other  type  of  farm  equipment  is 
of  greater  importance  than  good  spray¬ 
ers  and  dusters,  and  none  deserves  bet¬ 
ter  care.  This  is  the  equipment  that 
saves  crops,  keeps  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  free  from  disease  and  insects,  and 
helps  build  farming  profits. 

—  A. A.  — 


Log  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 

Year  ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES; 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 

120  V  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Improved  hybrid  sweet  corn 

Sgancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross, 
Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam,  Send  for  free  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
laality  at  moderate  prices. 

Huntington  Brothers,  Box  A,  Windsor,  Conn. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


FEWER  GRAPE-BRUSH 
FIRES  IN  ERIE  COUNTY 

Each  year  more  Erie  County,  Pa/, 
growers  are  abandoning  the  expensive 
practice  of  pushing  the  primings  out  of 
their  vineyards  and  burning  them.  In¬ 
stead  they  are  using  one  of  several  im¬ 
plements  now  available  to  chop  up  the 
brush  and  leave  it  in  the  soil  as  an 
organic  supplement  to  their  inorghnic 
fertilizer  program. 

Tests  show  that  growth  and  yield  of 
grapevines  are  not  immediately  im¬ 
proved  by  the  practice,  but  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  organic  material  over  a 
period  of  years  is  helpful  in  erosion 
control  and  soil  improvement. 

A  spring  application  of  at  least  64 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre,  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  readily  available  form  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  supply  the  organisms  which 
decompose  the  chopped  brush  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  grape¬ 
vines. — H.  K.  Fleming 


\ 


You  plow  level  .  .  .  ride  level! 
Even  on  side  hills!  At  the  end 
of  the  field,  simply  spin  the  plow 
—  alternate  from  right  to  left- 
hand  moldboards. 

On  contoured  slopes,  turn  all 
furrows  uphill  to  hold  soil  and 
water. 

The  “uphill”  tractor  wheel 
runs  in  the  furrow,  giving  the 
operator  a  more  level  ride. 


Eliminate  dead  furrows  and 
back  furrows.  Keep  your  fields 
level  .  .  .  uniformly  plowed  from 
side  to  side. 

Allis-Chalmers  spinner  plows 
pull  from  a  single,  forward  hitch- 
point.  They’re  free-swing  to 
dodge  obstructions.  They  are 
available  with  the  SNAP- 
COUPLER ...  for  quick  mount¬ 
ing  on  the  CA,  WD  and  WD-45 
Tractors. 


SNAP-COUPLER  is  an  Ailis-Chalmers  trademark. 


You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much 


•  •  • 


MORTON  MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  max¬ 
imum  profits  at  market,  all  your 
cattle  need  plenty  of  Morton 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  T.  M.  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  .  .  helps  him 
make  the  most  of  what  he  eats. 

In  combination  with  your  fa- 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


vorite  calcium-phosphorus  min¬ 
eral,  Morton  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt  gives  livestock  all  the  min¬ 
erals  they  are  known  to  need  . . . 
supplies, these  trace  minerals  in 
their  most  palatable  form,  mixed 
with  salt.  Get  Morton  T.  M. 
Salt  at  your  feed  dealer. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 
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THE  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINERY 
COMPANY  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  has 
published  an  attractive  and  useful 
book  which  they  call  "Planned  Pas¬ 
tures."  You  can  send  your  request 
on  a  post  card.  You  will  Find  it  well 
worth  reading. 

The  time  for  buying  baby  chicks 
and  seeds  is  right  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  In  this  and  coming  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  you  will  find 
many  catalogs  offered  in  addition  to 
descriptions  and  prices.  They  con¬ 
tain  valuable  information.  Adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  glad  to  send  copies 
without  obligation. 

ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
Rhothane  D-3,  a  widely  used  insec¬ 
ticide.  The  price  was  reduced  from 
50c  to  45c  a  pound  in  carload  and 
truckload  lots,  f.o.b.  the  company's 
Philadelphia  plant. 


Many  fruit  growers  are  finding  much 
use  for  outfits  like  the  one  shown 


A  new  type  "Yardlite”  for  those 
dark  areas  around  the  buildings  is 
now  on  the  market.  The  Yardlite 
mounts  on  vertical  surfaces  and 
comes  complete  from  reflector  to 
wall  fitting  and  insulators.  The 
manufacturer  says  it’s  easy  to  in¬ 
stall  and  each  light  comes  with 
illustrated  instructions  for  assem¬ 
bly;  and  simplified  wiring  diagrams 
for  both  single  and  two-location 
control.  Cost  is  about  $5.  Complete 
information  from  YARDLITE, 
A  B  O  L  I  T  E  DIVISION,  JONES 
METAL  PRODUCTS,  West  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ohio. 

WYETH  LABORATORIES  recently 
announced  that  a  new  penicillin 
compound  for  one-shot  treatment  of 
animal  diseases  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  dealers.  It  is  called  "Bi- 
cillin  Fortified."  The  company  states 
that  more  than  30  animal  diseases 
usually  respond  to  penicillin. 


Bigger  cylinders,  higher  compression 
and  other  improvements  give  the  new 
Model  "SC"  Case  Tractor  15  per  cent 
more  power  with  improved  fuel  econo¬ 
my.  Dual  Valve  Constant  Hydraulic 
Control,  operated  by  twin  levers  is 
regular  equipment.  It  gives  one-hand 
operation  of  two  hydraulic  cylinders— 
both  together,  or  separately— for  such 
applications  as  loaders  with  hydraulic 
tilt  as  well  as  lift. 

The  new  tractor  has  a  foot  clutch, 
leaving  both  hands  free  for  use  of 
hydraulic  control  and  steering  at  the 
same  time.  All  Eagle  Hitch  rear- 
mounted  implements  can  be  used,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Break-Away  Contour  Plow. 
In  most  ordinary  soils  it  will  pull  3- 
bottoms.  A  new  Case  Comfort  seat  has 
torsional  rubber  suspension  that  ab¬ 
sorbs  jolts  and  minimizes  pitching  and 
bouncing  from  rough  ground  and  old 
crop  rows.  Constant  Running  Power 
Take-Off  has  its  own  clutch,  completely 
independent  of  traction  clutch  and  gear 
shift,  so  that  PTO  machines  can  be 
brought  up  to  speed  before  tractor 
moves  and  kept  running  during  travel 
stops  and  starts. 


above.  It  not  only  saves  labor  costs 
loading  and  unloading  trucks,  stack¬ 
ing  in  warehouses,  etc.,  but  also 
causes  less  bruising  of  the  fruit  than 
handling  by  hand.~  Lewis-Shepard, 
Inc.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  are  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  machine  shown  lifting 
fertilizer.  Drop  them  a  card  for  more 
information  on  these  modern  mater¬ 
ial  handling  outfits. 

The  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Ashland,  Ohio  has  a  new 
tractor  sprayer  attachment.  This  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  for 
spraying  pastures,  grain  fields, 
fence  rows,  right  of  ways,  and 
other  similar  uses.  It  is  called  the 
“Mighty-Mite"  and  will  cover  a 
width  of  from  33  to  52  feet  in  one 
application.  It  is  designed  to  ope¬ 
rate  at  pressures  varying  from  30 
to  300  pounds. 

THE  OTTAWA  WARNER  CORPORA¬ 
TION  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently 
announced  a  new  Ottawa  Farm 
Chief  Post  Hole  Digger  retailing  at 
$130  f.o.b.  the  factory.  All  gears 
are  guaranteed  for  500  hours  of 
service  or  two  years. 

The  “How-To"  Book  on  Straw¬ 
berries  by  Robbin  Wild  is  an  inter¬ 
esting,  well-illustrated  112  -  page 
book  covering  every  conceivable 
phase  of  strawberry  growing.  The 
price  is  $1.50  and  it  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  THE  BERRY  PATCH, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET¬ 
ING  COOPERATIVE  recently  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  Pine  Bush 
Livestock  Market,  Pine  Bush, 
Orange  County.  If  you  would  like 
to  know  about  Empire,  send  for  the 
booklet  which  answers  questions 
about  Empire.  Just  drop  a  post 
card  to  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

“How  to  Build  An  Electric  Fence” 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  any 
reader  can  get  from  LEIGH  Mc- 
MAHON  &  COMPANY,  115  Elm¬ 
wood  Avenue,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 

The  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  has 
announced  a  light  duty  truck  which 
will  also  take  the  family  to  town 
in  comfort.  Its  smart  new  grille 
and  "driverized"  cab  are  combined 
with  45  cu.  ft.  of  unobstructed 
loadspace— all-bolted  pickup  box 
construction  for  superior  strength 
and  longer  life.  Fully  automatic 
Fordomatic  transmission,  I  -  R  e  s  t 
Tinted  glass  and  vacuum-boosted 
power  brakes  are  available  at  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1954 


Dentists  Help  Publicize  the 
Benefits  of  Eating  Apples 


IN  CONNECTION  with  the  American 
Dental  Association’s  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Dental  Health  Day  on  February 
1,  the  International  Apple  Association 
is  publicizing  apples  for  health.  The 
Dental  Association  has  prepared  a  four- 
color  poster  showing  four  school  chil¬ 
dren  each  eating  a  fruit.  The  poster 
carries  the  words,  “We  eat  fruit  be¬ 
tween  meals.  They  help  to  clean  our 
teeth.” 

The  International  Apple  Association 
has  purchased  a  quantity  of  these  post¬ 
ers  (illustrated  on  this  page)  which  are 
on  light-weight  cardboard  17”  x  22” 
and  it  is  asking  fruit  growers  to  help 
bring  the  good  points  of  apples  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

First,  the  Association  suggests  that 
you  buy  some  of  these 
posters  at  15  cents  each, 
ordering  a  minimum  of 
ten  to  facilitate  handling. 

When  the  posters  arrive, 
tell  your  retailer  about 
the  program  and  ask  him 
if  he  will  put  up  some 
posters  over  his  fruit 
display.  Then  contact 
your  own  dentist  or  local 
group  of  dentists  and  ask 
for  their  cooperation. 

Finally,  secure  coopera¬ 
tion  of  your  school  au¬ 
thorities  in  putting  up 
posters  and  arranging 
for  talks  to  students  and 
to  PTA  groups. 

National  publicity  will 
be  given  to  the  program. 

The  Fruit  Dispatch  Com¬ 
pany  is  sending  a  food 
news  release  to  2500 
newspapers  that  have  a 
circulation  of  around  31 
million.  Also  a  similar 
release  is  being  sent  to 
magazine  editors  and 
a  script  is  being  sent 


to  radio  and  television  stations. 

Speaking  of  fruits,  the  American 
Dental  Association  says: 

“Normally,  cleansing  of  the  mouth  is 
accomplished  by  well  chewed  fibrous 
or  granular  foods.  Foods  that  require 
thorough  mastication,  during  which 
they  literally  sweep  over  the  teeth,  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  and  over  all  the  soft 
tissues,  cleansing  them  and  stimulating 
them,  are  called  detergent  foods.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  detergent  foods  are 
fruits,  such  as  apples  and  oranges.  De¬ 
tergent  fruits  and  raw  vegetables  are 
nature’s  toothbrushes.” 

You  cannot  buy  publicity  of  this  sort 
but  it  comes  easily  when  it  concerns  a 
product  of  real  merit.  Let’s  make  the 
most  of  it! 


We  eat  fruiU 
between  weals. 
They  help  to 
clean  cor  teeth 


r 
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Misused  Milkers  Can  Cause  Mastitis 


VERY  once  in  a  while  we  are 
told  that  milking  machines 
cause  mastitis.  This  isn’t  really 
true  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
since  most  milkers  are  made  nowadays 
so  they  can’t  injure  udders  when  prop¬ 
erly  used.  However,  the  best  of  these 
machines  are  sometimes  misused  and 
then  blamed  for  mastitis  that  they 
haven’t  caused  at  all. 


In  one  case  a  good-sized  horseshoe 
had  been  hung  on  the  safety  valve  so 
the  machine  would  have  more  “suc¬ 
tion”  for  faster  milking.  This  doubt¬ 
ful  improvement  led  to  the  cows  being 
milked  with  19  inches  of  vacuum  in¬ 
stead  of  the  12  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  was  considered  the 
cause  of  considerable  udder  trouble  in 
this  particular  herd. 

Trouble  can  often  be  traced  back  to 
slow  milking,  with  machines  being  left 
on  cows  for  15  minutes  or  longer. 
Sometimes  the  slowness  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  help  or  inconvenient  arrange¬ 
ment  in  barns.  In  such  cases,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  lay  off  one  or  more 
milker  units  so  the  others  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  watched  under  some  kind  of  a  fast¬ 
milking  program.  However,  machines 
can  be  left  on  cows  too  long  because 
of  things  like  smoking  “breaks”  and  a 
great  deal  of  visiting  at  milking  time, 
too. 

It  may  be  true  that  milking  machines 
won’t  injure  udders  if  they’re  left  on 


for  long  periods,  but  the  practice  has  a 
tendency  to  create  “strippers,”  anyway. 
These  cows  don’t  milk  out  properly,  and 
theoretically,  at  least,  are  then  made 
more  susceptible  to  mastitis.  Any  milk 
that’s  left  in  an  udder  provides  a  good 
place  for  bacteria  to  grow,  especially 
when  the  udder  has  been  chilled  on  a 
cold  floor  or  injured  in  some  way. 

Incomplete  milking  may  also  result 
when  pulsators  run  too  slow,  and  this 
may  happen  when  oil  is  too  stiff,  ad¬ 
justment  screws  have  slipped,  or  the 
pulsators  have  become  dirty.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  machines  have  to  be  left  on  for 
longer  periods.  At  the  other  extreme, 
milking  can  also  be  slowed  down  by 
running  the  pulsators  too  fast.  The 
teats  then  don’t  have  time  to  fill  up 
between  squeezes  of  the  cups,  and  the 
job  naturally  takes  longer. 

Improper  milking  can  be  due  to  ex¬ 
tremely  low  vacuum  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  type  that  may  follow  the 
hanging  of  weights  on  safety  valves. 
The  commonest  cause  is  a  plugged  pipe 
line,  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  material 
in  the  air  hoses  which  connect  the  milk¬ 
er  pails  and  stall  cocks.  In  some  cases 
we  have  known  the  trouble  to  be  caused 
by  loose  or  slipping  belts  between  the 
motor  and  vacuum  pump. 

The  way  in  which  teat  cups  are  re¬ 
moved  may  figure  as  an  important 
cause  of  mastitis,  too.  If  they’re  pulled 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Time -tested  BAG  BALM  spreads 
right  and  stays  on  to  give  quick 
beneficial  soothing  relief  to  chapped 
udders.  The  antiseptic  action  of  BAG 
BALM  can’t  be  beat  for  safe,  quick 
healing  of  udder  and  teat  cuts,  wind- 
burn,  wire  snags,  sunburn.  BAG 
BALM  is  also  a  sure  medication 
for  massage  in  reducing  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  caked  bag. 

For  over  50  years  wise  dairymen 
have  found  it  profitable  to  always 
have  BAG  BALM  on  hand  for  the 
correct  treatment  of  tender  teat  and 
udder  tissue.  Be  safe  ...  be  sure  . . . 
be  right — buy  only  the  genuine  BAG 
BALM  in  the  familiar  big  10-oz.  tin. 
Available  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  COW  BOOK  .  .  Written  by 
a  Dairy  expert,  chock-full  of  helpful 
advice.  .  .  .  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  50,  ,  Vermont 


Yes,  ROTO-HOE  is  so 
easy  to  operate  that 
women  enjoy  using  t 
too.  And  it's  easy  to 
buy — still  selling  at  the 
low,  low  194T  price, 
due  to  the  tremendous 
customer  acceptance  it 
has  earned  —  ROTO-HOE  complete  costs  only 
$134. 

EXTRA  DIVIDENDS.  Not  only  is  ROTO-HOE  first 
cost  most  modest,  but  there  is  a  complete  line 
of  attachments  all  using  the  same  basic  power 
unit,  all  easily  and  quickly  interchangeable 
in  minutes.  All  are  thoroughly  engineered  and 
"field-proven"  and  the  cost  is  amazingly  low. 
You  can  pump,  spray,  saw  wood,  throw  snow, 
mow,  trim  and  edge  lawns  as  well  as  culti¬ 
vate  and  till  gardens. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

ROTO-HOE's  nationwide  distribution  means 
there’s  a  dealer  near  you.  Write  today  for 
free  color  catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 
ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
Box  63  —  —  —  Newbury,  Ohio 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

off  before  the  vacuum  is  completely  re¬ 
leased,  the  cups  often  have  a  tendency 
to  suck  the  ends  of  the  teats  wrong- 
side  out.  These  raw  protuberances  then 
furnish  a  starting  place  for  bacterial 
growth  which  can  easily  spread  upward 
to  cause  infection  c"  the  udder. 

A  recommended  procedure  for  remov¬ 
ing  teat  cups  calls  for  first  shutting 
off  the  vacuum  at  the  pail  head  and 
then  inserting  the  thumb  between  one 
of  the  cups  and  the  teat  that  it’s  on. 
This  allows  air  to  enter*  and  break  the 
vacuum  so  all  the  cups  then  fall  off  in 
a  few  seconds  without  any  danger  of 
injuring  teat  ends. 

In  addition  to  causing  mastitis 
through  being  misused,  milking  ma¬ 
chines  can  also  act  as  spreaders  of  the 
disease  when  unsanitary  milking  prac¬ 
tices  are  followed.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  machines  may  then  appear  to 
be  actually  causing  the  trouble.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  owners  will  do  well  to  use 
a  strip  cup,  dip  machines  between  cows, 
milk  infected  animals  last,  and  observe 
other  parts  of  a  suitable  mastitis-con-v 
trol  program. 

Most  important  of  all,  owners  should 
closely  follow  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections  in  regard  to  operation,  with 
the  vacuum  and  pulsator  speeds  being 
checked  regularly.  It  isn’t  fair  to  blame 
a  machine  for  mastitis  when  it  isn’t 
being  operated  correctly. 


H.  B.  Munger  Appointed 
To  Farm  Credit  Board 


THE  President  has  appointed  Mr. 

H.  B.  Munger  of  Bergen,  New  York, 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Cre¬ 
dit  Board  from  the  first  Farm  Credit 
District  for  a  term  of  1  year  beginning 
December  1,  1953. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President  shall,  before 
making  appointments  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  consider  nominees 
who  have  been  designated  by  the  na¬ 
tional  farm  loan  associations,  produc¬ 
tion  credit  associations,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  which  are  stockholders 
or  subscribers  to  the  guaranty  fund  of 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  of  each  farm 
credit  district. 

Mr.  Munger  was  designated  as  the 
nominee  of  the  production  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  First  Farm  Credit  Dis¬ 
trict.  He  holds  a  B.  S.  Degree  in  Farm 
Management  and  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics  from  Cornell  University.  He  owns 
and  operates  a  260-acre  farm  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Western  New  York  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association,  the  Grange, 
and  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  Munger  was 
president  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Springfield  from  1944  to 
1951,  and  was  also  president  of  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation  of 
Springfield  from  1935  to  1951.  He  was 
Scientific  Assistant  in  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  USDA  from  1912 
to  1914,  and  a  Land  Bank  Appraiser 
from  1925  to  1935. 


^ GEHL a 

gives  you  MORE 

^in’54  ^ 


0  Now  you  can  have  four  attachments  for  your  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester — Windrow  Pickup — Mower-Bar 
— Regular  Row  Crop... or  the'NEW  Gehl  2-Row 
Attachment  for  corn,  sorghum,  and  other  row  crops. 

Cut  two  rows  instead  of  one.  Save  wear  and  tear, 
time  and  fuel.  Reduce  field  travel  and  soil  packing. 
Increase  custom  chopping  income. 

Drop  in  at  your  Gehl  dealer  now  and  see  the 
new  1954  Gehl  Chopper  With  the  new  Gehl  Quick 
Switch  from  Windrow  to  Mower-Bar  to  Corn 
Head — in  only  5  minutes.  See  the  Gehl  Forage 
Blower  with  Exclusive  Power  Take-Off  Drive  for 
faster  unloading. 

See  the  complete  Gehl  line— made  by  specialists 
in  forage  handling  machinery  for  over  Half  a 
Century.  Get  “More  in  ’54”...  join  America’s 
leading  farmers  who  own  more  Gehl  Forage  Har¬ 
vesters  than  any  other  independent  make. 


More . . . 

’54  Features 

★  Naw  Quick  Switch 

-*■  Cut  Twice  as  Much 

ir  Reduce  Field  Travel 

ir  Save  Operating  Time 

it  Increase  Custom 
Income 

★  Motor  or  PTO 
Available 


FREE 


WRITE 

TODAY 


ttsss 

— A  9,ass  °  for  every 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Depf.  MA-21 1 

WEST  BEND,  WISCONSIN 

Please  send  me  information  on:  CHECK 

New  Gehl  2-Row  Attachment  i - 1 

with  New  "Quick  Switch”  — • 

’’Streamlined  Forage  i - 1  "How  to  Rate  r— — t 

I _ I  a  Chopper”  I _ I 


Harvesting” 


Name  . 


Street  or  R.F.D . Town. 


State . Acres  Farmed  . 


NEW! 


BETTER! 

HIGH 

YIELDING! 


ERIE 

BARLEY 

SMOOTH  BEARDED 
SMUT  &  MILDEW  RESISTANT 


Since  1895 


SUPPLY 

LIMITED! 

Write  Today 
For  Full 
Particulars ! 


GARDNER  ^ 

|  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO.  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  n.  y. 


ORI 

it 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
GR0WM0RE”  FARM  SEEDS 


J 


SPRUCE 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
postpaid;  22 


6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  . 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  In. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALE  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
n,nt.  Frvebura.  Maine 


Send  for  Rohrer’s 

snoeamoB 


New 
1954 
Issue 

This  colorful,  fully  illustrated  seed  cata¬ 
log  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
useful  planting  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 


Mail  the  COUPON  TODAY 


Please  Send  Me  1954  Catalog: 


Name  ... 
Address 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BR0.,  INC. 


Box  80,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


481 


i  Giants!  The  largest  smooth 
I  round  red  tomatoes  you  ever 
saw,  up  to  2  lbs.  each!  Plants 
grow  faster,  bearheavierand 
longer.  Send  stamp  for  post¬ 
age,  we'll  mail  10  Seeds  Free. 
Or,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $  1 . 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE'  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Illustration  shows  3-bottom  Dearborn  Plow— an  ideal 
plow  size  for  the  Ford  Tractor  in  many  soils.  Lights 
shown  are  optional  equipment. 


EQUIPMENT 


YOU  NEED  COSTS  LESS 


TODAY’S  bigger,  heavier  Ford 
Tractor  has  ample  power  for  the 
great  majority  of  jobs  on  the  great 
majority  of  farms.  Try  it  yourself  and 
see.  Prove  that  the  Ford  will  do  the 
work  you  want  done.  Why  waste 
money  on  costly  surplus  power? 

Check  Ford  Tractor  Value  Three  Ways 

First,  compare  the  lower  price  of  the 
tractor  with  the  power  it  delivers. 
You’ll  find  the  Ford  Tractor  an  out¬ 
standing  power  buy. 

Next,  figure  the  lower  upkeep 


expense  and  exceptional  fuel  economy 
you  get  from  Ford’s  new  big  bore,  low 
friction  engine.  This  means  that  the 
low  cost  power  you  bought  also  per¬ 
forms  at  low  cost. 

Finally,  consider  higher  resale  value. 
You’ll  find  a  Ford  Tractor  brings  more 
when  the  time,  comes  to  sell  it,  or  trade 
it  in.  Thus,  Ford  Tractor  power  is  a 
better  investment. 

Let  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer 
help  you  make  sure  you  don’t  pay 
more  than  you  need  to  for  the  power 
you  need.  See  him  soon. 


with  DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS 


More  than  50  quick-attached  Dearborn 
Implements  are  available  for  the  Ford 
Tractor.  Each  is  designed  to  make  the  most 
of  Ford  Tractor  power.  All  are  raised,  low¬ 
ered  and  controlled  by  the  tractor’s  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Touch  Control  lever.  With  the  Dearborn 
Rear  Mounted  Loader,  for  example,  you  can 
lift  heavy  loads  at  the  flick  of  your  finger. 


FORD  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  Ford  Motor  Company  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 


BESTLAND 


Rock  Picker 


Hydraulically  Controlled  —  Com¬ 
plete  control  from  tractor  seat 
—  High  Unloading  to  permit 
loading  into  trucks — Front  Caster 
Wheels  to  follow  contour  of 
ground  and  keep  picking  tines 
level — No  soil  Gouging — Adjust¬ 
able  tine  spacing  —  Picks  small 
and  big  rocks  —  Bolster  axle  in 
rear  to  keep  machine  level  — 
Rugged  Construction. 

Write  for  Complete  information 

SELF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 


Joseph  Krokowski,  R.  I,  Southhold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
65-C1,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of 
the  new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging 
pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort 
to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps  that  bind 
and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rup¬ 
ture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  com¬ 
fort.  For  full  information — write  today! 


FARMER 
DEMAND 
PROVES  THE 
BESTLAND! 


6  Models! 
3  Unloading 
Heighths! 


— Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 

Here's  some  of  the  unblemished  fruit  (St.  Lawrence,  an  early  variety)  that  one  DDT 
spraying  from  a  fire  engine  produced  on  an  old  apple  tree. 


BETTER  APPLES 
from  Backyard  Trees 


w 


aint  rruit  tit  to  eat  oil 

that  old  apple  tree  in  the 
yard?  Ordinarily,  it’s  pretty 
in  blossom  time,  but  produc¬ 
ing  good  apples  is  pretty  bothersome. 
So  many  sprays  needed!  And  just  a 
couple  of  farmyard  trees  hardly  justi¬ 
fies  the  cost  of  adequate  equipment. 
Why  bother  anyway — when  top  quality 
fruit  can  be  bought  so  reasonably  from 
orchardists  who  know  their  business  ? 


But  if  you  could  get  by  with  spray¬ 
ing  only  once!  Here’s  my  experience: 

Like  many  communities  we  were 
heavily  infested  with  tent  caterpillars 
last  spring.  And  we  also  had  our  newly 
organized  little  volunteer  fire  depart¬ 
ment  happy  to  make  a  buck  for  some 
new  hose. 

Some  of  our  farm  and  village  wives 
put  the  two  together.  They  asked  ds  to 
fill  up  our  pumper’s  300-gallon  booster 
tank  and  save  their  shade  maples  from 
the  pesky  caterpillars.  We  did,  at  $1 
per  tree  drenched  with  DDT.  Because 
it  was  June  1st  and  the  pests  were  big 
and  husky  by  now,  we  used  a  double 
dose — 4  pounds  of  50%  wettable  DDT 
per  100  gallons. 

When  we  passed  my  place,  I  had  a 
couple  maples  sprayed  and  then  had 
three  apple  trees,  also  crawling  with 
caterpillars,  sprayed  at  half  price  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  were  small.  They  were 


St.  Lawrence,  (an  old-fashioned  early 
apple),  a  Northern  Spy  and  a  McIntosh. 

The  caterpillars  are  leaf-eaters,  but 
“suckers”  for  DDT.  What  pleasantly 
astonished  me  was  the  unexpected  re¬ 
sult  this  just-one  spraying  had  against 
the  pests  that  every  year  ruined  the 
apples  themselves.  Instead  of  dropping 
quickly,  the  St.  Lawrence  brand  stayed 
right  on  to  ripening,  big  and  firm.  The 
Macs  were  fine  and  red.  The  Spies 
broke  a  main  limb  that  couldn’t  take 
the  load.  Not  all  perfect,  of  course.  But 
for  the  first  time,  I  had  lots  of  fine 
apples  well  worth  picking  and  storing. 

This  is  not  recommended,  of  course, 
if  you  want  to  go  commercial.  Ver¬ 
mont’s  extension  horticulturist,  C.  Ly¬ 
man  Calaban,  knows  his  business  when 
he  tells  me  that  scab  would  need  some¬ 
thing  else,  that  the  DDT  timing  was 
just  right  for  plum  curculio,  but  a  bit 
too  early  to  give  complete  control  of 
codling  moth  and  apple  maggot. 

But  if  you’d  like  fairly  decent  fruit, 
off  that  farmyard  tree  for  a  change, 
why  not  try  one  such  DDT  spraying 
a  couple  of  weeks  after  blossom  petals 
have  fallen?  Without  constant  spray¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  you  can  do  it  with 
simple  equipment.  Or,  if  it  helps  your 
firefighters  buy  that  new  fog  nozzle 
they’re  pining  for — you’re  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone. — William  Gilman. 


A  Muscle  Saver 

Oliver  Oswald  of  Gorham,  N.  Y.  built  a  rack  on  the  hydraulic  hitch  of  his 
tractor  to  hold  his  silage  cart.  He  loads  the  silage  cart  at  his  trench  silo,  carries 
it  to  the  cow  stable  on  the  rear  end  of  his  tractor  and  deposits  the  cart  on  the 
concrete  cow-stable  floor.  This  arrangement  eliminates  all  unnecessary  handling 
of  the  silage  and  also  removes  the  heavy  part  of  the  chore  of  conveying  silage 
from  a  trench  silo  to  the  cow  stable. — Paul  R.  Hoff. 


When  you  put  up  a  new 
clothes  line,  said  a  friend, 
follow  these  suggestions. 
Go  to  the  junk  yard,  get 
some  old  wo  or  three  inch 
pipe  end  elbows  to  match, 
have  a  handyman  weld 
on,  or  drill  holes  for  the 
.number  of  hooks  needed 
to  hold  the  number  of 
fines  desired.  Then,  deter¬ 
mine  how  long  you  wish 
your  clothes  lines.  Next, 
dig  holes  for  supports  for 
the  two  cross  bars  —  the 
desired  length— and  pack 
with  rock  and  cement. 

Well,  ours  needed  re¬ 
vamping  so  I  followed  his 
suggestion  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  I  put  on  two  ex¬ 
tra  hooks  to  provide  a 
s -/mg  for  visiting  grand-children.  I  gave  it  a  couple  coats  of  aluminum  paint.  It's  been 
n  service  some  three  years  and  seems  to  serve  its  purpose  satisfactorily. 


CKLORTETRACYCLINE 

SOLUBLE  *** 

. . .  the  NEW,  more  effective  way,  to  get 
AUREOMYCIN  to  them  quickly! 

AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  is  a  new,  convenient,  easy-to-give 
form  of  this  great  antibiotic.  It  dissolves  quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely  in  water,  milk  or  milk  replacer  —  can  be  given  in  a 
matter  of  minutes! 

Start  your  baby  chicks  and  turkey  poults  on  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble  to  get  them  on  feed  quickly  —  to  help 
promote  health  and  reduce  early  mortality!  Use  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  enteritis 
in  pigs  and  “scours”  in  calves! 

Give  AUREOMY CIN  Soluble  at  the  first  sign  of  “trouble” 
in  birds  or  animals:  when  there’s  a  drop  in  feed  intake,  when 
weight  gains  are  poor,  when  they’re  under  stress  from 
vaccination,  moving  or  other  changes  in  management! 

Keep  a  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  on  hand,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  See  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed 
dealer.  Write  for  free  literature.  ‘Trade-mark 

l 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES1  DIVISION 

American  Cyanamid  company 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  HAYRACK 

I  FOUND  that  feeding  hay  during  the 
short  pasture  season  pays  off  with 
a  more  even  milk  supply  to  maintain 
production  until  fall.  Rotating  pastures 
is  almost  essential  now,  and  supplying 
hay  in  the  various  pastures  looked  like 
a  problem.  This  was  quickly  solved  by 
purchasing  an  old  steel-wheeled  wagon 
and  constructing  a  hayrack  on  its 
chassis. 

The  main  members  are  bolted  in 
place  to  add  strength,  and  slab  lumber 
was  used  to  construct  the  rack.  The 
cost  was  trifling,  but  the  dividends 
were  big.  The  wagon  was  purchased 
for  $3  at  a  local  farm  where  rubber- 
tired  ones  were  now  in  use.  The  bolts 
cost  $1  and  nails  (10  dozen)  cost  48 
cents  for  a  total  of  $4.48. 

Of  course,  the  cost  would  have  been 
greater  if  a  local  sawmill  had  not  fur¬ 
nished  the  slab  boards,  but  anything 
fancy  is  not  necessary  for  cows. 

A  covering  such  as  canvas  should  be 
provided  since  the  rack  will  hold  up  to 
30  bales. 

— Brevoort  C.  Conover,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PROTECTS  FLOOR  LAMPS 

With  a  small  active  child,  we  found 
our  two  living  room  floor  lamps  being 
tipped  over,  breaking  light  bulbs  and 
glass  globes  much  too  often.  To  correct 
this  loss  and  danger  to  our  child,  we 
turned  the  lamps  upside  down  and  fill¬ 
ed  the  base  with  concrete.  Now  the 
lamps  weigh  about  twenty  pounds  each 
instead  of  ten,  and  the  extra  weight  at 
the  base  makes  them  very  difficult  to 
tip  over. — D.I. 

—  A.  A.  — 

LOADING  LIVESTOCK 

Here  is  an  idea  helpful  to  those 
farmers  who  have  electric  fences.  When 
loading  livestock  into  a  truck,  they  of¬ 
ten  refuse  to  go  up  the  chute.  Have  a 
piece  of  insulated  wire  hooked  to  a  hot 
wire  and  get  behind  the  balky  animals, 
and  one  or  two  jolts  ■  will  change  the 
mind  of  the  most  stubborn  hog  for  sure 
and  up  he  goes  with  no  tell-tale  mark 
on  the  skin  or  bruise  on  the  flesh  when 
butchered. — J.W.H. 

—  A. a.  — 

HANDY  TWINE  HOLDER 

Here  is  a  handy  twine  holder  that  I 
can  carry  about  easily  when  I  begin 
to  sack  my  seed  grains  as  well  as  other 
jobs  where  I  need  a  piece  of  twine.  I 
take  an  empty  10-lb.  grease  pail,  but 
any  similar  container  that  will  hold  an 
8-lb.  ball  of  twine  will  do.  I  make  sure 
it  has  a  tight  cover  and  a  good  handle 


before  I  clean  it  up  and  drop  in  the 
twine. 

With  a  nail  I  punch  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  pail  and  pull  „he  end  of 
twine  from  the  center  of  the  baP 
through  this  hole  leaving  about  a  foo 
of  twine  hanging  on  the  outside.  Placi 
the  cover  on  tight,  and  rain  or  dirt  wil 
not  get  in  when  it  is  left  outside. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CLEANING  STOVEPIPES 

When  stovepipes  are  taken  down  foi 
cleaning,  much  extra  work  is  saved  i: 
soot  is  kept  from  spilling  by  closing  th< 
ends  of  the  pipes  before  carrying  then 
out  of  doors.  This  can  be  done  by  fas. 
tening  large  paper  bags  over  the  pipe 
with  rubber  bands  or  strings.  The  bags 
will  also  collect  the  soot  as  it  is  loos¬ 
ened. — Mrs.  G.  H. 

—  A. A.  — 

RABBIT  FEEDER 


hi/ i  - 

om"  a! 
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Here  is  a  sketch  showing  a  labor- 
saving  arrangement  I  have  worked  out 
for  feeding  my  rabbits.  A  drawer  just 
large-  enough  to  hold  two  rabbit  crocks 
is  installed  at  the  front  of  each  hutch 
as  shown.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  pull  out 
the  drawer,  put  in  feed  and  water,  close 
the  drawer,  and  the  job  is  done  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  without  opening 
heavy  doors  or  disturbing  the  rabbits. 

— M.B. 

—  A. A.  — 

SKID-PROOF  STEPS 

Here’s  how  to  skid-proof  your  cellar 
and  outside  wooden  stairs.  Apply  a  coat 
of  porch  and  deck  enamel.  When 
“tacky”  dry,  sprinkle  with  clean  white 
sand.  When  thoroughly  dry,  brush  off 
excess  sand  for  a  sure-grip  stairway. 

—L.E. 

—  A. A.  — 

TIRE  PROTECTS  HOSE 

I  find  that  ah  old  tire  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  store  a  garden  hose  or  a 
long  electric  cable.  Just  roll  the  hose  up 
in  the  tire  and  it  can  be  rolled  or  car¬ 
ried  anywhere  or  hung  up  on  a  wall  if 
desired. — W.L.S. 
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IF  YOU  CUT  ANY  WOOD  .  .  . 
there's  o  Lombard  Saw  made  and 
proved  to  cut  it  better.  Sizes  to  48  . 

GET  FREE  FOLDER  —  SEND  COUPON 


LOMBARD,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


Nome. 


Address. 
City _ 


Stote. 


I 
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DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

224  Main  Street  I 
Ashland,  Mass. 


Heins  SAVE  TEATS 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


Extremely  FLEXIBLE 
SMOOTH  Polyethylene 


Prevent  lost  teats  due  to  faulty  healing.  Get 
scientific  Bag  Balm  DILATORS.  Shaped  to 
preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  they  bend, 
when  necessary,  without  soreness.  Cannot  . 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  At  your  dealer’s. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK 


FREE! 


DILATORS 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T  M  Kcjt  U.S  P*i  «>ff 


i A  Tipor  Brace  Product* 


f»*t 

2606551 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.' Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  m«n,  women  and  children. 
Mail  orderi  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  stote  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O  D.'s. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

tl  1  Wyandotte  Dipt.  <  A  A-  1 4  *»"»»*  City  5.  Me. 


Two  famous  Silos 


HARDER 


Wood  SILOS  Concrete 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


The  New  York  Random 
Sample  Poultry  Test 


§lr/  I..  M.  HURD 


LAYING  contests  for  poultry  are  not 
new.  The  first  contest  on  record  in 
the  United  States  was  in  Kansas  in 
1904-05,  but  the  contest  today  are  far 
different  from  the  ones  50  years  ago. 
The  prime  purpose  of  the  contests  in 
the  early  days  was  to  provide  the  con¬ 
testants  with  official  records  of  egg 
production.  The  breeding  of  e~  ibition 
poultry  was  at  its  peak  at  that  time 
while  breeding  for  egg  production  was 
considered  of  minor  importance.  There 
was  much  faking  of  records  on  home 
farms  which  led  to  the  contests  with 
official  records.  EhtCring  a  flock  of 
birds  in  one  of  the  old-time  contests 
was  like  entering  a  horse  in  a  race.  It 
was  a  question  of  who  could  produce 
a  hen  with  the  highest  official  record 
and  there  was  not  much  possibility  of, 
or  attention  given  to,  evaluating  a 
breeder’s  strain. 

These  early  contests  did  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  all  phases  of  production  poul¬ 
try  and,  in  this  way,  served  a  useful 
purpose.  As  interest  in  breeding  pro¬ 
duction  poultry  developed  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  real  breeders  increased,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  contests  were 
lacking  in  many  ways.  It  did  not  mean 
very  much  from  a  breeding  standpoint 
to  have  the  highest  record  hen.  or  even 
the  highest  pen,  if  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  contestant’s  whole  flock  was 
just  fair. 


At  the  end  of  the  test  a  public  re¬ 
port  is  made  showing  the  standing  of 
each  breeder’s  flock  for  the  various 
economic  factors  listed.  Also,  the  net 
income  over  feed  and  chick  cost  is  giv¬ 
en  for  each  contestant’s  chicks  started 
and  pullets  housed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  kind  of  a 
test  is  not  only  helpful  to  each  breeder 
in  evaluating  his  breeding  program, 
but  it  makes  it  much  easier  for  a  poul- 
tryman  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
stock  to  locate  strains  that  excel  in 
the  characters  in  which  he  is  interested, 
ft  is  the  only  way  in  which  adequate 
strain  comparisons  can  be  made,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  large  sample  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  with  no  culling  or  selection.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  control  of  disease,  feeding, 
management  and  the  environment  are 
common  for  all  entries  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  test. 

It  is  fortunate  for  ?  ew  York  State 
poultry  keepers  that  they  have  a  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  available  to  measure 
strains  of  poultry,  one  at  Horseheads 
now  and  another  that  wil1  start  next 
fall  at  Stafford,  New  York. 


—  A. A. 


CLEAN  THE  LIGHT  BULBS 


Test  Rather  Than  Contest 


Conscientious  breeders  felt  that  a 
laying  contest  should  be  more  than  a 
contest.  It  should  be  a  proving  ground 
for  a  breeder’s  flock  or  strain  as  well 
as  a  contest  to  find  out  whose  entry 
laid  the  most  eggs.  Therefore,  we  have 
the  change  in  the  wording  in  recent 
years  from  a  contest  to  a  test,  meaning 
a  test  of  a  breeder’s  strain. 


The  name,  “Random  Sample  Test,” 
comes  from  the  fact  that  a  random 
sample  of  hatching  eggs  is  selected  on 
each  contestant’s  farm  from  all  mated 
pens  of  the  grade  of  chicks  which  the 
breeder  sells  to  customers.  No  eggs 
from  pedigreed  stock  may  be  included. 
The  sample  of  eggs  is  selected  by  a  dis¬ 
interested  person  who  may  be  the  coun¬ 
ty  agent  or  vo-ag  teacher  in  the  county 
where  the  contestant  lives.  The  sample 
of  180  eggs  is  sent  to  a  central  official 
state  agency  which,  in  New  York  State, 
is  the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell 
University  where  the  eggs  are  incubat¬ 
ed  and  the  chicks  are  reared.  This  kind 
of  entry  is  much  different  from  the  one 
sent  to  the  old-time  contests  where  the 
breeder  made  his  own  selection  of  birds. 


Work  done  at  Penn  State  several 
years  ago  showed  that  a  20-watt  bulb 
for  a  20  x  20  pen  was  enough  to  give 
the  required  stimulation  to  laying  hens. 
With  our  higher-producing  strains  to¬ 
day,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  can 
still  use  the  Penn  State  results.  To  be 
safe,  we  have  recommended  a  40-watt 
bulb  for  each  200  square  feet. 

In  visiting  poultry  houses  in  the 
state,  I  have  noticed  that  very  few 
poultrymen  ever  clean  the  bulbs.  Many 
are  so  dirty  that  it  is  possible  their  ef¬ 
fect  is  lessened  by  50  per  cent  or  even 
more.  Under  these  conditions,  the  hens 
are  probably  not  getting  the  amount  of 
stimulation  that  they  need.  Let’s  have 
an  all-out  drive  to  clean  the  electric 
light  bulbs  in  the  laying  houses. 

It  is  also  important  to  place  the  bulbs 
where  they  can  shine  on  the  hens.  If 
roosts  are  used,  the  bulbs  should  be 
so  placed  that  -the  light  rays  will  shine 
on  the  roosts.  —  R.  C.  Baker,  Cornell 
Poultry  Department. 


The  Poultrymaii’s 

2uedtcon  “So* 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  tor  $1.00.  Catalog  ot  all  Vege¬ 
table  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  eggs,  and  resulting  chicks,  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Random  Sample  Test  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  test.  Fifty 
day-old  pullet  chicks  are  selected  from 
each  contestant’s  chicks  and  handed.  All 
the  rest  of  the  chicks  are  disposed  of. 

It  has  been  customary  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
to  rear  the  heavy  and  light  breed  chicks 
separately  to  8  weeks  and  then  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  the  rearing  range  where 
they  run  together.  All  pullets  alive  at 
160  days  are  housed.  The  test  ends 
when  the  birds  are  500  days  old. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  some  of  my  hens?  They  appear  to  be 
healthy  and  are  laying  well.  Without 
warning,  every  once  in  awhile,  a  hen  will 
drop  off  the  roost  dead.  Upon  examining 
the  body  cavity  we  find  it  full  of  blood. 
What  would  cause  that? 


More  Than  Egg  Records 

Records  are  kept  of  all  factors  of 
economic  importance  such  as,  livability 
of  chicks  and  layers,  egg  production, 
egg  size,  egg  quality,  body  weight, 
meat  value  and  feed  efficiency  in  the 
laying  house.  Resistance  to  leucosis  is 
given  special  emphasis  at  the  Central 
Test  by  rearing  the  chicks  for  two 
weeks  in  close  proximity  to  old  hens  to 
expose  them  to  leucosis.  This  demon¬ 
strates  the  resistance  of  a  breeder’s 
strain  to  this  disease. 


A. A. 


Cull  unthrifty  pullets  from  replace¬ 
ment  flocks. 


WHY  STEEL 


FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  siio  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 


The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  ail  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 


Order*  taken  now — receive  an 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  T 


a  Please  send  me  tree  (older  on  Universal  Silos. 

Name  - - - 


Address 
City  - 


"tHAPM  Alf 
WHITE 


'Bred  for  the  needs  ot  <he 
commercial  egg  producer" 

iil.L  L4|/<nL>  A  i  UpslsTklll 


. . .  Vivi«  r*  — - - 

High  Flock  A\erages,  Resistance  lO  disease, 
large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  flock  averages  of  240-2od  eggs.  Plan 
ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman 
Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Uamp- 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  tree  folder 
tells  ful  story.  Write 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Worren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chant  berl  in 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED- ROCKS 


Vt.-U.S. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


SPECIALIZED  CHICKS  FOR 
GREATER  PROFITS  — 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  produc¬ 
tion.  Bred  for  premium  meat  quality, 
high  feed  efficiency. 

Oui  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  ( Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  laying 
abilities— best  for  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (200  eggs  per  bird  average  is 
common).  Reserve  yours  early! 

CIRCULAR  FREE-WRITE  TODAY 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Van&i&it 


NEW 

H  AMPSH  IRES 


PROFIT  PROVEN  by  3  Year  Average  at 
the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Among  the  heavy  breed  entries  Vancrest  Hamps 
averaged  for  the  three  year  period: 

1st  for  net  returns  over  feed  and  chick  cost 
1st  for  hen-housed  egg  production 
1st  for  livability  (1st  every  year) 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
For  literature  and  chick  prices  write: 

Vancrest  Farm,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  the  cause  of 
death  when  you  cannot  see  the  birds 
and  become  more  familiar  with  the  de¬ 
tails  in  connection  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  flock.  However,  this  sounds 
like  a  form  of  the  leukosis  disease. 
Sometimes  a  bloody  fluid  appears  in  the 
body  cavity  as  a  result  of  a  breakdown 
of  the  liver  when  it  becomes  greatly 
enlarged  from  this  disease.  Also  tumors 
may  contribute  to  this  condition.  There 
are’  two  ways  to  control  this  disease. 
One  is  to  grow  the  chicks  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  old  stock;  the  other  is  to 
secure  chicks  from  flocks  known  to 
have  high  resistance  to  this  disease. 
There  is  no  medical  treatment  for  leu¬ 
kosis. — L.  M.  Hurd 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  ! 


Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1954  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 


Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  RD-  6,  Saltillo,  Pi* 


ALMOND,  N.  T. 


FREE  CIRCULAR 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


ISHELLENBERGER’S  WHI" 


|  —  -  -  —  LEGHORNS 

Our  28th  -rear  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bK“ 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs,  4 <*■ 
Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

I  C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Fm.,  Box  37.  Rtchflolfl.  r»- 
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BABCOCK’S 

healthy  chick  news 


What’s  ahead 

? 


A  lot  of  poultrymen 
ask  me  about  the  future.  I  don't  have  a  crystal 
ball  so  I  use  my  reliable  flipping  coin.  It  says: 

1.  Lower  egg  prices  in  1954. 

2.  Lower  feed  prices. 

3.  Just  as  much  disease. 

In  spite  of  these  sad  predictions  my  coin  says: 

1.  Good  poultrymen  will  still  be  happy 
with  their  profits. 

2.  Poor  poultrymen  will  be  squawking. 

3.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  will  continue  to 
be  profitable  on  farms  where  they  get 
anywhere  near  a  good  chance. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reading. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G,  Ithaca,  New  York 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits— whether  you 
specialize  m  meat  or  eggs.  Clem-' 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit  , 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
that  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  R.  I. 
REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED 
ROCKS. 

For  Broilers — WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK 
N.  H.  CROSS. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS/  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


marshall 


Invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  $ 


with  these  added  jcatures 


•  Tested  Strains  selectea  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 


•  Service  to  please  you. 
Marshall’s  offer 


•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 


•  R.I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED-ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off. 


marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-fc  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


- - JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION— PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

„  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A,  .  Richfield,  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Turkey  Expert  Sees 
Success  In  Small 
Birds,  Small  Flocks 

THE  BIG  Eastern  markets  for  turk¬ 
eys  could  be  “snatched  from  the 
Midwestern  turkeymen  without  much 
difficulty”  is  what  Dr.  W.  A.  Billings, 
pioneer  turkey  authority  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  told  150  New  Eng¬ 
land  producers  at  the  annual  New 
Hampshire  Turkey  show  and  meeting 
at  Durham  recently. 

The  Extension  Veterinarian  pointed 
out  that  Midwesterners  have  been  get¬ 
ting  only  29  to  30  cents  a  pound  for 
live  Toms  and  that  growers  in  the 
East  have  a  first  class  asset  in  their 
proximity  to  great  population  centers. 

Dr.  Billings  credited  the  development 
of  the  heavy,  meaty  bird  and  livability 
for  placing  the  turkey  industry  where 
it  is  today  but  then  warned,  “But  we’ve 
just  about  sized  ourselves  out  of  the 
average  kitchen.  Bigger  birds  aren’t 
wanted  by  anyone  but  hotels  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  If  you  refuse  to  face  the  facts, 
you’re  in  trouble. 

He  then  outlined  five  things  Eastern 
producers  can  do  to  really  “snatch”  the 
nearby  markets  and  build  up  sales: 

1.  Growers  must  concentrate  on  fry¬ 
ing  bird  production.  The  market  is  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  big  turkeys.  Many 
housewives  don’t  want  that  much 
weight.  The  five  to  seven  pound  bird  is 
the  answer. 

2.  Watch  the  size  of  the  flodk. 
There’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
raising  1,000  to  2,000  birds.  Small  sized 
operations  are  safer.  One  bad  year  can 
“wash  out”  a  grower  with  a  huge  flock. 

3.  Quality  is  the  key  to  success  in 
marketing.  Consumers  would  rather 
buy  fresh  killed  turkeys  than  frozen 
ones  but  they’ve  got  to  be  good. 

4.  Turkey  producers  get  all  kinds  of 
free  publicity  during  the  holidays. 
Magazines,  billboards  and  newspapers 
are  filled  with  pictures  of  turkeys.  Let’s 
capitalize  on  it. 

5.  Advertise.  Tell  the  housewife  how 
to  fry  a  turkey — many  think  it  can’t 
be  done. 

Dr.  Billings  warned  against  going  in 
too  deep.  He’d  prefer  many  small-sized 
plants  even  though  the  trend  is  in,  the 
other  direction — toward  fewer  growers 
and  flocks  with  as  many  as  66,000 
birds. 

One  of  his  reasons  for  promoting 
smaller  flocks  was  that  “bankers  still 
don’t  understand  us.”  He  said  that  due 
to  the  tremendous  outlay  necessary  to 
finance  a  large  turkey  operation,  (it 
costs  $50,000  to  feed  10,000  birds)  he 
hoped  the  bankers  would  change  their 
views. 

Feed  companies,  poultry  firms  and 
farm  supply  organizations  lent  their 
support  to  the  New  Hampshire  Show 
and  meeting  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  State’s  Turkey  Growers’  Ass’n.  and 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

—  a. a.  — 

DRESSING  GEESE 

The  best  procedure  in  dressing  geese 
is  to  scald  them  either  in  a  temperature 
of  180  degrees  F.  for  about  one  minute 
or  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  140 
degrees  F.  for  three  or  three  and  one- 
half  minutes.  You  will  then  rough  the 
feathers  on  the  wings  and  on  the  body 
and,  following  that,  use  paraffin  in  the 
scalding  water  and  re-dip  the  bird.  Of 
course,  the  paraffin  should  be  fully 
melted. 

You  will  then  pour  cold  water  on  the 
bird  to  harden  the  paraffin  after  you 
have  dipped  the  bird  and  in  that  way 
you  will  be  able  to  remove  much  of  the 
down  and  smaller  feathers.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  before  you  dip  the  bird 
in  the  water  with  the  paraffin  floating 
on  the  top,  to  cool  the  bird  down  if 
the  feathers  are  still  warm. 

L.  M.  Hurd 


{Jet  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production  —  month  after 
month— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early— reach  large  egg  size  quickly— lay  200 
eggs  or  rrlore  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 

Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  inherit  high  laying-house  livability— fast  growth 
—  rapid  feathering— early  maturity— the  essential 
money-making  characteristics. 

Hubbard’s  breeding  program  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New  Hampshires !  They  cost  no  more. 

HUBBARD  FA  RMS,  Walpole,  n.  h. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  yours! 

Get  details  of  Hubbard’s 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching  ...more  profits! 
Write  card  or  letter  to: 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20. 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


Telephone:  Walpole  78  •  branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  pa. 


At  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM 
SAMPLE  TEST  Hawley  Leghorns 
had: 

1.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High — all  entries 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  Warren  Hawley  III 
laying  house  mortality  (av¬ 
erage  for  all  entries — 24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  5V2  rno  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns 
and  Metcalf’s  White  American  broiler  chicks. 
Order  Early!  Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
Warren  W.  Hawley  &  Sons 
Route  1-E  Batavia,  New  York 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  Free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  White 
Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 

C.  P,  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 


R  D  3  □  Phone  81  F  12 

TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple 
Farm 

ACT  NOW 


to  get  early  delivery  on  these 
famous  proved  strain,  N.Y.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean  White  Leghorns. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs  graded  to  24 
oz.  per  dozen  minimum.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  for  prices,  folder, 
hatching  dates. 


GRAYBI  US  CHICKS 

PA.U.S. APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


SPECIAL  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices  Juniata  Co. 
Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breeding 
Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps  avail¬ 
able.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur.,  Cooperating  in  th- 
N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Fm.  &  Hatchery,  Box  4, 
Cocoiamus,  Pa. 


NEW  WINNING  LAYERS  ^  BROILERS 


U.  S. 

PULLORUM 


iwi  ivuinvtn  vi 


Taken  at  random  from  6,000-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  1.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The 
Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  New  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  KGGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS — NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE- 

CTOSS - GOLDEN  BROADS - ADVANCED  WHITE 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS - DELMARVA 

BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

owing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of- 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will  do 

WINE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  i . 
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Millions  of  dekalb  CHix  are 
making  more  money  for  more  farmers 


every  year.  Since  1950,  each  year  has  brought  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  these  new  and  different  chix  .  .  . 
increases  based  on  actual  results  that  pay  newer  and  higher 
profits  for  their  owners.  Their  outstanding  success  is  your  key  to 
what  you  should  raise  in  1954.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  "old-style'' 
chickens.  Let  dekalb  help  you  make  more  money. 

I 

ORDER  YOUR  DEKALB  CHIX  FROM  YOUR  DEKALB  SEED 
CORN  DEALER.  THEY  WILL  BE  HATCHED  AND  SERVICED 
BY  ONE  OF  THESE  DEKALB  ASSOCIATE  HATCHERIES 


BLUE  SPRUCE  POULTRY  FARM 
MARCELLUS 

LEE  POULTRY  FARM  .  { 

&ENESEO 


BOtCE'S  POULTRY 
BREEDING  FARM 

TIVOLI  • 


PRICE  S 
HATCHERY 
TELFORD 


k  DOVER 
FARMS 

TOMS# 
RIVER  I 


DEKALB 

HATCHERY 

YORK  ^ 


IROQUOIS,  New 
Wilt-resistant  Muskmelon 


-  HARRIS  S«DS- 

A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF! 

We  take  no  credit  for  the  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fine  crop 
of  melons  Mary  Ann  is  picking  was  grown  from  Harris  Seeds. 

Iroquois  was  bred  at  Cornell  University  for  resistance  to  fusarian  wilt. 

In  the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large  melon  with  solid,  fine 
grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor.  Attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  with  a  firm  rind.  It  matures  in  mid-season  and  produces 
heavy  yields.  Unexcelled  for  home  use,  roadside  stands  or  market. 
Further  details  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

27  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—  1954  CATALOG  now  Arndt) - 


Here's  Your  Chance  to  Visit  Europe ! 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


some  of  the  smaller  canals  that  will 
give  us  an  intimate  picture  of  the  city. 

Next,  we’ll  spend  two  days  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  the  Italian  city  that  many  people 
love  best  of  all.  Florence  is  a  veritable 
museum  of  Italian  art  and  culture,  and 
its  narrow  streets  and  massive  palaces 
vividly  recall  the  long-ago  past. 

From  Florence,  we  go  to  Rome,  the 
Eternal  City,  with  its  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting,  its 
ruins,  churches,  palaces,  the  Vatican 
and  mighty  St.  Peter’s.  Ancient  history 
comes  to  life  as  our  sightseeing  tour 
takes  us  on  the  old  Appian  way,  and 
we  visit  the  Catacombs,  the  Colosseum, 
the  Pantheon,  and  other  famed  places. 
The  following  day  is  free  for  shopping 
or  other  sightseeing  or  just  relaxing. 

During  the  next  three  days  we  will 
go  from  Rome  to  Nice  on  the  French 
Riviera.  Our  motor  trip  will  take  us  to 
many  famed  Italian  cities,  including 
Pisa  with  its  leaning  tower,  and  Genoa, 
where  Columbus  was  born.  As  we 
travel  along  the  Italian  Riviera,  we 
are  captivated  by  its  beauty.  Its  moun¬ 
tainous  shore  line  drops  sheer  into  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  and  its  many  coves 
are  lined  with  picturesque  fishing  vil¬ 
lages  and  sunny  beaches.  We  spend  a 
night  in  Rappallo,  and  another  in  San 
Remo,  and  then,  after  crossing  the  bor¬ 
der  fi*om  Italy  into  France,  we  come 
to  the  seaside  resorts  of  Menton  and 
Monte  Carlo,  and  finally,  at  noon,  to 
Nice,  the  enchanting  French  Riviera 
city  we  have  always  heard  about. 

Glorious  Days  in  Paris 

The  next  day  we  board  a  train  and 
travel  northward  across  the  beautiful 
French  countryside  to  the  world’s  most 
glamorous  city — Paris.  We’ll  have  three 
glorious  days  there,  visiting  the  city 
and  the  magnificent  Versailles  Palace 
where  Louis  XIV  held  court.  In  Paris 
we’ll  see  such  unforgettable  sights  as 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Napoleon’s 
tomb,  the  beautiful  Seine  river  with  its 
thirty  bridges;  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
historic  Louvre. 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Paris,  there’ll  be  time  also  to 
shop,  to  visit  the  museums  and  parks, 
to  saunter  down  the  wide,  tree-lined 
streets  and  enjoy  the  unique  charm  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  .evenings  to  go  to 
a  theatre  or  a  night  spot  or  to  visit 
the  great  market-place,  Les  Halles. 

When  we  bid  farewell  to  Paris  on 
Sept.  23,  we  will  board  a  fast  train 
which  will  carry  us  to  our  ship,  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Cherbourg,  and 
once  again  we  will  enjoy  for  five  whole 
days  the  luxurious  appointments  of  this 
floating  palace.  Happy  restful  days, 
with  time  for  comparing  notes,  for  tak¬ 
ing  final  pictures,  for  basking  in  the 
autumn  sun  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  and 
for  chatting  with  friends  grown  dear 
by  now.  On  September  28,  we’ll  see 
New  York’s  skyline,  and  step  once  more 
on  our  native  soil. 

”  All-Expense”  Ticket 

The  price  of  this  wonderful  six- 
weeks’  tour  is  amazingly  reasonable : 
$1345  to  $1395,  depending  on  the 
steamship  stateroom  assigned  to  you. 
This  price  covers  all  transportation,  in¬ 
cluding  cabin  class  on  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth;  hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage 


transfers,  all  meals,  taxes,  and  tips  in 
most  cases.  And  of  course  we  will  have 
the  services  of  a  competent,  friendly, 
helpful  escort  to  take  all  travel  wor¬ 
ries  off  our  shoulders. 

Make  Your  Reservation 
Early 

Last  year  we  limited  our  party  to  60 
persons,  and  the  space  was  sold  out  in 
two  weeks.  This  year  we  shall  again 
have  to  limit  the  party.  Therefore  if 
you  are  eager  to  take  this  trip,  don’t 
delay  in  sending  for  our  printed 
itinerary. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  make  your  res¬ 
ervation  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
the  copy  of  the  itinerary  to  reach  you. 
A  deposit  of  $150  per  person  should  ac¬ 
company  reservations.  This  sum,  and 
all  other  payments,  will  be  refunded  if 
you  find  later  you  cannot  go,  providing 
you  give  us  reasonable  notice  of  can¬ 
cellation. 

rhance  of  a  Lifetime 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  print  some 
of  the  letters  we  have  received  from 
folks  who  went  to  Europe  with  us  last 
summer.  They  speak  of  the  glorious 
time  they  had,  of  the  dear  friends  they 
made,  and  the  happy  memories  they  are 
treasuring.  They  had  a,  fascinating  ex¬ 
perience,  one  that  you  will  enjoy  just 
as  much.  If  you  want  to  see  Europe, 
don’t  miss  this  chance  to  go  with  a 
friendly  American  Agriculturist  par¬ 
ty.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today.  It  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  this  wonderful  tour. 
—  a. a.  — 

HOW  TO  CHEEK 
YOUR  GRAIN  DRILL 

OR  every  kind  of  grain  and  soil  con¬ 
dition  there  is  one  best  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing.  Using  too  much  wastes  it  and  may 
cut  the  quality  of  the  harvest,  while  us¬ 
ing  too  little  wastes  the  land  and  re¬ 
duces  income. 

Individual  calibration  of  the  grain 
drill  or  seeder  is  the  best  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rate  of  seeding  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  setting  of  the  machine,  says 
Guy  W.  Gienger,  extension  agricultural 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
This  is  easier  than  it  sounds,  he  says, 
and  offers  this  step-by-step  method : 

1.  Jack  up  one  end  of  the  drill  so 
the  wheel  turns  freely. 

2.  Measure  the  effective  sowing  width 
of  the  machine  in  feet. 

3.  Multiply  this  by  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  in  feet. 

4.  Then  multiply  this  answer  by  3  1/7 
and  divide  the  result  into  4,356.  This 
answer  gives  the  number  of  wheel  turns 
needed  for  one  tenth  of  an  acre  of 
seeding. 

5.  With  the  hopper  half  full  of  the 
grain  you  wish  to  test  and  the  machine 
set  at  the  supposed  correct  seeding 
rate,  turn  the  wheel  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  weigh  or  measure  the 
grain  discharged. 

6.  Multiply  this  by  10  to  get  the  ac¬ 
tual  seeding  rate  per  acre  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  setting  of  the  machine  and  that 
particular  quality  of  seed. 

—  a. a.  — 

Liming  is  like  lathering  the  face  be¬ 
fore  shaving.  The  razor — and  the  ferti¬ 
lizer-works  better. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  of  your  European  Tour,  August  17-September  28. 


Name - — - 

Add  ress - — - — - - - - 

Please  print  name  and  address 
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Strawberry  Varieties 


jSBW|  HE  Dalton  Farm  over  in  Con- 
I  cord,  Middlesex  County,  Massa¬ 
ge  chusetts,  is  well  known  for  its 
strawberries.  Last  June,  John 
Dalton  showed  me  a  crate  of  Temple 
strawberries  he  and  his  dad,  Peter,  had 
picked  that  morning.  The  plumb  red 
berries  were  heaped  high  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market.  He  finds  strawberries  are 
a  lot  more  profitable  to 
grow  than  corn,  but 
claims  strawberries  are 
getting  harder  to  raise. 

Last  year  the  Daltons 
tested  out  a  number  of 
varieties  in  their  picking 
beds.  They  wanted  to 
find  out  what  variety  or 
varieties  would  stand  up 
against  a  fungus  attack¬ 
ing  their  plants  as  “June 
yellows”  and  a  root  rot 
that  is  growing  more 
common  each  year. 

John  believes  the  main 
reason  for  the  root  rot  is 
the  fact  that  strawber¬ 
ries  have  been  grown  for 
a  long  period  on  the 
farm.  His  dad,  who  is 
seventy-eight  years  old, 
has  been  growing  ber¬ 
ries  all  his  life  and  hasn’t 
missed  a  crop.  So  the 
Daltons  decided  they’d 
do  something  about  it. 

In  past  years,  their 
best  all  around  berry  has 
been  the  Catskill.  Lately 
this  variety  hasn’t  been 
doing  so  well  in  their 
beds  due  to  root  rot  and 
the  June  yellows.  They 
have  tried  buying  plants 
outside  and  digging  up 
plants  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  farm.  In 
John’s  estimation  the 
plants  could  be  a  lot 
healthier. 

In  order  to  find  a  dis¬ 
ease  resistant  plant  that 
will  produce  on  their 
soil,  the  Daltons  also  put 
in  Temples,  Great  Bay,  Fairfax  and 
Robinson.  Comparing  the  results  over 
the  season  he  claims  Robinson,  with  its 
high  color,  is  close  behind  or  almost 
equal  to  the  Catskill.  Both  varieties 
have  their  defects.  The  Robinson  berry 
rots  easily  as  they  are  borne  close 
to  the  ground.  The  Catskill  is  higher 
on  the  stem,  but  produces  too  many 
strawberries  in  a  season. 

Although  he  raised  a  large  number 
of  Tqmples  in  this  test  bed,  he  has 
eliminated  them  altogether  from  his 
next  season’s  plans  as  they  don’t  crop 
too  well,  leaves  are  coarse,  and  the 
berries  are  rather  seedy.  The  good 
Points  are:  they  are  good  keepers  and 
at  their  best  bring  more  money  per 
basket  than  any  other  varieties. 

Another  variety,  the  Fairfax,  was 
found  to  be  a  very  sweet,  excellent 
keeping  berry,  but  was  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  yield  and  seeds.  Although 
another  variety  known  as  Great  Bay 
bore  a  heavy  crop  this,  too,  was  given 
up  as  it  didn’t  prove  to  be  too  healthy 
under  his  growing  conditions. 

Everbearing  berries  were  tried  once 
iu  their  fields  and  were  given  up  as  a 
commercial  berry.  The  Daltons  claim 
these  varieties  are  mainly  for  the 
home  garden.  This  type  of  berry  was 
found  to  grow  small  and  rather  seedy 
as  the  season  moved  along. 

Out  of  the  five  varieties  tested  on  the 
Dalton  farm,  Robinson  gave  the  best 
results  under  their  growing  conditions 
and  will  be  the  main  variety  next  sea¬ 


son.  Although  this  berry  was  found  to 
get  soft  and  bruise  easily  on  hot  days, 
John  hoped  to  overcome  it  with  care¬ 
ful  handling.  He  recommends  setting 
out  this  variety  at  least  24  inches  apart 
— with  4  y2  feet  between  the  rows.  Their 
practice  is  to  use  horse  or  hen  manure 
with  a  side  dressing  down  the  row  in 
August.  Bearing  plants  get  a  light 


Temple  strawberries  ready 
high  topped  baskets  make 
go  to  one  buyer. 

sprinkling  in  the  spring  just  before  the 
blossoms  appear.  Young  plants  are 
cultivated  several  times  during  the 
summer.  The  following  spring  the  bed 
is  weeded  by  hand. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Daltons  picked  a 
crop  of  strawberries  averaging  10,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Now  they  figure 
they’re  getting  a  good  crop  when  they 
pick  6,000  boxes.  John  figures  the  dry 
seasons  we’ve  been  getting  lately  have 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Irrigation  is  now  a  “must”  on  this 
farm.  Not  only  for  strawberries  but  for 
other  crops  as  well.  The  Daltons  dug 
two  water  holes  and  fenced  them  in  to 
keep  the  youngsters  out.  On  the  straw¬ 
berry  beds  four  rotating  sprinklers 
were  set  out  close  enough  to  get  a  good 
overlap.  The  sprinklers  are  operated 
iy2  to  1%  hours  at  a  time  depending 
on  conditions,  even  during  the  picking 
season. — Charles  Stratton. 

—  A.  a.  — 

TOMATO  SUPPORT 

Try  this  plan  for  making  a  support 
for  tomato  vine  support.  Take  an  old 
car  or  implement  tire,  lay  it  over  the 
small  tomato  plant,  and  pack  a  layer 
of  straw  around  the  plant  inside  the 
tire  to  keep  the  plant  moist.  Then  place 
a  piece  of  woven  wire  fence  or  other 
stiff  wire  over  the  tire  and  straw,  so 
that  it  will  hold  the  fruit  •  off  the 
ground,  when  the  plant  grows  up 
through  it.  This  will  help  materially  to 
prevent  black  rot  where  the  tomatoes 
touch  the  ground.- — D.W. 


John  Dalton  holds  a  crate  of 
for  the  Boston  market.  His 
a  pretty  sight.  Berries  like  these 


MORE 


POWER 


0 


FOR 


TRACTOR 


TRACTOR  PISTONS 

Bring  you  3D  Power 


Overloaded  engines  take  more  gas.  With  Add  POW’R  Pistons 
your  tractor  does  more  work  on  every  gallon  of  fuel.  That’s 
real  power  economy.  Lloyd  Price,  winner  of  1953  Indiana 
Economy  Plowing  Contest  says,  “Add  POW’R  Pistons 
helped  me  pull  a  3-16"  bottom  plow  on  less  gas  and 
win  the  economy  championship.  Install  the  pistons' 
of  plowing  champs.  No  down  shifting  in  the 
tough  spots.  Insist  on  genuine  Add 
POW’R — the  most  copied,  most 
powerful  tractor  pistons. 


Add  POW’R  Fits 
These  Tractors 

Farmall,  John  Deere, 
Allis  Chalmers,  Case, 
Oliver,  Massey  Harris, 
Ford,  Ferguson,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Moline. 


NEW 

li&votin  p.t.o. 

Constant  Speed 
Independent  of 
Ground  Travel 

Does  auxiliary  engine  work.  Stops  slug¬ 
ging  of  pto  driven  machines.  Fits  Farmall 
H,  M,  Super  H  or  Super  M.  Handles 
twice  the  power  your  Farmall  can  pro¬ 
duce.  The  only  continuous  pto  with  this 
2  to  1  safety  factor. 

Live- 

Continuous  Two  Way  or  One  Way 
Live  Hydraulic  System 

One  way  or  two  way  operation  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger.  Fits  both  present  or 
new  equipment.  Complete  unit  for 
Farmall  M.  Nothing  else  to  buy. 

M  and  W  Nine  Speed  Transmission 
Gives  Farmalls  4  More  Field  Speeds 

Adds  6,  7*^,  9  and  1 1  mph.  Adds  extra 
reverse  and  pto  speed.  Saves  gas — 
saves  hours!  Fits  all  Farmalls! 


LARGER  flAMETER 
GREATER  DISPLACEMENT 

more  Drawbar  pull 


DROP  US  A 
POSTCARD  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE 


M  and  W  GEAR  COMPANY 

1401  Green  Street 

ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Min. mum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E  C.  Talbot.  Lconards- 
ville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  May  1050.  Dam  made  14175 — 
702  Sr4C,  14508 — 710  0  yrs  305C,  2  AR  daughters.  Sire 
desirably  proven  for  both  type  and  production  has  17 
Can.,  IS  AM.  Alt  Daughters.  Maternal  grandson  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  187  AR  daughters.  An  attractive 
individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifer^  all  ages.  Tar- 
hell  Guernsey  Faints,  Smithville  Flats,  New  Y'ork. 


HEREFORDS 

80:  HEAD — New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves— 
300  to  400  lbs.  Either  steers  or  heifers  available — your 
choice.  Zenda  Farms — 1000  Islands — Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Office  phone  218. 

HEREFORD  Bull,  IS  months,  registered,  sire  Prince 
Tone,  dam  Lady  Domino  No.  50,  priced  to  sell.  W. 
Stanley  Roberts,  Route  2,  Altainont,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

UKRMAN  Shepherd  uup^  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  .reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Unde'^ood.  Locke,  New  York 
I’hone  Moravia,  4S2M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
breeding.  $30.00:  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 

BOXEKS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  $1.00 
extra  for  registration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankin 
New  York. 

BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  puppies. 
Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups— AKC  registered.  Wormed. 
Inocula'ted.  Black-tan.  Larger  dogs.  Excellent  blood 
lines.  Helinda  Kennels.  Registered,  1131  Main  St.. 
Vestal,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  Spaniels,  A.K.C.,  red  or  buff.  Marjory  Skin¬ 
ner,  Masonville,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  60 
baby  pigs.  Purebred,  grain  fed.  Can  ship  OK.  to  other 
states.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

POULTRY 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  tor  price  list.  McGregor  Farm.  Marne.  N.  Y 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns  Parmenter  Reds.  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live.  lay.  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  od  request  Chester  G  Zimmer 
Box  C,  GallupvUle,  N.  Y 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  uews  whicu  gives  you  poultry  Information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing  They  supply 
the  presen;  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tor  prices  aud  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden  New  York. 

WEIDNER  Whitt  Leghorns.  The  kind  you  expect  to 
get  when  you  buy  the  best.  Range  reared,  never  pamp¬ 
ered.  Survival  and  production  bred  in  them  for  gen¬ 
erations.  Charles  H  Weidner  and  Son.  Box  2.  West 
Shokan.  N.  Y 

TWO  NEW  strain  crosses  of  leghorns — 101  and  202.  Get 
the  extra  Strain  Crossing  will  produce.  Proved  to  live 
and  lay  better.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Bodine’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm — Chemung,  New  York.  _ 

AAA  DAY  old  broilei  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed,  $2.75  per  110— $4.50  per  220, 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery, 
Strausstown,  Pa.  • _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 

years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad  Hoban  Poultry  Farm, 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  feon,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281, _ _ _ _ _ 

SPECIAL  Bargains!  Left  over  heavies,  no  leghorns, 
$S. 95-100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean.  Send  money  order  for  prompt 
shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt,  Healthy,  Ohio. 

10  FREE  CHICKS  with  every  100  ordered,  at  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  if  order  is  placed  before  February  15. 
Sensational  cut  price  values!  Egg  bred  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross  breeds. 
Pullets  or  cockerels.  Low  as  $8.95  per  100.  Mt.  Healthy, 
special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off,  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  Many 
matings  sired  by  R.O.l .  (record  o*  performance)  males. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  now  for  catalog  and.  big 
early  order  discount.  Order  early.  Save  money.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio.  Dept.  AA. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  6  Issue.. . Closes  Jan.  22 

Feb.  20  Issue . . . .Closes  Feb.  5 

Mar.  6  Issue . . . Closes  Feb.  10 

March  20  Issue  .  Closes  March  5 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Labcock  strain  White  Leghoins, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ited-ltocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you'll  want  our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we 
[lave  thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call 
today.  Marshall  Brothers,  R.  D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  4 . 
Phone  9082. 

JACOBS  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  top  performance 
on  the  farm.  Our  strain -cross.  Mount  Hope  males  to 
our  females,  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  They  have 
what  it  takes  for  a  good  commercial  flock.  Ask  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  Jacobs  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Aurora,  New  York.  Phone  Popla  Ridge  2491. 

67  RARE  Breeds  Chicks  including  Polish;  Spanish; 
Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps ;  Houdans;  Lakeuvel- 
ders;  Andalusians;  Cornish;  Anconas;  Sussex;  Ham- 
burgs;  Giants;  Brahmas;  Leghorns;  Minorcas;  Orping¬ 
tons;  Vikings;  Wyandottes;  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all 
eastern  states  guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  col¬ 
ored  pictures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 

^  PULLETS 

PULLETS;  Mount  Hope  Leghorns  eight  weeks  old.  No 
heat  necessary.  Buy  your  pullets  started.  Grosser’s 
Pullet  Farms,  Churchville,  New  York. 

TURKEYS 

MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Protr  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2. 
Penua. 

TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert's 
Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. 

FOR  BETTER  Poults  At  Lower  Prices.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze— large  broad  white — Beltsville.  Healthy,  livable 
—fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  pictures  and  proof.  1,000 
lots  delivered  free.  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G.  Mid- 
dlecqeek.  Pa. 

ORDER  Your  1954  Poults  Where  Champions  Are  Bred. 
Gozzl  quality  has  been  proved  by  a  long  list  of  win¬ 
nings  at  Boston  and  other  leading  shows.  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  America's  greatest  all-purpose  meat 
bird.  Our  birds  brought  home  Sweepstakes  ribbon  from 

1953  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Straight- rim  poults, 
sexed  toms  and  hens.  Thompson  s  Broadwhites,  the 
sensational  new  breed.  WTe  have  exclusive  franchise  for 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Straight-run  poults, 
sexed  toms  only.  V7e  supply  hatching  eggs  also.  Brand- 
new  catalog  being  issued.  Write  for  your  copy  and 

1954  price  list.  Don’t  wait,  choicest  delivery  dates  are 
rapidly  being  filled.  Conn.-U.S.  pullorum  clean.  Gozzi 
Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Box  A,  U.  S.  Route  1, 
Guilford,  Conn.  Producers  of  turkeys  exclusively. 

GEESE 

BUY  Pilgrim  Geese!  Know  who’s  who.  Males  white, 
females  gray.  Trio’s  $25.00.  Frances  Meddaugh.  Purling 
New  York. 

PUREBRED  Pilgrim  geese  hatching  eggs  $1.00  each. 
Shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Write^  Karl 
Debler,  Chesterfield  Road,  R.  D.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

DUCKS 

DEPENDABLE  Incubators  for  hatching  duck  and  goose 
eggs.  AR  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Rouen  Ducks,  massive  in  size,  four  varieties 
geese,  also  guineas.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Goshen 
Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  ltockhilf  Jtaneh,  SellersviUe  24,  Penna. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  Pigs  85c  to  $2.00,  according  to  size.  Very 
nice.  William  Seymour — Carmel,  N.  Y. 

HIDES  AND  FURS 

TRAPPERS;  Mink,  otter  and  heavy  raccoon  wanted. 
Mink  scent  $1.00.  (October  skins  of  little  value)  H.  C. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

POPCORN 

POPPING  Corn,  Thompson’s  Bear  Paw,  tenderest  corn 
you  ever  ate.  35c  per  lb.  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 

PECANS 

PECANS:  Prices  same  as  my  ad  last  Issue.  Quantity 
prices  quoted  on  request.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

SEEDS 

GENUINE  Empife  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — high  quality 
— $1.65  per  pound  F.O.B.  in  lots  of  10  pounds  or  more 
— contains  no  bedstraw — good  Empire  seed  is  extremely 
scarce.  Buy  now  at  this  low  price  C.  Crowe,  Dryden, 
New  York. 

FRUIT 

FLORIDA.  Fruit  direct  from  grove  to  you  by  express 
collect.  Grapefruit  or  oranges  or  mixed,  $2.00  pc 
bushel.  M.  K.  Morse,  Route  1,  Box  70,  DeLand,  Fla. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG  Wanted;  Wild  root.-  only.  Price  lists  free 
H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son.  Alstead.  N  H. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


NURSERY  Stock;  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color  free  cata¬ 
log.  Attach  25c  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  witlpour 
free  catalog  a  handy  pruning  knife  worth  $1.00.  Kelly 
Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 


GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens  Profitable.  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide.  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

FASCINATING  Flower  Magazine — free — send  stamp. 
Tobe’s,  Niagara-on-the-Lake  IS,  Canada. 

SAVE  MONEY :  Buy  Allen's  hardy  Northern  grown 
fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums.  Best 
money-making  varieties.  Heavy  bearers.  Also  ever- 
bearing  and  June  bearing  strawberries,  red  and  black 
raspberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free  cata¬ 
log  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen's  Nurseries  and  Seed 
House,  Box  302,  Geneva,  Ohio 


HAY 


HAY— First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-whe. 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E  Seneca  Turnpike.  Syracuse 
N.  Y.  Phone  92885. 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W  Christman.  Fort  Plain. 
R.  D.  4,  N.  Y.  Tel  4-8282. 


ALL  TYPES  and  grades  hay  and  straw  Delivered  or 
at  farm.  H.  F.  Grover.  Ph.  7-2174.  Afton.  N.  Y 


HAY  "WANTED,  loaded  on  freight  cars,  or  we  will 
haul.  State  price  and  quality,  also  want  party  with 
truck  to  haul  hay.  Fred  Messling,  R.D.,  Hampton.  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


MALE  AND  FEMALE — You  can  earn  up  to  $3,581.00 
per  year  as  a  psychiatric  attendant  if  you  are  phys¬ 
ically  sound  and  of  average  Intelligence.  No  experience 
necessary.  You  will  have  the  protection  of  State  Civil 
Service,  a  liberal  pension  when  you  are  55,  four  weeks 
paid  vacation,  medical  care  and  sick  leave  and  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities.  This  is  an  offer  of  a  career 
with  lifetime  security.  Training  is  provided.  Apply— 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  DRESS-LINGERIE  shop  in  your  home.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Good  commissions.  Write  for  sample  book.  Mod¬ 
ern  Manner,  260DB,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MAKE  $50.00— $75.00— $100.00— More!  Start  spare  time 
greeting  card-gift  shop  from  home.  Profit*  to  100%, 
plus  famous  products  as  bonus.  Write  for  Feature  All 
Occasion  assortments  on  approval,  free  samples  exclu¬ 
sive  personal  stationery,  free  color  catalog,  selling  guide. 
New  England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abington,  13'3-B, 
Mass. 


SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpentet  Co  111  living  Ave.,  .Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Young  couple,  good  workers,  Christian  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  general  farming.  Registered  Rfd  Poll  & 
grade  cattle.  Grow  tomatoes,  cabbage  &  corn  for  cash 
crops.  $50.00  a  month  and  hall  of  net  returns  from 
cash  crops.  Privileges,  school  &  churches  near  by. 
Good  roads.  Myles  Byer,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  4. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  for  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  tor  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury.  Vermont. 


RUG  STRIPS,  hooking  &  braiding,  send  for  free 
samples.  100%  wool  finest  quality.  Nudes  &  beige  for 
background  and’ dyeing,  all  sraight  edges,  $1.25  pound. 
Other  colors  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  pound.  We  ha  e 
satisfied  the  fussiest  teachers.  Money  back  guarantee. 
We  send  only  the  colors  you  ask  for.  Try  us,  visi 
our  factory,  see  garments  made.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
187  Orange  Street,  New  Haven  10.  Conn. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50  % — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  .boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY,  serve  your  loved  ones  delicious  Potato 
Friedcakes  you  can  make  from  our  prepared  mix.  Trial 
package  $1.00  prepaid.  Friedcake  Shoppe,  31  E.  Genesee 
St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribeq, 
Dept.  369,  22  West  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RIBBON  Remnant  Bargain— 3  bunches,  everyday  colors. 
$1.00  postpaid.  90 — 100  feet  each  bunch.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  crocheted  baby  sets  each  $4.25,  sweater, 
cap  and  bootees,  four  months  size,  white,  green,  yellow, 
blue  and  pink.  Marian  Simmons.  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


PINKING  SHEARS.  Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Chromium 
plated,  precision  made.  Manufacturer’?  Christmas  over¬ 
stock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money  refunded. 
Order  by  mail.  Lincoln  Surplus  Sales,  1704  W.  Farwell 
Ave.,  Chicago  26,  Illinois.  . 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering. 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt..  7,  Concord,  N.  H, 
Tel.  4498. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts,  150  models.  Describe  needs.  Im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


ALUMINUM  bulk  grain  trailer  with  motor  driven  un¬ 
loading  conveyor.  15  ton  oat  capacity.  Good  condi¬ 
tion,  $1,000.00.  Gurwitz  Bros.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  92. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS  60  combine.  5  used  Adis -Chalmers 
tractors.  John  Deere  A  and  cultivator.  10  used  chain 
saws.  Hoffco  sawette  and  sythette.  Single  bottom  2-way 
plow  for  Farmall  H.  Will  trade  for  registered  Herefords, 
jeep  or  pullets.  Canastota  Garage,  Phone  Canastota, 
New  York.  9161. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction— special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator  —  gives  exact  spreading — 50  to  8,000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee— 12,000  working  in.  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet  Mooreven  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center.  851  O  St..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


SILOS— Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Bprden  Ave..  Norwich,  N.  Y 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.'  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  In  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c,  12-35C.  Young  Photo  Service,  6£C,  Schenectady  1, 
New  York. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  Days — Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad — any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c'  America’s  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray’s 
Photo  Service,  Dept.  NE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone— Bergen  97.  New  York. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected.  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison.  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  Farm  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  businesses, 
33  states.  Coast-to-Coast.  Describes  3298  bargains. 
Mailed  free.  World's  largest  54  years  service.  Strout 
Realty,  255-R  4th  Avt.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FARMS:  “From  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  Catskills, " 
Free  catalog  on  request.  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate, 
Norwich.  N.  Y.  or  Ithaca.  N,  Y,  _ 

FOR  SALE  on  Cayuga  Lake,  225  acres.  Registered 
Guernseys.  Beautiful  buildings,  all  tools.  Worth  inves¬ 
tigating.  Others  all  prices.  Willis  Berry,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.  Charlotte  Maynard,  Broker. 


FARM  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  taking  advantage  of  all  the  deductions  you 
are  entitled  to  in  your  income  tax  return  f  Why  not 
have  us  figure  your  income  tax  return  for  you  and 
be  sure.  National  Farm  Consulting  Service,  117  E. 
Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64,  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


PERSONALIZED  Stationery,  neatly  printed,  blue  ins 
on  paper  5”x6”,  and  envelope  flap.  100  sheets,  50 
envelopes,  $1.50,  postpaid.  Brown  Printing  Co.,  Green- 
ield.  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets',  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing,  safe,  harmless  powder.  Easy, 
economical  to  use.  Saves  digging,  pumping.  150,000 
customers  guarantee  satisfaction.  Details  Free.  Burson 
Laboratories^  Dept.  0-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s,  207  River  St..  Troy. 
New  York. 


REAL  Christian,  girl  wants  hoard,  room  with  other 
Christian  women  —  girls.  Pay  low  rates,  regularlj. 
Please  help.  Box  514-OB,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 

Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


"I  know  that  American  Agriculturist 
classified  ads  bring  results  for  we  tried 
for  five  years  to  sell  a  Babcock  tester  tor 
which  we  Had  no  use  and  sold  it  with  one 
ad  in  the  A. A."  Mrs.  Clement  H.  Wads* 
worth,  Wolcott,  New  York. 


f 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1954  — 


By  J.  P.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

T  NEW  YEAR’S  time  we  all 
look  backward  and  forward, 
either  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously.  Sometimes  we  come 
out  of  it  feeling  pretty  blue,  sometimes 
a  little  unsure,  and  sometimes  elated. 
Life  is  like  that. 

Farming  and  farmers  in  these  un¬ 
settled  times  have  been  particularly 
subjected  to  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  fluctuating  markets,  surpluses,  re¬ 
adjustments,  conflicting  reports,  pbli- 
tical  pressures,  abuse,  and1,  generally 
speaking,  lower  incomes. 

Before  we  get  too  sorry  for  ourselves 
perhaps  we  should  think  of  where  we 
were  going.  Labor  cannot  expect  to 
continue  to  get  a  raise  every  six 
months  forever.  We  can’t  expect  to  go 
to  market  with  our  cow,  hog,  sheep,  or 
our  food  and  continue  to  get  higher 
prices  forever.  That  would  bring  con¬ 
tinued  inflation  and  certain  ruin. 

To  be  sure,  agriculture  has  been  put 
through  the  wringer  first,  but  as  we 
look  into  1954  it  would  seem  that  ad¬ 
justments  outside  of  agriculture  are 
going  to  be  made.  Everyone  admits, 
even  we  farmers,  that  prices  of  most 
things  were  too  high,  so  adjustments 
were  inevitable,  and  still  are. 

I  question  very  much  that  this  ad¬ 
justment  is  political,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  told  by  one  party 
that  it  is  a  successful,  needed  adjust¬ 
ment  and  by  the  other  that  it’s  a  re¬ 
cession,  depression,  ruinous — and  what 
have  you! 

No,  the  success  or  failure  of  1954 
will  depend  upon  the  judgment  used  by 


farmers,  industrialists,  and  labor — not 
by  a  few  politicians. 

Well-informed,  thinking,  active,  will¬ 
ing,  joining  farmers,  as  well  as  like 
folk  in  other  groups,  will  shape  the 
destiny  for  us  all  in  1954..  May  we  all 
be  like  that  and  not  just  sit  back  and 
leave  it  to  others  who  may  or  may  not 
know  “more  about  it.”  Our  country 
always  has  been  able  to  depend  upon 
its  people;  the  bright  spot  of  1954  is 
that  it  still  can. 

Some  Livestock  Guesses 
— Right  or  Wrong 

HOGS  are  too  high  at  26c-27c  a 
pound.  Too  many  hogs  will  be  produc¬ 
ed,  and  before  1954  is  over  they  will 
be  down  to  20c  or  less.  Let’s  hope  not 
much  less,  but  arrange  your  production 
to  meet  this  break. 

COWS  and  HEIFERS  have  already 
met  their  adjustment  —  a  livestock 
bright  spot  for  1954.  Prices  may  get  as 
low  as  they  were  in  1953  but  prospects 
are  for  no  lower  prices,  and  they  could 
show  some  improvement. 

STEERS  have  been  through  the 
wringer  and  will  not  go  through  again. 
Prices  will  not  average  out  too  differ¬ 
ently  than  they  have  been  for  the  last 
few  months. 

LAMBS  also  have  made  their  adjust¬ 
ment,  apparently  around  20c  a  pound 
for  good  lambs  and  around  $20  a  head 
for  yearling  ewes. 

BY-PRODUCTS  have  shown  a  little 
improvement  in  the  last  few  months 
under  heavy  receipts.  The  low  time  is 
apparently  past  for  fats,  hides,  wool, 
etc. 

Expect  highly  fluctuating  markets 
even  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week, 
not  only  on  livestock,  but  on  every¬ 
thing  you  buy  or  sell.  That  always  hap¬ 
pens  during  an  adjustment  period. 

Hope  you  are  lucky,  but  don’t  try 
to  out-guess  the  markets  in  1954  and 
don’t  get  panicky;  this  country  is  too 
big  for  that. 

Happy  New  Year! 


FHA  Loans  Available  to  Farmers 


RAPID  changes  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanization  on  the  farms  of 
our  nation  has  created  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  need  for  agricultural 
credit  they  require  for  efficient  farming 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  from  pri¬ 
vate  and  cooperative  lending  institu¬ 
tions  the  amount  of  credit  needed  for 
efficient  operation  on  terms  they  can 
meet. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  authorized  to 
extend  credit  and  technical  guidance  to 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
credit  they  require  for  efficient  farming 
from  non-federal  sources,  in  amounts 
and  on  terms  to  meet  their  needs.  Un¬ 
der  the  authority  granted  to  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  supervised  loans 
may  be  made  to  purchase,  develop  or 
enlarge  farms  on  long-term  mortgages. 

Loans  may  also  be  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock,  tools,  equipment,  and 
operating  expenses,  repayable  over  a 
period  up  to  seven  years.  Annual  loans 
may  be  made  to  crop  farmers  to 
finance  normal  yearly  operating  expen¬ 
ses.  Present  authority  also  provides 
for  making  Special  Livestock  loans  to 
purchase  needed  fodder  and  finance 
current  operating  expenses  and  neces¬ 
sary  maintenance  costs.  In  designated 
areas  affected  by  natural  disasters 
such  as  flood,,  drought  or  windstorm, 
loans  may  be  made  to  help  farmers 
who  have  suffered  financial  loss  as  a 
result  of  these  causes. 

Over  10,000  farmers  in  New  York 
State  have  been  assisted  by  supervised 
credit  supplied  by  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  predecessor  agen¬ 
cies.  Nearly  $38,000,000.  has  been  loan¬ 
ed  in  the  state,  of  which  nearly  $28,- 
000,000.  has  been  credited  on  repay¬ 
ments.  Only  3.09%  has  been  written  off 


for  bad  accounts.  In  addition,  borrow¬ 
ers  have  paid  $4,250,000.  in  interest.  All 
money  paid  by  borrowers  goes  directly 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

In  nearly  every  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  of  the  state  one  will  find  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  helped  by  this 
agency.  Some  are  now  operating  debt 
free  enterprises.  Many  others  have 
graduated  to  normal  local  sources  of 
credit  and  around  2,500  families  cur¬ 
rently  indebted  for  loans  are  progress¬ 
ing  toward  becoming  eligible  for  credit 
from  other  established  institutions. 

The  administration  of  the  program  is 
now  being  carefully  studied,  nationally 
and  in  each  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  decreasing  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  without  reducing  the  service  to  ap¬ 
plicants  and  borrowers.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  transferring  addition¬ 
al  responsibilities  to  county  offices,  en¬ 
abling  a  reduction  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  at  the  state  and  national 
levels. 

By  the  planned  elimination  of  posi¬ 
tions  and  reduced  travel  costs  in  the 
New  York  State  Office  a  reduction  in 
costs  of  around  $37,000.  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Other  planned  administrative 
adjustments  will  save  an  additional 
$25,000.  in  the  next  fiscal  year’s  bud¬ 
get,  making  a  total  planned  reduction 
in  this  state  of  around  $62,000.  in  costs, 
which  is  evidence  of  the  commitment 
to  give  better  service  at  less  cost.- — R. 
Tyler  Space,  N.  Y.  State  Director 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  dairy  cow  in  a  year  will  excrete 
the  same  amount  of  potash  in  liquid 
form  as  is  found  in  200  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  This  adds  up  to  $6.50 
per  cow,  $130  for  20  cows,  or  $260  for 
40  cows. 
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and  you'll  get  a 

.. 


CRAINE  6-CELL 


Tile  Stave  Silo 


See  for  yourself . 


— why  no  other  silo  can  equal  the  new 
Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave!  Let  your 
Craine  dealer  show  you  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Greater  strength  —  actually  a 
third  wall  iri  the  center  of  each  stave! 
Greater  insulating  effectiveness  —  a 
double  row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each 
stave  to  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


Get  the 

INSIDE 

story . . . 


Beautiful  ?  YES  —  and  never  was  beauty 
more  practical  than  in  the  Craine  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave  Silo.  All  the  famous  features 
that  only  tile  can  give — plus  Craine  “ex¬ 
clusives”  that  mean  longer  life,  better  serv¬ 
ice,  more  profitable  feeding  on  your  farm! 


Absolutely  ACID-PROOF! 

The  Craine  6 -Cell  Tile  Silo  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  corrosive  juices  found 
in  all  silage.  The  tile  stave  is  acid-proof 
in  itself — and  a  special  asphalt  caulking 
compound  seals  all  joints — to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be  damaged  by 
silage  acids. 

Write  for  FACTS  . . . 


nXP 


rr rrn 

THE  THE  CONCRETE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE 

p  II  I  I  n  IHHHH 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


Full  details,  photos  and  prices  on  the 
new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo — and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos ! 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


Craine,  Inc.,  124  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  S 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  AND 
FARM  MACHINERY  AUCTION 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1954 

—  at  12:00  Noon  — 

On  the  Melvin  Hill  Road,  2  miles  South  of 
Phelps,  7  miles  Northwest  of  Geneva  and 
7  miles  South  of  Newark,  New  York. 

Having  sold  our  farm,  will  sell  our  cattle  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  highest  bidder: 

30  HEAD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  30 

Several  close  up  or  fresh  at  sale  time;  2  daughters  of 
Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean;  Daughters  of  many  other 
popular  NYABC  sires;  Artificial  Breeding  for  12  years; 
D.H.I.A.  Testing;  Bangs  Certified;  Calfhood  Vaccinated; 
T.B.  Accredited;  Vaccinated  against  Shipping  Fever; 
Veterinarian  inspected  prior  to  sale. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

A  complete  line  of  modern  farm  machinery  in  unusually 
good  condition. 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  GRAIN— About  25  ton  of  1st  and 
2nd  cutting  hay;  10  ton  straw;  500  bu.  oats;  450 
bu.  corn.  Lunch  available  at  sale. 

TERMS:  CASH  George  W.  Fair.  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX  Auctioneer  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


REGULAR  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  3 

Earlville,  New  York 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  125 
Majority  fresh  and  close  springers,  good 
proportion  of  first  calf  heifers  and  young, 
cows. 

Number  of  bred  heifers,  large  number  of 
heifer  calves,  and  an  outstanding  bull 
offering. 

Plan  to  attend  and  buy  your  Registered 
Holsteins  at  extremely  reasonable  prices 
in  this  oldest  of  all  established  Holstein 
sale  series. 

Sales  Manager 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

•  TYPt  P”  Pump  has  util  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH.  350  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  G PH 
from  25’  well.  Use  '/a  to  V2  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  GUARANTEED!  Also  Gear 
Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $£95 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey  — — 


Heal  an  email  udder-teat  wounds,  chaps,  cracks 
with  the  speedy  help  of  Corona,  the  Lanolin-rich 
ointment  with  odorless  antiseptic.  So  softening- 
sbothing.Many  home  uses, tool  TRIAL  SAMPLE  10c 

Write  “CORONA”  today.  Box  64JI,  Kenton,  Ohio 


REWARD 


WANTED 


American  Agriculturist  is  looking 
for  two  field  men  of  the  character 
of  Francis  Davis,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  (pic¬ 
tured  above.)  During  the  last  6 
years  Mr.  Davis  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  our  field  organization.  His 
income  has  been  better  than 
average. 

If  you  have  a  dependable  car  — 
like  to  meet  farmers— want  a  year- 
round  job  with  a  guaranteed  income 
to  start  with,  write  Mr.  Harry  Ennis, 
American  Agriculturist,  413  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  claim 
your  reward. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1954 


I  N  G  E  R  B  R  E  A  D  is  the 
magic  word  this  year,  for 
it’s  the  home  baked  prod¬ 
uct  that  will  mean  won¬ 
derful  prizes  for  winners 
at  the  end  of  this  year’s  baking  con¬ 
test  for  Grangers — the  19th  annual 
competition  that  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  New  York  State 
Grange  have  sponsored  together. 

Grange  homes  and  halls  will  soon 
be  fragrant  with  the  tempting  spicy 
smell  of  this  favorite  dessert,  for  the 
Subordinate  Grange  elimination 
contests  start  this  month.  They’ll  be 
followed  by  county  matches  in 
which  the  local  winners  will  com¬ 
pete.  In  the  finals  next  fall,  £t  State 
Grange  annual  session,  the  53  coun¬ 
ty  winners  will  vie  with  each  other 
for  the  title  of  state  champion 
gingerbread  maker  and  a  slew  of 
valuable  merchandise  prizes  and 
cash  awards. 

Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
committees,  from  the  State  level 
down,  will  have  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Eleven  thousand  score  cards, 
containing  rules,  prizes,  and  judges’ 
standards  for  scoring,  have  already 
been  sent  to  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  chairmen  of  the  local  S.&H. 
Committees.  If  you’re  a  Granger, 


GINGERBREAD  SCORE  CARD 


General  Appearance 

Size  5 

Shape  9  5 

Crust  . 

Color  3 

Smooth  3 

Thin  3 

Crisp  3 

Tender  3 

Crumb  . 

Color 
Lightness 


Perfect 

Score 

10 


15 


Judge's 

Score 


40 


5 

10 


Texture:  25 

a.  Fine  &  uniform 

grain  10 

b.  tender  5 

c.  moist  5 

d.  elastic  5 

Flavor  (taste  and  odor) 


35 


Total  .  100 


STANDARDS  FOR  SCORING 

$ 

Size:  Use  a  pan  approximately  8x8x2  or  7x7x2 
inches.  Cake  should  have  good  proportions  in 
relation  to  size  of  pan— neither  too  thin,  nor  too 
high  and  humped. 

Shape:  Slightly  rounded  or  flat  across  the  top,  not 
sunken  nor  humped  in  the  middle  and  cracked. 

Crust:  Should  be  thin;  crisp  (not  steamy);  tender 
and  smooth  (not  bubbly  nor  lumpy  in  appear¬ 
ance).  Color  of  top  and  bottom  of  cake  should 
be  uniform,  with  no  scorched  edges. 

Crumb  (inside  of  cake):  Color— even,  not  streaked. 
Texture— tender;  moist  (not  dried  out);  elastic 
(springy,  not  doughy);  cells  should  be  uniform 
in  size  (fine  grained  is  preferable  to  coarse 
grained).  Light. 

Flavor:  Should  be  well  blended,  even  throughout, 
well  mixed.  Flavor  should  not  be  too  strong. 


Heading  up  this  year's  gingerbread  contest  are  Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot  of  Poolville,  New 
York,  chairman  of  State  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  home  editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Guy 
Haviland,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Roy  Shearman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  State  committee 
members,  and  more  than  1,000  Pomonaiand  Subordinate  Grange  S.  &  H.  chairmen. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Mrs.  Floyd.  Wilmot 


see  your  local  chairman  and  find 
out  the  date  of  your  Subordinate 
Grange  contest.  If  you’re  not  yet  a 
Granger,  why  not  join  now  and  get 
into  this  friendly  contest  with  high 
stakes  at  the  end? 

The  rules  are  as  “easy  as  pie” 
(or  gingerbread!).  Here  they  are: 

1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a 
member  of  a  New  York  State 
Subordinate  Grange.  All  Grange 


members  (men  and  women) 
are  eligible,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  are  professional 
bakers. 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter 
gingerbread  baked  in  a  pan 
approximately  8x8x2  or  7x7x2 
inches.  (See  Score  Card  on  this 
page.) 

3.  Gingerbread  made  with  a  gin¬ 
gerbread  mix  is  not  eligible  for 


entry  in  this  baking  contest. 

4.  The  winner  of  each  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  Contest  is  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  County  Contest  with 
other  Subordinate  Grange  win¬ 
ners,  and  the  county  winners 
are  to  compete  together  in  the 
finals  at  State  Grange  Annual 
Session. 

Prizes 

Prizes  for  the  Subordinate  Grange 
Contests  will  be  arranged  for  by  the 
local  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Pomona  contest  prizes  will  be  do¬ 
nated  by  American  Agriculturist 
advertisers,  and  additional  prizes 
will  be  arranged  for  by  Pomona 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committees. 

In  the  State  finals  next  fall  both 
cash  and  merchandise  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  winners.  Each  of  the  53 
finalists  will  receive  a  $3.00  entry 
prize  from  the  State  Grange,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $159  in  entry  prizes, 
and  cash  prizes  totaling  $100.00  will 
be  awarded  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  as  follows: 

i 

First  Prize _ $25.00 

2nd _ 20.00 

3rd _ 15.00 

4th  _  10.00 

5th  _  5.00 

6th  _  3.00 

7th  _ 2.00 

8th  to  27th  ($1.00  each)$20.00 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  announce 
the  merchandise  prizes  that  will  be 


awarded  to  finalists,  but  we  can  say 
this  much:  They  will  be  super- 
duper  as  in  other  years!  Watch  for 
the  announcement  of  them,  with 
pictures,  in  a  Spring  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  but  don’t  wait 
until  then  to  get  into  the  act!  The 
time  is  now  if  you’re  going  to  give 
yourself  the  chance  of  being  a 
thrilled  State  winner,  like  Mrs. 
Pearl  Drake  of  Gainesville,  who  car¬ 
ried  off  top  honors  in  last  year’s 
contest.  She  never  expected  to  win, 
but  her  entry  earned  her  a  home 
freezer,  a  large  hanging  spice  cab¬ 
inet  of  hand-rubbed  pine,  a  silver- 
plated  cake  plate,  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing  jars,  $30.00  in  cash,  and  grocer¬ 
ies  galore! 

The  nine  finalists  having  the  next 
highest  scores  also  got  wonderful 
prizes — and  all  of  the  thousands  of 
Grangers  who  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
test  during  the  year  had  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  getting  into  this  popu¬ 
lar  annual  competition.  See  if  you 
can’t  be  one  of  the  1954  winners — • 
and  while  you’re  trying,  your  family 
will  enjoy  sampling  some  of  those 
delicious,  nutritious  gingerbreads 
you’ll  be  baking! 


NINETEENTH  ANNEAL  BAKING  CONTEST  SPONSORED  JOINTLY  BY 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  AND  NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE 
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Upholstering  for 
Commercial  Purposes 

An  inquiry  regarding  the  repair  of 
upholstered  furniture  by  individuals, 
not  business  firms,  calls  attention  to  a 
practice  that  violates  the  State  Bed¬ 
ding  Laws  (often  unintentionally).  For 
the  protection  of  the  public,  each  state 
provides  a  law  permitting  only  licensed 
upholsterers  to  do  this  type  of  work. 
Inspection  of  the  stuffings  used  may  be 
made  at  any  time. 

The  State  provides  labels  which  must 
be  filled  in  by  each  firm,  stating  the 
amount  and  kind  of  stuffing  used.  A 
white  label  indicates  all  new  material; 
the  yellow  label,  re-used  materials.  The 
wisdom  of  this  law  is  seen  when,  for 
example,  a  chair  made  by  a  “fly-by- 
night”  workman  was  opened,  disclosing 
dirty  burlap  and  excelsior  which  in¬ 
cluded  sweepings  from  the  floor. 

Anyone  interested  in  doing  uphol¬ 
stery  repair  at  home,  for  commercial 
purposes,  should  contact  the  State  La¬ 
bor  Department  for  information  re¬ 
garding  a  license  and  cost  of  labels. 

Boiled  Linseed  Oil 

In  reading  through  a  recent  issue  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  I  saw  what  you 
wrote  about  cleaning  an  old  clock  with 
hot  water,  turpentine  and  boiled  linseed 
oil  method.  I  once  used  this  wash  on  all 
of  my  furniture  with  very  good  results 
and  would  like  to  continue  using  it.  How¬ 
ever,  our  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  the 
boiled  linseed  oil.  The  raw  linseed  oil  is 
too  sticky  to  use.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  might  be  able  to  get  this  oil?  I  have 
been  told  it  cannot  be  done  to  raw  oil 
in  one's  own  home."  —  Mrs.  F.  L.  Bink, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Your  dealer  will  order  boiled  linseed 
oil  for  you  if  you  ask  him  to  do  so.  To 
boil  raw  linseed  oil  at  home  is  DANG¬ 
EROUS,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable. 


OUR  NEW  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book  is  just  off  the  press!  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color,  and 
from  cover  to  cover  is  filled  with  de¬ 
signs  that  will  inspire  you  to  sew. 

It  contains  Easter  fashions,  little  bo¬ 
lero  dresses,  town  and  country  cottons, 
fashions  for  day  and  night  time. 
There’s  a  dress  to  make  in  a  single 
day,  travel  ensembles  for  vacation 
days,  skirts  and  shirts  galore,  aprons 
and  house  dresses,  seashore  fashions 
(for  children,  too!).  It  tells  you  about 
new  fabric  trends  and  is  filled  with 
practical  hints.  The  price  is  just  25c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose 
25  cents  (in  coin).  Please  write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


DID  YOU  EXPECT  A 
WARM  HOME  WHEN  YOU 
BOUGHT  YOUR  HEATER? 


•  ARE  YOU  CONFINED  TO  ONE  ROOM? 

•  ARE  YOUR  FLOORS  ICY  COLD? 

•  ARE  YOUR  CEILINGS  OVERHEATED? 

•  ARE  YOU  WASTING  FUEL  ON  SOOT  AND  SMOKE? 

•  IS  YOUR  HEAT  GOING  UP  THE  CHIMNEY? 

•  ARE  YOUR  FUEL  BILLS  TOO  HIGH? 


is  your  heater  foolin’  and  freezin’  you 

WHY  WAIT  UNTIL  YEAR 


GETS  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  COLD  FLO< 
ENDS  OVERHEATED  CEILINGS 


R  PROBLEM 


For  the  price  of  a  heater— Siegler  gives  you 


No  costly  pipes  or  registers  to  install  or  clean ! 
YOU  SAVE  4  WAYS  WITH  SIEGLER 

1.  No  costly  basements  to  dig. 

2.  No  expensive  furnace  installations. 

3.  No  pipes  or  registers  to  buy  or  installer 

4.  No  expensive  cleaning  jobs. 

2-IN-l  HEATMAKER  stops  chimney  waste  — saves  up  to  50%  in  fuel! 
SIEGLERMATIC  DRAFT  ends  soot,  smoke  and  chimney  troubles! 

MONET  BACK  G  D  A 


For  more  information -write  SIEGLER-Centralia,  III. 
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Young  cook  is  one  of  the  East’s  top  winners 


Teen-Age  Cook  Wins  16  Ribbons 
in  New  Jersey  Competition 


Joan  Jurgensen  of  Baptistown, 
N.  J.  is  only  17  years  old,  but  she 
has  already  won  72  ribbons  for  her 
cooking  skill,  and  what’s  more  she’s 
won  them  all  in  the  last  three 
years.  Last  fall  Joan  entered  cook¬ 
ing  competition  at  the  Flemington 
Fair  and  took  16  ribbons — all  of 
them  blue. 

Joan  not  only  wins  prizes  for  her 
cooking,  but  she  gives  cooking 
demonstrations  as  well.  And  when 
it  comes  to  yeast,  Joan  always  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


“It’s  so  fast-rising,”  she  says.  “And 
really  easy  to  use.” 

Everywhere  in  the  country — 
prize-winning  cooks  use  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  Out  of 
9,449  prize  winners  surveyed,  over 
90%  said  they  depend  on  it.  This 
grand  yeast  is  so  handy . . .  keeps  for 
months  at  a  time  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  And  it  always  rises  fast.  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home  it’s  con¬ 
venient  to  use  yeast.  Just  look  for 
the  label  that  says  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture . . . 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
AA-24,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


$50  WEEK  IN  SPARE  TIME 

—  Even  Without  Experience! 


2-Eyelet 
Brown  Calf 
Leather 
Lined 


Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  secure, 
independent  shoe  business — with¬ 
out  investment.  Steady  demand 
and  repeats.  Up  to  $4.00  pair 
advance  commissions.  Big  bonus. 
Latest  smart  styles  top  quality, 
heel-to-toe  cushion.  Complete  line. 
It’s  easy  to  start  Write  for  FREE  OUT¬ 
FIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 

79  Sudbury  St..  Dept.  9,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


The  New  Morion  Blue  Lawn  Grass 


•HARRIS  SEEDS 

Why  Is  Everyone  Talking  About  Merion? 

Because: 

It’s  absolutely  hardy  and  permanent. 

It  resists  invasion  by  weeds  and  crabgrass. 

It  stands  close  cutting  and  makes  a  dense  turf. 

It  goes  further  than  other  grass  seed.  (A  pound  will 
plant  1000  sq.  ft.). 

The  price  is:  %  lb.  $2.55;  1  lb.  $4.55;  2  lbs. 

$8.80  Postpaid 

(Instructions  for  making  a  Merion  Blue  lawn  sent  with 
each  order.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
It  you  grow  tor  market,  ask  lor  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

26  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CAT ALOG  itmv  much* 
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2013.  Party,  play  and  schoolgirl  spe¬ 
cial!  In  one  pattern,  puff  and  long 
sleeve  versions  and  sweetheart  neck  or 
collared  style  dresses  in  sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4:  Dress  with  sweetheart  neckline 
and  puff  sleeves,  2%  yds.  35-in.  Col¬ 
lared,  long  sleeve  dress,  2  %  yds.  35-in. 
with  %  yd.  for  collar. 

2714.  Easy-to-make  because  it’s  cut 
in  only  three  main  pattern  pieces: 
front,  back  and  side  front  panel.  Sizes 
are  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in. 


Sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16%:  4%  yds. 
39-in. 

2704.  New  two-piece  with  scalloped 
detail  to  tell  you  it’s  almost  Spring! 
Short  or  three-quarter  sleeved  jacket 
with  smooth  gored  skirt  in  sizes  12-20, 
36-48.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  En¬ 
close  25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add 
25c  for  our  new  Spring-Summer  FASHION 
BOOK  wihch  i  ustrates  in  color,  scores  of 


2826.  Proportioned  especially  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure,  this  half-size 
dress  has  the  kind  of  styling  to  trea¬ 
sure  in  shantungs  as  well  as  cottons. 


attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages. 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


••THE  COMSTOC  KS  OF  CORNELL” 


THE  COMSTOCKS  OF  CORNELL: 
John  Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Bots- 
ford  Comstock.  An  autobiography  by 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock;  edited  by 
Glenn  W.  Herrick  and  Ruby  Green 
Smith.  Published  by  the  Comstock  Pub¬ 
lishing  Associates,  a  division  of  the 
Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Price  $4.50. 

Although  it  is  more  than  23  years 
since  Anna  Botsfor '  Comstock  wrote 
the  last  page  of  her  autobiography,  a 
few  days  before  her  death  in  1930,  her 
story  has  only  just  now  been  published. 
It  is  such  an  absorbing,  happy  account 
of  the  lives  of  herself  and  her  eminent 
husband,  John  Henry  Comstock,  that 
all  readers  can  feel  grateful  to  the  two 
editors,  Glenn  W.  Herrick  and  Ruby 
Green  Smith,  who  have  at  last  brought 
her  pages  to  light. 

The  Comstocks  both  grew  up  in  pio¬ 
neer  homes  and  were  among  the  first 
students  at  Cornell  back  in  the  ’60’s 
and  ’70’s,  when  the  new  university  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  Morrill  Hall  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  hayfield.  It  was  there  that 
they  first  met  and,  after  their  marriage 
in  1876,  established  their  home  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fifty  odd  years  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  as  natural  history 
scientists,  teachers,  writers,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cornell  community. 


Farm  people  owe  much  to  John 
Henry  Comstock’s  long  study  of  eco¬ 
nomic  insect  problems.  The  world’s 
first  insectary  where  insects  could  be 
studied  on  living  plants  was  erected  be¬ 
hind  the  Comstock’s  campus  home,  and 
many  of  his  books  on  entomology  are 
still  standard.  His  wife’s  account  of  his 
lonely  childhood,  of  his  struggles  to 
get  an  education,  and  of  his  later  work 
and  success  is  an  inspiring  tale.  Her 
own  life  and  the  story  of  the  nature 
study  work  which  she  carried  on  at 
Cornell  and  helped  to  extend  to  schools 
in  this  country  and  abroad  is  equally 
fascinating.  Her  HANDBOOK  OF  NA- 
URE  STUDY,  first  published  in  1911, 
is  still  a  best  seller  and  is  a  book  which 
every  family  would  enjoy  owning  and 
find  useful. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  or  a  Cornellian, 
or  a  naturalist,  the  story  of  THE  COM¬ 
STOCKS  OF  CORNELL  will  have  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  for  you,  but  even  if  you 
have  never  before  heard  of  the  Com¬ 
stocks,  this  book  will  delight  you,  for 
it  is  a  heart-warming  love  story  and 
a  thrilling  narrative  of  pioneer  life,  of 
adventure  in  new  fields,  and  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  from  the  1860’s  to  1930 — in  short, 
the  story  of  two  absolutely  remarkable 
people. — Mabel  Hebei. 
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Popular  Pizza 


Br/  LUCILE  BREWER 


0OR  Sunday  night  supper,  or  for 
entertaining  the  crowd  some 
evening,  why  not  try  pizza, 
that  savory,  colorful,  easily 
made  Italian  dish  ?  There  are  so  many 
tasty  variations  of  pizza  (pronounced 
peets-za) — sausage  pizza,  mushroom 
pizza,  olive  pizza,  and  others.  And  with 
pizza  for  your  main  dish  you  need  only 
a  salad— a  tossed  green  salad  or,  per¬ 
haps,  a  Waldorf  salad — celery  sticks; 
pickles,  sweet  or  sour;  dessert  and 
coffee. 

Real  pizza  is  made  with  a  yeast 
dough  base.  When  you  make  it,  giv6  the 
dough  time  to  rise.  It  should  get  under 
way  about  1V2  hours  before  shaping  it. 
Of  course  you  can  make  the  dough 
ahead  of  time  and  store  it  in  your  re¬ 
frigerator;  it  will  keep  several  days. 
Pizza  dough  may  also  be  bought  in 
Italian  bakeries  and  restaurants  for 
around  20  cents  a  pound,  but  it’s  fun 
to  make  your  own.  Here  is  a  good 
recipe : 

Dough  for  the  Pizza 

Pour  1  cup  boiling  water  over  2 
tablespoons  shortening,  1 l/2  teaspoons 
salt  and  2  teaspoons  sugar.  Cool  to 
lukewarm  and  add  1  yeast  cake  or  1 
package  dry  yeast  which  has  been  soft¬ 
ened  in  !4  cup  lukewarm  water. 

Add  3  x/2  cups  sifted  flour,  %  at  a 
time.  Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
dough  is  stiff.  Then  knead  lightly  on 
board  until  dough  is  smooth. 

Cut  off  a  piece  of  dough  a  little  larg¬ 
er  than  a  golf  ball.  Stretch  and  pat  it 
into  a  circle  about  5  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  %-inch  thick.  With  the 
finger  tips  form  a  slender  rim  around 
the  outside.  Transfer  circles  to  greased 
cookie  sheets.  Brush  with  salad  oil  and 
let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 

To  top  the  pizza,  you  will  need: 
Tomatoes:  You  can  use  Italian  to¬ 
mato  paste,  or  make  your  own  from 
canned  tomatoes.  (Directions  given  in 
next  column.) 

Seasonings:  Garlic,  onion,  marjoram, 
oregano  (dried  Italian  herb).  If  you 
can’t  get  it,  use  a  bit  of  sage,  salt, 
pepper,  cayenne. 

Cheese:  Mozzarella  cheese,  a  milk  un¬ 
salted  cheese  found  in  many  Italian 


Flower  Basket 
Iris,  Sunflower 
Primrose,  Pansy 
Bleeding  Heart 
Sweet  Clover 
Spring  Tulips 
Rose  of  Sn 


aron 
Morning-Glory 
Poppy,  Poinsettia 
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markets,  is  best,  but  if  you  can’t  get 
it,  use  a  good  processed  American 
cheese. 

Parmesan  Cheese:  Use  the  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  that  comes  in  cans 
or  jars  if  you  can’t  buy  it  in  a  piece 
and  grate  it  yourself. 

Now  comes  the  preparation  of  the 
pizza.  To  make  your  own  tomato  paste, 
drain  juice  from  a  No.  2  can  tomatoes, 
chop  pulp.  Add  1  clove  garlic,  finely 
chopped;  1  small  onion,  chopped;  V2 
teaspoon  butter.  Mix  together  lightly. 

Cut  cheese  into  small  cubes  to  make 
about  1  cup  Mozzarella  or  processed 
American  cheese. 

Cut  six  fillets  of  anchovy  into  tiny 
bits. 

Cut  cooked  ham  into  slivers. 

When  the  pizza  dough  is  light,  pat 
the  circles  of  pizza  dough  inside  the 
rim  to  flatten  slightly.  Spoon  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  layer  of  tomato  and  sprinkle  with 
the  Mozzarella  cheese  up  to,  but  not  on, 
the  rims.  Put  the  chopped  anchovies  on 
some  of  the  pizza,  the  ham  slivers  on 
others,  and  leave  some  plain. 

Sprinkle  all  with  grated  Parmesan 
and  drizzle  lightly  with  salad  oil.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  about  30  minutes 
or  until  the  pizza  are  golden  brown.  If 
they  have  to  wait  a  minute  before  ser¬ 
ving,  turn  heat  off  and  let  stand  in 
oven  until  ready  to  serve. 

They  must  be  piping  hot! 

The  circles  of  dough  may  be  made 
12  inches  in  diameter,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  about  10  minutes  longer  baking. 
To  serve  a  large  pizza,  cut  in  big  pie¬ 
shaped  wedges. 

Sausage  Pizza:  Crumble  sausage  and 
brown  it.  Scatter  over  dough,  cover 
with  tomatoes  and  then  cheese. 

Mushroom  Pizza:  Cover  dough  with 
tomato  paste.  Add  oregano,  garlic,  salt, 
pepper,  sliced  cheese  and  top  with  sau¬ 
teed  mushrooms. 

Olive  Pizza:  Follow,  directions  for 
Mushroom  Pizza.  Arrange  sliced  stuffed 
olives  or  ripe  olive  strips  over  top. 

Italian  Sausage  Pizza:  Cover  dough 
with  sharp  grated  Italian  cheese. 
Spread  with  1  can  Italian  tomatoes, 
drained  and  mixed  with  1  clove  minced 
garlic,  oregano,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  Mozzarella  and 
top  with  thin  slices  of  Italian  sausage. 

If  you  want  to  make  pizza  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  effort,  split  8 
English  muffins  and  toast  them. 

Mix  2  cans  Italian  tomato  paste  with 
y2  can  water,  x/2  teaspoon  thyme,  salt 
and  pepper.  Slice  %  pound  processed 
cheese.  Spread  tomato  paste  on  toasted 
muffins.  Arrange  cheese  on  tomato. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan.  Drizzle 
salad  oil  over  top.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(400°)  25  minutes.  Makes  16. 

.  —  A.  A.  — 

Ttetv  2cU(t 

HERE  is  your  book  of  FLOWER 
QUILTS— Quilt  Book  No.  Q-101. 
Many  of  you  have  written  and  asked 
for  a  collection  of  flower  quilts;  so  be¬ 
tween  the  covers  of  this  new  quilt  book 
you  will  find  full  details  for  making 
twelve  lovely  quilts — six  pieced  and  six 
appliqued.  Tulip,  Morning-Glory,  Pansy, 
Bleeding  Heart  and  Poinsettia  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  favorite  flowers  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  collection.  You’ll  enjoy 
your  copy  and  want  others  as  surprise 
gifts  for  your  friends.  Price — Fifty 
Cents. 

Send  50c  in  COINS,  your  name  and 
address  and  the  BOOK  number  (Q-101) 
to  ANNE  CABOT,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  1150  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


in  Gold  Medal  Certificate||p 
for  Churches,  Clubs,  Charily 


Collect  Gold  Medal  Certificates  in 
specially  marked  sacks  of  Gold  Medal  Flour. 
They’re  worth  reabmoney!* 

ANNOUNCING  BETTY  CROCKER  S 
FRIENDSHIP  FUND 


c0u:ch- 

Rarity 


Isn’t  there  something  your  community  needs 
. . .  like  equipment  for  the  church  kitchen  . . .  bats 
and  mitts  for  the  team?  I’m  sure  there  is.  And 
we  at  General  Mills  are  making  this  Friendship 
Fund  offer  to  help  you  now.  All  your  group  does 
is  collect  these  Gold  Medal  Certificates  that  come 
in  specially  marked  sacks.  Isn’t  this  an  easy, 
satisfying  way  to  help  your  community?" 


OF  GENERAL  MILLS 


Look  for  the  Specially  marked  Friendship 
|  Fund  sacks  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  with  valuable 
|  Gold  Medal  Certificates  inside— redeemable  by 
your  church,  club  or  charity  for  real  money. 

:: 

Gold  Medal  Certificates  and  redemption 
instructions  are  attached  to  recipe  folders  inside 
specially  marked  Gold  Medal  sacks.  Values  of 
these  certificates  increase  up  to  50q,  depending 
on  sack  size. 

*General  Mills  will  redeem  these 

%  certificates  from  bona-fide  organizations.  ^ 

Examples:  any  church  group,  federated  women’s 
clubs  or  PTA,  veteran  organizations  or  scout 
)  groups,  any  national  or  community  drive 
and  all  charities.  And, 


no  group’s  too  small! 

Get  your  group  started 

collecting  certificates  NOW 

IT’LL  BE  FUN... EASY,  TOO, 

SINCE  MORE  SACKS  SOLD  THAN 
THE  NEXT  5  BRANDS  COMBINED 


Gold  Medal  Flour 
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WHAT’S  GONE  BEFORE 

General  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  whole 
army  to  the  Americans  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga,  and  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
seemed  brighter  than  it  had  ever  been. 
But  the  end  seemed  still  discouragingly 
far  off,  and  political  affairs  were  in  a 
muddle.  Congress  was  supposed  to  be  di¬ 
recting  the  affairs  of  the  army  and  the 
colonies,  but  actually  it  had  no  power, 
and  each  state  was  a  law  unto  itself. 
Meantime  came  the  dreadful  winter  of 
Valley  Forge,  when  Washington’s  army 
froze  and  starved.  In  the  spring  came 
another  call  from  General  Sullivan  to  the 
men  of  New  Hampshire,  this  time  to  unite 
with  the  French  to  drive  the  British  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Many  of  the 
French  officers  scoffed  at  the  motley  rab¬ 
ble,  but  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  appre¬ 
ciated  what  the  Americans  had  already 
done.  While  Eb  was  at  home  during  the 
year  of  1779,  Jerry  Eastman  accompanied 
the  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition  against 
the  Indians,  and  while  there  met  again 
their  old  friend,  Red  Holt,  and  his  squaw. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

HROUGHOUT  his  life  Ebenezer 
Webster  never  had  a  more  heart¬ 
breaking  experience  than  when  he  had 
to  watch  the  execution  of  Major  John 
Andre,  the  British  spy.  The  scene  came 
back  to  him  time  and  again  long  after¬ 
wards  when  he  was  troubled  and  un¬ 
able  to  sleep.  He  knew  the  story  by 
heart,  even  the  parts  that  he  did  not 
personally  see.  How  sad,  he  often 
thought,  that  of  the  three  involved, 
Arnold,  his  wife  and  Andre,  the  only 
decent  one  had  to  pay  the  penalty. 1 

After  receiving  Arnold’s  message 
that  he  was  willing  to  surrender  West 
Point  after  making  some  slight  show 
of  resistance,  General  Clinton  had  sent 
Andre  up  the  Hudson  River  on  the 
British  boat  “Vulture”  to  meet  Arnold 
secretly  and  get  from  him  the  detailed 
plans  of  the  fort.  Clinton’s  orders  to 
Andre  were  never  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  change  out  of  his  British 
uniform.  But  while  Andre  was  on  shore 
conferring  with  Arnold,  the  ship  “Vul¬ 
ture”  was  fired  on  by  the  Americans, 
and  it  backed  down  the  stream  out  of 
range,  leaving  Andre  to  get  back  as 
best  he  could. 

Arnold  advised  Andre  to  put  on  civ¬ 
ilian  clothes,  which  he  did,  and  re¬ 
crossed  the  river  with  a  guide  by  the 
name  of  Smith.  Then  he  started  to 
make  his  way  back  to  the  British  lines. 
The  cowardly  Smith  deserted  him,  and 
Andre  rode  on  alone  in  the  maze  of 
roads  of  Westchester  County,  finally 
becoming  lost  and  starting  to  travel  in 
a  great  circle.  Near  Pleasantville,  New 
York,  three  Dutchmen  were  playing 
cards  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Im¬ 
pressed  by  Andre’s  rich  clothes  and 
fine  boots,  these  men  stopped  him, 
probably  more  interested  in  getting  his 
boots  or  taking  his  money  than  for  any 
patriotic  reason. 

Over  Andre’s  protests  the  men  re¬ 
moved  his  boots,  and  in  them  they 
found  a  map  of  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point  and  the  letter  to  the  British 
commander  signed  by  Benedict  Arnold. 
Andre,  who  was  traveling  under  the 
name  of  John  Anderson,  promised  his 
captors  that  they  would  be  rewarded 
handsomely  if  they  helped  him  get  back 
to  General  Clinton.  Probably  thinking 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two 
in  the  bush,  the  men  believed  they 
would  get  a  bigger  reward  and  would 


be  much  safer  personally  if  they  con¬ 
ducted  N;he  prisoner  to  an  American 
officer.  So  they  took  him  to  Colonel 
Jameson  at  Pleasantville,  who  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  the  note  to  Arnold. 

Eb  Webster  was  not  personally  pres¬ 
ent  at  Andre’s  courtmartial,  but  later 
he  and  Jerry  heard  a  firsthand  ac¬ 
count  of  it  from  Enoch  Greenleaf,  a 
Hampshireman  who  had  acted  as  one 
of  the  guards  at  the  trial.  Greenleaf 
told  how  the  American  officers  who 
tried  Andre  at  Tappan  on  the  Hudson 
on  September  29,  1780,  were  almost 
overcome  with  emotion.  General  Greene 
presided  over  the  15-man  board.  The 
trial  was  held  in  a  little  red  meeting¬ 
house.  It  was  a  hot  fall  afternoon  with 
flies  buzzing  around  in  the  sunshine 
that  fell  through  the  half  open  shutters. 
Andre  seemed  to  be  the  most  self- 
possessed  man  in  the  room. 

Time  and  again  the  kindly-inten- 
tioned  officers  tried  to  find  some  excuse 
to  avoid  the  extreme  penalty.  But  every 
time  they  were  stopped  by  Andre’s  ex¬ 
treme  frankness.  He  held  nothing  back. 
Before  the  trial  he  had  written  a  note 
to  General  Washington  explaining  that 
his  name  was  not  Anderson,  but  Andre. 
He  told  how  he  had  expected  to  travel 
in  his  own  uniform  and  that  Arnold  had 
influenced  him  against  it  for  safety 
reasons. 

The  board  could  not  overlook  the 
sad  fact!  Andre  was  an  enemy  officer, 
he  had  been  found  in  the  American 
lines  in  civilian  clothes,  and  on  his  per¬ 
son  were  the  incriminating  papers. 
Tears  blinded  their  eyes  when  they 
finally  had  to  sign  the  order  for  his 
execution. 

Greenleaf  kept  repeating  over  and 
over  how  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
guards  fell  in  love  with  the  handsome 
young  man  who  bore  himself  so  cheer¬ 
fully  and  bravely  under  his  impending- 
doom. 

In  a  final  effort  to  save  Andre,  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  wrote  to  General  Clin¬ 
ton  offering  to  exchange  him  for  the 
person  of  the  traitor,  Arnold.  Clinton 
refused. 

Then  came  the  day  of  execution.  It 
was  a  beautiful  fall  morning.  Most  of 
the  American  army  was  present,  to¬ 
gether  with  thousands  of  civilians  from 
far  and  near.  Andre  rose  early,  shaved, 
and  dressed  with  great  care,  and  then 
when  the  time  came,  he  linked,  his  arms 
companionably  with  those  of  two  guards 
and  started  in  the  procession  that  led 
to  the  gallows.  At  the  beginning  the 
fifers  were  playing  the  old  tune  “The 
Blue  Bird,”  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Andrd  paused  for  a  moment  to  tell 
them  how  well  they  played.  Then  they 
struck  into  the  slow,  solemn  music  of 
the  Dead  March,  and  the  procession 
went  on. 

Coming  at  last  in  sight  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  with  a  team  hitched  to  a  wagon 
under  it,  Andre  suddenly  stopped,  and 
almost  shouted: 

“God,  must  I  die  like  this?” 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  hoped  to 
be  shot  instead  of  hanged.  Then  he 
said : 

“I  have  borne  everything  else  with 
fortitude — ”  as  indeed  he  had,  “but  this 
is  degrading.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  but  I  have  a  mother  and 
sisters  who  'will  be  much  mortified.” 

Arriving  at  the  wagon,  Andre  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment.  The  American 
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officer  in  charge  said  in  a  low  voice: 

“Major  Andre,  you  will  please  get  on 
the  wagon.” 

Andre  took  hold  as  if  to  jump  up,  but 
his  strength  apparently  suddenly  fail¬ 
ing,  he  finally  put  one  knee  on  the  wag¬ 
on’s  ledge  and  pulled  himsef  up  slowly. 
There  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
hangman,  who  had  blackened  his  face 
and  hands  so  that  no  one  would  recog¬ 
nize  him. 

The  executioner  started  to  slip  the 
noose  over  Andre’s  head  when  the  pris¬ 
oner  said: 

“Take  your  black  hands  off  me.” 

Snatching  the  noose  out  of  the  hang¬ 
man’s  hands,  he  opened  his  own  collar, 
slipped  the  noose  over  his  head,  and 
pulled  the  knot  tight  under  his  right 
ear.  Then  the  officer  in  charge  said: 

“Major  Andre,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  you  can  now  speak,  for  you 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live.” 

Andre  laughed  a  little  at  the  group 
of  officers,  many  of  whom  were  weep¬ 
ing. 

“I  have  nothing  to  say,  gentlemen, 
except  that  I  hope  you  will  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  I  met  my  fate  as  becomes  a 
soldier.” 

Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  white 
silk  handkerchief  and  tied  it  over  his 
eyes.  Another  was  passed  around  his 
arms,  the  autumn  wind  lifting  his  hair 
a  little.  Suddenly  the  music  stopped, 
the  horses  hitched  to  the  wagon  were 
lashed  and  jumped  forward,  from  the 
crowd  came  a  great  moan,  and  then  all 
was  still. 

Whenever  Eb  thought  of  the  awful 
scene  he  also  remembered  that  other 
fine  young  man,  this  time  an  American, 
whom  the  British  had  hung  as  a  spy 
early  in  the  war,  Nathan  Hale,  whose 
dying  words  were : 

“I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
give  to  my  country.” 

In  after  years  when  Eb  Webster 
thought  of  these  two  young  men,  and 
of  the  thousands  of  others — dozens  of 
whom  he  had  known  personally — who 
had  died  on  American  soil,  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  renewed  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  these  supreme  sac¬ 
rifices  mean  something  to  his  and  to 
all  succeeding  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

With  the  failure  of  Arnold’s  scheme 
to  betray  West  Point,  and  with  the  war 
in  the  north  practically  ended,  Eb  Web¬ 
ster  found  himself  at  home  again.  To  be 
sure,  the  guns  roared  on,  and  men  died 
in  the  far-off  southern  colonies  to  which 
the  British  had  transferred  their  acti¬ 
vities.  But  there,  too,  matters  were 
rapidly  shaping  to  the  defeat  of  the 
British  and  the  end  of  the  war. 

Indeed,  Eb  thought,  there  was  reason 
enough  for  his  being  home  and  tending 
to  his  own  business.  From  a  financial 
standpoint  the  war,  with  its  inevitable 
inflation,  had  nearly  ruined  him  and, 
for  that  matter,  nearly  every  other 
American  with  any  savings.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  had  seen  Eb  and  most 
of  his  neighbors  with  some  moderate 
prosperity.  He  owned  a  share  in  the 
mill,  his  farm  was  paid  for.  By  hard- 
work  and  constant  saving  he  and  his 
wife  had  made  for  themselves  a  little 
security.' 

But  now  nearly  all  of  it  was  swept 
away.  His  interest  in  the  mill  was  gone, 
the  farm  was  heavily  mortgaged.  The 
Continental  money  received  for  the  mill 
and  on  the  mortgage  was  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  worthless.  To  carry  on  the  war, 
Congress,  and  even  the  states,  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  money  by  the 
simple  process  of  running  the  printing 
presses.  The  more  they  printed  the  less 
value  the  paper  had.  In  1777  Continen¬ 
tal  money  was  worth  something  with¬ 
in  5  per  cent,  in  fact,  of  hard  money. 
By  1780  it  took  40  dollars  of  Continen¬ 
tal  paper  money  to  equal  one  dollar  in 
gold,  and  soon  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  printed. 

This  affected  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  Eb  Webster  and  everyone  else. 
Wages  sky-rocketed.  Those  who  work¬ 


ed  at  common  labor  were  paid  as  much 
as  $75  a  day.  Financial  ruin  faced  men 
everywhere. 

But  money  and  war  troubles  were 
not  the  only  problems  that  plagued  the 
Americans.  Even  the  weather  took  a 
hand.  The  winter  of  1779-80  was  the 
worst  Eb  could  ever  remember.  For 
forty  days,  including  the  whole  month 
of  March,  there  was  not  a  bit  of  thaw- 
ing  on  the  south  side  of  any  house,  and 
snow  lay  four  feet  deep  on  the  level 
from  the  middle  of  November  until  the 
middle  of  the  following  April.  Wild 
animals  starved.  Everyone  suffered. 

One  night,  coming  in  along  the  path 
that  he  had  shoveled  through  the  deep 
snow  from  the  barn  to  the  house,  Eb 
looked  off  to  the  north  and  was  awed 
by  flashing  streamers  of  light  in  the 
sky.  Hurrying  into  the  house,  he  called 
to  Abbie  and  the  children  to  bundle  up 
and  come  out  to  see  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  the  northern  lights. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  Abigail  said 
in  a  low  tone. 

Eb  smiled. 

“It’s  a  good  omen,”  he  prophesied 
“A  sign  from  God  that  he  is  now 
pleased  with  his  children,  that  the  war 
will  soon  be  over,  and  we  shall  have 
peace  again.” 

Less  visionary,  Abigail  was  not  so 
sure.  She  shook  her  head. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “I’ll  believe, 
it  when  I  see  it.” 

*  *  * 

On  a  day  in  May  of  that  same  year 
while  Eb  was  away  at  West  Point  came 
another  omen,  this  time  a  frightening 
one.  On  that  nice  spring  morning,  the 
sun  rose  clear  and  bright.  But  soon  it 
was  obscured.  By  noon,  even  the  hens 
went  to  roost  and  candles  had  to  be 
lighted  m  the  houses.  Abbie  and  the 
older  children  were  busy  planting  corn, 
but  fearing  some  great  disaster,  she 
took  them  all  back  to  the  house,  shut 
the  door,  and  lit  the  candles. 

While  Abbie  was  trying  to  comfort 
the  terrified  younger  children,  a  knock 
came  on  the  door  and  Hannah  Eastman 
entered. 

“What  does  this  darkness  mean?” 
she  cried. 

Remembering  Eb’s  prophecy  about 
the  northern  lights,  Abbie  laughed  a 
little  ruefully,  and  said: 

“Today  is  Friday  —  Black  Friday. 
Maybe  it  means  more  trouble.”  It  was 
agreed  that  it  was  not  an  eclipse,  but 
no  one  ever  had  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion.  It  was  ling  remembered  with  awe 
as  “The  Dark  Day.” 

*  *  * 

It  was  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings 
that  Eb  awaited  the  birth  of  another 
child  during  that  year  of  1780.  When 
his  son  Ezekiel  was  born,  Eb  said  to 
Abigail : 

“A  fine  healthy  baby,  God  bless  him, 
but  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  world  you 
and  I  are  bringing  this  boy  into?  How 
am  I  goin’  to  clothe  an’  feed  this  family 
in  these  awful  times?” 

But  there  was  good  news,  too.  Eb 
and  Jerry  Eastman  thrilled  to  the  news 
of  that  great  campaign  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  against  the  Indians  and 
the  British  in  that  unknown  land  be¬ 
yond  the  Appalachians.  From  their  own 
experience  they  knew  what  Indian 
fighting  meant.  They  could  appreciate 
the  endurance,  the  everlasting  stick-to- 
it-iveness  that  Clark  and  his  men  must 
have  shown  to  stand  the  long  grueling 
marches. 

Encouraging,  too,  was  the  news  from 
the  Carolinas,  where  the  mountaineers 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 
come  out  like  hornets  to  sting  the 
British.  General  Greene,  with  old  fire- 
eater  Dan  Morgan,  and  Marion,  the 
Fox,  slowly  and  surely  were  whittling 
down  the  British  forces  in  the  South, 
until  finally  there  came  that  great  day 
at  Yorktowm  when  Cornwallis,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  cornered  on  the  sea  by  the 
French  fleet,  on  the  land  by  American 
and  French  troops,  finally  handed  his 
sword  to  General  George  Washington, 
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while  the  English  military  band  played 
“The  World  is  Upside  Down.”  Indeed 
the  world  was  upside  down  for  the 
proud  British.  It  was  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle.  America  had  her  freedom. 
America  was  won  for  Americans. 

“Yes,”  Eb  thought,  “it  has  all  been 
gloriously  worth  while.” 

*  *  * 

The  war  was  over.  But  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  Eb  that  there  were  more 
problems  than  ever.  It  was  good  to 
know  that  once  more  men  could  plant 
their  crops  in  the  spring  with  some 
surety  that  they  would  be  there  to  care 
for  and  harvest  them  in  summer  and 
fall. 

But  now  there  were  so  many  de¬ 
mands  made  on  Eb  that  he  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  time  to  do  his  farming, 
for  the  elimination  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  placed  a  grave  responsibility 
upon  the  states  to  do  a  better  job  of 
governing  themselves.  Eb  sometimes 
wondered,  as  did  many  others,  if  what 
they  had  now  was  any  better  than  what 
the  British  had  given  them,  especially 
in  the  early  days  of  British  rule  in  the 
colonies.  While  there  had  been  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  and  a  common  enemy,  the 
men  of  the  different  states  fought  side 
by  side  in  friendship  and  understand¬ 
ing.  But  with  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  and  with  no  strong  central  gov¬ 
ernment  there  was  immediate  trouble. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  both  speech 
and  action,  it  would  appear  that  men  of 
the  different  states  hated  each  other 
almost  as  much  as  they  had  hated  the 
British. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  period 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  issued,  Eb  had  listened  to  and 
taken  part  in  long  discussions  with  his 
neighbors,  individually  and  at  local 
meetings,  about  how  the  states  should 
be  governed.  There  were  strong  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  Which  should  be  su¬ 
preme  in  power  —  the  thirteen  states 
under  a  central  government  or  each  in¬ 
dividual  state?  In  1776,  right  after  the 
Declaration,  a  plan  of  Confederation  of 
the  different  states  was  drawn  up  and 
considered  by  Congress.  But  it  could 
not  be  legal  until  the  states  had  signed 
it,  and  many  refused  to  do  so  because 
they  had  individual  claims  to  western 
lands.  At  last,  however,  in  1781,  Mary¬ 
land,  the  last  state  to  hold  out,  ratified 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

For  the  next  several  years,  until  the 
Constitution  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
there  was  constant  squabbling  that 
seemed  at  times  likely  to  break  out  into 
war  among  the  new  states.  Those  who 
believed  in  state  rights  and  control  had 
won  out,  so  that  Congress  had  little 
power  to  enforce  its  own  laws.  It  could 
make  treaties,  but  could  not  enforce 
them;  it  could  borrow  money  but  could 
raise  no  taxes  to  pay  off  the  debt.  Ar¬ 
guing  with  his  neighbors  about  it  time 
and  again,  Eb  Webster  summed  it  up 
when  he  said: 

“Congress  can  declare  anything  and 
everything;  it  can  do  nothing.” 

But  even  though  Eb’s  neighbors 
weren’t  always  in  agreement  with  him, 
their  respect  for  and  confidence  in  him 
continued  to  grow.  For  several  years 
now  he  had  been  their  Representative 
in  the  Legislature  at  Exeter  from  the 
towns  of  Salisbury  and  Boscawen.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  evil  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war,  including  especially 
the  worthless  money,  finally  culminated 
in  a  riot.  Armed  with  guns,  old  swords, 
sticks  and  stones,  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  weapon,  a  great  mob  converged 
on  and  milled  around  the  church  where 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  other 
prominent  leaders  in  the  government 
were  in  session.  The  shouts  and  curses 
from  the  mob  reached  Eb  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  inside  the  church  only  faintly; 
their  tone  was  unmistakeable.  They 
were  demanding  the  impossible.  They 
were  demanding  relief,  and  at  the  time 
no  one  knew  what  the  remedies  were. 
Finally  Eb  stepped  out  onto  the  bal¬ 


cony  of  the  old  building  and  raised  his 
arms  in  the  air  for  silence. 

Recognizing  the  great  swarthy-faced 
giant  with  his  flashing  eyes,  for  the 
moment  the  crowd  held  its  peace.  In 
stentorian  tones  that  carried  clearly  to 
everyone,  Webster  spoke. 

“Gentlemen,  I  know  how  you  feel. 
Like  many  of  you,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  my  wife  and  I  had  laid  up  a 
little  property.  We  owned  our  farm,  we 
had  a  part  interest  in  a  mill.  We  lost 
the  mill,  the  farm  is  mortgaged.  I  have 
a  family  of  children  and  I  know  not 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  fed.” 

Held  by  that  powerful  voice  and 
magnetic  personality,  the  crowd  stood 
quietly,  listening  intently. 

“But,”  continued  Webster,  “the  sacri¬ 
fices  were  worthwhile.  Our  freedom  is 
won.  Our  problem  now  is  to  make  it 
permanent.  Just  how  to  do  it  is  not  yet 
clear,  but  we  will  find  a  way.”  He 
stopped  to  emphasize  his  words,  then 
suddenly  pointing  a  long  arm  toward 
them,  he  shouted: 

“That  way,  gentlemen,  is  not  in  mob 
violence.  I  command  you  to  go  home, 
gather  in  meetings  in  orderly  proced¬ 
ure,  and  give  my  associates  and  your 
other  elected  leaders  the  benefit  of  your 
opinions— and  the  time  to  work  them 
out.” 

He  watched  for  a  moment,  his  arm 
still  extended  toward  them.  Gradually 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  move,  at  first  a  little  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  and  then  finally  the  square 
was  empty. 

When  Eb  went  back  into  the  church 
to  receive  the  thanks  and  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  associates,  he  said,  briefly: 

“Gentlemen,  what  those  men  want  is 
right.  Only  their  methods  of  getting  it 
are  wrong.  More  than  ever  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  on  us  to  find  a  way  to 
solve  these  problems,  and  we  never  will 
do  it  until  we  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  the  central  government.” 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A.  a.  — 


YOUNG  MUSICIAN 


ELEVEN-year-old  Carole  Reinhardt’s 
ability  with  a  cornet  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  ever-widening  circles  since 
she  first  started  playing  at  the  age  of 
3.  Carole  has  appeared  in  more  than 
150  public  performances  including  an 
invitation  engagement  with  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Philharmonic  Society  and  with 
Paul  Whiteman  radio  and  TV  show.  She 
has  also  appeared  in  Carnegie  Hall  with 
her  17-year-old  brother,  Rolfe,  who  has 
been  called  the  outstanding  young  cor- 
netist  in  the  country.  Their  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Reinhardt, 
American  Agriculturist  readers,  of 
Roselle,  New  Jersey. 

Carole  has  accepted  a  scholarship  at 
the  famed  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
where,  along  with  other  studies,  she  is 
receiving  lessons  from  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Carole  is  an  honor  student  in  school,  re¬ 
ceiving  all  “A’s,”  and  is  active  in  the 
Newmarket  Juvenile  Grange  where  she 
has  held  several  offices  and  is  now  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


NEVER!  but  NEVER  have  such 
FANTASTIC  REWARDS  been  offered  by 
ANY  CLUB  PLAN  for  forming  1  CLUB 
of  ONLY  lO  MEMBERS 

with  each  member  paying  only  $1  a  week . . .  NO  OTHER  "EXTRAS' 
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12  PIECES 

You  get  2  hollow  han¬ 
dle  luncheon  knlvei, 

2  luncheon  forks,  2 
salad  forks,  2  cream 
soup  spoons,  2  tea¬ 
spoons  and  2  butter 
spreaders. 
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jewel  movements 
and  beautiful  ex¬ 
pansion  bracelets. 
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For  women  —  21"  week  end 
case  and  26"  Pullman  cose. 
For  men  —  24"  two-suiter 
and  20"  companion  case. 
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of  only  lO  members 
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AS  OUTRIGHT  GIFTS! 

SECRETARY  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO 
A  CENT  FOR  THESE  REWARDS! 

Yes,  these  rewards,  or  your  choice  of  many  others,  are  yours  without  costing 
a  penny.  They  are  made  possible  because  of  Gracious  Living's  tremendous 
volume  buying  and  low  operating  expenses.  It's  a  pleasure  to  buy  through  o 
Gracious  Living  Club.  Your  members  can  have  the  convenience  of  budget  pay¬ 
ments  without  costly  extra  carrying  charges.  When  you  add  up  all  these  bene¬ 
fits  you'll  want  to  start  a  club  today.  For  full  and  complete  details  send  for 
your  catalog  NOW!  No  Obligation. 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  COMPARE 

These  VALUES  with  the  $25.00  offered  by 
Other  CLUB  PLAN£for  MEM^ER^CLUBS^ 

|  GRAOOUS  Tiving,  INC. 


MAIL  TODAY 

for  the  all  NEW 
132  page  FULL  COLOR 

FREE  Gracious  Living 
CATALOG  and  the 
complete  story. 

NO  OBLIGATION 
OF  ANY  KIND 


194  Mill  St.,  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 
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Without  obligation,  please  send  me  Cata-  | 
log  and  complete  information  on  how  to  . 
^  start  a  Gracious  Living  Club. 

NAME  .  I 
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SAVE  $2 

There  are  still  a  few 
copies  left  of  Ed 
Eastman’s  stirring 
historical  novels. 

(When  the  editions 
are  gone  there  will 
be  no  more.) 

WHILE  THEY  LAST! 

Buy  One  Copy  at  the  Regular  $3  Price 

and  Get  the  Other  for  Only  $1. 

Hundreds  of  readers  testify  that  these  are  great  stories  for  both  old  and 
young,  dramatic,  gripping,  and  an  accurate  picture  of  the  way  our  forefathers 
lived.  Buy  them  for  your  family  and  friends. 

Single  copies  $3  $4  for  TWO  $2  for  each  additional  copy. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  me,  postpaid, - copies  of  NO  DRUMS  and - copies  of 

THE  SETTLERS  at  $4  for  the  first  two  and  $2  for  each  additional  book.  I 
enclose  $ - .  I  want  the  books  sent  to 


Name 


Address 


Use  separate  sheet  of  paper  if  books  are  to  go  to  different  addresses. 


(70)  38 
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SUNN1GABLES  NOTES 


-  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


T  THE  annual  meeting  of  a 
county  dairy  service  unit 
some  distance  from  Ithaca,  I 
sat  by  while  awards  were 
made  to  the  top  producers.  The  best 
herd  in  the  association  averaged  well 
over  500  pounds  of  fat  with  a  fairly 
large  number  of  cows  on  test. 

“That  man  must  have  a  fine  herd,” 
I  remarked  to  the  county  agent. 


“Yr 


:es,"  he  replied,  “but  mostly, 
that’s  a  fine  man." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  this  farmer 
had  spent  a  lifetime  developing  a 
good  Holstein  herd  that  consistently 
was  tops  in  the  county.  A  few  years 
ago.  he  sold  out  everything  and 
bought  another  farm  in  the  same  area 
— much  poorer,  and  without  cows. 

-  Within  a  few  years,  he  had  built 
up  the  farm  and  from  some  new  foun¬ 
dation  cows,  developed  another  milk¬ 
ing  herd.  Here  he  was  back  on  the  top 
of  the  heap  again.  The  county  agent 
couldn't  help  but  remark,  too,  that  the 
man  who  had  bought  the  better  farm 
and  high  producing  herd  was  some¬ 
where  down  the  list  as  a  producer. 

“To  those  members  who  claim  they 
would  be  on  top  if  only  they  had  the 
money  or  breaks,  I  just  point  out  this 
fellow.”  the  extension  man  went  on. 
“He  saves  me  a  million  words  and 
hours  of  argument,  because  he  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  the  most  important 
element  in  successful  dairying  is  the 
man  himself.'’ 

His  lesson  set  me  thinking  of  the 
many  times  we  excuse  our  own  lack  of 
performance  or  progress  on  “tough 
breaks.”  A  good  part  of  our  hard  luck 
is  self-made.  In  fact,  if  we  judged  our 
own  management  as  an  employer 
might,  I  11  bet  there  are  plenty  of 
times  we  would  be  tempted  to  fire 
ourselves ! 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  self- 
employment  is  shrugging  off  excuses 
that  another  person — or  a  harder 
taskmaster — might  not  accept. 

There  is  nothing  that  leaves  me 
colder  than  a  lot  of  New  Year’s  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  if  I  were  going  to  make 
one,  it  would  be  to  examine  more  crit¬ 
ically  those  actions  for  which  I  was 
accountable  only  to  myself. 

In  fact,  I  might  just  as  well  make 
the  resolution.  They  say  resolutions 
are  made  to  be  broken  anyway. 

PASTURE 

IMPROVEMENT 

OVER  the  years  we  have  found  that 
the  quality  of  our  pastures  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  work  and  manage¬ 
ment  that  went  into  them.  Good  pas¬ 
tures  don’t  just  happen.  And  an  ideal 
pasture  one  season  can  go  to  pot  in  a 
year’s  time,  wasting  the  effort  that 
has  been  put  into  it. 

It  has  been  at  least  15  years  since 
we  have  been  working  with  what  we 
call  “improved”  pastures.  Carefully  es¬ 
tablished  and  well-fertilized  mixtures 
of  grasses  and  legumes  are  still  the 
main  bulwark  of  our  grazing  and  har¬ 
vested  forage.  In  almost  all  cases, 
these  are  three  purpose  fields  that  can 
be  put  in  the  silo  or  haymow  when 
there  is  too  much  for  the  cows  to 
graze. 

As  Jack’s  herd  grows  and  feed  needs 


increase,  we  have  been  looking  around 
for  places  where  extra  feed  can  be 
raised  most  profitably.  Years  ago,  we 
had  several  little  plots  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  creek  through  the  farm 
that  we  called  “island  pastures.”  These 
were  little  plots  of  less  than  an  acre 
to  four  or  five  acres  that  we  were  able 
to  fit,  fertilize  and  seed. 

From  up  on  the  hills  that  contain 
most  of  our  farm,  we  could  look  down 
early  in  the  spring,  or  during  a  sum¬ 
mer  dry  spell,  and  see  these  bright 
green  plots.  They  made  such  rich  con¬ 
trast  to  the  unmanaged  land  about 
them  that  we  called  them  “islands”  of 
good  pasture.  Since  most  of  these 
places  were  made  up  of  creek  silt  de¬ 
posits  that  had  never  been' cultivated, 
they  had  amazing  output.  Controlling 
grazing  on  them  was  simple,  for  the 
cows  whittled  them  dowri  to  the  last 
inch  in  preference  to  anything  else. 

Jack  has  been  over  these  old  im¬ 
proved  pasture  islands  carefully  and 
has  found  that  there  is  still  a  spark  of 
life  in  them  despite  their  being  over¬ 
run  with  dead  weeds.  Some  of  the  la- 
dino  has  survived,  and  there  is  a  good 
population  of  other  plants  that  will 
make  good  grazing.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  survivor  is  Reeds  canary  grass 
that  was  seeded  around  wet  spots.  It 
is  thicker  and  hardier  than  ever. 

The  first  move  in  regaining  these 
islands  is  removal  of  the  jungle  of 
dead  growth.  Rather  than  mow,  rake 
and  remove  this  material,  or  risk  a  fire 
with  the  woodlands  so  close,  Jack  has 
made  a  winter  chore  of  mulching  these 
fields  with  a  power  take-off  shredder. 
We  have  used  this  hammer-swinging 
machine  before,  and  know  that  it  will 
shred  and  pulverize  everything  from 
weeds  to  small  brush. 

The  immediate  objective  in  shred¬ 
ding  these  pastures-to-be  is  to  make 
them  available  sooner  next  spring. 


With  all  the  dead  growth  gone,  they 
will  start  up  quickly  and  be  clear  for 
controlled  grazing  or  clipping. 

As  the  cows  move  over  to  these 
island  pastures  they  will  take  pressure 
off  the  fields  nearer  the  barn  that  we 
need  so  badly  for  silage  and  hay.  If 
the  small  pastures  show  enough  pro¬ 
mise,  we  may  be  able  to  bring  some 
of  them  back  with  fertilizer  and  lime 
alone.  Others  we  may  tear  up  and  re¬ 
seed.  Although  they  are  not  too  close 
to  the  barn,  this  handicap  is  offset  by 
the  presence  of  plenty  of  water  and 
shade.  A  riding  horse  that  is  easy  to 
catch  will  complete  the  equipment  for 
handling  the  cows  over  the  greater 
distance. 

BUILDING  SILAGE  PILES 

E  ARE  still  sold  on  our  long 
grass  trench  silage,  and  have 


w 


made  a  further  investment  in  the  me¬ 
thod  by  lining  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
trench  with  concrete.  We  try  not  to 
oversell  this  method  of  putting  up  for¬ 
age,  since  there  are  many  farms  where 
the  practice  just  would  not  fit  well  — 
usually  because  of  a  site  that  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  a  trench  of  any  kind. 

Every  year,  we  find  that  we  can  im¬ 
prove  the  job  we  do  of  putting  up  sil¬ 
age.  Up  to  this  point,  we  have  not 
worried  too  much  about  getting  the 
material  in  the  trench.  After  all,  it 
seems  fairly  simple  to  back  up  and 
dump  the  loads  over  the  edge.  Actual¬ 
ly,  this  is  turning  out  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  headache. 

In  the  first  place,  a  load  of  tangled, 
wilted  grass  just  doesn’t  flow  off  the 
truck  or  trailer  body.  It  tends  to  hang, 
and  after  it  is  dumped,  to  lie  in  a  large 
ball  that  can  scarcely  be  pushed 
around  or  placed  better.  Then,  when 
the  trench  is  almost  full,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  round  it  off  properly.  By 
the  time  you  climb  the  spongy  mass, 
there  is  little  power  left  to  place  the 
load  where  you  want  it,  or  to  pull  it 
off. 

Now  Filling  Method 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  hydraulic 
loader  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools 
we  have  ever  had.  We  find  new  uses 
for  it  day  by  day.  Now,  we  are  trying 
to  see  where  it  might  fit  into  our  fill¬ 
ing  scheme.  Last  season  we  tried  us¬ 
ing  a  buck  rake  on  the  loader  but 
could  neither  haul  enough  at  a  time 


A  bigger  tractor,  good  moisture  conditions,  and  a  break  in  the  fall  weather 
were  all  we  needed  to  tear  up  an  old  alfalfa  stand  that  was  no  longer  pro¬ 
ductive.  This  gravely,  hilly  piece  is  so  well  drained  that  Jack  will  harrow  it 
whenever  weather  permits  this  winter.  Oats  will  be  the  nurse  crop  for  a  new 
seeding.  They  will  be  grazed,  put  in  the  silo,  or  left  to  combine  depending  on 
what  seems  best  for  the  new  seeding  as  the  growing  season  develops.  We  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  there  is  one  best  way  to  get  more  production  from  a 
failing  alfalfa  field:  tear  it  up  and  reseed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


nor  do  a  clean  job  on  our  uneven, 
rocky  fields. 

Our  present  thinking  is  to  equip 
the  basic  loader  with  some  form  of 
grapple  fork  or  grab  fork  similar  to 
an  old-fashioned  grapple  hay  fork. 
With  the  jaws  opening  or  closing  hy. 
draulically,  this  should  be  preferable 
to  a  harpoon  type  fork. 

The  idea  will  be  to  bring  the  loads 
in  as  fast  as  we  can  load,  haul  and 
dump  them.  With  weight  on  the  back 
of,  the  balanced  dump  trailer,  it  means 
only  a  moment’s  delay  to  swing  by  the 
silo  and  drop  the  load  somewhere  near 
the  edge.  One  man  could  haul  several 
loads  in  this  way,  dumping  them  next 
to  each  other.  In  this  way,  the  forage 
could  be  hauled  before  it  wilted  too 
much,  and  would  keep  its  moisture 
dumped  in  large  piles. 

Then,  the  same  man,  or  a  helper, 
could  start  tearing  the  loads  apart 
with  the  grapple  fork,  making  three  or 
four  forkfuls  to  the  load.  As  the  boom 
extension  is  lowered  over  the  trench, 
the  reach  is  such  that  almost  any  part 
of  the  trench  could  be  reached  from 
cither  side.  The  green  forage  could 
thus  be  placed  neatly  wherever  desired. 

After  part  or  all  of  a  day’s  filling, 
it  would  then  be  an  easy  matter  to 
drive  back  and  forth  over  the  new  fill 
with  an  empty  tractor  to  effect  the 
necessary  packing.  This  has  been  a 
dangerous  chore  where  loads  were 
dumped  helter  skelter,  with  soft  spots 
and  large  lumps  threatening  to  upset 
the  tractor. 

Best  of  all,  we  would  be  more  sure 
than  ever  that  packing  would  be  thor¬ 
ough  and  even,  without  the  possibility 
of  air  holes  showing  up  later  in  spoil¬ 
age.  This  has  never  bothered  on  those 
parts  of  the  trench  first  filled,  but  has 
caused  waste  near  the  top  and  front  of 
the  silo.  Of  course  the  boom  would  al¬ 
so  allow  us  to  build  a  neat  mound  over 
the  top  to  whatever  height  we  could 
conveniently  pack  with  the  tractor. 
Those  last  few  loads  near  the  bulkhead 
in  the  end  would  be  properly  placed, 
too. 

Fill  bv  .Sections 

Since  it  takes  more  tonnage  than  we 
can  haul  every  day  to  put  down 
enough  thickness  over  the  entire 
trench,  Jack  is  playing  with  the  idea 
of  splitting  the  trench  into  thirds, 
crosswise,  so  that  one  section  at  a  time 
can  be  filled  and  packed  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Again,  with  a  temporary  bulk¬ 
head  across  the  trench  to  make  the 
section,  the  grapple  fork  would  be  vi¬ 
tal  since  it  would  mean  we  could  never 
drive  through  the  small  section  with  a 
load. 

These  are  all  thoughts  we  are  play¬ 
ing  with,  but  it  looks  now  like  we  will 
give  the  method  a  try.  At  first  it 
seems  that  we  would  be  handling  ma¬ 
terial  one  more  time — dumping  it  and 
then  picking  it  up  again  to  place  it  in 
the  trench.  I  don’t  think  this  will  cost 
much  in  time,  and  may  save  time  since 
every  day  has  usually  many  delays  in 
rocking  off  or  wrestling  a  load  into  a 
difficult  place  in  the  trench. 

Best  of  all,  by  placing  comparatively 
small  forkfuls,  we  will  be  building  the 
trench  much  as  we  used  to  build  a 
haymow  or  stack.  The  distribution  will 
be  even,  the  silage  will  be  less  tangled 
when  we  cut  it  out  for  feeding,  and 
chances  are,  the  air  will  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  removed. 

I  mentioned  our  plans  in  regard  to 
building  a  trench  in  this  way  for  what 
effect  it  might  have  on  others  who  fill 
trench  silos  or  build  long  grass  silage 
stacks.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
grapple  fork  could  do  an  equally  good 
job  of  building  a  solid,  even  stack  that 
could  be  driven  across  more  safely  and 
to  a  greater  height  than  one  built  with 
a  buck  rake,  or  loads  pulled  off  at  ran¬ 
dom.  If  we  can  handle  tonnage  quickly 
and  place  it  conveniently  by  this  meth¬ 
od,  it  might  tempt  us  to  make  some 
stack  silage  some  day  when  we  see 
the  need  for  some  quick,  temporary 
storage. 


/ 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


mail,  order  insurance 
racket 

It  is  reported  that  Congress  plans  a 
thorough  airing  of  mail  order  insurance 
rackets.  The  report  stated  that  one 
company  is  doing  business  in  sixteen 
different  states  without  a  license  from 
any  State  Insurance  Department  and 
that  another  operates  in  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  In  general,  state  laws  re¬ 
quire  that  an  insurance  company  that 
sells  through  local  agents  must  secure 
a  license  from  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  but  state  laws  cannot  pro¬ 
hibit  the  solicitation  by  mail  of  an  un¬ 
licensed  insurance  company  located  in 
another  state. 

The  word  racket  is  used  because  in 
many  cases '  the  person  who  buys  the 
policy  finds  when  he  has  an  accident 
that  the  settlement  is  slow  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  company  is  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  State  Insurance 
Department  and  he  cannot  appeal  to 
them  for  help. 

The  Service  Bureau  has  recommended 
for  years  that  its  readers  deal  with  in¬ 
surance  companies  licensed  in  the  state 
where  they  live. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TOO  CHEAP 

On  November  10th  I  sent  a  check  for 
$3  to  a  company  for  a  pair  of  binoculars. 
My  check  was  cashed  on  November  18th 
but  I  never  have  received  the  binoculars. 
On  December  1st  I  wrote  to  the  company 
requesting  either  delivery  or  a  refund 
of  my  money. 

We  have  had  complaints  similar  to 
the  one  sent  us  by  our  subscriber  but 
all  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
a  good  pair  of  binoculars,  ones  that  will 
do  what  the  advertisement  claims,  for 
as  low  a  price  as  $3. 

We  are  writing  to  the  company  re¬ 
questing  either  delivery  of  the  binocu¬ 
lars  to  our  subscriber  or  else  a  refund 
of  the  $3  involved. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADVERTISING  ESSENTIAL. 

There  is  wide-spread  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  advertising.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  idea  is  that  advertising  increases 
the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. 
This  is  untrue  because  advertising  is 
essential  to  volume  production  and  vol¬ 
ume  production  means  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

That  is  important,  but  perhaps  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  repu¬ 
table  manufacturers  do  not  plan  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  “one 
sale”  proposition.  They  are  interested 
in  building  up  repeat  sales  and  a  long 
time  reputation,  therefore,  they  must 
manufacture  goods  that  live  up  to  their 
claims. 

We  are  not  assuming  that  “gyp”  con¬ 
cerns  do  not  advertise  but  the  ear 


$25  Reward  for  Jailing 
Thieves 

FARMERS  are  especially  vul¬ 
nerable  to  theft  of  property 
because  of  their  comparative  iso¬ 
lation.  A  thief  can  slip  into  a 
barn  in  the  dark  and  steal  tools, 
or  into  a  field  and  steal  crops 
with  minimum  danger  of  detec¬ 
tion.  For  some  years,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
has  offered  a  reward  for  jailing 
cattle  and  chicken  thieves.  Now 
we  are  going  to  extend  it  to  in¬ 
clude  theft  of  any  property. 

The  rules  under  which  the  re¬ 
ward  is  offered  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  property  must  be  stolen 
-from  an  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  subscriber. 

2.  A  yellow  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  sign  must  have  been 
prominently  posted  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  when  the  theft  occurred. 

3.  The  reward  goes  to  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  give  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  leads  to  conviction. 
The  reward  does  not  necessarily 
go  to  the  farmer  from  whom  the 
theft  occurred,  and  the  reward 
does  not  necessarily  go  to  an 
American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber. 

4.  The  thief  must  be  convicted 
and  must  actually  serve  at  least 
30  days  in  jail. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  Reward 
is  $25.00. 

We  are  offering  the  reward  for 
two  reasons:  First,  to  encourage 
our  readers  to  act  promptly  and 
to  give  available  evidence  to  po¬ 
lice  authorities;  second,  to  dis¬ 
courage  light-fingered  “gentle¬ 
men”  from  stealing  from  property 
where  they  see  a  yellow  Service 
Bureau  sign. 
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CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Elsa  Radford,  Esperance  . 

(refund  on  pen) 

$  1.50 

Mrs.  Harry  Long,  Surprise  . . 

(refund  on  doll) 

2.98 

Mrs.  Minnie  Johnson,  1  lion  - ~ 

(refund  on  subscription) 

2.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Munz,  Edmeston  . 

(refund  on  antenna) 

NEW  JERSEY 

8.95 

Mrs.  Charles  Karper.  Williamstown  . — 

(refund  on  English  3- way  air  pistol) 

MAINE 

5.95 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Beem,  Mapleton  . - . — 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

4.60 

Mrs.  Alberie  Gaynor,  Soldier  Pond  . 

(homework  kit  refund) 

VERMONT 

10.00 

Mrs.  Hector  Gibeault,  Shoreham  - - - 

(refund  on  sewing  basket  stand) 

3.00 

Many  claims  are  also  settled  which  do  not 
the  receipt  of  money. 

involve 

marks  of  “gyp”  advertising  are  very 
evident  and  publications  that  feel  their 
reputation  is  important,  as  American 
Agriculturist  does,  go  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  unreputable  advertising 
out  of  their  columns. 

—  a. a.  — 

PRESSURE! 

Through  high  pressure  salesmanship  we 
were  forced  into  signing  a  contract.  The 
next  day  we  found  out  that  this  was  a 
swindle.  A  friend  had  signed  a  contract 
and  paid  three  times  as  much  as  the  work 
should  cost.  We  cancelled  the  contract  im¬ 
mediately  and  they  are  trying  to  make  us 
think  we  have  to  live  up  to  it. 

'  No  one  can  force  anyone  into  signing 
a  contract!  Also  we  want  to  emphasize 
that  price  doesn’t  affect  the  contract. 
The  fact  that  you  might  get  the  work 
done  cheaper  from  someone  else  is  not 
a  legitimate  excuse  to  cancel  a  con¬ 
tract. 

The  company  may  or  may  not  try  to 
enforce  this  -contract,  but  if  they  are 
operating  a  swindle  as  our  subscriber 
says,  they  are  not  likely  to  go  to  court. 

—  A.  A.  - 

SOUR  MUSIC 

Could  you  give  me  some  names  and 
addresses  of  several  companies  that  will 
set  music  to  song  lyrics  without  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  companies 
and  doubt  if  there  are  any.  There  are 
plenty  who  will  perform  this  service 
for  cash  but  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  once  they  get  your  cash  they  lose 
all  interest  in  you  very  rapidly. 

These  days  song  hits  are  written  by 
professionals  and  not  amateurs. 

—  A. A.  — 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  corn  raised 
in  this  country  is  fed  to  hogs. 


“The  check  I  received  from  my  husband’s  policies  will  take 
care  of  the  heavy  unexpected  expenses,”  said  Mrs.  Margaret  Fan¬ 
ning  to  agent  Gerald  Taylor  when  he  delivered  the  check. 

Mr.  Fanning,  a  Troy,  Pa.  town  supervisor,  was  instantly  killed  and 
Mrs.  Fanning  was  seriously  injured  in  a  two-car  collision.  They  were 
returning  home  after  attending  a  funeral. 

Because  Mrs.  Fanning  carried  a  combination  of  North  American 
low  cost  accident  policies,  as  did  her  husband,  she  also  received 
$532.86  in  disability  benefits. 

BENEFITS  PAID 

A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list. 


Leslie  Swain,  Rushford,  N.  Y . . .  $  340.00 

Auto  accident — fractured'  elbow,  cut  scalp 

Merle  Dunkleman,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  136.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone 

William  Marintez.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  . .  92.14 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  back 

Leonard  Ellison,  Ashville,  N.  Y.  — -  85.72 

Truck  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
John  H.  Morton,  R.D.  I,  Van  Etten.  N.  Y.  145.71 
Auto  accident — injured  chest,  broken  ribs 

Lawrence  Ufford,  Pitcher,  N.  Y .  166.43 

Auto  accident — frac,  pelvis,  injured  ribs 
Glenn  E.  Rowe,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.  42.86 
Truck  caught  fire — 2nd  degree  burns 

Paul  Laurin,  Chazy,  N.  Y . .  37.50 

Auto  accident — dislocated  nose 

Robert  Aderman,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.  ... -  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Donald  Brooks,  Athens,  N.  Y . —  71.42 

Auto-truck  collision — injured  back 

Cora  Smith,  Little  Falls,  N,  Y . . .  98.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 

Alton  Boepple,  Mohawk,  N.  Y . .  22.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
Charles  R.  Hnyda,  Mohawk,  N.  Y .  128.57 


Auto  accident — bruises,  injured  spine 

Samuel  Sceusa,  Avon,  N.  Y . .  170.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip,  shoulder 

Catherine  Wilmot,  Poolville,  N.  Y . .  35.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Marie  Vollmer,  Rush,  N.  Y.  . .  35.71 

Auto  accident — strained  neck  and  back 

William  Bencene,  Appleton,  N.  Y .  260.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  forearm,  bruises 
Mary  S.  Camp,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.  100.00 

Auto  collision — body  bruises,  concussion 

Alfred  Eisele,  Deansboro,  N.  Y.  A .  256.43 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg,  cuts,  bruises 

Earl  Planty,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y .  346.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  cuts,  bruises 

Elmer  Sipfie.  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y.  .  208.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib,  bruises 

Stella  E.  Drake,  Naples,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg  &  knee 

Earl  Alhone.  Medina,  N.  Y .  42.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Howard  Quintern,  Medina,  N.  Y.  -  272.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  concussion 

Merrel  Tower,  Albion,  N.  Y . —  130.00 

Auto  accident — back  injury 

Blanche  Coro,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  -  291.43 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

Howard  Cota.  Madrid,  N.  Y . —  301.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  arm 

Robert  Allen,  Canton.  N.  Y . .  1100.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Robert  Goolden,  Canton,  N.  Y . —  153.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw,  elbow 

Ortha  VanSkiver,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  -  134.28 

Auto  accident— cuts  and  bruises 

Peter  Vogt,  Wayland,  N.  Y . — . — -  250.00 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 

William  Anderson,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. -  1500.00 

Auto  accident — killed — death  benefits 

Vincent  Bokina,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  . —  1050.00 

Auto  accident — killed— death  benefits 

Roosevelt  Jackson,  Jamesport,  N.  Y . . 23.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 
Stanley  Kominski,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y.  18.57 

Auto  accident— bruised  ribs 


Elbert  Osborne.  Southampton,  N.  Y.  . — 31.43 

Auto  collision— fractured  ribs 
Frank  Hatcher,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y.  5f,43 

Auto  accident— fractured  leg 

John  Jarzombek,  Riverhead.  N.  Y.  . —  45.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist,  cuts 

Lorraine  Peters,  Marion,  N.  Y .  23.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  face,  hip.  legs 

Harold  Rowe,  Macedon  Center.  N.  Y .  29.28 

Auto  accident — bruised  elbow,  knee 

Alvin  Peters,  Marion,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  accident. — fractured  ribs 
Henry  VanParys,  R.  D.  I.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  21.43 
Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  cut  forehead 
Nancy  Barvian,  Strykersville.  N.  Y.  89.28 

Auto  accident — body  bruises,  brush  burns 

Ray  Carey,  Rockstream,  N.  Y.  . . .  100.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  thigh  bone 

Elthea  Knight,  Limestone,  Maine  .  50.00 

Auto  accident— chip  fracture  of  ankle 

June  Wathen,  Ashland,  Maine  .  107.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  vertebra,  bruises 
James  Downing,  E.  Corinth,  Maine  128.57 

Auto  accident— fractured  shoulder  blade 
Faye  Goodall,  Bangor,  Maine  19.28 

Auto  accident— cuts,  bruises,  am  and  leg 
John  C.  Norcross,  North  Adams,  Mass.  ....  124.28 

Auto  accident — injured  knee  and  wrist 
Chester  Fill,  Hadley,  Mass.  »  385.70 

Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  neck 

Ruth  Ross,  Harvard,  Mass .  278.57 

Auto  accident — body  bruises 

Armand  Lebreche,  Tilton,  N  H .  223.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull,  clavicle 

Laura  M.  Vaudreuil,  Manchester,  N.  H .  260.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  neck,  shoulders,  leg 

Maurice  A.  Clark.  Plaistow,  N.  H .  260.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg,  hip,  cuts 

Hobart  Gardner,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  . .  75.00 

Auto  accident— cut  ear,  injured  thigh 

Joseph  Yestrebsky,  Trenton,  N.  J .  100.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises,  concussion 

Wendell  Rotter,  Cranbury.  N.  J . -  350.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  vertebrae 

Nick  Lopatin,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J . —  31-43 

Auto  accident — bruises  chest  wall 

Jacob  Schaefer,  Sussex,  N.  J .  —  100.00 

Truck  accident — concussion  of  brain 

Esther  Mae  Marsh,  Belvidere,  N.  J . —  70.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest  wall 
Philip  Kinnan,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa,  2300.00 
Auto  accident — death  benefit 
Floyd  E.  Young,  Jr.,  Tioga,  Pa.  .........  25.00 

Auto  accident— cut  eyebrow,  injured  chest 

Max  Casselberry,  Dec.,  Mansfield,  Pa .  IITO.oo 

Auto^accident — death  benefit 

Robert  Thompson,  Honesdale,  Pa .  81.43 

Truck  accident— frac.  rib,  bruises 

Alfred  Erhardt.  Honesdale,  Pa . .  107.14 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Gene  Isabelle,  N.  Clarendon,  Vt.  . -  55.00 

Auto  accident — injured  spine,  bruised  legs 

Helen  Bassett,  Barre,  Vt . . .  64.28 

Auto  accident— bruised  chest,  neck,  legs 

Byron  Harris,  W.  Halifax.  Vt . - . -  253.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs  and  leg 

Jennie  Batch,  Chester,  Vt . - . —  165.72 

Auto  accident — concussion,  bruises 

Philo  Talcott.  Richford,  Vt.  - - — -  75.00 

Auto  accident — cut  eyelid 


'Keefe  'Ifeoun,  'Poticce&  1R>e*tecve& 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  and  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


In  1954  If  Is  Too  SLOW  and 
You  Have  fo  Ride  the  CLAW  I 


s> 
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You  wouldn’t  buy  that  kind  of  milking  machine  in 

1954  and  every  day  a  lot  of  dairy  farmers  decide  to  S>e£ UO-OCt 

quit  using  that  kind  of  machine. 

That  is  why  in  1953  more  thousands  of  farmers 
than  ever  before*  decided  to  switch  to  Surge . . .  not 
just  more  farmers  but  more  thousands  of  farmers. 

No  claw  riding  with  Surge  because  Surge 
tug  &  pull  automatically  holds  the  teat  cups  down 
where  they  belong. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of 


842  W.  Belden  Ave. 


*  More  than  in  any  previous  year. 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


"W&tf  (fam&Ce 
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HENS? 


By  L.  M.  IIIJRD 
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ELIEVE  IT  or  not,  most  people  like 
to  gamble.  But  gambling  with  New¬ 
castle  disease  in  chickens  doesn’t 
pay.  Some  poultrymen  may  have 
forgotten  or  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance  that  Newcastle  disease  may  not  be 
around.  But  it  is.  The  men  at  the  Cornell 
Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  report  that  they  have  received  birds 
showing  this  disease  almost  daily  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  Some  of  these  specimens  come 
from  large  commercial  poultry  farms. 

A  good  example  of  what  happens  when 
Newcastle  strikes  is  the  experience  of  a  poul¬ 
try  farmer  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  This 
man  had  10,000  White  Leghorn  layers  the 
middle  of  December  divided  between  two 
farms  two  miles  apart.  The  week  before 
Christmas  he  shipped  100  cases  of  eggs; 
about  one  week  later  there  wasn’t  a  case  to 
ship. 


A  week  from  the  time  Newcastle  appeared 
on  the  home  farm  it  showed  up  on  the  other 
farm.  That  shows  how  quickly  and  easily  it 
spreads  around.  After  three  weeks  of  practi¬ 
cally  zero  production,  some  of  the  birds  are 
beginning  to  lay  again. 


Heavy  Losses 

At  50  cents  a  dozen,  the  loss  in  eggs  will 
amount  to  more  than  $4,000,  but  this  is  not 
all.  The  mortality  since  the  start  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  run  to  more  than  1,500  birds,  and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Many  affected  birds 
will  have  to  be  culled.  The  loss  in  birds  at 
$2.00  each  will  exceed  $3,000.  For  various 
reasons,  this  poultryman  has  never  bothered 
to  vaccinate  against  Newcastle.  He  has  never 
had  any  trouble  with  it  before  but  he  as¬ 
sured  me  that  from  now  on  he  is  going  to 
vaccinate. 

If  the  birds  on  this  man’s  farm  follow  the 
pattern  of  similar  outbreaks  on  other  farms, 
the  birds  that  recover  will  soon  come  back 
into  higher  production  than  ever,  and  the 
yearly  egg  production  per  bird  may  not  be 
much  less  than  it  would  have  been  under 
normal  conditions.  They  cannot,  however, 
make  up  for  the  production  of  the  birds  that 
are  dead,  also  the  price  of  the  eggs  from  now 
on  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  it  was  when  the 
disease  struck. 


The  poultryman  who  is  hardest  hit  in  such 
a  situation  is  the  breeder  or  hatching  egg 
producer.  There  are  many  cases  like  this 
New  York  poultryman,  but  the  most  inex¬ 
cusable  ones  are  the  poultrymen  who  fol¬ 
lowed  a  vaccination  program  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  took  a  chance  and  gave  it  up. 

The  men  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  cannot  understand  why  some  poul¬ 
trymen  have  discontinued  vaccinating  for 
Newcastle  when  such  good  control  measures 
are  available.  Certainly,  the  smart  poultry- 
man  will  not  take  a  chance  with  this  disease, 
but  will  vaccinate  regularly  every  year  even 
though  he  may  not  have  had  the  disease  on 
his  place  for  some  time.  I  know  that  it  makes 
one  more  job  to  be  done,  but  it  does  not  take 
long  or  cost  much  and,  when  you  think  of  the 
eggs  you  may  lose  and  the  birds  that  may 
die,  what  better  insurance  is  there? 

Go  Slow  on  Short  Cuts 

What  about  this  short-cut  spray  method 
of  vaccination  we  are  hearing  about?  Reports 
from  Canada  say  that  many  thousands  of 
birds  have  been  vaccinated  by  this  method 
in  that  country  with  good  results.  Several 
states  in  this  country  are  trying  it  out.  But 
apparently  no  one  in  this  country  has  worked 
with  it  long  enough  to  be  sure  how  it  will 
work,  or  what  are  the  best  techniques  to 
follow. 

The  method  consists  of  spraying  day-old 
chicks  in  chick  boxes  or  chicks  3  or  4  days  of 
age  in  the  brooder  house  with  a  special  type 
of  live  Newcastle  vaccine.  Older  birds  may 
also  be  sprayed  on  the  roost.  The  spraying  is 
done  with  a  special  kind  of  atomizer  which 
throws  off  a  mist  which  the  birds  breathe  in. 

One  of  the  problems  is  to  produce  a  mist 
of  the  right  consistency.  Too  fine  a  mist  may 
result  in  the  birds  drawing  in  an  overdose  of 
the  vaccine  with  a  possible  increase  in  mor¬ 


A  healthy,  well-bred,  productive  bird  like  this  may 
be  hit  with  Newcastle  tomorrow.  In  a  few  days  or 
weeks  she  may  be  out  of  production  or  dead.  Vac¬ 
cination  will  prevent  such  a  loss. 

tality.  Too  coarse  a  spray  may  not  inocu¬ 
late  all  the  birds  as  completely  as  it  should. 
It  is  customary  to  use  enough  spray  so  that 
the  head  and  back  of  the  birds  are  moistened. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  when  this 
method  is  used  as  to  the  completeness  of  im¬ 
munity  developed  and  its  duration. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  this  method  will 
work,  it  will  be  much  faster  and  easier  than 
present  methods  where  the  birds  have  to  be 
caught  and  handled  individually. 

There  is  another  problem  with  spray  vac¬ 
cination  that  should  be  considered.  What  ef¬ 
fect  will  the  inhaling  of  the  vaccine  have  on 
the  poultryman  doing  the  spraying?  Several 
persons  working  with  the  usual  live  New¬ 
castle  vaccines  have  developed  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  eyes  due  to  infection  with 
the  vaccine.  Thus  far,  however,  no  serious 
cases  of  trouble  have  been  reported. 

Recommended  Methods 

Until  more  definite  information  on  results 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  spray  vac¬ 
cine  are  available,  poultrymen  will  be  wise  to 
stick  to  the  methods  that  have  proven  to  be 
effective.  Once  demonstrated,  any  of  the 
methods  now  recommended  can  be  used  by  a 
poultryman.  Only  live  virus  vaccines  are  re¬ 
commended  by  the  New  York  State  Veter¬ 
inary  College  at  Cornell  University  for  the 
protection  of  birds  against  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease.  Dead  virus  vaccines  are  available  but 
results  with  them  are  questionable. 

Broiler  growers  and  poultrymen  who  wish 
to  vaccinate  their  birds,  day-old  or  older,  can 
do  so  by  the  intra-nasal  (nose)  or  intra-ocu¬ 
lar  (eye)  method  with  live  virus  vaccine. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Service  you  can  count  on 


TT  7HEN  the  gas  tank  is  dry,  or  the  engine  needs  oil — 
"  '  it  takes  more  than  a  “pat  and  a  promise”  to  keep  a 
tractor  or  farm  truck  on  the  move. 

These  days,  regular  farm  delivery  of  petroleum  products 
- — regardless  of  roads  and  weather — is  absolutely  essential. 

*  *  * 

Because  of  this,  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service  has  set  up  a 
dependable  system  of  delivery  where  the  driver  checks  your 
tank  every  two  weeks  .  .  .  and  more  often  when  needed. 

G.L.F.  Petroleum  products  are  Dependable  in  Perform¬ 
ance  too.  For  instance,  G.L.F.  gasoline  is  purchased  only 
from  nationally  recognized  refiners  .  .  .  and  only  when  it 
meets  high  standard  specifications.  That’s  why  G.L.F.  gas¬ 


oline  provides  power  and  economical  operation  in  all  types 
of  farm  vehicles. 

G.L.F.  can  provide  its  dependable  sendee  to  farmers  in 
any  part  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  one  of  its  69  bulk  plants,  which  keep  223 
delivery  trucks  in  operation.  Backing  up  these  local  plants 
is  a  network  of  terminals,  located  to  provide  large  volume 
storage,  and  to  take  advantage  of  low  cost  transportation. 

*  *  * 

Whether  it’s  gasoline,  motor  oil,  or  fuel  oil  .  .  .  whether 
it’s  planting  time  or  dead  winter  .  .  .  here  is  truly  “Service 
You  Can  Count  On.” 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiimiiiiiMiimimiimiiimi 

G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service 
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From  left  to  right  are  J.  S.  Putnam,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Cooperative,  Inc.;  Stephen  Blodgett,  a  Hudson  Valley  vegetable  grower,  and  Morton 
Adams,  representing  the  New  York  State  Canners  and  Freezers  Association. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  these  three  men  took  part  in  a  forum  on  the  problems  of  growers  and  proces¬ 
sors  of  canning  crops. 


This  15-tuber  exhibit  of 
potatoes  shown  by  Frank 
Fuchs  &  Son  of  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  took  first  prize  at 
the  recent  potato  meeting 
of  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  at  Syracuse. 
Second  place  went  to  Art 
Genung  of  Andover,  N.  Y. 

The  winner  of  the  peck 
package  exhibit  was  Karl 

. . . . . „„ . . ,r . . . ^  Hoffman  of  Springville; 

second  place  went  to  Art  Pratt  of  Ithaca,  and  third  place  went  to  Edward  Lester 
of  Ransomville,  Niagara  County.  The  packages  were  bought  on  the  open  market 
and  the  range  in  price  was  interesting.  Karl's  first-prize  package  bought  at  Bishop's 
Food  Store  in  Buffalo  cost  69  cents;  second-place  package  cost  49  cents  at  the  Co-op 
Food  Stores  at  Syracuse,  and  third-place  package  cost  39  cents  at  the  A  &  P  Super¬ 
market  in  Lockport. 


A  fast-moving,  informative  program,  a  record  number  of  exhibits  and  a  big,  in¬ 
terested  crowd  kept  these  three  extra  busy  at  the  99th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester.  From  left,  John  Goodrich,  Burt,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent;  Gerard  Maier,  Newburgh,  the  new  president;  and  Dan  Dalrymple,  secretary. 


Corinne  Dole,  right.  North  Collins,  was  3rd  place  winner  in  the  Society's  11-county 
apple  pie  contest  and  Mary  Narburgh  of  Albion,  4th.  Not  present  for  the  picture 
were;  Jean  Williams,  Henrietta,  1st;  and  Marguerite  Cassidy,  Basom,  2nd. 


RAILROAD  SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD’S 
RED  KEYSTONE  is  known 
to  shippers  and  travelers 
everywhere.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  has  stood 
for  the  best  in  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  service. 

The  Red  Keystone  is  more 
than  an  emblem.  It  is  a  mark 
of  railroad  progress  and 
dependability. 

ForfarmerstheRedKeystone 
has  a  very  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  Railroads  perform  an 
essential  job  in  marketing 
and  distributing  products  of 
agriculture  and  in  moving 
goods  to  rural  areas. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 


MILLIONS  SPENT  in  new  freight 
cars  mean  better  equipment  for 
agriculture. 


$3V2  billion  in  property  and 
equipment  and  its  12  6,000 
employes  are  working  every 
day  to  provide  better  trans¬ 
portation  for  agriculture, 
industry  and  the  nation’s 
commerce  ...  a  notable 
example  of  free  enterprise 
at  work. 


PRR  GIANT  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

and  produce  terminals  help  farmers 
turn  production  into  profit. 


LARGEST  FLEET  of  Diesel  and 
Electric  locomotives  in  the  world 
speeds  farm  products  to  market. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
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CHARLES  S.  WILSON 

IS  thousands  of  friends,  particularly  among 
the  older  farmers  who  knew  him,  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Charles  S.  Wilson 
of  Hall,  New  York. 

Charlie  had  been  a  pomology  professor  at 
Cornell,  a  Cornell  trustee,  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  a 
member  of  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  an 
outstanding  fruit  grower  of  western  New  York. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  honors  he  held,  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  responsibility  which  he  filled  so  well, 
he  never  lost  the  human  touch.  To  know  him 
was  to  love  him.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  friends  I  had  who  called  me  “Eddie,” 
my  mother’s  name  for  me  when  I  was  young. 

HOW  HO  YOU  COOK  OATMEAL? 

LONG  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  I  went  up  to  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Delhi,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  to  spend  the  night  with  some  of 
the  teachers  and  students.  Next  morning  we  got 
up  very  early  to  go  on  a  long  field  trip.  It  was 
a  cold,  frosty  morning,  and  before  starting  out 
we  went  down  for  breakfast  in  the  big  dining 
room.  Bubbling  on  the  stove  was  a  kettle  of  oat¬ 
meal  that  had  been  cooking  there  all  night. 

I  have  eaten  oatmeal  many  times  since,  but 
never  has  any  tasted  as  good  as  what  I  ate  that 
morning.  Was  it  because  of  my  own  young  ap¬ 
petite  on  a  cold  morning,  or  was  it  because  of 
the  long  cooking?  Read  what  nutritionist  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Berresford  says  about  cooking  oatmeal 
on  Page  26  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
Anyway,  I  know  it  was  good,  and  I  know  also 
that  it  was  good  for  me  for  some  of  the  same 
reasons  that  oats  will  put  a  horse  in  better  shape 
more  quickly  than  any  other  feed. 

"CAT  MILK” 

pplHE  NEXT  time  you  are  in  a  milk  plant 
where  milk  is  being  dumped  from  yours  or 
some  other  dairyman’s  cans  into  the  receiving 
vat,  just  watch  proceedings.  The  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  the  cans  are  dumped  so  fast  that  at 
least  half  a  pint  of  milk  is  left  in  each  can.  We 
used  to  call  that  waste  or  lost  milk,  “cat  milk.” 

In  talking  about  it  the  other  day,  Tom  Milli- 
man  and  I  agreed  that  in  total  that  waste  costs 
dairymen  thousands  of  dollars.  This  waste  does 
not  occur,  of  course,  in  milk  tank  deliveries, 
but  most  dairymen  are  still  using  milk  cans. 
When  you  are  in  a  milk  plant  again  watch  what 
happens,  and  suggest  to  the  man  doing  the 
dumping  that  he  take  a  little  more  time  to  drain 
the  can. 

RIGID  PARITY  CAN  BRING 
DISASTER 

PEAKING  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Farmers’  Cooperatives  held 
in  Chicago  January  12,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  said  that  unless  the  farm 
program  proposed  by  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  adopted  by  Congress  there  will  be  a 
complete  breakdown  of  our  whole  agricultural 
economy.  Mr.  Benson  mentioned  the  costly  sur¬ 
plus  problem  and  pointed  out  that  the  debt 
limit  of  $6,750,000,000  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (which  purchases  the  surplus  farm 
products)  is  rapidly  approaching  its  limit.  Said 


^  S-  &  StWtotttut 

Mr.  Benson:  “There  is  no  prospect  in  sight  of 
any  decrease  in  the  amount  of  support  pur¬ 
chases  for  this  year.  .  .  If  we  allow  the  situation 
to  continue  as  is  it  will  result  in  a  catastrophe 
that  will  make  the  potato  fiasco  look  like  child’s 
play.” 

The  main  feature  of  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
program  calls  for  flexible  supports  on  basic 
commodities,  with  gradual  movement  toward 
modernized  parity  for  all  commodities. 

Secretary  Benson  is  right.  On  one  side  the 
government  and  the  people  can  continue  to  fol¬ 
low  a  policy  of  rigid  high  parity  prices  resulting 
in  uncontrollable  surpluses,  and  in  growing 
food  for  government  storehouses  instead  of  for 
people  to  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  real¬ 
istic  flexible  parity  policy  such  as  suggested  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Benson  will 
result  in  prices  high  enough  to  protect  good 
farmers  from  disaster  and  low  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  great  accumulations  of  surplus  products  in 
government  storehouses,  which  in  turn  will  bear 
down  the  future  prices  of  all  farm  products. 
The  only  way  we  can,  even  for  a  short  time, 
have  high  parity  prices  is  by  strict  government 
bureaucratic  control.  No  one  yet  has  been  able 
to  figure  out  how  you  can  control  the  acreage 
or  production  of  a  few  crops  without  it  being 
necessary  to  control  all  of  them.  That  means  a 
complete  planned  government  economy  with 
little  liberty  of  choice  left  to  farmers. 

YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
GET  TOGETHER 

OR  several  years  the  need  has  been  felt  for  a 
conference  or  council  of  the  leaders  of  rural 
youth  organizations  in  New  York  State  similar 
to  the  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  the  Council  for  Rural 
Women.  After  much  preliminary  work,  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Rural  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  organized,  to  bring  together  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Young  Cooperators,  the  4-H 
Club  Council,  the  Future  Farmers,  the  Grange 
Youth,  and  the  Rural  Youth  Committee  of  the 
Rural  Church  Institute. 

The  purposes  of  the  Council  are  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  each  individual  organization,  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  avoid  duplication  among  the  different  youth 
organizations,  to  encourage  young  leaders  to 
have  and  express  opinions,  and  to  provide  fur¬ 
ther  opportunities  for  leadership  experience  and 
youth  training. 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  which  this 
Youth  Council  will  operate  provides  for  a  group 
of  adult  advisors,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
Louis  R.  Bruce  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Young  Cooperators.  The  secretary  is  Professor 
Robert  S.  Smith  of  the  Extension  Service  at 
New  York  State  College. 

Of  all  the  different  organizations  that  have 
come  in  my  time  none  other  promises  more  for 
the  future  of  agriculture  and  of  America  than 
the  youth  groups.  Therefore,  they  and  their 
adult  advisors  and  supporters  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  setting  up  a  Council  where  they 
all  can  pull  and  work  together  when  the  need 
arises. 
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POULTRYMEN  OBJECTED 

JN  1952  Dr.  C.  A.  Sargent,  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Syracuse,  decided  that  that  city 
needed  a  poultry  inspection  code.  The  mayor 
approved  of  the  one  he  drew  up  and  it  was  to 
go  into  effect  January  1,  1953. 

Then  the  poultrymen  got  busy.  They  object¬ 
ed  to  the  requirement  of  $100  license  fee;  to  the 
specifications  for  dressing  plants  which  were 
too  costly  for  small  farmers;  to  the  abolition  of 
the  sale  of  New  York  dressed  poultry,  that  is 
poultry  picked  but  with  the  “innards”  still 
there.  Farmers  also  objected  to  the  individual 
bird  inspection  because  of  the  high  cost,  all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  poultry- 
men. 

The  controversy  finally  resulted  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Poultrymen’s  League  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  The  League  emphasized  the  fact 
that  poultrymen  are  not  opposed  to  any  work¬ 
able  plan  for  improving  sanitation.  They  are  ob¬ 
jecting  to  an  unworkable  plan  which  would 
force  small  poultry  producers  out  of  business. 

Finally,  these  unworkable  sanitary  rules  were 
ditched,  a  workable  code  for  Syracuse  was 
adopted,  and  the  poultry  and  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  recommended  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  develop  a 
State  Inspection  Code  which  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  State  Health  Department  and  to 
poultrymen  and  which  would  serve  as  a  guide 
for  City  Health  Departments.  Probably  such  a 
state-wide  code,  approved  by  both  health  offici¬ 
als  and  poultrymen  and  worked  out  on  a  practi¬ 
cal  low-cost  basis,  will  help  to  standardize  and 
improve  the  quality  of  dressed  poultry.  But  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  some  overambitious 
city  health  officer,  unfamiliar  with  farm  condi¬ 
tions,  will  try  to  add  impractical  and  costly 
regulations  to  the  minimum  state  code.  It  is 
highly  important,  therefore,  that  poultrymen 
be  on  their  guard  and  if  necessary  organize  to 
protect  their  rights  as  they  did  in  Syracuse. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

LITTLE  sheet  called  “The  Commercial 
Creditor”  must  take  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  following.  I  won’t. 

The  married  female  of  the  species  never  says 
what  she  means,  and  men  must  learn  to  live 
accordingly.  We  attach  herewith  a  liberal  and 
literal  translation  of  the  things  that  are  said 
after  the  husband  comes  home  from  work. 
Study  the  actual  dialogue  and  its  translation  in 
the  parentheses.  Understand  it,  and  you  will 
live  happily  ever  after. 

“I’m  tired  tonight,  dear.”  (Help  me  with  the 
dishes.) 

“The  car  was  acting  up  today.”  (I  hit  a  water 
Plug.) 

“My  but  prices  are  high.”  (I  need  more 
money.) 

“How’s  your  new  secretary?”  (You’d  better 
not  show  too  much  interest.) 

“What  do  you  want  for  dinner,  dear?” 
(You’re  getting  eggs.) 

“The  maid  didn’t  show  up  today.”  (Roll  up 
your  sleeves,  buddy.) 

“The  bank  called.”  (I  overdrew  the  checking 
account  again.) 

“Mother  was  asking  about  you.”  (She’s  com¬ 
ing  for  a  visit.) 

“You’re  her  favorite  son-in-law.”  (She’s  going 
to  live  with  us.) 
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AA'S  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


FARM  LEGISLATION:  You  will  hear  much  about  the  Administra- 

tion’s  proposed  agricultural  legislation.  Some 
will  claim  that  farmers  do  not  approve.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  you  un¬ 
derstand  at  least  the  outline  of  the  proposals.  They  are: 

1.  Allowing  flexible  price  supports  on  basic  crops  at  from  75%  to  90%  of 
parity  to  become  effective  January  1,  1955  in  accordance  with  legislation  pass¬ 
ed  in  1949. 

2.  Adopting  “modernized”  parity  for  all  commodities.  Greater  efficiency  of 
production  has  made  old  parity  computations  unjustifiably  high.  Proposal  is 
that  modernized  parity  passed  by  Congress  in  1949  become  effective  January  1, 
1956  but  that  parity  on  any  product  should  not  bo  lowered  more  than  5%  in 
any  one  year. 

3.  “Insulating”  a  part  of  the  farm  products  held  by  government.  This  means 
that  some  stocks  would  be  set  aside  and  not  considered  in  making  price  sup¬ 
port  computations.  They  might  be  shipped  to  other  countries  or  used  here  for 
such  purposes  as  school  lunches,  etc.  This  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
get  a  fresh  start  on  the  new  program  without  handicap  resulting  from  past 
mistakes. 

4.  Trying  to  increase  exports  of  farm  products. 

Those  who  oppose  the  plan  seem  to  offer  nothing  better  than  continued  sup¬ 
ports  at  90%  or  higher,  a  procedure  which  many  feel  {would  merely  postpone 
and  magnify  the  problems  rather  than  solve  them. 

APPEASEMENT:  In  years  past  America  learned  at  great  cost  that 

appeasement  of  foreign  powers  intensifies  rather 
than  solves  problems.  Are  we  now  in  the  process  of  learning  the  same  lesson 
as  it  affects  domestic  problems? 

Unless  based  on  sound  principles,  tariffs,  price  supports  of  farm  products  or 
labor  legislation  will  solve  nothing! 

LAYING  HENS:  Two  places  where  efficiency  in  poultry  keeping  has 

made  great  strides  are  in  equipment  and  feeds.  Are 
you  taking  full  advantage  of  them?  Equipment  such  as  wider  houses,  elevat¬ 
ors,  automatic  feeders  and  waterers  have  made  it  possible  for  one  man  to  take 
care  of  far  more  hens  than  was  possible  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  case  of  feed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  the  nutritional  heeds  of  a  hen  that  lays  100  eggs  a  year; 
it  is  another  thing  to  make  a  feed  that  will  nourish  a  hen  producing  250  eggs 
a  year  and  still  leave  a  good  hen. 

SOIL  FERTILITY :  Growing  a  crop  on  poor  soil  requires  almost  as 
mmmmmmm—mmmmmmmm  much  labor  and  cash  costs  as  growing  on  good  soil. 
This  stresses  the  importance  of  checking  soil  fertility  when  you  buy  a  farm  and 
improving  soil  fertility  when  you  own  a  farm. 

The  first  consideration  on  most  northeastern  farms  is  supplying  the  need  for 
lime.  Second,  .if  you  are  keeping  livestock,  you  should  avoid  loss  of  plant  food 
in  manure.  Third,  is  to  use  commercial  fertilizer  liberally. 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT:  In  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  milk  produc- 
•'-ASBmMmmmmmmmmmmmmmmnmmmammmmmm  tion  for  December  Was  5.9%  above  last 
year.  Consumption  of  fluid  milk  was  up  only  .2%.  December  U.  S.  production 
was  5%  above  the  same  month  last  year 

For  the  week  ending  January  13,  government  stocks  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
non-fat  dry  milk  increased.  Butter — 7,656,377  pounds  were  bought;  2,134,893 
were  sold.  Cheese — 5,080,701  pounds  were  bought;  2,008,480  were  sold.  Non-fat 
dry  milk — 14,897,442  pounds  were  bought;  533,250  were  sold. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  for  price  support  operation  from  $6,750,000,000  to  $8,- 
500,000,000. 

Some  spokesmen  for  the  dairy  industry  say  dairymen  should  expect  present 
90%  support  of  dairy  products  to  continue.  There  is  much  talk  opposing  any 
reduction  in  price  supports.  Where  are  we  heaxied?  — Hugh  Cosline. 


MIRANDY  once  was  fond  of  pets, 
but  with  each  passing  year  she 
gets  less  patient  with  the  mischief 
that  comes  nat’ral  to  a  dog  or  cat.  For 
instance,  Fido  used  to  be  okay  with 
her  as  well  as  me;  but  now  a  harm¬ 
less  little  trick  will  make  her  grab  a 
broom  or  stick  and  use  a  thousand 
words  to  say  the  pooch  must  go  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  poor  mutt  might  do 
nothing  more  than  scatter  knitting 
on  the  floor  or  barely  get  a  snarling 
start  at  pulling  her  rag  rug  apart 
before  she’s  screaming  into  sight  de¬ 
manding  he  be  shot  tonight. 

There’s  no  use  arguing,  of  course, 

I’d  only  be  unheard  and  hoarse;  so  I 
just  nod  my  head  and  smile  and  send 
the  dog  to  hide  awhile;  Mirandy  soon 
calms  down  and  then  the  pup  can 
show  his  head  again.  But  even  if  she 
stayed  irate,  I’d  never  follow  her 
mandate;  why,  Fido  is  this  man’s  best 
friend,  he’ll  stay  right  here  until  the 
end.  That  hound’s  the  only  person 
here  from  whom  I  never  need  to  fear  a  sassy  word  or  plaintive  guff  about 
how  I  don’t  work  enough;  he’s  treated  me,  throughout  his  life,  much  kind¬ 
lier  than  has  my  wife. 


Ford  batter- 
f  ies  are  sealed 
in  heavy,  one- 
piece,  impact-  |||||1 

tested  outer  cases  |||p| 

to  give  protection 
against  extreme, 
temperatures. 

They  are  cycled 
from  full  charge 
to  discharge  hun-  THk 
y\  dreds  of  times  to 

provide  proper  1 
Vy  '  function  and 

;  •  long  life 


that's  made  right 

* 

.  for  your  FORD 


All  Genuine  Ford  Parts -like  the 
battery  shown  above— are  made  right . ; ; 
to  fit  the  specifications  set  by  the  men 
who  originally  built  your  Ford! 

Why  wait  for  battery  failure  to  stall  your  car  when 
a  quick,  simple  test,  by  your  dealer  can  easily  deter¬ 
mine  the  condition  of  your  present  battery?  And  if 
replacement  is  advisable,  he  can  also  recommend  the 
Ford  battery  with  just  the  right  capacity  for  your 
car’s  electrical  system.  Remember,  too,  every  Ford 
battery  carries  a  liberal  warranty.  So  be  sure  you’re 
set  for  quick,  easy  starting  the  whole  year  through 
— have  your  battery  checked  today  and  .  •  • 


“TRADE”  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 


/ 
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Handles  any  grass  or 
corn  silage,  frozen  or 
unfrozen 

Mixes  frozen  silage 
with  center  silage, 
ready  to  feed 
Prevents  silo  accidents 
and  cave-ins 
Can  be  moved  from 
silo  to  silo 
Easy  to  service, 
any  time 


Just  push  the  button  and  watch 
your  silage  come  down  fast  —  finely 
chopped,  evenly  mixed,  more  palat¬ 
able.  The  Jamesway  handles  your 
toughest  unloading  jobs  —  grass  or 
corn  silage,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  It 
breaks  up  chunks.  Mixes  feed  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Your  silage  goes  further  because 
cattle  eat  it  more  readily.  They 
waste  less.  Clean  it  up  better.  Con¬ 
vert  it  into  more  milk  at  less  cost. 
You  save  labor,  too  .  .  .  200-400 
hours  every  year.  The  Jamesway 
works  while  you  do  other  chores. 
Shuts  itself  off  at  any  pre-set  time 
you  select. 

See  this  and  other  Power  Choring 
equipment  at  your  Jamesway  deal¬ 
er’s  now.  Let  him  show  you  how 
Jamesway’s  complete  line  of  stalls, 
pens,  windows  with  Power  Choring 
equipment  gives  you  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  low-cost  and  sanitary  dairy 
layout  available.  For  free  folders, 
write  the  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
AG-254,  c/o  your  nearest  branch  office. 


More  farmers  buy  this  Shuttle- 
Stroke  cleaner  because  it  installs 
easier,  costs  less,  cleans  better.  De¬ 
livers  direct  to  spreader  without 
chains,  gears  or  sprockets  in  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Handles  once-a-day  cleaning. 
You  can  clean  by  hand  if  power  fails. 


Makes  cattle-feeding  a  simple,  one- 
man  job.  Big  capacity!  Feed  your 
beef  and  dairy  cattle  by  just  push¬ 
ing  a  button.  Rugged  Shuttle-Stroke 
action  delivers  any  grain  or  silage. 
Fully  proven  in  the  feed  lot.  Works 
in  perfect  combination  with  silo  un¬ 
loader.  Gives  fast,  low-cost  feeding. 


WATER  CUPS  STALLS —STANCHIONS  FEED  TRUCKS 


elusive  Power  Ventilatior 


•Keeps  barn  air  fresh,  clean.  Re¬ 
duces  profif-robbing  drafts,  sudden 
temperature  changes.  Designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  farm  buildings. 


Jamesway 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  tos  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

FIRST  IN  PSWIR  CHORING 


The  most  important  "manufacturing"  plant  in  the  world.  It  produces  a  food  vital  to 
the  health  of  millions  and  more  than  half  the  income  for  northeastern  farmers. 


Managing  the  Dairy 
Herd  This  Winter 


By  J.  D.  BURKE 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


T 


HE  dairy  outlook  for  1954  is 
expected  to  be  much  like  1953 
for  New  York  dairymen.  Milk 
prices  are  likely  to  decline 
slightly  because  of  the  general  price 
level  and  because  a  lower  percentage 
of  the  total  will  be  sold  as  fluid  milk. 
Cow  prices  will  continue  low  and  prob¬ 
ably  level  off.  Most  farm  costs  are 
sticky  and  will  remain  high  or  decline 
slowly.  Consequently  the  price-cost 
squeeze  will  continue.  Obviously,  ad¬ 
justments  will  need  to  be  made  to  meet 
the  situation.  The  problem  will  be  to 
make  the  right  ones. 


Maintain  Farm  Income 

It  always  is  difficult  to  cut  back 
once  we  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
given  standard  of  living.  The  family 
won’t  want  to  give  up  television,  radio, 
the  automobile  or  the  other  gadgets 
that  make  up  our  present  standard  of 
living.  The  wife  will  want  to  keep  the 
farm  freezer,  electric  dryer  and  auto¬ 
matic  heat.  Dairy  farming  has  become 
highly  mechanized  in  the  last  decade. 
The  many  fixed  costs  that  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  family  living  and  dairy 
farming  will  be  very  difficult  to  cut 
back.  Don’t  look  for  much  decrease  in 
the  price  of  gasoline,  electricity,  taxes, 
insurance,  interest,  etc.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  to  maintain  total 
farm  income. 


Feed  Costs 

When  it  comes  to  reducing  costs,  we 
naturally  look  at  the  feed  bill  because 
feed  costs  account  for  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
milk,  and  purchased  concentrates  often 
make  up  25  per  cent  of  cash  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  fiiot  inclination  is  to  feed 
less  concentrates.  Yet  this  can  be  a 
serious  mistake  and  result  in  less  net 
income  unless  other  adjustments  are 
made  in  the  feeding  program  to  re¬ 
place  these  nutrients  from  grain  with 
more  and  better  quality  roughage.  On 
many  farms,  adjustments  can  be  made 
in  feeding  that  will  result  in  real  sav¬ 
ings  and  without  sacrificing  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  biggest  opportunity  for  reduc¬ 
ing  feed  costs  is  in  more  abundant  use 
of  high  quality  roughage,  pasture,  hay 
and  silage.  In  spite  of  our  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  technical  knowledge  and 
“know-how”,  relatively  few  New  York 
farms  have  really  good  pasture  pro¬ 
grams.  Too  many  acres  of  hay  are  har¬ 
vested  after  full  bloom.  Earlier  har¬ 


vesting  of  hay  with  the  aid  of  hay  crop 
silage  or  barn  dryers  and  pasture  im¬ 
provement  are  adjustments  that  can 
be  made,  often  at  little  or  no  greater 
expense,  yet  will  result  in  greater  pro¬ 
duction  or  reduce  the  need  for  concen¬ 
trates. 

Savings  can  be  made  in  the  choice 
of  concentrate  mixtures  and  ingredi¬ 
ents.  For  example,  high  protein  feeds 
are  relatively  expensive  this  winter 
whereas  low  protein  feeds  such  as  com 
and  its  by-products,  molasses  and  cit¬ 
rus  pulp  are  relatively  low  cost.  There¬ 
fore,  many  dairymen  can  save  money 
by  feeding  no  more  protein  than  they 
need  to  balance  the  kind  of  roughage 
they  have  available.  A  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  mixture  is  ample  with  mixed  hay. 
Dairymen  fortunate  enough  to  have 
legume  hay  or  good  pasture  can  cut 
down  to  12  per  cent  protein  without 
loss  in  production. 

It  is  equally  important  to  feed  con¬ 
centrates  to  individual  cows  according 
to  production.  This  is  an  old  principle 
of  dairy  cattle  feeding  but  alas,  far 
from  a  universal  practice!  Too  often  the 
low  producing  cow  is  overfed  and  the 
high  producing  cow  doesn’t  get  enough 
to  maintain  full  production  and  body 
weight.  One  of  our  1952  Efficient  Pro¬ 
duction  winners  in  DHIA  expressed  it 
this  way,  “I  wouldn’t  expect  to  run  a 
dairy  without  weighing  milk  and  grain 
any  more  than  I  would  expect  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  grocery  store  without  a  scale.” 

Actually  grain  costs  have  stayed  in 
line  with  milk  prices.  They  continue 
to  he  a  good  buy  when  fed  according 
to  the  needs  of  individual  cows.  That 
is  according  to  the  amount  and  test  of 
milk  produced  and  the  amount,  kind, 
and  quality  of  roughage  fed. 

Labor 

Labor  is  the  next  big  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  farm  where  adjustments 
can  be  made.  Farm  wage  rates  are 


TABLE  I. 

Annual  Output  of  Milk  Per  Worker 

Br.  Sw. 

Holstein  <6  Ayr.  Guern.  Jersey 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Excellent  200,000  1  85,000  1  70,000  158,000 


Good .  150,000  140,000  128,000  118,000 

Fair .  100,000  93,000  85,000  79,000 

Poor .  50,000  47,000  43,000  40,000 


high  and  will  continue  high.  The  only 
answer  is  greater  output  per  worker. 
Table  I  is  a  yardstick  to  measure 
your  own  efficiency  on  this  point.  Top 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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TO  LOCATE  COTTERPIN 
HOLES  EASILY  .  .  . 

In  working  on  cars  or  machinery  it 
is  often  difficult  to  locate  a  cotter- 
pin  hole  for  securing  a  castellated 
nut  that  has  been  drawn  down  on 
a  stud  or  bolt.  The  hole  may  be  just 
above  the  body  of  the  nut  and  it  may 
be  (the  nut)  in  a  rather  inaccessible 


place  where  it  can  not  be  viewed  from 
the  side.  In  such  cases  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  marking  the  location  of 
the  hole  with  a  small  file  mark.  This 
is  quickly  and  easily  done  before  in¬ 
stalling  the  nut  and  it  is  them  a  simple 
matter  to  locate  the  hole  by  the  file 
mark  and  insert  the  cotterpin. — Glen 
F.  Stillwell 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR 

Gerard  Caron  of  Westford,  Vermont, 
an  American  Agriculturist  subscrib¬ 
er,  has  invented  and  applied  for  a  pat¬ 
ent  on  a  new  automatic  ensilage  spread¬ 
er.  Roughly,  the  idea  is  a  distributor  in 
the  top  of  the  silo  which  is  run  by  a 
motor.  This  rotates  rather  rapidly  and 
places  the  silage  evenly,  but  in  thin  lay¬ 
ers  so  there  are  no  air  pockets.  No 
tramping  is  required  when  this  distrib¬ 
utor  is  used. 

A  WARM  MILKIIOUSE 

Looking  for  a  safe  and  economical 
way  to  heat  your  milkhouse  this 
winter  ?  A  combination  water  and  room 
heater  is  one  way  to  do  the  job,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  tests  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  electric  research  farm.  Such 
a  heater  provides  an  automatic,  clean 
way  to  heat  a  milkhouse  electrically  at 
low  cost. 

A  50  gallon  pressure  water  heater 
will  fill  the  needs  of  most  milkhouses. 
Several  types  of  heating  units  are 
available  which  attach  directly  to  the 
water  heater.  Some  are  equipped  with 
a  built-in  heating  tube  and  small  blow¬ 
er.  Others  may  be  easily  fitted  with  a 
small  radiator,  warm  air  circulator,  or 
heat  exchanger. 

It  costs  just  a  little  over  seven  cents 
a  day  to  heat  a  milkhouse  with  a  com¬ 
bination  heater.  That’s  about  $11  for  a 
150  day  heating  season,  if  off-peak 
electricity  rates  are  available.  The  fig¬ 
ure  is  based  on  studies  carried  on  at 
the  university  since  1948. 


POST  AUtiER  SCALE 


I  am  sending  you  a  sketch  of  a  very 
convenient  scale  I  use  to  measure  the 
depth  of  post  holes  I  am  digging.  These 
uiarks  are  put  on  with  white  or  red 
Paint  and  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  just 
how  deep  the  holes  are. — H.R. 


3-PLOW  33,  201  cubic  inch  en¬ 
gine,  removable  wet  sleeves, 
Cyclo-Head  combustion.  Rotating 
Valves.  5-forward  speeds.  1 1  or 
1 2-38  rear  tires. 


Now  you  can  change 

your  power 

without  changing 

your  tools 

All  tools  for  the  Massey-Harris  33,  44,  and 
44-Special  tractors  are  completely  interchangeable 


33  Roll-Over  Plow 


77  Four-Row  Drill 
Planter 


36  Two-row  lister- 
Planter 


76  Four-row  Lister- 
Planter 


35  Two-Three-row 
Bedder  Planter 


70  Four-row  Spring 
Trip  Cultivator 


71  Four-row  Spring 
Tooth  Cultivator 


39  Two-row  Wide 
Row  Cultivator 


32  Two-row  Spring 
Trip  Cultivator 


3-4  PLOW  44,  260  cubic  inch  en¬ 
gine,  removable  wet  sleeves, 
Cyclo-Head  combustion,  rotating 
valves.  5  forward  speeds.  11,  12, 
13  x  38  tires. 


3-4  PLOW  44  Special,  277  cubic 
inch  engine,  removable  wet 
sleeves,  Cyclo-Head  combustion. 
Rotating  Valves,  5-forward  speeds. 
1 1  -1 2-  or  1 3-38  rear  tires. 


V7'our  equipment  dollars  go  a  lot  farther  when  you 
choose  a  Massey-Harris  33,  44  or  44-special  tractor. 
The  same  mounted  tools — in  all  sizes — attach  to  each 
tractor. 

These  outstanding  tractors  use  the  same  tool-bar  .  .  . 
the  same  lift  shaft,  brackets  and  braces.  Mounted  tools  are 
controlled  through  Massey-Harris  2-way  Depth-o-matic 
hydraulic  system. 

Actually,  you’re  protected  3-ways  ...  if  you  step  up 
power,  reduce  power,  or  add  another  tractor.  In  any  case, 
you  have  no  equipment  worries,  no  additional  equipment 
investment. 

And  you  have  the  power  to  really  get  things  done.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Massey-Harris  Balanced  Power  Design  enables 
Massey-Harris  tractors  to  out-power  and  out-perform  any¬ 
thing  in  their  respective  classes  .  .  .  and  do  it  at  lower  cost 
for  fuel  and  upkeep. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  first  when  you  plan  a 
change  in  power.  Buy  the  tractors  that  give  you  more  in¬ 
vestment  protection.  For  folder,  write  The  Massey-Harris 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  B-85,  Racine,  Wis. 
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33  Two-row  Spring 
Tooth  Cultivator 


Two-row  Mounted 
Corn  Picker 


34  Two-row  Narrow 
Row  Cultivator 


30  Four-row  Beet  and 
Bean  Cultivator 


31  Two-row  Disc 
Cultivator 


74  High  Clearance 
Vegetable  Cultivator 


75  Skip  Row 
Cultivator 


75  Tool  Bar  —  Curved, 
Straight,  Coil 
Spring  Shanks 


Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2500 


■mms 

authorized  dealers 


Hydraulic  Loader 


72  Six-row  Beet  and 
Bean  Cultivator 

•  ..:./»Av.-.v;-.v.-SrvSv.vrlv.v,ic.-.v 


See  these  outstanding  Massey-Harris  Tractors  at  your  nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . Giuffre  Bros. 

ATLANTA  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc, 

AUBURN . Myers  &  Atkins 

BILLINGS . Francis  Ryan 

BOONVILLE . C.  Hughes 

BOSTON . M.  J.  Emerling 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANAJOHARIE . Barringer  s  Farm 

Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Donald  Howard 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm  Equip. 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE  J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronckowiak 

Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 

CHURCHVILLE . Churchville  Tr.  & 

Impl. 

CLINTON . George  Marsh 

COHOES... .Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS .  Wilson's 

COMMACK....Veteral’s  Esso  Service 

CROGHAN . Duflo  Chevrolet  Co. 

DAVENPORT.  Durward  MacCracken 


DERUYTER . H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 

EARLVILLE . Morgan  Sales  &  Ser. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT. ..S.  L.  Drown  & 

Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . L.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmers'  Supply  Co. 

FRANKLINVILLE  C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son 

GRAHAMSVILLE  .  Grahamsville 

Sales  &  Service 
GREENWICH. ...Leland  R.  Robertson 
HAMMONDSPORT  Koto's  Sales  &  Ser. 

HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HERKIMER . Palmer  J.  Watkins 

HIGHLAND . Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA . Moravec  Garage 

KEESEVILLE  Thompson's  Mach.  Weld. 

KIRKVILLE . Mabie  Bros. 

LANCASTER . Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

LIVERPOOL . Viel  Bros. 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT . Max  Hyde 


NAPLES . C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
NORTH  JAVA. ...Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH  . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO . J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PIFFARD . C.  A.  Parnell 

PINE  PLAINS . Stissing  Oil  Co. 

PORT  JERVIS . Runnall's  Garage 

PRESTON  HOLLOW  Lloyd’s  Garage 
PULASKI....Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle&Co.,lnc. 

RICHVILLE . E.  J.  Reed 

RIVERHEAD . Rolle  Brothers 

SODUS  CENTER  Charles  Krebbeks 
STONE  RIDGE — George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG....G.  C.  Marquart  & 

Sons,  Inc. 

TYRONE . Tyrone  Motors 

UNION  HILL . J.  H.  Braman 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

VOORHEESVILLE . New  Salem 

Garage 

WALLKILL....  Wall  kill  Farm  Supplies 

WARSAW . Parnell  Farm  Supply 

WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 


WATERPORT  Parson's  Trac.  &  Impl. 
WATERTOWN  Northern  Impl.  Co. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT....O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WESTBROOKVILLE  Westbrookville 

Garage 

WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

WILLIAMSON . Ralph  Verbridge 

WOODBOURNE . Kogon's  Garage 

YOUNGSVILLE . Panzer's  Garage 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN....Rusweiler's  Garage 
DEERFIELD  STREET  Ackley's  Garage 

HAMMONTON . Farm  Machinery 

Service 

HIGHTSTOWN....Hight's  Fm.  Equip. 

MALAGA . R.  H.  Vassallo 

MT.  HOLLY . Cooney  Welding  & 

Machine  Inc. 

NESHANIC  STATION . J.  S.  Covert 

PARAMUS . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

STEWARTSVILLE  Esposito  Fm.  Mch'y. 
SUSSEX. ...Sussex  Welding  &  Farm 

Equip.  Co. 

WICKATUNK . Conover  Bros. 

WOODSTOWN . Rudolph  Franzen 
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Resists  Overeating 
and  Undereating 


The  new  Semi-Solid  “E”  Emul¬ 
sion  contains  Hidrolex,  the  won¬ 
der-working  ingredient  in  a  self¬ 
feeding  block  that’s  also  new! 
The  new  self-feeding  block  is 
just  firm  enough  to  give  your 
flock  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  “E”  Emulsion  to  produce 
amazing  results. 

Pullets  fed  this  new  “E” 
Emulsion  laid  20%  more  eggs 
than  pullets  fed  the  same  mash 
without  “E”  Emulsion.  They 
laid  4  dozen  more  eggs  per  100 
lbs.  of  feed  than  nutritional 


♦Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trademark  for 
hydrolyzed  whey  manufactured  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Consolidated  Products  Company . 

CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Go., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Pex, 
Sparx,  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


standard!  Used  only  3.8  lbs.  feed 
per  dozen  eggs  produced!  Hatch- 
ability  of  breeders  fed  “E” 
Emulsion  blocks  was  10%  higher 
than  flocks  of  the  same  strain  fed 
the  same  mash  without  Hidrolex. 

There’s  never  before  been  an 
easy-to-feed  product  that  pro¬ 
duces  results  like  these.  Get  new 
Semi-Solid  “E”  Emulsion  with 
Hidrolex  from  your  hatchery  or 
feed  dealer  today.  Ask  for  it  in  the 
new  self-feeding  block,  or  in  drums 
or  barrels  for  “ribbon”  feeding 
or  mixing  with  mash  or  grain. 


9  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  GIVE  YOU 

Greater  Capacity  •  Longer  Life  i 

Greater  Strength 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  DeP<-  AA"2'  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


SENSATIONAL  f2°f  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar— $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  1*  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


|tere  are  the  8  National  4-H  Club  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Contest  winners,  in 
the  group  are  two  northeasterners.  Fourth  from  the  left  is  Carroll  Leatherman,  Jr. 
of  Myersville,  Md.,  and  sixth  from  the  left  is  James  L.  Baker  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  At  the 
extreme  right  is  Raymond  Firestone  cutting  a  one-ton  10th  anniversary  cake. 


Young  Winners 


Northeastern 

boys  and  girls  have 
been  taking  their  share 
of  honors  lately. 

In  December,  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Poultry 
Judging  Team  walked 
away  with  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  crown 
for  the  7th  consecutive 
time.  Individually  they 
scored  1st,  2nd,  and  7th. 
The  team  members  were : 
Continued  on  Opposite  Page 


Marlene  Ann  Seme  (left) 
of  LaFargeville,  New  York, 
and  Ann  Runkles  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  Maryland,  discuss 
♦he  merits  of  a  new  skirt 
marker.  Each  girl  is  a  na¬ 
tional  winner  of  the  4-H 
Clothing  Achievement 
Project  and  received  an 
expense  paid  trip  to  the 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  a  $300.00  Col¬ 
lege  Scholarship.  The 
awards  are  made  annually 
by  the  Spool  Cotton  Com¬ 
pany. 


Above,  Eleanor  Rowe  of  Strasburg,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa.,  with  her  Grand  Chant" 
pion  4-H  Southdown  lambs  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show. 

Left,  Elsie  Dodds  of  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Sewickley  Trophy  for  Her 
Grand  Champion  4-H  Guernsey  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  The  cow  is  Mid- 
view  Royals  Gertie.  Standing  at  left  i* 
John  Blyholder,  Guernsey  Breeders'  field 
man  from  New  Cumberland. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page > 

Shuratt  Whitworth  who  placed  first; 
Leslie  W.  Gilbert  who  was  second; 
Joseph  Brender  who  placed  seventh, 
and  John  D.  Mario,  Alternate.  The 
coach  was  Professor  G.  O.  Hall.  New 
Hampshire  was  second  and  Delaware 
third. 

At  the  International  Livestock  Show, 
Sam  Adams  of  Sodus  won  2nd  and  3rd 
places  in  the  4-H  Show.  He  took  a  sec¬ 
ond  place  ribbon  in  the  open  class  on 
a  crossbred  Cheviot  and  won  a  Thomas 
E.  Wilson  $300  Scholarship  for  achieve¬ 
ment  among  the  Junior  exhibitors.  In 
the  swine  division,  Richard  Bliek  of 
Williamson,  won  a  7th  place  ribbon  on 
his  light  weight  Berkshire  barrow. 

Other  New  York  4-H  winners  at  Chi¬ 
cago  were: 

Harold  Miller  of  Ancramdale,  won  a 
$300  college  scholarship  as  one  of  six 
national  winners  in  dairy  achievement. 

Hope  Caswell  of  Canton,  was  one  of 
8  national  winners  of  $300  scholarships 
awarded  by  General  Motors.  Last  year 
she  was  National  4-H  Fire  Prevention 
champion  and  won  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco. 

Anna  Rose  Ferraioli  of  Altamont, 
won  an  expense-free  trip  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Club  Congress  as  one  of  12  national 
winners  in  the  4-H  Recreation  and 
Rural  Arts  program.  The  trips  were 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 

Three  Connecticut  4-H  Club  members 
won  national  awards  at  the  recent  4-H 
Club  Congress.  Elizabeth  Liss  of  East 
Granby  was  one  of  8  sectional  winners 
in  frozen  fruits  projects  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  $300  scholarship.  John  Hib¬ 
bard  of  East  Woodstock  has  had  for¬ 
estry  projects  for  seven  years,  has 
planted  8,000  trees  and  cut  more  than 
50  cords  of  wood  and  over  4,700  board 
feet  of  lumber.  His  scholarship  of  $300 
was  awarded  by  the  American  Forest 
Products,  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Barbara  Seeley  of  Orange  receiv¬ 
ed  a  red  ribbon  awkrd  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  national  4-H  health  im¬ 
provement  program. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Junior  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Roy  Curtis  III,  a  resident  of 
Long  Island  and  a  student  at  Cornell, 
was  elected  president. 

During  the  1954  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  at  Harrisburg,  Charles  Gamble 
of  R.D.  2,  Fredonia  in  Mercer  County, 
Pa.,  was  honored.  He  was  named  as 
the  “State  Star  Farmer  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania”  which  is  the  highest  honor  that 
can  come  to  an  FFA  member  at  the 
state  level.  He  was  graduated  from 
Fredonia-Delaware  High  School  last 
May  as  valedictorian  of  his  class  and  is 
operating  a  135-acre  farm  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother. 

Recently  at  a  state  4-H  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono, 
David  Luce  of  Farmington  was  named 
the  outstanding  4-H  Club  boy  in  the 
state  for  the  past  year.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  Northern  Lights  4-H  Club 
of  Norridgewock,  led  by  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Wilder,  won  the  award  as  the  highest 
scoring  4-H  Club  in  the  state. 


"You  give  me  a  ticket  and  I'll  tell 
your  wife  you  tried  to  date  me!" 


It’s  like  having 


TWO-ENGINE  tractor 


New  SNAP-COUPLER  for  quick-hitching 
mounted  implements  lets  you  back  the  tractor 
from  almost  any  angle.  Bell-shaped  funnel 
guides  free-swing  implement  tongue  to  the 
single  master  hitchpoint.  Snap!  It’s  coupled. 
Close  lift-arm  latches  and  drive  away  .  .  . 
that’s  all!  Available  for  all  CA  and  WD  trac¬ 
tors  now  in  service. 


full  2-plow  CA  tractor 

is  priced  complete  with  Power-Shift  wheels. 
Traction  Booster,  Two-Clutch  control, 
power  take-off,  helical  gear  transmission, 
belt  pulley,  wide-rim  tires  with  liquid  bal¬ 
last,  starter,  lights  and  battery. 

SNAP-COUPLER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


There’s  double  usefulness  in  the  two-plow 
Model  CA  tractor’s  powerful  engine.  A  doz¬ 
en  times  a  day  you’ll  be  thankful  you  have  it. 

On  power  take-off  work,  it’s  like  having 
two  engines.  With  the  CA’s  versatile  TWO- 
CLUTCH  system,  the  convenient  hand 
clutch  slows  or  stops  the  tractor  in  heavy 
crops,  releasing  extra  horsepower  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  machine  for  handling  sudden  over¬ 
loads.  The  foot  clutch  controls  all  power  out¬ 
lets,  assuring  utmost  safety. 

On  drawbar  work,  with  two-bottom  plows 
or  other  mounted  implements,  the  TRAC¬ 
TION  BOOSTER  automatically  increases 
traction  for  greater  pulling  power  in  tough 
going. 

You’ll  also  enjoy  real  QUICK-CHANGE 
farming.  The  CA’s  rear  wheels  are  shifted 
by  engine  power  .  .  .  instantly  ...  to  give 
you  the  proper  spacing  for  each  job.  No  time 
lost  getting  ready  for  the  field.  It’s  double- 
quick! 

No  other  two -plow  tractor  has  so  many 
time-saving,  labor-saving  features.  Your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  is  eager  to  demonstrate 
the  Model  CA  —  just  ask  him! 


•CHALMERS 

VISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.S.A. 


See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer's  special  SNAP-COUPLER  demonstration 
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Hundreds  of 
concrete  reasons 


why  you  should  own  a 


CRAINE  CONCRETE 


VIBRATHERM  STAVE  Silo 


Handy  Facts  and  Figures 


Depend  upon  CRAINE — silo  specialists 
for  53  years — to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 
field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave — -with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


TILE  TILE  CONCRETE  WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  STAVE  WALL 


2 '/2  TIMES  STRONGER! 

Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (354") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2  V2  times  more  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 

ACID  RESISTANT 

The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS...  , 

See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  buy! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.  214  Pine  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


LET  CUT  SEED 
POTATOES  HEAL 

IVE  the  cut  surfaces  of  potato  seed 
a  chance  to  heal  before  the  seed  is 
planted  in  the  early  spring,  advises  Jim 
Kantzes,  plant  pathologist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  Under  the  right 
conditions  the  cut  surfaces  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  form  a  layer  of  cells  which  act 
as  a  barrier  against  rot  organisms. 
There  are  three  required  conditions : 
good  ventilation,  proper  humidity,  and 
proper  temperature. 

The  plant  pathologist  says  that  cut 
seed  will  get  proper  ventilation  if  con¬ 
tainers  are  stacked  so  that  air  will  cir¬ 
culate  freely  through  the  entire  pile. 
Sufficient  humidity  can  be  provided  by 
covering  the  containers  of  seed  with 
moist  burlap  bags.  A  temperature  of 
60°  to  70  °F.  will  encourage  healing. 
Under  these  conditions  the  protective 
coating  will  form  within  48  hours. 

“When  the  weather  is  just  right  the 
seed  pieces  may  be  planted  right  after 
cutting  and  they  will  form  the  protec¬ 
tive  layer  in  the  soil,  but  weather  is 
seldom  exactly  right  in  early  spring. 
Many  growers  use  sulfur  on  the  cut 
seed  piece  to  retard  rotting,  but  sulfur 
treatment  of  cut  surfaces  is  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  allowing  the  seed  pieces  to 
form  their  own  protective  layer. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Composition  of  Fertilizer 
Materials 

Nitrogen 

Ammonium  nitrate  . 33.5%  N 

Ammonium  sulfate . 20.5%  N 

Ammonium  Nitrate  Limestone 

(ANL)  . 20.5%  N 

Calcium  Cyanamid  . 21%  N 

Sodium  Nitrate  . 16%  N 

Urea  .  40-46%  N  . 

Nitrogen  Solution  2-A  40.6%  N 

Anhydrous  Ammonia  . 82%  N 

Phosphorus 

Superphosphate  .  18-20%  P2Os 

Triple-Superphosphate  45%  P2Os 
Potash 

Muriate  of  Potash  .  60%  K20 

—  A.  A.  — 

Suggested  Rates  for  Custom  Work 
Including  Machine,  Tractor  and 
Operator 

Drilling  small  grains  —  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  acre. 

Planting  potatoes  —  1  row,  $2.00  an 
hour;  2  rows,  $3.50  an  hour. 
Spraying  weeds  with  chemicals  (in¬ 
cluding  material)  $2  to  $3  an  acre. 
Spraying  potatoes — $2  an  acre. 

Dusting  potatoes — $1.50  an  acre. 

Boring  post  holes — 10c  to  20c  each. 
Manure  loader — $3.25  an  hour. 
Applying  anhydrous  ammonia  —  $3  an 
acre. 

Tractor  without  operator — $1  to  $1.25 
an  hour. 

Mowing  hay- — $1.50  an  acre. 

Raking  hay — $1  an  acre. 

Pick-up  baler — 12c  to  16c  a  bale. 
Picking  corn — 12c  to  16c  a  bushel  or 
$5  to  $6  an  acre. 


Combining  small  grains — $4  to  $5.50  an 
acre. 

Combining  dry  beans — $7  an  acre. 
Digging  potatoes— $4  an  hour  or  $5.50 
an  acre. 

The  prices  quoted  above  may  not  fit 
exactly  in  your  neighborhood  but  they 
will  do  as  a  figure  for  bargaining. 
Some  men  who  do  custom  work  are  in¬ 
clined  to  forget  some  costs  and  there¬ 
fore  to  charge  too  little. 

—  A. a.  — 

CALF  SCOURS  CAN 
BE  PREVENTED 

Calf  scours  are  likely  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  many  dairy  farms  this  winter. 
Some  calves  may  die  if  calf  pneumonia 
sets  in.  Those  that  are  not  lost  grow 
slowly  and  are  unthrifty. 

Here  are  nine  rules  to  follow  when 
raising  dairy  calves  this  winter.  Each 
rule  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Follow  These  Rules 

1.  Disinfect  the  calf’s  navel  in  tincture 
of  iodine  following  birth. 

2.  Let  the  new-born  calf  have  the  first 
milk  4 colostrum)  of  the  mother. 

3.  Feed  the  dams’  milk  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days. 

4.  Do  not  shift  from  whole  milk  to  sub¬ 
stitutes  until  the  calf  can  “take  it”. 
Change  gradually,  not  abruptly. 

5.  Don’t  over-feed  on  milk;  4-5  quarts 
daily  the  first  week  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  most  calves. 

6.  Keep  feeding  utensils  clean  and  san¬ 
itary. 

7.  Start  the  feeding  of  high  quality 
leafy  hay  and  some  grain  at  2  to  3 
weeks  of  age. 

8.  Put  a  pail  of  water  in  the  calf  pen. 

9.  Protect  calves  from  cold  drafts  and 
dampness.  Provide  stable  ventilation 
and  clean  bedding.  —  C.  G.  Bradt, 
Cornell  University 

—  A. a.  — 

HEIFER  WEIGHTS 

According  to  John  Dietrich  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  normal 
weights  of  18-month  old  heifers  are  as 
follows : 

Jersey  .  600  pounds 

Guernsey  .  660  ” 

Ayrshire  .  725  ” 

Holstein  .  850  ” 

Brown  Swiss .  900 

Professor  Dietrich  says  that  it  is 
good  practice  to  breed  heifers  as  they 
approach  these  weights.  Where  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  heifers  are  raised 
on  a  farm,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  separate 
them  into  two  groups,  then  the  older 
heifers  can  be  bred  during  November 
and  December  and  the  younger  ones  in 
January  and  early  February. 

—  a.  a.  — 


Composition  of  Manure 


Phosphoric 

Water 

Nitrogen 

Acid 

Potash 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Cow 

86 

.6 

.15 

.15 

Pig 

87 

.5 

.35 

.4 

Sheep 

68 

.95 

.35 

1.0 

Hen 

55 

1. 

.8 

.4 

A  1000  lb.  animal  will  (including  bed¬ 
ding)  produce  about  a  ton  of  manure 
per  month. 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


CRAINE  SILOS 


YOU  CAN  PUT 
LIFE  IN  YOUR  CALVES 

WITH  MILK-SAVER 


Ask  your  dealer  for  MILK-SAVER,  the  nutritionally  balanced, 
easily  digestible,  calf  food  that  can  save  you  up  to  400%  on 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf.  Contains  Vitamins  A,  D  and  B'* 
and  TWO  antibiotics  -  Terramycin  and  Aureomycin. 


Manufactured  by 


fooo  co„  me. 


Please  send  me  information  on  how 
MILK- SAVER 
can  put  life  in  my  calves. 

Name: _ 


SERVMG  FEED  DEEDS  SIDCE  1899 

BINGHAMTON  1,  NEW  YORK 


Address:. 
City: _ 


HARRIS  SltDS 


EXTRA ! 

Fragrance 


EXTRA ! 

Florets 


EXTRA ! 

Vigorous  growth 


All  these  extras  are  yours  when  you  plant  the  new  Multiflora  Sweet  Peas. 
Sturdy,  long  stems  bear  5  or  6  large  waved  florets  of  beautiful  colors  and 
delightful  fragrance.  The  sturdy  plants  are  resistant  to  the  various  ills  that 
have  plagued  sweet  peas  in  recent  years. 

Mixed  colors  are  only  30c  a  packet 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

In  it  you’ll  And  a  lot  of  new  flowers  and  vegetables  as  well  as  improved 
strains  of  older  varieties. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

29  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


MULTIFLORA— An  exciting 
new  sweet  pea. 


1954  CATALOG  now /imdif 


Crop  Needs  for  Lime 

The  crops  listed  in  the  first  column  require  the  most  lime;  those  in  the  last 
column  the  least.  pH  is  the  standard  for  need  for  lime  in  the  soil. 


pH  6.5  ' 

pH  6 

pH  5.5 

pH  5 

pH  4.5 

Alfalfa 

Red  Clover 

Alsike  Clover 

Buckwheat 

Blueberries 

Sweet  Clover 

Kentucky  Blue 

Soybeans 

Red  Top 

Strawberries 

Grass 

Corn 

Potatoes 

Watermelons 

Barley 

Oats 

Apples 

Asparagus 

Wheat 

Grapes 

Most  Vegetables 

Timothy 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Soil  Conservation  and  the  Railroads 


There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about 
soil  conservation.  It’s  a  commonplace 
practice  today  with  good  farmers. 

What  may  prove  news  to  you,  however, 
is  that  the  railroads  began  employing 
agricultural  agents  to  help  the  farmer 
with  this  and  other  problems  as  far  back 
as  1906. 

In  fact,  for  many  years  now,  railroads 
have  worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
farmers  as  well  as  with  industry  —  pro¬ 
viding  cost-free  services  to  help  both 
operate  more  productively  and  more 
profitably.  They  are  unique  among  all 
forms  of  transportation  in  this  respect. 

The  reason  might  be  called  "enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest.”  For  railroads — as  the 
country’s  most  dependable  transportation 
network — constitute  a  vital  link  between 
mass  production  and  mass  consumption. 
And  as  more  and  better  farm  and  indus¬ 


trial  products  find  their  way  to  more  and 
better  markets,  the  railroads  benefit. 

Since  1945,  the  railroads  have  invest¬ 
ed  more  than  $9  billion  —  much  of  it 
borrowed — in  improvements  to  provide 
better  service. 

They  could  do  even  more — if  their  profit 
picture  warranted  it.  However,  because 
of  many  outmoded  federal  and  state  regu¬ 
lations— needful  when  enacted,  but  now 
out  of  tune  with  the  times— railroad  earn¬ 
ings  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  country, 
compared  to  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  railroads  do  not  seek  complete 
relief  from  regulation.  They  ask  only  that 
the  mass  of  regulations  under  which  they 
operate  be  brought  up  to  date— so  that 
they  may  serve  the  farmer— and  the 
nation— even  better . . .  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conference,  143  Liberty  St., 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


THE  LONG-AND-SHORT  OF  IT 

\ 

What  if  you  were  unable  to  reduce 
the  price  of  your  eggs  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  to  meet  the  price  of 
your  competitors?  Suppose  the 
law  forced  you  to  keep  your  whole¬ 
sale  prices  up  to  the  same  level 
that  you  charge  for  a  dozen-at- 
the-door  and  suppose  the  rules 
that  restricted  you  did  not  apply 
to  your  major  competitors?  You 
would  lose  your  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket— your  biggest  market— and 
your  profits  would  suffer.  .That  is 
the  position  in  which  the  railroads 
find  themselves  today,  as  a  result 
of  outmoded  regulations. 
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SAYS  THOMAS  MARSHALL, 
SCIPIO,  NEW  YORK 


*‘Pve  found  that  a  Calf -Kit  milk  replacement  start  is  important  to 
me,”  says  Mr.  Marshall.  “/  now  have  27  herd  replacements,  all  started 
on  Calf-Kit.  My  Guernseys  are  averaging  up  to  12,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Neighbors  are  impressed  with  these  results  and  are  now  using  Calf -Kit 
to  replace  fresh  milk  in  their  calf -feeding  programs.” 


Proved  by  thousands  of  dairymen— 
a  CALF-KIT  start  pays  off! 


"Peebles’  Calf-Kit  meets  the  exact 
■*-  nutritional  needs  of  your  calves 
during  their  critical  first  weeks  of 
life.  It  speeds  development,  promotes 
vigorous  growth,  helps  avoid  feeding 
troubles  and  saves  you  money. 

Calf- Kit  safely  replaces  milk  in 
your  regular  calf-feeding  program. 
It  contains  98%  milk  nutrients  from 
whey  products  for  milk-fed  bloom  and 
smooth  hair  coats.  It  is  fully  fortified 


with  antibiotics,  vitamins  A,  D  and 
riboflavin  —  supplies  concentrated 
amounts  of  the  important  Whey  Fac¬ 
tor.  All  this  means  faster  growth,  ear¬ 
lier  development  and  less-  trouble 
from  nutritional  scours. 

Try  Peebles’  Calf-Kit  now.  Pound 
for  pound,  it  gives  equal  or  better  re¬ 
sults  —  feeds  out  more  economically 
than  similar  calf-feeding  programs. 

Write  Appleton,  Wis.,  for  Free  folder,  P-2 


Try  CALF-KIT  with  G.L.F.  starter  for  an  ideal  calf-feeding  program 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY 

Appleton,  Wis.  *  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  - 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT.  FREIGHT 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  reat  PREPAID 

money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You  Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  .Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  2E  N.  1. 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

_ «i  YOU,  Of  ALE,  OR  white _ 


J.  W  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAT  5EEQ  CLEANERS  — •  TREAT- A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 


Pickard  W  ins  X  e  w  Y  ork 
Delia II)  Corn  Contest 


O  OBERT  PICKARD  of  Dansville, 
Livingston  County,  New  York,  won 
the  1953  DeKalb  Corn  Contest  for  New 
York  State  with  a  yield  of  145.19 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  five 
acres.  He  received  his  trophy  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  championship  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Syracuse  Hotel  on 
January  23. 

Here  is  how  he  grew  his  corn.  The 
field  was  plowed  in  the  spring,  planted 
May  25,  and  harvested  October  31. 
Before  planting,  the  seed  was  treated 
with  lindane.  Two  hundred  fifty  pounds 
of  a  10-10-1.0  fertilizer  was  applied 
when  the  corn  was  planted,  and  at  the 
second  cultivation,  the  crop  was  side- 
dressed  with  a  nitrogen  carrier.  The 
corn  was  cultivated  twice  and  a  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  killer  was  used  when  the 
plants  were  about  one-foot  high. 

A  considerable  number  of  coun¬ 
ty  winners  were  also  present  at 
the  meeting.  The  top  man  in  each 
county  received  a  plaque;  the 
second  high  man  was  given  a 
belt;  winner  of  3rd  place,  a  bill¬ 
fold,  and  4th  place  winner,  a 
knife. 

Harold  Wright,  Inspection  De¬ 
partment  Manager  of  the  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Association,  talked 
on  technical  advances  in  corn 
growing.  Among  the  things  men¬ 
tioned  were  more  equipment,  bet¬ 
ter  seed,  fertilizers,  weed  killers, 
fungicides,  and  insecticides. 

Glenn  Heefner,  District  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  summarized  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  year’s  contest.  For 
the  past  three  years  every  con¬ 
testant  in  Oneida  County  has 
grown  corn  yielding  better  than 
100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  Every  contestant  in  Niagara 
and  Orleans  has  had  100  bushels 
or  better  for  two  years  and  in 
Livingston,  Ontario,  and  Yates 
Counties  for  one  year.  In  1953, 
one  hundred  contestants  averaged 
106.12  bushels,  considerably  more 
than  double  the  State  average  of 
43  bushels. 

Glenn  pointed  out  that  the  win¬ 
ning  field  this  year  had  about 
16,500  plants  per  acre.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  right  number  of  plants  for 


the  highest  yield.  This  field  was  not 
the  most  thickly  planted  one  in  the 
contest.  The  correct  number  of  plants 
cannot  be  stated  arbitrarily  because  it 
depends  on  soil  fertility,  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used,  and  the  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  available. 

The  tendency  has  been,  so  Glenn  re¬ 
ported,  to  use  more  fertilizer  each  year 
and  on  the  basis  of  results,  some  men 
appear  to  be  using  all  that  yields 
justify. 

The  National  Champion  this  year 
was  Laurence  Lein  of  Ankeny,  Iowa, 
whose  yield  was  211.24  bushels.  The 
Junior  National  Champion  was  Earl 
Miller  of  Spring  Grove,  Illinois,  with  a 
yield  of  142.78  bushels. 

Other  State  Champions  in  the  North¬ 
east  are :  Charles  Erwin  of  Newark, 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Robert  Pickard,  Dansville,  New  York,  1953 
Dekalb  Corn  "Champ." 


COUNTY  CORN  CHAMPIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 

County  Name  &  Address  Yield 

Cattaraugus  .  John  L.  Waring,  Delevan  .  62.11 

Cayuga  .  Lawrence  W.  Hoyt,  Auburn  R4  .  144.95 

Chemung  .  Arthur  Halstead,  Elmira  R2  . - .  113.92 

Columbia  .  David  Knoll,  Chatham  Center  .  99.44 

Dutchess  .  Robert  Adams,  Hopewell  Junction  .  84.65 

Erie  .  George  J.  Winter,  N.  Tonawanda  R1  .  102.61 

Genesee  .  Joseph  Dries,  Leroy  R2  .  129.06 

Herkimer  .  Elden  L.  Brown,  llion  R2  .  92.11 

Jefferson  . .  Howard  Lee,  Ellisburg  . 95.85 

Livingston  .  Robert  Pickard,  Dansville  R1  .  145.19 

Madison  .  Robotham  Farms,  Canastota  .  121.58 

Monroe  .  Wilbur  E.  Luke,  Penfield  R1  .  100.74 

Montgomery  . -■  Howard  Yurkewecz,  Fultonville  R1  .  82.93 

Niagara  .  Robert  M.  Johnson,  Lockport  R3  .  120.67 

Oneida  .  Sholtz  Bros.,  Oneida  .  133.02 

Onondaga  .  Cecil  E.  Reeves,  Baldwinsville  R2  .  143.22 

Ontario  .  George  C.  Moore,  Geneva  R1  .  144.60 

Orleans  .  Harry  Flatt,  Medina  R3  .  122.44 

Oswego  .  Glen  Hardcastle,  Constantia  .  135.17 

Saratoga  .  Francis  O.  Robbins,  Schuylerville  .  90.71 

Schoharie  .  Pindar  Bros.,  Middleburg  .  136.32 

Seneca  .  Batty  Bros.,  Seneca  Falls  R1  .  139.26 

Tioga  .  Dr.  Russell  Beardslee,  Owego  R2  .  107.83 

Tompkins  . .  Lawrence  C.  Howser,  Groton  R1  .  106.53 

Ulster  .  Jack  A.  Gill,  Hurley  .  105.63 

Washington  .  Donald  Herrington,  Johnsonville  .  92.79 

Wayne  .  Charles  Kemp,  Macedon  .  96.49 

Wyoming  .  Francis  Gebel,  North  Java  .  127.51 

Yates  .  Elmer  C.  Lilyea,  Penn  Yan  R4  .  128.68 
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Interlaken,  Switzerland,  over  which 
the  mighty  snow-crowned  Jungfrau- 
joch  stands  guard.  We'll  spend  two 
unforgettable  days  here. 

TOondenfrcC  , 

European  Tour ! 

AUGUST  17-SEPT.  28 

HAVE  you  been  thinking  about  our 
European  tour  and  wishing  you 
could  go?  Then  why  not  grasp  this 
wonderful  chance  to  go  with  us  to 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  France  ?  The  tour  will 
last  six  weeks,  from  August  17  to 
Sept.  28,  and  will  be  another  one  of 
those  happy,  congenial  travel  parties 
for  which  American  Agriculturist  is 
famous. 

From  the  moment  we  leave  our 
shores  aboard  the  luxurious  liner  Queen 
Elizabeth,  our  days  will  be  a  succession 
of  fascinating  and  thrilling  experiences 
and  a  most  glorious  vacation.  Like  all 
of  our  tours,  this  will  be  an  “all-ex¬ 
pense”  trip,  with  practically  everything 
included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket.  And 
the  price  is  so  reasonable  —  under 
$1,400. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  our  printed  illustrated  Euro¬ 
pean  Tour  itinerary.  It  will  give  you 
full  details  of  this  marvelous  trip.  And 
don’t  delay  writing  for  it!  Last  year 
this  tour  was  quickly  sold  out,  and  our 
party  will  again  be  limited  this  year  to 
sixty  persons.  Reservations  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $200  per 
person  (refunded  if  you  find  later  you 
cannot  go). 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  come 
with  us  on  this  European  tour,  and  we 
promise  you  that  you  will  always  re¬ 
member  it  as  one  of  life’s  greatest  and 
most  rewarding  experiences. 

KEST 

I  think  the  American  Agriculturist 
magazine  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  very 
interesting  with  a  variety  of  reading. 
Have  read  “The  Settlers,”  “No  Drums” 
and  now  am  reading  “Not  with 
Dreams.” — Mrs.  M.G.L. 

—  A. A.  — 

PICKARD  WIIYS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Delaware,  with  113.38;  Royden  Powell, 
Jr.,  Centerville,  Maryland,  with  132.48; 
Oscar  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  with  131.38  bushels,  and  Gilbert 
Ziegenfuss  of  Cherryville,  Pennsylvania, 
with  148.79. 

Mr.  Wright  closed  his  speech  with  a 
challenge  to  growers  to  bring  the  Na¬ 
tional  Championship  to  New  York 
State. 
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Now  ready  PENDISTRIN/ 


kMiSTRI* 


am. 

*******  *«*x 


/ffo/e  erffotffls  than  ever 

/h  treating  MASTITIS! 


UNTREATED  QUARTER 


TREATED  QUARTER 


,f@?v  .11 

I  .  New  PENDISTRIN  I  A 

contains  ,  i 

two  powerful  l6*  ■  , 

....  A  1 

antibiotics —  ^ ggk 

PENICILLIN  M  1 

and  DIHYD80- 
STREPTOMYCIN 
irt  The  new 
Squibb  Base 


Squibb  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  the  base  for  thorough  penetration  of  the 
infected  quarter.  The  new  Squibb.  Base  now  assures  even  more  thorough  penetration. 


New  Sqijibb  Base  gives  MORE  THOROUGH  DISPERSION 

of  highly  potent  antibiotics 

Now  your  druggist  has  it!  See  him  for  New  Pendistrin— with 
the  new  Squibb  Base  (plasticized  hydrocarbon  gel). 

After  years  of  research,  no  combination  of  antibiotics,  or  single 
antibiotic,  has  been  found  to  be  more  effective  against  the  usual 
organisms  which  cause  mastitis  in  dairy  cows  than  penicillin 
and  dihydrostreptomycin. 

New  Pendistrin  still  contains  100,000  units  of  penicillin  and 
100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin  in  each  tube.  But  now,  these 
antibiotics  are  more  thoroughly  dispersed  by  Squibb  Base. 


p£NDlSTR|N 


Buy  the  "BARN  BOX"- and  SAVE! 


The  new  Squibb  Base  provides  for  more  effective  concentra¬ 
tions  of  these  antibiotics  reaching  the  infected  tissues,  be¬ 
cause  it  releases  the  antibiotics  more  rapidly  and  completely. 

The  new  Squibb  Base  remains  soft  even  in  cold  weather.  Get 
New  Pendistrin  from  your  druggist  today! 

For  more  information,  write:  SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


You're  ready  to  treat  mastitis  promptly 
and  effectively— you  save  money,  too— 
when  you  buy  by  the  dozen!  Get  this 
handy  "barn  box."  Keep  it  on  your 
barn  shelf... no  refrigeration  required. 
Available  now  from  your  druggist... 
ask  for  barn  box  of  12  "instant  use" 
tubes  of  New  Pendistrin ! 

See  your  druggist  today! 


•  •  T  * 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian . 


PENDISTRIN 
is  a  trademark. 


Squibb 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


7  love  fo  Garden 
with  my 

Roromr 


HOE 


Yes,  ROTO-HOE  is  so 
easy  to  operate  that 
women  enjoy  using  it 
too.  And  it's  easy  to 
buy — still  selling  at  the 
low,  low  1947  price, 
due  to  the  tremendous 
customer  acceptance  it 
has  earned  —  ROTO-HOE  complete  costs  only 
$134. 

EXTRA  DIVIDENDS.  Not  only  is  ROTO-HOE  first 
cost  most  modest,  but  there  is  a  complete  line 
of  attachments  all  using  the  same  basic  power 
unit,  all  easily  and  quickly  interchangeable 
in  minutes.  All  are  thoroughly  engineered  and 
'field-proven"  and  the  cost  is  amazingly  low. 
You  can  pump,  spray,  saw  wood,  throw  snow, 
mow,  trim  and  edge  lawns  as  well  as  culti¬ 
vate  and  till  gardens. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

ROTO-HOE's  nationwide  distribution  means 
there's  a  dealer  near  you.  Write  today  for 
free  color  catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 
ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
Box  63  —  —  —  Newbury,  Ohio 


Latest  Seeds 

from  Scotty. 

;w  / 

ir'  Jr 


QUALITY 

SEEDS 


Always  first  with  new 
varieties  for  bette 
more  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  Keep  informed  through  CROP 
NEWS  and  VIEWS  ....  a  post 
card  starts  your  FREE  2 
year  subscription. 

Scott  FARM  SEED  CO. 

I7*  Mill  Street 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


mm 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  30,  Vermont 


TO 

HEWCE 

SCOUKS 

INCIDENCE 

KALF-KARE  reduces 
the  incidence  of  scours 

KALF-KARE  stimulates 
up  to  20%  faster  growth 

KALF-KARE  promotes 
smooth,  sleek  coats 

KALF-KARE  helps 
assure  strong  healthy 
calves 
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Dairymen  get  more 
milk  per  acre  with 

PASTURCRO 

In  all  leading  dairy  states,  PASTURGRO  is  helping  dairy 
farmers  produce  extra  milk  and  extra  income.  Many 
dairymen  report  five  to  ten  dollars  in  extra  milk  from  each 
dollar  invested  in  PASTURGRO.  It  is  made  in  Swift’s 
Plant  Food  factories  located  in  important  dairy  producing 
areas.  Thus  PASTURGRO  is  made  to  meet  local  pasture 
conditions.  To  increase  your  grazing  capacity  on 
permanent  or  rotated  pastures,  use  PASTURGRO. 

It  will  help  you  produce  an  abundant  yield 
of  forage  .  .  .  and  extra  income  from 
your  herd.  Order  PASTURGRO  for  — • 
all  your  pastures  from  your  nearest 
Authorized  Swift  Agent  or  dealer. 

Buy  at  the  sign 
of  the  Red 


RED  STEER 


"NO  WHOLE  MILK  FOR.  MY  CALVES 

-EVEN  IF  I  COULD  AFFORD  IT..." 


i  FIGURE  W/E  SAVE  ABOUT 


*27  ON  EVERY  CALF  AMD  GROW, 


A/O  dO(J£TA60UT /T. . 


£ 


WHEN  WE  FEED  CAF-STAR 
WE  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  EACH  CALF 
IS  GETTING...AND  HOW  MUCH, TOO 


"IT  PAYS  TO 
RAISE  CALVES 
THE 

CAF-STAR 
WAY  I" 


GROW  HUSKIER,  HEALTHIER  CALVES 

-at  less  than  %  the  cost  of  whole  milk/ 


The  money  you  save  when  you  raise 
calves  on  CAP-STAR  is  only  part  of 
your  profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good 
breeding  condition  (at  13  or  14  months) 
and  the  above-average  milk  production 
of  your  CAF-STAR  cows  pay  you  real 
dividends  for  years  to  come! 


Write  for  this 

Mr0  '  ‘ 

^ree  r 

Calf  Booklet  '  _ 

—  tells  how  we  j  "" . . 

raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawn  wood  Farms 
—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Dept,  a-214,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


SOLD  AT  YOUR 
FEED  DEALER'S 


Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  Caf- 
Star  is  a  scientifically-balanced  feed  — 
containing  generous  quantities  of  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors, 
natural  minerals,  and  other  proven 
strength  and  growth  elements  —  all 
combined  in  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk 
base  young  calves  love.  Fortified  with 
AUREOMYCIN —  to  help  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promote  rapid  growth.  In 
25  lb.  bags  and  pails,  100  lb.  bags  —  easy 
to  mix,  easy  to  feed. 


r  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  1 

CA 

F-STA 

R 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  cc 

lives 

Managing  the  Dairy  Herd  in  Winter 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


dairymen  have  made  remarkable 
strides  in  improving  their  labor  effici¬ 
ency.  DHIA  members  are  averaging 
about  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  and 
150,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  worker.  Many 
are  hitting  over  200,000  lbs.  and  not 
working  as  hard  as  the  average  farm 
worker  who  handles  only  80,000  lbs.  of 
milk  annually.  They  have  done  this  by 
securing  high  production  per  cow  and 
using  labor  saving  equipment  and 
methods  of  doing  the  job  so  that  they 
can  handle  20  cows  or  more  per 
worker. 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

Machinery  and  barn  equipment  are 
high  priced  but  relatively  cheap  com¬ 
pared  to  physical  hand  labor.  More 
machinery  is  justified  when  it  saves 
labor  or  increases  output  sufficiently 
to  pay  for  itself.  The  amount  and  kind 
of  machinery  must  be  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  each  farm.  Too  often,  farmers 
have  over-purchased  on  equipment  not 
justified  by  the  size  of  operation.  In 
general  we  can  expect  that  dairymen 
will  still  further  mechanize,  especially 
in  the  dairy  barn,  but  they  will  be 
more  careful  to  fit  new  machines  and 
equipment  to  the  pattern  of  operation 
which  they  intend  to  follow.  Greater 
emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on'  careful 
maintenance  and  repair  to  reduce  ma¬ 
chinery  cost. 

Herd  Replacements 

It  will  be  good  business  to  maintain 
as  large  a  herd  of  high  producing 
milkers  as  the  available  roughage  sup¬ 
plies,  labor,  barn,  and  equipment  will 
permit.  Low  producing  cows  never  are 
profitable  and  should  be  culled  now 
regardless  of  meat  prices. 

Dairymen  have  been  raising  an  unu¬ 
sually  large  number  of  heifers  and 
selling  a  large  number  of  cows  during 
the  past  few  years.  This  was  good 
business  with  high  cow  prices;  it  will 
not  be  good  business  with  low  cow 
prices.  Commercial  dairymen  might 
well  reduce  their  inventories  of  unneed¬ 
ed  young  stock  and  cull  cows;  and  re¬ 
place  these  with  additional  high  pro¬ 
ducing  milkers.  Careful  herd  manage¬ 
ment  and  disease  control  can  further 
reduce  the  need  for  herd  replacements. 
In  other  words,  p-t  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  available  feed  and  labor  into 
milking  cows.  Raise  only  needed  re¬ 
placements-  from  the  best  cows. 

Dairymen  with  breeding  herds  may 
need  to  raise  more  of  their  heifers  in 
order  to  test  their  sires  and  have  more 
opportunity  for  selection. 

High  Production 

High  production  per  cow  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  key  factors  in  profit¬ 
able  dairy  farming  as  indicated  in 
Table  II. 

To  achieve  these  higher  levels  of 
production  calls  for  careful  attention 
to  all  phases  of  feeding,  breeding,  cull¬ 
ing,  herd  health  and  herd  management. 

Efficient  feed  production  is  equally 


as  important  as  efficiency  in  the  barn. 
Rotation  that  fits  the  soil,  choice  of 
adapted  varieties,  good  seed  bed  pre¬ 
paration  and  sufficient  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  insure  high  yields  in  most 
cases  involve  little  or  no  difference  in 
total  farm  expenses.  They  can  materi¬ 
ally  reduce  unit  costs. 

Use  Available  Services 

Success  or  failure  in  adjusting  to 
the  changing  economic  situation  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  what  a  dairyman 
does  in  his  barn  and  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  his  line  fences.  Fortunately 
there  are  available  many  services  and 
agencies  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
right  decisions.  The  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  and  the  whole  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  is  geared  to  provide 
quick  and  up  to  the  minute  technical 
information.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  stands  ready  to  help  with  land 
and  water  management. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Coopera¬ 
tives  are  organized  in  each  county  to 
provide  essential  production  and  feed 
records.  Nearly  7,000  dairymen  are  us¬ 
ing  DHIA,  Owner-Sampler,  or  official 
testing  records  to  guide  their  feeding, 
breeding  and  management.  Farm  In¬ 
ventory  and  Cash  Account  records  are 
needed  on  all  farms  to  round  out  the 
records  program. 

Artificial  breeding  has  grown  up  in 
the  last  15  years.  Today  it  brings  ef¬ 
ficient  breeding  service  to  many  North¬ 
east  dairymen  at  less  cost  than  keep¬ 
ing  an  average  bull.  More  important, 
it  offers  service  to  carefully  selected 
sires,  carefully  screened  by  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  breeders.  These  sires  in 
turn  are  further  screened  as  their  A.B. 
daughters  come  into  production.  The 
very  best  are  retained  and  used  to 
breed  a  high  per  cent  of  the  cows  in 
A.  B.  herds.  Again,  HIA  records  ac¬ 
cumulating  day  after  day  are  proving 
the  soundness  of  this  program. 

Help  is  also  available  on  herd  health. 
In  New  York  State  the  vaccination  and 
blood  testing  programs  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
are  helping  to  control  and  eradicate 
Brucellosis.  Under  this  program  local 
veterinarians  have  authorization  to 
vaccinate  calves  and  blood  test  herds 
at  the  owner’s  request.  Through  six  re¬ 
gional  maititis  control  laboratories, 
dairymen  have  diagnostic  service  avail¬ 
able  to  assist  in  the  control  of  mas¬ 
titis.'  These  and  other  disease  control 
measures  add  to  the  productive  life  of 
our  cows. 

The  demand  for  our  dairy  products 
is  strong.  We  have  problems  in  milk 
marketing  and  we  need  to  sell  our 
products  to  the  consumer.  But,  these 
problems  require  group  action.  Even 
with  the  price  cost  squeeze  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  can  adjust  to  an  efficient 
dairy  farm  operation  will  be  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  position.  The  marginal 
dairymen  who  can’t  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  will  continue  to  feel 
the  squeeze  and  may  get  squeezed  out. 


TABLE  II. 

Random  Sample  of  DHIA  Records 
of  Cows  Sorted  by  Butterfat  Production 


1951-52 


Milk 

lbs. 

Butterfat 

lbs. 

Value  of 
Product 

$ 

Total  Cost 
of  Feed 

$ 

Value  of  Product 
Over  Feed  Cost 

$ 

Feed  Cost 
per  cwt.  Milk 

$ 

5655 

/  207 

264 

154 

110 

2.72 

6879 

255 

324 

162 

162 

2.35 

8102 

301 

381 

170 

211 

2.10 

9187 

349 

437 

183 

254 

1.99 

10462 

399 

499 

198 

301 

1.89 

11745 

447 

559 

205 

354 

1.75 

13168 

498 

623 

219 

404 

1.66 

14016 

547 

680 

235 

445 

1.68 

15460 

600 

743 

242 

501 

1.59 

*Note 

that  the  feed 

cost  per  cwt. 

milk  decreases  as  the  production  per 

cow  increases. 
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SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRE S 


Send  for  Rohrer’s 

FREE 
SEED  CATALOG 


New 

1954 

Issue 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated  seed  cata¬ 
log  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
useful  planting  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

Mail  the  COUPON  TODAY 

Please  Send  Me  1954  Catalog: 

Name  . 

Address  . 


P.  1.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


Box  80,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 

The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use.  its 
st-ength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Orders  taken  now — receive  an 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

Our  trained  crews  erect. 


ALL  STEEL 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 

Name - — 


Address 
City  - 


TREE  GERANIUMS 


HAVING  been  a  lover  of  the  com¬ 
mon  old-fashioned  geranium  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  decided  to  try  the 
tree  geranium — the  type  one  sees  in 
parks. 

I  did  a  lot  of  looking  around  and 
asked  plenty  of  questions.  After  I  had 
what  I  thought  was  enough  informa¬ 
tion  I  started,  and  today  I  have  six  of 
the  most  beautiful  tree  geraniums  you 
could  ask  for,  I  feel  that  others  could  do 
the  same  so  I  am  telling  how  I  did  it. 

About  the  middle  of  February  take 
as  many  cuttings  as  you  wish  to  try 
from  good  healthy  plants  about  3” 
long  of  terminal  growth  (better  start 
with  not  more  than  six).  Pot  in  2” 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  y3  coarse  sand, 
Vs  good  garden  loarr ,  %  peat  moss  or 
spagnum  moss.  Soak  this  mixture  well 
with  tepid  water,  firming  cuttings  in. 

Larger  Pots 

The  middle  of  March  examine  the 
cuttings  which  should  be  rooted  to 
about  %  to  1”  long.  If  they  are,  trans¬ 
fer  to  3”  pots  in  same  soil  mixture 
soaked  well  with  tepid  water.  Do  not 
pinch  the  tops  when  they  start  to  get 
lanky,  as  your  goal  is  a  tree  type.  But 
do  keep  all  side  growth  pinched  off  to 
force  all  growth  to  the  top.  Feed  a 
little  of  any  good  plant  food,  not  too 
much.  Keep  in  sunlight,  but  not  where 
it  is  drafty. 

The  first  of  May  transfer  to  4”  pots 
in  the  same  mixture  soaked  well  in 
regular  faucet  water.  Feed  again.  Keep 
in  sun  but  not  where  it  is  drafty  at 
night.  Do  not  pinch  tops.  Keep  side 
growth  off.' 

About  the  middle  of  June  transfer  to 
5 pots  with  the  same  soil  mixture, 
soaked  well.  Feed  again.  Do  not  pinch 
tops.  Keep  side  growth  off.  Keep  out¬ 
doors  in  full  light,  but  not  in  direct 
sun’s  rays  during  heat  of  day. 

The  first  of  September  transfer  to  8” 
pots  in  the  same  soil  mixture  soaked 
well  in  faucet  water.  Do  not  feed  this 
time.  Keep  outdoors  in  full  light  but 
not  in  direct  sun.  Better  start  using 
bamboo  stakes  now  to  hold  them  as 
they  are  very  brittle. 

If  frost  threatens,  take  them  in,  and 
put  them  out  during  the  day. 

By  October  1st  there  should  be  top 
branches  4”  to  8”  long.  Do  not  allow 
any  side  branches  until  about'  30”  tall. 
This  forces  all  growth  at  the  top 
where  it  is  wanted.  When  that  high, 
let  all  top  growth  develop  but  keep  all 
stalk  growth  off. 

Give  Them  A  Rest 

When  frost  starts,  place  them  in  not 
too  warm  a  place  in  the  cellar  which 
will  give  them  rest.  Water  sparingly. 
Do  not  feed. 

The  next  year  is  when  you  get  your 
reward.  When  weather  permits,  bring 
them  to  light,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
will  be  covered  with  bloom  at  the  top, 
resembling  rose  trees.  Feed,  water, 
pinch  side  shoots,  pinch  faded  flowers. 
Give  drainage.  They  do  not  like  wet 
feet.  Give  full  light  but  not  direct  sun. 

If  you  like  dark  reds  use  Lady  Jane, 
Better  Times,  New  Ruby. 

Light  red — Tadio  Red,  Red  Fiat, 
Wyona. 

Dark  pink  —  Irvington  Beauty, 
Double  Dryden,  Pink  Fiat. 

Light  Pink — Apple  Blossom,  Pres¬ 
illy,  Enchantress  Fiat.  If  you  like 
white,  use  Madonna,  Snowball,  Mme. 
Buchner. 

All  are  double  zonals  or  the  old- 
fashioned  geraniums  and  in  spite  of 
new  strains,  are  still  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  Ease  of  culture  and  such  reward¬ 
ing  colors  and  long  blooming  periods 
are  the  reasons.  —  Albert  Brownly, 
Woodville ,  Mass. 


“JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOORS? 

Not  me!  I  walk  on 
Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 


THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


LESS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY —  live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

MANURE  GAINS  IN  FERTILIZER 

VALUE — Non-Skid  Barn  Cal¬ 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  — You’ll 

like  the  low  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  P-2  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


m. 


’  Northeastern  Bred 
for  Northern  Farmers 


CRAIG  OATS 


SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 

ERIE  BARLEY 


and 


SMUT  AND  MILDEW  RESISTANT 

4  HYBRID 
CORNS 

RIIPP1IFR  I  I  MITT  n  WIDELY  ADAPTED — STURDY — FAST  DRYING 

Narragansett  ALFALFA 

HARDY- SUPERIOR  FOR  MANY  CONDITIONS 

Write  Dept.A-13  TODAY  For  Literature! 


WA  SEED  CO.,  INC.  BOX  937..  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y... Since  1895 


^DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS J 


A  tlAKi 

UgmLh&i  • 


lATS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


Certified 


CRAIG,  Ajax, 
Clinton,  Mohawk 
Beaver  and 


Write  Dept.  .4-3 
For  Prices 

Representatives 
Wanted  In 
Unassigned 
Territories 


(88)  16 
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SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY! 

Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited! 


WORKS  FOR  YOU 


Away 

Model  30 

HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


Heavy-Duty 
Steel  Platform 
Attachment 


Lifts  Man 
for  work 
27  ft. 
high 


1.  FITS  ALL  ROW  CROP  TRACTORS  AND  CONVERTED 
WIDE  FRONTS — ON  OR  OFF  IN  ONLY  15  MINUTES. 

2.  TEN  ATTACHMENTS  —  CHANGED  IN  3  MINUTES. 

3.  SAFELY  LIFTS  3000  LBS.  FOR  PUSHOFF  AT  27  FT. 

4.  REQUIRES  ONLY  8  FT.  CLEARANCE. 

4-way  ATTACHMENTS  SERVE  YOU 
12  MONTHS  A  YEAR!  HUNDREDS  OF  USES! 

HAY  BASKET  Sweeps,  loads,  stacks  loose  or 
baled  hay.  12  It.  rake.  Optional  attachment 
pushes  off  at  27  ft. 

FORAGE  FORK  Loosens,  spreads  frozen  forage 
with  5  tooth  fork.  Moves  buildings,  etc.  with 
optional  grapple  hook. 

V-SNOW  PLOW  New  style  for  easier,  cleaner 
snow  clearing.  6'8"  wide. 

PLATFORM  30"  x  48".  Removable  guard  rails. 
For  all  kinds  of  high  work. 

MANURE  BUCKETS  n  Cu.  Ft.  Capacity. 

Optional  Dirt  Plate  Attachment.  Also 
16,  18,  and  20  Cu.  Ft.  Aggregate,  cob, 
or  snow  buckets. 

DOZER  BLADE  6'6"  wide.  Grades  roads, 
drive-ways.  Back-fills  ditches,  builds 
dams,  etc. 


AMERICAN  ROAD  EQUIPMENT  CO 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


4302  North  28th  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Please  send  full  information  on  American  4-Way  Q  Farmer 
Hydraulic  Loader  without  obligation.  Q  Dealer 

NAME . DEPT.  C 

ADDRESS . 


USE  time-tested  BAG  BALM,  the  first  choice  of  wise 
dairymen  for  over  50  years.  The  antiseptic-on-contact 
action  of  BAG  BALM  is  just  right  for  Wire  Snags.  Use 
quick-acting  BAG  BALM  for  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  sunburn 
and  windburn,  too! 


BAG  BALM  spreads  right  and 
stays  on  .  .  .  excellent  for  massage 
of  caked  bag. 

Remember,  trouble-free  udders 
mean  top  production.  So,  keep 
BAG  BALM  handy  at  all  times  to 
treat  injuries  to  teats  and  udders. 
Don’t  gamble,  buy  only  genuine 
BAG  BALM  in  the  familiar  big 
10-oz.  tin  .  .  .  at  your  dealer’s. 


FREE  COW  BOOK  .  .  .  written  by  a 
Dairy  expert,  chock-full  of  helpful  advice 
to  dairymen.  Write  for  your  copy  today! 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


Mechanics  Are  Changing 
The  Farm  Business 


DT  IS  a  strong  statement  to  say 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Albany  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  was  the  best  or  one  of  the  best 
in  the  long  and  honorable  history  of 
the  Society  since  it  was  organized  in 
1832.  But  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  that  statement  is  right. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  “The 
Mechanization  of  Northeastern  Agri¬ 
culture."  President  Frank  Beneway 
and  his  associates  in  the  Society  did  a 
masterful  job  in  organizing  the  pro¬ 
gram.  First  to  speak  was  Dean  W.  I. 
Myers  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  His  subject  was  “A 
Mechanical  Age,”  and,  as  usual,  Bill 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  setting  the 
theme  and  laying  the  basis  for  the  de¬ 
tailed  subjects  which  followed.  Among 
other  points  Bill  emphasized  the  need 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
schools  and  on  the  farm  of  more  and 
more  training  of  young  men  in  me¬ 
chanics.  The  rapid  increase  of  and 
change  in  farm  mechanization  shows 
the  increasing  need  for  trained  men  to 
operate  the  equipment. 

“Dairy  Farm  Mechanization”  was 
the  subject  of  H.  L.  Creal  (“Cap”  to  his 
friends),  successful  dairy  farmer  of 
Homer,  New  York,  and  outstanding 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
Cap  talked  about  the  equipment  in  use 
on  his  own  large  dairy  farm,  and 
showed  how  the  old-time  tiring  and 
boring  jobs  of  hand  work  are  rapidly 
being  eliminated. 

Mr.  Max  Brender  of  Sullivan  County, 
one  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen 
in  the  State,  showed  how*  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  gadgets  made 
it  possible  for  one  man  to  take  care  of 
7,000  laying  hens. 

In  an  interesting  talk  illustrated  with 
slides,  Tom  Milliman,  co-author  of 
“Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”,  in 
American  Agriculturist,  gave  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  adaptation  of  modern 
equipment  to  eastern  farm  problems. 
He  illustrated  the  power  ladder  for 
pruning  apple,  pear  and  shade  trees, 
for  painting,  fixing  roofs  and  eaves 
troughs.  “With  this  device,”  said  Mr. 
Milliman,  “one  man  is  able  to  do  in 
eight  hours  as  much  pruning  as  he  ac¬ 
complished  in  12  to  16  hours  with  lad¬ 
der  and  saw,  and  do  it  easier.” 

Speaking  on  the  need  for  adaptation 
of  farm  equipment  to  crops  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
Tom  said: 

“It  is  time  now,  and  a  very  good 
time,  for  northeastern  farmers  to  speak 
up  to  manufacturers  and  to  reward 
those  who  alter  the  machines  to  fit  our 
needs.” 

Dr.  O.  C.  French,  head  of  the  farm 
engineering  department  at  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  discussed 
the  place  of  agricultural  engineering, 
the  need  of  more  and  more  research. 
He  said  that  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  the  extension 
forces,  form  one  bridge  between  the 
farmers  who  use  equipment  on  one  side 
and  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Richard  Bradfield  of  the  New 
York  State  College,  in  summarizing 
the  equipment  situation  and  in  looking 
ahead,  made  the  dramatic  statement 
that  the  equipment  and  power  available 
in  the  United  States  is  the  equivalent 
of  60  slaves  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  “America  leads  all  the  world,” 
said  Dr.  Bradfield,  “in  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  equipment  we  use.  The  cost  of 
the  hoard  and  room  of  one  hired  man 
is  eight  or  ten  times  more  than  the 
cost  of  power  to  do  the  same  work  by 
electricity  where  it  can  be  practically 
applied.” 


The  afternoon  session  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  followed  by  a  panel 
discussion,  of  which  Mr.  Warren  Haw¬ 
ley,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  chair¬ 
man.  The  panel  members  were  the 
speakers  on  the  day’s  program. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  mech¬ 
anization  was  made  very  apparent  by 
the  number  of  questions  asked  from 
the  floor. 

A  very  emphatic  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Society  urging  that  the 
development  of  the  additional  power 
from  the  Niagara  River  be  done  by  the 
five  utility  companies  who  are  willing 


FOOD  IS  CHEAP! 

MERICANS  on  the  average  spend 
about  26-28%  of  their  income 
for  food— much  less  than  do  the 
people  of  any  other  nation. 

Europeans  must  use  40-50%  of 
their  incomes  for  food;  while  for 
the  Near  East,  Asia,  and  elsewhere, 
the  percentage  is  as  high  as  80- 
90%. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  no  nation 
in  the  world,  now  or  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  has  had  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  bountiful  quantities  of 
food,  of  such  great  variety,  and  of 
such  high  quality.— From  Economic 
Information,  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture. 


to  do  it  and  another  resolution  was  in 
support  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Ezra  Benson  and  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  farm  program  of  flexible 
price  supports. 

Cap  Creal  was  elected  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  coming  year,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Beneway,  who  was  high¬ 
ly  commended,  at  the  evening  meeting, 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  of  the 
Society  during  his  term  of  office. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  Gover¬ 
nor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  in  his  usual 
affable  and  gracious  manner,  com¬ 
mended  different  individuals  in  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  leadership  of  the  State,  and 
then  launched  into  an  emphatic  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  the  State  of  New 
York  developing  and  operating  the  ad¬ 
ditional  electric  power  from  Niagara. 

*The  Governor  was  also  emphatic  on 
the  need  of  a  law  for  compulsory  auto¬ 
mobile  liability  insurance. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor’s  speech, 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  T.  E.  Milli¬ 
man  and  Henry  S.  Manley,  presented  to 
the  Governor  the  three  century  farm 
families  chosen  this  year  to  receive  the 
Agricultural  Society’s  award,  after 
which  Governor  Dewey  made  the 
awards  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

The  Esselstyn  family  have  been  on 
their  Columbia  County  farm  for  227 
years.  The  Humphrey- Tozier  family  of 
Wyoming  County  located  in  western 
New  York  and  on  their  present  farm 
when  it  was  pioneer  country  136  years 
ago.  The  Ennis  family  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  represents  five  generations  of  their 
family  in  an  unbroken  family  line  on 
the  same  farm  for  114  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  presentation  of 
the  century  farm  awards,  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  Editor  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  described  the  recently  organized 
New  York  State  Rural  Youth  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  similar  to  the  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations.  For  a  brief  qccount  of  the 
Rural  Youth  Conference,  see  page  4. 


♦Incidentally,  American  Agriculturist 
does  not  agree  with  Governor  Dewey  on 
the  Niagara  power  issue.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  State  can  develop  this 
power  as  efficiently  and  cheaply  as  can 
private  enterprise. 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADIllA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does ;  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 

—  and  here's  *  - 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-214,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y 

SAVE  (hose  TEATS 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


SMOOTH  Polyethylene 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 

Save  lost  teats  due  to  faulty  healing.  Get 
scientific  Bag  Balm  DILATORS.  Shaped  to 
preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  they  bend, 
when  necessary,  without  soreness.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  At  your  dealer’s. 
^  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK  FREE! 


DILATORS 


NO  HOEING 

NO  SPRAYING 

NO  SHIELDS 

NO  W-E-E-D-S 


RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLOR 

Destroys  row  crop  weeds  fast! 
Root-prun-ins  is  stopped,  yields  tire 
increased,  and  tractor  speeds  doubled. 
See  your  dealer  or  Write  for  free  folder  to 

WILLIS  PFROMER,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


The  Case  Committee 
Makes  Its  Report 

THE  New  York  Milk  Shed  Commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  has  made  its  report.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Everett  Case, 
president  of  Colgate  University,  it  has 
been  studying  milk  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  since  last  May. 

Here  briefly  are  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  Case  Report. 

1.  That  a  “base  rating  plan”  be  put 
into  effect  at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

Such  a  plan  would  reward  uniform 
year-round  production  by  dairymen  and 
penalize  the  producer  where  spring 
production  is  heavy  and  fall  production 
light. 

2.  Increasing  the  price  of  Class  1-C 
milk  to  the  blend  price  plus  40c  per 
cwt.  The  price  now  is  the  blend  price 
plus  20c.  Class  1-C  is  milk  sold  for  fluid 
purposes  outside  the  regular  market 
area. 

3.  A  separate  Federal-State  order  is 
recommended  for  northern  New  Jersey. 

Apparently  the  basis  for  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  “home  rule”  and  the  be¬ 
lief  that  in  the  long  run  any  pressure 
to  include  North  Jersey  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  Order  would  be  a 
mistake. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admitting  new  milk 
plants  to  the  pool  be  tightened. 

One  of  the  chief  requirements  would 
be  that  a  new  plant  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  pool,  rather  than  that 
inclusion  in  the  pool  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  plant  and  to  the  producers  de¬ 
livering  to  it. 

5.  An  immediate  and  comprehensive 
study  of  methods  used  for  pricing  milk 
other  than  milk  used  for  food  consump¬ 
tion  is  recommended.  The  Committee 
believes  that  if  a  study  were  started 
promptly  and  vigorously,  a  report  could 
be  ready  within  a  year. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  milk  be 
priced  at  New  York  City  rather  than 
at  the  201-210  mile  zone,  that  the 
freight  differential  be  the  actual  cost 
of  transporting  milk,  and  that  in  view 
of  these  recommendations,  location  dif¬ 
ferentials  whereby  nearby  producers 
get  a  premium  should  be  eliminated. 
The  Committee  indicates  that  putting  a 
base  rating  plan  into  effect  would 
handle  the  situation  better  than  loca¬ 
tion  differentials. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  its  belief 
that  these  recommendations  should  be 
considered  as  a  whole  rather  than  in¬ 
dividually  since  some  of  them  are '  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  affected  by  others. 

The  report  shows  painstaking  work 
and  certainly  deserves  careful  study. 
Some  are  asking,  “What’s  the  next 
step?"  The  Committee  has  no  power  to 
put  any  of  its  recommendations  into 
effect.  In  fact,  the  recommendations 
will  not  become  effective  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area  unless  the  Fedei*al-State 
Milk  Order  is  amended.  Any  amend¬ 
ment,  of  course,  must  be  preceded  by 
hearings  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
In  the  case  of  a  separate  order  for 
northern  New  Jersey,  they  too  would 
have  to  be  generally  accepted  by  the 
dairymen  supplying  that  area. 

—  a. a.  — 

GRINDING  OR  CHOPPING 
HAY  FOR  SIIEEP 

By  chopping  poor  quality  stemmy 
hay,  considerably  smaller  amounts  of 
hay  will  he  wasted  when  fed  to  sheep. 
However,  the  actual  feeding  value  is 
not  increased.  The  cost  of  chopping 
must  be  charged  against  the  savings 
in  feed  due  to  wastage. 

If  at  all  possible,  a  better  plan  than 
chopping  poor  quality  hay  for  sheep 
would  be  to  feed  it,  as  is,  to  some  other 
class  of  livestock  on  the  farm  and  give 
the  sheep  top  quality  hay  that  may  be 
available.— Warren  F.  Brannon. 


ACs  with  Patented 
MUMOX  Insulator 
are  Built  for  Both! 


- \ 


The  CORALOX  Insulator  of  the  AC 
starter-plug  used  in  jet  planes  must 
withstand  terrific  temperatures.  This 
fact  is  important  to  car  owners  be¬ 
cause  the  insulator  of  the  AC  Spark 
Plugs  used  to  fire  automobile  en¬ 
gines  is  of  the  same  composition  as 
that  used  in  the  jet  plug. 
CORALOX,  no  matter  how  high  the 
engine  temperature,  won’t  let  the 
current  "short”  and  cause  your  en¬ 
gine  to  misfire.  And  the  great  strength 
of  CORALOX  permits  the  use  of 
longer,  thinner  insulator  tips  which 
heat  up  quickly  to  burn  away  oil  and 
wet  carbon  deposits.  A  new  set  of 
ACs  can  step  up  power  and  save  fuel 
for  you  in  any  car,  truck  or  tractor. 


ORIGINAL  EQUIPMENT  ON  NEARLY  AS  MANY  NEW 

CARS  AND  TRUCKS  AS  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED 


AC  SPARK 


PLUG.  DIVISION 


MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


’"grasslands 

JUmteri 

L. 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

from  your 

>  GRASS -PASTURES 


mu 


WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY! 


•  Useful,  helpful  facts!  Profit¬ 
making  tips  and  ideas  — on 
how  to  make  more  money 
with  grass!  How  to  renovate 
pastures.  ..make  grass  silage 
...save  “green”  hay.  104 
questions  with  104  authorita¬ 
tive  answers.  Send  for  valu- 
able,  free  Handbook  on 
“Grassland  Farming” 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  42R,  Landisville,  Penna. 


ROOTSPRED  TREE  PLANTER 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  fast  (over  1000  per  hour)  tree 
seedling  planter  for  reforestation  and  Christmas  trees 
on  rough,  hilly  land.  Made  for  Ford,  Ferguson,  etc. 
For  pictures  and  information  write 

"ROOTSPRED",  LIBERTYTOWN,  MD. 


Superior  Quality 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach. 

CHOICE  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RED  RHUBARB 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 

ORNAMENTAL  shade  trees 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 
assortment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson  R.F.D  2  N.  Y. 

Growing  Since  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 
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Qet  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production  — month  after 
month — with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early— reach  large  egg  size  quickly— lay  200 
eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 

Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  inherit  high  laying-house  livability— fast  growth 
—rapid  feathering— early  maturity— the  essential 
money-making  characteristics. 

Hubbard’s  breeding  program  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New  Hampshires !  They  cost  no  more. 

HUBBARD  FA  RMS,  Walpole,  N*  H. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  yours! 

Get  details  of  Hubbard’s 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching  ...more  profits! 
Write  card  or  letter  to: 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20, 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


Telephone:  Walpole  78  •  branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  pa. 


CHICKS 


Invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  $ 


with  these  added  features 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

Marshall’s  offer 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED-ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off. 

marshal!  brothers 

R.D.  5-E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits— whether  you 
specialize  m  meat  or  eggs.  Clem¬ 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
that  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  R.  I. 
REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED 
ROCKS. 

For  Broilers — WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK 
N.  H.  CROSS. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


rUanc/i&it 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


PROFIT  PROVEN  by  3  Year  Average  at 
the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Among  the  heavy  breed  entries  Vancrest  Hamps 
averaged  for  the  three  year  period: 

1st  for  net  returns  over  feed  and  chick  cost 
1st  for  hen-housed  egg  production 
1st  for  livability  (1st  every  year) 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
For  literature  and  chick  prices  write: 

Vancrest  Farm,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1954  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  Free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks.  White 
Crosses,  also  Bock-Bed  or  the  Bed-Bock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GRAYBI  LLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.S.APPR0VE0  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


SPECIAL  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices  Juniata  Co. 
Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breeding 
Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps  avail- 
able.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur.,  Cooperating  in  th. 
N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Fm.  &  Hatchery,  Box  4, 
Cocolamus,  Pa. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  IH.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Fm.,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S 


The  NORTHEAST 

Has  the  Best  Hens 


HENS  on  northeastern  poultry  farms 
will  average  higher  quality  than  in 
any  area  in  the  country.  We  have  bet¬ 
ter  hens  and  more  of  them.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion;  it  is  something 
that  can  be  proved. 

Names  of  the  following  breeders  are 
taken  from  Report  No.  15  issued  last 
September  by  the  Council  of  American 
Official  Poultry  Tests.  The  president  of 
the  organization  is  F.  A.  Ryan  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs, 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  is  C.  S. 
Platt  of  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Following  is  a  list  of  poultrymen  and 
poultry  farms  with  single-comb  white 
leghorns  which,  for  the  last  3-year  per¬ 
iod,  averaged  over  240  eggs  in  stand¬ 
ard  U.  S.  egg  laying  tests.  You  will 
find  19  breeders  from  the  Northeast, 
while  there  are  only  9  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  Here  are  the 
breeders  from  this  area: 

George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown,  Pa. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Burr's  Poultry  Farm,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Harper  Poultry  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
Albert  C.  Jacobs,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Guy  A.  Leader  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Mettler,  Millstone,  N.  J. 

Reuter's  Poultry  Br'g.  Farm,  Holland,  N.  Y. 
Harry  A.  Schnell,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

Wirtz  Brothers'  Leghorn  Farm,  Lebanon, 
N.  J. 

In  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  the 
following  five  from  the  Northeast  en¬ 
tered  birds  averaging  over  240  eggs. 
The  rest  of  the  United  States  had  two. 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Colrain,  Mass. 

Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Watertown,  Conn. 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Webster  Poultry  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Following  is  a  list  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  with  averages  of  over  220  eggs; 
balance  of  the  United  States  had  two. 
Battles  Farm,  Brockton,  Mass. 

H.  O.  Desnos,  Jr.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Vancrest  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Arnold  Whittaker,  Stratham,  N.  H. 

Here  are  two  northeastern  breeders 
of  white  Plymouth  Rocks  averaging 
better  than  200  eggs.  In  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  there  were  three. 

Arthur  A.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Albert  C.  Lawton  &  Son,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  breeders 
with  birds  averaging  over  220  eggs 
numbered  nine  from  the  Northeast 
which  are  listed  below.  The  rest  of  the 
United  States  had  two. 

Cobb's  Pedigreed  Chicks,  Concord,  Mass. 
David  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Farm,  Holliston, 
Mass. 


Mount  Fair  Farm,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Ohlson  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Medway, 
Mass. 

Ox-Pond  Farm,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Parmelee,  Rockfall,  Conn. 
Schwegler's  Hatchery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  case  you  feel  that  this  evidence  is 
not  conclusive,  let’s  look  over  the  list 
showing  the  average  annual  production 
in  standard  laying  tests  for  a  10 -year 
period  ending  last  September.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  six  from  the  Northeast  came 
through  with  averages  of  240  eggs  for 
the  ten  years.  The  rest  of  the  United 
States  had  three. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Burr's  Poultry  Farm,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  Record*. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59 _  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Cham  her l in 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


vt.-u.s. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


SPECIALIZED  CHICKS  FOR 
GREATER  PROFITS  — 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  art 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  produc¬ 
tion.  Bred  for  premium  meat  quality, 
high  feed  efficiency. 

Oui  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  laying 
abilities — best  for  commercial  egg  pro- 
duction  (200  eggs  per  bird  average  i« 
common).  Reserve  yours  early! 
CIRCULAR  FREE-WRITE  TODAY 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


NEW  WINNING  EGG  &  BROILER 
STRAIN  WENE  CHICKS 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver 


ol  egg* 

Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids, 
other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest-winning  Silver  & 

Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver 
Barred :  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross.  Other  meat 
developments.  / 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  B-4,  Vineland,  N.J 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS — WHITE  PEK1NS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  28  Frenchtovyn,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


RARV  ftFF^F  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
BH#l  ULWLi  white  Emden,  pray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow — live  longest,  fewest  diseases  all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  R_  1C  Hampton,  Con*. 
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You  do  business 
with  your  friends 
and  neighbors  . . . 


You  become  part- 
owner  in  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan 
Association 
with  a  voice  in 
its  management 


•  LOW  COST 


Many  pullet  raisers  are  aware  that 
feed  can  be  saved  by  allowing  the  pul¬ 
lets  to  go  out  on  range,  but  they  don’t 
know  the  exact  figures  involved.  They 
would  like  to  know  “how  much”  can 
be  saved.  This  is  the  way  to  figure  it: 

Divide  the  number  of  pullets  by  500. 
Thus  if  you  plan  to  raise  8,000  pullets 
until  they  are  24  weeks  old  we  have 
this:  8,000  divided  by  500  equals  16, 
which  means  that  you  should  have  at 
least  16  acres  of  range.  Now  multiply 
the  16  by  1150  and  you  will  have  18,400 
pounds  of  feed  saved  per  year.  Now 
multiply  that  by  the  cost  of  feed  per 
pound.  Thus  if  you  pay  3c  per  pound 
for  your  feed  you  will  have  18,400  X 
$0.03  or  $552.  saved  per  year. 

In  other  words  your  16  acres  will  be 
worth  $552  divided  by  16,  or,  $34.50 
per  acre.  So,  depending  on  the  value  of 
the  land  you  can  decide  whether  or -not 
the  range  will  prove  worth  while.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  $34.50  per 
acre  is  a  good  return  whereas  in  other 
parts  it  would  not  be  a  good  return. 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  investigations  by  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

—W.  F.  Schaphorst 

—  A. A.  — 


•  LONG  TERMS 

•  CONVENIENT  PAYMENTS 
•  THE  RIGHT  TO  PRE-PAY 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  A- 5,  310 
State  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


National 
Farm  Loan 
Association 


IMPORTANT  NEWS 


for  owners  of  2-WAY 
and  LEFT-HAND  PLOWS 


For  fifteen  years  LANTZ  2-blad- 
ed  coulters  have  been  used  and 
praised  by  farmers  everywhere. 
Over  200,000  in  use  on  standard 
plows.  In  recognition  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  2-Way  or  left- 
hand  plows  in  terracing  and  hillside  plowing... 


LANTZ  Model  B 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

2-BLADED  COULTERS 


are  now  available  for  2-Way  and  left-hand 
plows  which  use  separate  coulter  for  every 
bottom  and  standard  round  shank. 


Only  Lantz  makes  2-bladed  coulters.  Double  slicing 
action  enables  plow  to  cut  through  trash,  roots 
and  stubble. ..  aids  covering. . .  gives  cleaner  plow¬ 
ing.  Helps  prevent  clogging . .  .saves  time  and  labor. 
WRITE  for  complete  information,  slating  make, 
model,  size,  etc.  of  your  2 -Way  or  standard  plow. 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC,,  Dept.  CB-182,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  weekend 
when  you  can. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


WHY  GAMBLE  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Vaccination  with  live  virus  vaccine  can 
also  be  done  when  the  birds  are  3  to  4 
weeks  of  age  by  the  wing-web  method. 
The  more  recent  method  is  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  a  live  virus  vaccine  into  the 
muscle  of  birds. 

Pullets  and  cockerels  in  replacement 
flocks  should  be  re-vaccinated  three 
weeks  before  they  are  placed  in  per¬ 
manent  winter  quarters  when  any  of 
the  above  methods  are  used  early  in 
the  life  of  the  birds  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  full  immunity  during  the 
laying  year. 

Start  the  year  right  by  planning  a 
disease  control  program.  It  does  not 
pay  to  gamble  with  Newcastle  disease. 
With  the  fine  veterinary  facilities 
available  in  every  state  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  help  a  poultryman  with  his 
disease  problems  he  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  not  only  with  New¬ 
castle  but  every  poultry  disease. 

—  A. A.  — 

THE  NORTHEAST  HAS 
THE  BEST  HENS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Guy  A.  Leader  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 

Wirtz  Brothers'  Leghorn  Farm,  Lebanon, 
New  Jersey. 

Howard  Woodward,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Red  reccyds  for  the  ten 
years  showed  five  in  the  Northeast 
averaging  over  240  eggs  per  bird;  one 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Crooks  Farm,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shiloh,  N.  J. 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer,  Mass. 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Four  New  Hampshire  flocks  as  fol¬ 
lows  averaged  over  200  eggs;  none 
from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Battles  Farm,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Hank's  Hennery,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Two  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  flocks 

averaged  over  220  eggs  as  follows,  with 
one  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

David  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

In  the  case  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
there  was  one  from  the  Northeast 
averaging  better  than  200  eggs;  one 
from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A.  C.  Lawton  &  Son,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

That’s  quite  a  record.  Why  send  to 
other  areas  for  chicks  or  breeders  ? 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


February  1954 

Poultrymen  Make 
Mistakes,  Tool 

Here  are  some  on  baby  chicks:  Poultry- 
men  call  at  our  hatchery  for  2000  to 
3000  chicks  with  late  model  cars.  If 
you  leave  your  wife,  or  husband,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  back  seat  at  home,  you 
can  get  in  close  to  2000  chicks.  Don’t 
park  your  car  of  chicks  in  the  sun  on 
a  hot  day.  You’ll  kill  them.  Folks  leave 
chicks  in  a  warm  brooder  house  for 
several  hours  without  taking  them  out 
of  the  boxes.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
overheat  and  ruin  them.  At  least  take 
off  the  covers. 

Brooding  Mistakes:  Never  put  over  250 
chicks  under  any  electric  or  gas  brooder, 
even  if  the  manufacturer  says  it  will 
hold  1000.  Some  manufacturers  are 
dumb.  They  should  say  “250  chick  size” 
and  sell  you  four  brooders  instead  of 
one.  Have  the  heat  at  the  litter  under 
electric  and  gas  brooders  at  95°  F.  be¬ 
fore  you  put  the  chicks  in.  After  that, 
adjust  heat  so  half  of  the  chicks  under 
the  brooder  sit  down  or  sleep,  and  half 
are  just  playing  around  or  eating.  In 
unheated  rooms,  chicks  have  to  be  fed 
and  watered  under  gas  and  electric 
brooders  for  2  or  3  days.  Place  ring 
around  brooder  —  about  a  foot  from 
brooder  so  chicks  won’t  wander  away 
from  heat. 

With  coal  stoves,  95°  at  the  edge  of 
the  canopy  two  inches  from  the  floor  is 
enough  heat.  Then  adjust  heat  to  suit 
the  action  of  the  chicks.  When  chicks 
all  stand  up  and  huddle,  they  are  too 
cold.  When  they  lay  down  and  pant, 
they  are  too  hot.  Set  wire  ring  about 
3  feet  from  canopy  on  coal  and  oil 
brooders. 

Mistakes  on  Layers:  Many  poultrymen 
are  still  feeding  layers  equal  amounts 
of  grain  and  mash.  With  the  layers  we 
have  today,  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  grain 
per  100  birds  per  day  in  winter  is 
plenty;  8  lbs.  in  summertime.  Never 
feed  layers  free  choice  on  grain,  if  you 
want  best  results.  Keep  mash  in  front 
of  layers  all  the  time.  If  you  feed 
pellets,  7  or  8  lbs.  per  100  layers  should 
be  the  maximum.  More  pellets  may 
start  your  layers  picking  each  other. 


Fence  Out  Pigeons  and  Sparrows:  I  be¬ 
lieve  pigeons  and  sparrows  spread  New¬ 
castle  and  bronchitis  from  farm  to  farm. 
Screen  windows  with  one-inch  netting. 
Keep  visitors  away  from  your  flock. 
Newcastle  is  on  a  rampage  this  year  in 
unvaccinated  flocks. 

1954  looks  like  a  good  egg  year  to  me, 
but  not  as  good  as  1953. 

Good  luck  to  you. 

Are  Babcock  Leghorns 
Profitable? 

Here  Are  Our  Strong  Points:  High  rate  of 
lay  for  15  months.  Live  well  if  raised 
clean.  Stand  average  farm  conditions 
very* well.  We  get  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  repeat  orders. 

Here  Are  Our  Weak  Points:  Our  pullets 
come  up  to  good  egg  size  but  come  up 
a  little  too  slowly.  Some  of  our  late- 
hatched  pullets  lay  tints  when  they  first 
start  to  lay.  Some  of  our  pullets  will 
die  with  big  livers  (liver  leukosis*)  if 
heavily  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Free  Catalog:  Truthfully  written.  TelH 
all  about  us.  Gives  guarantee,  etc.  Our 
chick  price  is  higher  than  most,  but  our 
chicks  please  our  customers.  If  you  order 
from  us,  you  will  get  our  best  chicks. 

*No  strain  of  any  breed  is  100%  resistant  to 
all  types  of  leukosis.  If  a  breeder  or  hatchery- 
man  claims  he  has  no  leukosis  or  that  his  birds 
are  100%  resistant,  he  is  uninformed  or  is 
misleading  you.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  a^e  very 
resistant  to  leukosis,  but  not  100%  resistant. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  44-page  catalog  at 
once. 

Name _ 


Address 

Post  Office 

State 

'Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer" 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  go  disease,  am, 
large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan 
ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Older  Chapman 
Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder 
tells  full  story.  Write 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


-  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  " 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested  We 
Buy  No  Eggs — Write  for  Low  Prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield.  Pa. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 


R.  D.  3  □  Phone  81  F 12 

TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple 
Farm 

ACT  NOW 

to  get  early  delivery  on  these 
famous  proved  strain,  N.Y.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean  White  Leghorns. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs  graded  to  24 
oz.  per  dozen  minimum.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  for  prices,  folder, 
hatching  dates. 
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Healthy  Hens  — More  Eggs 

WITH  A 

CONCRETE  POULTRY  HOUSE 
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For  healthier  and  more  pro-  If  you  need  help  get  in  1 

ductive  flocks,  build  a  con-  touch  with  a  local  concrete  \ 

Crete  poultry  house.  Concrete  contractor  or  building  mate- 

has  no  crevices  for  lice  and  rial  dealer.  Mail  coupon  be-  1 

other  parasites.  It  keeps  out  low  for  free  booklet  on  con-  \ 

rats,  weasels  and  vermin.  It  Crete  poultry  houses.  If  you  ^ 

is  easy  to  keep  warm,  clean  need  information  on  other  1 

and  dry.  Most  important  of  concrete  farm  improvements  V 

all— concrete  can’t  buml  indicate  this  on  the  coupon,  j) 

_ PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY _ 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  Y 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  ,  ^ 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  i 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  T 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work  i 

Please  send  booklets  on  y 

concrete  poultry  houses 

and  (list  subject):  Name .  1, 

.  St.  or  R.  No .  J 

.  Post  Office . State .  t) 


SHARONHURST  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1954—10:00  A.M. 

On  Rice  Road,  6  miles  North  of  East  Aurora,  12  miles  East  of  Buffalo. 

A  complete  dispersal  of  125  Head  of  Registered  Holsteins. 

57  Cows;  6  Bulls;  62  Heifers.  A  son  of  Zeus,  Glenafton  Engraver,  and  Weejoe  Sanar 
selling,  all  out  of  great  cow  families.  27  cows  selling  with  records  of  500  lb.  Fat  and 
up.  5  cows  over  700  lb.  Fat.  1952  D.H.I.A.  average  14,111  lb.  Milk,  495  lb.  Fat  on 
59  head  all  2x  milking. 

T.B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified  and  Vaccinated. 

Sale  in  heated  tent.  Lunch  Available  —  JOHN  BECK,  OWNER 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  Bergen,  New  York 
C.  B.  SMITH,  AUCTIONEER,  Williamston,  Michigan  —  TERMS:  CASH 
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KINDNESS  PAYS 

HAVE  read  in  many  leading  farm 
magazines  that  farmers  have  trouble 
in  trying  to  get  along  with  their  herds 
and,  therefore,  they  get  angry  with  the 
cattle.  Sometimes  a  farmer  sells  a  par¬ 
ticular  animal  or  gets  hurt. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  I’m  al¬ 
most  eighteen,  and  during  those  eigh¬ 
teen  years  I  have  learned  to  love  ani¬ 
mals,  not  because  I  had  to,  but  because 
I  wanted  to.  By  caring  for  a  dairy 
herd  (I  don’t  mean  just  feeding,  milk¬ 
ing,  and  cleaning)  I  mean  taking  an 
individual  concern  in  each  dairy  cow. 
Sure,  it  takes  time,  but  it’s  worth  it! 
Each  animal  in  your  barn  is  different. 
You  may  not  see  it  at  first,  'but  don’t 
worry,  you  will! 

Many  farmers  will  say  that  they 
don’t  have  time  to  watch  the  he^d,  but 
they  do.  While  you  do  the  daily  barn 
work,  watch  the  cows’  habits  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  If  they  kick  while 
being  cleaned,  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 
Find  out  what  that  reason  is,  but  just 
remember,  it  can’t  be  corrected  in  one 
day. 

Animals  may  be  dumb,  but  they  also 
crave  love  and  attention  just  like  a 
person  does.  You  don’t  believe  me? 
Just  try  it  some  time!  Another  good 
way  to  have  a  contented  herd  is  to  put 
a  radio  in  the  barn,  and  while  milking, 
play  soft  music.  They  really  enjoy  it. 
I’ve  tried  it  and  it  makes  the  herd 
more  contented.  It  takes  their  minds  off 
the  daily  routine  and  you’ll  find  that 
in  a  few  weeks  you  can  work  with 
your  herd  more  easily  and  with  more 
confidence. 

If  a  farmer  shows  his  herd  that  he 
is  trying  to  be  gentle  and  is  not  always 
in  a  hurry  to  do  something  else,  the 
animals,  in  some  way,  will  return  that 
affection.  They  will  have  confidence  in 
you  if  you  have  confidence  in  them, 
and  that  goes  for  any  animal.  Remem¬ 
ber,  an  animal  has  feelings,  and  if  you 
have  to  kick  it,  take  off  your  shoe 
first.  That  way,  it  doesn’t  hurt  the 
animal. 

If  there  is  a  farmer  who  disagrees 
with  what  I  have  said,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  he  disagrees  with  and  why. 
— Miss  Julia  Ann  Sairio,  Star  Route  1, 
Newport,  New  Hampshire. 

OOPS! 

EXPECT  you  will  be  hearing  from 
some  entomologists.  Somebody  left 
out  a  word  in  my  article  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  16  issue.  One  sentence  read:  “For 
instance,  when  we  knocked  out  codling 
moth  we  knocked  out  the  red  mites 
that  eat  them.”  It  should  have  read: 
“We  knocked  out  the  red  mite  preda¬ 
tors  that  eat  them.”  In  other  words, 
the  predators  eat  the  red  mites;  the 
red  mites  do  not  eat  the  codling  moth. 
I  wish  they  did  because  it  would  help 
solve  some  of  our  problems.  —  D.  M. 
Dalrymple.  —  a.a.  — 

SLAVES  TO  VOTES 

I  was  interested  in  what  Inez  George 
Gridley  had  to  say  in  her  South  Hill 
Road  column  about  saving  up  work  for 
stormy,  cold  days  in  January.  I  save 
my  canning  of  squash  and  preserving 
of  citron  until  January.  It  mixes  the 
“good  old  summertime  and  the  harvest 
of  fall  days”  with  the  stormy  days  of 
winter. 

I’m  old  fashioned.  I  believe  in  the  old 
time  canning  without  the  expense  and 
care  of  a  pressure  cooker.  The  majority 
of  people  in  this  country  have  gone 
money  crazy  and  as  long  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  want  more  than  they  can  afford 
and  vote  accordingly  they  will  be  slaves 
to  the  taxes  and  their  votes. 

—WM.  R.  C N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  CUT  ANY  WOOD  .  .  . 
th  cre's  a  Lombard  Saw  made  and 
proved  to  cut  it  better.  Sixes  to  48". 


GET  FREE  FOLDER  —  SEND  COUPON 


{"lombard 

1  Nome 

,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 

1 

.  Address 

i 

1  City 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

fi|  fj  |j  224  Main  Street 

■AJiUlc/ 

AIaIwJ  Ashland,  Mass.  | 

BOG  SPAVIN? 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Langmont,  Colo. 


•  ‘‘As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  1  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK 
DISPERSAL 

118  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Blood  Tested  and  T.B.  Tested  within  30  days,  all  call' 
hood  vaccinated.  Mastitis  Tested. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 

at  10:30  A.M. 

Kalman  Marcus  Complete 
Dispersal— Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Farm  on  Rte.  22,  just  4 V2  miles  north  ol 
Millerton,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  south  of  Copake 
N.  Y.,  20  miles  southwest  of  Gt.  Barrington, 
Mass.  50  miles  southwest  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

81  MILKING  AGE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  SELL 
(40  are  fresh  or  close  springers,  remainder 
are  fall  cows) 

10  Bred  Heifers;  36  Heifer  Calves  and  Open 
Yearlings;  3  Good  Bulls. 

THE  208-ACRE  FARM  IS  ALSO  SELLING 

Location  as  above,  160  tillable  acres,  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  Harlem  Valley,  large  up-to- 
date  barn  and  comfortable  house.  Excellent 
water  supply.  A  great  opportunity  for  someone. 

PLAN  ON  ATTENDING  THIS  BIG  SALE 
KALMAN  MARCUS,  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  Owner 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 


GROW 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$• 
YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  educate 
children,  do  other  things  in  future.  Our 
experience  growing  over  20  million  trees 
yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Grower’s  Guide.  Write  for  cow 
today,  also  New  '54  Evergreens  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 
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GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-78,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Nationally  known  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities 
say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the 
chief  source  of  sediment. 

Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce 
more  desirable  milk  with 
low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Overall  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  results  use  Clip- 
master.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  lasting  durability.  $39.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does  a 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle. 
Write  for  information  on  Sunbeam 
Stewart  clipping  equipment. 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmaster 


(Sunbeam  corporation 


Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES 


APPLES:  Cortland,  Double 
Red  Delicious,  Red  McIntosh, 

Yellow  Delicious. 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Duchess,  Seckel. 

Produce  lots  of  full  size,  .top 
quality  fruit  in  small  space. 

Bear  second  year  after  plant- 
ing.  Our  trees  are  budded  on 
imported  Mailing  root  stock 
for  extra  vigor. 

Q'ree  Gat^oc 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

218  MAPLE  STREET.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
-  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated 
Price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

all  trees  guaranteed  to 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  AG-214  Fryeburg,  Maine 


improved  hybrid  $weet  corn 

Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross, 
Hoosier  Gold.  Lee,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Ban- 
lam.  Send  for  free  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
q uality  at  moderate  prices. 

Huntington  Brothers,  Box  A,  Windsor,  Conn. 


What  causes  the  loss  of  food  value 
when  grass  is  put  in  the  silo? 

In  addition  to  spoilage  there  is  loss 
from  fermentation  which  results  in  the 
loss  of  carbon  dioxide,  also  loss  of  nu¬ 
trients  in  any  liquid  which  seeps  out  of 
the  silo.  According  to  the  Beltsville  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  the  top  spoilage 
varied  from  4  to  9  per  cent  in  a  tower 
silo  25  feet  high.  Fermentation  losses 
usually  range  between  3  and  8  per  cent 
and  seepage  losses  may  vary  from  4% 
to  9  per  cent. 

This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  loss  but  it 
is  actually  less  than  when  grass  is 
stored  as  hay. 

What's  the  feeding  value  of  molasses? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  cane  mo¬ 
lasses  has  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  an  equal  weight  of  corn  when 
molasses  is  added  to  a  dairy  ration  at 
the  amount  of  around  10  per  cent.  The 
nutrients  are  mostly  carbohydrates;  the 
analysis  carries  only  2.9  per  cent  of 
crude  protein.  In  addition,  of  course, 
molasses  is  an  appetizer. 

What  is  the  most  favorable  tempera¬ 
ture  for  winter  storage  of  potatoes? 

By  early  January  the  temperature  of 
potatoes  in  the  center  storage  bins 
should  be  down  about  40°  F.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  lowered  by  opening  the  stor¬ 
age  door  during  cold  days  and  nights 
and  by  closing  it  during  warm  days  and 
nights.  Potatoes  to  be  used  for  potato 
chips  are  an  exception  to  the  above 
rule,  as  they  should  not  be  stored  in 
temperatures  below  ,45°  F. 

What  is  meant  by  a  two-volume  ex¬ 
haust  fan? 

One  of  the  newer  developments  in 
ventilation  is  an  electric  fan  which  pulls 
damp  air  out  of  a  building  and  replaces 
it  with  fresh  air  brought  in  through 
intakes. 

One  type  of  fan  called  a  two-volume 
exhaust  fan  will  run  at  full  speed 
when  the  building  reaches  a  certain  de¬ 
sired  temperature,  then  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops,  the  fan  drops  to  half 
speed  or  so  until  the  stable  again  gets 
too  warm. 

Another  system  uses  two  fans  where¬ 
by  one  fan  runs  continually  and  the 
other  comes  on  and  off  automatically 
according  to  temperature.  It  wasn’t  so 
many  years  ago  that  it  was  dangerous 
or  impossible  to  allow  an  electric  fan 
to  run  continuously. 

How  does  imported  ladino  seed  com¬ 
pare  with  certified? 

The  imported  is  likely  to  grow  taller 
but  less  dense  and  some  tests  show 
that  stands  will  not  last  as  long  as 
certified. 

What  planting  distance  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  canning  crop  tomatoes? 

In  Geneva  they  found  that  standard 
varieties  do  best  where  each  plant  has 
approximately  15  square  feet.  The  var¬ 
iation  between  row  width  and  distance 
in  the  row  seems  to  have  little  effect 
on  yield.  Small  growers,  like  Gem  or 
Victor,  do  best  spaced  about  10  square 
feet  to  the  plant. 

Is  it  true  that  it  is  possible  for  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  to  produce  a  red  calf? 

It  does  happen  once  in  awhile  and  is 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  any 
lack  of  purity  in  blood.  Originally  there 
was  no  distinction  between  red  and 
white  and  black  and  white  Holsteins  in 
Friesland  and  there  are  still  red  and 
white  Holsteins  there.  Certain  animals 
carry  this  factor  for  redness,  and  if  you 
happen  to  mate  a  cow  and  sire  both  of 
which  have  this  factor,  you  will  occa¬ 
sionally  get  a  red  and  white  calf. 


FIRST,  easy  cleaning!  Any  farmer  who  has  cleaned  a  Swing 
will  tell  you  that  it  beats  any  other  milker.  It’s  easier  to  wash 
clean.  The  pail  unhooks  in  the  middle  and  washes  out  in 
seconds,  just  like  two  sauce  pans! 

SECOND,  faster  milking!  University  tests  reveal  that  no 
machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of  milking  than 
the  Rite-Way  Swing. 

THIRD,  handling  ease!  Modern  designing  made  Swing  a 
light  sturdy  milker.  Its  narrow  shape  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
handle.  -The  transparent  gasket  tells  you  at  a  glance  how  much 
milk  each  cow  produces. 

FOURTH,  RITE-WAY  SWING  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor 
type  milker  that  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards 
of  Construction.  NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS 
STATEMENT — so  see  your  Rite- Wav  Service  Dealer  and 
write  for  our  free  folder  today  to  Dept.  L. 


Easiest  to  clean 

Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you’ve  ever 
done  on  a  milker. 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

Chicago,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


TIME 
SURE 
FLIES ! 


Write 

Today 

To 

Box  528-A 


Ithaca/  N.  Y. 


*Day  after  day  grows  into  week  after  week; 
then  the  months  pass  into  years  in  an  un¬ 
ending  stream. 

*Time  passes  so  quickly  that  soon  ail  the 
milkers  in  your  herd  are  the  result  of  what 
seems  like  yesterday's  herd  breeding.  And 
today's  herd  breeding  provides  a  major  an¬ 
swer  to  the  income  you'll  enjoy  tomorrow. 

*  TODAY— while  you  can  still  help  control  to¬ 
morrow's  dairy  income— find  out  how  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  to  NYABC  Sires  can  build  a 
better  herd  for  you.  See  how  this  low-cost, 
high-return,  member  -  owned  nearby  herd 
breedihg  service  can  help  you. 

THE  FACTS  ARE  FREE! 


(94)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  Initj? 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1  0.  Blind  Sox 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville,  New  York, 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Aug.  1953.  Dam,  a  full  sister  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Valor  AR,  made  9465 — 425  Sr2 
305C  2x,  and  has  one  proven  son  and  one  AR  daughter 
with  12050—617  Sr2  305C  Sire,  17  Can.,  18  Am.  AR 
daughters,  is  desirably  proven  for  type  and  production. 
A  choice  individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers  all 
ages.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms  Smithville  Fiats,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  HORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  and 
heifer  calves.  Walgrove  Campfire  breeding.  Cassins 
Alton,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


SELLING  10  registered  heifer  calves,  two  weeks  to  one 
year.  Herd  on  HIR  and  DHIA.  Priced  accordingly. 
Dam’s  records  and  pedigue.  Hi-Hc  Farm  —  Darien, 
New  York. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Holstein  bull — Dunloggin  breed¬ 
ing  born  Dec.  10,  1947.  From  a  son  of  Golden  Cross 
and  Mistress  Grace.  Dam  —  daughter  of  Lauxmaster. 
Several  good  heifer  records.  Lester  Long,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


80  HEAD — New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves — 
300  to  400  lbs.  Either  steers  or  heifers  available — your 
choice.  Zenda  Farms — 1000  Islands — Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Office  phone  218. 

HEREFORD  Bull,  18  months,  registered,  sire  Prince 
Tone,  dam  Lady  Domino  No.  50,  priced  to  sell.  W. 
Stanley  Roberts,  Route  2.  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  Small  commercial  Angus  herd.  22  females, 
3  years,  one  bull.  Southern  Vermont.  Box  514-BZ,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ __ 

REGISTERED  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  an  International  Champion,  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOOF  TRIMMING.  Keep  your  dairy  and  beef  herd  on 
its  feet,  all  foot  work,  large  and  small,  specializing 
corrective  work  on  deformed  feet,  if  you  have  hoof 
problems,  call  or  write,  Bernard  Morlock —  Tel.  2491- 
Kingston,  Massachusetts. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  at  my  farm.  7  matched  pairs  of  3  year 
old  Belgian  colts,  weighing  from  2,500  to  3,400  lbs. 
per  pair.  Also  4  matched  pairs  of  4  year  old  mules, 
weighing  from  2,000  to  2,800  lbs.  per  pair.  All  broke 
to  drive.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Stanley  513Y23. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  60 
baby  pigs.  Purebred,  grain  fed.  Can  ship  OK.  to  other 
states.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Boars,  open  &  bred  gilts  and  feeder  pigs, 
all  breeds.  For  catalog  write:  Ralph  Bliek,  Sec.  N. 
Y.  State  Swine  Assoc.,  Williamson,  New  York. 


BRED  GILT  SALE — New  York  State  Swine  Breeders’ 
Association  all-breed  sale.  February  13th  at  Caledonia 
Empire  Sales  Pavilion,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  All  popular 
breeds.  Seven  Berkshire  consignors  that  showed  at 
State  Fair.  All  Hampshire  consignments  from  State 
show  exhibitors.  Also  Duroc  State  Fair  winners.  Bred 
gilts  are  scarce.  We  select  and  collect  them  in  one 
place.  You  sit  in  comfort  and  make  your  selections. 
Will  also  offer  a  few  choice  boars  of  the  various  breeds. 
Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  Auctioneer  —  W.  B.  Stewart 
Hunt,  Sales  Mgr. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Choice  registered  Shropshire  yearling  ewes 
bred  to  lamb  late  March  and  April.  Van  Vleet  Bros., 
Lodi,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  trom  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
breeding.  $30.00;  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

BEAUTIFUL  Scotch  Collie,  English  Collie  bred  from 
parents  brain  beauty.  Low  heelers  on  cattle,  easy  driver. 
Male,  3  months  $20.00,  iemalt  $10. Go  Shepherd  Collie 
male,  3  months  $25.00,  female  $15.00.  Lassie  type 
Collie,  2  months  $20.00,  female  spayed,  $20.00.  English 
sheep  dog,  police  crossed,  make  great  cattle  watchdog. 
Male,  3  months  $25.00,  female  $20.00.  Trained  cattle 
dogs,  Scotch  or  English  Collie.  Shepherd  Collie,  year 
old,  go  long  distance,  easy  driver,  good  watchdogs. 
Male,  year  old  $50.00,  female  spayed,  $50.00,  not 
spayed  $40.00.  Trained  German  Shepherd  watchdog, 
2  years  old,  guard  home,  turkey  runs.  Male,  $50.00. 
Delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  U.S.A  Duty  paid.  Gov¬ 
ernment  vet  health  go  with  them.  Welfred  Zeron, 
Morrisburg,  Ontario. 


DOGS 


TOY  FOX  Terriers,  puppies.  Sweet,  loving  little  things. 
Ship  anywhere.  Stamped  self-addressed  envelope  please. 
Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  German  Shepherd  pups,  male  or  female 
$75.00.  Leonard,  76  Main,  Denville,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


POULTRY 


10  FREE  CHICKS  with  every  100  ordered,  at  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  if  order  is  placed  before  February  15. 
Sensational  cut  price  values  1  Egg  bred  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross  breeds. 
Pullets  or  cockerels.  Low  as  $8.95  per  100.  Mt.  Healthy 
special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off,  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  Many 
matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  (record  of  performance)  males. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  big 
early  order  discount.  Order  early.  Save  money.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  Dept.  AA. 


WEIDNER  Whitt  Leghorns.  The  kind  you  expect  to 
get  when  you  buy  the  best.  Range  reared,  never  pamp¬ 
ered.  Survival  and  production  bred  in  them  for  gen 
erations.  Charles  H  Weidner  and  Son.  Box  2.  West 
Shokan,  N.  Y. 


67  RARE  Breeds  Chicks  including  Polish;  Spanish; 
Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps;  Houdans;  Lakenvel- 
ders;  Andalusians;  Cornish;  Anconas;  Sussex;  Ham- 
burgs;  Giants;  Brahmas;  Leghorns;  Minorcas;  Orping¬ 
tons;  Vikings;  Wyandottes;  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all 
eastern  states  guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  col¬ 
ored  pictures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box 
B70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No-  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 


HELM’S  PULLORUM  Clean  Chicks.  Nationally  famous 
thirty  years.  Immediate  delivery.  High  official  contest 
records.  Free  brooding  bulletins.  Illinois  Hatchery, 
Metropolis,  Illinois. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request  Chester  G.  Zimmer 
Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y 


STRAIGHT-From-The-Shoulder  Talk.  We  make  no 
high-pressure  claims  for  Ebenwood  Farm  “Business 
Hamps.’’  These  are  real  dual-purpose  New  Hampshires, 
backed  by  years  of  careful  breeding  or  consistent, 
high  egg  production — plus  the  ability  to  turn  out  plump 
broilers  and  roasters.  Write  today  for  catalog.  Eben¬ 
wood  Farm,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


CAPONS  $57.00  per  100,  4%  weeks  old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  including 
Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird  and  Peachblow 
Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  information  upon 
request,  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  Bargains!  Left  over  heavies,  no  leghorns, 
$8.95-100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean.  Send  money  order  for  prompt 
shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


JACOBS  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  top  performance 
on  the  farm.  Our  strain-cross.  Mount  Hope  males  to 
our  females,  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  They  have 
what  it  takes  for  a  good  commercial  flock.  Ask  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  Jacobs  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Aurora,  New  York.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  2491. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 

years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm, 
Waiter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  whiou  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregoi  Farm.  Maine.  N.  Y 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed,  $2.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220, 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery, 
Strausstown,  Pa. 


’ Exchange 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2, 
Penna. 


TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert’s 
Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. 


FOR  BETTER  Poults  At  Lower  Prices.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze — large  broad  white — Beltsville.  Healthy,  livable 
— fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  pictures  and  proof.  1,000 
lots  delivered  free.  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Mid- 
dlecreek.  Pa. 


EMPIRE  White  Turkey  Foults  for  superior  table  birds. 
Write  for  prices  and  dates  Forest  Farms.  Webster, 
New  York. 


BROAD-BREASTED,  White  Holland,  Bronze,  poults, 
eggs— reasonable — disease  free  Sickinger  Farm,  South 
Walpole,  Mass. 


WHY  ARE  Linesviiie  Broad-Breasted  poults  more 
profitable?  Practical  turkey  growers  tell  why  in  our 
new  free  circular  Hatching  turkey  poults  exclusively, 
and  from  our  own  Penna. -U.S.  Pullorum  clean  breed¬ 
ers.  Three  popular  breeds.  Write  today.  Linesviiie 
Hatchery,  Box  31,  Linesviiie,  Pennsylvania. 


DUCKS 


DEPENDABLE  Incubators  for  hatching  duck  and  goose 
eggs.  All  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Rouen  Ducks,  massive  in  size,  four  varieties 
geese,  also  guineas.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Goshen 
Poultry  Farm,  Goshen.  Indiana. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea,  Avlesburys,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c,  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Tou¬ 
louse,  White,  Brown  China  goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
Giant  chicks.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GEESE 


PUREBRED  Pilgrim  geese  hatching  eggs  $1.00  each. 
Shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  states.  Write  Karl 
Debier,  Chesterfield  Road,  R.  D.,  Bordentown,  N.  J 


GEESE — Traditional  Christmas  fowl  goose  booklet  10c 
— Complete  information,  goslings  prices — Northnode 
Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

ONE  AND  TWO  year  old  Pilgrim  geese  breeders.  $18.00 
per  pair.  Beautiful  stock.  Maplehorst  Farm,  Monticello, 
New  York. 


BUY  Pilgrim  Geese  1  Know  who’s  who.  Males  white, 
females  gray.  Trio’s  $25.00.  Frances  Meddaugh.  Purling 
New  York. 


GOSLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices.  William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  2, 
New  York. 


GUINEAS 


PEARL  Guineas,  $10.00  trio.  Vainauskas  Fairview 
Farms,  Randall,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  24.  Penna. 


MINK 


RAISE  MINK  —  Free  booklet,  pen  plans,  inside 
“secrets,"  feed,  care.  Mink  are  money  makers.  Investi¬ 
gate  today.  Lawrence  Molgard,  Brigham  City  44,  Utah. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


TRAPPERS:  Mink,  otter  and  heavy  raccoon  wanted. 
Mink  scent  $1.00.  (October  skins  of  little  value).  H.  C. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead.  N.  H. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  2  small  saddle  ponies  or  drivers  with  harn¬ 
ess  &  carriage  suitable  for  youngsters.  2  to  6  years 
old  and  their  grandfather  2400  Latta  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Charlotte  1727. 


POPCORN 


POPPING  Com,  Thompson’s  Bear  Paw,  tenderest  com 
you  ever  ate.  35c  per  lb.  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  20  Issue . 

. Closes  Feb.  5 

Mar.  6  Issue . 

...  Closes  Feb.  19 

March  20  Issue  . 

..  Closes  March  5 

April  3  Issue . 

.Closes  March  19 

NURSERY 

STOCK 

NURSERY  Stock:  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color  free  cata¬ 
log.  Attach  25c  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with  our 
free  catalog  a  handy  pruning  knife  worth  $1.00.  Kelly 
Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 

GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens  Profitable.  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

SAVE  MONEY :  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  Northern  grown 
fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums.  Best 
money-making  varieties.  Heavy  bearers.  Also  ever- 
bearing  and  June  bearing  strawberries,  red  and  black 
raspberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  |  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free  cata¬ 
log  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s  Nurseries  and  Seed 
House,  Box  303,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs:  Choice  mixture;  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00 
&  $4.00  per  hundred  Tuberose  bulbs,  25  large  or  50 
small,  $1.00.  AR  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

10  LARGE  size  glad  bulbs,  5  varieties,  $1.25.  25  med¬ 
ium  size  glad  bulbs,  10  varieties,  $2.00.  100  assorted 
flowering  size  bulbs.  $5.00  postpaid.  Gent’s  Gardens, 
Sodus,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


BEGINNER'S  Luck  Strawberry  Kit.  25  certified  June 
bearing  strawberry  plants  plus  the  fascinating  new 
"How-To  Book  On  Strawberries"  plus,  beautiful,  full 
color  strawberry  catalogue.  All  you  need;  all  you  need 
to  know — to  grow  strawberries  for  home  use,  profitable 
home  business.  Order  complete  kit  today,  only  $2.50 
postpaid  in  U.  S.  The  Berry  Patch,  Dept,  AC,  Honeoye 
Falls,  New  York. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG  Wanted:  Wild  roots  only.  Price  lists  free, 
H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H, 


HAY 


HAY — First  and  second  putting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-wheat 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Phone  92S85. 

STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W  Christman.  Fort  Plain, 
R.  D.  4,  N  Y.  Tel  4-8282. 

HAY  WANTED,  loaded  on  freight  cars,  or  we  will 
haul.  State  price  and  quality,  also  want  party  with 
truck  to  haul  hay  Fred  Messling,  R.D.,  Hampton,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


MALE  AND  FEMALE— You  can  earn  up  to  $3,581.00 
per  year  as  a  psychiatric  attendant  if  you  are  phys¬ 
ically  sound  and  of  average  intelligence.  No  experience 
necessary.  You  will  have  the  protection  of  State  Civil 
Service,  a  liberal  pension  when  you  are  55.  four  weeks 
paid  vacation,  medical  care  and  sick  leave  and  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities.  This  is  an  offer  of  a  career 
with  lifetime  security.  Training  is  provided.  Apply- 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line,  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co  111  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  farm.  Wright  H.  Tabor  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately,  reliable,  experienced  married 
man  for  dairy  farm  help.  Modern  house  with  con¬ 
veniences.  Willard  Reynolds,  Franklinville.  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  Wanted:  Exclusive  Cotmty  distributorship 
including  stock  on  consignment  with  no  investment  off¬ 
ered  men  now  selling  dairy  farmers.  AR  our  products 
used  daily  by  dairymen  and  others.  We  manufacture 
an  all  purpose  sanitizer  and  detergent  for  cleansing 
milking  equipment,  milk  cans  etc.,  a  complete  wood 
preservative  for  fence  posts,  economical  rodent  destroyer, 
cesspool  cleaner,  and  "Blue-Streak"  Pyrenone  the  1953 
Hit  for  destroying  resistant  flies  in  barns  and  on 
cattle.  Pine  income  assured  hustler.  Write  immediately 
giving  details  about  yourself.  Farmers  Chemical  Co., 
Box  7,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

A  DRESS-Lingerie  shop  in  your  home.  No  investment. 
Good  commissions.  Write  for  sample  book.  Modern 
Manner,  260DB  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MARSHALL'S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deBver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


FORD’S  White  Leghorns— Proven  for  profits.  Brender 
strain — highest  livabibty  and  lowest  leucosis  during 
average  of  first  three  years  in  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test,  winner  of  second  test.  Vernon  Ford,  Route  6, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-5622. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden  New  York. 

SAVE  TIME,  worry,  early  losses.  Buy  healthy  started 
chicks.  1-6  weeks  old  Approved,  pullorum  clean.  R.O.P. 
sired.  28  breeds.  Buy  your  chicks  out  of  danger.  Im¬ 
mediate  or  future  shipments.  Write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Dept.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


PECANS 


PECANS  IN  shell:  5  lb.  mixed,  small,  $1.75;  5  lb. 
mixed,  larger  $2.25;  Stuarts,  5  lb.,  $3.00;  Schleys, 
5  lb.,  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


FRUIT 


LIVE  LONGER,  Feel  Better,  eating  Riolem  juiceful, 
uncolored  oranges,  grapefruit.  $2.50  bushel,  Riolemag, 
Denver,  Florida. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


GENUINE  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — high  quality 
— $1.65  per  pound  F.O.B.  in  lots  of  10  pounds  or  more 
— contains  no  bedstraw — good  Empire  seed  Is  extremely 
scarce.  Buy  now  at  this  low  price.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden. 
New  York, 


101  DIFFERENT  ways  to  make  extra  money!  Sell 
"lifelike  action”  greeting  cards.  Make  $50.00 — $75.00 
$100.00 — more.  Win  famous  products  as  bonus.  Writ® 
for  Feature  A11  Occasion  assortments  on  approval,  free 
samples  name  imprinted  stationery,  free  color  catalog, 
selling  guide.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North 
Abington  233-A,  Mass. 

HELP  wanted  ,  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  et»‘ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey- 


COPYWRITER  and  production  assistant  for  advertising 
agency  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  Young  man,  under  35, 
Copy  experience.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  growing  firm.  Starting  salary  $3,000.00.  Will  write 
copy  for  publication  ads,  radio,  movie  scripts,  brochures, 
and  direct  mail.  Some  client  contact.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  clear  thinking,  able  to  produce  ideas.  Must  he 
interested  in  long  term  employment  and  advancement. 
Interviews  in  Ithaca.  Send  resume  to  Box  365A,  Itliacs. 
New  York. 

DESIRABLE  POSITION — Retail  photographic  store  and 
finishing  plant.  Apply  Head’s  Camera  Shop,  109  N- 
Aurora  Street,  Ithaca,  New'  York. 
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FARM  CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALISTS  in  farm  appraisals,  farm  management. 
Special  engineering  problems  and  income  tax.  National 
Fanil  Consulting  Service.  117  E.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COLLEGE  and  Graham  graduate  seeks  opportunity  on 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Age  24,  married  and  references. 
Box  514-DJ,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorial.-,  markers,  cemetery  lettering. 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Tel.  4498. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  for  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  i 

RUG  STRIPS.  hooKing  &  braiding,  send  for  free 
samples.  100%  wool  finest  quality.  Nudes  &  beige  for 
background  and  dyeing,  all  sraight  edges.  $1.25  pound. 
Other  colors  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  pound.  We  ha  e 
satisfied  the  fussiest  teachers.  Money  back  guarantee. 
We  send  only  the  colors  you  ask  for.  Try  us,  vis, 
our  factory,  see  garments  made.  Quality  Coat  Factory 
1S7  Orange  Street,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 

AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladiei  dresses  $1.09 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 

SAVE  MONEY,  serve  your  loved  ones  delicious  Potato 
Friedcakes  you  can  make  from  our  prepared  mix.  Trial 
package"' $1.00  prepaid.  Friedcake  Shoppe,  31  E.  Genesee 
St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PINKING  SHEARS.  Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Chromium 
plated,  precision  made.  Manufacturer',,  Christmas  over¬ 
stock.  Guaranteed ,  $7.95  value  or  money  refunded. 
Order  by  mail.  Lincoln  Surplus  Sales  170a  W  Farwell 
Ave.,  Chicago  26.  Illinois. 

BRAIDERS  —  Hookers — Dressmakers — Beautiful  100% 
wool.  Kingsize  pieces — Lowest  prices.  Eden  Studios. 
30,  Rockland,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  handmade  fish  scale  brooch  and  earring 
set,  $1.98.  Blue — pink — red — white.  Rose  Rehlstaub, 
Route  2,  Hudson,  New  York. 

RIBBON  Remnants  assortment.  Most  wanted  colors — 
good  lengths — widths — satisfaction  guaranteed.  120-130 
feet  —  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 

LACES,  Embroideries — 15  yards  50c — excellent  widths 
for  dresses,  blouses,  lingerie.  3  yard  lengths.  $3.00 
value.  Adams  Textiles,  734  Myrtle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LIX-PAIN  gives  quick  relief  for  aches  and  pains.  Free 
circular.  Agents  wanted.  Simms,  Warwick,  N  Y 

MANUFACTURER'S  Special — Beautifully  sculptured 
Crucifix  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  ($3.00  value). 
Only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  today!  Durokem,  12616 
Edmonton,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

RUG  HOOKERS’  white  wool  remnants  90e  to  $1.75 
piecel  Send  stamps  for  samples.  Colonial  Remnants, 
Manchester,  Conn. 

GOOD  Money  In  Weaving.  Weave  rugs  at  home  for 
neighbors  on  $69.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands  doing  it. 
Booklet  free.  Union  Looms,  64  Post  St.,  Boonville. 
New  York. 


CLOSE  OUT — $7.95  pinking  shears.  Now  $1.95.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Skokey  Sales,  6752  N.  Wolcott, 
Chicago  26,  Ill. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


DEPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts,  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

ALUMINUM  bulk  grain  trailer  with  motor  driven  un¬ 
loading  conveyor.  15  ton  oat  capacity.  Good  condi¬ 
tion,  $1,000.00.  Gurwitz  Bros.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  92.  - 

SILOS— Fair  prices  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac 
Ewan.  462  Borden  Ave.  Norwich  N  Y 

CASELL1NI-VENABLE  Corporation — Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
International  TD-9  wide  gahge  tractor  with  Bucyrus- 
Erie  hydraulic  bulldozer,  new  1952,  very  good  condition 
$5,200.00.  Caterpillar  D6  tractor,  latest  series  new 
1949  with  hydraulic  bulldozer,  completely  reconditioned 
in  our  shop,  reasonable.  Caterpillar  D8 — 2U  series  with 
hydraulic  bulldozer,  good  condition,  needs  few  repairs, 
very  reasonable  as  is.  International  TD18  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  bulldozer,  late  1950,  engine  just  overhauled,  all 
rery  good  condition.  Caterpillar  ‘D7,  new  1950  with 
hydraulic  angledozer,  all  reconditioned  and  guaranteed, 
a  buy  at  $12,900.00.  International  T-9  wide  gauge  with 
hydraulic  angledozer,  1949,  very  good  condition,  $3,- 
000.00.  Caterpillar  D8  1H  series  with  LeTourneau  Cable 
bulldozer,  good  condition,  very  reasonable.  John  Deere 
MC  crawler  tractor  with  dozer  and  winch,  1952,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Lorain  TL-20  Moto-Crane,  15  ton  capacity, 
0x4  chassis,  late  model,  60  ft  boom,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vermont. 
Phone  90. 

CEDAR  POSTS  make  economical,  lasting  fencing — get 
Prices.  Seasoned,  also  poles.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood, 
New  York. 

GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern 
went,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu 
lars.  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free 
Surplus  Center  851  O  St..  Lincoln.  Nebr 

PARMER,  Poultryman:  Increase  your  income  $1,000.00 
yearly,  squab  business  for  sale.  Sacrifice:  225  pairs 
White  King  breeders,  movable  equipment,  nest  boxes, 
automatic  feeders,  thermostat  -  controlled  fountains. 
Packing  materials,  customers.  Priced  for  quick  disposal 
$1,600.00  cash.  Write:  R.  Barinon,  80u  West  Ferry  St., 
Buffalo,  New  York. _ 

BROADCASTER— Fertilizer— Lime— Seed— Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreren — 3- A — Stvedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

1954  FAMOUS  make  garden  tractors,  with  cultivators, 
limited  time,  only  $99.95.  Write  today.  Stanley  Wooden, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


The  Livestock  Business 

LIVESTOCK  are  animals  chat  are 
bred  and  raised  in  the  country  to 
keep  the  farmer  broke  and  the  buyer 
crazy.  They  are  born  in  the  spring, 
mortgaged  in  the  summer,  pastured  in 
the  fall,  and  given  away  in  the  winter. 

They  vary  in  size,  color,  weight,  and 
the  man  who  can  guess  the  nearest  to 
their  weight  and  market  grade  is  called 
a  “livestock  buyer”  by  the  public,  a 
“robber”  by  the  farmer,  and  a  “poor 
risk”  by  his  banker. 

The  price  of  livestock  is  usually  set 
at  the  Buffalo  Stockyards  and  invaria¬ 
bly  goes  up  after  you  have  sold  and 
down  when  you  hold  them.  When  you 
have  light  ones,  they  want  them  heavy; 
when  you  have  cattle  you  find  they 
want  sheep  or  vice  versa. 

When  they  are  thin  the  top  prices 
are  for  the  “fats”  and  when  they  are 
fat  you  are  told  that  the  tallow  market 
is  “shot-to-hell.”  Thirty  years  ago  I 
swore  I’d  quit  the  business  then  and 
there,  but  here  I  am  with  a  lot  of  crit¬ 
ters  lepending  on  me  for  their  grub! 
How’s  business  with  you? 

*  *  * 

The  above  was  handed  to  me  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Stock- 
yards,  Walter  Mustard.  Whether  he 
really  understands  it  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  Many  of  you  will,  and  yet  many 
others  will  ask,  “Why,  if  the  livestock 
business  is  so  crazy  did  he  stay  in  it 
for  forty  years?” 

The  horse  “bug,”  the  cattle  “bug,” 
the  sheep  “bug,”  or  even  the  hog  “bug” 
hits  some  folks  and  leaves  others  alone. 
Where  or  why  it  hits,  follows  no  code 
and  no  rule.  Sometimes  it  hits  one  in  a 
family  and  sometimes  it  hits  the  whole 
family.  It  makes  no  class  distinctions 
and  has  no  economic  judgment.  It 
makes  no  justification  (as  above)  for 
those  it  hits,  and  gives  no  understand¬ 
ing  to  those  it  does  not  hit. 

It  is  a  fascinating,  happy,  absorbing 
disease  to  those  who  have  it  and  it  is 
incomprehensible  and  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  those  who  don’t  have  it. 
Frankly,  it  doesn’t  to  those  who  do 
either,  but  they  just  can’t  break  away 
from  it  and  wouldn’t  if  they  could. 
That  doesn’t  make  sense  either,  but 
what  a  blessing! 

*  *  * 

Thirty-six  million  cattle  were  mar¬ 
keted  in  1953  and  75  pounds  of  beef 
were  eaten  per  person  —  an  all-time 
record.  This  pretty  well  clears  up  the 
“cattle  situation”  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  and  cattlemen  can  well  be 
proud  of  their  determination  to  stay 
free  men,  as  they  proved  to  be  in  1953. 

Livestock  prices  have  shown  a  good 
deal  of  strength  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  meat  is  continu¬ 
ing  very  strongly  in  spite  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  conditions  about  which  there  is 
too  much  talk. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

FARM  MACHINERY — 29  used  balers  New  Holland, 
AC  and  IHC.  Save  $650.00  on  55T.  38  used  combines, 
all  makes  and  sizes.  IHC  12  ft.  SP.  $1,295.00.  Selection 
85  used  tractors,  $100.00  up.  7  used  Field  Harvesters, 
can  give  real  trades  on  New  Holland  Field  Harvesters. 
24  ft.  hay  and  grain  elevators  $2S3.00.  60  grain  drills, 
all  sizes,  John  Deere  16-8  low  wheel,  save  $325.00. 
All  sizes  New  Ontario  drills.  50  used  manure  spreaders. 
10  acres  covered  with  equipment,  corn  binders,  grain 
binders  and  hay  loaders.  Come  in  and  bring  your 
neighbors.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


DON'T  be  killed  or  injured  by  your  own  tractor  if  you 
slip  or  fall.  Tractor  stops  instantly;  get  Flash-O-Stcj 
tractor  safety.  It’s  just  what  you  need  if  children  ride 
your  tractor.  Remote  control.  Mail  orders.  Send  $3.95 
to  Arthur  E.  Adams,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  Box  59. 

COLD  Storage  For  Sale,  18,000  square  feet,  completely 
equipped,  ready  to  run.  New  Providence-Worcester 
Highway.  Suitable  for  apples,  poultry,  milk.  Reasonable 
price.  Fiske  Farms,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Chalmers,  Case,  Oliver, 
Massey  Harris,  Ford,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Minneapolis  Moline. 


TRACTOR  PISTONS 


LIVE-POW’R  P.T.O. 


Bring  you  3D  power 


s  Larger  Greater 

0/iameter  D  isplacement 


Constant  Speed  Independent 
of  Ground  Travel 

Does  auxiliary  engine 
work.  Stops  slugging 
of  pto  driven  machines. 

Fits  Farmall  H,  M, 

Super  H  or  Super  M. 

Handles  twice  the 
power  your  Farmall 
can  produce.  The  only 
continuous  pto  with 
this  2  to  1  safety  factor. 

LIVE-POW’R  PUMP 

Continous  Two  Way  or  One  Way 
Live  Hydraulic  System 

One  way  or  two  way  operation  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger.  Fits  both  present 
or  new  equipment.  Complete  unit  for 
Farmall  M.  Nothing  else  to  buy. 


More 

0  rawbar  Pull 

Overloaded  engines  take  more  gas.  With  Add* 
POW’R  Pistons  your  tractor  does  more  work 
on  every  gallon  of  fuel.  That’s  real  power 
economy.  Lloyd  Price,  winner  of  1953  In¬ 
diana  Economy  Plowing  Contest  says,  “Add* 
POW’R  Pistons  helped  me  pull  a  3-16"  bot¬ 
tom  plow  on  less  gas  and  win  the  economy 
championship’.’  Install  the  pistons  of  plowing 
champs.  No  down  shifting  in  the  tough  spots. 
Insist  on  genuine  Add*  POW’R — the  most 
copied,  most  powerful  tractor  pistons. 


M  and  W  Nine  Speed  Transmission 
Gives  Farmalls  4  More  Field  Speeds. 

Adds  6,  TyZ,  9  and  1 1  mph.  Adds  extra 
reverse  and  pto  speed.  Saves  gas — 
saves  hours!  Fits  all  Farmalls! 


Drop  us  a  Postcard  for  Free  Literature 


M&W  GEAR  CO* 

1402  Green  Street 

ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


1  NEED  FURS 

Still  paying  the 

highest  prices  for 

Muskrat  and  Mink. 

Send  for  free  price 
list,  shipping  tags. 
BARNET  GELLER, 

551  Beach  130th  St. 
Bell  Harbor,  L.l.  N.Y. 

DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPt  P”  Pump  has  .  uOI  year  'round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH.  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  >/B  to  '/2  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  GUARANTEED!  Also  Gear 
Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $ 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


BUILD  Your  Own  Organic  Shredder!  Save  $100!  Sturdy, 
practical,  power  driven,  converts  autumn  leaves,  garden 
wastes,  into  ideal  compost  or  mulch.  Plans —  instruc¬ 
tions  $3.00.  Organic  Shredder,  Box  34-AA254,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 


BUY  TRACTOR  Parts  at  wholesale  prices —  free  116- 
page  tractor  parts  Blue  Book.  Lists  thousands  of  parts 
for  most  makes  and  models  of  tractor  and  implements. 
Extra  savings  on  accessories,  farm  equipment,  tools.  All 
merchandise  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed.  26  farm 
stores  serve  the  nation.  For  free  catalog  send  postcard 
to:  Tractor  Supply  Co..  2705  Halsted,  Chicago  14, 
Quantity  limited.  Write  today. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1, 
New  York. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  Days — Remember  Ray's.  With  this 
ad — any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c.  America's  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray's 
Photo  Service,  Dept.  NE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox. 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular 
Berlew  Mfg  Co..  Dept.  64,  Freeport.  N.  Y. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazirg,  safe,  harmless  powder.  Easy, 
economical  to  use.  Saves  digging,  pumping.  150,000 
customers  guarantee  satisfaction.  Details  Free.  Burson 
Laboratories,  Dept.  0-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois.  ^ 

CUT  FLOWERS:  A  lovely  bouquet  for  $1.00  postpaid. 
Offering  Jonquils,  Tulips,  Dutch  Iris,  Roses,  Peonies. 
Bearded  Iris,  many  others  as  their  season  arrives. 
Quantity  orders  solicited.  Joy  Acres.  Windsor.  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  Farm  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  businesses. 
33  states.  Coast-to-Coast.  Describes  3298  bargains. 
Mailed  free.  World's  largest  54  years  service.  Strout 
Realty,  255-R  4th  Avt.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  New  York  fertile  dairy  farm.  150  acres. 
State  road,  3  miles  off  thru- wav.  30  cattle.  Owner  re¬ 
tired.  Louis  Carron,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


SELLING  Village  Home,  garden,  like  rent.  Details 
Perry,  Brierhill  38,  Pa. 

SYRACUSE — 170  acre  potato  farm.  Excellent  buildings 
and  equipment,  irrigation  pond.  Also  234  acres  On¬ 
tario  loam,  owners  home  excellent,  tenant  house.  New 
dairy  barn,  gutter  cleaner,  58  head,  modern  machinery. 
Meyer-Realtors,  Onondaga  Bk.Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED:  It  won’t  be  long  before  farm  buy¬ 
ers,  like  spring  blooms,  will  be  popping  out  all  over 
the  place.  With  all  winter  to  dream  about  the  perfect 
hideaway  or  an  A-l  income-producer,  they’ll  be  ripe 
for  a  good  proposition.  Tell  them  about  your  farm 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York 
Times  Farms  and  Acreage  Feature.  This  annual  direc¬ 
tory  will  be  published  on  six  Sundays,  February  21 
through  March  28,  and  will  reach  more  than  790,000 
families  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  The 
Times  publishes  more  farms  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper.  For  details  consult  your  local 
real  estate  broker.  If  you  wish  we'll  help  you  write  an 
ad.  Just  send  the  facts  to  us.  Type  will  be  set,  proofs 
shown  and  costs  quoted.  Write  The  New  York  Times, 
Farms  and  Acreage  Desk  No.  108,  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

115  ACRE  village  farm,  fully  equipped,  modem  house, 
all  conveniences.  Direct  from  owner.  47  River  St., 
Nichols,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected.  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
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SPRING  sees  you  coming — in  this 
year’s  new  feminine  look.  Lines  are 
soft  and  uncluttered.  Skirts  are 
smooth  and  moderately  full  or  reed 
slim;  necklines  are  free  and  easy  with 
collars  exaggerated  and  to  the  point. 

Fabrics  are  important  in  this  year’s 
style  trends — rayons,  sheers,  crepes, 
linens,  piques  and  cottons  of  all  kinds 
and  colors.  There  are  lovely  tie-silks 
and  surahs,  prints  and  plaids  and 
stripes,  and  a  vast  array  of  rainbow 
colors  from  sun-yellows  and  cool,  cool 
white  to  cinnamon  and  black.  Team 
them  together  or  wear  them  separately. 

2405.  Deep  cuffs,  patch  pockets, 
notched  collar — combined  in  a  tailored 
and  simple  cropped  coat  designed  for 
sewing  simplicity.  Sleeves  can  be  long 
or  three-quarter  length.  Sizes  12-20,  36- 
44.  Size  18:  Long-sleeved  topper  takes 
only  2%  yards  54-in.  fabric. 

2899.'  Lovely  lithe  lines  accentuate 
the  importance  of  this  bolero  suit  with 
its  own  blouse!  Make  in  woolens  and 


failles  now;  later,  use  the  short-sleeved 
bolero  version  in  a  sun-season  fabric. 
Sizes  are  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18:  3  yds. 
54-in.  Blouse,  1 %  yds.  35-  or  39-in. 

2741.  A  brilliant  fashion  future  is  in 
store  for  this  distinctive  princess  style 
with  unmounted  sleeves  (in  either  short 
or  three-quarter  lengths).  From  break¬ 
fast  until  bedtime  it  will  serve  you  well. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16:  3 %  yds.  54-in. 
2008.  Spring’s  surprise,  with  either 
V-neckline  or  wide  pointed  collared  ver¬ 
sion.  Sleeves  can  be  non-existent  or 
short-cuffed.  Shirred  shoulders  insure 
soft  figure  flattery.  Sizes  10-20.  Size 
16:  Dress  with  short  sleeves,  3  yds.  54- 
in.  Sleeveless  dress,  collared,  3%  yds. 
35-in. 

2957.  For  the  shorter,  fuller  figure! 
A  soft  dress  with  very  flattering  lines. 
Unmounted  sleeves  in  short  or  three- 
quarter  lengths.  Plain  V-neckline  or 
rounded  lapels;  tied,  tacked-on  bow. 
Flattering  four-gore  skirt.  Sizes  14%, 
16  %,  18  %,  20%,  22%,  24%.  Size  16%: 
3%  yds.  35-in.;  or  3  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


2043.  The  youngest  style-conscious 
lady  01  your  household  will  love  this 
slip  and  dress  ensemble.  Lazy-daisy 
stitch  is  easy  and  adds  a  little  feminine 
touch  to  collar  and  skirt!  Sizes  1,  2, 
3  and  4.  Size  2:  Dress,  1%  yds.  35-in. 
or  1%  yds.  39-in.  with  %  yd.  27-in.  for 
collar.  Slip  takes  1  yd.  39-in. 

2010.  Spring  and  summer  magic  in 
this  soft  dress  and  bolero  ensemble! 
Especially  flattering  and  particularly 
style-wise  with  the  simplicity  needed  in 
a  season  of  prints.  Under  matching 
bolero,  dress  is  a  soft  cap-sleeved  basic 
with  gentle  six-gore  skirt.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-46.  Size  18:  5%  yds.  39-in.  (Short 
sleeved  bolero  is  also  included.) 

2911.  New  expression  of  the  easy- 
to-make  shirtwaist!  It’s  a  cap  sleeved 
basic  with  skirt  flare,  wing  revers  and 
pocket  cuffs.  Use  casual  cotton  plaid 
or  stripes,  pique;  or  adapt  it  to  town 
and  country  wear  in  linen  or  shantung. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  3%  yds. 
35-in. 

2853.  Simple  to  sew  is  this  little- 


money  dress  with  a  /ealth  of  good 
taste!  Make  it  now  in  your  favorite 
cottons.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  5 
yds.  35-in.  or  4%  yds.  39-in. 

2970.  Shirt-and-skirt  favorites!  Year- 
around  ensemble  to  be  sewn  in  one  fab¬ 
ric  for  “dress  look,”  or  make  the  skirt 
and  blouse  in  contrasting  fabrics  to 
mix  and  match  with  other  separates. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  Skirt,  2 
yds.  35-  or  39-in.,  or  1%  yds.  54-in. 
Blouse  with  cap  sleeves,  1%  yds.  39-in. 
(Blouse  with  long  sleeves,  also  includ¬ 
ed,  takes  only  2%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.) 


TO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address/ 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  f or 
our  new  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK 
which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  <■*' 
tractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  It 
New  York. 


S&jrajSX; 


says  Mrs.  Creola  Wieland 

Mother  of  Kenneth  13,  Bruce  1,  Terrel  10,  Douglas  8 
Rodney  6,  and  Beverly  14 
Route  #1,  Kawkawlin,  Mich. 


3  reasons  why  farm  families 
eat  more  Mother’s  Oats  than  any  other  cereal 


f,  BEST  FOR  GROWING  CHILDREN.  Mrs.  Wieland, 
like  so  many  other  farm  mothers,  knows  that 
Mother’s  Oats  helps  her  children  grow  strong, 
healthy  bodies.  Oatmeal  provides  far  more  body¬ 
building  protein  than  any  other  leading  cereal ! 

2«  BEST  FOR  FLAVOR.  The  creamy  smoothness  and 
rich  flavor  of  Mother’s  Oats  make  it  the  favorite 
cereal  of  farm  families  all  across  the  land.  That 
famous  flavor  is  the  result  of  the  Company’s  years 
of  know-how  in  buying  the  choicest,  largest  oats— 
in  steaming  and  toasting  them  as  carefully  as  an 
expert  cook  bakes  her  prize  cake  for  the  State  Fair ! 


3 .  BEST  FOR  ECONOMY.  What  other  breakfast 
dish  gives  you  the  all-morning  energy  and  high- 
protein  nourishment  of  Mother’s  Oats— at  less  than 
a  penny  a  serving? 

So  take  a  tip  from  strong,  healthy  farm  families  like 
the  Wielands.  Give  your  family  delicious,  high- 
protein  Mother’s  Oats  every  morning.  Remember— 
oatmeal  is  as  quick  to  make  as  coffee  when  you  use 
Quick  Mother’s  Oats.  Simply  pour  it  in  boiling 
water.  In  only  2y2  minutes  it’s  cooked  completely 
—creamy-smooth,  delicious,  and  ready  to  serve.  Get 
a  package  today! 


fkmfP 


OATS 


Mother's  Oats  and  Quaker  Oats 
are  exactly  the  same 


MOTHER'S  OATS 


STILL  LESS  THAN  (ft?  A  SERVING! 
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A  New  Look 
at  Oatmeal 

tSevtcafatcC 


DS  E  R  V  E  D  some  oatmeal  to  a 
friend  the  other  day  and  she 
said,  “If  oatmeal  was  as  good 
as  this  at  home,  I’d  eat  it  every 
morning!’’ 

Of  course,  everyone  has  a  special 
way  he  likes  his  oatmeal,  just  as  every¬ 
one  likes  his  breakfast  eggs  done  a  cer¬ 
tain  way.  I  like  oatmeal  cooked  plenty 
long,  in  enough  water  so  that  each  flake 
swells  and  bursts  with  all  its  goodness. 
Try  it  that  way  yourself  and  see  if  it 
isn’t  like  a  new  cereal  flavor.  It’s  true 
you  may  need  to  allow  a  little  more 
time  for  cooking  (unless  you  always 
cook  it  slowly  over  night ) ,  but  oatmeal 
is  so  good  and  so  packed  full  of  impor¬ 
tant  nutrients  that  I  think  it’s  worth 
any  time  it  takes— whether  you  quick- 
cook  it  or  pamper  it. 

What’s  more,  oatmeal  is  one  of  our 
best  food  buys.  In  addition  to  giving 
you  iron  for  your  blood,  and  B  vita¬ 
mins,  it  supplies  muscle-building  pro¬ 
tein.  Cooked  cereals  cost  only  about 
half  as  much  as  the  ready-to-serve 
ones,  and  the  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
protein  in  oatmeal  really  make  it  an 
extra-dividend  cereal.  Even  if  you  are 
trying  to  take  off  weight,  you  can  eat 
it.  One-half  cup  of  cooked  oatmeal  has 
only  about  the  same  number  of  calories 
as  a  slice  of  bread  or  a  small  potato, 
so  it’s  not  fattening. 

For  those  of  you  who  keep  cookie 
jars  filled,  you’ll  be  interested  to  know 
that  oatmeal  cookies  give  your  family 
more  than  just  a  sweet.  They’re  extra¬ 
dividend  too — a  quality  food  that’s  real 
eating.  Here  are  my  favorite  recipes 
for  you  to  try: 

CREAMY  OATMEAL 

Put  %  teaspoon  salt  in  4  cups  of  cold 
water.  Add  1V2  cups  oatmeal  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Then  turn  heat  to  low  and 
cook  for  10  minutes  with  occasional 


Creamy  hot  oatmeal  goes  over  in  a  big 
way  at  breakfast  on  the  James  Howell 
farm  at  Lake  Ridge,  N.  Y.  In  the  picture, 
Mrs.  Howell  dishes  it  out  to  her  four 
healthy  young  sons:  (left  to  right)  Jamie, 
Davie,  Billy,  and  Donny.  Five-year-old 
Davie  and  Donny  are  twins;  Jamie  is  3  Vi 
years,  and  Billy,  6.  —Photo:  Curt  Foerster 
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stirring.  Remove  from  heat,  cover  and 
let  stand  for  5  minutes.  For  a  change, 
try  it  with  brown  sugar  on  it,  or  a  little 
honey. 

RAISIN  SPICE  OATMEAL  COOKIES 

1  cup  sifted  flour 
i/2  teaspoon  soda 
1 /2  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
y2  cup  shortening,  soft 
i/2  cup  brown  sugar 
*4  cup  granulated  sugar 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  milk 

1  cup  raisins 

2  cups  dry  quick-cooking 
rolled  oats 

Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt  and 
spices  into  a  bowl.  Add  shortening, 
sugars,  egg  and  milk.  Beat  until 
smooth,  about  two  minutes.  Fold  in 
raisins  and  rolled  oats.  Drop  from  a 
teaspoon  onto  greased  baking  sheet  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  12  to 
15  minutes.  Makes  3  y2  dozen  cookies. 

BANANA  OATMEAL  COOKIES 

l'/2  cups  flour 
i/2  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg  or  mace 
teaspoon  cinnamon 


%  cup  shortening 
I  cup  sugar 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  mashed,  ripe  bananas  (2 
to  3) 

1 14  cups  dry  quick-cooking  rolled 
oats 

i/2  cup  chopped  nutmeats,  if  de¬ 
sired 

Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt,  and 
spices.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar, 
and  stir  into  this  mixture  the  beaten 
egg,  mashed  banana,  and  rolled  oats. 
Add  flour  mixture  gradually  and  mix 
thoroughly  until  blended.  Add  nut- 
meats,  if  desired.  Drop  the  dough  by 
teaspoonfuls  onto  greased  baking 
sheet,  about  iy2  inches  apart.  Bake  15 
minutes  in  moderate  oven  (375°). 
Makes  about  3  dozen  cookies. 

PEANUT-OATMEAL  COOKIES 

1  cup  shortening 

2  cups  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
i/2  teaspoon  salt 


1  teaspoon  soda 

2  cups  dry  quick-cooking  rolled 
oats 

1  cup  chopped,  salted  peanuts 

Cream  shortening  and  brown  sugar. 
Add  eggs  and  vanilla  and  mix  well. 

Sift  flour,  salt,  and  soda  together 
and  stir  into  the  first  mixture.  Stir  in 
rolled  oats  and  peanuts. 

Portion  the  dough  onto  baking  sheets 
— about  1  y2  tablespoons  of  dough  to 
each  cooky.  Place  cookies  about  1  inch 
apart  and  flatten  with  a  fork. 

Bake  at  375°  (moderate  oven)  for  8 
minutes.  Makes  fifty  2-inch  cookies. 
(Editor’s  Note:  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  recipes  for  Oatmeal  and  Oatmeal 
Whole  Wheat  Bread.  Included  with 
them  is  our  popular  illustrated  lesson 
on  “How  to  Make  Bread,”  and  recipes 
for  Potato  Bread,  Plain  Rye,  Whole 
Wheat,  Golden  Corn,  Holiday  Rye,  and 
Salt  Rising.  If  you  want  these  recipes, 
send  ten  cents  (in  coin)  to  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  Home  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ) 


These  newly  erected  transmission  lines  are  another  link  in  the  ever 
expanding,  interconnected  Niagara  Mohawk  System  that  brings 
low  cost,  dependable  electricity  to  nearly  a  million  homes,  farms 
and  businesses  across  New  York  State.  This  vast  network  of  lines 
interconnects  86  hydroelectric  and  7  steam  generating  stations  to 
assure  you  of  a  steady  supply  of  electric  power  any  time  you  need  it. 
A  power  line  is  a  clothes  line,  all  right,  because  it  brings  you  the 


electricity  to  dry  your  clothes  automatically,  besides  doing  all  kinds 
of  other  household  chores,  too.  You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical 
helpers  these  days  because  —  while  the  price  of  everything  else 
has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  remains  one  of 
the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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Sources  of  Hitchcock  Chair 
Reproductions 

Many  inquiries  have  come  to  us  re¬ 
garding  sources  for  Hitchcock  chair  re¬ 
productions  in  the  natural  wood,  ready 
to  be  painted  and  decorated.  Here  are 
some  sources,  and  perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  add  others: 

Early  American  Chair  Co.,  110  V2 
Cross  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Send  for 
illustrated  folder  for  types  and  prices. 
Side  chair  with  real  rush  seat  is  $14.50; 
turtle  back,  $1.00  extra 

Collectors  Paradise,  Hillsborough, 
New  Hampshire.  Side  chair,  $11;  ar¬ 
row-back  bench,  $18.00. 

H.  P.  Bogert,  25  Boulevard,  West- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  Write  for  photos 
and  prices. 

Harry  Ashley,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 
Side  chair  without  seat,  $12.00;  with 
fibre  rush,  $15.00.  Child’s  chair,  22  inch¬ 
es  high,  $11.50  without  seat;  $12.50 
with  fibre  rush  seat.  $1.00  extra  for 
crating,  and  express  or  parcel  post 
charges  are  also  extra. 


To  Refresh  Decorated 
Patterns 

I  have  a  set  of  four  balloon-back  chairs 
with  the  original  black  finish  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  stenciling,  however,  is  good  in 
some  places  but  barely  visible  in  others. 
What  treatment  would  you  advise? 

-Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  keep  the  old 
decoration  on  chairs  without  touching 
it  up,  if  possible,  as  the  value  will  be 
more  as  an  antique.  If  touching  up  is 
necessary,  try  to  locate  a  craftsman 
in  your  area  who  knows  the  original 
technique  and  can  restore  the  pattern 
so  the  new  work  is  not  obvious. 

I  would  suggest  washing  the  chair 
with  a  neutral  soap  and  water  solution 

Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


SEND  FOR 

FREEc0ji29 


Over  2,500,000  satisfied 
customers  are  wearing 
our  Bargain  Fashions! 
Send  for  this  FREE 
catalog  of  1954  styles 
— you’ll  be  amazed  at 
our  low  prices  for  wom¬ 
en's,  men's  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing — house¬ 
hold  items,  etc.  Est. 
1918.  No  obligation 
to  buy.  DEPT.  309. 


ALTER  FlELDCO.CHICAG06.ILL 


HAIR  0FF&0UT 


,  Remove  hair  instantly  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Everyone  loves  hairfree 
skin.  BE  ATTRACTIVE  INSTEAD  OF 
ATTRACTING  ATTENTION.  Remove  that 
“Sb  unwanted  hair  at  once.  Return  this  ad  with  $1.20 
regular  package  of  a  true  tried  and  tested  hair  remover. 
»ampi6  size  25c.  Results  guaranteed. 

„  LECHLER  Hair  Removing  Specialist 
MO  Broadway  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 


Ip^vas  covers  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
jmces  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

luV&P0  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

1  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


as  the  first  step.  If  this  does  not  bright¬ 
en  the  pattern  sufficiently,  try  a  little 
cleaning  powder.  Denatured  alcohol 
carefully  used  with  a  cloth  also  re¬ 
moves  old  dirt  and  surface  finish.  If 
the  pattern  does  not  need  restoring, 
apply  several  coats  of  finish  to  brighten 
and  protect  the  decoration. 

*  *  * 

Rosewood  Finish  for 
Hitehcock  Chairs 

I  have  four  cane-seated  chairs  of  the 
Hitchcock  era.  They  have  the  original 
stencil  on  the  back,  in  perfect  condition, 
and  I  intend  to  leave  that  as  it  is  but 
wish  to  refinish  the  rest  of  the  chairs  to 
give  the  rosewood  effect.  Could  you  give 
me  information  on  this  type  of  refinish¬ 
ing?— Mrs.  William  E.  Cole,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  rosewood  effect  is  obtained  by 
first  giving  the  chairs  a  coat  of  red 
paint  (Venetian  red  in  Japan,  red  metal 
sanding  primer  or  red  barn  paint.) 
When  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  apply  a 
thin  coat  of  flat  black,  which  is  partly 
wiped  off  to  give  a  grained  effect.  To 
do  this  apply  the  black  paint  to  one 
section  at  a  time  and  immediately  wipe 
through  the  paint  with  a  paper  towel  or 
paper  napkin  pinched  up  ino  a  number 
of  points.  Follow  the  natural  grain  of 
the  wood  in  making  your  wiping  stroke. 
Let  dry  24  hours  before  applying  the 
finish. 

Some  use  the  first  coat  of  finish  tint¬ 
ed  with  rose-pink  oil  paint,  although 
this  is  not  necessary  to  get  a  beauti¬ 
ful  color.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  let  a  lot  of 
the  red  show  through  the  black  to  get 
a  rich  color. 

*  *  * 

Decorating  a  Set  of  Chairs 

I  have  just  finished  stencilling  a  Hitch¬ 
cock  chair  and  have  six  more  which  I  plan 
to  do  and  use  for  my  dining  room.  Would 
you  suggest  that  they  all  be  alike-  —  Mrs. 
Floyd  Ellsworth,  Port  Every,  N.  Y. 

When  chairs  are  all  constructed  in 
the  same  style,  it  is  customary  to  sten¬ 
cil  them  alike  as  a  set.  If  you  have  a 
number  of  chairs  that  are  similar,  but 
not  exactly  alike,  different  patterns 
would  probably  be  used.  Several  readers 
have  asked  if  it  is  necessary  to  find 
matched  Hitchcocks  for  a  dining  room, 
and  to  that  question  we  can  say  “no.” 
There  are  many  variations  of  these 
decorated  chairs  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  exactly  matched  sets.  Chairs  that 
look  well  together  make  an  attractive 
set,  and  their  variations  actually  add 
interest. 


OUR  NEW  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
color.  It  contains  Easter  fashions,  little 
bolero  dresses,  town  and  country  cot¬ 
tons,  fashions  for  day  and  night  time. 
There’s  a  dress  to  make  in  a  single 
day,  travel  ensembles  for  vacation 
days,  skirts  and  shirts  galore,  aprons 
and  house  dresses,  seashore  fashions 
(for  children,  too!).  It  tells  you  about 
new  fabric  trends  and  is  filled  with 
practical  hints.  The  price  is  just  25c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose 
25  cents  (in  coin).  Please  write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


ELECTRIC 
COOKING 
IS  MUCH 
CLEANER 


says  Mrs .  Charles  Colton ,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


“For  a  number  of  years,  I  cooked  with  bottled  gas  and 
enjoyed  its  convenience,  but  during  that  time  I  had,  as 
every  one  has,  a  dirt  problem.  We  sold  our  farm  and  pur¬ 
chased  another  and  that  kitchen  was  equipped  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  range  and  in  that  I  found  two  surprises;  it  is  much 
cleaner,  and  second  but  not  least,  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
operate,  and  it  is  safer.” 

Yours  For  Electric  Cooking 

For  Cost  and  Value 
Electricity  is  Your  Best  Bargain 

If  you  already  use  electricity  in  your  farm  buildings,  and 
to  some  extent  in  your  home — then  you’ll  enjoy  an  even 
bigger  bargain  by  switching  to  electric  cooking  and  water 
heating,  provided  you  haven’t  done  so  already.  With  this 
added  use,  you  get  a  lower  rate  per  kilowatt  hour.  You  can 
save  still  further  with  the  special  low  night  rate.  In  the  end, 
you  find  electricity  does  all  jobs  cheaper  and  better.  That’s 
why  it  pays  to  use  the  one  service  ...  go  all  electric! 

every  day 
3000  more  women 
Cook  Electrically! 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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Not  many  weeks  after  this  visit  with 


NOT 

WITH 

•ITMAN  DREAMS 


B, 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 


WHAT’S  GONE  BEFORE 
During  the  war  years  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Eb  Webster  had  faced  many 
a  disagreeable  task,  but  none  more  heart¬ 
breaking  than  his  attendance  at  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Major  John  Andre,  the  British 
spy.  Benedict  Arnold  had  planned  with 
the  British  the  betrayal  of  West  Point. 
Warned  in  time,  Arnold  escaped,  but 
Andre,  the  go-between,  was  captured  and 
hanged.  The  long  years  of  war  had  sapped 
the  financial  strength  of  the  nation  and  of 
individuals.  Financial  ruin  faced  men 
everywhere.  But  Cornwallis  finally  sur¬ 
rendered  at  Yorktown,  and  at  last  the 
Americans  had  freedom  to  learn  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

STRUGGLING  to  find  time  to  keep 
up  with  his  farm  work  and  at  the 
same  time  answer  all  of  the  calls  on 
him  for  public  service  Eb  Webster  be¬ 
gan  to  be  conscious  of  the  passage  of 
the  years.  He  and  his  old  friend  Jerry 
Eastman  were  once  again  plowing  with 
a  team  of  oxen  in  one  of  Eb’s  stony 
fields.  They  stopped  to  rest  briefly. 
After  a  period  of  companionable  sil¬ 
ence,  Eb  said: 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  faith  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Maybe  so,”  answered  Jerry.  “But 
I’m  not  sure  just  what  you  mean.” 

He  got  up  rather  stiffly. 

“The  only  thing  I  know,”  he  said,  “is 
that  farmin’  is  beginnin’  to  take  more 
out  of  me  than  I  have  got.” 

Nodding  in  agreement  to  Jerry’s 
plaint,  Eb  went  on,  speaking  his  own 
thoughts  aloud. 

“Yeah,  it  takes  faith.  We  sow  the 
seed,  havin’  faith  in  the  Good  Book’s 
promise  that  if  there  is  a  seedtime 
there  will  always  be  a  harvest.  Maybe 
that’s  the  way  with  life.  Sooner  or  lat¬ 
er  we  pretty  much  reap  what  we  sow.” 

“Yeah,”  Jerry  agreed.  “That  makes 
me  think  what  happened  to  Ben  Whit¬ 
taker.”  He  laughed  a  little  grimly.  “He 
was  really  on  the  British  side.  But  he 
tried  to  play  both  ends  against  the 
middle.  The  British  caught  him  at  it, 
thought  he  was  an  American  spy,  an’ 
hung  him.” 

Eb  nodded  glumly. 

“I  know.  I  suppose  the  poor  devil  was 
to  be  pitied.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  got 
much  happiness  out  of  the  life  that  he 
lived.”  After  a  moment  he  added: 
“Maybe  he  couldn’t  help  it.  Some  folks 
are  just  born  that  way.” 

Eb  looked  up  at  a  hawk  circling  over¬ 
head  and  got  up  off  the  plow  handle, 
laughing  a  little  as  he  rubbed  one  of 
his  legs  vigorously. 

“Know  just  what  you  mean,  Jerry, 
about  this  hard  farm  work  gettin’  to 
you.  It  does  to  me,  too. 

“I  might  tell  you,”  he  added,  “that  on 
this  22nd  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  I  am  43  years  old.'’ 

“That’s  not  much,”  said  Jerry,  “but 
*  you  an’  me  have  seen  a  lot  of  sleepin’ 
outdoors,  fightin’  an’  roughin’  it.  No 
wonder  we  have  the  rheumatiz.” 

Eb  nodded.  “That’s  right.  But  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  spite  of  our  rheumatiz  we 
will  live  long  enough  to  see  this  coun¬ 
try  made  into  a  real  nation,  with  our 
liberties  secure.” 

Jerry  spoke  to  the  oxen. 

“Grab  hold  of  them  plow  handles,” 
he  ordered.  “Whatever  comes  to  pass, 
we  have  always  got  to  eat.” 


Jerry,  Eb  and  Abigail  sat  one  evening 
on  their  little  stoop.  The  night  air  was 
soft,  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  lilacs. 
Eb  remembered  when  Hetty  had  set 
that  little  bush  there  at  the  corner  of 
the  house.  A  full  moon  coming  up  over 
the  woods  to  the  east  of  them  held  back 
the  darkness,  ironing  out  and  softening 
the  contours  of  buildings,  fields  and  for¬ 
ests.  After  a  time  Abigail  said: 

“Eb,  I’ve  hesitated  to  tell  you  what 
you  may  have  suspected.  Another  child 
is  on  its  way.  I  hope  you  aren’t  angry 
about  it.” 

“Angry?”  he  said  in  surprise.  “If  you 
can  think  that,  you  still  don’t  know  me 
very  well.  Don’t  you  know  that  I  rea¬ 
lize  that  I  share  the  responsibility  of 
these  children  as  much  as  you  do?” 

“Yes,  but  I  know  how  worried  you’ve 
been  about  how  we’re  goin’  to  feed  and 
clothe  them.” 

Eb  reached  over  and  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  hardened  with  heavy  work,  and 
said : 

“We’ll  find  a  way,  my  dear.” 

Then  after  a  while  Abigail  spoke 
again. 

“You’re  a  good  man,  Eb  Webster. 
You’re  so  good  to  me!” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  be?  You’re  my  wife 
an’  the  mother  of  our  children.  Yes, 
I’ve  been  worried,”  he  continued,  “about 
gettin’  enough  for  us  all  to  eat  out  of 
this  hard  soil.  But  it’s  harder  still  on 
you,  for  you  do  just  as  much  work  as 
I  do  an’  in  addition  you  have  to  bear 
the  children.  You  don’t  have  much  fun, 
either,  do  you?”  He  corrected  himself. 
“I  don’t  mean  fun,  exactly.  I’m  thinkin’ 
about  how  you  are  tied  down  with  this 
big  family,  with  new  ones  cornin’  all  the 
time.  I  get  out  with  the  neighbors  an’ 
to  meet  people  from  the  other  towns  in 
the  Legislature.  Even  with  the  army, 
hard  as  the  life  was,  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  the  country.  I’m  thinkin’  of  how 
you  have  stayed  here  at  home,  never 
gone  anywhere,  but  devoted  your  life 
to  our  children  an’  to  me.” 

Abigail  patted  his  hand. 

“That’s  a  woman’s  sphere,  my  dear. 
I  got  tired  an’  sick  of  visitin’  — ”  she 
laughed — “before  you  took  pity  on  me 
an’  married  me;  tired  an’  sick  of  other 


people  s  homes.  Now  I  am  content  with 
my  own.” 

They  sat  quietly  for  a  little  longer, 
each  absorbed  in  thought,  listening  sub¬ 
consciously  to  the  pleasant  night  sounds 
around  them.  Finally  Eb  spoke  again: 

“One  time  when  I  was  stationed  at 
West  Point  I  heard  a  big  band  play.” 
His  voice  quickened  as  he  recalled  the 
stirring  music.  “It  was  grand,”  he  said, 
enthusiastically,  “the  best  music  I  ever 
heard.  An’  as  I  stood  there  watchin’ 
each  player  payin’  strict  attention  to 
his  own  business  an’  his  own  instru¬ 
ment,  an’  yet  making  his  part  fit  in 
with  that  of  all  the  others  so  that  the 
final  result  was  well  nigh  perfect  to 
listen  to,  I  thought  what  a  grand  world 
it  would  be  if  we  all  could  work  an’ 
cooperate  with  one  another  the  way 
those  musicians  were  doin’.” 

Abigail  nodded. 

“Then  there  would  be  no  more  wars,” 
she  said.  “All  the  money  an’  all  the 
blood  of  our  best  boys  would  be  saved 
for  good  things.” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed.  “But  at  the  same 
time  I  was  listenin’  to  the  music,  I  was 
lonely,  lonely  for  you,  Abigail.  An’  that 
got  me  to  thinkin’  about  our  marriage, 
how  when  marriage  is  right  it  is  a 
partnership  in  which  each  partner, 
while  livin’  his  own  life,  still  cooperates 
with  the  other.  I  guess  that’s  about  the 
most  perfect  relationship  an’  the  near¬ 
est  to  real  happiness  we  can  expect  in 
this  old  world.” 

He  laughed  a  little  self-consciously. 

“We  don’t  often  talk  about  such 
things,  do  we,  Abigail?” 

“Perhaps  it’s  the  moon,”  she  laughed 
back. 

“Well,  maybe  we  don’t  talk  often 
enough.” 

“Don’t  have  to,”  she  asserted.  “Ac¬ 
tions  speak  louder  than  words.” 

“I  know  that.  But  still  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  know  that  I  think  no  one 
could  be  a  better  partner,  a  better  wife 
or  a  better  mother  than  you  are.” 

Much  moved,  she  said  simply: 

“Thank  you,  Eb.  That’s  just  what  1 
want  to  be,  an’  it’s  sweet  to  know  that 
you  think  so.” 

With  an  abrupt  change  of  subject  she 
asked : 

“Eb,  do  you  believe  in  premonitions? 
I  have  the  strangest  feeling  sometimes 
because  I  seem  to  know  some  of  the 
things  that  are  cornin’  to  pass  in  the 
future.” 


1  m 


THIS  instalment  brings  to  a  close  the 
story  "Not  With  Dreams."  It  will  |,e 
published  in  book  form  later,  with  many 
additional  chapters  that  had  to  be  omit, 
ted  from  the  serial. 

The  next  issue  of  American  Agricultur. 
ist  will  contain  the  first  instalment  of 
my  new  book  called  "Traveling  the  Broad 
Highway."  Those  of  you  who  remember 
and  liked  "Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days,"  written  by  the  late  Carl 
Ladd  and  myself,  will  I  am  sure  like  this 
new  autobiographical  serial.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  friends  who  have  traveled 
with  me  along  the  Broad  Highway,  the 
one-way  trail,  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  the  sometimes  serious,  sometimes 
funny  adventures  we  have  had.  Maybe  it 
will  help  you  to  recall  your  own  adven¬ 
tures  and  misadventures,  and  to  look 
ahead,  mostly  with  anticipation,  perhaps 
sometimes  with  a  little  dread,  to  what 
may  lie  around  the  next  corner. 

—E.  R.  Eastman 


Eb  laughed  a  little.  “They  used  to 
hang  women  for  witches  down  in  Salem 
for  such  ideas,  my  dear.” 

“No,”  she  persisted,  “I’m  quite  seri¬ 
ous.  I  wonder  if  women  bringin’  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world  aren’t  closer  to 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  life  than  are 
the  men.” 

“Maybe  so,”  he  agreed,  falling  in  with 
her  mood.  “Why?  What  got  you  goin’ 
this  way?” 

Abigail  hesitated  a  little,  then  said: 

“This  new  baby.  You  were  so  kind  to 
let  us  name  our  last  boy  Ezekiel,  or 
Zeke,  after  my  brother.” 

Eb  wondered  a  little  what  was  com¬ 
ing  next. 

“Well,”  she  continued,  “something  — 
maybe  it’s  the  Lord — has  told  me  that 
the  new  baby  will  also  be  a  boy — an’ 
I  want  to  call  him  Daniel,  after  my 
other  brother.” 

“Of  course,”  he  agreed.  “It’s  a  good 
name.” 

But  he  thought  that  Abigail  didn’t 
even  hear  the  remark.  She  seemed  gone 
to  some  far-away  land.  After  a  little 
while  she  spoke  again,  in  a  tone  scarce¬ 
ly  audible  to  her  husband: 

“Yes,  Daniel  it  will  be.  An’  he  will 
write  his  name — our  name  —  near  the 
head  of  the  great  ones  of  his  country 
and  of  the  world.”  THE  END 


When  Ebenezer  Webster,  the  leading  character  in  "Not  With  Dreams,"  which 
ends  with  this  instalment,  built  his  log  cabin  on  Punch  Brook,  in  what  later 
became  the  town  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  his  dwelling  was  the  farthest 
north  of  that  of  any  white  settler  in  the  colony.  When  the  little  log  cabin 
became  too  small  for  Ebenezer's  growing  family,  the  little  house  shown  here 
was  built,  where  Ebenezer's  famous  son  Daniel  was  born.  This  house,  restored 
to  look  exactly  like  the  original,  stands  near  the  site  of  Ebenezer's  log  cabin. 
Hundreds  visit  this  historical  spot  every  year. 
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Along  the 

South  Hill  Road 


A  BIG  AND  BUSY  YEAR 

in  Colorado,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Maryland — all  over  rural  America 


The  Gleaners 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

How  gratefully  the  gleaners  go 
Up  and  down  each  ragged  row! 

Though  bitter  winds  blow  from  the  east 
No  crumb  is  wasted  at  the  feast; 

No  bit  of  chaff,  no  frozen  seeds 
That  cling  to  brown  neglected  weeds. 

Each  small  grey  bird  on  hovering  wing 
Attends  this  meager  harvesting. 

The  pheasant  in  the  tattered  corn 
Accepts  the  ear  we  left  with  scorn; 

From  shattered  stalks  the  shivering  mouse 
Returns  with  treasures  to  his  house. 

"Thanks  for  the  food!"  unspoken  word.  .  . 
Grey  fur;  grey  wing;  proud,  hungry  bird! 

AFTER  a  fresh  snow  we  realize  how 
many  neighbors  we  have.  The  rab¬ 
bits  soon  track  up  the  white  ex¬ 
panse  above  the  pines  where  we  are 
coddling  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  in  the 
winter  garden  tiny  tracks  print  all  the 
snow. 

Our  dog  Smoky  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  race  through  the  garden  with  great 
flying  leaps  just  to  see  the  birds  ex¬ 
plode  from  it  in  all  directions. 

After  the  leaves  are  gone  and  the 
birds  themselves  have  gone  off  looking 
for  other  Aprils  in  sunnier  lands,  we 
realize  how  many  birds  took  lodgings 
with  us  for  the  summer.  Sometimes  we 
do  not  even  see  their  empty  nests  until 
a  winter  storm  heaps  each  one  high 
with  a  frosting  of  snow.  Linda  Anne  is 
always  delighted  when  she  discovers 
one  of  these  bird’s  nests,  but  doesn’t 
believe  they  have  left  if  for  good. 

There  is  really  nothing  pathetic 
about  the  small  grey  birds  living  on 
our  garden  left-overs  and  enjoying  the 
bounty  of  suet  and  seeds  hanging  in  the 
yard.  They  are  “wintering”  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  bring  life  and  color 
to  a  time  of  year  that  might  be  dull 
and  drab  for  us  without  them. 

—  A. a.  — 

HOW  TO  CREATE  YOUR 
OWN  DESIGNS 

ARE  YOU  interested  in  creating 
your  own  designs  for  block  print¬ 
ing,  textile  stenciling,  stitchery  or 
hooked  rugs?  Would  you  like  to  apply 
original  designs  to  aprons,  skirts, 
scarfs,  luncheon  sets,  rugs,  draperies, 
and  the  like?  Catherine  Eichelberger, 
Cornell  University  home  furnishings 
specialist,  has  compiled  a  set  of  two 
portfolios  of  designs  with  instructions 
on  how  to  create  them. 

“Everyone  can  get  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  creating  and  apply¬ 
ing  their  own  designs  to  useful  ar¬ 
ticles,”  says  Miss  Eichelberger.  “Many 
homemakers  have  had  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  from  creating  their  own  designs 
for  different  crafts  from  the  methods 
used  in  these  portfolios.  Children,  too, 
can  learn  how  to  create  their  own  de¬ 
signs,  and  have  lots  of  fun  doing  it.” 

Included  in  Portfolio  I  are  six  loose- 
leaf  sheets  with  original  designs  in 
black,  gray  and  white,  with  color  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  designs.  There  is  also 
information  on  color  and  how  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  size  of  a  design. 

Portfolio  II  consists  of  nine  loose- 
leaf  sheets  covering  basic  shapes  and 
lines  used  in  creating  six  original  de¬ 
signs.  Color  suggestions  and  several 
uses  for  applying  these  designs  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  set  of  two  portfolios  costs  $3.00 
Plus  23  cents  postage  in  New  York 
State.  If  you  would  like  just  one,  the 
cost  is  $1.50  plus  8  cents  postage. 
Send  your  order  and  remittance  direct 
Miss  Catharine  U.  Eichelberger, 
128  East  Seneca  Street,  Ithaca,  New 
York, 


Experienced  telephone  men— 
many  thousands  of  them— 
planned  and  built 
more  and  more  lines 
and  constantly  improved 
rural  area  telephone  service 
this  past  year. 

*1  Sitting  on  a  fence  in  western 
■“*“  Colorado,  telephone  manager  Jack 
Gray  (right)  points  out  to  rancher 
Bob  Urquhart  where  a  new  line  will  go. 


p  “Take  ’er  up,”  says  the  hand  language  of 
^  Jack  Todd,  construction  line  foreman  in 
the  Thumb  section  of  Michigan,  and  another 
pole  is  on  its  way  to  serve  rural  customers. 


A  Tom  Williams  (right) ,  Prince  Frederick, 
^  Md.,  talks  over  plans  for  more  service 
with  county  agent  Hall.  


rZ  Henry  Harris  (left) ,  Athens,  Ga.,  talks  telephones 
with  dairyman  Robert  Langford.  The  miles  he 
travels  seeing  farmers  are  the  first  steps  in  plan¬ 
ning  new  lines. 


IVIore  than  260,000  telephones  were  added  in.  Bell 
rural  areas  in  1953  .  .  .  well  over  two  and  a  quarter 
million  since  World  War  II.  And  improvements  have 
kept  pace  with  new  installations.  Today,  for  example, 
86%  of  Bell  System  rural  telephones  are  on  lines  with 
eight  or  fewer  parties  .  .  .  more  than  nine  out  of 
ten  telephones  have  improved  ringing.  And  in  1954 
continued  progress  will  be  made  in  rural  telephone 
expansion  and  improvement. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 


Special  Introductory  Offer  .  .  .  . 

Wyeth  New  Tribiotic  Ointment 
for  MASTITIS 
Reg.  89c  —  Now  $7.80  Dozen 

Send  orders  to: 


P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 


NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  101  —  -  —  TIFTON.  GA. 


Box  I  - 


Ipswich,  Mass. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SttDS- 

Beat  the  Weather  with  FRESH  plants  of  Sweet 
Spanish  Onions 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have  ever 
eaten.  Use  the  “thinnings”  for  green  onions.  Those  allowed  to 
mature  often  weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep  for  months  in  cool  dry 
storage. 

Harris'  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  overnight, 
refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day  they  are 
“pulled.”  For  details,  see  our  new  catalog. 

Wc  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  10th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

(If  yon  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

28  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  mwAeadtf  — 


f 


V  3  to  5  year  healthy  selected 
trees.  6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each 
of:  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
■  ^Norway  Spruce,  Austrian 
)  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6 
year  transplants,  8  to  14 
inches  tall.  Blue-green 
to  marvelous  blue  color; 
compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  for  New  '54  Catalog  and  fa¬ 
mous  Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide,  free. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  83-B,  INDIANA,  Pa. 
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2000,  boost  the  fat  to  above  4%,  yet 
still  leave  the  protein  at  hardly  more 
than  12%.  With  good  roughage  it  will 
have  to  do,  and  it  does  do.  Perhaps 
more  protein  would  get  more  milk  and 
perhaps  it  wouldn’t.  We  do  not  care  to 
find  out. 

GROSSBREEDING 

THE  Editors  of  American  agricul¬ 
turist  have  long  urged  me  to  tell 
the  story  of  crossbreeding  at  Hayfielcjs. 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  use  this  page 
as  an  advertising  medium  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  dairy  cattle,  I  have  re¬ 
frained.  In  view  of  the  publicity  which 
was  given  in  January  to  Hayfields 
crossbreeding  by  a  national  farm  mag¬ 
azine,  I  make  these  comments: 

1.  Crossbreeding  is  a  useful  tool  to 
the  owners  of  grade  females;  it  is 
not  a  panacea. 

2.  An  old  proved  bull  with  a  400  lb. 
index,  when  bred  to  a  herd  of  400 
lb.  cows  of  the  same  breed,  will  get 
daughters  averaging  400  lbs. 

3.  The  same  bull,  when  bred  to  a  herd 
of  400  lb.  cows  of  another  breed, 
will  get  daughters  averaging  440 
lbs.  or  more.  This  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  at  many 
places,  including  Hayfields. 

4.  The  first  generation  crossbreds, 
when  bred  to  a  440  lb.  bull  of 
either  of  the  breeds  involved,  will 
have  daughters  averaging  440  lbs. 
If  he  is  a  better  than  440  lb.  bull, 
the  daughters  will  average  to  ex¬ 
ceed  440  lbs. 

5.  Some  partial  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  a  bull  of  a  3rd  breed, 
used  on  2-breed  cows,  both  cows 
and  bull  being  at  the  same  level, 
say  440  lbs.,  will  get  daughters  av¬ 
eraging  5%  higher,  or  460  lbs.  But 
all  I  count  on  is  that  if  the  3rd 
breed  bull  is  good,  the  daughters 


of  the  2-breed  cows  will  be  good. 

6.  Crossbreeding,  even  to  the  5th  and 
6th  crosses  or  mixtures,  produces 
hardy,  “good  doing”  animals.  They 
are  not  immune  to  infections  like 
mastitis,  yet  on  the  whole  are 
healthy,  rugged  and  extremely 
good  foragers.  Weaklings  among 
crossbreds  are  almost  unknown. 
They  are  thrifty. 

7.  Crossbred  bulls  are  all  right  too, 
either  on  single  breed  cows  or 
crossbreds.  If  the  bull  has  behind 
him  what  is  wanted,  it  will  come 
through  to  the  daughters. 

8.  To  the  young  owner  of  grades  who 
wishes  to  raise  or  lower  butterfat 
test,  expand  size  of  animal,  increase 
production  of  total  milk  solids  per 
cow,  and  introduce  greater  hardi¬ 
ness,  crossbreeding  provides  a 
means  of  reaching  these  goals 
more  quickly,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
route. 

9.  Artificial  insemination  enables  any 
grade  dairymen  to  crossbreed  at 
small  cost,  and  to  accomplish  his 
main  objectives  without  buying 
cattle.  However,  no  miracles  will 
be  worked  when  a  poor  cow  is  bred 
to  a  mediocre  young  bull  by  re¬ 
mote  control.  Mating  one  kind  of 
nothing  to  another  kind  of  nothing 
will  get  only  10%  more  than  noth¬ 
ing  which  is  really  nothing. 

10.  Every  man  who  has  worked  at 
Hayfields  in  the  past  12  years  likes 
crossbred  cattle,  and  claims  them 
to  be  less  nervous.  Two  or  more  of 
these  men  are  now  on  their  own, 
doing  crossbreeding,  and  lately  so 
are  some  of  our  other  neighbors. 

MASTITIS  AGAIN 

WE’VE  been  having  a  run  of  mas¬ 
titis  of  the  bad  kind.  This  may  be 
one  reason  why  we  now  instinctively 
cling  to  feed  of  low  protein  content. 
However,  in  our  case  there  were  other 
causes.  Our  milking  machine  system 
had  too  high  a  vacuum,  and  the  cups 
were  left  too  long  on  the  cows  on  those 
late  afternoons  when,  the  other  men 
being  busy  elsewhere,  one  man  at¬ 
tempted  to  operate  3  units  at  one  time 
and  carry  the  milk,  too. 

It  is  an  impossibility  under  these 
conditions  to  do  a  good  job,  and  I  had 
been  told  so  by  competent  authorities. 


Showing  Frank  Beneway,  the  father, 
on  the  ground  and  his  son  James  in 
the  crow's-nest  of  their  “Power  Lad¬ 
der"  in  their  orchards  at  Ontario, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mounted  on  the 
trailer  to  the  (eft  of  the  tractor  is 
a  gasoline  engine  which  runs  (1)  a 
hydraulic  oil  lift  controlled  from  the 
crow's-nest  to  elevate  or  lower  the 
operator's  position  and  to  move  him 
to  any  point  in  a  complete  circle,  (2) 
an  air  compressor  upon  which  the 
operator  depends  for  pruning  power 
by  placing  the  tool  and  pulling  the 
trigger. 

Note  that  pruning  is  done  from  the 
outside  where  the  small  limbs  are 
located,  thus  enabling  the  operator 
to  thin  next  season's  apple  crop  by 
pruning  the  Winter  before.  With  this 
machine  one  man  does  nearly  the 
work  of  two,  and  with  less  fatigue. 
It  has  dozens  of  other  uses,  around 
barns,  houses  and  shade  trees.  It  is 
a  brain  child  of  the  Beneways. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
w  Cliaff 

AT  HAYFIELDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILUMAN 


AT  MIDWINTER 

N  THE  barns  —  plenty  of  hay. 
Most  of  it  was  secured  without 
rain  damage.  Enough  of  it  is 
good  2nd  cutting  alfalfa  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  milking  cows  with  all  they 
will  eat.  However,  we  had  to  shift  to 
first  cutting  for  one  feeding  a  day  when 
corn  silage  was  coming  out  of  the  first 
Harvestore  (a  glass-lined  metal  silo) 
from  fall  refilling.  Two  feedings  of  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  proved,  with  corn  silage, 
to  be  too  laxative.  We  may  or  may  not 
have  the  same  situation  when  we  start 
before  Feb.  1st  pulling  grass  silage  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  2nd  Harvestore. 

A  year  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
of  1952,  we  were  buying  hay.  That  hurt 
my  pride,  and  also  hurt  the  farm  ac¬ 
count  to  the  tune  of  $1040.  Sell  hay, 
yes,  but  buy  hay,  never,  was  our  ex¬ 
perience  for  27  years.  Then  it  mostly 
failed  to  rain  in  1952  at  the  patch  of 
dirt  we  occupy,  and  we  paid  the  price. 
In  1953  we  were  favored  with  two  big 
showers  when  greatly  needed,  and  other 
rains  as  well.  With  no  more  acreage 
and  the  same  number  of  animals  we’ve 
plenty  of  hay.  “Man  proposes,  but  God 
disposes”  still  holds  true. 

Enough  silage  is  on  Hand  and  for  the 
90  days  which  will  take  us  to  green 
grass  in  the  fields,  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  two  feedings  of  grass  silage  from 
the  2nd  Harvestore  and  one  feeding  of 
corn  silage  from  the  smaller  tile  silo. 
Feedings  each  day— 3  of  silage,  2  of 
hay  and  2  of  grain,  the  latter  morning 
and  night.  Grain  feeding  averages  no 
more  than  one  lb.  to  4  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
85%  of  the  mixture  is  farm  grains. 

CORN — BLESSED  CORN 

WE  ARE  long  on  ear  corn  and 
should  have  some  to  sell  in  August 
or  September.  The  mixture  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  high  in  corn  and  cob  meal, 
about  1200  lbs.  in  a  ton.  Because  of  the 
wet  spring  in  1953  our  oats  crop  was 
a  partial  failure  from  late  sowing,  and 
averaged  only  40  bu.  to  the  acre.  The 
same  grain  mixture  is  fed  this  winter 
to  calves,  young  stock,  bred  heifers, 
bulls,  steers,  dry  cows  and  milkers. 

Unscientific  perhaps,  yet  why  con¬ 
fuse  and  add  work  to  the  men  by  3  or 
more  kinds  of  feed  and  at  the  same 
time  pamper  the  animals?  If  the  cattle 
won’t  do  well  on  the  good  clean  rough- 
age  and  grains  on  hand,  we’d  better 
sell  them  off  and  buy  hardier  creatures. 
As  it  is,  we  haven’t  a  thin  animal  on 
the  place. 

WHEAT  AS  FEED 

THE  Department  of  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry  at  Cornell  puts  its  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  1000  lbs.  or  more  of  wheat 
in  a  ton  of  grain  mixture  for  milking 
cows.  Penn.  State  goes  only  as  high  as 
600  lbs.  and  prefers  500.  Farmers  them¬ 
selves  hold  it  to  200  or  300  lbs.  and 
hardly  ever  go  higher  than  400.  The 
issue  was  a  sharp  one  because  of  the 
more  than  4  million  bushels  of  sprouted 
wheat  in  New  York. 

Although  without  sprouted  wheat, 
but  being  disinclined  to  come  under 
Government  wheat  control,  we  started 
feeding  sound  wheat  at  300-400  lbs.  in 
a  ton.  Now  we’ve  stopped  it  completely, 
having  discovered  that  in  addition  to 
being  a  pasty,  heavy  feed,  wheat  car¬ 
ries  well  under  2%  fat  and  is  distinctly 
low  in  protein.  We  sold  it  all  off  at 
$2.00  a  bushel  in  the  free  market  and 
with  part  of  the  money  bought  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  soybeans  grown  nearby. 

The  beans,  at  rate  of  150-200  lbs.  in 


Yet,  never  desiring  to  cut  down  a  man 
on  what  he  thinks  he  can  do,  I  with¬ 
held  insistence  on  2  men  for  3  units, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  really  my 
fault,  absent  as  I  am  most  of  the  time. 

The  New  York  State  Mastitis  Con¬ 
trol  Program  came  to  our  rescue.  They 
found  half  a  dozen  little  things  to  be 
improved,  located  sources  of  infection, 
told  us  to  borrow  a  steam  jenny,  and 
working  with  our  own  veterinarian,  set 
us  on  the  right  track. 

The  Hayfields  men  took  it  well.  We 
shipped  3  or  4  cows  to  the  butcher  over 
a  period,  took  our  beating  and  are  now 
squared  away  for  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  long  run  of  mastitis-free  perform¬ 
ance.  We  continue  paper  towels  for 
wiping  udders,  and  lately  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  the  experts  are  dipping  the  units 
in  a  solution  after  each  cow.  Should 
have  done  this  before. 

SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

Parsnips  are  in  the  luxury  class  this 
Winter.  It  took  19  cents  to  get  a  small 
bunch.  Eating  my  half  and  some  of  my 
wife’s,  there  wasn’t  enough  for  one 
meal.  Foolish  not  to  have  parsnips  in 
the  garden.  Something  to  remedy  in 
1954.  Aren’t  the  garden  seed  catalogs 
especially  beautiful  this  Winter?  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  word  they  print,  and  accept 
every  picture  as  it  appears.  This  view¬ 
point  will  be  stoutly  maintained  until 
July  4th,  or  whenever  the  first  disillu¬ 
sion  strikes. 

*  *  * 

People  have  asked  about  Hanna  #290, 
the  jumping  cow.  As  with  so  many  fe¬ 
males  when  their  time  approaches, 
Jumping  Hanna  quieted  down  a  lot, 
and  at  last  consented  to  remain  with 
the  dry  herd  toward  the  end  of  the  late 
grazing  season.  There  was  finally  too 
much  cow  and  calf  within  to  make  the 
effort  at  jumping  two  fences  and  trav¬ 
eling  to  rejoin  the  milking  herd. 

Hanna  the  Jumper  has  two  strikes 
on  her.  Her  airborne  tendencies  are 
particularly  noted  by  the  men.  Strike 
two  was  the  difficulty  in  getting  her 
with  calf.  As  a  result,  she  has  been 
dry  too  long.  This  cow  belies  her  quiet, 
sure-breeding  family.  But  she  has  a 
placid  daughter.  Hanna  calved  14  days 
overdue,  with  a  great  big  bull  of 
course,  and  is  now  milking  well,  al¬ 
though  barely  enough  to  be  completely 
forgiven. 

*  *  * 

Amazon,  the  half  blood  Angus  heifer, 
is  coming  along,  and  should  be  ready 
for  the  freezer  in  April.  She  isn’t  very 
big,  yet  is  well  shaped  and  meaty,  and 
will  be  a  bit  more  than  15  months  old 
when  slaughtered.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  used  a  larger  cow  for  her  dam. 
As  it  was,  we  chose  about  the  smallest 
cow  we  ever  had,  one  of  our  very  last 
Guernseys,  and  had  her  bred  artificially 
to  an  Angus  bull. 

Amazon  runs  loose  with  12  dairy 
heifers.  Chuck  Nobles  tries,  and  fre¬ 
quently  succeeds  in  slipping  some  ex¬ 
tra  feed  to  Amazon  after  she  takes  her 
place  at  the  outdoor  feed  bunk.  The 
dairy  heifers,  now  13  to  16  months  are 
fed  liberally  of  our  poorest  hay  and 
very  stingily  of  grain.  No  silage.  When 
heifers  of  this  age  have  rich  pasture 
ahead,  why  waste  money  on  them  now  ? 
They  aren’t  bred. 

*  *  * 

In  our  brisk  exchange  of  views  on 
grass  silage  vs  corn  silage,  Doc.  Rob¬ 
erts  did  not  take  into  account  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  grass  silage.  Protein  is 
the  feature.  With  grass  silage,  which 
carries  about  double  the  protein  of 
corn  silage,  cattle,  even  milking  cows, 
can  be  fed  on  low  protein  feeds,  which 
are  much  cheaper. 

The  world  famous,  ultra  conserva¬ 
tive  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  in  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  states — “Often,  no  protein 
supplement  at  all  is  required  with  hay- 
crop  silage,  while  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  with  corn  or  sorghum  silage. 
This  is  an  important  point  when  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  are  decidedly  more 
expensive  than  farm  grains.” 
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*  Belter  Calves, 
Bigger  Milk  Checks' 


THESE  SLUG&ISH  cows 
DON'T  EARN  THEIR  KEEP. 
I'M  SELLING  THEM  ! 


For  freshening  build-up 
or  off-feed  cows  get 
trusted  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer’s. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Write  for  useful,  24  page 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle”. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12, 
Vermont 


Save  'h ...  Buy  50  ]b.  Drum 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  developments 
JQ*t  named  and  released  for  distribution  in  November 
1953),  Empire ,  Armore,  Vermillion ,  Albritton. 

Grown  is  chemically-treated  soil;  free  from  disease 
insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries  easily 
produced  from  Buntings’  plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other  popular  varie- 
*les  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete  line  of  Roses, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  reference 
book  and  planting  guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE 
COPY. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  20  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Service  Bureau 


A  LOST  FARM 

We  bought  a  farm  on  contract.  We 
made  a  sizable  down-payment  and  made 
our  specified  payments  twice  a  year  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Then  money  got  short 
and  we  couldn't  pay  the  taxes.  Besides 
that  we  owed  for  some  equipment  and 
for  some  repairs  on  the  house  and  so 
we  weren't  able  to  make  the  payments 
on  the  farm  when  they  were  due.  Now 
the  owner  put  us  off  the  property.  We 
don't  think  we  have  been  fairly  treated. 

Property  is  usually  bought  on  con¬ 
tract  when  the  buyer  doesn’t  have 
enough  cash  to  make  a  sufficiently 
large  payment  so  that  the  seller  will 
take  a  mortgage  and  give  a  deed. 
When  a  person  buys  on  contract  and 
doesn’t  make  the  payments  when  due 
he  has  broken  the  contract  and  the 
seller  doesn’t  have  to  go  through 
much  legal  machinery  to  take  back  the 
farm.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to 
figure  out  some  way  of  making  every 
payment  when  it  is  due. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WHO  WROTE  IT? 

Time  and  time  again  the  Service 
Bureau  receives  letters ‘from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  do  not  sign  their  names  and 
addresses. 

It  is  impossible  fdr  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  to  answer  all  letters  received  on 
the  Service  Bureau  page. 

We  make  it  a  point  to  answer  each 
letter  individually  so  please  sign  your 
name  and  address  clearly. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EXTRA  COSTS 

I  bought  a  vacuum  cleaner  from  an 
agent.  He  quoted  me  a  price  but  when 
I  got  my  notice  of  payments  from  the 
bank  it  added  up  to  more  than  he', 
quoted. 

He  told  me  the  difference  was  interest. 
Is  this  a  fair  way  to  do  business? 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  agents 
to  quote  cash  prices  even  though  they 
expect  that  the  customer  will  pay  for 
it  on  the  installment  basis.  Perhaps 
fewer  people  would  buy  this  way  if 
they  took  the  time  to  figure  out  how 
much  interest  they  will  be  paying. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  young  bride  who 
bought  a  more  expensive  refrigerator 
than  her  husband  suggested  and  when 
he  objected  she  replied,  “It  doesn’t  cost 
any  more,  we  just  have  to  pay  longer!” 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  TITLE  SEARCH 

I  bought  a  wood  lot  some  years  ago 
and  now  I  find  that  another  person  claims 
an  interest  in  it.  I  bought  it  and  I  can't 
see  why  I  don't  own  it. 

It  is  always  wise  when  you  buy  real 
estate  to  require  that  the  seller  provide 
you  with  a  title  search  indicating  that 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
title. 

When  you  buy  without  a  title  sear.ch 
you  get  only  as  good  a  title  as  the 
seller  had.  If  on  the  other  hand  you 
just  want  to  take  a  chance  and  buy 
without  a  title  search  you,  of  course, 
cannot  grumble  much  if  you  later  find 
that  the  title  is  not  100%  good. 


A.  A.  — 


DANGER!” 

Every  reader  should  remember  and 
heed  the  accidental  death  of  50-year- 
old  Leslie  Devor  of  Boonville,  New 
York.  He  together  with  his  24  cows 
died  in  a  barn  from  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  which  came  from  a  tractor 
hooked  to  his  milking  machine. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  be  in  any 
closed  building  when  a  gasoline  engine 
is  running. 


Here  are  some  of  the  types  of 

WOOD  CHIPS  “*> 

With  a  FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 


KEY 

1  Maple  Brush,  Straight  Blades, 
set  1/8"  (Mulch) 

2  Green  and  Dry  Pine  Slabs, 
Serrated  Blades,  set  3/32" 
(Poultry  Litter) 

3  Pine  Board  Butts,  Serrated 
Blades,  set  i/16"  (Stable 
Bedding) 

4  Dry  Oak  Pole  Wood,  Ser¬ 
rated  Blades,  set  1/16" 
(Stable  Bedding) 

5  Green  Pole  Wood,  Serrated 
Blades,  set  1/16"  (Stable 
Bedding) 


When  you  own  a  Fitchburg  Chipper,  you  bene¬ 
fit  three  ways.  First,  you  can  convert  woodland 
thinnings  into  valuable  wood  chips  for  low-cost 
mulch,  poultry  litter  and  stable  bedding. 
Second,  at  the  same  time  you  give  new  life  to 
young  trees — eliminate  the  fire  hazard  of  dead 
brush,  undergrowth  and  fallen  limbs.  Third, 
manured  wood  chips  provide  an  excellent  soil 
amendment,  and  handle  well  with  a  spreader. 

FREE  valuable  folder  tells  how! 

Send  for  new  free  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder.  It  con¬ 
tains  money-saving  suggestions  and  details  for  using 
wood  chips  as  mulch,  poultry  litter,  stable  bedding. 
It  outlines  ways  to  make  extra  money  with  a  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper,  gives  technical  data,  diagrams,  speci¬ 
fications,  etc.  For  your  copy,  address  Dept.  14. 


STRAIGHT  BLADES 

Excellent  for  brush.  Make  ideal 
chips  for  mulch. 


SERRATED  BLADES 

Produce  chips  ideal  for  poultry 
litter,  stable  bedding. 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


. :Y*| 


Get  the  facts  on  HIGH-YIELDING,  BETTER-PAYING 


Gef  yours  today! 

You'll  use  them  every  day! 
CROP  RECORD  CHART  makes 
it  easy  to  keep  records  of 
seeds  —  fertilizers  —  dates. 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  contains 
helpful  corn  data  —  weights, 
measures,  tables  —  and  space 
for  day-to-day  notes.  Dandy 
to  slip  into  pocket.  Write 
today  for  copies! 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  information 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
hybrids.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Could  easily  be 
the  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests  of  better 
crops  this  year!  Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Catalog . . .  learn  how  Hoff¬ 
man’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable  seed  can  mean 
extra  profits  for  you!  Mail  post  card,  letter  now! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC* 

Box  42D,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all  Vege¬ 
table  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 


M  \  Write  for  bl 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  roi  big  FREE  64  page 
Color  Catalog.  Stock  Northern 
grown  on  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Priced  right.  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  70th  Year. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
40  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  why  the  McCormicll 

Farmall*  Super  INI 

/ 

stays  on  the  job 
when  others  stall 


Last  fall,  you  saw  T am' all  noper  M?  lugging  plows  through 
hard,  dry  soil  when  other  tractors  were  left  in  the  shed  because 
they  couldn’t  pull  the  load. 

That’s  because  the  Farmall  Super  M  is  built  with  reserve 
power  that  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself  when  the  going  gets  really 
tough.  This  great  power  is  correctly  balanced  with  tractor 
weight  for  sure-pulling  traction  with  capacity  loads. 

And  the  Super  M  is  built  with  an  extra  margin  of  strength 
that  means  year  after  year  of  reliable  operation  and  low  upkeep. 
Engine  power  stays  up  because  of  extra  quality  features  such 
as  exhaust  valve  rotators,  cast  alloy  removable  cylinder  sleeves, 
heavy  forged  steel  crankshaft,  precision  micro-type  bearing  in¬ 
serts,  controlled  cooling,  full  force-lubrication  to  each  moving 
part,  and  many  others.  These  are  the  reasons  why  you  can  count 
on  the  Super  M  to  stand  up  under  heavy-duty  farm  work  season 
after  season. 


Spring-plow  a  forty  in  two  days  with  a  new  Super  M  and  4-furrow 
McCormick  No.  8  plow.  Watch  the  Super  M's  balanced  weight  and  big 
12  —  38-inch  tires  buckle  down  and  take  those  four  14-inch  bottoms 
along  with  power  to  spare  at  5  mph.  If  the  going  is  tough  next  fall,  use 
the  new,  higher  speed  second  gear  of  3%  mph  or  remove  the  fourth 
bottom  to  keep  up  to  your  third  gear  pace. 


Up  to  60  acres  of  deep,  level  disking  a  day!  Hitch  a  new  Super 
M  to  a  1 2-foot  McCormick  tandem  disk— either  the  new  wheel-controlled 
No.  35-A  shown  above  or  the  ever-popular  No.  9A.  Shift  to  third  gear, 
open  the  throttle  and  watch  the  acres  go  by  at  5  mph !  Finish  the  seedbed 
with  6  sections  of  spike-tooth  harrow  in  the  new,  faster  fourth  gear  of 
6%  mph  to  cover  a  quarter  section  in  an  easy  day. 


Ask  your  neighbors!  Talk  to  Super  M  owners.  See  for  yourself 
how  their  tractors  stand  up  under  full-load  work.  Check  your  IH 
Dealer’s  service  record  — see  how  long  Farmall  Super  Ms  operate 
between  overhauls.  Then  ask  for  a  performance  demonstration  in 
your  own  fields.  , 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  . 
Refrigerators  and  Freezers  —  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Super  M  power 
stays  up! 

Longer  valve  life.  Rotators  keep 
exhaust  valve  stems,  faces  and  seats 
free  of  deposits,  thereby  reducing 
sticking  and  burning  —  power  stays  up 
longer. 


Longer  cylinder  sleeve  life  due  to 

heat-treating  of  cast  alloy  metal  to 
harden  the  wearing  surfaces.  Easily 
replaced  after  years  of  hard  use. 


Longer  bearing  life  with  micro- 
type  precision  inserts  that  dissipate 
heat  more  rapidly,  wear  longer  and 
forestall  oil  pumping. 


Send  coupon  TODAY  for  the  COMPLETE  story! 

International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-2,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  new  Farmall  Super  M  catalog. 


Name _ 

Address - - - 

Post  Office _ State 

I  farm _ acres.  Principal  Crops _ 


My  IH  Dealer  is _ 


f 
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unusually  soft  colors  borne  on  stems  that  branch 
from  the  base.  — Breck’s 


Petunia  STARBRIGHT  is  a  bedding  pe¬ 
tunia  with  large  rose-purple  blooms 
having  5  white  bands  which  radiate 
from  the  center.  — Joseph  Harris  Co. 


Marigold  LULU  has  compact  dome¬ 
shaped  plants  6  to  7  inches  tall,  cov¬ 
ered  with  single  florets  of  bright 
canary  yellow.  —Breck’s 


GIANT  HEAT  RESISTANT  Sweet  Peas 
withstand  heat  better  than  other 
varieties.  — Buroee 


Bi#  GRACE  WATKINS  BECKETT 


Petunia  SUMMER  SNOW  has  large 
white  flowers  on  dwarf  plants. 

— Joseph  Harris  Co. 


HE  HOME  gardener  always 
has  gardens  in  her  mind! 
Whether  it’s  a  matter  of 
planting,  cultivating,  or  just 
looking  at  other  people’s  gar¬ 
dens,  she  has  dreams  of  the 
beauty  she  covets  for  her 
own  garden.  I  say  “she”  because  it’s  usually 
the  woman  of  the  house  who  takes  over  the 
flower  garden  on  the  farm. 

The  new  seed  catalogs  make  exciting  read¬ 
ing  right  now  for  all  of  us  confirmed  garden¬ 
ers.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there  is  such  a  * 
wealth  of  planting  material  available  that  it 
is  hard  to  know  what  to  choose.  Most  of  us 
are  too  busy  to  take  time  to  find  out,  and  for 
that  reason  I  asked  some  of  the  leading  seed 
houses  and  also  a  real  dirt  gardener,  Mrs. 
Ira  M.  Young  of  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  for  their  suggestions  for  home 
gardeners. 

Mrs.  Young  is  well  known  in  New  York 
State  Garden  Club  circles  and  is  pre-eminent 


in  her  efforts  to  make  her  home  town  a  more 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live.  She  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  has  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  home  gardening.  Mrs. 
Young  says  that  she1  buys  for  color  as 
well  as  for  season  of  bloom.  She  buys  quan¬ 
tities  of  Petunia  Ballerina,  a  former  All- 
America  Selection,  because  its  salmon  pink 
color  and  frilly  blooms  fit  admirably  into  her 
color  scheme.  Also,  pink  zinnias  (Mrs.  Will- 
mott  and  Exquisite')  are  transplanted  into 
her  border  over  dormant  pink  tulips. 

She  finds  that  the  yellow,  rather  than  the 
orange,  tones  of  marigolds  blend  better  with 
other  flowers,  and  so  marigolds  Butterball 
(small),  Pygmy  (for  edging),  and  Prim¬ 
rose  and  Glitters  (taller)  were  on  her  plant¬ 
ing  list  for  last  year. 

Mrs.  Young  uses  annuals  in  combination 
with  perennials  and  shrubbery  to  make  a 
garden  -^cture.  Although  she  has  a  cold 


frame 


starting  plants  in  the  spring,  she 
er  experience  (Continued  on  Page  28) 


CARLOADS  of  grass  seed  are  arriving  daily  at  G.L.F. 

Service  Agencies  .  .  .  and  planting  time  is  just  around 
the  corner.  So  be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks 
. .  .  .get  your  seed  now. 

This  is  “the  year”  to  put  in  any  new  seedings  you’ve  been 
planning.  The  1954  seed  will  be  better  than  usual,  and 
prices  are  generally  lower  than  they  have  been  in  several 
years.  For  instance,  some  alfalfas  are  down  $14  a  bushel 
from  last  year,  and  Ladino  clover  is  as  much  as  $45  a 
bushel  lower. 

Don't  Gamble  With  Seed — The  difference  in  cost  between 
the  best  and  poorest  seed  is  usually  only  a  few  cents  an 


acre.  But  the  difference  in  yield  can  amount  to  hundreds  of 
dollars.  That  certainly  is  something  to  consider  in  ’54  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  bumper  yields  to  pay  for  high  priced  land, 
labor,  and  equipment. 

For  Lower  Feed  Bills  — The  most  practical  way  to  cut  feed 
bills  is  with  higher  yielding  meadows  and  lusher,  longer- 
lasting  pastures.  So  shoot  for  those  extra  yields  with  depend¬ 
able  seed  from  G.L.F. — a  leader  for  33  years  in  providing 
the  best  available  seed  to  Northeast  farmers. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  Quality  Seed 

Come  and  Get  It — Lowest  Prices  in 


Years 
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February  Boy  of  The  Month 
Picks  Hard  Row  to  Hoe 


toy  JIM  HALL 


ARVIN  REDMAN  of  Fillmore, 
New  York,  looked  like  the 
kind  of  young  man  who  was 
due  to  “go  places”  in  a  hurry. 
Raised  on  an  Allegany  County  hill 


vin  knew  he  was  needed  at  home  and 
he  has  made  progress. 

Marvin  got  out  of  school  in  1952. 
The  Redmans  tl?en  had  12  head  of 
milch  cows,  half  of  which  were  Mar- 


farm  that  had  been  established  by  his 
great-great-grandfather,  he  took  to 
dairy  farming  like  a  duck  takes  to 
water. 

Marvin’s  father,  Russell,  was  strick¬ 
en  with  rheumatic  fever  many  years 
ago,  and  was  left  with  joints  so  swol¬ 
len  he  was  unable  to  do  any  heavy 
farm  work.  So  it  was  his  grandfather 
whom  Marvin  started  helping  just  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  Marvin 
loved  cows,  and  most  of  his  projects 
during  his  10  years  in  4-H  work  were 
with  cows.  He  was  chosen  Allegany 
County  Holstein  Boy  Champion  three 
times  in  four  years.  At  the  Fillmore 
Central  High  School  he  took  four 
straight  years  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  training  and  was  called  by  his 
instructor,  S.  Edward  Wilmot,  “an  out¬ 
standing  student — one  of  the  best  boys 
I’ve  ever  had.” 

There  were  other  achievements,  too 
—in  livestock  judging,  forestry  and  so 
forth,  and  then,  along  with  being  sa- 
lutatorian  of  his  class  at  high  school 
with  the  highest  Regents  examination 
grade  anyone  had  ever  received  at  Fill¬ 
more,  he  received  the  Future  Farmers’ 
Empire  Farmer  Award. 

Marvin  had  long-cherished  plans  of 
going  on  to  college  at  Alfred  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Institute. 

But,  when  his  grandfather  died, 
Marvin  deliberately  chose  a  tougher 
path — one  that  meant  many  long  years 
of  plodding  and  hard  work  and  a  great 
deal  of  personal  responsibility. 

He  could  have  gone  on  to  school  and, 
almost  without  doubt,  would  have  been 
successful  either  in  a  good  job  or  on  a 
valley  farm  which  he  had  long  dream¬ 
ed  about.  But,  because  his  Dad  couldn’t 
carry  on,  that  would  have  meant  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  home  farm  on  which  he  was 
the  fifth  generation — or  at  least  let¬ 
ting  it  lie  idle  and  go  back  to  the  wil¬ 
derness  from  which  it  was  carved.  His 
older,  married  brothers  had  already 
struck  out  on  their  own. 

So  Marvin  gave  up  dreams  of  school 
and  of  the  possibility  of  getting  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  few  years  on  a  rich  valley 
farm,  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  260-acre  hill  farm  which  had  so 
long  been  a  part  of  the  family.  It  was 
no  easy  job  to  carry  on  without  his 
grandfather  during  his  last  two  years 
in  high  school.  Many  friends  were  wor¬ 
ried  for  fear  Marvin  had  given  up  op¬ 
portunity  and  perhaps  even  a  better 
standard  of  living  by  choosing,  to  keep 
the  hill  farm  in  the  family.  But  Mar- 


MARVIN  REDMAN 
Boy  of  the  Month 


vin’s — bred  up  by  him,  along  with 
some  young  stock,  in  his  agricultural 
projects  during  high  school  days.  Last 
year  the  hill  farm  produced  16  acres 
of  wheat,  yielding  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  was  the  only  “cash  crop” 
other  than  the  91,300  pounds  of  milk 


sold.  It  was  last  year  at  the  FFA 
State  Convention  at  Wellsville  that  he 
got  the  Empire  Farmer  Award  but, 
despite  urging,  he  attended  only  the 
minimum  of  time. — hurrying  back  to 
the  farm  so  that  his  dad  would  not  be 
doing  any  heavy  work. 

Recently,  with  the  help  of  agricul¬ 
tural  instructor  Wilmot  who  still 
makes  a  monthly  trip  to  the  farm, 
Marvin  and  his  Dad  drew  up  a  cash 
lease  under  which  Marvin  assumes  all 
responsibility  although  his  dad,  mother 
and  one  sister  still  at  home,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  on  the  home  farm.  Incor¬ 
porated  in  the  lease  is  an  option  for 
Marvin  to  buy  the  farm.  The  option,  of 
course,  is  great  protection  for  Marvin 
in  that  everything  he  does  to  improve 
the  land,  the  buildings,  the  fences,  etc., 


will  some  day  accrue  to  his  own  bene¬ 
fit  and  perhaps  to  future  generations 
of  Redmans. 

Today,  Marvin’s  farm  has  35  head  of 
cattle,  including  young  stock  all  from 
artificial  breeding.  Some  of  the  stock 
is  purebred  and,  through  breeding  to 
good  sires,  Marvin  looks  forward  to  in¬ 
creasing  average  production  as  the 
heifers  come  into  the  milking  herd. 

It’s  no  easy  path  that  Marvin  has 
chosen — as  anyone  knows  who  has 
worked  a  hill  farm — but  the  family  is 
still  together  on  the  old  farm.  Marvin 
doesn’t  feel  that  he  has  sacrificed  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  his  feet  on  the  land — 
land  that  he  knows  isn’t  as  rich  as 
that  valley  farm  he  dreamed  of  a  few 
short  years  ago — but  the  same  kind  of 


(Continued  on  Page  23) 


On  pavement,  heavy  sod,  in  wet  or  dry  plowing,  this  testing  unit  measures  the  ability  of  tractor 
tires  to  deliver  drawbar  horsepower.  Repeated  tests  have  proven  that  no  other  tractor  tire  can 
match  the  firestone  Champion  in  pulling  and  cleaning  —  on  any  job  —  in  any  soil  condition. 


You  Get  All  the  Drawbar  Horsepower 
Your  Tractor  Can  Deliver  With 

CHAMPIONS 

SOIL  conditions  for  plowing  and  planting  may  vary,  but 
the  performance  you  get  from  Firestone  Champion 
Tractor  Tires  always  adds  up  to  more  work  done  behind 
the  drawbar. 

Tests  prove  that  you  get  all  the  drawbar  horsepower 
your  tractor  can  deliver  when  you  use  Firestone  Cham¬ 
pions.  The  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars  grip  the  soil 
for  a  firm,  sure  hold  .  .  .  the  flared  tread  openings  keep 
the  tire  clean  .  .  .  and  the  wide  flat  tread  always  insures 
full  traction  contact  which  means  maximum  drawbar  pull 
and  longer  tread  life. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you  the  many 
other  features  that  help  you  save  money  and  get  more 


work  done. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE, 
ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL 
PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Buy  Firestone  Tires  for 
Every  Wheel  That  Rolls 
on  the  Farm 


FIRESTONE 
CHAMPION  I  DELUXE 
HEAVY  DUTY  I  CHAMPION 


The  new, 
rugged,  low- 
priced  truck 
tire  that  is 
built  for  all- 
around  farm 
truck  service. 


The  passen¬ 
ger  car  tire 
that  is  safety- 
proved  on 
speedway  for 
your  protec¬ 
tion  on  the 
highway. 


Copyright,  1953.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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NO  DEPRESSION 

ORMER  President  Harry  S.  Truman  is 
going  up  and  down  the  land  giving  inter¬ 
views  to  the  newspapers  and  making  positive 
statements  that  business  is  in  a  big  recession 
and  getting  worse.  I  know  of  no  way  to  bring 
hard  times  more  quickly  than  for  a  prominent 
man,  or  men,  to  start  making  such  statements. 

Of  course  there  is  a  little  leveling  off  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  exceedingly  healthy,  for  it  is  plain 
that  we  could  not  continue  with  prices  going 
higher  and  higher  by  inflation  without  ending 
in  disaster.  Contrary  to  Truman’s  pessimistic 
statements,  issued  for  political  purposes,  Mr. 
Harlow  H.  Curtice,  president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  recently  said: 

“In  my  opinion  the  pessimists  are  again  mistaken. 
No  depression  is  in  my  vision.” 

Practicing  what  he  preaches,  President  Cur¬ 
tice  in  the  same  announcement  said: 

“Business  leaders  have  the  responsibility  and 
must  accept  the  challenge  of  building  an  economy 
that  will  continue  to  be  sound  and  dynamic.  General 
Motors  is  accepting  this  challenge  by  undertaking 
a  new  expansion  program  calling  for  capital  expen¬ 
ditures  of  over  a  billion  dollars.,” 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  of  all  to  pessimists 
like  Mr.  Truman  has  been  made  by  Dr.  William 
I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  Those  who  know  Bill 
will  agree  that  in  addition  to  being  a  great  Dean 
he  is  one  of  the  most  skilled  economists  in 
America  today.  Bill  has  said  time  and  again 
lately  that  while  there  will  be  minor  ups  and 
downs  in  price  levels,  “the  long  term  outlook  is 
good.  A  slight  downward  swing  in  the  business 
cycle  during  1954  should  result  in  nothing  more 
than  a  moderate  slide-off.” 

MAKE  MILK  AVAILABLE 

T  A  breakfast  given  recently  by  American 
Agriculturist  to  the  extension  forces  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  we  in¬ 
sisted  with  the  hotel  management  that  milk  be 
served  in  addition  to  the  coffee.  Of  the  351 
people  who  attended  the  breakfast,  270,  or  77%, 
drank  their  milk.  Which  goes  to  show,  I  am 
sure,  that  more  milk  would  be  used  if  more 
effort  were  made  to  have  it  available.  Every 
dairyman  can  be  his  own  salesman  by  insisting 
that  milk  be  served  at  farm  dinners  or  banquets, 
and  by  making  it  a  point  to  ask  for  milk  every 
time  he  eats  in  a  public  eating  place. 

WALKING  THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY 

N  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  first  chapter  of  my  new 
serial  entitled  “Walking  the  Broad  Highway.” 
This  story  is  in  autobiographical  vein  and  so 
written  that  it  can  be  read  as  a  consistent  whole 
or  started  anywhere  at  any  time.  Each  chapter 
is  a  story  in  itself. 

The  main  purpose  of  writing  “Walking  the 
Broad  Highway”  is  to  help  our  older  readers 
recall  the  sweetness  and  the  humor  of  their  own 
lives  and  to  help  young  people  to  realize  that 
walking  the  broad  highway  of  life,  with  all  of 
its  problems  and  pitfalls,  is  still  a  lot  of  fun. 

As  you  know,  the  story  “Not  With  Dreams” 
finished  in  the  last  issue.  It  will  be  published  in 
book  form  later  and  will  contain  many  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  and  events  which  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  in  the  serial  story. 


YOUR  SECOND  WORST  ENEMY 

AN’S  worst  enemy  is  man.  His  second  is 
insects.  The  scientists  say  that  if  we  hadn’t 
fought  and  partially  won  the  war  with  insects 
they  would  have  starved  us  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  reports  that  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  of  Ohio  have  come  up  with  a  report  that 
the  worst  insects  in  the  United  States  are  not 
the  army  worm,  the  grasshopper,  or  the  corn- 
borer.  Instead,  the  insects  that  cause  the  most 
damage  now  are  the  potato  leafhopper,  which 
sucks  plant  juice  from  potatoes,  beans,  and 
various  meadow  crops  and  causes  heavy  losses 
to  second  cuttings  of  alfalfa.  The  second  worst 
insect  is  the  meadow  spittlebug,  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cornborer  ranking  third,  followed  by  the 
army  worm,  corn  ear  worm,  and  the  European 
red  mite. 

There  are  methods  of  controlling  all  of  these 
insects,  but  to  use  them  it  is  necessary  that  the 
damage  be  noted  early  and  proper  recommen¬ 
dations  followed.  For  your  information,  we  have 
had  experts  prepare  several  articles  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  leafhoppers  and  spittlebugs.  These  will 
appear  in  early  issues  and  will  give  specific  in¬ 
formation  regarding  materials  and  equipment  to 
use.  Watch  for  these  articles- — they’ll  put  money 
in  your  pocket. 

NOW7  IS  THE  TIME 

JUDGING  by  the  poor  plowing  that  I  have 
seen  across  our  Northeast  I  don’t  think  I  am 
wrong  in  believing  that  at  least  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  tractor  plows  are  not  properly  adjusted. 
To  save  time  and  trouble  when  the  spring  rush 
starts,  take  time  now  to  look  over  all  of  your 
equipment,  get  needed  repairs  done,  and  study 
your  instruction  books  and  the  equipment  itself 
to  see  that  every  machine  is  adjusted  just  right 
to  do  a  good  job. 


HOW  many  of  you,  I  wonder,  can  remember  the  old 
high-wheeled  bicycle  with  the  little  wheel  tagging 
along  behind,  for  all  the  world  like  a  colt  following 
its  mother?  It  was  quite  a  trick  to  ride  one,  and  rather 
hazardous. 

Although  the  era  of  the  high-wheeled  bicycle  wasn't 
so  long  ago  as  history  measures  time,  it  is  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  far  we  have  come  in  transportation  in  the 
brief  space  of  one  man's  lifetime. 


KISS - BUT  BE  CAREFUL! 

JONATHAN  SWIFT,  who  lived  some  200 

years  ago  and  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
author  of  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  was  a  great 
writer,  according  to  the  critics.  But  most  of  his 
stuff  is  so  pessimistic  that  I  have  never  liked  it, 
and  certainly  some  girl  must  have  slapped  Jona¬ 
than  down  and  soured  him  for  life,  for  he  once 
wrote:  “I  wonder  what  fool  it  was  who  first  in¬ 
vented  kissing?” 

As  far  as  kissing  is  concerned,  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
ought  to  be  authority  enough  for  anyone,  says, 
“Kissing  has  been  a  custom  for  a  long,  long  time 
and  will  never  lose  its  favor  or  its  flavor.”  The 
doctors  do  point  out  that  medically  speaking 
there  are  some  hazards  in  kissing,  but  these  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Germs  and  viruses,  say  the 
doctors,  expelled  into  the  air  during  ordinary 
speech  have  considerable  powers  of  survival, 
and  one  needs  only  to  be  talked  at  without  be¬ 
ing  kissed  to  acquire  them.  It  is  of  course  worse 
to  be  sneezed  or  coughed  at. 

So,  the  doctors  conclude,  go  ahead,  but  be  a 
little  careful  whom  you  kiss! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

DON’T  know  where  the  following  outburst 
came  from,  but  I’ll  guarantee  some  woman 
wrote  it :  * 

MAN 

Men  are  what  women  marry.  They  have  two 
hands,  two  feet,  and  sometimes  two  wives,  but 
never  more  than  one  dollar  or  one  idea  at  a  time. 

Like  Turkish  cigarettes  they  are  made  of  the 
same  materials;  the  only  difference  that  some  are 
better  disguised. 

Generally  speaking,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  husbands,  bachelors  and  widowers.  A 
bachelor  is  an  eligible  mass  of  obstinacy  entirely 
surrounded  by  suspicion.  Husbands  are  of  three 
types:  prizes,  surprises,  and  consolation  prizes. 

Making  a  husband  out  of  man  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  forms  of  plastic  art  known  to  civilization.  It  re¬ 
quires  science,  sculpture,  common  sense,  faith,  hope, 
charity — mainly  charity. 

It  is  a  psychological  marvel  that  a  small,  tender, 
soft,  violet-scented  thing  like  a  woman  would  en¬ 
joy  kissing  a  big  awkward,  stubby-chinned,  tobacco 
and  bay-rum  scented  thing  like  a  man. 

If  you  flatter  a  man,  you  frighten  him  to  death. 
If  you  don’t,  you  bore  him  to  death.  If  you  permit 
him  to  make  love  to  you  he  gets  tired  of  you  in  the 
end;  if  you  don’t  he  gets  tired  of  you  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  If  you  believe  everything  he  says,  you  cease 
to  charm  him.  If  you  don’t,  he  thinks  you  are  a  fool. 

If  you  wear  gay  colors,  rouge,  and  a  startling 
hat,  he  hesitates  to  take  you  out.  But  if  you  wear 
a  little  beret  and  a  tailor-made  suit,  he  takes  you 
out,  and  stares  all  evening  at  women  in  gay  colors, 
rouge,  and  startling  hats. 

If  you  are  the  clinging-vine  type  he  doubts 
whether  you  have  a  brain.  If  you  are  a  modern,  ad¬ 
vanced,  independent  woman,  he  doubts  whether  you 
have  a  heart.  If  you  are  silly,  he  longs  for  a  bright 
mate.  If  you  are  a  brilliant  intellectual,  he  longs 
for  a  playmate. 

Man  is  just  a  worm  in  the  dust.  He  comes  along, 
wriggles  around  for  a  while  .  .  .  and  finally  some 
chicken  eats  him  up. 

Anyway,  American  Agriculturist  will  pay 
$5  for  the  best  answer  to  it  written  by  a  man. 
We  don’t  want  destructive  criticism.  Just  make 
your  letters  funny — and  short.  Address  them  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Department  M,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
them  in  our  offices  not  later  than  March  8. 
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Walking  the  BROAD  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Serial  .  By  E.  R.  Eastman 


INTRODUCTION 

“And  the  One-Way  Trail  is  just  the 
trail  of  life.  It’s  chock-full  of  pit- 
falls  and  stumbling  blocks  that  make 
us  cuss  like  mad.  But  it’s  good  for 
us  to  Walk  over  it.  There  are  no 
turnings  or  by-paths,  and  no  turning 
back.  And  maybe  when  we  get  to 
the  end  something  will  have  been 
achieved  in  His  scheme  of  things  that 
our  silly  brains  can’t  grasp.’’ 

— Ridgwell  Cullum 

MANY  of  you  will  recall  the  partner¬ 
ship  book  which  the  late  Carl  E. 
Ladd,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  I  wrote  for 
American  Agriculturist.  It  was  called 
“Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
Days,”  and  was  a  story,  or  rather  a 
series  of  stories,  of  two  farm  boys,  one 
of  whom  grew  up  in  southern  New 
York  and  the  other  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  but  both  with  very  simi¬ 
lar  backgrounds  and  experiences.  In 
fact,  many  of  our  friends  could  not  tell 
which  of  us  had  written  any  particular 
chapter. 

I  can’t  remember  having  more  fun 
than  I  did  when  Carl  and  I  first 
swapped  our  experiences  every  time  we 
could  get  together,  and  finally  started 
writing  them  out  for  the  book.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
stories  Carl  wrote: 

“Yes,  our  boyhood  Was  a  time  of 
change.  We  were  of  a  generation 
straddling  over  from  the  pioneer 
to  the  modern  age.  And  what  a  great 
time  that  was  for  boys  to  be  growing 
up!  With  all  that  opportunity,  Part¬ 
ner,  (meaning  me!)  it  is  just  too 
bad  that  you  didn’t  make  a  better 
job  of  it!” 


Looking  back,  I  know  full  well  that 
I  could  have  done  a  better  job  with  my 
life.  Who  couldn’t?  How  many  times 
have  you  heard  someone  say,  “If  I 
could  live  my  life  over  and  know  what 
I  know  I  certainly  could  do  better?” 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  Carl  was  cer¬ 
tainly  right  when  he  said  that  our  boy¬ 
hood  was  a  time  of  change.  It  was.  In 
fact,  all  of  my  lifetime  has  been  a  time 
of  change,  more  so  than  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  period  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Well,  Carl  is  gone,  as  are  so  many 
others  whom  I  have  loved  and  who 
walked  with  me  for  a  time  on  the 
Broad  Highway.  But  were  he  here  now, 
Carl  and  I  together  would  write  an¬ 
other  book  on  the  changes  and  events 
that  we  have  lived  through  since  boy¬ 
hood.  Since  Carl  is  not  here  I  have 
tried  to  do  it  alone. 

Think  with  me  for  a  moment  on  just 
a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  my  time  and  yours.  Think  what  has 
happened  in  the  invention  of  new  farm 
equipment.  In  agricultural  education 
we  have  seen  the  growth  of  vocational 
agriculture  teaching  in  the  high  schools, 
the  coming  of  the  whole  Extension  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  State  Colleges,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  and  Home-  Bureaus, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  farm  cooperatives 
and  farm  organizations,  all  of  which 
has  brought  about  a  complete  change 
in  our  way  of  life.  In  all  of  these 
changes  it  has  been  my  good  fortune — 
just  plain  luck,  maybe —  to  have  been 
an  active  participant. 

I  have  farmed  with  all  kinds  of 
equipment,  both  horse  and  tractor  pow¬ 
ered.  I  taught  one  of  the  first  courses 
in  high  school  agriculture,  I  was  a 
county  agricultural  agent  in  one  of  the 
early  Farm  Bureaus  and  later  helped 
to  organize  several  of  the  county  Farm 


Bureaus.  For  several  years  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  farm  organization  work,  and 
now  for  a  long,  long  time  I  have  been 
a  farm  editor. 

As  I  have  walked  the  Broad  High¬ 
way  with  you  and  other  friends  and 
watched  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  that 
have  come'  about,  perhaps  my  greatest 
privilege  has  been  to  know  so  many 
great  men,  great  not  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  position,  but  great 
in  spirit.  In  fact,  many  of  the  finest 
men  with  whom  I  have  been  privileged 
to  walk  were  not  known  outside  of 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

So  it  is  interesting,  fun,  and  may  be 
worth  while  to  set  down  some  of  these 
personal  impressions  and  experiences, 
to  tell  my  observations  of  men  and 
events,  and  particularly  to  record  the 
amusing  things  that  have  happened 
across  a  lifetime,  even  when  the  joke 
was  on  me,  for  it  is  a  part  of  my  phil¬ 
osophy  not  to  take  myself  too  seriously. 
I  am  sure  that  what  everyone  needs 
above  all  else  when  walking  the  high¬ 
way  of  life  is  a  sense  of  humor,  some¬ 
thing  to  laugh  at.  I  hope  this  story, 
which  is  so  written  that  it  can  be 
picked  up  at  any  place,  will  help  you 
to  recall  your  own  experiences,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  have  made  you 
happy. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  I 

Y  FIRST  experience  in  teaching 
school  was  a  disastrous  one.  It  was 
in  a  little  district  school.  The  teacher 
was  sick,  had  to  go  home  for  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  asked  me  to  take  over  the 
school,  without  trying  to  hold  any  of 
the  classes.  I  was  perhaps  twelve  years 
old. 

Very  big  and  important,  I  rang  the 
old  school  bell  vigorously  to  call  the 
pupils  into  their  seats  at  one  o’clock. 
They  came  in  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
but  finally  sat  down.  However,  when  I 
tried  to  tell  them  what  to  do  they  all 
got  up  and  went  home.  And  there 
wasn’t  a  darn  thing  I  could  do  about  it! 
But  it  took  more  than  that  setback  to 
get  the  idea  out  of  my  head  that  I 
wanted  to  teach,  so  it  was  a  proud  day 
for  me  when  I  was  graduated  from  the 
Teachers’  Training  Class  in  my  home¬ 
town  of  Newark  Valley,  New  York, 
and  received  my  license  to  teach  school. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  are  doing 
now  what  you  dreamed  of  doing  when 
you  were  young?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  fortunate  people  in  the  world 
are  those  who  are  doing  the  work  that 
they  are  best  fitted  for  and  that  they 
love.  And  I  know  of  few  greater  trage¬ 
dies  than  a  person  forced  all  of  his 
life  to  do  work  that  he  thoroughly  dis¬ 
likes.  A  young  dentist  friend  of  mine 
said  to  me  recently:  “I’d  rather  have 
my  work  and  my  profession  than  that 
of  any  other  man  in  this  state.”  He  is 
fortunate,  for  one  good  definition  of 
Heaven  is  the  place  where  we  realize 
all  the  goals  and  dreams  which  we 
railed  to  reach  in  this  life. 

For  my  own  part,  as  a  boy  I  was 
confused  and  uncertain  about  what 
trade,  profession  or  business  I  should 
follow,  and  I  think  that  goes  for  most 
young  people.  That  is  why  the  relative¬ 
ly  new  counselling  service  in  the 
schools  is  so  good.  It  helps  to  steer 
boys  and  girls  into  work  that  they  are 
best  fitted  for. 

First  of  all  I  wanted  to  be  a  farmer, 
then  a  doctor,  a  school  teacher,  and 
finally  a  writer.  The  profession  of 
medicine  appealed  to  me  because  next 


From  left  to  right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Wuerker  of  Rio  Grande,  Cape  May  County, 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  William  Martin,  Dean  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  R.  B.  McLeaish,  administrator  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dean  Martin  is  presenting  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wuerker  the  “Family  Award"  for 
1954  presented  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration.  They  were  chosen  from 
the  2,000  FHA  borrowers  in  New  Jersey  because  of  outstanding  achievement  on 
the  farm,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  community,  and  because  they  climbed  the 
agricultural  ladder  to  family-farm  ownership  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  Wuerker  was  born  in  Germany,  came  to  this  country  in  1929,  and  settled 
in  Cape  May  County  in  1935. 


to  homemaking  I  think  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  profession  of  all.  No  other  person 
has  more  opportunity  to  serve  man¬ 
kind  than  does  the  doctor.  This  fact 
was  early  impressed  on  me  because  I 
had  an  uncle  who  was  a  horse  and  bug¬ 
gy  doctor.  He  rode  the  hills  of  northern 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  Although  he  has  been 
gone  these  many  years  there  are  old- 
timers  who  remember  and  speak  kindly 
of  Dr.  Ralph  DeWitt  Eastman.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  worried  or  excited  a  family 
was  over  the  illness  of  some  member, 
when  Uncle  DeWitt  entered  their  door 
their  faith  in  him  and  in  God  was  re¬ 
stored  and  they  felt  sure  that  now 
everything  would  be  all  right. 

Memory  recalls  the  crinkles  around 
Uncle  DeWitt’s  eyes  when  he  looked 
down  at  me  kindly  and  tolerantly,  with 
a  little  smile  of  understanding.  That 
was  a  family  characteristic.  I  can  not 
remember  my  father,  .  Uncle  DeWitt’s 
brother,  laughing  out  loud,  but  he  did 
laugh  with  his  eyes,  and  he  had  those 
same  crinkles. 

Well,  I  couldn’t  be  a  doctor  and  fol¬ 
low  in  Uncle  DeWitt’s  footsteps  be¬ 
cause  even  then  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  poor  boy  to  finance  a  medi¬ 
cal  education.  So  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  teaching,  again  inspired  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  great  man,  Julius  Stanton 
Kingsley,  the  greatest  teacher  I  have 
ever  known,  a  man  who  sparked  the 
ambitions  and  ideals  of  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  and  girls,  encouraging 
and  boosting  them  time  and  time  again 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

I  know  I  have  told  this  story  before, 
but  it  is  worth  repeating  because  it 
shows  the  tremendous  influence  that  a 
teacher  or  any  other  leader  of  youth 
can  have  when  they  understand  the 
heart  of  a  boy  or  girl.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  farm 
boy  or  girl  to  get  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
equal  educational  opportunity.  But  I 
wanted  to  go  to  high  school,  so  one 
frosty  fall  morning  in  late  October, 
after  the  corn  was  cut  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  dug,  I  walked  the  five  miles  over 
the  mountain  from  my  farm  home  to 
Newark  Valley,  hoping  to  start  in  high 
school. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  and  the 
teacher  I  had  been  advised  to  see  was 
out  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  I 
found  him  and  explained  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  He  was  exceedingly  discouraging, 
said  that  it  would  be  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  catch  up  with  the 
classes  so  late  in  the  fall,  and  that  I 
should  go  back-  home  and  try  to  get 
there  earlier  the  next  year. 

But  I  knew  it  was  now  or  never,  and 
I  wasn’t  willing  to  give  up  without  one 
more  effort.  Mustering  my  courage,  I 
went  to  call  on  the  principal,  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley.  He  welcomed  me  warmly  and  when 
he  heard  what  I  had  on  my  mind,  in¬ 
vited  me  in,  saying: 

“I  haven’t  had  breakfast  yet.  If  you’ll 
just  be  seated  for  a  few  minutes  until  I 
have  eaten,  we’ll  talk  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  over.” 

To  me  it  seemed  so  queer  that  any¬ 
one  would  be  eating  breakfast  so  late. 
I  had  been  up  since  before  daylight, 
helped  with  the  farm  chores,  eaten 
breakfast,  and  walked  the  five  miles 
from  home.  But  as  Mr.  Kingsley  went 
back  into  the  dining  room  I  made  for 
a  chair.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kingsley 
had  left  his  Derby  hat  on  the  chair, 
and  in  my  nervous  state  I  sat  down 
without  noticing  it.  The  hat  went  off 
with  a  loud  pop.  It  took  all  the  courage 
I  had  to  keep  from  beating  it  out  of  the 
door,  letting  my  prospective  high  school 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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This  is  the 

preferred  drug 
for  treating 

MASTITIS 

AUREOMYCIN 

CHLORTETRACYCLINE  OINTMENT 


Let  AUREOMYCIN — the  drug  that  is  active  against  all  of  the  disease- 
organisms  that  commonly  cause  mastitis— help  you  eliminate  udder 
infection,  keep  cows  in  the  milking  line!  Ask  your  druggist  for 
AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  for  Udder  Infusion.  It’s  fast-acting,  long- 
acting,  highly  effective!  Keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

***** 

Cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis  and  persistent  chronic  mastitis  are 
always  best  treated  by  your  veterinarian.  Consult  him  regularly. 

Write  for  free  folder  on  mastitis. 

•Trade-mark 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  American  Gfnmunid companL  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


AA’s  Farmers-  Dollar  Guide 

GOVERNMENT  COSTS:  The  figures  below  are  worth  study.  In  par- 

ticular,  note  the  increases  since  1939  in  Vet¬ 
erans  costs,  International  Affairs,  General  Government,  and  Interest  on  The 
Public  Debt.  Also  note  the  reduction  in  total  costs  since  ’53  and  reduction  in 
deficits — actual  and  estimated.  (Figures  from  Taxpayer’s  Dollar  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.)  The  figures  given  do  not  add  up  to  the  totals 
because  a  number  of  relatively  unimportant  costs  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
interest  of  conserving  space. 


Fiscal  year 

Est.  7955 

Millions 

Est.  1954 

Millions 

1953 

Millions 

7  952, 
Millions 

7  950 

Millions 

1939 

Millions 

National  Defense 

$44,860 

$48,720 

$50,274 

$39,727 

$12,303 

$1,074 

Veterans  . 

4,192 

4,160 

4,298 

4,863 

6,627 

559 

International  Affairs 

1,250 

1,779 

2,216 

5,268 

4,803 

17 

Social  Welfare  . 

1,807 

1,947 

1,910 

2,491 

2,213 

3,996 

Agriculture  . 

2,366 

2,654 

2,936 

1,045 

2,784 

997 

Natural  Resources  - 

1,103 

1,172 

1,358 

2,948 

1,554 

218 

General  Govt . 

1,160 

1,175 

1,439 

1,411 

1,108 

338 

Interest  on  Debt 

6,875 

6,600 

6,583 

5,934 

5,817 

941 

Total  . 

$65,570 

$70,902 

$73,982 

$66,145 

$40,156 

$9,027 

Deficit  . 

-2,928 

-3,274 

-9,389 

-4,017 

-3,111 

-3,862 

Public  Debt  . 

$273,000 

269,750 

266,071 

259,105 

257,357 

40,440 

SPUDS:  Growers  are  being  advised  by  USD  A  to  reduce  late  potato  acreage 
mmmmmmmmm  by  8%  below  last  year.  On  January  1,  U.  S.  stocks  of  saleable  po¬ 
tatoes  were  about  120,000,000  bushels  compared  to  113,500,000  a  year  ago.  In 
Maine,  stocks  on  January  1  were  about  40,000,000  bu.;  last  year,  better  than 
33,500,000.  However,  the  supply  of  early  potatoes  looks  smaller  so  their  compe¬ 
tition  with  late  potatoes  in  the  spring  will  be  less  keen. 

The  law  has  been  changed  so  government  can  buy  potatoes  for  relief,  school 
lunches,  etc.,  as  they  can  other  surplus  products.  It  is  believed  4,000,000  bushels 
of  Maine  potatoes  might  be  used  for  making  starch. 

VEGETABLES:  USD  A  suggests  the  following  changes  in  acreages  of 

vegetables.  About  the  same  for  summer  vegetables;  2% 
less  acreage  in  fall  vegetables;  11%  fewer  acres  in  summer  melons;  5%  less  in 
acreage  of  vegetables  for  commercial  processing;  sweet  potatoes  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION:  Most  readers  will  agree  that  high 
mmmmmmmmm^ prices  encourage  production.  But 
now  supporters  of  high  rigid  supports  tell  us  that  low  prices  also  encourage 
production.  When  asked  why,  they  tell  you  that  farmers  must  produce  more  to 
meet  expenses. 

Both  ideas  can’t  be  true.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Temporarily,  an  individual  may 
strive  to  produce  more  and  may  succeed.  However,  economist  Don  Paarlberg 
reports  that  careful  records  in  Indiana  show  that  low  prices  do  reduce  rather 
than  increase  total  production!  Price  supports  that  encourage  production  above 
demand  cannot  be  justified. 

COFFEE:  Price  has  a  definite  function.  When  a  product  is  plentiful,  a  low 
■mwhh  price  encourages  consumption,  when  it  is  scarce,  a  high  price 
decreases  demand  and  the  product  “lasts”  until  a  new  crop  is  available. 

Apparently  the  public  is  so  convinced  that  government  owes  them  every¬ 
thing  that  they  now  will  demand  that  government  “do  something”  whenever  a 
price  (even  of  a  non-essential  like  coffee)  seems  too  high!  The  results  of  “doing 
something”  are  likely  to  be  rationing,  black  markets,  postponement  of  adjust¬ 
ments,  more  government. 

LABOR  PER  MAN:  The  man  who  works  hardest  doesn’t  always  pro- 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  duce  the  most.  Some  of  the  factors  involved  are 
the  use  of  mechanical  power,  planning  ahead,  fertile  soil  and  good  animals. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  man  whose  production  per  hour  of  work  is  low  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  his  returns.  - — Hugh  Cosline 
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IT’S  COLD  again  today,  ana  raw; 

Mirandy  had  a  time  to  thaw  the 
pump  this  morning,  and  I  thought  it 
took  her  longer  than  it  ought  before 
the  stove  was  glowing  red  so  I  could 
clamber  out  of  bed.  With  clammy  air 
and  skies  so  gray,  it’s  just  the  kind 
of  gloomy  day  that  puts  most  folks 
in  low-down  mood  and  makes  ’em  sit 
around  and  brood.  My  wife,  for  in¬ 
stance,  looks  like  she  has  lost  her 
only  friend,  by  gee;  I’m  sure  poor 
neighbor’s  full  of  fear  the  sun  will 
nevermore  appear;  and  even  our  old 
dog  lies  there  as  though  he’s  bur¬ 
dened  down  with  care. 

But  what  is  there  to  fret  about? 

For  my  part,  I  could  cheer  and  shout, 

’cause  it’s  not  hard  for  me  to  find 
some  joy  in  days  of  any  kind.  Just 
see  the  silver  in  this  cloud:  Mirandy 
isn’t  talking  loud,  my  neighbor  won’t 
come  o’er  today,  the  dog  will  keep 
out  of  my  way.  The  peacefulness  and 
quietude  have  got  me  in  a  happy  mood;  no  reason  why  I  should  be  blue, 
there  ain’t  a  thing  for  me  to  do  but  head  for  my  old  rocking  chair  and  read 
the  morning  paper  there,  then  nap  until  the  day  is  done  and  dream  about 
tomorrow’s  sun. 


COMPLETELY  NEW 
CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

FOR  '54 

Loaded  with  brand-new  features 
to  cut  costs  on  the  farm! 


Completely  new  Chevrolet  trucks  for  ’54  are  here  to  do  more 
work  on  your  farm  in  less  time  and  at  lower  cost. 

For  example,  they  have  new,  roomier  bodies  that  let  you 
haul  bigger,  bulkier  loads.  You  get  more  done  while  making 
fewer  trips. 

Besides,  these  great  new  trucks  bring  you  thrifty  new  high- 
compression  power  that  makes  short  work  of  tough  jobs  — 
and  cuts  operating  costs  in  the  bargain! 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  You  get  new  cab  comfort 
and  convenience,  new  chassis  ruggedness  and  reliability — 
plus  many,  many  other  big  new  benefits  you  want  and  need. 

Plan  now  to  drop  by  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  see  the 
farm  trucks  with  the  most  money-saving  new  features — new 
Chevrolet  trucks  for  ’54.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


— 

Engine  Power 
and  Economy  j 

Three  advanced  valve-in-head 
engines!  Bigger,  brawnier 
"Thriftmaster  235”  engine. 
Rugged,  durable  "Loadmaster 
235”  engine.  Mighty,  all-new 
"Jobmaster  261”  engine.* 


ossts 
Ruggedness 


Comfortmaster 
Cab 


Automatic 
Transmission* 


For  example,  you’ll  find  heavier 
axle  shafts  on  2-ton  models. 
Bigger,  more  durable  clutches 
on  light-  and  heavy-duty  models. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  frames  on 
all  models. 


New  one-piece  curved  wind¬ 
shield  gives  increased  visibility. 
New  instrument  panel  is  easier 
to  read  and  controls  are  easier 
to  reach.  New  Ride  Control 
Seat*  offers  extra  comfort. 


You  can  drive  all  day  and  make 
door-to-door  deliveries  without 
shifting!  Truck  Hydra-Matic 
transmission  is  offered  not  only 
on  Vz-  and  M-ton  trucks,  but  on 
1-ton  models,  too! 


*Optional  at  extra  cost.  Ride  Control  Seat  is  available  on 
all  cab  models;  “ Jobmaster  261  ”  engine  on  2-ton  models. 


New  pickup  bodies  have  deeper 
sides  .  .  .  new  stake  bodies  are 
wider  and  longer  to  give  you 
extra  load  space.  And  they’re 
set  lower  to  the  ground  for 
easier  loading  and  unloading. 


Most  Trustworthy  Trucks  on  Any  Job! 


The  new  front-end  design  is 
more  massive  and  sturdy  in 
appearance  with  handsome  new 
grille.  New  parking  lights  are 
positioned  to  indicate  the  full 
width  of  the  truck. 
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Higher  forage  crop  yield 
means  more  milk, 


more  meat  per 

Potash  gives  you  healthier,  heartier,  more  pala¬ 
table  and  more  nutritious  legume  (and  other 
forage  crop)  growth.  It  gives  you  yields  that 
really  pay  off  ...  in  more  milk,  more  meat  per 
acre. 


for  this  FREE  Booklet 


So,  to  keep  profits  up,  your  unit  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  down  ...  by  cutting  feed  bills,  reducing 
barn  and  lot  feeding  labor  costs,  making  the 
best  use  of  land  ...  be  sure  you  use  fertilizer 
with  the  right  Potash  content.  For  correct 
amounts  for  your  soil,  consult  your  local  agri¬ 
cultural  adviser. 


This  Plant  Food 
Utilization  Booklet 
shows  how  your  crops 
remove  valuable 
plant  foods  from  the 
soil  .  .  .  helps  you 
better  understand 
your  fertilizer  needs. 
For  your  copy,  write 
to  address  below. 


Symbol  for  bigger  yields  .  .  .  bigger  profits 

American  Potash 

INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.  P-40,  1 102  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


MEMBER  COMPANIES:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  •  Duval  Sulphur 
&  Potash  Company  •  Potash  Company  of  America  •  Southwest  Potash  Corporation  • 

United  States  Potash  Company 


It  Will  Pay  YOU  to 

( tym&iol  ok 

By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 


A.RMERS  in  the  Northeast  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  have 
been  hearing  much  on  treating 
hay  for  spittlebugs  and  leafhop- 
pers.  Rightfully  they  have  wondered  if 
insect  control  is  worthwhile  and  profit¬ 
able. 

The  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes!  It 
will  pay  you  to  treat  your  hay  for  spit¬ 
tlebugs  and  leafhoppers.  For  those  who 
are  not  convinced,  a  few  sweeps  of  an 
insect  net  through  a  field  of  hay  during 
the  summer  will 
show  them  the 
tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  insects 
feeding  in  their 
fields.  A  walk 
through  a  field  of 
alfalfa  or  red 
clover  in  late 
May  or  early 
June  will  wet 
their  pantlegs  un¬ 
til  they  are  soak¬ 
ing  wet  from 
spittle  before 
they  have'gone  a 
hundred  yards. 

Actual  counts 
of  spittlebugs  in  New  York  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  some  cases  200  per  square 
foot  but  if  there  were  only  half  that 
many  they  would  still  exceed  41/i  mil¬ 
lion  bugs  per  acre,  not  counting  other 
insects  such  as  aphids,  plant  bugs  and 
weevils  that  are  also  present  at  that 
time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 


over  4  million  bugs  per  acre  of  standing 
hay,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plant  all 
day,  will  stunt  and  retard  its  growth. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  so 
many  insects  reduce  the  yields  of  hay, 
injure  its  quality  and  reduce  its  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Just  as  on  apples,  cabbage, 
roses  or  beans,  insects  feeding  on  hay 
will  cause  damage  and  loss  of  yield. 

Similarly  on  the  second  cutting,  the 
potato  leafhopper,  which  is  not  present 
until  early  June  in  New  York,  feeds  on 

alfalfa,  red  clov¬ 
er,  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  and  other 
legumes.  The 
leafhopper  not 
only  injures  the 
plant  by  sucking 
the  juices  from 
it,  but  it  also  se¬ 
cretes  a  sub¬ 
stance  as  it  feeds 
which  interferes 
with  the  normal 
food  producing 
and  translocation 
processes  of  the 
plant.  As  a  result, 
the  plant  becomes 
stunted,  many  of  the  leaves  turn  yel¬ 
low  and  are  lost  when  the  hay  is  har¬ 
vested.  Such  injury  on  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  results  in  a  loss  of  hay  yield, 
quality  and  feeding  value. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  it  is 
profitable  to  treat  Ifay  for  insects  in 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


,  Editor’s  Note:  Articles  on  how 
to  control  spittlebugs  and  leaf- 
hoppers  are  being  prepared  for 
early  issues.  The  information  will 
be  in  plenty  of  time  for  your  use 
this  spring.  In  addition  to  listing 
the  specific  materials  recom¬ 
mended,  the  articles  will  contain 
rates  and  methods  of  application, 
and  the  cost. 

You,  too,  might  just  as  well  in¬ 
vestigate  this  new  and  relatively 
inexpensive  way  to  get  more  hay 
from  the  same  acreage. 


Increases  in  yields  of  hay  (dry  weight)  from  the  control  of  the  meadow 
spittlebug  and  potato  leafhopper. 


County 

Cooperator 

Crop 

..  _  .  .  Amount  (lbs.) 

Material  per  acre 

°/o  Increase 
Hay  Dry  Wt. 

SPITTLEBUG- 

-1952 

Cayuga 

M.  C.  Kellog 

Red  clover 

Lindane 

0.3 

31.5 

Chemung 

J.  S.  Welles 

Alfalfa-brome 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

35.0 

Chemung 

J.  S.  Welles 

Alfalfa-brome 

Lindane 

0.3 

47.5 

Columbia 

G.  Langdon 

Alfalfa-brome 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

12.1 

Cortland 

B.  Toch 

Red  clover-alfalfa  Methoxychlor 

1.0 

59.3 

Delaware 

M.  Thompson 

Birdsfoot  trefoil- 
timothy 

Lindane 

0.3 

31.4 

Delaware 

M.  Thompson 

Birdsfoot  trefoil- 
timothy 

Toxaphene 

1.5 

21.6 

Dutchess 

C.  Baright 

Alfalfa-ladino- 

brome 

Toxaphene 

1.5 

28.6 

Erie 

N.  Stitz 

Alfalfa-clover- 

brome 

Toxaphene 

1.5 

31.5 

Erie 

W.  Mau 

Birdsfoot  trefoil 

Lindane 

0.3 

30.2 

Monroe 

T.  Milliman 

Alfalfa 

Lindane 

0.3 

57.6 

Oneida 

Rickmeyer  Bros.  Red  clover 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

56.4 

Onondaga 

S.  Keeler 

Birdsfoot  trefoil 

Lindane 

0.3 

36.3 

Ontario 

L.  Draper 

Alfalfa-ladino- 

timothy 

Toxaphene 

1.5 

24.7 

Ontario 

L.  Draper 

Alfalfa-ladino- 

timothy 

Lindane 

0.3 

34.9 

Ontario 

L.  Draper 

Alfalfa-ladino- 

timothy 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

33.2 

Orange 

R.  Ford 

Alfalfa-ladino- 

timothy 

Lindane 

0.21 

14.6 

Tompkins 

R.  J.  Searles 

Red  Clover 

Lindane 

0.3 

31.3 

SPITTLEBUG- 

-1953 

Chemung 

County  farm 

Birdsfoot  trefoil 

Toxaphene 

1.5 

73.0 

Cortland 

R.  S.  Stiles 

Alfalfa 

Lindane 

0.3 

21.0 

Cortland 

D.  Harris 

Alfalfa 

Lindane 

0.3 

17.0 

Tompkins 

H.  Laue 

Red  clover 

Lindane 

0.3 

55.0 

Tompkins 

R.  J.  Searles 

Red  clover 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

32.0 

Tompkins 

F.  Stepan 

Alfalfa-brome 

Toxaphene 

1.5 

13.0 

LEAFHOPPER- 

-1952 

Genesee 

P.  Spiers 

Alfalfa-ladino 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

8.5 

Chautauqua 

J.  C.  Cheney 

Red  clover-alfalfa  Methoxychlor 

1.0 

47.7 

Columbia 

G.  Langdon 

Alfalfa-brome 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

20.3 

Cortland 

Reed  Bros. 

Red  clover-alfalfa  Methoxychlor 

1.0 

21.3 

Schoharie 

J.  Mauhs 

Alfalfa-ladino- 

brome 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

50.4 

LEAFHOPPER- 

-1953 

Oswego 

E.  Hanley 

Alfalfa-timothy 

Perthane 

0.5 

38.0 

Jefferson 

Machold  Farms 

Alfalfa-timothy 

Methoxychlor 

0.5 

19.1 

Seneca 

Hunt  Farm 

Alfalfa 

Methoxychlor 

0.5 

15.8 

Dutchess 

C.  Baright 

Alfalfa-brome 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

62.0 

Monroe 

P.  Hannon 

Alfalfa 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

45.0 

Monroe 

W.  Ruthfuss 

Alfalfa-timothy 

Methoxychlor 

1.75 

49.2 

Cortland 

D.  Harris 

Birdsfoot  trefoil 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

42.3 

Cortland 

D.  Harris 

Birdsfoot  trefoil 

Toxaphene 

1.0 

30.5 

Cortland 

D.  Harris 

Alfalfa 

Methoxychlor 

1.0 

33.8 
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GASKETS  BLEW  OUT! 
WHY? 

Perhaps  you  have  had  trouble  with 
gaskets  that  blew  out  repeatedly?  Did 
you  blame  the  gasket,  calling  it  a 
“poor”  gasket?  This  writer  has  had 
that  trouble,  and  he  learned  an  impor¬ 
tant  lesson.  He  put  in  gasket  after 
gasket  and  upon  finishing  each  inser¬ 
tion  said  to  himself,  “This  time  I  have 
surely  tightened  it  tight  enough  so  it 
will  not  blow  out  again.” 

It  did  blow  out  again,  however.  And, 
finally,  he  decided  that  maybe  the  cap 
screw  holes  were  not  deep  enough.  So 
he  proceeded  to  investigate.  What  did 
he  find?  He  found  that  the  holes  were 
amply  deep,  but  the  bottoms  were  full 
of  dirt. 

There  was  so  much  dirt  in  the  holes 
that  the  cap  screws  were  prevented 
from  making  the  gasket  tight  even 
though  it  seemed  to  be  tight.  Upon  re¬ 
moval  of  the  dirt  no  more  gasket 
trouble  was  experienced.  The  gasket 
was  not  at  fault  at  all.  All  of  which, 
again,  proves  the  importance  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  mechanical  work. 

— W.  F.  Schaphorst 

—  A. a.  — 

PATCHING 

When  using  plaster  of  paris  for 
patching,  mix  it  with  vinegar  instead  of 
water  and  the  plaster  will  not  dry  out 
so  quickly  and  therefore  will  be  easier 
to  work  with. — Mrs.  Ernest  Miller 

-  A. A.  - 

IT  WIEL  PAY  YOU  TO 
CONTROL  INSECTS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

New  York,  a  series  of  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  state  both  on 
the  first  and  second  cuttings  of  hay 
during  1952  and  1953.  On  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  hay,  spittlebugs  were  controlled 
and  on  the  second  and  subsequent  cut¬ 
tings  leafhoppers,  which  are  not  pres¬ 
ent  earlier,  were  controlled. 

In  the  words  of  a  famous  New  York 
governor,  “Let’s  look  at  the  record.” 
During  1952,  tests  on  the  meadow  spit- 
tlebug  and  potato  leafhopper  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  45  counties  on  53  farms.  Dur¬ 
ing  T953,  48  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  17  counties.  While  in  some 
of  the  tests  little  or  no  increases  were 
recorded  with  treatments  for  spittle- 
bugs  or  leafhoppers,  in  most  of  the 
tests  which  were  properly  timed  and 
properly  treated,  substantial  and  profit¬ 
able  increases  in  hay  yields  were  ob¬ 
tained  during  1952  and  1953.  Some  in¬ 
creases  ranged  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
or  more. 

The  best  results  from  the  tests  are 
recorded  in  the  accompanying  table. 
Remember  these  are  our  best  results. 
However,  in  general  we  can  say  that  on 
the  average  w'e  can  expect  about  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  hay  yields  from 
treatments  to  control  forage  insects  in 
New  York.  In  some  years,  the  increases 
will  be  more;  in  some  years  the  in¬ 
creases  will  be  less. 

Insecticides  to  treat  the  meadow  spit- 
tlebug  and  potato  leafhopper  will  cost 
you  less  than  one  dollar  to  a  little  over 
two  dollars  per  acre,  depending  on  the 
material  and  where  it  is  purchased. 
Custom  spray  operators  will  charge 
you  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre  for 
treating  spittlebugs  or  leafhoppers  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  the  material.  Will 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  hay  per  acre 
be  worth  three  dollars  or  one  to  two 
dollars  plus  your  time?  Will  treating 
hay  for  insects  be  profitable  for  you? 
I  think  so.  Why  not  try  it  on  a  portion 
of  your  farm  for  yourself  and  see. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
told  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Co-operatives  that  government  help  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  living 
wage  for  farmers.  He  pointed  out  that 
farm  income  has  dropped  in  five  of  the 
last  six  years,  and  that  farm  income  is 
lower  today  than  at  any  time  since  1940. 

Co-Operative  Services 
and  Facilities  Have  Prevented 

»  t/ 

Greater  Dairy  Losses 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  always 
said  that  the  prosperity  of  dairy  farmers 
rested  in  their  own  hands.  Even  with 
such  help  as  the  Rogers- Allen  law,  the 
Classified  Price  Plan  and  Equalization 
of  Return,  the  Association  has  repeat¬ 
edly  warned  that  these  measures — 
though  good  in  themselves — are  not 
enough.  More  is  needed,  especially: 


The  -Dairymen’s  League  has  worked 
tirelessly  for  a  fair  price  level  for  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  set  up 
country  receiving  plants,  city  retail 
branches  and  strategically  located  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  all  interconnected  by 
modern  transportation  facilities  to  the 
end  that  flush-season  production, 
storms,  strikes  and  other  hazards  to 
orderly  marketing  can  be  overcome 
with  minimum  waste  and  loss. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  of  field  service  and  in¬ 
spection  to  enable  every  member  to 
meet  Board  of  Health  requirements* 
thus  to  enjoy  a  steady  market  at  full 
price  for  all  of  his  milk  every  day  of 
the  year. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  main¬ 
tained  a  closely-supervised  system  of 
weights  and  tests  for  the  protection  of 
its  members. 


•  Co-operative  vigilance  in  enforcing 
and  policing  existing  laws,  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders; 

•  Co-operative  planning  and  action 
to  adjust  marketing  orders  and  prices 
to  changing  economic  conditions; 

•  Co-operative  watchfulness  in  sup¬ 
porting,  amending  or  defeating  sup¬ 
plementary  state  or  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  ; 

•  Finally,  co  -  operative  know  -  how 
and  facilities  in  developing  economic 
methods  of  handling  milk,  and  in  ex¬ 
panding  its  sale  to  all  possible  outlets. 


All  of  these  co-operative  services  and 
facilities  have  played  an  important  part 
in  slowing  the  downward  trend  of 
dairy  income.  And  though  the  gross  re¬ 
turn  may  be  lower  this  year  than  last, 
it  appears  that  costs  may  also  decline. 
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Promotion  Will  Sell  More 

Milk  in  1954 

By  JACOB  E.  PRATT,  President, 

Milk  for  Health,  Inc. 


HE  YEAR  ahead  is  a  year  of 
decision  for  the  public  spirited 
New  York  Milk  Shed  dairy¬ 
men  who  support  with  cash 
on  the  line  the  only  farmer-controlled 
industry-wide  milk  product  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program  reaching  consumers. 

The  one  cent  per  hundredweight 
milk  check  deductions  which  some 
45,000  milk  producers  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  and  nine  upstate 
markets  have  authorized  their  hand¬ 
lers  to  pay  to  Milk  for  Health,  Inc. 
have  been  used  most  effectively  during 
1953. 

During  the  Milk  for  Health  fiscal 
year  which  ended  last  May  31,  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  of  New  York 
received  $228,431  for  the  national 
ADA  program  of  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  public  relations  and  re¬ 
search.  During  the  same  period,  inde¬ 
pendent  Dairy  Council  units 
received  $319,804. 

These  totals  are  impres¬ 
sive.  The  funds  have  been 
put  to  work  wisely  and  ef¬ 
fectively.  But  they  are 
small  for  the  400  million 
dollar  milk  industry.  They 
are  small  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centages  spent  by  products 
competing  for  the  consum¬ 
er  dollar  which  may  run  as 
high  as  five  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price.  They  are  small 
also  measured  against  the 
gigantic  job  of  consistently 
reaching  and  selling  -some 
twelve  million  indifferent 
consumers. 

To  find  1954’s  answers  to  an  im¬ 
proved  milk  sales-building  program 
let’s  look  at  the  record  for  1953: 

The  functions  of  Milk  for  Health  it¬ 
self,  while  important,  are  relatively 
simple.  The  organization  is  charged 
only  with  collecting  farmers’  funds, 
continuing  a  sign  up  of  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  and  cooperative  organizations, 
informing  producers  how  their  money  is 
being  used,  and  distributing  the  funds 
to  ADA  and  Dairy  Council  units.  The 
Milk  for  Health  budget  has  been  kept 
low  deliberately,  because  the  ten  farm 
organizatior  s*  which  sponsor  Milk  for 
Health  feel  that  the  most  important 
job  to  be  done  is  to  bring  the  milk 
message  to  urban  consumers. 

Still  the  Milk  for  Health  organiza¬ 
tion  has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
1953.  Thousands  of  individual  payment 
records  have  been  carefully  kept, 
checked  and  audited.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred,  fifty- three  new  individ¬ 
ual  authorizations  have  been  secured 
by  direct  farm  calls  to  replace  those 
lost  because  of  death,  transfer  cf  own¬ 
ership,  and  other  reasons.  A  former 
assistant  county  agent,  Noel  Jackson, 
has  been  appointed  as  Assistant  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary,  and  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  in  field  work. 

Through  the  medium  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  quarterly  Milk  for  Health  Report 
sent  to  all  producers  signing  individual 
authorizations,  and  through  news  re¬ 
leases,  news  of  the  work  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  and  Dairy  Coun¬ 


*The  ten  farm  organizations  which 
sponsor  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  are:  Niag¬ 
ara  Frontier  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. ;  Crowley  Milk 
Producers’  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. ; 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. ;  Eastern  Milk  Producers’  Coop¬ 
erative  Association,  Inc.;  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Cooperative. 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.;  New  York  State 
Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Inc. ;  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. ;  Rochester  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency,  Inc. ;  and  United  Milk  Producers 
of  Ngw  Jersey. 


cil  units  has  been  regularly  relayed  to 
producers. 

License  Plate  Signs 

In  a  special  promotion  that  cost  our 
organization  nothing,  14,221  Milk  for 
Health  license  plate  signs  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold  and  now  can  be  seen 
on  the  front  bumpers  of  thousands  of 
cars. 

An  expanded  program  of  making 
speakers  on  the  milk  sales  program 
available  to  my  farm  meeting  met 
with  much  success.  Speakers  are  still 
on  call  for  any  farm  meeting  on  re¬ 
quest  to  Milk  for  Health. 

Credit  for  a  good  job  done  by  Milk 
for  Health  must  go  to  its  Executive 
Secretary,  C.  F.  Handy,  to  his  small 
staff  of  field  and  office 
workers,  and  to  the  unpaid 
volunteer  workers  among 
our  officers,  directors,  sign¬ 
ers,  extension  and  research 
men  and  to  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  from  representatives 
of  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation,  National  Dairy 
Council,  and  their  individ¬ 
ual  units. 

According  to  its  by-laws, 
out  of  every  12  cents  paid 
out  by  Milk  for  Health  for 
sales-building  work,  five 
cents  have  been  paid  to 
American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  controlled  New  York  Milk  Shed 
affiliate  of  the  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Chicago. 

During  1953,  the  national  American 
Dairy  Association  made  significant 
strides.  Early  in  the  year,  a  new  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Lester  J.  Will,  took  over 
the  reins,  proceeded  to  set  up  a  prac¬ 
tically  new  organization,  with  team 
heads  directing  ADA  work  in  the  fields 
of  advertising,  merchandising,  public 
relations  and  research. 

Added:  A  ”New  Look” 

While  on  the  one  hand  ADA  in  1953 
improved  and  increased  its  schedule  of 
national  advertising  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  a  “New  Look”  was  added 
in  September  on  radio  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  Bob  Hope  Show,  and  on  television 
with  the  cross-country  Bob  Crosby 
Show. 

In  its  national  advertising  in  special 
merchandising  events  built  around 
butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream  “Festi¬ 
vals”,  in  free  milk  product  advertising 
and  merchandising  by  national  manu¬ 
facturers  “tieing-in”  with  the  ADA 
campaigns,  in  a  greater  use  by  publi¬ 
cations  of  ADA-supplied  recipes  and 
food  news,  in  continuing  sponsorship 
of  college  research  projects  —  in  all 
these  ways,  ADA  improved  and  refined 
its  program. 

Last  summer  ADA  set  up  special 
test  campaigns  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and 
in  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  In  Rochester, 
extra  funds  for  this  test  were  provided 
by  the  Rochester  Bargaining  Agency. 
Using  TV,  newspapers,  and  point-of- 
sale  merchandising,  the  theme  was  the 
proven  need  for  drinking  three  glasses 
of  milk  a  day.  Three  glasses  means 
“You’ll  sleep  better,”  “You’ll  feel  less 
tired,”  “Feel  less  nervous  tension,”  and 


“You’ll  end  calcium  starvation,”  the 
ads  said.  Because  at  the  start  of  De¬ 
cember,  according  to  ADA,  milk  sales 
had  increased  on  the  average  about  six 
per  cent  in  the  two  market  areas,  these 
hard-hitting  themes  are  now  being  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  association’s  overall  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

National  ADA  advertising  is  one 
program  that,  under  its  by-laws,  Milk 
for  Health  purchased  for  some  45,000 
New  York  Milk  Shed  dairymen  in  1953. 

Dairy  Councils 

But  dairymen’s  one  cent  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  deductions  bought  even 
more  in  1953.  Out  of  every  12  cents 
paid  out  by  Milk  for  Health  under  its 
by-laws  for  work  among  consumers, 
seven  cents  was  paid  to  individual 
market-wide  Dairy  Council  units. 

In  our  milk  shed,  there  are  ten 
Dairy  Councils  serving  these  areas: 
Albany,  Binghamton,  Mid-Hudson,  El¬ 
mira,  Metropolitan  New  York,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre,  Syracuse, 
Utica  -  Rome  -  Oneida.  Another  local 
dealer-producer  supported  promotional 
program  using  Dairy  Council  and  ADA 
materials  reaches  consumers  in  the 
Buffalo  market. 

Dealer  Support 

In  every  market  except  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York,  milk  handlers  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  Dairy  Council  work  and  sit 
with  producers  on  their  independent 
boards  of  directors.  In  every  case 
where  payments  are  made  to  dairy 
councils,  they  receive  only  funds  col¬ 
lected  from  producers  serving  their 
markets.  For  example,  no  producer 
supplying  milk  to  the  Albany  market 
is  paying  for  Dairy  Council  promotion 
done  in  any  other  market. 

Recognized  and  aided  by  National 
Dairy  Council,  a  dairy  council  is  a 
marketwide  organization  employing 
one  or  more  skilled  nutritionists  plus 
operating  personnel.  Its  main  effort  is 
aimed  at  bringing  the  message  of  the 
value  of  dairy  products  in  good  nutri¬ 
tion  to  key  centers  of  influence.  These 
key  people  usually  include  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  public  health  officials, 
school  principals  and  teachers,  and 
others  in  a  position  to  pass  on  the  milk 
message  to  a  wider  audience. 

During  1953,  our  area’s  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cils  also  made  great  strides.  Millions 


of  consumers  heard  of  their  need  for 
milk  products.  A  new  Dairy  Council 
was  organized  in  the  Scranton  Wilkes- 
Barre  market.  Other  directors  expand¬ 
ed  their  contacts,  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  they  reached. 

In  New  York  City  the  National  Dairy 
Council  is  still  endeavoring  to  obtain 
the  support  of  milk  dealers.  In  the 
meantime  a  Dairy  Council  Program 
supported  by  producers  only  is  build¬ 
ing  good  public  relations  and  better 
sales  for  dairymen. 

In  our  largest  market,  the  Dairy 
Council  Greater  New  York  program  is 


under  the  entire  direction  of  the  Great¬ 
er  New  York  Producers’  Dairy  Council 
Committee,  Inc.* 

To  do  this  tremendous  job  of  nu¬ 
trition  education  in  a  market  of  eight 
million  people,  to  build  a  wide  accept¬ 
ance  among  key  leaders  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  take  good  advantage  of  many 
opportunities  for  free  publicity  —  the 
Dairy  Council  has  a  relatively  small 
staff  of  eight  highly-experienced,  pro¬ 
fessional  nutritionists  backed  up  by  a 
small  clerical  and  administrative  staff. 

In  Greater  New  York  and  nine  other 
markets  where  similar  dairy  council 
programs  work  on  a  smaller  scale,  this 
is  the  kind  of  program  purchased  by 
seven  cents  out  of  every  12  cents  Milk 
for  Health  pays  out  for  milk  product 
promotion  among  consumers. 

Production  Way  Up 

During  1953,  ADA  points  out,  milk 
production  nationally  haj  hit  a  high 
of  about  120  billion  pounds,  demand 
for  fluid  milk  was  up  from  three  to 
four  per  cent,  cheese  and  ice  cream 
sales  were  up  about  two  per  cent,  and 
non-fat  dry  milk  was  also  up.  Down 
were  milk  fat  products;  so  were  for¬ 
eign  sales. 

Problem:  Under 
Consumption 

However,  says  ADA,  if  every  one  of 
160  million  Americans  drank  three 
glasses  a  day — what  they  need  for  good 
nutrition— it  would  use  all  the  nation’s 
milk  production  to  meet  this  fluid  de¬ 
mand.  What  we  face  then  is  not  over¬ 
production,  but  under-consumption  — 
just  exactly  the  spot  where  good  milk 
sales  promotion  is  critically  needed. 

In  our  own  area  markets,  whera 
heavier  promotion  campaigns  are  used 
in  Rochester  where  a  continuing  Dairy 
Council  program  is  complemented  by  a 
special  ADA  advertising  campaign, 
fluid  sales  are  above  the  national  ave¬ 
rage.  Until  heavy  production,  and  a 
milk  drivers’  strike  followed  by  higher 
retail  prices  affected  New  York  con¬ 
sumption,  some  fluid  gains  had  been 
registered.  Wherever  tests  are  made, 
heavier  milk  sales  promotion  work  is 
followed  by  increased  milk  sales. 

And  in  New  York,  for  every  one  per 
cent  increase  in  the  use  of  fluid  milk, 
the  farmer’s  price  goes  up  about  two 
cents  per  hundred,  double  his  present 
investment  in  Milk  for  Health.  .  .  and 
the  consumer  pays  no  more  per  quart. 

As  of.  early  1954,  that  is  the  status 
of  your  Milk  for  Health  program.  We 
can  safely  assume  that  a  good,  work¬ 
manlike  job  has  been  done.  However, 
like  all  machinery  set  up  by  humans, 
the  program  can  be  improved.  There 
are  some  important  decisions  that 
dairymen  must  make  in  1954  through 


**Clarence  Little,  Sussex,  New  Jersey; 
Elmer  McCann,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. ;  John 
B.  Holloway,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  A.  Mor- 
elle  Cheney,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. ;  R.  P- 
Kinney,  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  John  Roebuck, 
Walden,  N.  Y. ;  Preston  Erway,  Genesee, 
Pa. ;  and  Orrin  Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
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BEFORE- 


AFTER 


SAVE  THAT  SILO 


— save  money,  too 

If  your  present  wood  stave  silo  is  out 
of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  col¬ 
lapsed — you  can  still  .  .  . 

Rebuild  your  Wood  Stave  Silo 
the  CRAINELOX  way 

1. ’  Use  the  good  material  in  your 

present  silo — for  economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  "wrap-around" 

—  for  strength,  added  insulation 
and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  and  warmer  than  ever — 
and  no  more  hoops  to  bother  with! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

Rebuilding  ...  or  for  a  new  silo — 
Crainelox  can  save  you  real  money. 
Write  for  full  details  .  .  . 


Craine,  Inc.,  414  East  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


DIBBLE’S  TESTED 

SEED  OATS 

SIX  OUTSTANDING  VARIETIES 
FOR  BETTER  YIELDS 

Short,  stiff  strawed,  early  varieties: 

CERTIFIED  CRAIG 
CERTIFIED  MOHAWK 
CERTIFIED  CLINTON 

Tali,  midseason  varieties: 

CERTIFIED  ADVANCE 
CERTIFIED  AJAX 

dibble’s  HEAVYWEIGHT 

All  treated — Ready  to  sow. 

New  catalog  describes  these  better  oats,  also  Barley, 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  Seed,  Grass  Seed  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  tor  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all  Vege¬ 
table  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Promotion  Will  Sell 
More  Milk  in  1954 

their  own  organizations  which  are  the 
parents  of  Milk  for  Health. 

1.  Should  the  Milk  for  Health  pro¬ 
gram  be  expanded? 

Farmer  delegates  at  the  last  natio¬ 
nal  meeting  of  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  voted  to  start  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  of  two  cents  per  cwt.  for  their 
program  alone.  This  would  become  ef¬ 
fective  when  60  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
milk  or  25  states  had  signed  up. 

Other  leading  dairymen  in  our  area 
are  asking  for  an  even  greater  expan¬ 
sion — -as  much  as  five  cents  per  cwt. 
to  cover  more  advertising  and  more 
Dairy  Council  nutrition  education 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  our  present 
one  cent  program,  while  the  percent¬ 
ages  signed  up  run  as  high  as  95  per 
cent  in  the  smaller  markets,  in  our 
largest  market  —  Metropolitan  New 
York — the  number  of  individual  and 
cooperative  signers  is  right  at  74%.  It 
took  three  years — from  1949  to  1952 
to  complete  this  sign-up.  If  we  chang¬ 
ed  Milk  for  Health  by-laws  and  asked 
for  higher  deductions,  would  a  smaller 
total  amount  be  received  for  promo¬ 
tion  because  of  a  smaller  number  of 
producers  signing? 

While  the  great  majority  of  milk 
handlers  have  cooperated  in  making 
milk  check  deductions,  there  are  still 
a  few  who  have  refused  to  honor  pro¬ 
ducers’  written  authorizations  to  make 
deductions.  How  many  handlers — faced 
with  a  higher  deduction — would  oppose 
it  and  try  to  sell  their  producers  on 
taking  the  immediate  financial  gain  of 
the  two,  three  or  five  cent  price  differ¬ 
ential  ? 

2.  Should  the  Milk  for  Health  pro¬ 
motion  emphasis  be  changed? 

Under  its  present  by-laws,  after  its 
own  small  costs  are  paid.  Milk  for 
Health  collections  must  be  paid  out 
monthly  in  a  fixecf  ratio  —  five- 
twelfths  to  ADA;  seven-twelfths  to 
market  dairy  councils.  The  administra¬ 
tion,  control  and  use  of  these  funds  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  receiving  them. 

Since  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  farm  organizations,  dairymen 
through  their  organizations  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  policy  of  their  milk  promo¬ 
tion  programs.  Five  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  dairymen  launched  Milk 
for  Health,  Inc.  During  this  period  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  upstate  markets  have  been 
varied  and  many.  In  Buffalo  producers 
and  distributors  led  off  with  a  joint 
local  advertising  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  met  with  such  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
ducer  support  that  only  recently  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves  increased  their  con¬ 
tributions  from  lc  to  5c  per  cwt.  At 
Rochester  producers  and  dealers  sup¬ 
port  a  Dairy  Council  and  additional 
funds  are  now  being  supplied  by  pro¬ 
ducers  to  continue  the  program  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Dairymen  in  the 
Rochester  Area  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  their  coordinated  programs. 

If  dairymen  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions  want  to  expand  the  Milk  for 
Health  Program,  they  do  have  a  great 
deal  of  first  hand  information  together 
with  five  years  of  varied  experiences 
to  use  in  developing  a  new  program 
with  emphasis  in  any  direction  and 
control  in  their  own  hands. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  important 
decisions  that  dairymen  face,  and 
must  decide  through  their  own  organ¬ 
izations,  so  that  action  can  be  taken 
for  a  better  1954-1955-1956— for  all 
dairymen. 

You  can  help.  You  can  help  by: 

1.  Understanding  the  Milk  for  Health 
program  and  how  it  works. 

2.  Supporting  it  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

3.  Acting  for  constructive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  program. 


"NO  WHOLE  MILK  FOR  MY  CALVES 

-EVEN  IF  I  COULD  AFFORD  IT..." 

.n.‘  --  ■  u  -■ 


FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  MO  \ 
GUARANTEE  OF  HEALTHY  RAPID| 
GROWTH  IM  A  CALF.  I  TAKE  MO 
CHAMCES 


WHEM  WE  FEED  CAP-STAR 
WE  KM0W  JUST  WHAT  EACH  CALF 
IS  GETTING.  AMD  HOW  MUCHyT00 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calves 
at  less  than  V2  the  cost 

of  whole  milk! 

The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  calves 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of  your 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breeding 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months)  —  and  the 
above-average  milk  production  of  your  CAF- 


I  FIGURE  WE  SAVE  ABOUT 

*27  ON  EVERY  CALF  AMD  GROW 

BIGGER  AMD  BETTER  AMI/VIALS 


T//£&£S  A/O  D0C/6TA60UT /T. 


FOR  FIMER  CALVES 
-BETTER  COWS 
AT  LOWER  COST 

feed  CAF-STAR  r 


the  CAF-STAR  way 


STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  dividends 
for  months  and  years  to  come ! 

Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR  is  a 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  forti¬ 
fied  Avith  generous  quantities  of  the  proven  strength 
and  growth  elements  young  animals  need.  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural  min¬ 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  combined 


0-A /joy  and  Q/iNpy 

Famous  Dawnwood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  grained 
103  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in 
3  months  —  cost  only 
$14.95! 


Write  for  this 


Calf  Booklet 

—  tells  how  we 
ra/se  champion 
calves  at  Dawn  wood  Farms 
—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 

DAWNW00D  FARMS 

Dept.fl-224,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base  that 
young  animals  love! 

Fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN  ! 

—  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  helps  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  development. 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  lb.  bags, 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get  some 
today  — try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 

Sold  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


DAWNW00D  FARMS  ■■■1 

CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  calves 


SAVE  BY  At  Alt 

Earn  More  On  Your  Money 


Without  obligation,  write  for  our  FREE 
LIST  of  Federal  INSURED  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  paying  3Vt%  current 
dividend.  All  accounts  Federal  IN¬ 
SURED  to  $10,000.  NO  FEES. 

ALBERT  J.  CAPLAN  &  CO. 

M embers  Phila.-Balto.  Stock  Exchange 

204  S.  15th  STREET,  PHILA.  2,  PA. 

All  securities  bought  and  sold 


IMPROVED  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Spancross.  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross, 
Hoosier  Gold,  Lae,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam.  Send  for  free  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

Huntington  Brothers,  Box  A,  Windsor,  Conn. 


^  QUICK  STARTING 

<  SL-IjM-TP  J1  >  I 


CHAINSAWS 


The  Heart  is  the 
'%  World  Famous 

A  » 

Clinton  Engine 


Without  guidebar 
and  chain 

'm 


•  Fast  Cutting 

•  14  to  42"  Guidebars 

•  Lightweight 

2  Models!  Lowest  cost! 
Also  manufacturers  of 
quick  starting  Gasoline 
Engines  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  Outboards. 
See  your  Dealer  or  write 
for  free  booklet  and  prices. 


ma 


Chainsaw  Div.  —  Dept.  14-G 

CLINTON  MACHINE  CO. 

Clinton,  Michigan 


I 


I 


i 

1 


¥:>. 
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Improved 
Over  All 
Others! 


No  other  milk  replacer 
contains  this  new 
miracle  ingredient! 


Kaff-A  is  years  ahead  of  every  other  milk 
replacer  . . .  improved  over  all  others  . . . 
because  only  Kaff-A  contains  the  new 
miracle  “young  life”  ingredient,  Hidrolex! 

On  the  Consolidated  experimental  farm 
where  more  than  3,000  calves  have  been 
raised,  growth  through  the  nursing  pe¬ 
riod  was  Vs  greater  than  the  Ragsdale 
whole  milk  standard  and  10%  more  than 
with  replacer  not  containing  Hidrolex. 

In  a  New  York  test,  a  calf  fed  Kaff-A 
with  Hidrolex  outgained  its  twin  sister 
fed  another  replacer  by  10  lbs.  in  one 
month.  In  Nebraska,  Kaff-A  produced  a 
gain  of  1.25  pounds  against  a  gain  of 
only  0.64  pounds  with  another  replacer. 

From  all  over  the  country,  farmers  are 
reporting  these  same  remarkable  results. 
No  other  milk  replacer— not  even  cow’s 
milk— can  match  Kaff-A  because  only 
Kaff-A  contains  Hidrolex.  Get  the  new 
Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  milk  hauler  today! 

*Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for  hydro¬ 
lyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively  by  Consolidated 
Products  Company. 


"We  have  the  best  calves  we  ever 
raised/'  Leo  Oldham,  Tyler,  Texas 
says.  "This  new  Kaff-A  is  better  than 
any  product  we  have  ever  used. The 
calves  are  full  of  life,  have  good 
appetites,  have  never  had  scours 
and  have  gained  faster  than  any 
calves  we  have  raised  before." 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Pex,  Sparx  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 


Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flow  control 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spread ing  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  Id  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  2E  N.  J. 


Horse  lame?  Can’t  work? 
Savoss  gives  DEEP  DOWN 
relief— gets  sure  results! 

Famous  formula  of  6  non-blistering 
counter-irritants  does  wonders  for 
painful  swellings  and  stiffness  that 
cause  layups.  54  years  of  success. 

Savoss  is  no  simple  rub-down  or  leg 
brace.  Concentrated  formula  checks 
inflammation  and  deep-seated  troubles 
by  speeding  fresh  blood  to  the  skin 
and  to  tissues  deep  down  below  the 
skin.  Quickly  relieves  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscle  soreness  in  leg,  shoulder, 
hip  and  stifle.  Savoss  is  guaranteed  to 
relieve  any  disabling  trouble  external 
treatment  can  help,  or  money  refunded.  $3.00  at 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

|-|%  f-  ■  Send  for  72-page  book  :  “Guide  to 
f  I*  W*  f*  I  Lameness  &  Unsoundness.”  SAVOSS, 
"*"**■  *  Corral  Pk.,  Whitestone,  N.Y .,  Dept.  O 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


DEVELOP  NIAGARA 

By 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Sty  S>  &  Sa&tatfut 


nN  1950  A  treaty  was  made  with 
Canada  permitting  the  tapping 
of  the  Niagara  River  to  develop 
an  extra  million  kilowatts  of 
electric-  power.  When  this  is  done  it 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  power  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  the  issue  as  to  who 
shall  develop  and  operate  this  addition¬ 
al  power  is  so  important.  Congressman 
William  E.  Miller  from  western  New 
York  has  stated  that  if  New  York 
State  is  finally  permitted  to  develop 
the  electric  power  from  Niagara  Falls 
instead  of  permitting  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  do  it,  “it  will  be  an  American 
tragedy.”  I  agree  with  the  Congress¬ 
man. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed, 
argument  arose  as  to  who  was  to  do 
the  job.  Should  it  be  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  government  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  private  enterprise? 

In  spite  of  tremendous  effort  the 
plan  to  have  the  Federal  government 

stick  its  nose  further  into  American 
business  was  defeated.  Then  Congress¬ 
man  Miller,  whom  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  joined  with  Senator  Capehart 
and  introduced  into  both  houses  of 
Congress  a  bill  that  would  permit  the 
Niagara  power  to  be  developed  and 
operated  by  private  companies  under 
the  free  enterprise  system.  This  Miller- 
Capehart  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  All  of  the  upstate  and 
two-thirds  of  the  downstate  Congress¬ 
men,  both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
from  New  York  voted  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  and  for  the  great  American  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  enterprise. 

After  the  bill  had  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  in  Senate 
Committee,  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  went  to  Washington  to  ask  that 
the  State  of  New  York  be  allowed  to 
develop  this  electricity  from  the  Niag¬ 
ara  River.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  influence,  the  bill  was  not  re¬ 
ported  out  of  Committee,  and  now  the 
political  leadership  of  New  York  is 
continuing  to  go  all-out  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  the  State  do  this  job. 

Governor  Dewey  and  I  have  been 
personal  friends  for  many  years.  He 
owns  and  operates  a  practical,  down- 
to-earth  dairy  farm  at  Pawling,  New 
York,  and  knows  and  understands  farm 
and  other  rural  problems.  He  has  been 
an  excellent  Governor  from  the  farm¬ 
er’s  standpoint.  But  like  the  rest  of  us, 
even  a  Governor  can  be  wrong,  and 
many  of  his  closest  friends  are  sure 
that  Governor  Dewey  is  wrong  on  this 
Niagara  power  controversy. 

The  Free  Enterprise  Way 

Let  us  look  at  the  free  enterprise 
plan,  the  one  supported  by  the  Miller- 
Capehart  Bill,  for  developing  the  addi¬ 
tional  Niagara  power.  Five  large  elec¬ 
tric  power  companies  in  the  state  have 
joined  in  an  offer  to  spend  $400  million 
of  funds  supplied  by  thousands  of 
small  stockholders  to  develop  the  Ni¬ 
agara  project.  If  private  enterprise, 
through  these  five  companies,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  the  job,  not  only  will  these 
companies  pay  the  initial  cost  and  the 
operating  expenses,  but  they  will  also 
pay  approximately  $23  million  a  year 
in  taxes.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  State 
is  permitted  to  take  over  the  property, 
of  course  it  will  be  on  the  exempt  list, 
and  pay  no  taxes. 


Some  of  those  who  argue  for  Federal 
or  State  operation  of  the  utilities  claim 
that  government  can  lower  the  costs  of 
electricity  to  the  consumer.  I  believe 
that  many  of  those  who  so  argue  know 
better.  The  only  way  that  government 
can  furnish  electricity  or  any  other 
commodity  cheaper  than  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  to  make  up  by  taxes  the  deficit 
between  what  it  costs  to  produce  the 
commodity  and  what  it  is  sold  for. 
The  promise  of  cheap  electricity  by 
great  water  power  developments  by 
government  may  at  first  glance  have 
some  vote  appeal.  But  when  the  people 
understand  that  government  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  business  is  almost  always 
inefficient  and  costly,  the  promise  of 
cheap  electricity  loses  its  appeal.  As 
Lincoln  said,  “you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time.” 

Taxpayers  Pay  the  Losses 

In  cases  of  Federal  operation  of  elec¬ 
tric  projects  where  consumers  have 
paid  less  for  electricity,  the  difference 
has  been  made  up  by  the  taxpayers. 
Recognizing  the  injustice  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  Congress  and  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  refused  to  take  over 
Niagara,  are  gradually  withdrawing 
from  some  other  Federal  projects,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Kay  has  announced  that  the  cost  of 
Federally-operated  utilities  will  be  paid 
by  the  consumer  instead  of  by  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

That  is  the  present  Federal  policy, 
and  a  right  one.  The  New  York  State 

Republican  leadership  is  out  of  line 
with  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Federal  Administration  when  they  ad¬ 
vocate  the  State’s  going  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  generating  electric  power  from 
Niagara.  In  principle  and  policy  it 

makes  no  difference  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  develops  and  operates 
the  additional  power  from  Niagara 
Falls,  or  whether  the  State  does  it.  In 
either  case  it  is  an  absolute  example 
of  socialism  and  statism. 

It  stands  to  reason,  also,  that  po¬ 
litically  appointed  men,  however  sin¬ 
cere,  with  little  or  no  experience,  can¬ 
not  develop  or  operate  the  electric 
power  business,  or  any  other  business, 
as  well  as  those  men  can  who  have 
spent  a  lifetime  learning  that  particu¬ 
lar  business. 

We  have  certainly  reached  a  bad 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country  when 
an  honorable  business  like  the  utilities, 
and  dozens  of  other  great  business  en¬ 
terprises  across  the  country,  cannot 
stand  up  for  their  rights  and  tell  the 
people  their  side  of  the  story  without 
being  accused  of  being  a  monopoly  and 
of  using  their  power  and  their  money 
for  misleading  propaganda.  If  that  is 
propaganda  then  it  is  equally  wrong 
for  salaried  government  officials  to  use 
their  time  and  prestige  to  influence 
and  carry  through  some  proposition  in 
which  they  believe.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  know  both  sides  in  any  of 
these  important  problems. 

It  is  about  time  the  people  of  this 
country  realized  what  free  enterprise 
has  meant  in  providing  generation  af¬ 
ter  generation  of  young  people  with 
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more  opportunity  to  show  their  stuff 
than  any  other  economic  or  social  sys¬ 
tem  has  provided  in  any  other  time  in 
history  or  in  any  other  country.  Yet 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  the 
chief  indoor  sport  of  some  politicians 
is  to  lambaste  the  business  leaders  who 
have  helped  to  make  this  the  richest 
country,  both  in  opportunity  and  in 
actual  possessions,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

State  Controls  the  Utilities 

If  the  electrical  power  companies  are 
a  monopoly,  then  the  State  itself  is  to 
blame,  for  through  its  Public  Service 
Commission  the  State  has  strict  control 
of  every  electric  power  company  in  the 
State.  Not  one  of  these  companies  can 
raise  a  single  rate  or  do  many  other 
things  until  they  have  presented  all  the 
facts  in  detail  in  hearings  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission. 

The  job  of  being  an  umpire  is  the 
function  of  government,  to  see  that 
business  is  carried  on  in  fairness  to 
other  business,  and  in  particular  to  the 
consuming  public.  But  when  either  the 
State  or  Federal  government  gets  out 
of  the  realm  of  umpiring  into  operation, 
then  indeed  we  are  putting  the  State 
and  our  own  taxes  in  competition  with 
your  business  and  mine. 

Least  Governed  Is  Best 
Governed 

Aside  from  the  actual  dollars  and 
cents  involved  in  this  Niagara  prob¬ 
lem  there  is  a  far  deeper  and  more 
important  one  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  That  is  socialism.  Every  time 
we  permit  the  State  or  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  get  a  hold  on  any  part  of 
our  resources  we  have  taken  another 
long  step  toward  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  conditions  that  now  exist  in  Russia, 
where  the  State  owns  and  controls 
everything.  New  York  State  officials 
have  declared  that  we  should  not  give 
away  the  natural  resources  that  belong 
to  the  people.  If  we  were  to  follow  that 
rule,  then  either  the  State  or  Federal 
government  should,  in  fact,  operate  all 
of  the  mines,  all  of  the  forests,  all  of 
the  water  power,  and  all  of -the  farms, 
for  all  these  are  natural  resources. 
They  do  belong  to  the  people,  and  to 
private  enterprise ;  they  do  not  belong 
to  government.  Arid  every  time  we 
concede  these  natural  resources  to  the 
State  or  Federal  government,  we  are 
taking  them  away  from  the  people. 
Wasn’t  it  Jefferson  who  said  that  “the 
least  governed  country  is  the  best 
governed  ?” 

Violates  Constitution 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  all, 
if  either  the  Federal  or  State  govern¬ 
ment  takes  over  this  additional  power 
from  Niagara,  is  that  it  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  our  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitutions.  There  was  at  least 
some  excuse  for  some  of  the  Federal 
power  projects  because  in  addition  to 
electric  power  they  involved  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  gunpowder  for  our  armed  forces 
in  case  of  war,  or  the  control  of  floods, 
or  the  diversion  of  large  quantities  of 
water  used  in  irrigation.  No  such  ex¬ 
cuse  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Niagara 
power  project.  Niagara  development 
is  for  power  only.  In  neither  the  State 
nor  the  Federal  Constitution  is  there 
any  authority  for  the  State  doing  this 
job. 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  authority, 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1938  considered  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State’s  Constitution  permitting  the 
State  to  develop  this  power.  A  great 
statesman,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
settled  that  controversy  by  saying  in 
substance  “Put  it  in  the  Constitution 
or  forget  it.”  No  action  was  taken,  and 
it  was  not  put  into  the  Constitution. 

When  France  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  deadening  effect  of  socialism,  Mon¬ 


tesquieu,  a  great  Frenchman,  said: 
“The  deterioration  of  every  govern¬ 
ment  begins  with  the  decay  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.” 

Who  Wants  It? 

Now  I  rise  to  ask,  how  many  people, 

outside  of  some  of  the  State  officers, 

really  want  New  York  State  to  take 

the  responsibility  of  developing  and 

operating  the  additional  power  from 

Niagara?  Do  the  people  of  this  State 

want  this  great  responsibility  taken 
forever  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise  and  put  into  the  changing 
and  uncertain  hands  of  men  who  may 
be  dominated  by  politics?  I  ask  again, 


has  there  been  any  real  demand  by  the 


people  themselves 

that 

the 

State  of 

New  York  go  into  the  power  business? 

So  far  as  I  can 

find  there 

has  been 

no  such  demand 

either 

by 

organiza- 

tions  or  individuals.  Certainly  the  up¬ 


state  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
most  of  those  from  New  York  City, 
voted  for  private  enterprise  to  develop 
the  power  at  Niagara.  The  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations  are  on  record  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  State  doing  this  job. 
The  organizations  in  the  Conference 
Board  include  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coop¬ 
erative  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau,  the  New  York 
State  Home  Bureau,  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  the  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council. 

Just  last  week  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  private  utilities  instead 
of  the  State  developing  the  power  at 
Niagara.  ' 

On  record  also  against  State  devel¬ 
opment  of  Niagara  are  many  business 
organizations  and  business  men,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Empire  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  U.  S.  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
New  York  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Associated  Industries  of 
New  York  State,  the  General  Electric 
Company,  one  of  the  biggest  consumers 
of  electric  current  in  the  world,  and, 
note  this,  the  Association  of  County 
Supervisors  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Association  of  Young  Men’s  Re¬ 
publican  Clubs  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs  all  are  opposed  to  New  York 
State  developing  and  operating  the 
Niagara  project. 

Opposed  also  is  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  is,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Electrical  Workers,  the  Internation¬ 
al  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
the  Utility  Workers  of  America,  an 
affiliate  of  the  CIO,  and  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Professional  Engin¬ 
eers. 

How  can  so  many  different  groups 
and  individuals  be  wrong?  They  real¬ 
ize  that  if  the  State  takes  this  down¬ 
ward  step  toward  socialism  practically 
every  business  in  the  State,  including 
agriculture,  may  sooner  or  later,  under 
the  changing  political  leadership,  lose 
its  right  and  privilege  to  operate  un¬ 
der  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Now  too  often  we  Americans  fail  to 
let  the  people  we  elect  to  public  office 
know  how  we  feel  on  important  public 
problems  that  affect  our  businesses  and 
our  lives.  These  elected  officials  want 
to  know. 

So  write  immediately  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  your 
New  York  State  legislators  and  tell 
them  how  you  feel  about  Niagara^ 
power. 
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FARM  BULLETIN 


Helpful  hints  on 
handling  fuels 
and  lubricants 


Whether  you  work  1 50  or  1 ,500  acres, 
the  chances  are  you  keep  petroleum 
products  (Gulf,  we  hope)  on  hand 
the  year  round.  This  can  be  a  real 
chore,  but  it  needn’t  be  if  you  plan 
the  operation  carefully. 


Outside  storage 
a  "must""! 

It’s  a  sound  safety  measure  to  store  petro¬ 
leum  products  outside,  away  from  build¬ 
ing.  Keep  fuel  drums  well  filled  to  pre¬ 
vent  cold  weather  condensation. 

And  while  you’re  at  it,  keep  ’em  filled 
with  that  Good  Gulf  or  (Winter-Grade) 
No-Nox  Gasoline.  New  Winter-Grade 
Gulf  No-Nox  provides  faster  starting 
and  quicker  engine  warm-up. 


Got  a  fuel  rack? 

Two-by-fours,  boards,  bolts,  and  a 
handful  of  nails  are  all  you  need  to 
make  a  perfectly  serviceabl c  all-weath¬ 
er  fuel  rack  that  will  save  you  time 
and  work  refueling. 

Include  a  dust-proof  cabinet  for 
items  like  Gulfpride  H.D.  Motor  Oil. 
This  high  detergency  oil  was  specially 
developed  to  reduce  engine  wear,  keep 
engine  clean. 


How  to  mount 
fuel  drums! 

Design  your  fuel  rack  so  that  drums 
will  be  raised  slightly  in  front.  This 
permits  flaking  materials  and  other 
sediment  to  settle  to  the  rear  and  not 
get  out  the  spigot. 

When  fuel  has  been  agitated,  let 
sediment  settle  before  fueling. 


Save  money 
with  these 
quality  lubricants, 

GULF’S  BIG  3! 

1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — saves  you 
expense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number 
of  separate  greases. 

r 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for 

conventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and 
final  drives. 

3.  Gulfpride  H.  D.  — the  high  detergency  motor 
oil — keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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"Vitamin  D  Necessary” 

says  Uncle  Sam.  ^ 

'This  vitamin  is  necessary  for  bone  growth,  egg  production,  and 

hatchability.  This  vitamin  .  .  .  may  be  produced  .  .  .  through  the 
action  of  sunshine  .  .  .  However,  sunshine  which  passes  through 
ordinary  glass  is  of  no  value  as  a  source  of  Vitamin  D.” 
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ONLY 


26c 
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ONLY 
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ONLY 
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ONLY 
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Window  Materials  '* 

LET  IN  Sunshine  Vitamin  D 

Give  your  chicks  and  pigs  this  needed 
supplement  direct  from  free  sunshine.  Make 
shatterproof  windows  for  your  poultry 
and  hog  houses  with  any  of  Warp’s  cheaper- 
thart-glass  window  materials.  Just  cut  with 
shears  and  tack  up.  Perfect  for  hotbeds,  too. 
Look  for  the  name  "Warp's”  along  the 
edge.  That  name  is  the  maker’s  personal 
guarantee  of  Top  Quality  and  years  of 
Dependable  Service. 


Sunshine  Vitamin  D  Rays 

(The  Bone  Growth  Vitamin) 

Pass  Thru^— » 

Window 
^Materials 

>  and  Tack  On  V\  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 
World’s  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 


Poultry  House 


All  36" 
in  width 


Hog  House 


Hot  Bed 


It's  loaded  with  LANOLIN 

Yes,  for  50  years,  famous  BAG  BALM  has 
been  rendering  quick-acting  medication  to  cuts, 
bruises,  chaps,  wire  snags,  sunburn,  and  wind- 
burn.  Guard  against  lost  production  caused  by 
teat  injuries  or  caked  bag  .  .  .  use  the  genuine, 
the  original  antiseptic  BAG  BALM.  Buy  BAG 
BALM  at  your  favorite  store  .  .  .  look  for  the 
familiar  big  10- oz.  can. 

FREE  Cow  Book  —  written  by  a  Dairy  expert, 
chock -ful  of  helpful  advice  to  dairymen  .  .  .  write 
for  your  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonviile  50,  Vt. 
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MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street/  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


rS,iauf  t&e  'Income 

In  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


I  FEW  weeks  ago  I  spent  a  day 
visiting  four  poultry  farms  in 
|  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey.  It’s 
quite  a  poultry  area.  The  last 
census  shows  1,256  farms  and  over  900 
of  them  are  poultry  farms.  Dick  Hart¬ 
man,  the  County  Agent,  has  done  a 
little  figuring  and  says  that  Ocean 
County  hens  eat  350  tons  of  feed  every 
day  in  the  year.  At  that  rate,  in  a 
year’s  time  the  hens  eat  the  grain 
grown  on  100,000  acres  of  midwest 
land. 

At  my  first  stop  at  the  Lakewood 
Poultry  Farm,  I  saw  a  breeding  flock 
that  gets  no  lights,  at  any  time  of  year. 
All  the  hens  are  fed  cafeteria  style,  that 


The  Martin  Schubkegels— Martin,  Jr.  and 
Martin,  Sr. 

is,  both  grain  and  mash  are  always  be¬ 
fore  them  so  they  can  take  their  choice, 
and  the  birds  are  never  given  any  drugs. 

That  is  certainly  a  different  program 
than  most  poultrymen  follow.  Martin 
Schubkegel,  Jr.  explained  it  to  me. 
They  want  to  hatch  chicks  that  will  be 
sure  to  live  and  lay  satisfactorily  on 
avei'age  poultry  farms. 

“We  do  not  deliberately  bring  in  dis¬ 
ease,”  said  Martin,  “but  neither  do  we 
follow  any  program  of  super-sanita¬ 
tion.  We  use  a  litter  made  up  of  straw, 
ground  corn  cobs  and  commercial  litter 
which  we  clean  out  once  a  year  before 
the  pullets  are  put  in.  We  think  the 
combination  stays  looser  than  any  one 
of  the  three  materials  would  if  used 
exclusively.” 

Lakewood  Poultry  Farm,  which  was 
started  40  years  ago  by  Martin  Schub¬ 
kegel,  Sr.,  follows  a  definite  breeding 
program.  Several  years  ago  Martin, 
Sr.,  who  served  for  30  years  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  who  was  cited  for 
outstanding  service  in  Agriculture  in 
1954,  sold  the  business  to  his  son,  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  and  to  his  son-in-law  Eugene 
Getts.  f 

“For  many  years  the  breeders  on  this 
farm  were  vigorously  culled,”  said 
Martin,  Jr.,  “but,  we  really  began  to 
make  headway  when  we  started  keep¬ 
ing  records  on  a  family  basis.”  That 
means  starting  with  a  male  and  hen  of 
known  parentage,  incubating  the  eggs 
from  that  mating,  trapnesting  all  the 
pullets  and  selecting  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  production  of  all  the  full 
sisters  in  the  family,  rather  than  se¬ 
lecting  birds  on  the  basis  of  individual 
production.  That  way  you  might  save  a 
pullet  with  a  moderate  record  all  of 
whose  sisters  did  very  well  and  discard 
a  pullet  that  laid  very  well,  if  all  of  her 
sisters  were  poor  producers. 

I  soon  found  out  that  egg  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  the  only  problem  in  breed¬ 
ing  poultry.  For  example,  what  would 
be  the  benefit  of  breeding  up  birds  that 
would  lay  heavily  if  only  a  few  of  the 
eggs  would  hatch.  Or  suppose  they  did 
hatch  but  the  birds  all  died  before  they 
were  a  year  old.  In  other  words,  hatch- 


ability  and  livability  are  two  factors  to 
be  considered  when  choosing  birds  for 
the  breeding  pen.  On  this  farm  there 
are  a  number  of  families  where  none 
of  the  pullets  hatched  died  during  the 
first  year. 

Cannibalism  is  a  trait  that  has 
caused  endless  trouble  to  poultrymen. 
Martin  feels  sure  that  the  tendency  is 
inherited  by  families.  None  of  the  birds 
are  debeaked  and  any  family  with  indi¬ 
viduals  showing  cannibalistic  tenden¬ 
cies  is  promptly  weeded  out.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  families  showing  leukosis, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  paral¬ 
ysis.  Symptoms  of  this  disease  by  one 
bird  is  enough  to  throw  out  the  entire 
family. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  matter 
of  raising  healthy  chicks.  On  this  farm 
the  chicks  are  raised  year  after  year 
on  the  same  range.  The  range  is  re¬ 
seeded  when  necessary  and  is  fertilized, 
limed  and  clipped  to  help  maintain  a 
good  sod. 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Ray 
Schumacher,  a  graduate  of  Texas 
A&M,  who  has  been  raising  poultry  in 
New  Jersey  for  about  six  years,  and 
who  now  has  about  3,500  layers.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  there  were  practices 
here  that  vary  from  those  found  at  the 
previous  stop.  The  chances  are  that  the 
practices  of  both  men  are  right  for 
their  conditions  and  perhaps  neither 
program  should  be  copied  by  you  en¬ 
tirely,  because  your  conditions  may  be 
still  different.  On  the  other  hand  there 
may  be  some  suggestions  that  you 
would  like  to  try  out. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
on  Ray’s  farm  was  the  building  he  put 
up  to  house  some  yearlings  that  were 
still  producing  when  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  in  the  pullets  in  the  fall. 
Ray  figured  that  he  would  lose  money 
by  selling  birds  that  were  still  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  this  building  around 
the  middle  of  November  I  saw  a  bunch 
of  yearlings  that  had  produced  steadi¬ 
ly  for  18  months. 

In  a  sense,  this  farm  is  an  egg  fac- 


Ray  Schumacker  and  his  son  who  studied 
electric  wiring  and  rewired  all  of  the 
poultry  drinking  fountains  so  they 
wouldn't  freeze. 

tory.  Ray  buys  2,800  sexed  pullets  in 
three  lots  —  one  in  February,  one  in 
March,  and  one  in  April.  This  spreads 
out  the  labor  of  raising  young  stock 
which  Ray  does  himself  and  it  also 
maintains  relatively  stable  egg  produc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  year.  Also,  there 
is  no  time  when  there  is  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  pullet  eggs  to  send  to  market. 

Ray  does  the  work  himself  with  the 
help  of  one  man.  He  figures  that  with 
3,500  hens,  the  extra  help  pays  because 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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tfruMvenA-  "  ^<Ue4t”  On 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 


HE  McIntosh  apple  is  steadily 
gaining  in  market  demand.  If 
the  present  trend  continues, 
growers  may  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  demand,  John  Chandler,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  grower  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers’ 
Association. 

This  was  good  news  to  growers,  who 
in  some  recent  years  have  feared  there 
might  be  an  oversupply  of  Macs.  It  has 
not  found  much  favor  with  processors 
and  in  the  fresh  market  it  has  had  to 
compete  with  new  varieties. 

Chandler  said  that  demand  for  Macs 
has  been  growing  rapidly  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  “even  to  the  point 
where  we  find  outside  prices  supporting 
the  home  market.”  Shippers  have  been 
feeling  their  way  into  markets  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Chicago,  and  there  are  size¬ 
able  outlets  in  the  south. 

Brunk  Studies  Helped 


Discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  gave  considerable  credit  for  bet¬ 
ter  apple  marketing  to  the  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Max  Brunk  of  Cornell.  These 
were  initiated  several  years  ago  and 
showed  that  consumers  bought  more 
apples  in  retail  stores  when  they  were 
pre-packed  in  small  transparent  con¬ 
tainers  and  offered  for  sale  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  bulk  display  of  apples. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cooperating  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  state  agricultural 
colleges,  has  found  the  same  result  in 
a  three-months  test  in  12  Pittsburgh 
supermarkets  this  winter.  The  Society’s 
resolution  committee  reported  that  this 
research  has  shown  the  way  to  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  asked  that  studies  be 
extended  in  other  markets. 

A  panel  discussion  indicated  that  this 
newer  knowledge  of  market  trends  and 
possibilities  may  influence  varieties 
to  be  planted.  Donald  Shoemaker  of 
Webster  and  Donald  'Nesbit  of  Albion 
said  they  were  planting  dwarf  trees 
because  they  were  easier  to  spray. 
Along  with  improved  marketing  meth¬ 
ods,  the  panel  said  a  major  objective 
should  be  to  hold  down  production  costs 
wherever  possible. 

*  *  * 


Bogs  Fight  Back 

It  is  true  that  codling  moth  and  some 
other  orchard  pests  are  getting  tough¬ 
er,  Dr.  P.  J.  Chapman,  head  of  the  en¬ 
tomology  department  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  told  the  society. 
He  said  codling  moth  is  showing  resist¬ 
ance  to  DDT  and  European  red  mite  is 
gaining  on  phosphate  sprays. 

Chapman  said  that  codling  moth  re¬ 
sistance  to  DDT  was  noted  in  Ohio  in 
the  past  year.  Two  years  ago  one  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  orchard  showed  red  mites 
thriving  in  spite  of  the  usual  sprays, 
and  this  resistance  was  noted  in  10 
orchards  last  year.  Chapman  thought 
that  codling  moth  might  be  on  the 
verge  of  developing  resistance.  “We  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  threat,  which 
could  result  in  a  near-calamity  to  the 
orchard  industry,”  he  said,  “and  at  the 
Geneva  station  we  hope  we  can  keep  a 
step  ahead  of  the  bugs.” 

*  *  * 

Direct  Cabbage  Seeding 

Direct  seeding  of  cabbage,  instead  of 
transplanting,  is  on  the  way  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  tests  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  during  the  past  two  years. 
Harm  Bureau  vegetable  growers’ 
schools  in  Western  New  York  heard 
Alvin  Hamson  of  the  Cornell  vegetable 


crops  department  explain  results  to 
date.  Field  trials  were  conducted  at 
Barker,  Niagara  County,  last  year  and 
it  is  expected  that  similar  tests  will  be 
set  up  in  Monroe  County  this  year. 

Hamson  said  that  direct  seeding  of 
cauliflower  is  the  practice  on  Long 
Island,  where  some  of  the  growers  are 
turning  to  the  same  method  for  cab¬ 
bage.  The  direct  seeding  eliminates  the 
hardships  or  setbacks  to  the  plants 
caused  by  transplanting,  plant  growth 
is  speeded  and  earlier  harvest  is  prob¬ 
able.  Problems  that  arise  are  in  con¬ 
trol  of  worms  and  maggots,  help  for 
seedlings  breaking  through  crusted  soil 
and  weed  control. 

At  the  same  meetings  R.  W.  Leiby, 
Cornell  entomologist,  said  the  compara¬ 
tively  mild  winter  so  far  may  result  in 
an  increase  of  insect  infestation. 

Fruit  growers  have  found  the  lack 
of  snow,  and  severe  cold,  has  enabled 
them  to  get  a  lot  of  pruning  done.  With 
temperatures  varying  within  short  pe¬ 
riods  from  near  zero  to  40  above,  grow¬ 
ers  worry  that  mild  weather  now  may 
be  followed  by  frost  damage  to  buds 
later  in  the  season.  Over  most  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  snowfall  up  to  this  writ¬ 
ing  has  not  been  heavy.  The  frequent 
thaws  -  have  resulted  in  moisture  going 
in  the  ground,  but  more  is  needed. 

*  *  * 

Best  Pie  Baker 

For  the  second  year  the  town  of 
Henrietta  in  Monroe  County  has  turned 
out  a  state  cherry  pie  baking  champion. 
The  title  goes  to  Marilyn  Kita,  15,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jean  Williams,  last  year’s  win¬ 
ner.  In  second  place  this  year  is  Mari¬ 
lyn  Estes,  16,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Jean 
Seekins,  15,  of  Batavia  was  third.  Miss 
Kita  will  compete  in  the  national  pie¬ 
baking  finals  in  Chicago.  The  Henrietta 
girls  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
tude  McNall,  4-H  coach. 

— L.  B.  Skeffington 

—  a.  a.  — 

SHEEP  MEN  ELECT 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Corriedale  Association  held 
January  20  in  Canandaigua,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,.  W.  H.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Springwater;  vice  president,  R.  B. 
Hewitt,  Akron;  secretary-treasurer, 
Fred  C.  Tilton,  Holcomb. 

Directors  elected  were:  Leland  E. 
Gould,  Canaseraga;  Foster  Simmons, 
Elbridge;  Dr.  George  Dorney,  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  E.  H.  Bitterman,  Akron. 

—  a. a.  — 

RUMLEH  NEW  HOLSTEIN 
SECRETARY 

President  J.  Homer  Remsberg  of 
Middletown,  Maryland,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  R.  H. 
Rumler  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

Mr.  Rumler  succeeds  Mr.  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.  who  becomes  chairman  of 
the  newly  organized  Holstein  Research 
Committee. 

Mr.  Norton  was  born  in  Michigan  on 
one  of  the  first  registered  Holstein 
farms.  He  graduated  from  Michigan 
State  College,  later  became  assistant 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  and  was  Director 
of  the  Michigan  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  Superintendent  of  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try  of  the  Holstein  Association  in  1928. 

Mr.  Rumler  was  an  outstanding 
county  agent  in  Missouri  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  From  there  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Du  Pont  Company  and  came  to 
the  Holstein-F  lesia  Association  in 
1948  as  assistant  executive  secretary. 
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ENJOY  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  NOW  ON  ALL  MODELS 

Regularly  Priced  at:  $275-$550  (Model  S)  $850  and  up  (Model  P) 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  convenience  of  a  popular  Badger  Farm-Engineered 
Barn  Cleaner — at  a  special  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Don’t  wait!  Have  your  local  Badger  Specialist  call  right  away  to  show 
you  how  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  are  engineered  to  “fit  your  barn’’— -and 
how  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program  saves  you  money. 

Get  the  best  you  can.  Save  the  most  you  can.  Own  a  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner  NOW! 

BIG  BADGER  BENEFITS  —  FOR  YOU! 


Pioneered  by  America’ s  leading  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  barn  cleaner  manufacturer  — 
Building  Barn  Cleaners  is  Badger’s  business. 
Farm-engineered  by  barn  cleaner  SPE¬ 
CIALISTS  in  co-operation  with  hundreds  of 
practical  dairy  farmers,  right  on  the  farm. 
Meets  ALL  health  requirements  to  comply 
with  premium  market  regulations. 

EASY  installation,  LONG  LIFE,  low  main¬ 
tenance — Built-to-last  construction  gives  you 
long  years  of  trouble-free  service — saves  you 
money. 

Ironclad  GUARANTEES — Badger  was  first 


to  carry  a  10-year  chain  guarantee  ...  a  guar¬ 
antee  based  on  exclusive  design,  earned  in  hard 
service,  and  backed  by  an  unmatched  per¬ 
formance  record. 

Nation-wide  SERVICE — Every  Badger  sales 
representative  is  qualified  to  lay  out,  install 
and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 


The  “Badger  Plan ’’ — another  Badger 
FIRST I  Free  annual  inspection  service 
by  your  Badger  Specialist  keeps  your 
Cleaner  in  top  working  condition.  Saves 
time  and  money  for  every  Badger  owner! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


ft  cm  cl  cy 


Farm-Engineered  in  the 
Heart  of  America's  Dairyland 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  BB-220,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  herd  of 
. . .  cows. 

Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so  I  can  ask  him 
about  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program. 


□ 

>□ 


Name . 

Address. ... 

Town. . ... . 

THERE’S 


. State. . . 

A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  BARN  I 


HARVEST  QUEEN  Harris’  New  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SUDS 

OUR  "MADE  TO  ORDER"  MELON 

Market  Gardeners  have  always  found  a  ready  market  for  a 
melon  of  the  Queen  of  Colorado  or  Market  King  type,  but 
have  been  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  grow  because  of 
fusarium  wilt.  Harvest  Queen  is  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
Not  only  is  it  resistant  to  fusarium,  but  is  attractive  in 
appearance  and  of  superior  texture  and  flavor.  Commercial 
growers  who  had  it  on  trial  last  summer  were  unanimously 
enthusiastic  about  Harvest  Queen. 

This  is  just  another  example  01  the  way  our  breeding 
program  “pays  off.’’ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

30  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  wnv  Amc&f 


YOU  CAN  PUT 
LIFE  IN  YOUR  CALVES 

WITH  MILK-SAVER 


Ask  your  dealer  for  MILK-SAVER,  the  nutritionally  balanced, 
easily  digestible,  calf  food  that  can  save  you  up  to  400  %  on 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf.  Contains  Vitamins  A,  D  and  B1S 
and  TWO  antibiotics  -  Terramycin  and  Aureomycin. 


Manufactured  by 


fooo  co„  me. 


Please  send  me  information  on  how 
MILK- SAVER 
can  put  life  in  my  calves. 

Name: _ . 


SERUinG  FEED  DEEDS  SIDCE  1899 

BINGHAMTON  1,  NEW  YORK 


Address: 
City:  — 


(120)  16 
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You’ll  like  this  new  Allis  Chalmers 
tractor-mounted  Tiarrow.  It’s  close- 
coupled  .  .  .  handier  .  .  .  gets  in  the 
corners  .  .  .  close  to  the  ends  .  .  .  does 
excellent  work. 


rear  axle  .  .  .  leads  disc  blades  into 
the  ground.  Automatic  SNAP- 
COUPLER  hitches  instantly. 

Torsion  frame  allows  gangs  to  flex 
with  ground  contours. 


Hydraulic  control  lifts  the  entire 
disc  off  the  ground  .  .  .  easy  to  turn 
or  transport. 

Free-rolling  BAL-PAK  bearings 
are  lubricated  for  life  —  never  need 
greasing.  Free-Swing  —  it  makes 
tractor  operation  easier.  Single,  low 
hitchpoint  .  .  .  ahead  of  the  tractor 


Handles  with  ease,  under  all  field 
conditions.  Makes  a  smooth  seedbed. 
You’ll  say  this  is  the  disc  you  have 
always  wanted. 

For  Allis-Chalmers  CA,  WD  and 
WD-45  Tractors.  Sizes:  5Y2 ,  6V2>  7 
and  8-foot.  Smooth  or  cutaway 
blades  in  any  combination. 


flLUS-CHHLMERS 


BAL-PAK  and  SNAP-COUPLER 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


MORTON  MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  good 
health  ...  a  good  calf  crop  .  . . 
and  peak  milk  production,  your 
dairy  cattle  need  plenty  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
Morton’s  T-M  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  .  .  helps  con¬ 
vert  more  of  the  nutrients  cows 
eat  into  rich,  wholesome  milk. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals*  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


/ 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


Facts  Yon  Will  Need 


FERTILIZING  SMALL 
FRUIT 

In  “Fertilization  of  Small  Fruit  in 
the  Home  Garden,”  A.  C.  Bobb,  Con¬ 
necticut  Extension  Fruit  Specialist, 
advises : 

Strawberries — plow  under  a  liberal 
application  of  weed-free  manure,  or  a 
complete  fertilizer  such  as  5-8-7  may 
be  used; 

Red  Raspberries  require  a  fertile  soil. 
Apply  heavy  application  of  manure  or 
use  a  7-7-7  fertilizer; 

Blueberries — no  fertilizer  the  first 
year,  but  thereafter  apply  5-10-5  at 
rate  of  2  oz.  per  plant; 

Blackberries,  Boysenberries,  Cur¬ 
rants — fertilize  each  spring  with  'about 
y2  lb.  5-10-5  fertilizer  per  plant; 

Grapes — make  annual  spring  appli¬ 
cation  of  from  Vz  to  %  lb.  per  plant 
of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer.  If  soil  fertility  is 
low  and  cane  growth  weak,  apply  lx/z 
to  3  lbs.  of  a  7-7-7  fertilizer  per  plant. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETARLE 
PLANTS  YOU  CAN  GROW 

ANNUAL  PERENNIAL  VEGETABLES 

FLOWERS  FLOWERS 

Sow  Sow  March  All  groivn 

March- April  April,  or  July  as  annuals 


Ageratum  Alyssum  Broccoli* 

Alyssum  Anchusa  Cabbage 

Calendula  Aquilegia  Cauliflower* 

Chrysanthemum  Campanula  Eggplant* 

Cockscomb  Candytuft  Lettuce 

Cosmos  Chrysanthemum  Pepper* 

French  MarigoldCoreopsis  Tomato 

Garden  Pink  Delphinium 

Phlox  Dianthus 

Salvia  Digitalis 

Scabiosa  Gaillardia 

Snapdragons  Geum 

Verbena  Gypsophila 

Zinnia  Lupine 

Penstemon 
Platycodon 
Stokesia 


MORE 

DIFFICULT 

Celery* 

Melon 

Onion* 

Parsley* 

Summer  Squash 
*Sow  March  1 
Others  2-3  wks. 
later. 


Flower  and  vegetable  seedlings  may 
be  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  flat. 

You  can  grow  good  plants  in  a  sun¬ 
ny  window.  In  late  April  and  May  a 
backyard  coldframe  may  be  used.  The 
coldframe  should  be  located  on  the 


south  side  of  your  house  in  a  shade 
free,  well-drained  area. 

(University  Leaflet  No.  249;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  PLANT  PROP¬ 
AGATION.) 


-  A. A.  - 


MIXING  FLY  SPRAYS 

Taken  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Leaflet  No.  338  “STABLE 
FLIES”  How  To  Control  Them.  The 
chart  below  gives  information  on  pre¬ 
paring  spray  for  flies. 


Insecticides,  and  some  Percent  Amount  of  purchased 
of  the  forms  in  which  of  insec-  product  to  mix  with 
they  may  be  purchased  ticide  water 


Methoxychlor 

desired 

With  100 

With  5 

&  DDT 

in  spray 

gallons 

gallons 

50%  wettable 

0.5 . 

8  lbs. 

6.5  ozs. 

powder  . 

.1.0 . 

16  lbs. 

13  ozs. 

2.5 . 

40  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

0.5 . 

2  gals. 

0.8  pts. 

25%  emulsifiable 

1.0 . 

4  gals. 

1.6  pts. 

concentrate  . 

.2.5 . 

10  gals. 

0.5  gal. 

5.0 . 

25  gals. 

1.25  gals. 

Lindane 

0.3 . 

10  lbs. 

0.5  lb. 

25%  wettable 

0.4 . 

13  lbs. 

11  ozs. 

powder  . 

.0.5 . 

16  lbs. 

14  ozs. 

20%  emulsifiable  0.3 . 

1.5  gals. 

0.6  pt. 

concentrate  . . 

.0.4 . 

2  gals. 

0.8  pt. 

0.5 . 

2.5  gals. 

1  pt. 

Chlordane 

40%  emulsifiable  0.5 . 

1.25  gals. 

0.5  pt. 

concentrate  . . 

.2.0 . 

5  gals. 

2  pts. 

Methoxychlor  and  Lindane 

These  insecticides,  recommended  for 
use  in  dairy  barns,  are  effective  also 
against  flies  elsewhere  on  the  farm. 
The  concentrations  are  the  same  as 
those  recommended  for  dairy-barn 


5-per  cent  emulsion  spray  (made  from 
an  emulsifiable  concentrate)  or  a  2.5 
per  cent  suspension  .made  from  a  wet- 
table  powder). 

Chlordane 

Chlordane,  used  in  some  areas  to 
control  DDT-resistant  house  flies,  is 
also  effective  against  stable  flies.  Use 
a  2-per  cent  spray. 

DO  NOT  USE  CHLORDANE  IN¬ 
SIDE  DAIRY  BARNS  OR  MILK 
ROOMS. 

—  A. A.  — 

DO  YOU  WANT 
A  COLD  FRAME  ? 

EVERY  gardener  wants  to  grow 
early  plants  and  have  a  shelter  for 
late  vegetables.  Cold  frames  are  not 
expensive  or  difficult  to  make.  You 
most  likely  can  get  the  parts  to  hold 
the  earth  in  place  for  the  asking.  A 
cold  frame  need  not  be  made  of  brick, 
cement  block  or  concrete.  You  do  not 
need  any  special  lumber  to  build  a  cold 
frame.  The  essential  and  durable  parts 
needed  are  to  hold  the  earth  in  place 
and  provide  for  a  cover. 

For  example,  the  frame  may  be 
made  from  old  wooden  railroad  ties, 
sawed  to  the  dimensions  you  desire. 
Over  the  railroad  ties  arranged  in  an 
oblong  or  square  position,  make  a 
frame  to  fit  well  over  them.  This  frame 
should  be  covered  with  cheese  cloth  or 
protect  the  plants  from  the  chilly 
spring  nights  and  admit  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime. 

The  railroad  ties  are  placed  deepest 
side  up  and  fitted  tightly  where  they 
join.  For  spring  use,  a  few  bushels  of 
well-rotted  manure  in  which  there  is 
some  heat  will  assist  in  early  growth. 
For  fall  crops  such  as  radishes,  lettuce, 
spinach,  and  onions,  the  soil  need  only 
to  be  worked  over  before  planting. 

— R.  K.  Griswold,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
—  a.  a.  — 

IIOW  TO  CONTROL 
CUTWORMS  IN  THE 
GARDEN 

Dust:  Treat  the  surface  of  the  soil 
with  10-per  cent  toxaphene  or  DDT 
dust  at  the  rate  of  y2  pound  to  1,000 
square  feet  (20  pounds  to  the  acre). 
The  dusts  are  ready  for  use  when  pur¬ 
chased. 

Use  one  of  the  dust  guns  found  on 
the  market.  The  small  plunger  type  is 
satisfactory  for  small  gardens. 

If  the  cutworms  in  your  garden  feed 
above  the  soil  surface,  as  most  cut¬ 
worms  do,  leave  the  soil  undisturbed 
for  several  days  after  dusting.  Cut¬ 
worms  are  killed  when  they  crawl  over 
the  dust  at  night. 

If  the  cutworms  in  your  garden  do 
not  feed  above  the  soil  surface,  work 
the  dust  into  the  top  inch  of  soil. 

Spray:  If  you  prefer  to  spray,  mix  2 
ounces  (6  level  tablespoonfuls)  of  40- 
per  cent  toxaphene  or  DDT  wettable 
powder  in  2  y2  gallons  of  water  and 
apply  to  1,000  square  feet  of  soil.  If 
you  use  a  powder  containing  a  lower 
or  higher  percentage  of  toxaphene  or 
DDT,  mix  a  proportionately  larger  or 
smaller  amount  of  it  with  the  water. 

Apply  the  spray  to  the  soil  surface. 
A  compressed-air  sprayer  is  suitable 
for  use  in  gardens. — U.  S.  Department 
of  Aq.  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  29. 

—  A.  A.  — 


sprays. 

DDT 

DDT  is  recommended  for  use  as  a 
surface  spray,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
in  dairy  barns  or  in  milk  rooms.  It  re¬ 
mains  effective  for  weeks  or  months, 
depending  on  whether  the  treated  sur¬ 
face  is  putdoors  or  indoors. 

Use  a  wet  spray  of  DDT — either  a 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning 
about  chemical  sprays  for  controlling 
weeds  in  strawberries,  drop  a  post  card 
to  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  the 
folder  on  “Weeding  Strawberries”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Otis  Curtis.  You  will  also 
find  some  discussion  about  use  of  geese 
for  weeding  strawberries. 
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_  How  to  Beat 
Freshening  Troubles 


FRESHENING- TIME 
IS  ROUGH!  MILK 
YIELD  IS  DOWN...  FEED'S 
SO  EXPENSIVE 


For  freshening  build¬ 
up,  stronger  calves,  get 
proven  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer's. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24-page  illustrated 
treatise:  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  *■*, 
Vermont 


Save  '/3 ...  Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 

The  long  life  of  steel.  Its 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  mggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Order-  taken  now — receive  an 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

Our  trained  crews  erect. 


ALL  STEEL 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name  - 
Address 
City  — 


Edward  P.  Rowland,  R.  I,  Seymour,  Conn. 


TieLelentef  IPenfectf 

_For  chapped,  cracked,  touchy  teats;  massage. 

TfT 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
_ antiseptic.  Forall  minorfarm  healing  jobs 

51.10  at"  Trial  Size  A  Mastitis  Booklet —  Send  10c 
Dealers  or  ppd.  THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  647-2,  KENTON,  0 


WILL  REGISTER 
CROSSBRED  CATTLE 

THE  American  Crossbred  Dairy 
Cattle  Club  has  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Registry  for  Crossbred 
Cattle.  To  be  eligible  for  registry,  ani¬ 
mals  of  purebred,  grade  or  crossbred 
ancestry  must  not  have  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  blood  traceable  to  any 
recognized  breed. 

Females  which  are  daughters  of  un¬ 
proved  sires  but  which  meet  the  “not 
more  than  75  per  cent  blood  require¬ 
ment”  will  receive  an  identification 
certificate  which  will  show  the  pedi¬ 
gree  and  blood  distribution  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  When  the  female’s  sire  has  be¬ 
come  proved,  the  identification  certifi¬ 
cate  can  be  exchanged  for  a  registra¬ 
tion  certificate.  In  the  case  of  bulls, 
only  an  identification  certificate  will 
be  issued  until  the  bull  has  been 
proved,  then  he  can  be  registered. 

The  American  Crossbred  D  a$i  r  y 
Cattle  Club  was  organized  by  breeders 
who  have  been  doing  systematic  cross¬ 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle.  The  officers  of 
the  organization  are:  president  and  di¬ 
rector,  Charles  W,  Collier,  Indian 
Spring  Farm,  Darlington,  Md.;  vice 
president  and  director,  J.  Mark  Robin¬ 
son,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Other  directors  are  Captain  Thomas 
B.  Doe,  The  Sperry  Corporation,  New 
York  City;  Thomas  E.  Milliman,  Hay- 
fields,  Churchville,  N.  Y.;  Morris  John¬ 
son,  Johnson  Farms,  Inc.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.;  executive  secretary,  Robert  W. 
Hitchcock,  who  is  also  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  The  American  Dairy  Cattle 
Club,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  The  American  Cross¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Club  is  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.,  and  inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
that  address. 

The  objective  of  the  registration 
procedure  which  we  have  explained  is 
to  combine  into  one  program  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  obtained  from  crossbreeding 
and  from  the  use  of  high  index  proved 
sires.  Comments  by  readers  either  fa¬ 
voring  or  opposing  the  idea  are  wel¬ 
come. 

—  A. A.  — 

GOOD  DEEDS! 

I  have  been  going  to  write  you  to 
tell  about  something  you  did  that  has 
brought  its  reward. 

In  American  Agriculturist,  at 
least  thirty  years  ago,  you  printed  a 
letter  from  a  reader  asking  for  old 
clothing  to  make  clothes  for  her  two 
small  children,  one  a  baby,  saying  she 
would  pay  postage  on  all  packages 
sent  her.  Your  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letter  read  something  like  this; 
“While  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
printing  letters  of  this  kind,  we  feel 
this  person  is  deserving  and  we  will  be 
glad  if  anyone  has  anything  that  he  or 
she  can  send  her.” 

Mother  read  this  letter  and  said: 
“We  have  things  up  in  the  attic,  pack 
them  and  send  them  to  her.” 

We  did,  and  she  wrote  sucn  an  ap¬ 
preciative  letter  that  we  mailed  about 
six  packages  covering  several  years. 
After  the  second  package,  we  took'  no 
money  for  postage. 

Well,  the  last  of  August,  1953,  a  se¬ 
dan  rolled  up  to  the  door  and  who 
should  be  in  it  but  the  couple  to  whom 
we  had  sent  the  packages.  They  had 
hunted  us  up  and  were  so  pleased  to 
see  me  and  to  thank  me  personally.  So 
you  see  the  good  you  did  years  ago  has 
helped  a  poor  but  honest  and  industri¬ 
ous  young  couple  to  a  better  way  of 
living.  This  couple,  now  in  their  early 
fifties,  are  lovely  people.  The  lady, 
with  one  of  her  daughters,  has  a  small 
gift  shop  in  her  home.  They  are  handy 
with  the  needle  and  make  crocheted, 
knitted,  and  tatted  articles  for  sale. 

I  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to 
know  that  through  your  kindness  you 
have  helped  to  make  citizens  America 
is  proud  of. — S.  B.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


To  get  more  grain... more  fruit... more  vegetables 


Top-dress  Early 

with  Arcadian" 
Nitrate  of  Soda 


Small  grains  make  bigger  crops  when  they  get  extra  nitrogen 
as  early  as  they  start  spring  growth.  In  late  winter  or  early  spring 
top-dress  every  acre  with  100  to  300  pounds  of  ARCADIAN  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  It  makes  grain  start  fast  and  stool  out  strong  with  more 
stalks  per  plant  and  more  heads  that  make  bigger  yields  of  grain. 


Bigger  yields  of  apples  and 
peaches  come  with  early  spring 
top-dressing  to  boost  bud  growth 
and  bloom,  to  set  more  fruit,  and  to 
supply  healthy  green  foliage  that 
builds  maximum  yields  and  top 
quality.  ARCADIAN  Nitrate  of 


Arcadian 


AMERICAN 

NITRATE 
OF  SODA 


Soda  supplies  nitrogen  quickly.  It 
comes  in  free-flowing  crystals  easy 
to  spread  by  hand  or  machine. 

Early  vegetables  bring  in  the 
cash.  Give  your  truck  crops  the  fast 
growth  that  pays  off  in  early  har¬ 
vests  and  high  prices.  Top-dress  or 
side-dress  with  ARCADIAN,  the 
Nitrate  of  Soda  that’s  quick-acting 
and  available  to  crops  even  on  cold 
wet  soil. 

Buy  ARCADIAN  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Made  in  free- flowing,  large  crystals, 
it  provides  16%  or  more  nitrogen, 
all  soluble,  all  quick-acting  and 
non-acid-forming.  It  also  supplies 
26%  sodium,  an  important  plant 
food.  Order  now  where  you  buy 
complete  fertilizer ...  to  get  early 
delivery.  Make  sure  it’s  genuine. 
Look  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
picture  on  the  bag. 


Nitrogen  Division  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  South  Point,  Ohio 
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Dr.  Natl  M'S 

MevtcATtv 

Teat  Pilafors 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  8,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  Dow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 


Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 


EASY  TO  USE —  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


L 

LOCK 

DOWELLING 

GREAT  for  GRASS 


Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B-79  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


DILLA  SILO 


HUPS! 

jOTE&OOK 

p  record 
CHART  A 


CHART0 


INTERESTING  NEW  FACTS  ON  BIG-YIELDING  CORN! 

^floffman  proved 

FUNK  G  hybrids 


•  Helpful!  Handyl  Keep  this 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  right  with 
you.  Contains  important  corn 
data  —  weights,  measures, 
tables,  etc.  CROP  RECORD 
CHART  provides  simple  record¬ 
ing  of  your  fertilizer,  seeding 
dates,  yields  for  each  crop. 
Supply  limited.  Send  at  once  I 


•  Get  the  complete  story  before  you  buy! 

Learn  about  these  new  varieties  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
...profit-bred  by  Funk ...  locally -proved  by  Hoff¬ 
man  ...  to  give  you  more  bushels  from  every  acre! 
Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog.  Read  the  facts.  Compare.  See  how 
FUNK  G  hybrids  and  Hoffman  Quality  seeds  can 
help  you  make  more  money  this  year!  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  42c,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


‘ jfoffmati 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


We  will  spend  four  thrilling  days  in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  high  spots  will 
be  our  visit  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Lucerne,  pictured  above.  Known  as  "the 
paradise  of  Europe,"  Lucerne  is  situated  on  Lake  Lucerne  in  the  center  of  the 
mighty  Swiss  Alps. 


See  EUROPE  With  Us  S 

August  1 8— —September  28 


THE  CHANCES  are  that,  like  a 
good  many  other  people,  you  have 
often  wished  that  you  could  go  abroad 
and  see  the  fascinating  places  you 
have  always  heard  about — glamorous 
Paris,  historic  London,  German  castles 
on  the  Rhine,  Holland’s  dykes,  the 
towering  snow-crowned  Swiss  Alps, 
Venice  with  its  canals  and  gondolas, 
Florence,  Rome,  Monte  Carlo,  the 
French  Riviera.  Well,  now  is  your 
chance  to  go  in  the  easiest,  most  plea¬ 
sant  way  imaginable  with  a  friendly 
American  Agriculturist  party. 

It  isn’t  any  fun  to  do  these  things 
alone,  or  to  have  to  worry  about  tra¬ 
vel  arrangements  and  luggage.  But 
when  you  go  with  us,  you  are  well 
looked  after  from  start  to  finish.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  lean  back  and  re¬ 
lax  and  have  the  time  of  your  life! 

This  tour  will  start  on  August  18 
and  end  on  Sept.  28.  We  will  leave 
from  New  York  City,  and  will  cross 
the  ocean  aboard  the  giant  liner  Queen 
Elizabeth.  That  5-day  ocean  voyage  on 
the  Elizabeth  is  more  fun  than  you 
could  ever  imagine  in  advance — the 
wonderful  meals,  movies,  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  lounges  every  evening, 
deck  games,  and  the  relaxation  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  comfortable  deck  chairs  and 
chatting  with  new  friends. 

Six  Countries 

This  time  we  are  going  to  visit  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  land  in  England,  our  days 
will  be  a  succession  of  fascinating  ex¬ 
periences.  We’ll  see  all  the  sights  of 
London,  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  me¬ 
dieval  castles,  palaces,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  English  countryside;  then  Holland, 
land  of  neat  villages,  immaculate 
houses,  canals,  dykes  and  fields  of 
flowers.  Next  Germany,  where  we  will 
see  the  beautiful  Cologne  Cathedral, 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  old  Heidelberg, 
and  some  of  Germany’s  war  devastated 
cities.  Then  four  wonderful  days  in 


Switzerland,  the  land  that  is  beautiful 
beyond  words;  and  after  that,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  the  Italian  Riviera, 
Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  and  finally,  Paris, 
the  fairest  of  all  cities. 

At  the  end  'of  our  stay  in  Europe, 
we’ll  have  another  happy  five-day 
cruise  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
we’ll  hate  to  part  from  our  friends 
when  the  last  day  comes  and  we  reach 
New  York! 

f?AlI-Expense”  Ticket 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  “all  expense”  trip, 
with  everything  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ticket— transportation  (cabin 
class  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth),  hotels, 
sightseeing,  baggage  transfer,  all 
meals,  tips,  and  the  services  of  a  friend¬ 
ly,  competent  escort  who  will  handle 
all  travel  arrangements  and  do  every¬ 
thing  he  can  to  make  this  a  wonderful 
trip  for  everyone  who  goes. 

The  price  of  the  all-expense  ticket 
is  very  reasonable — less  than  $1,400 
for  this  outstanding  six-weeks’  tour. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  we  have 
carefully  planned  every  detail  of  the 
trip  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Send  for  Itinerary 

Our  printed,  illustrated  itinerary 
contains  full  information,  including  a 
day-to-day  account  of  the  places  we 
will  visit.  To  get  a  copy  of  it,  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today  to 
Editor  E.  R.  Eastman,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Reservations  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  $200  per  person,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  by  July  10.  If  you 
find  later  you  cannot  go,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  all  payments,  providing  you  give 
us  reasonable  notice  of  cancellation. 

Our  party  for  this  trip  will  be  limit¬ 
ed,  so  don’t  wait  too  long  to  make  your 
reservation.  We  can  promise  you  that 
this  will  be  a  marvelous  trip,  one  that 
you’ll  always  be  glad  you  took! 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  of  your  European  Tour,  August  18-September  28. 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ 


Please  print  name  and  address 


Address 
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■  3  to  5  year  healthy  selected 
HnL  trees,  6“  to  16"  tall.  5  each 
of:  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
Norway  Spruce,  Austrian 
f  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
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Turkey  Prospects 
In  1954 


TURKEY  growers  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  the  size  of  the  crop.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  trend  toward 
use  of  turkey  meat  the  year  around 
has  made  a  big  crop  much  less  of  a 
problem  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Turkey  growers  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  plan  to  increase  numbers  about  7  % 
in  1954.  It  is  entirely  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  actual  number  raised 
will  vary  one  way  or  the  other.  If  in¬ 
tentions  are  carried  out  it  will  mean 
59,631,000  turkeys  compared  to  55,- 
746,000  in  1953. 

Apparently  growers  are  planning  for 
more  turkeys  in  1954  because  the  1953 
season  was  fairly  profitable  and  be¬ 
cause  the  present  relationship  between 
feed  prices  and  the  price  of  turkeys  is 
good.  Recently  the  Turkey  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  producers  hold  production 
of  heavy  breeds  down  to  the  1953  level 
and  that  the  production  of  light  breeds 
be  kept  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
profitably  marketed  through  normal 
commercial  channels.  The  committee 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  logical 
reason  to  grow  more  turkeys  than  con¬ 
sumers  will  eat,  and  then  expect  gov¬ 
ernment  to  bail  producers  out. 

The  New  York  State  indications  are 
that  about  the  same  number  will  be 
grown  as  last  year.  There  will  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
turkeys  of  the  smaller  breeds,  but  the 
intended  decrease  in  heavy  turkeys 
will  just  about  balance  it. 

Among  North  Atlantic  States  in¬ 
creases  are  indicated  in  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  and  decreases  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connec¬ 
ticut.  For  all  the  Atlantic  States  the 
growers  say  they  expect  to  raise  about 
5%  more  turkeys  than  they  did  a  year 
ago. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  trend 
toward  smaller  turkeys.  The  average 
family  prefers  the  smaller  birds  and 
producers  plan  to  give  them  what  they 
want.  The  New  York  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  from  which  the  above  facts 
were  taken,  says  that  all  areas  except 
Texas  and  the  East  North  Central 
Regions  plan  increases  of  small  breeds. 
The  East  North  Central  states,  made 
up  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 
show  no  change  in  the  number  of  light 
birds  while  Texas  growers  indicate  a 
1%  decrease  in  light  birds. 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  tur¬ 
keys  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1953  averaged  about  the  same  as  they 
did  for  same  months  in  1952.  However, 
feed  prices  were  around  10%  lower 
which  made  a  more  favorable  relation¬ 
ship  between  feed  costs  and  turkey 
prices.  If  we  knew  what  feed  will  cost 
and  what  turkeys  will  bring  in  1954 
we  would  certainly  tell  you! 


Here’s  the  profit-wise  way  to  figure  it. 

3%  of  your  chicks  that  become  good  layers: 

PAY  YOUR  WHOLE  CHICK  STARTER  FEED  BILL. 

If  superior  feeding  values  reduce  mortality 
(or  culls)  only  1%  .  . .  (save  1  chick  in  100)  . . . 

IT’S  WORTH  UP  TO  $40.00  PER  TON  OF  STARTER  USED. 


There  must  be  something  to  it  when  so  many 
Beacon  feeders  say, 

"We  can  raise  more  good  pullets  on  Beacon .” 
" Our  mortality  is  lower” 

" The  best  feed  to  buy  costs  less  to  use.” 

NEW  FOR  1954  .  .  .  We’ve  made  some  changes. 
You’ll  like  them  because  they  were  carefully 
worked  out  to  make  your  job  easier  .  .  .  your  suc¬ 
cess  more  certain  .  .  .  your  profit  larger. 

NEW  separate  starting  feeds  for  replacement  birds 
.  .  .  and  for  broilers.  Beacon  Complete  Starter  for 
replacement  chicks.  Beacon  Starter-Broiler  for 
meat  birds. 

NEW  discoveries  in  nutrition  are  incorporated  to 
broaden  the  safety  factor  in  chick  rearing.  Growth, 
health  and  disease  protection  nutrients  are  more 
plentiful. 

NEW  vitamin-compatible  minerals  are  being  used 
which  do  not  impair  the  feeding  value  of  Vitamins 
A,  D,  and  E. 


NEW  Beacon  ’54  feeds  are  higher  in  caloric  value 
yet . . .  most  important . .  .  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  the  factors  which  protect  against  well  known 
" high  energy”  troubles. 

NEW  texture,  with  more  medium  sized  particles, 
fewer  fines,  fewer  of  the  coarser  pieces,  improves 
palatability  while  reducing  " billing ”  of  feed. 

NEW  genuine  Cod  Liver  Oil  .  .  .  virtually  of  med¬ 
icinal  grade  .  .  .  increases  feeding  value  ...  in¬ 
creases  palatability  .  .  .  reduces  dustiness. 

NEW  ’54  Beacon  feeds  bring  you  the  most  profit¬ 
able  advancements  in  modern  nutrition.  This 
most  respected  feed,  plus  the  aid  of  your  Beacon 
Serviceman  and  your  Beacon  dealer  can  help  in¬ 
crease  your  profits.  Why  not  act  now  .  .  . 

Just  drop  a  postcard  and  say, 

"Have  the  Beacon  man  call.” 


Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  inclusive. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  Cayuga,  N.Y.  — York,  Pa.— Laurel,  Del.— Eastport,  N.Y. 


"No,  I  don't  feel  like  playing  mad 
dog  today!" 
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SENSATIONAL  F2»r  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


John  F.  Hasper,  R.  I,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
G PH  ;  360  G PH  75’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6 
year  transplants,  8  to  14 
inches  tall.  Blue-green 
to  marvelous  blue  color; 
compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  for  New  '54  Catalog  and  fa¬ 
mous  Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide,  free. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 


box  83-b,  INDIANA,  Pa. 


BESTLAND 

Rock  Picker 

Hydraulically  Controlled  —  Com¬ 
plete  control  from  tractor  seat 
—  High  Unloading  to  permit 
loading  into  trucks — Front  Caster 
Wheels  to  follow  contour  of 
ground  and  keep  picking  tines 
level — No  soil  Gouging — Adjust¬ 
able  tine  spacing  —  Picks  small 
and  big  rocks  —  Bolster  axle  in 
rear  to  keep  machine  level  — 
Rugged  Construction. 

Write  for  Complete  Information 

SELF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 


FARMER 
DEMAND 
PROVES  THE 
BESTLAND! 


6  Models! 
3  Unloading 
Heighths! 
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MW  WINNING  LAYERS !  BROILERS 


U.  S. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


Taken  at  random  from  6,00(T-bird  flock,  Wenc  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  I.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The  high 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2  out 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  New  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  EGGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 


NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS — NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE- 
Cross  —  GOLDEN  BROADS  —  ADVANCED  WHITE 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS - DELMARVA 

BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

Write  for  FRF€  CATALOG 

howing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of- 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will  do 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Kota 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits— whether  you 
specialize  m  meat  or  eggs.  Clem¬ 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
that  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  R.  I. 
REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED 
ROCKS. 

For  Broilers — WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK 
N.  H  CROSS. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


At  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM 
SAMPLE  TEST  Hawley  Leghorns 
had: 

1.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  r.ntry 

2.  4th  High — all  entries 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  Warren  Hawley  1 1 1 
•aying  house  mortality  (av¬ 
erage  for  all  entries — 24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  5V2  mo  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 


We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns 
and  Metcalf’s  White  American  broiler  chicks. 
Order  Early !  Write  for  free  literature. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


Warren  W,  Hawley  &  Sons 
Route  1  -E  Batavia,  New  York 


"Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer" 

High  B’lock  Averages.  Resistance  to  disease,  an,, 
large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cus 
tomers  report  flock  averages  of  24U-25U  eggs.  Plan 
ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman 
Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder 
tells  ful  story.  Write 


CHAPMAN  IARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1954  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


marshall 


brothers 


Invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

with  these  added  features 

a  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 
net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you 
Marshall’s  offer 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Stram 

•  R.l.  REEjS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED-ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSH1RES— Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  payoff. 

marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-fc  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 


RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple 
Farm 

ACT  NOW 


to  get  early  delivery  on  these 
famous  proved  strain,  N.Y.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean  White  Leghorns. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs  graded  to  24 
oz.  per  dozen  minimum.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  for  prices,  folder, 
hatching  dates. 


R  D.  3  □  Phone  81  F  12 

TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


vt.-u.s. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


SPECIALIZED  CHICKS  FOR 
GREATER  PROFITS  — 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  produc¬ 
tion.  Bred  for  premium  meat  quality 
high  feed  efficiency. 

Oui  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Reu- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  laying 
abilities — best  for  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (200  eggs  per  bird  average  is 
common).  Reserve«yours  early! 

CIRCULAR  FREE-WRITE  TODAY 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt 


CJiix  | 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  & 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Red-ltock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


^  ■  —  ■■■  <■  ii  ■—  — 

# 

du&itton  fe&z. 


We  have  had  trouble  in  getting  a  good 
hatch  of  geese.  The  geese  that  set  on  the 
eggs  are  cross  and  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the 
eggs  to  sprinkle  them.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  give  me  any  help. 

I  think  that  possibly  the  reason  why 
you  do  not  get  as  good  a  hatch  as  you 
would  like  is  the  fact  that  the  eggs  do 
not  have  moisture  enough  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  you  are  setting  your  geese. 
When  we  hatch  eggs  in  incubators  we 
dip  the  eggs  in  lukewarm  water  for 
about'  15  or  20  seconds  each  day.  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  then  we  use  large 
amounts  of  water  sprayed  into  the  in¬ 
cubator.  This  will  help  at  hatching 
time  and  make  it  possible  for  the  gos¬ 
lings  to  crack  the  shells. 

Another  thing  that  may  affect  the 
hatch  is  the  food  which  the  geese  have 
been  given.  In  addition  to  grass,  they 
should  have  a  breeder  mash  which  con¬ 
tains  a  good  distribution  of  vitamins. 
Good  incubation  and  good  feed  usually 
give  high  hatchability. 

Last  spring  we  were  able  to  hatch  11 
goslings  out  of  11  eggs  in  an  incubator 
when  we  followed  this  procedure. 

— L.  M.  Hurd,  College  of  Agriculture 

How  much  lime  is  used  when  you  mix 
it  with  poultry  litter  to  keep  it  dry? 

The  usual  recommendations  are  to 
use  1  pound  of  hydrated  lime  to  10  sq 
ft.  of  floor  and  to  repeat  if  necessary 
every  week  or  10  days. 

I  hear  that  farm  exports  have  dropped 
seriously.  Would  be  interested  in  some 
figures. 

Back  in  1940,  value  of  exports  of 
farm  products  was  around  $738  million 
a  year.  After  the  war,  in  the  ’47-’48 
marketing  year,  farm  exports  were  $3,- 
505,000,000,  but  in  1949-50,  exports  had 
dropped  to  a  little  under  $3  billion.  The 
Korean  trouble  jumped  them  to  over  $4 
billion  in  1951-52,  but  during  the  last 
marketing  year  they  again  dropped  to 
$3  billion’,  the  lowest  level  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  two  things  hard¬ 
est  hit  are  wheat  where  exports  drop¬ 
ped  from  474%  million  bushels  to  less 
than  318  million,  and  cotton  dropped 
from  5%  million  bales  to  just  over  3 
million. 

Would  it  be  feasible  to  freeze  eggs  (for 
example,  cracked  eggs)  and  sell  them  to 
customers  at  a  roadside  stand? 

It  is  practical.  However,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  separate  the  whites  from  the 
yolks.  Both  can  be  frozen.  Some  people 
have  added  a  %  tablespoon  salt  or  1 
tablespoon  of  sugar  to  a  carton  of  yolks 
which  contains  about  a  cup.  The  yolks 
are  usually  stirred  just  enough  to  break 
them. 

Is  there  any  truth  to  the  idea  that  in¬ 
sects  can  be  poisoned  by  feeding  on 
plants  which  have  absorbed  an  insecticide 
from  the  soil? 

Some  very  interesting  experiments 
have  been  done.  Back  in  1945  it  was 
discovered  that  certain  poisonous  or¬ 
ganic  phosphorus  compounds  could  be 
absorbed  by  plants  without  apparent 
injury,  to  them,  and  that  insects  would 
be  poisoned  by  eating  the  plants:  It  is 
almost  certain  that  you  will  be  hearing 
more  about  this  method  of  controlling 
insects. 


Questions  from  readers  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  Every 
letter  received  is  given  a  personal 
deply  by  mail,  and  only  questions 
which  are  of  general  interest  are 
published  in  this  department. 

Send  your  questions  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  you  will 
get  a  prompt  reply. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1.  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  1 2  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  PROVEN  by  3  Year  Average  at 
the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Among  the  heavy  breed  entries  Vancrest  Hamps 
averaged  for  the  three  year  period: 

1st  for  net  returns  ovei  feed  and  chick  cost 
1st  for  hen-housed  egg  production 
1st  for  livability  (1st  every  year) 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
For  literature  and  chick  prices  write: 

Vancrest  Farm,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  Free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  White 
Crosses,  also  Rock-Red,or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 

C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


VoMCA&it 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRE! 


J  TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 

Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS— WHITE  PEK1NS 
HILLP0T  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  28  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


BABY  GEESE 


America’s  greatest  commercial  meat, 
egg  and  feather  trapnested  strain. 

Emden  &  Toulouse  breeds.  Up  to  25 
lbs.  by  Christmas.  Grass  and  Weeds 
main  diet.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases 
all  farm  stock.  No  special  buildings 
or  fencing  needed.  Ship  anywhere. 

Catalog  Free. 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM, Route  R  iC  Hampton, Coon. 


GRAYBI  LLS  CHICKS 

PA.US.APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


SPECIAL  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices  Juniata  Co. 
Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breeding 
Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps  avail¬ 
able.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur..  Cooperating  in  th 
N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Em.  &  Hatchery,  Box  4, 
Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Day-Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
box  si,  —  —  McAlisterville,  po- 


-  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested  We 
Buy  No  Eggs — Write  for  Low  Prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  oi  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Fm.,  Box  37,  Richfield,  "a. 
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Hens  Bring  the  Income 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 


it  gives  him  a  little  time  to  do  some 
figuring.  He  plans  to  keep  just  enough 
records  so  he  will  know  where  he  is 
and  where  he  is  headed.  He  knows  the 
egg  production  of  each  pen,  how  much 
feed  they  are  eating,  and  how  much 
feed  it  takes  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs. 
By  some  careful  managing  he  has  been 
able  to  cut  this  amount  of  feed.  He 
uses  barley  instead  of  corn  in  the 
scratch  grain.  In  the  winter,  scratch 
grain  consists  of  2  parts  of  barley,  2  of 
wheat,  and  1  of  oats. 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  on  the 
place  when  Ray  took  over.  However,  he 
says  that  the  place  was  pretty  well  run 
down  as  three  owners  had  tried  to  keep 
poultry  and  failed  and,  as  he  says  “the 


Bernard  Roth  grading  and  packing  eggs 
for  market. 


place  harbored  every  disease  in  the 
book.”  One  of  the  disease  control  prac¬ 
tices  he  follows  is  to  raise  the  young 
stock  entirely  separate  from  the  layers. 
Ray  looks  after  the  chickens  and  the 
hired  man  looks  after  the  layers.  When 
the  hired  man  has  a  day  off,  Ray  has 
a  complete  change  of  clothes  and  a 
bath  before  he  goes  from  chicks  to 
layers  or  vice  versa. 

Next,  I  stopped  to  see  Bernard  Roth. 
While  the  average  commercial  ffock  in 
Ocean  County  is  3,700  birds,  Bernard 
takes  care  of  5,000.  Six  years  ago  he 
got  a  loan  from  FHA  and  started  with 
about  1,100  birds  on  a  farm  where  his 
wife’s  people  had  kept  poultry  for  some 
years  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Bernard  was  a  World  War  II  veteran 
and  took  the  opportunity  for  farm 
training  for  veterans,  going  to  Toms 
River  for  instruction  four  hours  a  week 
for  two  years.  In  addition  to  the  course 
in  agriculture,  he  read  everything  he 
could  put  his  hand  on  pertaining  to 
poultry.  But  even  more  helpful  he 
found,  was  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
his  neighbors  who,  he  said,  were  al¬ 
ways  eager  and  anxious  to  help. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
records  on  this  farm.  Bernard  says 
that  it  only  takes  him  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  a  day  to  keep  the  actual  records, 
the  chief  ones  being  egg  records,  feed 
consumption  and  mortality.  “However,” 
he  says,  “there  is  no  object  in  keeping 
records  if  you  don’t  use  them.  About 
once  a  month  I  spend  at  least  one  and 
one-half  hours  studying  them.  I  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs  and  to  mortality.  There  are 
several  ways  where  you  can  save  feed. 
You  can  cut  down  waste,  switch  the 
proportion  of  grain,  mash  and  pellets 
and  you  can  encourage  feed  consump¬ 
tion. 

“I  also  find  there  are  many  ways  you 
can  save  time.  My  houses  are  furnished 
with  dropping  pits  covered  with  wire. 
They  are  collapsible  and  we  clean  them 
out  twice  a  year.  I  put  water  fountains 
on  the  top  of  the  pits  which  helps  to 
keep  litter  dry  and  I  also  have  a  few 
hoppers  on  top  of  the  pits.  I  find  that 
plenty  of  hoppers  and  water  tends  to 
cut  down  mortality.  I  cull  the  pullets 
when  they  are  put  in  the  house.  I  put 
these  culls  all  in  one  pen  to  reduce  the 
competition  from  those  that  are  more 
mature  and  find  that  they  lay  quite 
satisfactorily.  Then  in  February  I  be¬ 


gin  to  cull  the  entire  flock  once  a 
month  until  June  or  July,  and  from 
then  on  I  cull  them  every  three  weeks.” 

In  contrast  to  Ray  Schumacher,  Ber¬ 
nard  keeps  an  all-pullet  flock.  His  rec¬ 
ords  convinced  him  that  this  is  the  best 
procedure  under  his  conditions.  He 
broods  chickens  in  two  lots;  one  in 
early  January  and  one  in  early  April. 

The  last  stop  at  James  Hampton’s 
farm  was  particularly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  he  keeps  “heavies”  rather  than 
leghorns  as  the  other  three  men  do.  He 
has  figured  out  that  under  his  condi¬ 
tions  this  is  the  most  profitable  pro¬ 
cedure.  He  buys  back  chicks  the  first 
Friday  in  February,  then  in  April  or 
May  he  sells  all  of  his  hens  and  figures 
that  what  he  gets  for  them  is  his 
year’s  profit.  In  other  words,  the  lay¬ 
ing  hens  pay  their  own  way  plus  the 
cost  of  raising  the  young  stock. 

This  is  a  family  operation.  Jim  hires 
no  help  and  his  procedure  gives  him 
a  little  slack  time  in  the  spring.  Even 
so,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  place  for  more  than  a  day 
at  a  time.  Jim  got  his  experience  by 
working  for  eight  years  on  poultry 
farms.  When  he  sells  year-old  hens 
they  will  average  about  six  and  three- 
quarters  pounds  in  weight.  During  the 
laying  year  he  never  culls. 

The  young  stock  are  raised  on  the 
same  ground  each  year  but  he  plows 
and  reseeds  every  year.  The  day  I  wag 
there  he  and  his  son  were  using  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  clear  off  some  scrub  trees  to  en¬ 
large  the  size  of  the  range. 

In  contrast  with  some  other  areas  in 
the  Northeast,  most  of  the  poultry 
houses  in  Ocean  County  are  one  story 
buildings.  Many  of  them  are  rather 
narrow,  although  all  the  newer  ones 
have  more  depth.  Most  of  them  are 
plenty  long. 

In  the  evening,  after  comparing  notes 
on  the  four  farms,  I  reached  two  con¬ 
clusions.  First,  that  I  had  never  spent 
a  day  visiting  with  more  friendly 


I  found  Jim  Hampton  and  his  son  clearing 
off  some  brush  to  enlarge  the  poultry 
range. 


people;  second,  that  poultrymen  in 
Ocean  County  are  continually  studying 
the  job  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  on 
their  own  farm  and  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  every  bit  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  that  comes  along. 

—  A.  a  — 

“The  proper  way  for  America  to 
promote  foreign  economic  health  is 
through  private  loans  and  investment, 
and  the  essential  condition  of  this  is 
that  “more  attention  must  be  paid 
abroad  to  making  investment  attractive 
to  foreign  capital”  .  .  .  The  system  of 
hand-outs  has  never  required  or  even 
encouraged  the  foreign  enterprises  we 
have  supported  to  be  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  minimum  standards  of  sta¬ 
bility  and  integrity  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  profitable  investment.” 

' — Albany  ( N .  F.)  Times-Union 


NEW!  SELF-FEEDING  BLOCK! 


Resists  Overeating 
and  Undereating 


The  new  Semi-Solid  “E”  Emul¬ 
sion  contains  Hidrolex,  the  won¬ 
der-working  ingredient  in  a  self¬ 
feeding  block  that’s  also  new! 
The  new  self-feeding  block  is 
just  firm  enough  to  give  your 
flock  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  “E”  Emulsion  to  produce 
amazing  results. 

Pullets  fed  this  new  “E” 
Emulsion  laid  20%  more  eggs 
than  pullets  fed  the  same  mash 
without  “E”  Emulsion.  They 
laid  4  dozen  more  eggs  per  100 
lbs.  of  feed  than  nutritional 


♦Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trademark  for 
hydrolyzed  whey  manufactured  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Consolidated  Products  Company. 

CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Pex, 
Sparx,  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


standard!  Used  only  3.8  lbs.  feed 
per  dozen  eggs  produced!  Hatch- 
ability  of  breeders  fed  “E” 
Emulsion  blocks  was  10%  higher 
than  flocks  of  the  same  strain  fed 
the  same  mash  without  Hidrolex. 

There’s  never  before  been  an 
easy-to-feed  product  that  pro¬ 
duces  results  like  these.  Get  new 
Semi-Solid  “E”  Emulsion  with 
Hidrolex  from  your  hatchery  or 
feed  dealer  today.  Ask  for  it  in  the 
newself-feeding  block, or  in  drums 
or  barrels  for  “ribbon”  feeding 
or  mixing  with  mash  or  grain. 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$. 
YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  educate 
children,  do  other  things  in  future.  Our 
experience  growing  over  20  million  trees 
yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Grower’s  Guide.  Write  for  copy 
today,  also  New  ’54  Evergreens  Catalog. 


USSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA,  PA. 


BOX 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking  without 
cost  or  obligation.'  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
65-D1,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of 
the  new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging 
pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort 
to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps  that  bind 
and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rup¬ 
ture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  com¬ 
fort.  For  full  information — write  today! 


(126)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
villd,  New  York. 


BUYERS  interested  in  locating  dairy  cattle  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  Canada,  contact  Orval  Baker,  Farran’s  Point, 
Ontario. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Oct.  1953.  Dam  made  12332-502 
Jr2  305C  2.x,  on  retest  5  yrs  has  4765-210  2x  in  77 
days.  Sired  by  Tarbell  Gallant  Valroyal,  6  All  daugh¬ 
ters,  son  of  Former  World  Record  Peerless  Benda  and 
grandson  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta.  A  choice  indi¬ 
vidual.  Also  a  few  select  heifers  all  ages.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Three  large  grade  Guernseys,  due  in 
March.  Clarence  Barber,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Milking  Shorthorns,  Bull  calves 
and  heifers  of  all  ages  from  classified  and  Record 
of  Merit  dams.  J.  Martin  Lang,  ll.F.D.  3,  Ballston  Spa. 
New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


SELLING  10  registered  heifer  calves,  two  weeks  to  one 
year.  Herd  on  HIR  and  DIIIA.  Priced  accordingly 
Dam's  records  and  pedigree.  Hi-Ho  Farm  —  Darien, 
New  l'ork. 


BRAHMAN 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  Registered  Brahman  cows  due  to  calve 
in  the  spring  and  one  bull  or  will  trade  for  Shetland 
Ponies.  Russell  C.  Miller,  Springvilie,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


80  HEAD — New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves — 
300  to  400  lbs.  Either  steers  or  heifers  available — your 
choice.  Zenda  Farms— 1000  Islands — Clayton.  N.  Y 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Office  phone  218. 


HEREFORD  Bull.  IS  months  registered  sire  Prince 
Tone,  dam  Lady  Domino  No.  50,  priced  to  sell.  W. 
Stanley  Roberts,  Route  2.  Altamont.  N.  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  Small  commercial  Angus  herd.  22  females, 
3  years,  one  bull.  Southern  Vermont.  Box  514-BZ,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  an  international  Champion.  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  well  bred  Angus  bulls  2%  and  4  years. 
W.  Grupp,  Delamater  Rd.,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Registered  Angus  heifers  and  bull  sired 
by  Georgene  62”,  Estate  of  Thompson  Scoon,  Castle 
Brook  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Angus  Bull  for  Sale:  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines  and  type.  17  mo.  old,  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
Priced  reasonable.  For  further  details  write  William  J. 
Slaiglrt,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Phone  652-R. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  at  my  farm.  7  matched  pairs  of  3  year 
old  Belgian  colts,  weighing  from  2,500  to  3,400  lbs. 
per  pair.  Also  4  matched  pairs  of  4  year  old  mules, 
weighing  from  2,000  to  2,800  lbs.  per.  pair.  All  broke 
to  drive.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Stanley  513Y23. 


SHETLAND  Ponies  for  sale  at  all  times.  Hoosier 
Prince  G.  23357  at  stud.  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.H. 


MATCHED  Belgian  Geldings — 4-6  years,  3800.  David 
Fox,  Fonda,  New  York,  Phone  3-6776. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE:  Five  French  Alpine  Goats.  All  Pure  Breds. 
Priced  for  quick  Sale.  Lack  room.  Betty  DuMond,  56 
Liberty  St.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
breeding.  $3(  ,00  :  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca.  New  York.  40849. 


PEDIGREED  German  Shepherd  pups,  male  or  female 
$75.00.  Leonard.  76  Main,  Denvllle,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  $1.00 
extra  for  registration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  puppies.  Ready  for  new  homes. 
A.K.C.  Christopher  Robinson,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Phone  65F4. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1954 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


SWINE 


TURKEYS 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  6  Issue . 

. Closes  Feb.  19 

March  20  Issue  . 

...  Closes  March  5 

April  3  Issue  . 

..Closes  March  19 

April  17  Issue  . 

....  Closes  April  2 

FOR  SALE:  Boars,  open  &  bred  gilts  and  feeder  pigs, 
all  breeds.  For  catalog  write:  Ralph  Bliek,  See.  N. 
Y.  State  Swine  Assoc.  Williamson,  New  York. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  sen-ice  boars,  bred  gills,  pigs 
all  ages  for  breeders.  Can  ship  OK.  Good  stock.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Phone  S4S1,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY 


Mi  FREE  CHICKS  with  every  100  ordered,  at  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  if  order  is  placed  before  February  15. 
Sensational  cut  price  values  1  Egg  bred  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved,  pullorum  clean  28  pure  and  cross  breeds. 
Pullets  or  cockerels.  Low  as  $S.95  per  100.  Mt.  Healthy 
special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  oft,  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest  Manv 
matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  (record  of  performance)  males. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  big 
early  order  discount.  Order  early.  Save  money.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio.  Dept.  AA. 


67  RARE  Breeds  Chicks  including  Polish:  Spanish: 
Buttercups:  Turkens;  Australorps;  Houdans;  Lakenvel- 
ders;  Andalusians;  Cornish;  Anconas;  Sussex;  Ham- 
burgs;  Giants:  Brahmas;  Leghorns :  Minorcas ;  Orping¬ 
tons;  Vikings.  Wyandottes;  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all 
eastern  states  guaranteed  Handsome  catalogue,  col 
ored  pictures  free.  Murray  McMurrav  Hatchery.  Box 
B7U,  Webster  City.  Iowa. 


GOZZI  DOES  IT  AGAIN!  Wins  Grand  Championship, 
Boston.  Also  Reserve  Grand  Championship  with  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze.  Two  young  Gozzi  B.B.  Bronze,  a  Tom 
and  a  Hen,  were  rated  the  top  Live  Turkeys  at  the 
105th  BQSton  Poultry  Show.  For  Poults  That  Pay,  Buy 
Where  Champions  are  Bred  Delivery  dates  are  being 
rapidly  filled  but  wc  still  have  some  choice  dates  open 
for  Day-Old  Sexed  B.B.  Bronze  Toms  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Exclusive  Franchises  for  THOMPSON 
BROAD  WHITES.  Limited  supply;  write  for  information. 
And  we  have  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  Day-Old  Poults, 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Started  Poults.  Door  deliveries  on 
large  orders  to  most  New  England  points.  Write  for 
NEW  folder  and  prices.  Conn.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GOZZI  TURKEY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Box  A. 
U.S.  Route  1,  Guilford,  Conn.  We  Produce  TURKEYS 
only.  _ 

MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit.  Beltsvillo  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2. 
Penna. 

TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available. 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert’s 
Hatchery,  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-64273 _ 

BROAD-BREASTED,  White  Holland,  Bronze,  poults, 
eggs — reasonable — disease  free.  Sickinger  Farm,  South 
Walpole,  Mass.  _ _ 

EMPIRE  White  Turkey  Poults  for  superior  table  birds. 
Write  for  prices  and  dates  Forest  Farms.  Webster, 
New  York. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain 
R.  D.  4,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-8282. 


HIGH  quality  dairy  hay,  delivered  truckload  or  carload. 
E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne.  N,  Y.,  7-4461. 

HAY — First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-wheat 
straw  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike.  Syracuse 
N.  Y.  Phone  92SS5. 


BULBS 


10  LARGE  size  glad  bulbs.  5  varieties,  $1.25.  25  med¬ 
ium  size  glad 'bulbs,  10  varieties,  $2.00.  100  assorted 
flowering  size  bulbs,  $5.00  postpaid.  Gent's  Gardens 
Sodus,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs.  25  Large  bulbs  assorted  colors,  all 
well  known  varieties  for  $1.50;  100  for  $5.50.  Catalog 
on  request.  Hillside  Gardens,  Olean  Road,  South  Wales, 
New  York. 

DAHLIA  Tubers:  8.  all  different,  unlabeled,  $1,00. 
Gladiolus  bulbs;  choice  mixed.  Jumbos,  $4.00  per  100. 
Other  sizes.  $1.00;  $2.00  and  $3,00  per  100.  Bulblets, 
25c  per  100;  $1.00  per  pint.  All  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 — 100  C.O.D  Reds.  Rocks.  Hanrn- 
shtres  &  neav\  assorted  No  leghorns  Price  ar  hatchers 
>111  plus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  7  Pa 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Drydcn  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns,  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer. 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

CAPONS  $57.00  per  100,  4%  weeks  old.  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  including 
Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird  and  Peachblow 
Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  information  upon 
request.  Schwegler's  Hatchery,  205  Northampton 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

SPECIAL  Bargains!  Left  over  heavies  nc  leghorns. 
$8.95-100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy  chicks.  U.  S. 
approved  pullorum  clean.  Senu  nioniv  order  for  prompt 
shipments.  Mt.  Healtliy  Hatcheries  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio 

JACOBS  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  top  performance 
on  the  farm.  Our  stiain-cross,  Mount  Hope  males  to 

our  females,  has  proven  very  satisfactory  They  have 
what  it  takes  foi  a  good  commercial  flock.  Ask  for 

catalogue  and  prices.  Jacobs  Poultry  Breeding  Farm. 
Aurora,  New  York.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  2491. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  ol  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Faun. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 

lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 

care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New-  York. 

R1CHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.l.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  ot  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
tor  (older  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H 
Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  N.  Y 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor'  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

AAA  DAY  old-  broiler  chicks  natchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed,  $z.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220, 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline's  Chickery, 
Strausstown.  Pa. 


MARSHALL  S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you'll  want  our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


FORD'S  White  Leghorns — Proven  for  profits.  Brcnder 
strain — highest  livability  and  lowest  leucosis  during 
average  of  first  three  years  in  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test,  winner  of  second  test.  Vernon  Ford,  Route  6, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-5622. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  leathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

SAVE  TIME,  worry,  early  losses.  Buy  healthy  started 
chicks.  1-6  weeks  old  Approved,  pullorum  clean.  R.O.P. 
sired.  28  breeds.  Buy  your  chicks  out  of  danger.  Im¬ 
mediate  or  tuture  shipments.  Write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Don't  delay.  Write  now.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Dept.  AA.  Jit.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

WHITE  ROCKS — Contest  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free 
circular.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS  —  White  Leghorns  800  April  layers.  Excel¬ 
lent  strain.  Ready  for  delivery  now  or  later.  Grosser's 
Pullet  Farms,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  BETTER  Poults  At  Lower  Prices.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze — large  broad  white — Beltsville.  Healthy,  livable 
— rully  guaranteed.  Write  for  pictures  and  proof.  1,000 
lots  delivered  free  Kline's  Turkey  Plant.  Box  G.  Mid 
dlecreek.  Pa. 


WHY  ARE  Linesville  Broad-Breasted  poults  more 
profitable''  Practical  turkey  growers  tell  why  in  out- 
new  free  circular.  Hatching  turkey  poults  exclusively 
and  from  our  own  Penna. -U.S.  Pullorum  clean  breed¬ 
ers.  Three  popular  breeds.  Write  today.  Linesville 
Hatchery,  Box  31,  Linesville,  Pennsylvania. 


DUCKS 


DEPENDABLE  Incubators  for  hatching  duck  and  goose 
eggs.  All  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Rouen  Ducks,  massive  in  size,  four  varieties 
geese,  also  guineas,  illustrated  folder  free.  Goshen 
Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior  Strain 
\yhite  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00. 
Fawns  $28.00  Rouens  50c  ea.  Avlesburys,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Tou¬ 
louse,  White,  Brown  China  goslings.  .Brahma  and  B.aek 
Giant  chicks.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting.  Penna 


GEESE 


GEESE — Traditional  Christmas  fowl  goose  booklet  10c 
— Complete  information,  gosling*-  prices — Northnode 
Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

BUY  Pilgrim  Geese!  Know  who's  who.  Males  white, 
females  gray  Trio's  $25.00.  Frances  Meddaugh.  Purlins 
New  York 


GOSLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices  William  Gronwoldt.  Germantown  2, 
New  York, 


PUREBRED  Pilgrim  Geese  Hatching  Eggs  $1.90  each. 
Karl  Debler.  Chesterfield  Roau,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


i  • 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbitsl  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch.  Sellersville  24,  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


TRAPPERS:  Mink,  otter  and  heavy  raccoon  wanted 
Mink  scent  $1.00.  (October  skins  of  little  value)  H  C 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead.  N.  H. 


POPCORN 


POPPING  Com,  Thompson's  Bear  Paw,  tenderest  com 
you  ever  ate.  35c  per  lb.  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Glenn  L 
Thompson.  Johnson,  Vt. 


FRUIT 


LIVE  LONGER,  Feel  Better,  eating  Riolem  juiceful, 
uncolored  oranges,  grapefruit.  $2.50  bushel,  Riolemag, 
Denver,  Florida, 


PECANS 


PECANS  In  Shell: 'Same  prices  as  previous  ads.  Shelled 
pecan  meats,  5  lbs.,  $5.00  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor, 
Virginia. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


GENUINE  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — high  quality 
— $1.65  per  pound  F.O.B.  in  lots  of  10  pounds  or  more 
— contains  no  bedstraw — good  Empire  seed  is  extremely 
scarce.  Buy  now  at  this  low  price.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden, 
New  York. 


AMAZING  new  sugar  corn.  Terrific  for  garden.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Summit  Seeds  Box  5,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  Plant's  —  State  inspected,  Northern 
grown — 25  Standard  and  Everbearing  varieties;  New 
Durham  (Red),  Amber  (Yellow)  Raspberries —  Blue¬ 
berries — Blackberries.  Catalog  and  planting  guide  free. 
Walter  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG  Wanted:  Wild  roots  only.  Price  lists  free. 
H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H, 


NURSERY  Stock:  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast,  growing,  early  hearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color,  free 
catalog.  Attach,  25c  fo  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with 
our  free  catalog  a  hand  pruning  knife  worth  $1,00. 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 

GROW  Christmas  frees.  Ornamentals  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens  Profitable,  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide  Suncres'  Evergreen 
Nurseries  Dept  AA  Johnstown  Pa. 

BLUEBERRIES — Giant  Cultivated  Mixed  Named  Varie¬ 
ties — 2  Year,  6  to  10  inch — 10  for  $1.95;  2  Year,  10  to 
IS  inch —$5. 00  Dozen;  3  Year,  18  to  24  inch — 4  for 
$2.95— $8.25  Dozen— $60.00  hundred.  FOB  VOLK'S 
NURSERY,  Browns  Mills.  New  Jersey. 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings — Make  a  profit  from  those 
idle  acres  by  planting  a  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  We 
have  a  wide  selection  of  species — pines,  firs,  spruces. 
Free  catalog  on  request.  Write  today!  Paint  Creek 
Nurseries,  Rl.  Shippenville,  Pennsylvania. 

FASCINATING  Flower  Magazine — free — send  stamp. 
Tobe’s,  Niagara-on-the-Lake  18,  Canada. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  1S94-S  dime  pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913 
nickel  $1,000.00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  25c.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (D -350) , 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


MALE  AND  FEMALE— You  -an  earn  up  to  $3,581.00 
per  year  as  a  psychiatric  attendant  if  you  are  phys¬ 
ically  sound  and  of  average  intelligence.  No  experience 
necessary.  You  will  have  the  protection  of  State  Civil 
Service,  a  liberal  pension  when  you  are  55,  four  weeks 
paid  vacation,  medical  care  and  sick  leave  and  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities  This  is  an  offer  of  a  career 
with  lifetime  security.  Training  is  provided.  Apply— 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN  WANTED — For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co  11]  Irvins  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 


COPYWRITER  and  production  assistant  for  advertising 
agency  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  Young  man,  under  35. 
Copy  experience.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  growing  firm.  Starting  salary  $3,000.00.  Will  write 
copy  for  publication  ads,  radio,  movie  scripts,  brochures, 
and  direct  mail.  Some  client  contact.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  clear  Linking,  able  to  produce  ideas.  Must  be 
interested  in  long  term  employment "  and  advarfeement. 
Interviews  in  Ithaca.  Send  resume  to  Box  365A,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


FARM  CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALISTS  in  farm  appraisals,  farm  management, 
Special  engineering  problems  and  income  tax.  National 
Farm  Consulting  Service.  117  E.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  tor  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company.  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

RUG  STRIPS,  hooking  &  braiding,  send  for  free 
samples.  100%  wool  finest  quality.  Nudes  &  beige  for 
background  and  dyeing,  all  straight  edges,  $1.25  pound. 
Other  colors  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  pound.  We  have 
satisfied  the  fussiest  teachers.  Money  back  guarantee. 
We  send  only  the  colors  you  ask  for.  Try  us,  visit 
dur  factory,  see  garments  made.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
187  Orange  Street,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 

AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**  Sarf 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladif  dresses  $1-99 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview.  N.  J. 

PINKING  SHEARS.  Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Chromium 
plated,  precision  made.  Manufacturer’s  Christmas  over¬ 
stock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money  refunded. 
Order  by  mail.  Lincoln  Surplus  Sales.  1704  W.  Farwell 
Ave.,  Chicago  26,  Ill. 


RIBBON  Remnant  Bargain — 3  bunches,  everyday  colors,  t 
$1.00  postpaid.  90 — 100  feet  each  bunch.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  5  mo.  Newfoundland  Female — Reg.  won¬ 
derful  companions — $50.00.  Black.  Michaei  Kershner*. 

Farmington,  Maine. 


MEXICAN  Imported  pottery,  baskets,  etc.  Try  a  $1-99 
postpaid  surprise  packa'ge.  Complete  price-list  on  re¬ 
quest.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 
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SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected.  Free  booklet  gives  full  In¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison.  543  Jarvis 
St..  Toronto,  Canada. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  terra  soon.  Free  catalog.  Relscb 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c,  12-35C.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1, 
New  York. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  Days — Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad_any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed.  Including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  -each  negative,  for  only 
35c,  America's  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray’s 
Photo  Service,  Dept.  NE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


FINEST  quality  enlargements.  4x5-25c:  5x7-35c; 

8xio-55c;  oil  colored-75c  extra.  Mrs.  Claude  Adams. 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox. 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARMS  WANTED:  It  won’t  b<=  long  before  farm  buy 
ers,  like  spring  blooms,  will  be  popping  out  all  over 
the  place.  With  all  winter  to  dream  about  the  perfect 
hideaway  or  an  A-l  income-producer,  they’ll  be  ripe 
for  a  good  proposition.  Tell  them  about  your  farm 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York 
Times  Farms  and  Acreage  Feature.  This  annual  direc¬ 
tory  will  be  published  on  six  Sundays,  February  21 
through  Alarch  28,  and  will  reach  more  than  790,000 
families  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  The 
Times  publishes  more  farms  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper.  For  details  consult  your  local 
real  estate  broker.  If  you  wish  we’ll  help  you  write  an 
ad.  Just  send  the  facts  to  us.  Type  will  be  set,  proofs 
shown  and  costs  quoted.  Write  The  New  York  Times. 
Farms  and  Acreage  Desk  No.  108,  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department.  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NEW  STROUT  CATALOG,  just  out!  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  34  states,  coast-to-coast,  over  3200  bargains 
described.  Green  cover.  Mailed  free.  World’s  largest; 
54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


FARMS:  “From  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  Catskills.’’ 
Free  catalog  on  request.  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  or  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


DEPRESSION  Prices— -We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts,  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment.,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

FARM  MACHINERY— 29  used  balers  New  Holland, 
AC  and  IIIC.  Save  $650.00  on  55T.  38  used  combines, 
all  makes  and  sizes.  IHC  12  ft.  SP,  ’$1,295.00.  Selection 
85  used  tractors,  $100.00  up.  7  used  Field  Harvesters, 
can  give  real  trades  on  New  Holland  Field  Harvesters. 
24  ft.  hay  and  grain  elevators  $233.00.  60  grain  drills, 
all  sizes,  John  Deere  16-8  low  wheel,  save  $325.00. 
All  sizes  New  Ontario  drills  50  used  manure  spreaders. 
10  acres  covered  with  equipment,  com  binders,  grain 
binders  and  hay  loaders.  Come  in  and  bring  your 
neighbors.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


DON’T-  be  killed  or  injured  by  your  own  tractoi  if  yon 
slip  or  fall.  Tractor  stops  instantly;  get  Flash-0 -St-  i 
tractor  safety.  It’s  iust  what  you  need  if  children  ride 
your  tractor.  Remote  control.  Mail  orders.  Send  $3.95 
to  Arthur  E.  Adams.  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  Box  59. 

BUILD  Your  Own  Organic  Shredder  1  Save  $100!  Sturdy, 
practical,  power  driven,  converts  autumn  leaves,  garden 
wastes,  into  ideal  compost  or  mulch.  Plans —  instruc¬ 
tions  $3.00.  Organic  Shredder,  Box  34-AA254,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Jeep  motor,  rebuilt,  generator,  starter, 
ignition  all  on.  Asking  $160.00.  Otto  Brunnhuber,  Put¬ 
nam  Valley,  N.  Y 


NEW  PTO  tractor  chain  saws.  $175.00.  C.  Loomis, 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE :  Model  14  Humidaire  goose  incubator — 300 
egg  capacity — used  three  seasons.  Reasonably  priced. 
James  S.  Chatfield,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  Used  Equipment  from  your  Caterpillar 
dealer,  the  Casellini-Venable  Corp.  An  excellent  stock 
of  quality  used  machinery — most  having  been  taken  in 
trade  on  new  Caterpillar  machines.  All  guaranteed  to 
be  exactly  as  listed — your  assurance  of  the  best  in  used 
equipment.  Tractor — Caterpillar  D-6,  latest  series  new 
1949  with  hydraulic  bulldozer  completely  reconditioned 
in  our  shop,  reasonable.  Tractor — International  TD-9 
wide  gauge  with  Bucyrus-Erie  hydraulic  bulldozer,  new 
1952,  very  good  condition,  $5,200.00.  Tractor — Cater¬ 
pillar  D-8 — 2U  series  with  hydraulic  bulldozer,  good 
condition,  needs  few  repairs,  very  reasonable  as  Is. 
Tractor — International  TD18  with  hydraulic  bulldozer, 
late  1950,  engine  just  overhauled.  All  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  Tractor — Caterpillar  D7,  new  1950  with  hy¬ 
draulic  angledozer,  all  reconditioned  and  guaranteed. 
a  buy  at  $12,900.00.  Tractor— International  T-9  wide 
gauge  with  hydraulic  angledozer,  1949,  very  good  con¬ 
dition,  $3,000,000.  Tractor — Caterpillar  D8— IH  series 
with  LeTourneau  cable  bulldozer  good  condition,  very 
reasonable.  John  Deere  MC  crawler  tractor  with  dozer 
a-nd  winch,  1952,  reasonable.  Moto  Crane-Lorain  TL-20, 
15  ton  capacity,  6x4  chassis,  late  model,  60  ft.  boom, 
excellent  condition.  Many  other  items  to  choose  from. 
Write,  wire,  phone  your  needs  today!  Casellini-Venable 
Corporation,  540  No.  Main  St.,  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  Barre  90. 


FOR  SALE:  Cletrac  model  A-G6,  excellent  condition, 
dirt  and  ice  grousers.  Ford-Ferguson  Tractor  with 
mower,  cultivator  scoop  and  com  planter.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Robert  Tyler,  Delancey,  N,  Y.  Phone  Delhi 
1-2226, 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


IVESTOCK  is  abused  in  many 
ways,  but  never  more  than  when 
someone  takes  a  set  of  figures 
to  prove  that  some  specie  is  no 
good,  economically,  to  anyone.  It  is  just 
as  possible  to  reverse  figures  and  prove 
how  good  economically,  any  specie 
can  be. 

Figures  are  bare,  cold  things;  ani¬ 
mals  are  not,  and  neither  is  the  human 
under  whose  care  the  economic  value 
of  any  animal  depends.  Only  to  point 
this  up,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  money-making  sheep 
men,  both  past  and  present  in  the 
Northeast,  let  us  reverse  some  figures 
given  by  Bradford  D.  Crossman,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  January  16  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  under  the  title 
“Figure  Your  Earnings  from  Sheep.” 

We  will  use  his  figures  on  everything, 
i.e.,  maintenance,  costs,  prices  and  in¬ 
come  received,  etc.  He  uses  the  words 
“extra  labor”  for  sheep  making  me 
wonder  what  is  “extra  labor”  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  labor  connected  with  a 
dairy  herd.  Also  building  costs  for  hous¬ 
ing  sheep  are  very  different  than  for  a 
dairy  barn,  milk  house,  etc.  But  let  us 
forget  those  things,  as  he  has! 

Rapid  Returns 

Thirty-five  (his  figures)  yearling 
ewes  cost  today,  at  $20  a  head,  $700;  a 
purebred  ram,  $75,  or  36  head  at  a  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  $775.00.  The  first  year  with 
133%  lamb  crop  (his  figure)  or  46 
lambs  sold  in  5  to  7  months  averaging 
100  pounds  (many  good  sheep  men  do 
this  every  year)  is  $920.00  at  20c  a 
pound  (his  figure)  plus  wool  income  of 
8  pounds  at  52c  on  36  head  is  $149.76, 
making  a  total  income  for  the  first  year 
of  $1,069.76.  Now,  the  good  sheep  man 
has  his  sheep  paid  for  and  $294.76  be¬ 
sides,  in  the  first  year. 

He  keeps  them  four  years  for  an  in¬ 
come  of  $4,279.04  and  then  sells  them, 
that  is,  the  original  36  head  weighing 
120  pounds  each  at  9.2  cents  (his  fig- 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


ures)  or  $432.00  for  a  total  income  for 
four  years  of  $4,711.04. 

Now,  again  using  Professor  Cross¬ 
man’s  figures,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  sheep  including  raking  hay,  seed¬ 
ing  acres,  baling  hay,  veterinary  costs, 
equipment,  fencing,  ram  replacement, 
taxes,  and  interest,  etc.,  is  $638.37  per 
year — high  enough  don’t  you  think? 
Anyway,  then  for  four  years,  mainten¬ 
ance  cost  would  be  $2,553.48  (his  fig¬ 
ures).  Now  subtract  this  cost  from  in¬ 
come  and  you  still  have  the  35  ewes 
and  ram  returning  you  a  net  profit  of 
$2,157.56. 

Then  you  can  go  out  and  buy  35 
yearling  ewes  and  a  ram  for  $775  and 
over  a  period  of  years  you  will  not  only 
learn  about,  but  love  sheep  and  also 
pay  for  your  farm  as  well. 

The  Other  Side 

To  again  prove  how  misleading  cold 
figures  on  livestock  can  be,  let’s  take 
the  only  sentence  in  which  Professor 
B.  D.  Crossman  uses  cows  in  his  article 
and  tear  down  instead  of  build  up;  not 
because  of  any  desire  to  tear  down  but 
to  show  what  can  be  done  with  cold 
figures. 

This  is  the  one  sentence  on  cows  he 
uses:  “An  average  cow  using  about  the 
same  facilities  as  six  ewes,  could  return 
$175  to  $200  over  direct  expenses.” 
Surely  he  does  not  compare  the  facili¬ 
ties  necessary  for  dairy  cows  the  same 
as  for  sheep,  hut  he  does.  Anyway, 
good  economists  say  a  cow  is  four 
years  old  before  she  has  paid  her  way 
from  calf-heifer  to  freshening  and  milk. 
They  also  say  that  there  is  a  complete 
turnover  of  all  dairy  cows  in  numbers 
every  five  to  six  years. 

So,  we  have  the  sheep  man  pocketing 
a  very  nice  profit  on  just  36  sheep  be¬ 
fore  “average”  cows  have  made  a 


FEBRUARY  ROY  PICKS 
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land  that  has  produced  for  America 
some  of  its  finest,  hardest,  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  most  beloved  Christian 
citizens. 

That’s  what  the  Redman  family  is 
considered  by  their  Allegany  County 
neighbors  at  Fillmore  —  respectable, 
dependable  and  humble  people.  And, 
although  they  were  at  first  a  little 
worried  about  Marvin’s  choice,  his 
neighbors  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Short  Tract  Methodist  Church  which 
he  attends  regularly,  respect  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  spirit  of  this  20-year-old  Mar¬ 
vin  Redman. 


nickel,  and  also  by  “average”  you  have 
then  got  less  than  two  years  to  go  with 
the  cows. 

“Average”  with  livestock  figures 
means  nothing;  it’s  like  the  man  say¬ 
ing  he  has  80-pound  lambs  when  half 
of  them  weigh  40  pounds  and  the  other 
half  120  pounds,  or,  the  dairyman  say¬ 
ing  he  has  an  average  herd  when  half 
his  cows  are  12,000-pound  producers 
and  the  other  half  1,000-pound  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  greatest  factor  in  all  livestock 
production  is  the  human  factor.  The  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  figures,  be  they  plus  or  minus. 
Never  is  there  a  time  that  any  and 
every  specie  of  livestock  is  not  making 
money  for  some  farmers. 

Cows,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  and 
horses  have  paid  for  most  of  the  farms 
in  the  Northeast  and  are  continuing  to 
do  so. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
SATURDAY-FEBRUARY  27 
70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Blood  Tested,  Calf  Vaccinated,  T.B.  Acer. 

Willis  E.  Blodgett  selling  at  his  farm  4  miles 
south  of  Copake,  N.  Y.  on  Copake  to  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  road.  10  miles  north  of  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y.  25  miles  south  of  Gt.  Barrington, 
Mass,  and  15  miles  north  of  Lakeville,  Conn. 

20  Fresh  and  close  springers;  16  bred  heifers; 
7  heifer  calves;  20  in  all  stages;  10  open 
heifers;  2  bulls. 

SENSATIONAL  PRODUCTION  RECORDS 
ON  COWS  SELLING 

2  with  623  and  628  lbs.  fat;  9  from  519  to 
594  lbs.  fat;  6  from  403  to  461  lbs.  fat;  7 
from  15,020  to  17,730  lbs.  of  milk.  Many 
more  over  12,000. 

Herd  rich  in  Dunloggin  Bloodlines,  18  bred  to  a  son 
of  Dunloggin  Deen  Var,  7  granddaughters  of  Dunloggin 
Follow  On,  are  selling. 

Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M.  Lunch  Available.  Heated 
Tent.  3,000  bales  good  feeding  hay  selling. 

BE  SURE  YOU  ATTEND  THIS  QUALITY  DISPER¬ 
SAL.  THE  KIND  RARELY  AVAILABLE. 

Willis  E.  Blodgett,  Owner,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sale  Mgr.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


THE  REGULAR  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY  -  MARCH  3 

EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Which  is  on  Rte.  12-B  between  Hamilton  and 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.  40  miles  Southeast  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  30  miles  Southwest  of  Utica  and  50 
miles  northeast  of  Binghamton. 
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85  Fresh  and  close  springers;  15  ready  for 
service,  high  record  bulls.  Many  good  heifers 
of  all  ages  including  heifer  calves. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  AT  EARLVILLE 
WHERE  YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  FOR  LESS. 
Sale  starts  10:30  A.M.  in  comfortable  pavilion. 
Lunch  available. 


FULL  LINE  poultry  range  equipment.  Range  shelters, 
feeders,  etc.  Free  literature.  Booher  Co.,  M.C.  52, 
Warren,  Ohio. 

SEPTIC  TANK  —  Outdoor  toilet  Cleaner — Forget  dis¬ 
posal  worries  1  One  PEPTANK  treatment  flushed  into 
toilet  monthly  unclogs  pipes,  reduces  mass  and  odor. 
Harmless  to  plumbing  and  fields.  Trial  Supply,  $1.25. 
Year’s  Supply,  $3.50.  Postpaid.  American  Chemical 
Products  Company  Dept.  K.  632  North  18th  Street, 
Richmond  23,  Virginia. 

KEROSENE  space  heaters,  surplus,  slightly  used,  will 
heat  4  room  house,  guaranteed  condition,  $24.00,  also 
smaller  size  $19.00,  John  Nelson  Croton,  N.  Y 
CRoton  1-4357. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator  —  gives  exact  spreading — 50  to  8,000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee— 12,000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers, _  cemetery  lettering. 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7;  Concord.  N.  H. 
Tel.  4498. 


The  editors  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  share  that  feeling,  and  with  his 
neighbors  wish  every  success  to  this 
young  man  who  voluntarily  took  on  a 
tough  job,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
dug  in. 

That’s  why  Marvin  Redman  is  our 
Boy  of  the  Month  for  February.  A 
check  for  $50  and  a  handsome  certifi¬ 
cate  from  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  have  been  forwarded  to 
him. 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sale  Mgr.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  AYRSHIRES 

Heifers,  calves,  from  record  dams 
and  approved  sires. 

MYERBRAE  AYRSHIRES 
Barnerville,  New  York 

Frank  Terrio,  R.  I,  Lewiston,  Me. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY - MARCH  13 

At  Greystone  Farms,  6  miles  south  of  Copake,  Columbia  Co.  N.  Y.  4  miles  west  of 
Route  22,  10  miles  west  of  Mass.  State  line. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing,  safe,  harmless  powder.  Easy, 
economical  to  use.  Saves  digging,  pumping.  150.000 
customers  guarantee  satisfaction.  Details  Free.  Burson 
Laboratories,  Dept.  0-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


WORLD’S  smallest  Bible  50c.  Three,  $1.00.  Empires, 
Box  301,  Amesbury  3,  Mass. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
New  York. 


FRESH  Cut  Flowers:  T»y  a  bouquet.  Postpaid,  $1.00 
or  write  for  information  and  quantity  prices.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 
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T.B.  Acer.  Bang’s  Certified,  Calf  Vaccinated,  Healthy  in  every  respect. 

32  Milkers— 18  fresh  since  Dec.  end  Close  Springers.  Others  bred  back  for  fall  fresh¬ 
ening.  20  bred  and  open  heifers,  15  heifer  calves,  2  herd  sires. 

OUTSTANDING  PRODUCTION 

21  cows  have  records  from  450  to  637  fat  on  2x  milking.  3  animals  have  records  of  637 
lbs.,  621  lbs.  and  609  lbs.  fat  on  2x  milking. 

RICH  IN  RAG  APPLE  BREEDING 

28  daughters  of  Bond  Haven  Sovereign  Fleetmaster  sell — A  son  of  Rowsdale  Rag  Apple 
Sovereign  out  of  an  over  700  lb.  daut.  of  “Marksman.’’ 

Sale  starts  10:30  A.M.  with  complete  line  of  modern  machinery.  Includes  New  Holland  Baler, 
2  nearly  new  International  tractors. 

Sale  in  warm  tent.  Lunch  available.  Catalogs  at  ringside. 

FARM  HAS  BEEN  SOLD.  Make  sure  you’re  there  for  the  many  bargains. 

Bernard  and  Leo  Goldstein,  Owners,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sale  Manager  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1954 

GOOD 

FLAVOR 


lhj  ALBERTA  D.  SHACK  ELTON 


R 


EMEMBER  hearing  about 
the  days  when  weekly  doses 
of  sulphur  and  molasses 
were  thought  to  cure  that 
letdown,  tired  feeling  which 
came  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  ? 
We  now  know  that  molasses  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  iron  and  a  good  source 
of  calcium — and  besides  being  nutri¬ 
tious,  its  wonderful  spicy  flavor  and  the 
many  ways  it  can  be  used  in  foods 
rhake  it  a  popular  sweetener.  Here  are 
some  of  my  favorite  recipes  with  “that 
good  molasses  flavor”: 


SHOO-FLY  PIE 

Shoo-Fly  Pie,  sometimes  called 
“Pebble  Dash,”  is  a  popular  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  recipe.  It  is  not  really  a 
pie,  as  it  resembles  a  cake;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  baked  in  a  crust,  it  is  called 
pie.  There  are  several  versions  of  Shoo- 
Fly  pie,  but  this  recipe  with  its  moist 
layer  under  the  crumbs  is  the  one 
which  is  popular  with  my  family.  A 
slice  makes  a  good  lunch  box  sweet. 

11/2  cups  flour 

y2  cup  brown  or  white  sugar 
6  tablespoons  shortening  (part 
butter) 

1  cup  molasses 
1  cu-p  hot  water 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
I  teaspoon  vinegar 
1  unbaked  pie  shell 
Make  a  crumb  mixture  of  the  flour, 
sugar  and  shortening  by  mixing  them 
like  pie  dough.  Add  the  hot  water  to 
the  molasses.  Mix  the  baking  soda  and 
vinegar  and  add  to  the  molasses  mix¬ 
ture.  Pour  this  liquid  into  the  pastry 
lined  tin  and  quickly  sprinkle  the 
crumb  mixture  evenly  over  the  liquid. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  25  to  35 
minutes  or  until  the  crust  and  crumbs 


are  lightly  browned  and  the  filling  set 

SPICE  CAKE  WITH  RAISIN  FILLING 

This  is  another  favorite  home  recipe 
and  also  makes  a  good  lunch  box 
sweet.  I  never  frost  this-«cake,  but  a 
fluffy  white  or  seafoam  frosting  would 
make  it  real  party  fare! 

*/2  cup  shortening 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

i/2  cup  molasses 

3/4  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 

2  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 

i/2  teaspoon  cloves 

/8  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether.  Add  one  egg  at  a  time  and 
beat  well  after  each  addition.  Add  the 
molasses.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  add  alternately  with  the 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  Place  in  two 
greased  8-inch  cake  pans.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°)  for  30  to  35 
minutes.  Cool  and  remove  from  the 
pans  and  place  the  raisin  filling  (re¬ 
cipe  below)  between  the  layers. 
Sprinkle  top  with  sifted  confectioners’ 
sugar. 

The  batter  may  be  baked  in  greased 
muffin  tins  and  each  cup  cake  split 
open  when  cool  and  filled  with  the  rai¬ 
sin  filling.  If  you  wish  to  frost  the 
cake,  reserve  one  egg  white  from  the 
eggs  in  the  recipe  for  your  favorite 
frosting. 

RAISIN  FILLING 

1  cup  chopped  raisins 
i/2  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  flour 
1/2  cup  chopped  nuts 
1/2  cup  water 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  cook  until 
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768.  The  piecing  is  easy  and  it's  fun  to 
plan  the  colors  for  this  Double  Star  Quilt, 
beautiful  enough  to  become  an  heirloom! 
Four  materials  or  scraps;  all  straight  seams. 
Pattern  pieces  and  directions,  25  cents. 


503 •  Knit  a  shrug  to  toss  over  every¬ 
thing!  Fast  and  easy  pattern  stitch 
trimmed  with  ribbing.  Easy-to-follow 
knitting  directions.  Misses'  sizes  32- 
34;  36-38  included.  25  cents. 


thickened  slightly  (about  5  minutes). 
Cool  and  place  between  the  layers  of 
spice  cake. 

REAL  BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD 

1  cup  rye  meal 
1  cup  wholewheat  flour 
1  cup  cornmeal 
y4  tablespoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  seedless  raisins 
y4  cup  molasses 

2  cups  buttermilk 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together, 
add  the  raisins,  and  mix  well.  Add  the 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Steamed  brown  bread,  hot  and  fragrant 
with  molasses  and  spread  with  butter,  is 
good  enough  to  make  a  person  pass  up 
dessert! 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING 
NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (no 
stamps,  please)  for  EACH  pattern 
to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH 
pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send 
an  additional  TWENTY  CENTS  for 
Needlecraft  Catalog. 


7372.  Pinafore  and  bonnet  with 
hearts-and-flowers  embroidery.  Opens 
flat  for  ironing.  Child's  sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10.  Embroidery  motifs,  tissue  pat¬ 
tern.  Be  sure  to  STATE  SIZE.  25  cents. 


7095.  Iron-on  tea  loses.  Yellow  and 
orange  with  green  leaves.  No  embroid- 
ery!  Washable!  Transfer  of  12  motifs, 
four,  4V2  x  4V2  to  3)4  x  8V2  inches;  eight, 
1%  x  l!/s  to  3  x  2%  inches.  25  cents. 
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How  to  Recognize 
Furniture  Woods 

I'm  sure  your  readers  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  an  article  telling  us  how  to 
distinguish  the  various  kinds  of  woods 
found  in  Early  American  furniture.  Most 
farmhouses  contain  some  old  furniture 
which  the  owners  would  like  to  refinish. 

—An  avid  reader,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the 
common  native  woods  used  in  old  fur¬ 
niture,  as  there  are  a  few  simple  char¬ 
acteristics  of  color  and  pores  that  are 
easy  to  remember.  For  example,  walnut 
and  mahogany  look  much  alike  when 
one  considers  the  pattern  and  the  open 
pores  that  show  as  small  dark  lines  on 
flat  surfaces  and  tiny  dots  on  the  end 
grain.  (These  pores  are  larger  on  new 
wood  and  much  tighter  on  old  wood. 
This  is  one  way  to  recognize  repair 
work.)  But  look  at  the  color,  and  you 
will  find  that  walnut  has  a  brown  color, 
and  mahogany  is  more  red.  It  is  true 
that  walnut  varies  from  a  medium  red¬ 
dish  brown  to  a  darker  blackish  brown, 
and  mahogany  varies  from  a  light  red¬ 
dish  brown  to  a  dark  purple-red  color, 
but  the  walnut  is  always  more  brown 
than  red. 

Cherry  and  Mahogany  have  much  the 
same  variation  in  color,  but  the  open 
pores  that  can  be  seen  on  mahogany 
are  either  missing  in  cherry  or  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Rosewood,  so  popular  in  the  Early 
Victorian  period,  can  be  recognized  by 
the  black  streaks  running  through  it. 
It,  too,  is  quite  similar  in  grain  to  the 
mahogany  with  open  pores  easily  seen. 

Soft  White  Pine,  commonly  used  by 
early  settlers  for  simple  household  fur¬ 
niture,  has  a  close,  very  fine  grain  and 
has  turned  to  a  warm  brownish  yellow 
with  age. 

Sugar  Maple,  the  wood  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  middle-class  fur¬ 
niture  of  New  England  in  the  early 
days,  has  a  hard  smooth  texture,  and 
the  pores  cannot  be  seen  without  a  lens. 
The  color  varies  from  very  light  in  the 
outer  sapwood  to  a  reddish  brown  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  log.  The  light  sap- 
wood  was  often  used  as  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  substitute  for  satinwood.  “Curly” 
maple  and  “bird’s-eye”  maple  come 
from  the  trees  in  which  irregularities 
in  the  fibre  growth  develop. 

Whitewood,  often  in  old  inexpensive 
washstands,  tables,  and  the  inside  of 
drawers,  is  a  light,  soft  wood  with  a 
greenish  color. 

It  is  often  easy  to  recognize  woods 
by  the  style  of  the  furniture,  or  at 
least  simmer  the  choice  down  to  two  or 
three  possibilities.  The  booklet  “Three 
Centuries  of  Furniture”  will  be  of  great 
help  in  learning  to  know  what  woods 
were  used  in  different  styles  of  furni¬ 
ture.  To  get  a  copy,  write  to  Mailing 
Room,  Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25  cents. 

Crafts  Supplies 

This  column  answers  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  on  antiques  (furniture) and  on  re¬ 
finishing  and  decorating  furniture;  al¬ 
so,  questions  pertinent  to  some  of  the 
crafts.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting 
your  craft  supplies  locally,  you  may 
send  for  a  price  list  of  craft  supplies 
which  you  can  get  from  The  Work¬ 
shop.  The  list  includes  supplies  for  near¬ 
ly  all  kinds  of  crafts  and  refinishing 
work.  To  get  a  copy  of  it,  send  10  cents 
plus  3  cents  postage,  to  The  Workshop, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca, N.  Y. 
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WHEN  YOU  BAKE 

Qwe,  tyomsfy  a  dhwJtf 


USE  THE  BEST  BAKING  POWDER 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING  POWDER 


Baking  with  Davis  “double 
action”  means  super-lightness 
fine  texture.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted!  Send  for  easy  baking 
QUICK-MIX  Charts.  R.  B. 
Davis  Company,  Dept.  AA- 
25,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


ONONDAGA 

WARREN  &  JEFFERSON 

Everything  in  Syracuse  at  your  door-  % 
step  —  right  downtown  —  near  stores,  'III, 
theatres,  churches.  3  restaurants  — famous 
Travel  Room.  500  rooms  —  ideal  for 
conventions  —  sample  rooms,  ball 


room,  roof  garden.  Garage  next 
to  hotel.  Inquire  today. 


%//, 


%/ 


SYRACUSE 

\i„  New  York 


LENOX 


NORTH  NEAR  DELAWARE 

Buffalo’s  hotel  of  distinction  —  air- 
conditioned,  new  Mt.  Vernon  dining 
room,  new  Grenadier  cocktail  lounge, 
new  guest  rooms  and  furnished 
apartments,  designed  by  Ballard  of 
N.Y.C.—  Radio  in  every  room — TV  if 
desired.  Free  parking.  Write  today. 


BUFFALO 

New  York 


Thomas  Flannigan,  R.  I,  Lakewood,  Pa. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 
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WALL  PflM? 


yourse.f  —  Paper  your  entire  I 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room; 
FREE— BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Complete  instructions  for  measuring,  1 
hanging.  Large  17  x  10  samples  make  | 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de¬ 
signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  %.  We  pay  | 
postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
45th  Year  Dept.  76  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


WOOLENS 

At  MILL  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  Spring’s 
most  beautiful  all  wool  and  part  wool  ma¬ 
terials.  Make  all  your  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments;  men’s  sport  shirts  and 
jackets,  at  home,  and  save  precious 
dollars.  FREE  SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-2,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


What’s  Your  Hobby  ? 

More  Hobby  Letters  from  our  Readers 


Puppies  and  Letters 
To  Shut-ins 

HAVE  two  hobbies.  One  is  raising 
Spitz  pups  and  half-Persian  kittens, 
which  I  sell  when  house-broken.  In  the 
cold  and  rainy  seasons  I  write  informa¬ 
tive,  inspirational  and  chatty  letters  to 
shut-ins  for  25c  each.  They  send  a 
dollar  for  four  letters,  plus  whatever 
small  gift  I  choose  to  send  to  each  of 
them. 

Nobody  would  get  rich  this  way  but 
I  enjoy  myself  without  over-taxing  my 
health. — Mrs.  F.  Mercer,  R.  1.  Windsor, 
New  York. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Rag  Rugs 

WHEN  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I 
wanted  to  do  something  besides 
just  help  with  house  work.  My  mother 
had  a  friend  who  was  always  talking 
about  crocheting  rag  rugs,  so  I  started 
to  make  them.  At  first  it  was  hard 
work  and  discouraging,  but  I  would  not 
give  up.  I  remember  the  first  one 
wouldn’t  lie  flat  on  the  floor  because 
I  didn’t  increase  the  stitches  right.  But 
I  soon  learned  after  that,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  I  had  something  to  show. 

I  began  to  get  buyers  for  the  rugs 
and  it  kept  me  busy.  I  found  I  had  a 
good  hobby.  Now  that  I  am  older  I 
sure  enjoy  making  rag  rugs  for  gifts 
and  for  my  own  home,  and  I  can  make 
an  extra  dollar  too. — Mrs.  George  Berg, 
Box  212,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

Hand-Made  Decorated 
Blouses 

Y  HOBBY  is  decorating  blouses  by 
painting  flowers  and  different  de¬ 
signs  on  them  with  textile  paints. 

First  I  draw  the  design  as  I  would 
like  to  have  it  appear  on  the  blouse. 
Then  I  transfer  the  design  to  the  cut¬ 
out  blouse,  paint  it,  and  after  it  dries 
I  set  it  by  placing  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  painted  area  and  going  over  it  with 
a  warm  iron  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
I  sew  the  blouse. 

Four  years  ago  I  entered  a  few 
blouses  in  a  sewing  contest  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  won  first  prize  on  one  blouse 
at  the  William  S.  Taylor  silk  shop, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Later  they  sent  this  blouse 
to  New  York  City  for  a  national  sew- 


APPLESAUCE  AND 
GINGERBREAD 

By  Edith  Horton 

Sandwiches  and  salad  and  meat  thinly 
sliced. 

Blueberries  and  melons  and  tea  that  is 
iced. 

These  can  be  eaten  by  one  who  eats 
alone. 

And  never  will  the  heart  of  her  be  heavy 
as  stone. 

But  applesauce  and  gingerbread  in  dark 
winter  weather. 

These  should  be  eaten  by  families 
together. 

With  lamp-light  shining  on  each  around 
the  table. 

And  men  coming  in  from  the  fields  and 
the  stable; 

And  the  clatter  of  silver  and  the  good 
man-talk. 

And  small  fingers  dusty  with  red  and  blue 
chalk. 

Sandwiches  and  salad  and  food  such  as 
these 

Can  be  eaten  carelessly  as  happy  as  you 
please. 

But  applesauce  and  gingerbread  in  dark 
winter  weather. 

These  should  be  eaten  by  families 
together. 


ing  contest,  where  I  won  an  honorable 
mention. 

I  am  a  Polish  farm  woman,  at  middle 
age,  and  have  raised  four  children,  all 
grown  up  now.  —  Mrs.  Catherine  How- 
anietz,  R.D.  1,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

Scrapbooks  for  Sliut-ins 

Y  HOBBY  is  making  scrapbooks 
from  greeting  cards.  My  friends 
save  their  Christmas,  Easter,  Valen¬ 
tine  and  get-well  cards  for  me.  I  make 
books  from  colored  cambric  —  red, 
green,  pink  or  blue.  The  edges  are  cut 
with  pinking  shears  and  the  pages 
stitched  through  the  middle  to  hold 
them  together. 

I  cut  out  the  colorful  pictures  and 
usually  paste  like  objects  together.  For 
example,  Santas,  snow  men,  children, 
religious  subjects,  and  animals  all 
make  attractive  pages.  Sometimes  I 
add  foods  from  the  women’s  magazines, 
but  these  do  not  give  as  much  body  to 
the  pages  as  the  heavier  pictures  do. 

When  I  read  in  the  papers  of  a  child 
who  is  ill  or  injured,  I  send  a  scrap¬ 
book.  I  also  send  scrapbooks  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  child-care  agencies,  and  have 
received  many  grateful  and  appreci¬ 
ative  letters.  — Mrs.  Lloyd  MacMullan, 
819  Chain  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Kitchen  Klatter 

WITH  this  issue  starts  a  Cooking 
Corner,  titled  as  above,  where  you 
will  find  some  timely  tips  on  food.  We 
hope  you  will  like  this  innovation.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  write  us  your  ideas  about 
some  of  the  things  you  think  might 
be  included  from  time  to  time. 

*  *  * 

Fresh  strawberry  jam  in  the  winter? 
Why  not?  Combine  2%  cups  of  your 
own  frozen  sliced  strawberries  or  two 
of  the  commercially  frozen  12-ounce 
packages,  thawed,  with  %  cup  water 
and  4  tablespoons  of  powdered  fruit 
pectin  (about  }/%  box)  in  a  large  sauce¬ 
pan.  Place  on  high  heat,  bring  to  a  boil, 
stirring  constantly.  At  once  stir  in  2% 
cups  of  sugar  and  bring  the  mixture 
quickly  to  a  boil  again.  Boil  hard  one 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  the  heat,  skim  off  foam,  and  pour 
into  glasses.  Cover  and  store  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  until  it  disappears. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  like  a  variety  of  breads  with¬ 
out  having  them  dry  up  before  they 
are  used  up  ?  Buy  several  different 
kinds  of  breads  (sliced)  and  make  up 

mixed  packages  for  the  freezer. 

*  *  * 

Make  your  own  Brown  and  Serve 
Rolls:  Partially  bake  some  rolls  (about 
5  or  6  minutes  or  until  dough  is  set) 
when  yoq  make  rolls  for  a  meal.  Cool 
and  package  for  the  freezer  for  future 
use. 

*  *  * 

Fresh  pork  stores  more  successfully 
in  the  frozen  state  than  cured  and 
smoked  pork.  Fresh  sausage  may  be 
stored  at  0°  F.  or  lower  for  1  to  3 
months.  Do  not  add  salt  before  freez¬ 
ing  as  it  hastens  the  development  of 
rancidity. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  brown 

meringues  on  puddings?  Try  this  easy 
way:  Make  your  meringues  as  usual 
from  the  whites  of  the  eggs  used  in 
the  pudding,  using  2  tablespoons  of 
sugar  for  each  white.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  on  a  lightly  greased  cooking 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
5  to  8  minutes  or  until  delicately 

browned.  Cool  slightly  and  lift  off  pan 
to  pudding  with  a  spatula. 

—Alberta  D.  Shackelton 
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2750.  Picture  this  soft  casual  with 
button  detail  in  new  Spring  prints  and 
crepes  that  look  towards  Easter.  In 
any  fabric,  here  is  a  design  bound  to 
remain  in  fashion  throughout  the  sea¬ 
sons!  Sizes  14  to  50.  Size  18:  4  y2  yds. 
39-in. 


for  dress;  114  yds.  35-or  39-in.  for  slip. 
2812.  Back  they  come  into  fashion 
— culottes!  Also  included  in  this  pat¬ 
tern  is  an  essential  skirt  favorite.  Sizes 
12  to  42.  Size  18:  Culottes  take  3% 
yds.  35-in.  The  skirt  requires  2%  yds. 
39-in. 


2  2446.  Diagonal  detail  slims  the  fig- 
]  ure!  This  dress  with  its  buttons  swerv- 
I  ed  to  one  side  could  be  finished  as  a 
I  short-sleeved  shantung  or  cotton;  or  as 
I  a  three-quarter-sleeved  Spring  print. 
I  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18:  3%  yds.  39-in. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25 
cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25 
cents  for  our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book  which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of 


2931.  Slip  and  dress  for  your  young 
1  daughter.  Both  have  sweetheart  neck- 
I  line  style  and  are  easy  to  make  in  cot- 
!  tons.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4 :  2  yds.  35-in. 

- -  -- 


attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


That  Good  Molasses  Flavor! 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 


molasses  to  the  buttermilk  and  stir 
until  well  mixed.  Add  to  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  beat  well  until  a  smooth 
batter  is  obtained.  Fill  2  one-pound 
greased  molds  two-thirds  full.  Steam 
from  2  to  2  y2  hours. 

GINGERSNAPS 

At  Christmas  time  I  use  this  recipe 
to  make  paper  thin  snaps  cut  in  differ¬ 
ent  shapes.  Other  times  I  roll  the 
dough  about  %  inch  thick. 

1  cup  molasses 
</2  cup  shortening 
3  cups  sifted  flour 
1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

2  teaspoons  ginger 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Y4  teaspoon  salt 

Heat  the  molasses  and  shortening 
together  until  melted. 'Sift  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together  and  add  to  the  mo¬ 
lasses  mixture.  Mix  well.  Roll  small 
amounts  of  dough  at  a  time,  very  thin 
°r  thicker  as  desired.  Place  on  a  light¬ 
ly  greased  cookie  sheet  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375°)  8  to  10  minutes. 
Yield :  about  6  dozen. 


Here  are  some  other  good  ways  to 
use  molasses: 

Mincemeat  upside  down  gingerbread. 

Whipped  cream  sweetened  with  mo¬ 
lasses  for  fruit  or  spicy  puddings. 

Molasses  sauce  for  fruit  or  spicy 
puddings  made  by  boiling  1  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  2  tablespoons  butter  to¬ 
gether  for  5  minutes  and  then  adding 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Molasses  in  bran  or  whole  wheat 
muffins,  steamed  puddings,  doughnuts, 
boiled  frosting,  baked  Indian  pudding, 
Apple  Pan  Dowdy. 

Molasses  Corncake  —  use  %  cup 
milk  and  %  cup  molasses  in  place  of 
1  cup  of  milk. 

You  may  substitute  *4  cup  molasses 
plus  %  cup  granulated  sugar  for  1  cup 
of  brown  sugar  called  for  in  a  recipe. 

—  A. a.  — 

Dried  apricots,  peaches,  figs,  prunes 
and  raisins  are  good  sources  of  Vita¬ 
min  A  and  have  a  fair  amount  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  niacin.  Put  them  in  the 
children's  lunch  boxes  whole,  or  chop 
them  up,  mix  them  with  cottage  or 
cream  cheese  and  a  bit  of  salt  for 
sandwiches. 


Expert  cook  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  has  won  150  prize  ribbons 


Wins  10  Blue  Ribbons  in 


State  Fair  Cooking  Contests 


Mrs.  Ivan  Elwood  (left)  couldn’t 
find  a  more  appreciative  audience 
for  her  cooking  awards.  She’s  show¬ 
ing  them  to  her  daughter  who’s 
also  a  prize-winning  cook!  Mrs. 
Elwood  herself  has  been  winning 
cooking  contests  for  20  years  .  .  . 
and  last  fall  took  10  first  prizes  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Naturally  an  experienced  cook 
like  Mrs.  Elwood  knows  a  lot  about 
cooking  ingredients — and  here’s 
what  she  has  to  say  about  Fleisch- 


mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It  rises 
fast  every  time.  And  -keeps  for 
months  right  on  my  shelf.” 

So  many  top  cooks  depend  on 
it!  Out  of 9,449  prize- winning  cooks 
surveyed,  over  90%  use  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  This 
grand  dry  yeast  is  so  handy,  keeps 
for  months  on  your  cupboard  shelf. 
Always  rises  fast.  Now  when  you 
bake  at  home  it’s  convenient  to  use 
yeast.  Just  look  for  the  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  label. 


7  love  fo  Garden 

with  my 

Roromr 


Yes,  ROTO-HOE  is  so 
easy  to  operate  t  h  a  t 
women  enjoy  using  it 
too.  And  it's  easy  to 
buy — still  selling  at  the 
low,  low  1947  price, 
■  ■  »- 1  due  to  the  tremendous 

customer  acceptance  it 
has  earned  —  ROTO-HOE  complete  costs  only 
$134. 

EXTRA  DIVIDENDS.  Not  only  is  ROTO-HOE  first 
cost  most  modest,  but  there  is  a  complete  line 
of  attachments  all  using  the  same  basic  power 
unit,  all  easily  and  quickly  interchangeable 
in  minutes.  All  are  thoroughly  engineered  and 
"field-proven"  and  the  cost  is  amazingly  low. 
You  can  pump,  spray,  saw  wood,  throw  snow, 
mow,  trim  and  edge  lawns  as  well  as  culti¬ 
vate  and  till  gardens. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

ROTO-HOE's  nationwide  distribution  means 
there's  a  dealer  near  you.  Write  today  for 
free  color  catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 
ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
Box  63  —  —  —  Newbury,  Ohio 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  $jL4S 

PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair!  ELAS 
TOCK- NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and 
Cotton — 2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unexcelled 
for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight,  seamless, 
almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 
ELASTOCK  CO.  Dept.  731,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


Saw  SAFELY  “Sy  TKail 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  4 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


QKltWBRl 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  S, 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  8anking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


Stole _ 26 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BLAZE — New  Cactus- flowered  Zinnia 


■HARRIS  SKDS 

WOW!  WHAT  A  ZINNIA! 

That  was  the  reaction  of  everyone  who  saw  Blaze  in  our  Test 
Gardens.  Five  inch  blooms  with  beautifully  curled  and  frilled 
petals  open  a  rich  mandarin-red  which  changes  to  warm 
orange.  Flower  stems  are  30  in.  long  on  3  ft.  plants.  No 
wonder  it  won  an  All-America  Award  for  ’54. 

Easy  to  grow  from  seed  sown  outdoors  in  late  May,  Blaze 
is  a  "must”  for  your  garden  this  year.  More  fully  described 
in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  yon  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists'  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

31  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

H>54  CATALOG  nwv  nmdii 
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Springtime 

is  Accident 
Time 

It  happens  every  year— accidents 
increase  as  farm  activities  in¬ 
crease.  Regardless  of  how  careful 
you  are,  it  could  happen  to  you. 

If  you  are  disabled  by  an  acci¬ 
dent,  you  have  two  immediate 
problems: 

IThe  expenses  you  have  to  pay  — 
doctor,  hospital,  surgery,  etc. 

2  The  loss  of  income  when  you 
are  not  able  to  work. 


you  can  keep 
money  coming  in 

Farmers  and  Traders  Accident 
Policy  solves  both  these  money 
problems,  with  one  low-cost, 
full-protection  plan  —  specially 
designed  for  men  who  depend 
upon  their  earnings  to  support 
their  families. 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  details  of  your  new  plan  that 
provides  Accidental  Death  Benefits, 
Disability  Income  and  Medical  Payments. 

Name . Age.... 

St.  or  RD . 

City . . .  .State . 

A-20 


NO  HOEING 


NO  SPRAYING 

NO  SHIELDS 

NO  W-E-E-D-S 


RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLOR 

Destroys  row  crop  weeds’  fast! 
Root-pruning  is  stopped,  yields  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  tractor  speeds  doubled 
at  first  cultivation. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  folder  No.  I  to 

WILLIS  PFROMER,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


HANDY!  HELPFUL! 


POCKET  NOTEBOOK 
ANDCR0P-REC0RD 

CHART 


•  Both  are  FREE!  “Pock¬ 
et  Notebook”. ..  contains 
handy  table  of  weights 
and  measures... space  for 
day-to-day  notes.  Tells 
how  to  figure  acreage, 
capacity  of  cribs,  silos,  etc.  “Crop- 
Record  C.hart”  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  track  of  seeding  dates,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  yields.  Get  yours.  Write 
card  or  letter  at  once! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Bex  42T.  Landisville,  Penna. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1954 


Verbena  SPARKLE  is  brilliant  scarlet 
with  large  white  eye.  —Breck's 


BLAZE  Zinnia,  1954  ALL-AMERICA 
SELECTION,  is  well  named.  -Breck's 


Plan  Your  Flowers 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 


has  been  that  seeds  planted  after  the 
ground  is  warm,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  stay,  or  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  produce  good  plants  almost  as 
soon  as  the  cold  frame  does. 

She  reminded  me,  however,  that  her 
locality,  Long  Island,  has  an  early  sea¬ 
son  and  that  seeds  which  are  slow  to 
germinate  (such  as  salvia)  need  the 
extra  time  provided  by  starting  under 
protection.  Otherwise  they  bloom  too 
late  to  be  of  much  use.  Incidentally, 
a  new  salvia,  Fireworks,  is  early  and 
dwarf,  only  a  foot  high,  and  compact 
enough  to  make  a  showy  border  plant. 

Outstanding  among  the  new  intro¬ 
ductions  is  Zinnia  Blaze,  the  only  flow¬ 
er  that  won  the  All-America  Selections 
award  this  year.  It  is  a  dazzling  flame 
and  orange  hybrid  zinnia  with  giant 
size  blooms,  often  more  than  5  inches 
across,  on  3-foot  plants. 

Last  year’s  All-America  Selections, 
Royal  Carpet  Alyssum  and  Comanche 
Petunia,  are  in  full  production  this 
year.  I  planted  both  in  my  garden  and 
found  them  highly  satisfactory.  The 
alyssum  forms  a  dense  mat  of  violet 
bloom,  while  Comanche  Petunia  keeps 
its  bright  red  color  until  the  flowers 
fade.  Furthermore,  it’s  easy  to  grow. 

Since  petunias  rank  high  on  the  list 
of  everybody’s  favorites,  it  is  fitting 
that  new  ones  should  be  offered.  The 
early-blooming  ones  are  Summer  Snow, 
a  bedding  petunia  with  large  white 
flowers  on  dwarf  plants,  and  Star- 
bright  with  large  rose-purple  blooms 
with  5  white  bands  radiating  out  from 
the  center,  the  plants  being  about  15 
inches  high.  Petunia  Popcorn  is  of 
compact  dwarf  habit,  with  giant  white 
star-shaped  blooms. 

A  dwarf  marigold  is  Lulu,  plants  6 
to  7  inches  tall  and  12  inches  across, 
completely  covered  with  single  florets 
of  bright  canary  yellow.  Lemondrop  is 
a  dwarf  double  French  marigold  which 
flowers  early  and  does  not  straggle. 
Man-in-the-Moon  is  a  3-foot  high  mari¬ 
gold  with  carnation-like  flower  heads; 
the  color  is  the  nearest  to  white  yet 
obtained  in  marigolds. 

I  keep  trying  to  grow  asters  but  with 
scant  success.  The  new  branching  ones 
called  Powderpuff  may  break  me  down 
so  that  I  try  again.  The  plants  grow 
20  to  24  inches  high,  strictly  upright, 
with  3-inch  fully  double  crested  blos¬ 
soms  which  come  well  ahead  of  early 
frosts;  the  colors  are  unusually  soft 
and  plants  are  wilt-resistant. 

Verbenas,  with  their  attractive  foli¬ 
age  and  good  clear  colors,  deserve  to 
be  grown  more  than  they  are.  Verbena 
Sparkle  is  brilliant  scarlet  with  large 
white  eye  and  is  a  fine  companion  to 
its  twin,  Crystal,  a  snowy  white.  Both 


varieties  produce  9-inch  plants  with  a 
10-  to  12-inch  spread,  excellent  for 
border  or  bed.  Crystal  is  recommended 
also  to  go  with  the  blue  wishbone 
flower  Torenia. 

Bachelor’s  Button  (Centaurea)  Pixie 
Rose  is  a  clear  deep  raspberry  rose, 
fully  double,  on  bushy  2-foot  plants,  a 
glorified  version  of  the  old  favorite. 

Larkspur  is  another  familiar  and 
easily-grown  garden  flower;  Giant 
Steeplechase  Larkspur  is  a  new  form 
which  grows  more  like  the  perennial 
delphinium  with  long  full  spikes  from 
4  to  5  feet  high.  Steeplechase  Dark 
Blu-e  grows  tallest  and  largest,  while 
different  heights  and  blooming  times 
of  the  other  colors,  Sky  Blue,  Pink, 
Red  and  White,  add  interest  and  useful¬ 
ness  to  this  group. 

Sweet  Peas,  lovely  in  their  own 
right,  have  been  bred  to  withstand  hot 
weather  and  are  available  under  the 
name  of  Giant  Heat  Resistant.  These 
giants  are  in  colors  light  blue,  dark 
blue,  orange-scarlet,  rose-pink,  salmon- 
pink  and  white,  and  they  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  and  have  long  stems  for  cutting. 

Those  who  like  to  grow  Morning- 
glories  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
new  Scarlett  O’Hara  is  more  willing  to 
climb  than  was  the  old  form.  Another 
new  climber,  a  hybrid  of  the  old  Card¬ 
inal  climber,  is  Ipomea  Hearts  and 
Honey,  with  small  tubular  flowers 
opening  orange  with  yellow  throats, 
then  changing  to  pinkish  red  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  rosy  pink.  Foliage  is  finely  cut. 

I  went  through  last  year’s  flower 
catalogs  recently  just  to  see  how  many 
of  the  All-America  Selections  of  form¬ 
er  years  were  listed,  many  of  which  I 
had  used  or  am#  still  using.  I  counted 
19  marigolds,  among  them  the  odorless 
ones  as  well  as  those  of  all  heights, 
colors  and  forms;  16  petunias,  includ¬ 
ing  Flaming  Velvet,  the  very  first  red 
one,  later  supplanted  by  Fire  Chief 
and  now  by  Comanche;  also  the  first 
double  petunias  produced  in  America; 
several  zinnias  including  Persian  Car¬ 
pet,  Fantasy  and  Navajo;  at  least  5 
Cosmos  varieties  which  completely 
changed  the  old  space-filler  to  neat, 
compact  forms  —  Sensation,  Orange 
Flare,  Burpee’s  Yellow,  Fiesta  and  Ra¬ 
diance.  Also,  occasional  representatives 
of  other  groups,  Cleome  Pink  Queen, 
Dianthus  Westwood  Beauty,  Tithonia 
Torch,  Asters  Navy  Blue  and  Morning 
Glories  Blue  Star  and  Pearly  Gates. 

I  shall  use  enough  of  the  newcomers 
to  make  life — and  my  garden — inter¬ 
esting.  But  for  certain  results  I  shall 
depend  upon  those  which  have  per¬ 
formed  well  for  me  in  previous  years. 
Of  course  the  only  way  to  find  out 
which  ones  will  do  well  is  to  try! 
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CORNS 

WIDELY  ADAPTED— STURDY- 
FAST  DRYING-PRODUCED  ON 
OUR  “GROWMORE”  FARMS 


Since  1895 


SUPPLY 

LIMITED! 

Write  Today 
For  Full 
Particulars! 


GARDNER 

|  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO.  Inc  .,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


c 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
“GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS 


Superior  Quality 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach. 

CHOICE  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RED  RHUBARB 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 


ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 
assortment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 


WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson  R.F.D  2  N.  Y. 

*  Growing  Since  1910 

Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


* pett ***** 

GIANT 
CHERRIES' 

FROM  DWARF  TREES 

Two  NEW  pie  cherry  varieties  .  -.  . 
NORTH  STAR  and  METEOR.  Both 
of  excellent  quality  and  very  hardy. 
NORTH  STAR  .  .  .  Large,  bright, 
ripening  to  dark  glistening  mahog¬ 
any.  Grows  to  about  5  ft.  tall.  Rip¬ 
ens  July  5th  to  10th. 

M  ETEOR  . .  .Very  vigorous  grower. 
Fruit  very  large,  clear  and  light  red. 
Skin  thin  and  tender.  Delicious  fla¬ 
vor.  Stone  small,  very  free.  Ripens 
July  15th  to  20th.  Grows  to  5  ft. 


2  to  3  ft.  tree* 


$4 


each  postpaid 
FREE 

CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  In.  tall — only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  In. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  AG-234  Fryeburg,  Maine 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  youf 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  .  I 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N»Y.  I 


Dr  Naif  tors 

DIRENE 
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For  News  You  Can 
Use  Tune  In 

Northeast 

FARM 

DIGEST 


Here’s  a  program  that’s 
“chock-full”  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  Farm  Editor  Bob 
Child  brings  you  interest¬ 
ing  farm  interviews  and 
hundreds  of  helpful  tips. 

Livestock  markets  are 
reported  daily  at  7:05 
a.m.,  with  the  New  York 
Electric  Companies  spon¬ 
soring  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Tune  In 

at  7:05  a.  m. 

DAILY 


Over  these  FM 

Rural  Radio  Stations 


WRRA 

Ithaca 

103.7 

WHLD-FM 

• 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WRRL 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

96 

WRRE 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WRRD 

De  Ruyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WRRC 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WRRH 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WEJL 

Scranton,  Pa. 

107 

Our  congratulations  on  its 
25th  Anniversary  to  the  Olean- 
Times-Herald — owner  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WHDL-FM,  a  member  of 
the  Rural  Radio  Network. 


Rural  Radio 
Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


Walking  the  BROAD  HIGHWAY 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


education  go  forever.  But  somehow  I 
managed  to  stay,  and  when  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  came  back  into  the  room  a  little 
later,  haltingly  and  fearfully  I  pointed  . 
to  the  Derby.  He  laughed.  “Think  noth¬ 
ing  of  it,”  he  said.  “Now  I  have  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  get  me  a  new  one.” 

In  just  a  few  moments  he  set  me  at 
ease,  told  me  that  of  course  I  could 
come  to  high  school,  and  that  if  I  had 
any  difficulty  in  catching  up  I  could 
come  to  his  house  evenings  and  he 
would  tutor  me.  This  he  did,  to  me  and 
to  dozens  of  other  boys  and  girls.  Out¬ 
side  of  my  family,  no  man  with  whom 
I  have  traveled  the  Broad  Highway 
ever  did  more  for  me  or  meant  more 
to  me  than  J.  S.  Kingsley. 

It  is  strange  what  seemingly  unim¬ 
portant  memories  linger  in  one’s  mind. 
On  a  hot  summer  day  in  the  year  1903, 
after  my  graduation  from  the  Teachers’ 
Training  Class,  I  rode  with  my  oldest 
brother  Charles  in  the  family  buggy 
over  the  hills  to  visit  a  school  trustee, 
to  apply  for  the  job  of  teaching  the 
little  district  school  at  North  Newark. 
It  so  happened  that  this  was  the  same 
school  I  had  attended  years  before  as 
a  small  boy.  What  sticks  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  day  was  not  the  fact  that 
I  got  my  first  teaching  job  but  that 
Charlie  had  just  bought  himself  a  new 
pair  of  shoes.  They  were  so  small  and 
tight  that  they  hurt  his  feet  like  the 
dickens.  He  asked  if  I  wouldn’t  wear 
the  shoes  for  a  while  and  help  break 
them  in.  Charlie  was  much  older  than  I, 
and  died  soon  after  that  ride  we  had 
together.  Over  all  the  years  since  I 
have  always  been  glad  that  I  could 
render  him  that  little  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness  of  wearing  his  new  shoes  for  him. 

Thirty  dollars  a  month  for  a  nine- 
months  school  year  was  the  pay  I  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  first  year  as  a  teach¬ 
er.  Maybe  that  doesn’t  seem  like  much 
to  you,  but  to  me  who  had  spent  many 
long  weary  days  working  for  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  for  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  who  had  worked  one  whole  season 
for  twelve  dollars  a  month,  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  was  a  small  fortune. 

In  some  ways  it  is  too  bad  that  a 
young  fellow  today  can  earn  more  in 
an  hour  than  the  boys  of  my  time 
earned  in  a  whole  day  or  even  a  week. 
Young  people  now  are  missing  some¬ 
thing  in  not  being  able  to  learn  the 
value  of  a  dollar  the  hard  way.  Or  is 
that  just  an  older  man’s  point  of  view  ? 

That  first  year  of  teaching  in  a  little 
district  school  was  a  tough  one.  I  was 
only  eighteen  years  old,  some  of  the 
kids  were  as  old  and  as  big  as  I  was. 
I  had  to  learn  to  maintain  discipline  the 
hard  way,  and,  unlike  the  well  trained 
teachers  of  today,  I  had  had  only  one 
short  year  of  training  in  the  science  and 
theory  of  teaching.  The  little  red  school- 
house  was  all  right  for  its  time,  and 
certainly  produced  some  great  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  it  had  its  limitations.  Like 
myself,  most  of  the  teachers  were 
poorly  trained.  Most  of  them  used 
teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  trade  or  profession.  Once  in  a 
while  there  were  “natural-born”  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  little  red  schoolhouses.  Those 
are  the  ones  we  remember.  The  ma¬ 
jority  did  not  do  a  very  good  job  as 
compared  to  modern-day  standards. 
When  I  think  back  to  my  difficulties  in 
obtaining  a  high  school  education,  when 
I  remember  the  teaching  that,  with 
some  exceptions,  was  done  then,  and 
compare  it  with  the  school  opportuni¬ 
ties  young  people  now  have,  I  realize 
the  progress  we  have  made,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts,  in  increasing 
educational  opportunity  with  better 
trained  teachers,  better  curricula,  and 
better  facilities  all  the  way  along  the 
line. 

But  the  hard  job  in  the  school  room 
that  winter  was  offset  by  many  pleas¬ 
ant  experiences,  the  chief  of  which  was 


the  happiness  I  had  in  boarding  in  the 
farm  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Par¬ 
sons,  two  or  three  miles  down  the  valley 
from  the  school.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
the  problem  of  getting  back  and  forth, 
which  I  did  by  riding  a  bicycle  when 
the  weather  was  good  and  walking 
when  it  wasn’t.  But  the  Parsons’  place 
was  like  a  second  home  to  me,  and  we 
had  lots  of  fun  together.  Sometimes  I 
helped  Will  with  the  chores.  One  dark 
winter  morning  I  went  out  to  milk  and, 
apparently  lost  in  the  long,  long 
thoughts  of  youth,  I  hung  the  milk  pail 
up  on  the  nail  and  sat  down  to  the 
cow  with  the  lantern  between  my  legs. 
I  didn’t  come  out  of  my  reverie  until 
I  heard  the  sputter  of  the  milk  on  the 
hot  glass  globe  of  the  lantern.  At  about 
the  same  moment,  Will  shouted  at  me 
from  where  he  was  in  front  feeding 
the  cows.  From  that  time  until  his 
death,  every  time  Will  met  me  he  asked 
how  I  was  getting  along  with  my 
absent-mindedness ! 

One  Saturday  morning  of  that  same 
winter  Will  asked  me  to  fetch  a  load 
of  hay  from  a  farmer  four  or  five  miles 
off.  The  farmer  helped  me  get  the  hay 
on  the  rigging,  but  it  must  have  been 
on  a  little  lopsided,  for  when  the  bob¬ 
sleighs  ran  into  a  small  snowdrift  over 
went  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle,  boy 
included.  I’ll  bet  you  all  have  had  the 
experience  of  something  rather  terrible 
happening  to  you  suddenly,  then  think¬ 
ing  despairingly  how  happy  you  had 
been  up  to  that  moment,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  would  ever  be  happy  again. 
That’s  about  the  way  I  felt  about  that 
overturned  load  of  hay.  But  it  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  it  seemed  at  first,  for  I 
hadn’t  gone  far  from  the  farm.  The 
farmer  saw  my  predicament  and  came 
a-running,  and  it  didn’t  take  long  to 
right  the  bobsleighs  and  the  rigging 


Sind  to  load  the  hay  on  again,  so  that  I 
continued  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

One  hot  June  day  of  that  same  year 
I  went  out  to  play  ball  with  the  older 
boys  during  the  noon  recess.  I  acted  as 
catcher,  and  was  a  little  set  up  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  a  pretty  good  ball 
player  and  could  impress  the  boys  that 
way.  All  through  my  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  I  tried  to  show  the  children  that 
they  should  work  hard  when  they 
worked,  and  that  they  had  an  equal 
right  to  play  hard  when  they  played. 
But  on  that  particular  day  I  overdid  it. 
There  were  three  men  on  base.  The  bat¬ 
ter  hit  a  hard  grounder  to  the  short¬ 
stop,  who  threw  it  to  me  on  the  home 
plate  to  prevent  the  runner  from  third 
base  from  scoring.  He  came  in  on  a 
slide,  knocked  the  feet  from  under  me, 
and  when  we  got  unwound  and  the  dust 
had  settled,  I  found  to  my  horror  that 
the  whole  seat  of  my  pants  had  com¬ 
pletely  given  way  under  the  strain. 

What  to  do?  1  was  three  miles  from 
my  boarding  place.  School  had  to  go 
on.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  left 
an  old  overcoat  that  I  had  used  in  the 
winter  time  hanging  in  the  cloakroom. 
It  was  dusty,  but  still  serviceable.  So 
I  put  it  on  and  taught  school  in  that 
heavy  coat  all  the  rest  of  that  hot 
afternoon. 

Now,  just  imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
teacher  trying  to  maintain  discipline 
and  look  dignified  before  a  class  in 
geography,  and  all  of  the  other  after¬ 
noon  classes,  knowing  darn  well  that 
not  a  kid  in  the  schoolroom  had  his 
mind  on  his  business!  For  that  matter, 
neither  did  I! 

Somehow  I  got  through  the  day,  but 
I  am  still  conscious  of  some  embarrass¬ 
ment  when  I  think  of  the  gales  of 
laughter  that  must  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  that  neighborhood  at  the 
supper  tables  that  night  when  the  kids 
got  home  and  told  what  had  happened 
to  the  school  teacher! 

(To  Be  Continued) 


PLAGUED 


WITH  STONY  FIELDS  ? 


TRANSFORM  THIS 


TO  THIS 


No  longer  do  you  need  to  put  up  with 
costly  damage  to  implements,  de¬ 
creased  operating  efficiency,  and  small¬ 
er  yields  due  to  stone-choked  fields. 
You  can  easily  and  quickly  remove 
stones  mechanically  with  the  new  PIX- 
TONE  and  any  2-plow  tractor.  PIXTONE 
clears  up  to  4  acres  a  day— picks  up. 


STONEPICKER 


carries,  dumps  up  to  50  tons  of  stone 
(1  Vi"  to  8"  diameter)  in  an  8  hour 
day.  Leaves  a  perfect  stone-free  seed 
bed.  Saves  labor,  implement  wear  and 
breakage,  increases  soil  productivity. 
Also  excellent  for  clearing  stones  from 
pasture  land.  Thoroughly  tested  during 
past  five  years— hundreds  in  use. 

Your  local  implement  dealer  can  no 
doubt  arrange  a  demonstration  of 
PIXTONE,  without  obligation.  Send 
coupon  for  full  information  by  mail. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


I 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept. 
1483  Stratford  Ave.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Please  rush  free  literature  regarding  Pixtone 


Name 


Road  or  St. - 


R.D.  No. 


■  City 

I  — 


-State 


My  implement  dealer  is 
Students  check  here  for  special  literature. 


1 


_] 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKSJnc.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
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SUNNY1  GABLES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


A 


CURRENT  January  figure 
put  national  unemployment 
at  something  around  two  mil¬ 
lion  people.  Labor  leaders 
have  been  making  a  big  “rhu¬ 
barb”  that  this  indicates  a  recession 
and  that  the  government  ought  to  do 
something  about  it.  Of  course  they 
don’t  mention  that  this  is  far  less  un¬ 
employment  than  is  normal,  or  that 
twice  as  many  people  unemployed  still 
would  leave  us  at  a  level  short  of  seri¬ 
ous,  as  compared  to  recent  years. 

Nonetheless,  in  their  artful  way  they 
have  found  it  expedient  to  discredit  the 
administration  and  create  the  desired 
atmosphere  to  press  for  higher  wage 
minimums  and  government  aid  for  the 
unemployed.  It  would  seefn  that  this 
could  be  carried  to  the  extreme  where 
the  difference  between  pay  for  work¬ 
ing  and  pay  for  not  working  would  be 
so  little  that  it  just  wouldn’t  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  hold  a  job. 


Farmers  are  certainly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  working  man,  for 
they  depend  on  him  to  buy  their  pro¬ 
duce.  Yet  they  can  look  to  increased 
labor  costs  as  contributing  heavily  to 
high  farm  production  expenses  that 
have  not  dropped  with  farm  prices.  The 
“squeeze”  is  not  pleasant. 

Wage  gains  can  be  applauded  where 
the  production  per  working  hour  in¬ 
creases  too.  There  is  no  doubt  that  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  done  much  to  see 
that  gains  in  productivity  were  prop¬ 
erly  rewarded  with  higher  wages. 
Pressing  beyond  that  point  means  that 
the  working  man  might  have  more  to 
spend  for  the  food  the  farmer  grows, 
but  that  farmers  and  other  taxpayers 
lose  much  more  than  they  gain. 


Back  in  the  early  thirties  when  one 
out  of  four  was  unemployed,  public 
work  projects  and  other  emergency 
measures  had  to  be  undertaken,  liter¬ 
ally  to  keep  people  from  starving.  The 
indebtedness  our  government  incurred 
to  do  this  was  crippling.  Yet,  that 
seemed  to  set  the  pattern  of  running  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  everything. 

The  most  sobering  part  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  about  unjustified  demands  by 
labor— and  unjustified  rewards— is  that 
it  is  not  hard  to  visualize  the  working 
man  making  the  same  case  against  us 
farmers  with  our  multi-million  dollar 
government  aid  program. 

Is  there  any  way  for  each  of  us  to 
stop  blaming  the  other  and  assume  our 
own  economic  responsibilities? 


STOVER  BEDDING 

I  HAD  a  chance  the  other  day  to 
check  with  a  farmer  who  has  been 
using  corn  fodder  to  bed  his  cow  pen 
with  this  winter.  He  had  just  cleaned 
the  pen  with  a  tractor  fork  and  spread¬ 
er,  and  couldn’t  say  enough  for  the 
bedding. 

The  manure  was  spread  on  the  same 
field  the  com  stalks  came  from — only 
now  the  stover  was  reinforced  with  ad¬ 
ditional  plant  food  and  humus. 

Getting  this  bedding  in  the  barn  was 
not  too  much  of  a  job,  either.  He  had 
gone  over  his  corn  field  once  with  a 
stalk  shredder,  and  raked  the  pulver¬ 
ized  material  with  a  side  delivery  rake. 
The  reel  was  set  high  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  teeth  from  damage  by  stubble, 
roots  and  hills.  He  didn’t  rake  clean, 
but  accumulated  enough  windrows  to 
pay  for  running  a  pick-up  baler 
through  the  field. 


While  the  bedding  was  slightly  dusty 
and  dirty,  it  shook  out  of  the  bales 
easily — something  like  loosely  packed 
peat  moss — and  absorbed  more  moist¬ 
ure  per  bale  than  any  material  he  had 
used.  Best  of  all,  the  packed  manure 
came  out  very  easily  with  the  power 
fork,  and  spread  fine  and  even. 

FEED  SITUATION 

NEXT  year,  we  will  use  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  more  of  the  fields  close  to 
the  barn  for  silage  and  hay.  As  we 
mentioned  last  month,  some  of  the 
abandoned  pastureland  plots  along  the 
creek  are  being  brought  back  into  pro¬ 
duction,  and  other  land  is  rented  to 
carry  young  stock  and  dry  cows. 

This  winter,  though,  we  will  come 
out  about  even  on  feed,  and  may  even 
buy  a  little  hay.  By  rationing  hay  and 
increasing  grain,  Jack  could  probably 
have  brought  his  Brown  Swiss  through. 
For  awhile,  it  looked  like  hay  prices 
were  going  to  be  such  that  this  might 
be  the  thing  to  do. 

With  the  herd  going  along  very  nice¬ 
ly  on  milk  production,  Jack  hated  to 
hold  back  on  roughage,  and  has  been 
pushing  them  for  all  they  are  worth. 
Hoping  that  roughage  was  still  the 
cheapest  TDN  buy  in  our  area,  I  asked 
Jack  to  jot  down  his  observation  about 
the  market  outlook  around  Ithaca  with 
an  eye  toward  picking  up  enough  hay 
so  he  could  stretch  the  silage  a  little 
further. 

Before  getting  into  Jack’s  remarks, 
I  might  mention  that  he  is  well  back 
in  the  trench  of  long  grass,  to  that 
early  growth  cut  in  the  first  weeks  of 
May.  The  very  top  is  discolored,  but  the 
thin  layer  of  spoilage  is  so  slight  that 
the  cows  have  eaten  it  along  with  the 
very  excellent  feed  below.  Jack  has  not 
thrown  out  a  forkful  of  spoiled  or  re¬ 
jected  feed  for  better  than  a  month.  It 
has  proved  that  adequate  packing  mini¬ 
mizes  top  losses,  and  eliminates  pockets 
of  molded  feed  or  side  spoilage. 

But  let’s  hear  from  Jack  about  the 
hay  situation,  and  some  other  notes 
about  dairying  at  Sunnygables.  Jean 
also  has  her  say! 


JACK  SPEAKING 

WE  WERE  a  little  fearful  of  the 
thought  of  purchasing  hay  at  this 
time,  especially  after  predictions  of  $50 
and  $60  hay  last  fall.  The  market  is 
not  as  high  as  we  thought.  There  seems 
to  be-plenty  of  good  hay  around  at  $25 
to  $30  a  ton.  I  would  even  guess  those 
prices  might  be  shaved  somewhat. 

“While  searching  out  the  best  hay, 
we  noticed  two  things  that  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  supply:  many  part-time 
farmers  are  growing  more  hay  than 
previously,  probably  because  of  rota¬ 
tion  practices  and  their  ability  to  work 
more  land  with  either  their  own  or 
hired  equipment.  Also,  hay  was  gener¬ 
ally  good  this  year  around  Ithaca,  with 
little  of  it  caught  by  rain. 

Two  Cows  Culled 

“Two  of  our  cows  went  down  the 
pike  last  week.  One  was  a  purebred 
and  the  other  a  grade.  Neither  of  these 
cows  was  contributing  her  share  to  the 
increased  production  being  felt  in  the 
nation’s  milk  markets  right  now.  But 
they  were  both  consuming  their  share 
of  roughage  and  grain. 

“The  purebred  brought  no  better 
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price  than  the  grade.  However,  the 
purebred  skeptics  should  note  that  as 
a  whole,  purebreds  are  outproducing 
grades,  plus  the  fact  that  registered 
calves  are  worth  more  than  their  grade 
sisters  in  most  places. 

Nurse  Cows  Helping 
With  Chores 

“The  nurse  cows  mentioned  last 
month  are  saving  plenty  of  work,  and 
keeping  the  calves  in  top  condition. 
Until  really  cold  weather,  I  just  turned 
these  nurse  cows  into  a  partitioned  end 
of  the  calf  shed  at  milking  time  and 
the  race  was  on! 

“At  times  the  calf  pen  gets  so  cold 
that  the  manure  is  frozen  hard  as  con¬ 
crete.  The  pen  is  fairly  free  of  drafts, 
however,  and  has  a  good  deep  layer  of 
dry  bedding.  On  a  very  cold  night,  we 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  leaving 
the  cows  in  to  provide  additional 
warmth. 

“Finally  the  temperature  hit  -10  de¬ 
grees.  I  wakened  and  put  the  calves  in 
the  heifer  barn  which  is  considerably 
warmer.  It  took  a  little  time  to  build 
a  calf  pen  along  side  the  heifers,  but 
the  operation  continues  about  the  same. 
The  nurse  cows  now  head  directly  for 
the  calf  pen  for  their  ‘grain  and  drain.’ 

’53  Better  Than  ’52 

“When  the  Boss  (that  is,  Jean,  my 
wife)  totalled  up  the  books  for  this 
year,  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  we 
had  done  better  than  last  year.  The 
expenses  seem  to  keep  right  up  with 
income,  and  the  cash  for  “extras”  never 
seems  to  materialize,  but  the  books 
show  an  increase  in  net  worth,  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  income.  This  is  heart¬ 
ening,  especially  when  the  predictions 
for  dairy  farming  are  being  painted 
more  and  more  on  the  dark  side. 

“End-of-the-year  figures  can  be  a 
headache,  but  they  can  also  be  of  great 
value  if  we  make  use  of  them.” 

JEAN  SPEAKING 

N  anticipation  of  January  31st,  the 

last  two  weeks  of  January  in  our 
household  have  found  checkbooks,  paid 
bills,  and  an  assortment  of  other  ma¬ 
terial  spread  out  on  the  dining  room  or 
kitchen  table  at  odd  times  of  the  day. 
I  imagine  the  scene  has  been  the  same 
in  a  good  many  farm  homes  as  tax 
date  approached. 

“As  I’ve  worked  with  our  various 
records  on  the  table,  trying  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  clutches  of  little 
fingers,  I’ve  found  myself  thinking  that 
one  of  the  rooms  most  needed  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  farmhouse  today  is  a  good  farm 
office  —  a  place  where  work  can  be 
spread  out  and  left  to  come  back  to, 
and  where  adequate  desk  and  storage 


space  for  records  can  be  had.  Since  I 
know  that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
farm  financial  records  and  correspon¬ 
dence  is  kept  by  busy  farm  wives,  I’m 
sure  my  thought  is  not  an  original  one 
and  has  been  voiced  by  a  good  many 
of  them. 

“And  indeed,  the  men  would  find  it 
useful,  too.  There  wouldn’t  be  any 
more,  ‘Have  you  seen  the  breeding  slip 
on  that  cow?’  or,  ‘What’s  happened  to 
my  D.H.I.A.  book — I  left  it  right  here!' 
A  place  for  everything,  and  everything 
in  its  place  would  sum  up  my  idea  of 
a  good  farm  office. 

Farm  Homes  In  A  Class 
By  Themselves 

“Actually,  I  think,  the  whole  desip 
of  a  farm  home  for  efficient  and  pleas¬ 
ant  farm  living  presents  problems  not 
faced  in  homes  designed  for  our  city 
friends. 

“What  farm  housewife  hasn’t  stumb¬ 
led  over  dirty,  heavy  boots  drying  out 
by  the  stove,  skirted  around  smelly 
barn  clothes  with  pockets  and  cuffs 
full  of  chaff,  hanging  precariously  by 
a  hook  on  the  kitchen  door,  and  faced 
a  dirty  kitchen  sink  splashed  up  with 
the  grime  from  husband  and  hired  men 
who  have  spent  a  long,  hard  day  in  the 
field— and  then  wished  that  ‘something 
could  be  done  about  it!’ 

“My  vote  for  the  second  most-needed 
room  in  a  farm  house  is  a  well-designed 
utility  room  near  the  kitchen  and  in 
line  with  the  entrance  from  the  barn, 
garden,  and  garage.  It  would  have  a 
bathroom  with  adequate  wash-up  space 
arid  shower,  a  large,  ventilated  closet 
for  farm  clothes  and  boots,  as  well  as 
an  additional  closet  for  good  coats  and 
outdoor  clothes.  The  room  could  also 
provide  space  for  laundry  equipment, 
dirty  clothes  hamper,  freezer,  and  even 
additional  sink  and  counter  space  for 
cleaning  vegetables  or  eggs,  dressing 
chickens,  etc. 

“It’s  not  that  we  farm  wives  are  aw¬ 
fully  fussy  or  such  ‘impeccable  house¬ 
keepers’  but  just  that  with  all  the  other 
chores  farm  women  have,  the  fewer 
clean-up  jobs  we  have,  give  us  more 
time  for  our  families.  What  savings  in 
time  and  energy  such  a  utility  room 
could  mean  to  a  farm  housewife  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  efficient  and  modem 
kitchen! 

“Of  course,  I’m  letting  my  fancy  run 
wild,  as  our  small  house  would  not  be 
adaptable  to  such  ideas  without  an  ex¬ 
pensive  addition.  (And  since  I  keep  the 
books,  I  know  the  limits  to  such,  a  ven¬ 
ture  right  now. )  But  it’s  something  for 
us  all  to  think  about  and  incorporate 
in  future  plans  for  a  home,  be  it  a 
brand-new  one  or  just  an  old  farmhouse 
remodeled  for  modern  and  comfortable 
farm  living.” 


We  thought  there  were  three  calves  on  this  nurse  cow  when  the  picture  was  snapped 
by  Smitty,  but  one  turned  up  lost,  that  is,  unless  you  look  closely  for  the  extra 
four  legs  which  just  show.  Three  at  a  time  are  about  the  limit,  but  there  seems  to 
be  room  for  all. 
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STEER  clear  of  these 

THE  universal  bait  of  the  swindler 
is  “something  for  nothing.”  If  any 
proposition  appeals  to  you  as  being  too 
good  to  be  true  it  probably  is!  Here 
are  a  few  variations  of  “bargains”  you 
had  better  avoid: 

Itinerant  ''Fixers’’ 

The  fellows  who  come  around  and 
offer  to  paint  your  barn,  or  put  on 
roofing  or  siding,  or  some  such  job  at 
a  price  that  seems  too  reasonable  are 
likely  to  disappoint  you. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  readers  in¬ 
dicate  that  before  they  got  through  it 
cost  them  a  lot  more  than  they  expected 
and  was  not  a  “bargain.”  Why  not 
patronize  someone  in  your  own  town? 
Then,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  you  can 
find  him! 

Rebuilt  Home  Equipment 

You  may  read  an  ad  offering  a  re¬ 
built  sewing  machine,  or  refrigerator, 
or  some  other  home  equipment  of 
standard  make,  but  when  you  answer 
the  ad  the  fellow  who  calls  will  likely 
tell  you  that  that  particular  item  has 
been  sold  but  that  he  has  one  “just  as 
good”  for  less  money.  If  you  buy  it,  the 
chances  are  it  will  fall  apart  before  you 
have  finished  paying  for  it. 

Mining  Stocks 

There  was  a  time  when  promoters  of 
mining  stocks  promised  you  untold 
riches.  The  approach  has  changed.  Now 
he  tells  you  definitely  that  it  is  a  “spec¬ 
ulation,”  but  he  is  sure  to  point  out  a 
couple  of  people  (Henry  Ford  for  ex¬ 


ample)  who  invested  a  few  dollars  and 
ended  up  a  multimillionaire.  You  can  be 
sure  that  buying  this  kind  of  stock 
won’t  make  it  happen  to  you. 

Work  At  Home 

Always  there  are  countless  people, 
mostly  women,  who  want  to  earn  a 
little  money  at  home.  Judging  from  a 
certain  type  of  ad  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  want  to  help  them  do  it. 
However,  you  finally  find  out  that  they 
are  interested  in  only  one  thing  and 
that  is  getting  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  in 
cash  from  you.  Then  they  lose  all  in¬ 
terest  in  you  and  you  end  up  with 
nothing. 

—  a. a.  — 

You  should  be  able  to  see  at  least 
700  feet  both  ways  down  the  road 
when  you  come  to  a  stop  before  leav¬ 
ing  your  farm  entrance. 


Life  Insurance  for  Farm  Families 


OVER  75  per  cent  of  all  United 
States  families  own  life  insurance 
of  some  kind.  Life  insurance  is  being 
carried  by  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  persons  to  make  their  dependents’ 
future  more  secure.  Farmers  as  well 
as  others  need  to  protect  their  depend¬ 
ents.  A  great  many  farmers  do  so  by 
carrying  life  insurance,  but  farmers  as 
a  group  carry  less  life  insurance  than 
do  people  in  other  occupations. 

Many  farmers  have  a  life  insurance 
program  which  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  their  families.  It’s  not  un¬ 
common  for  a  man  to  spend  7  or  8 
per  cent  of  his  net  income  on  life  in¬ 
surance  without  any  definite  idea  of 
what  his  insurance  needs  are  or  what 
the  money  spent  on  insurance  will  do 
for  him  and  his  family. 

How  Much  and  What  Kind 

The  two  most  important  questions 
any  buyer  of  life  insurance  must  an¬ 
swer  are:  How  much  insurance  should 
I  buy?  What  kind  of  insurance  should 
I  buy? 

There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  which  can 
be  used  to  answer  these  questions.  One 
must  decide  how  much  he  can  spend 
for  insurance,  and  then  spend  it  in  a 
way  that  will  best  cover  his  needs  for 
insurance. 

The  typical  farm  owner  would  like 
to  make  provisions  so  that  if  he  died 
tomorrow,  his  family  could  continue  to 
enjoy  the  same  standard  of  living  as  if 
he  had  lived  a  normal  life.  Few  of  us 
can  carry  enough  insurance  to  make 
such  provisions.  That’s  why  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  the  dollars  you  spend  for 
insurance  do  everything  possible  for 
you. 

A  man  can  best  decide  what  kind 
and  how  much  life  insurance  to  buy  by 
answering  these  questions: 

How  much  can  I  spend  on  life  in¬ 
surance  ? 


How  much  insurance  protection  does 
my  family  need? 

What  types  of  policies  will  come  the 
closest  to  stretching  the  available  dol¬ 
lars  to  meet  the  needs  for  protection? 

Types  of  Life  Insurance 
Policies 

Life  Insurance  is  commonly  carried 
for  two  reasons — as  protection  for 
those  dependent  on  the  insured,  or  as 
savings  for  the  insured  and  his  family. 

Whole  Life  or  Ordinary  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  provides  mostly  protection,  but 
because  some  of  the  premiums  paid  by 
the  insured  are  set  aside  to  build  up 
a  cash  value  it  is  more  expensive  than 
is  Term  Insurance.  More  protection  for 
a  given  number  of  dollars  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  Term  Insurance  than  with 
any  other  type,  because  it  has  no  sav¬ 
ings  feature. 

Limited  Payment  Life  is  much  the 
same  as  Ordinary  Life,  except  that 
with  Ordinary  Life,  the  insured  con¬ 
tinues  to  pay  premiums  as  long  as  he 
lives.  With  Limited  Payment,  the  an¬ 
nual  premiums  are  much  higher,  but 
are  paid  for  only  a  specified  number 
of  years. 

Endowment  Insurance  is  the  most 
costly  type.  The  insured  pays  premi¬ 
ums  for  a  specified  number  of  years. 
He  can  then  surrender  his  policy  and 
receive  its  face  value  in  cash,  or  elect 
to  allow  the  insurance  to  continue  in 
force.  The  savings  feature  is  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Endowment  Insurance  and 
Limited  Payment.  Term  Insurance  and 
Ordinary  Life  are  mostly  for  protec¬ 
tion. 

A  young  man  who  is  heavily  in  debt 
for  his  farm  and  who  has  a  growing- 
family  has  a  great  need  for  life  in¬ 
surance  protection.  He  seldom  if  ever 
can  afford  to  use  Life  Insurance  as  an 
investment,  because  the  farm  has  first 
call  on  the  money  he  has  to  invest. 

—Robert  S.  Smith 


HELP-  Need 


“I  certainly  appreciate  receiving  this  check, 
my  husband  had  no  other  accident  insurance.” 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Willard  Graham  said  as  she  endorsed  the 
check  paid  to  her  from  her  husband’s  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Policy. 

A  cement  mixing  truck  failed  to  swing  clear  of  Willard 
Graham  while  he  was  changing  a  flat  tire  on  the  highway  near 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  the  hospital  twelve  hours 
after  his  accident. 

So  much  protection  for  so  little  cost.  Keep  your 
policies  renewed  to  have  them  when  you  need  them. 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Edward  C.  Weidman,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.  28.56 
Auto  accident — fractured  finger,  bruises 

John  E.  Milks.  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  32.14 

Auto  accident — injured  leg.  scalp 

Floyd  Lathr'--,  Gowanda,  New  York  .  130.00 

Auto  accident — Frac.  pelvis,  bruises 

George  Tripp,  Auburn,  New  York  . .  70.71 

Auto  accident — cut  eyelid,  fingers 

Frank  Holloway,  Locke,  New  York  . 260.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist,  ribs 

John  Stahl,  Cato,  New  York  .  37.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw,  cut  mouth 

Merritt  Howard,  Forestville,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulders,  back,  leg 

Nora  Decker,  Greene,  New  York  . .  62.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  bruises 

Joseph  Burns,  Wellsburg,  New  York  .  61.43 

Flit  by  auto — concussion,  fractured  clavicle 
Roger  Crowley.  Ellenburg  Depot,  New  York  57.14 
Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Lee  Poupore,  Churubusco,  New  York  . .  42.14 

Auto  accident — bruised  back  and  hip 

Charles  Boyles,  Jr.,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y.  . .  103.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  spine 

Joseph  LeBlanc,  Hudson,  New  York  . ...  28.57 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  injured  xib 

Louis  Bossi,  Ancram,  New  York  .  30.00 

Truck  collision — concussion,  bruises 

Leiand  E.  Waters,  Cuyler,  New  York  .  12.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest 
William  Dingee,  Dover  Plains.  New  York  ....  29.99 
Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  fractured  nose 

E.  Ward  Hammer,  Batavia,  New  York  .  84.76 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises,  back  strain 

August  Looman,  Jr.,  Middleville,  N.  Y .  78.57 

Auto  accident — body  bruises 

Robert  Hessell,  Mannsvillp,  New  York  .  29.98 

Auto  accident — bruised  knees  and  leg 

Leon  E.  Latant,  Belleville,  New  York  .  44.28 

Truck  accident — cut  chin,  leg,  injured  eye 

Richard  J.  Bush,  Lowville,  New  York  .  32.86 

Auto  accident — multiple  face  and  head  cuts 
Alice  L.  Gazin.  Harrisville,  New  York  ..  64.28 
Auto  accident — broken  collarbone 
Ralph  Watkins,  Mt.  Morris,  New  York  .....  184.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm,  wrist 

Samuel  McRae  Jr.,  Concsus,  New  •  ork  .  107.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  bruised  face 

Edwin  Kiefer,  Dansville  New  York  .  60.71 

Auto  accident — body  bruises 
Herbert  C.  Johnson,  Erieville,  New  York  ....  38.66 
Auto  accident — injured  knees,  elbow 

Ralph  Sackett,  Churchville,  New  York  .  11.43 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  chin 

Alice  M.  Lembach,  Gasport,  New  York  .  40.00 

Auto  accident — broken  collarbone 
Jacqueline  Kramer,  Manlius,  New  York  19.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest 
Frank  Coleman,  Jr.,  Goshen,  New  York  209.28 
Auto  accident — concussion,  bruises,  cuts 
Adolph  Casse,  Sr.,  Campbell  Hall,  New  York  73.80 
Auto  accident — injured  head,  ankle,  chest 
Harold  Williams,  Slate  Hill,  New  York  ....  71.43 
Auto  accident — injured  leg,  chest,  ribs 
Ada  Pittman,  Albion,  New  York  32.86 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  face,  thigh 
Muriel  S.  Palmer,  Edmeston.  Ne#  York  28.56 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  bruises 

Lorna  Edson,  Oneonta,  New  York  .  21.43 

Auto  accident — injured  spine 


lola  Burns,  Carmel,  New  York  .  125.72 

Auto  accident — multiple  body  bruises 

Reginald  Roy,  Lisbon,  New  York  .  85.71 

Truck  collision — injured  back,  knee 

John  Jager,  Interlaken,  New  York  .  .  225.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  chest 

Otto  Woodworth,  Hornell,  New  York  .  20.00 

Auto  accident— injured  face 

Mary  Zeneski,  Cutchogue,  New  York  88.56 

Truck  accident — bruised  shoulder,  chest 

Lillian  Brooks,  E.  Hampton,  New  York  .  22.14 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 
Agnes  Washington,  Monticello,  New  York  ....  82.14 
Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  bruises 
Lewis  B.  Ahlberg,  New  Paltz.  New  York  ....  32.86 
Truck  accident — fractured  finger 
Ellen  A.  Conner,  Stone  Ridge,  New  York  108.57 
Auto  accident — fractured  rib,  injured  chest 

Jacob  De  Nering,  Marion,  Now  Yo  k  .  30.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  rib 

Sarah  De  Nering,  Marion,  New  York  .  120.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  clavicle,  ribs 

Edna  Hoad,  Sodus,  New  York  .  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  back 

Mary  Lefort,  Strykersville,  New  York  .  17.14 

Auto  accident — bruised  knees 

Dudley  Voorhees.  Middlesex,  New  York  .  75.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp  brum 
OTHER  STATES 

Daniel  IColeman.  Wyalusing.  Pennsylvania  ...  170.00 
Auto1' accident— fractured  hip.  skull 
Carlton  Hilfiger,  Covington,  Pennsylvania  ....  82.14 
Truck  accident — injured  thumb,  cut  forehead 

Lilia  B.  Lochhead,  Dalton,  Mass . ....  257.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Ruth  Kilgore,  Charlemont.  Mass . .  64.28 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Joseph  Sinkewicz,  Furnace,  Mass . . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  right  arm 

Charles  Boik,  H arrford.  Conn .  46.43 

Struck  by  car — injured  back,  leg,  knee 
Benjamin  F.  Amadon,  Bennington,  Vermont  134.28 
Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  Injured  chest 

Earl  Ayer,  Burlington,  Vermont  .  260.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  vertebrae 
Adlard  H.  Machia,  Sheldon  Springs.  Vermont  78.57 
Auto  accident — injured  chest  wall 

Richard  Sloan,  Derby,  Vermont  -  15.71 

Auto  accident — braised  knee 

George  Braley,  Putney,  Vermont  -  118.57 

Auto  accident — iniured  spine 

Joseph  Burns,  Quechee,  Vermont  .  60.00 

Auto  accident — cut  throat,  injured  chest 

Imelda  Roux,  Lewiston,  Maine  .  88.57 

Auto  accident— injured  spine,  concussion 

Jean  B.  Roux,  Lewiston,  Maine  .  38.57 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  cut  ear 

Eliza  Woodbury,  Auburn,  Maine  .  255.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Karyl  Menzies,  Presque  Isle,  Maine  . _ . 88.56 

Auto  accident — chipped  ankle  bone 
Cornelius  VanDaei,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey  185.71 
Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  knee 

Hilda  Matejczyk,  Keyport,  New  Jersey  .  250.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 
Hyman  I.  Costrell,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey  ....  125.00 
Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Dorothy  Grimm,  Newton,  New  Jersey  -  50.00 

Auto  accident — body  bruises 


*K.eefr-  'tyawi  'Policies 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  oi  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Eagle  Hitch  Tandem  Disk 
Harrow  has  pivot  action  from 
pull  point  in  its  own  frame. 
Prevents  side  thrust  when  trac¬ 
tor  turns,  keeps  gangs  running 
on  Contour  curves.  Entire  harrow  lifts  clear  for 
transport  at  a  touch  of  hydraulic  control.  Also  new 
is  the  Wheel-Type  Disk  that  rides  on  rubber,  pulls 
drag  behind,  carries  it  "piggy  back”  on  the  road. 


Here’s  the  tractor  that  saves  time  and  energy  every 
time  you  get  on  or  off  .  .  .  with  just  a  single  step 
from  the  side  to  the  low  platform  and  low  Body¬ 
guard^  seat . . .  nothing  to  climb  over.  Easy,  shock- 
free  steering  saves  time  at  every  turn.  Famous 
Eagle  Hitch  "one-minute  hook-up  sitting  down” 
saves  precious  time  as  you  change  from  job  to  job. 
You  gain  more  time  as  you  roll  right  along  with 
any  2-plow  load.  You  enjoy  the  steady  savings  of 
consistent  fuel  economy  along  with  the  low  up¬ 
keep  for  which  Case  tractors  are  known.  You  do  a 
better  job  with  Eagle  Hitch  implements.  You  can 
adjust  front  and  rear  wheel  tread  to  suit  your  rows. 
Add  up  all  these  gains  and  you  have  real  help  in 
farming  at  lower  cost.  t 


NEW 


LOW-SEAT  EAGLE  HITCH 

TRACTOR 


■ 


ENS  NEW  W 


To  Trim  Time  and  Cost 


Four-row  Corn  Planter  is  flexi¬ 
ble,  covers  seed  firmly  at  correct 
depth  in  uneven  ground.  Built  in 
drill  and  check-row  models,  both 
with  precision-machined  boxes. 
Has  power  lift,  pulls  behind  any 
tractor. 


Model  “200”  Side  Rake.  Side- 
motion  reel  shortens  hay  travel, 
saves  leaves;  ground  drive  keeps 
reel  speed  in  step  with  travel. 
Semi-mounted  for  Case  Eagle 
Hitch  or  other  3-point  hitches; 
pull-type  for  any  tractor. 


NEW  CASE  DIESEL  "500” 

Fast  5 -plow  capacity  handles  big  acreages  and 
heavy  jobs  quickly.  Power  Steering  takes  the  work 
out  of  short  turns  and  steering  in  soft  soil.  Six- 
cylinder  design  and  Case  "Powrcel”  controlled 
combustion  provide  smooth  operation  and  clean 
burning  at  all  loads.  Six-point  filter  system  stands 
guard  against  dirt  in  fuel.  See  your  Case 
dealer  about  its  double  savings — diesel 
fuel  economy  and  Case  upkeep  economy. 
Find  out  also  about  the  new  Case  Income 
Payment  Plan,  the  plan  that  makes  sense. 


MAIL 


Mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  tractor 
model,  any  implement  that  interests  you. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-114,  Racine,  Wis. 
Eagle  Hitch  Tractors —  □  Diesel  Tractor 

□  2-plow  Low-Seater  □  4-row  Planter 

□  New  2-3  plow  “SC”  □  Pivot-Acu'on 

□  3-4  plow  ”D”  Series  Plows  and  Disks 

Name _ ; _ ; _ - 

Post  Office  _ _ _ _ 

RFD _ State _ _ 


Pivot-Action  Plow  pivots  at  prop¬ 
er  point — in  plow  frame.  Keeps 
all  bottoms  cutting  full  width  on 
curves;  also  prevents  side  thrust. 
Break-away  safety  release  uncoup¬ 
les  on  striking  stone.  Two  and  3- 
bottom  sizes. 


MODEL 

“VAO-15” 


ow 


For  fruit  and  vegetable  growers.  Three  inches 
lower  than  regular  full-clearance  Low-Seater. 
Wheel  tread  narrows  to  44  inches  in  front,  45 
behind;  widens  to  60  and  64  inches.  Uses 
Eagle  Hitch  pivot-action  plows  and  harrows, 
tool-bar  tillers,  planters,  and  cultivators. 
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ANOTHER  TRY! 


There's  no  roughage  better  than  alfalfa  for  putting 
growth  on  heifers. 

change  sticks  the  minerals  so  tightly  to  the 
soil  particles  that  the  plant  roots  can’t  tear 
them  loose.  Then  the  plants  don’t  grow  well, 
even  though  you  use  lots  of  fertilizer. 

Fertilizer  Needed 


f  LFALFA  is  green  gold  in  the  eyes  of 
•  the  dairyman.  At  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  nearly  every  dairy  farmer 
tries  to  grow  alfalfa.  If  he  owns 
well-drained,  limestone  soil,  success 
is  relatively  easy.  But  too  often  farmers  seed 
alfalfa  on  wet  acid  soil — and  because  it  fails, 
they  conclude  that  they  can’t  grow  alfalfa. 

Maybe  alfalfa  doesn’t  grow  well  on  your 
farm,  and  maybe  you’re  still  hunting  for  the 
reason.  Lots  of  other  farmers  are,  too,  so  let’s 
look  at  some  reasons  alfalfa  fails.  You  can 
charge  most  alfalfa  failures  against  drainage, 
lack  of  lime,  fertilizer,  and  boron;  wilt  dis¬ 
ease;  and  poor  management.  Most  important 
is  drainage,  because  it’s  basic  to  the  other 
factors. 

Drainage 

Alfalfa  can’t  stand  wet  feet  very  long.  You 
may  get  a  catch  on  wet  land  during  a  dry 
year,  but  when  the  water  level  gets  back  to 
normal,  the  alfalfa  will  fade  out.  Ice  sheets 
kill  alfalfa,  too. 

Soil  Conservation  District  land  drainage 
projects  help  many  farmers  grow  alfalfa. 
Your  local  SCS  man  or  county  agent  can  tell 
you  more  about  this  work. 

With  drainage  taken  care  of,  the  next  point 
to  check  is  lime. 

Alfalfa  loves  lime.  Actually  it’s  a  waste  of 


labor,  seed  and  money  to  plant  alfalfa  on  acid 
soil — soil  that  tests  below  pH  6.5.  Emil 
Truog,  Wisconsin  soil  scientist,  says,  “Lime 
your  soil  close  to  pH  7.0  for  alfalfa.” 

Extremely  acid  soil — pH  4.7  to  5.3 — calls 
for  six  or  seven  tons  of  lime  on  an  acre  to 
jack  the  pH  up  to  7.0.  Then  it’s  best  to  plow 
down  half  the  lime  and  spread  the  rest  on 
top.  This  gives  the  alfalfa  roots  a  “two  story 
home.” 

Lime  makes  roots  grow  deep,  and  it  helps 
lots  of  root  nodules  (warts)  to  form.  These 
nodules  are  really  nests  of  nitrogen  fixing 
•  bacteria — organisms  so  tiny  a  million  can 
perch  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  Small  as  they  are, 
though,  these  bacteria  are  workers.  Each 
year  they  grab  $25  to  $50  worth  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air  per  acre.  That’s  free  nitrogen! 
The  alfalfa  plant  converts  this  nitrogen  into 
rich  protein  food  for  your  cows. 

But  acid  soil  isn’t  a  good  home  for  these 
bacteria,  and  they  do  little  work.  That’s  what 
makes  alfalfa  plants  yellow  and  spindly  on 
acid  soil.  They  lack  nitrogen. 

Alfalfa  gets  more  plant  food  from  limed 
soil,  too.  Lime  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
soils  mineral  vault,  opening  the  door  for 
plant  roots  to  reach  in  and  pick  out  the  min¬ 
erals  ordered  by  the  starch  factories  in  the 
green  leaves. 

As  soil  gets  acid  the  door  closes;  a  chemical 


Alfalfa  is  a  greedy  plant — it  takes  as  much 
phosphate  and  potash  to  grow  three  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  as  it  takes  to  grow  450  bushels  of 
potatoes.  That  calls  for  600-800  pounds  of 
0-15-30-B  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  B  stands  for 
boron. 

But  if  you  spread  all  this  fertilizer  in  the 
spring,  the  first  crop  will  hog  more  than  its 
share  —  leaving  the  second  and  third  crops 
“high  and  dry.”  It’s  like  eating  all  three  meals 
at  breakfast;  you’ll  be  mighty  hungry  by  late 
afternoon. 

That’s  the  reason  some  alfalfa  fields  don’t 
start  in  the  spring — they  went  to  bed  hungry 
in  the  fall  and  starved  to  death.  It’s  best  to 
topdress  alfalfa  with  small  rates — 200  to  300 
pounds — after  each  cutting. 

Lack  of  minor  fertilizer  elements  has  its 
effect,  too. 

Boron 

Alfalfa  needs  a  half  dozen  minor  elements, 
but  boron  is  most  important.  A  lack  of  boron 
stunts  the  plants,  and  makes  the  terminal 
leaves  turn  yellow.  This  cuts  the  yield  and 
shortens  the  life  of  the  stand. 

Borax — the  material  used  to  sweeten  baby’s 
diapers  and  soften  water — contains  boron. 
Generally  borax  is  broadcast  at  rates  of  20-45 
pounds  per  acre  as  a  first  application.  Spread¬ 
ing  is  easier  if  you  mix  the  borax  with  lime 
or  fertilizer.  (Continued  on  Page  27) 
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.  .  .  FOR  A  BUMPER  CROP 


When  farm  prices  go  down  faster  than 
arm  costs,  the  best  remedy  is  to  shoot  for 
ligher  yields  per  acre.  The  economical  way 
o  do  that  in  ’54  will  be  by  using  fertilizers 
iberally,  because  each  dollar  spent  for  ferti- 
izer  will  return  at  least  $3  to  $5  in  crop 
deld. 

In  selecting  grades  to  use  on  grassland, 
pains,  corn,  and  vegetable  crops  it’s  well  to 
emember  that  high  analysis  fertilizers — like 
3.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods — give  more  plant 
ood  for  the  money.  That  extra  plant  food 
produces  extra  profits. 


The  supplies  of  most  grades  of  fertilizer  are 
excellent  this  spring.  But  even  so,  you  stand 
a  better  chance  of  having  the  exact  grades  you 
want  by  ordering  fertilizer  now.  Then  when 
the  weather  breaks  right  for  planting,  there’s 
no  delay  .  .  .  everything’s  ready  to  go. 

G.L.F.  fertilizers — carefully  and  accurately 
mixed — are  available  in  most  grades  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  three  state  ag  colleges  in  the 
territory.  Call  in  your  order  soon.  Your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  will  make  delivery 
arrangements  to  suit  you. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods 


EFFECTIVE  WEED  CONTROL 
...  the  modern  way 

More  and  more  farmers  are  increas¬ 
ing  their  crop  growth  by  the  use  of 
G.L.F.  weed  killing  chemicals.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  bigger  yields  of  field  crops 
and  better  quality  forage,  G.L.F.  Weed 
Killers  save  many  hours  of  labor. 
Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  can 
provide  the  latest  recommendations, 
materials,  and  equipment  for  effective 
weed  control. 

Ask  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for 
a  copy  of  the  “ Forage  Crop  Insect 
Control  Guide” 
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Keuka  students  Eugenia  Fredenburg,  left,  and  Janet  Fauls,  conduct  the  week-day 
religious  education  program  at  the  Keuka  Park  school. 


College  Girls  Help  Reopen 

Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 


RURAL  churches  once  closed,  have 
been  reopened.  Sunday  Schools  now 
blossom  in  small  churches,  where  pre¬ 
viously  no  feligious  activities  for  chil¬ 
dren  existed,  and  a  number  of  town, 
village  and  rural  churches  in  Yates 
County  have  been  given  active  assist¬ 
ance  in  Christian  education  programs. 
This  resurgence  of  the  small  churches 
in  this  area  has  been  due  to  twenty 
Keuka  College  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  religious  education  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Bettina  Gilbert,  a 
Keuka  alumna  and  now  a  professor  of 
religion  and  Christian  education  at 
Keuka. 

As  a  result,  churches  closed  in  Italy 
Hill  and  Italy  Valley,  have  been  reac¬ 
tivated  with  regular  services,  Sunday 
Schools  and  youth  programs.  At  Cros¬ 
by,  where  no  Sunday  School  was  in 
existence,  20  children  are  now  enrolled, 
and  mothers  have  joined  the  church. 
Five  churches  in  Penn  Yan  use  the 
services  of  Keuka  students  in  various 
phases  of  church  work,  including  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  and  youth  activities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  students  are  conducting  the 
week-day  religious  education  program 
in  the  Keuka  Park  school  and  other 
county  schools.  This  religious  work  has 
been  at  the  request  of  the  churches. 
Students  serving  receive  no  financial 
rewards  and  the  churches  merely  furn¬ 
ish  transportation. 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  service  is 
to  assist  smaller  churches  in  building 
a  complete  program  so  that  lay  people 
can  eventually  take  over  the  operation 
of  their  own  church.  Miss  Gilbert 
pointed  out  that  students  gain  much 
practical  experience  of  value.  Miss 
Joyce  Corbett  of  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  who 


organized  a  junior  choir  at  the  Second 
Milo  Church,  said,  “I  gained  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  choir  directing.  This  choir 
gave  a  new  avenue  of  interest  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  made  the  church 
service  more  valuable  to  the  parents 
and  children.” 

Commenting  on  the  program,  Lester 
Bascom  of  Penn  Yan  said,  “In  the  late 
spring  I  was  asked  to  take  the  Italy 
Hill  charge.  There  I  found  a  well- 
established  Sunday  School  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Miss  Ruth  Pal- 
miter  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Ruth  is 
outstanding  in  her  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  young  people  in  the 
church.  This  fall  she  and  a  helper 
started  a  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship, 
something  special  and  outstanding. 
Ruth  was  not  asked  to  do  this,  but  felt 
the  need.  The  church  has  no  choir  and 
this  also  has  become  a  project  for  her 
young  people.” 

Keuka  is  fhe  only  college  for  women 
in  New  York  State  preparing  students 
for  professional  service  in  churches. 
Graduates  are  qualified  to  fill  positions 
as  pastors’  assistants,  church  secre¬ 
taries,  directors  of  religious  education 
and  recreational  activities,  and  special 
preparation  is  given  those  interested  in 
foreign  mission  work  and  religious 
journalism. 

According  to  Dr.  Quentin  T.  Light  - 
ner,  head  of  the  department  at  Keuka, 
the  field  work  "plan  gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  practice  techniques  and 
theories  learned  in  class  and  to  grow 
in  their  ability  to  work  with  people. 

Keuka  offers  a  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  each  year  to  outstanding  high 
school  graduates  in  church  work  as  a 
career.  ' 


The  congregation  enters  the  Italy  Hill  Methodist  Church  for  Sunday  morning  services. 
Church  has  been  reopened  as  Keuka  students  organized  services,  Sunday  School  and 
youth  program. 


/  WHEN  YOUR  \ 
'  TOBACCO  TASTES 
LIKE  TOBACCO  AND 
IS  MILD  BESIDES,  WELL, 
YOUVE  REALLY  GOT 
YOURSELF  A  SMOKE! 
THATS  WHY  I  SAY 
0.K.T0  PA.!... 


Farm-Insurance 
Executive  > 


IN  HER  OWN  SURE  WAY 

PUT  THE  FLAVOR  IN 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


FULLY-AGED,  MELLOW-RIPE  TOBACCO! 

Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  as  Nature  meant  tobacco  to  taste, 
specially  processed  to  hold  and  heighten  Nature’s  grown-in 
goodness !  Crimp  cut  to  pack  perfectly  in  your  pipe. 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

P.  S.  from  P.  A.:  And  the  ladies  prefer  P.  A.’s  light,  clean  aroma  when  the  menfolks  smoke  itl 
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44Great  men  arc  they  who  see  that  spiritual 
is  stronger  than  any  material  force;  that 
thoughts  rule  the  world.” 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


TWO  WRONGS  — ■” 

rjp  HE  announcement  by  Secretary  Ezra 
Benson  of  the  USDA  that  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  15%  from  90%  to  75%  in  parity 
prices  of  butter  and  some  other  dairy  products 
on  April  1  has  alarmed  some  dairymen,  some  of 
their  leaders,  and  some  politicians.  It  is  claimed 
with  some  truth  that  it  is  unfair  to  take  any 
measures  which  will  result  in  lower  milk  prices 
unless  equivalent  reductions  are  made  on  the 
grains  which  dairymen  have  to  buy  in  order  to 
produce  milk. 

While  the  immediate  effect  may  tend  to  lower 
milk  prices  somewhat,  in  the  long  run  this  ad¬ 
justment  from  rigid  high  supports  to  a  flexible 
basis  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  dairy¬ 
men  themselves.  Even  though  high  support 
prices  on  corn,  wheat  and  other  products  will 
continue  for  a  while  longer  until  the  expiration 
of  the  law,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  and 
in  our  economics  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  just  cannot  go  on  piling  up  these  terrific 
surpluses  to  rot  in  government  storehouses  or  to 
hang  over  the  milk  prices  like  a  funeral  pall  all 
of  the  time. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  is 
the  government  agency  that  furnishes  the  money 
to  buy  the  surpluses,  is  broke  right  now.  The 
President  has  asked  for  authority  to  borrow, 
$1,750,000,000  more.  That  won’t  last  long,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  taxpayer  is  reach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  his  patience. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Elmira,  Chemung  Coun¬ 
ty,  Dr.  Karl  Butler  said: 

"Just  to  store  these  products  now  costs  us  as 
taxpayers  more  than  half  a  million  per  day.  A  year’s 
storage  charges  are  around  50  million  dollars, 
more  than  the  value  of  all  the  properties  in  this 
county — more  than  nine  times  the  value  of  all  the 
farm  land,  farm  buildings  and  livestock  in  the  entire 
county.  That’s  just  storage  charges.” 

Incidentally,  if  just  a  small  fraction  of  this 
huge  amount  was  used  to  do  further  research 
on  how  to  improve  the  milk  markets  and  to 
educate  the  consumer  to  the  great  food  values 
of  milk  and  its  products,  our  surplus  problem 
would  soon  melt  away. 

Jim  McConnell  goes  to 

WASHINGTON 

I  AMES  A.  McConnell,  whom  most  of  you 
47  know  better  as  “Jim,”  was  recently  appointed 
Administrator  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  high-sounding  title  simply  means  that  Jim 
will  have  charge  of  the  Department’s  crop  con¬ 
trol  and  price  support  agency,  next  to  the 
Secretary’s,  probably  the  most  important  job  in 
the  USDA. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  few  people  really 
know  of  the  great  contribution  that  Jim  has 
made  to  agriculture  and  to  America.  He  has 
achieved  results  not  only  through  his  wise  man¬ 
agement  of  the  G.L.F.  but  in  his  leadership  to 
maintain  sound  American  economic  and  other 
principles.  His  close  personal  friends  feel  that 
Jim  is  making  great  personal  sacrifices,  but  they 
also  agree  that  if  anyone  can  bring  sound  or¬ 
ganization  and  stability  out  of  the  present  chaos 


of  government  crop  and  price  controls,  Jim 
McConnell  is  the  man  to  do  the  job. 

We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  we 
have  been  a  long  time  getting  into  the  present 
mess  of  price  fixing,  controls  and  general  con¬ 
fusion.  Some  of  the  legislation  and  rules  were 
unavoidable  because  of  the  war,  but  the  trouble 
with  wartime  laws  and  regulations  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of  them  when  peace  comes.  War 
and  inflation  brought  all  prices  to  a  dangerous 
peak.  It  was  inevitable  that  some  time  there 
must  be  adjustments,  difficult  to  make  at  best, 
just  as  a  disease  needs  bitter  medicine  or  maybe 
surgery  before  good  health  can  be  restored. 

Jim  McConnell  is  -the  best  economic  doctor  I 
know.  Give  him  and  Secretary  Benson  time  and 
opportunity  to  work  out  a  cure! 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  YOUR 
FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

OW  well  I  remember  the  thrill  I  got  from 
*  attending  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  many 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  young  high  school 
teacher  of  agriculture.  Since  that  time  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Weeks  in  all  of 
the  states  have  constantly  grown  and  improved 
until  they  have  become  outstanding  agricultural 
events  of  the  y^ar. 

The  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca 


—  Photo  Courtesy  Watertown  Times 

Doesn't  this  make  you  old  timers  a  little  homesick?  It 
does  me.  How  many,  many  times  I  have  stood  around 
waiting  for  horses  to  be  shod  and  admired  the  skill 
and  the  good  nature  of  the  blacksmith.  Longfellow  put 
it  into  words: 

"Toiling— rejoicing— sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  parned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

For  the  lesson  thou  has  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought!" 


March  22  to  26  has  so  many  events  scheduled 
for  each  hour  of  the  day  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  a  choice  of  the  ones  you  most  want  to 
attend.  It  would  take  pages  just  to  list  the 
different  lectures  and  exhibits,  with  the  names 
of  famous  lecturers  and  speakers. 

Mark  these  dates  on  your  calendar,  or  the 
dates  of  your  own  state  farm  and  home  week, 
and  plan  to  attend.  It  will  be  both  a  vacation 
and  a  help  in  the  business  of  running  the  farm 
and  the  home. 

IMPORTANT  AS  DINNER 

“I  look  forward  to  my  American  Agriculturist 
issues  just  as  much  as  I  look  forward  to  my  dinner. 
How’s  that  for  a  man  in  his  eighties?” 

W  ELL,  indeed  that  is  good.  Equally  good  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  many  letters  and 
other  proof  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  read  and  appreciated  by  young  people  and 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  great  job 
of  farming. 

MORE  MONEY  FROM  LOWS 

JF  YOU  dairymen  were  asked  to  name  six  new 
or  old  farm  practices  that  more  than  anything 
else  would  reduce  the  cost  of  milk  production, 
how  would  you  line  them  up?  Here’s  what  I 
think.  See  if  you  agree. 

1.  MORE  HOMEGROWN  GRAIN,  ESPECIALLY 
CORN. 

With  the  new  hybrids  and  the  newer  knowledge 
of  producing  corn,  almost  all  farms  in  the 
Northeast  can  raise  good  yields  of  grain  com. 

2.  IMPROVE  THE  PASTURES 

This  can  be  done  so  as  to  lengthen  the  pasture 
season  at  both  ends,  and  to  keep  pastures 
yielding  during  the  hot  dry  season. 

3.  MORE  LEGUME  HAY 

This  should  include  more  red  clover  and  alfalfa, 
and  some  experimenting  with  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

4.  GRASS  SILAGE 

Enough  experience  has  been  accumulated  in 
this  practice  now  by  thousands  of  farmers  so 
that  we  know  it  is  right. 

5.  ELIMINATE  POOR  COWS 

6.  ADVERTISE  MILK 

Support  in  every  way  possible  organizations 
like  “Milk  for  Health”  and  the  national  dairy 
councils,  to  publicize  and  advertise  milk  and  its 
products.  I  would  see  to  it  that  my  own  family 
used  a  full  supply  of  these  products.  I  would 
see  that  milk  is  served  at  every  farm  banquet. 
I’d  talk  up  milk  to  editors,  restaurant  owners, 
and  everywhere  else  I  could. 

Once  we  get  people  using  anywhere  near  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  they  should,  we’ll  have  no 
great  surplus  problem  and  few  price  difficulties. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

I_I  OUSEWIVES  who  are  constantly  distressed 
by  what  they  think  are  high  food  prices 
will  appreciate  the  story  of  a  meek  little  lady 
who,  during  a  period  when  inflation  had  gone  to 
wild  heights,  went  into  a  store  and  began  pric¬ 
ing  things. 

“How  much  are  these  oranges?”  she  asked. 
“$50  a  dozen.” 

“And  the  bananas?” 

“$30  a  dozen.” 

Indignantly  she  turned  to  stalk  out  of  the 
door.  Suddenly  when  her  foot  slipped  a  little, 
she  turned  around  and  pulled  a  dollar  bill  out 
of  her  purse  and  offered  it  to  the  merchant. 
“What’s  that  for?”  he  asked. 

“I  stepped  on  one  of  your  grapes!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

I)  %IKY:  <-)n  January  1,  milk  cows  and  heifers  in  New  York  were  estimated 
at  1,497,000 — 3%  more  than  a  year  ago  and  the  most  since  1920. 
The  future  downward  trend  is  shown  by  6%  fewer  heifer  calves. 

In  New  England  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  over  two  years  was  796,000; 
last  year,  767,000.  In  New  Jersey,  158,000;  last  year,  156,000.  U.  S.,  24,735,000; 
last  year,  24,094,000. 

Total  U.  S.  January  milk  production  was  estimated  at  9,172,000  pounds — 5% 
above  last  year.  But  remember  two  things,  that  milk  production  per  capita  is 
not  increasing  and  that  we  would  have  no  surplus  if  everyone  drank  the  milk 
that  nutritionists  recommend. 

According  to  the  New  York  Crop  Reporting  Service,  New  York  farmers  ave¬ 
raged  to  receive  4%  less  for  their  milk  than  they  did  in  January  a  year  ago, 
paid  about  8%  less  for  dairy  feed.  In  mid- January  the  average  price  for  a  dairy 
cow  in  New  York  was  $180 — more  than  40%  less  than  two  years  ago. 

LIVESTOCK:  U.  S'  Figures  on  livestock  other  than  dairy  cows  as  of  Jan- 

. .  ■  - -  uary  1  were:  Hogs — 48,179,000;  last  year — 54,294,000. 

Sheep  and  lambs — 30,902,000;  last  year — 31,861,000.  Horses  and  mules — 5,035,- 
000;  last  year — 5,551,000.  Chickens,  not  including  commercial  broilers — 439,- 
271,000;  last  year — 429,731,000.  Turkeys — 5,323,000;  last  year — 5,305,000.  Beef 
cattle — -57,090,000;  last  year — 56,893,000.  Steers  were  down  11%. 


POULTRY:  U.  S.  egg  production  in  January  was  1%  above  last  year.  Po- 
n mmmmmmmmmmmmmm  tential  layers  (U.S.)  on  February  1  (hens  plus  pullets)  were 
2%  above  same  date  last  year.  Poultrymen  have  expressed  their  intention  of 
buying  about  the  same  number  of  baby  chicks  they  bought  last  year.  In  the 
middle  Atlantic  States  a  3%  increase  in  chicks  is  planned;  no  change  is  in¬ 
tended  in  New  England,  but  an  indicated  6%  decrease  in  North  Central  States. 

GRASS  SEED:  Here  is  information  about  the  estimated  supply  of  grass 

and  legume  seed,  together  with  estimate  of  price  trends. 
There  is  a  record  supply  of  ALFALFA  seed  and  prices  are  lower  than  last 
year.  Supply  of  RED  CLOVER  seed  is  down  but  still  above  average  with  prices 
a  little  lower  than  last  year.  ALSIKE  CLOVER  supply  is  very  heavy  and  low¬ 
er  prices  are  stimulating  sales.  LADINO  seed  is  also  in  record  supply  with 
prices  about  half  those  of  last  year.  Supply  of  WHITE  CLOVER  seed  is  small¬ 
er  with  prices  about  steady.  The  supply  of  TIMOTHY  seed  is  ample,  mostly 
imported  with  lower  prices.  There  is  plenty  of  BROMEGRASS  seed  with  prices 
below  last  year.  SUDAN  supply  is  ample  and  prices  are  down. 

POTATOES:  On  January  30,  President  Eisenhower  signed  a  bill  allowing 
certain  funds  from  tariff  receipts  to  be  used  to  buy  potatoes 
when  they  are  in  surplus.  This  action  merely  gives  potatoes  the  same  standing 
as  other  products. 

Following  conference  with  representatives  of  the  potato  industry  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently,  it  was  decided  that  Government  would  not  buy  surplus  potatoes 
this  spring.  Reasons  included  the  short  time  available,  the  difficulty  of  treating 
all  potato-producing  areas  fairly,  and  some  fear  that  such  action  might  en¬ 
courage  overplanting. 

TOP  DRESSING  WITH  FERTILIZER:  Last  spring  twice  as 

mUCll  Wheat  WaS  tOp- 

dressed  with  nitrogen  as  ever  before.  The  amount  recommended  is  100  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  acre  early  in  the  spring.  Grass  meadows  will  use  with 
profit,  300  pounds  of  10-10-10  if  you  have  not  top-dressed  with  manure.  Legume 
pastures  can  use  300  pounds  of  0-20-20  or  200  pounds  of  20%  superphosphate 
with  manure. 

SHORTS:  U.  S.  winter  wheat  condition  is  good,  indicating  the  probability 
of  a  near  average  crop  in  spite  of  a  20%  cut  in  acreage. 

During  January,  average  prices  paid  to  U.  S.  farmers  went  up  slightly;  coses 
went  up  less  so  that  the  relationship  of  income  and  expenses  was  1  point  more 
favorable  to  farmers  than  in  December.  — Hugh  Cosline 


]\/f  Y  ^neighbor's  all  depressed  and 
gloomed,  he  says  our  way  of  life 
is  doomed;  at  no  time  in  all  history 
have  farmers  been  worse  off,  says 
he.  He  claims  we’ll  all  go  broke,  by 
heck,  with  all  this  surplus  ‘round 
our  neck;  with  prices  down  the  way 
they  are  we  lose  more  than  we  make 
by  far;  we’ll  have  to  mortgage  all 
our  land,  and  though  we  work  to 
beat  the  band  he  says  we’ll  never 
pay  our  debts  before  the  sheriff 
comes  and  gets  whate’er  we’ve  got 
and  runs  us  out.  Says  neighbor,  “I 
ain’t  got  a  doubt,  the  day  of  family 
farming’s  o’er  and  we  won’t  see  it 
back  no  more.” 

That  guy  sure  had  me  fooled  be¬ 
cause  he’s  younger  than  I  thought 
he  was,  or  else  his  memory’s  so  bad 
that  he’s  forgotten  what  we  had  way 
back  in  thirty-one  and  two  when 
we  were  really  almost  through. 

We’ll  have  to  slip  a  long  ways  yet 
before  we  even  start  to  get  as  bad 
off  as  we  were  back  then,  I  douht  we’ll  see  those  days  again.  It  might  be 
neighbor  has  to  skip  his  usual  California  trip,  he  may  be  justified  to  fear 
that  he  can’t  buy  more  land  this  year,  but  he  won’t  lose  much  fat,  I’ll  bet, 
and  there’s  no  patch  on  his  pants  yet. 


Applies  fertilizer  accurately,  uniformly,  regardless  of  condition.  Sows  fibrous  grains  and 
grass  seed  through  main  box;  grains,  grasses,  and  legumes  through  easily  attached  seeder. 
5',  8',  10',  and  12'  models;  tractor-mounted  side-dressers  for  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractors. 

Guaranteed  by  New  Idea 

a  lifetime  of  accurate  spreading 


When  you  buy  a  New  Idea  Fertilizer 
Spreader  your  investment  is  protected 
with  this  guarantee: 

“New  Idea  will  spread  ANY  fertilizer 
in  ANY  condition  in  ANY*  amount . . . 
uniformly  and  accurately  . . .  without 
dogging  ...  or  money  back.” 

*10  to  5,000  lbs.  per  acre 

One  quick  look  at  this  spreader  and 
you  know  it’s  built  to  last.  Don’t  be 
deceived  by  its  simplicity!  The  New 
Idea  Fertilizer  Spreader  has  14  pat¬ 
ented  or  exclusive  features  that  make 
the  New  Idea  guarantee  possible. 


Quick  shutter  changeover  converts  your 
New  Idea  Fertilizer  Spreader  from  broad¬ 
cast  to  band  application.  Lets  you  place 
fertilizer  exactly  where  you  want  it. 


Exclusive  “exact  rate”  control  dial. 

You  set  dial  for  rate  per  acre,  and  also 
kind  of  fertilizer.  Now  you  can  follow 
closely  your  soil  analysis  recommendations. 


For  example:  all  weight  carried  from 
stub  axle  shafts  positively  eliminates 
sagging;  all  grease  fittings  outside  of 
hopper;  *4"  plate  pull-thru  hitch  for 
trailing  implements;  foolproof  con¬ 
trol  dial  —  you  get  what  you  set; 
feeder  blades  mix  and  maintain  con¬ 
stant  level;  full  floating  axle.  Let 
your  New  Idea  dealer  show  you  all 
the  features  that  bring  bigger  returns 
for  each  dollar  you  spend  on  fertilizer. 

Right  now,  when  dollars  must  be 
squeezed  harder  than  in  many  a  year, 
we  know  you'll  agree  that  New  Idea 
is  a  “best  buy”  for  1954. 


grinds,  mixes,  levels  and  forces  material 
out  of  openings  at  exact  rate  set.  Independ¬ 
ent  support  keeps  agitator  aligned. 


Grass  Seeder  attachment.  Completely 
automatic,  geared  unit.  Deep  feeder  rolls 
operate  through  large  port  openings... 
accurately  sow  even  light,  chaffy  seed. 


Hew  Idea 

Dept.  1102,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  folders  as  checked: 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

company™ — 

j  0< vision  jL  X—  Dulribvtin)  (•ip*rtli*n 


0  Fertilizer  Spreaders 
□  PTO  (120  bu.) 

Manure  Spreader 
0  90  bu.  Manure  Spreader 


□  75  bu.  (tractor  or  horse- 
drawn)  Manure  Spreader 

□  65  bu.  Manure  Spreader 


□  Fertilizer  Application 
Guide  (booklet) 

n  Full  trailing  Mower 

□  Semi-Mounted  Mower 


0  Side  Rakes  and  Tedders 
0  Need  for  schoolwork 
I  farm _ acres 


Name. 


Address. 


County 


_  State. 
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Get  em  ready 


Esso 


Be  prepared ...  and  save  time,  trouble  and  money 

With  a  full  season  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  planting  either 
scheduled  or  under  way,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  rugged  months  ahead.  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
has  a  complete  line  of  Esso  Farm  Products  —  all  specifically  made 
to  meet  the  toughest  requirements  assuring  you  of  easier,  better 
farming,  more  profitable  crops  and  profits. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  —  For 

Extra  engine  protection... Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck  or 
tractor.  > 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  A  dependable  motor  oil  for 
all-weather  conditions  and  for 
rough  going.  » 


New  “Total  Power”  Esso  Extra 
Gasoline  —  gives  tremendous 
power,  long  mileage  and  high  anti¬ 
knock  performance  under  load. 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  smooth  efficient  operation. 
Low  flashpoint  for  faster  starting. 
A  dependable  fuel  for  dependa¬ 
ble  performance. 


Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  —  the  newly  developed  lubricant  miracle 
which  does  a  complete  grease  job  on  all  types  of  equipment  —  trucks, 
tractors  and  passenger  cars.  Eliminates  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special- 
purpose  lubricants. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1954 


Spittlebugs  On  llsr 

By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 
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[HERE  are  two  common  species 
of  spittlebugs  on  forage  in 
New  York  which  are  economi¬ 
cally  important — the  lined  and 
the  meadow  spittlebug.  The  lined  spit- 
tlebug  usually  attacks  grasses  but  is 
seldom  found  on  legumes.  It  does  not 
occur  frequently  in  New  York  and  is 
of  lessfer  importance. 

The  meadow  spittlebug  attacks  le¬ 
gumes,  some  grasses,  certain  vege¬ 
tables,  strawberries  and  weeds.  It  has 
been  observed  feeding  on  more  than 
40  different  species  of  plants  in  New 
York  including  alfalfa,  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil,  red  clover,  ladino,  white  and  yel¬ 
low  sweet  clover  and  alsike.  Birdsfoot 
trefoil  is  a  particularly  favorite  host. 
The  meadow  spittlebug  occurs  in  eight 
different  named  varieties  which,  as 
adults,  interbreed  readily  to  produce 
various  colored  patterns  of  stripes  or 
spots  of  black,  yellow  and  even  red. 


Damage  to  Legumes 

The  meadow  spittlebug  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pests  of  legumes  in 
New  York.  In  some  areas  in  New 
York,  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  stems 
of  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil  may  be  infested  with  spit¬ 
tlebug  nymphs  hiding  within  one  or 
more  masses  of  froth  or  spittle  per 
stem.  More  than  200  spittlebug 
nymphs  have  been  counted  per  square 
foot  but  usually  the  infestation  is  much 
less,  numbering  about  50  to  175.  The 
nymphs  are  particularly  destructive  to 
alfalfa,  red  clover  and  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil.  The  injury,  however,  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable  on  alfalfa  and  appears  as  a 
marked  dwarfing  and  rosetting  of  the 
whole  plant.  Red  clover  usually  does 
not  exhibit  the  marked  injury  noted  on 
alfalfa,  but  there  is  still  a  crinkling, 
twisting  and  some  dwarfing  of  the 
leaves  and  stems.  The  injury  to  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  and  ladino  clover  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  red  clover. 


Life  History 

The  meadow  spittlebug  eggs  hatch 
in  late  April  or  early  May  depending 
on  the  temperature.  The  young 
nymphs  feed  in  the  spittle  they  ex¬ 
trude  which  helps  protect  them  from 
birds  and  beneficial  insects  which 
otherwise  might  destroy  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  Finally  the  nymphs  ac¬ 
quire  wings,  change  to  various  colors 
and  leave  the  spittle  masses.  As  adults, 
the  meadow  spittlebugs  fly  freely  from 
field  to  field,  jumping  and  flying  when¬ 
ever  they  are  disturbed.  Little  is 
known  about  the  extent  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  adults  but  they  have  been 
observed  feeding  on  blooms  and  im¬ 
mature  seeds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  shrivel  and  blacken.  Late 
in  summer,  the  meadow  spittlebug 
adults  lay  their  eggs  and  are  killed  by 
the  cold  weather.  There  is  only  one 
generation  a  year. 

Yield  with  Control 

It  has  been  found  that  controlling 
the  meadow  spittlebug  is  profitable  in 
New  York.  Forage  yields  have  been 


increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent  by 
the  control  of  the  insect  in  many  cases. 
In  other  states  where  the  infestations 
of  spittlebugs  are  heavier  such  as  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  yields  of  hay  have  been 
doubled  in  some  cases. 

Removing  the  spittle  masses  from 
stands  of  hay  by  controlling  the  spit¬ 
tlebugs  often  lessens  the  time  needed 
to  cure  the  hay.  This  means  saving 
good  quality  hay  before  it  becomes  wet 
from  rains  and  is  spoiled. 

How  to  Control 

Spittlebug  nymphs  can  be  controlled 
effectively  using  lindane,  methoxychlor 
or  toxaphene.  If  a  sprayer  is  available, 
these  materials  should  be  purchased  as 
emulsifiable  concentrates  or  liquid  in¬ 
secticides  and  should  be  applied  at  the 
following  dosages: 


Dosage 

Insecticide  Per  Acre 

Lindane  %  pound 

Toxaphene  1  y2  pounds 

Methoxychlor  1  pound 


Amount  of 
Commercial 
Formulations 


1  pint 
1  quart 
V2  gallon 


Lindane  usually  comes  as  a  20-25  per 
cent  liquid  insecticide  and  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  1  pint  for  each  acre 
of  land  to  be  treated.  Toxaphene  is 
usually  manufactured  as  a  60  per  cent 
liquid  insecticide.  One  quart  of  this 
material  per  acre  will  give  you  the  ne¬ 
cessary  iy2  pounds  per  acre  of  toxa¬ 
phene  needed  to  control  spittlebug 
nymphs. 

Methoxychlor  is  sold  as  a  25  per  cent 
emulsifiable  concentrate  and  since  1 
pound  of  actual  toxicant  is  needed  per 
acre,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  2 
quarts  per  acre  of  such  a  formulation. 
Spray  just  as  soon  as  the  first  spittle 
mass  is  seen  which  will  be  about  late 
April  or  early  May  in  New  York.  Start 
looking  for  spittle  or  froth  in  your 
fields  about  April  15. 

All  three  materials  give  good  con¬ 
trol.  Lindane  will  cost  90  cents  to  $1.00 
an  acre  for  material;  toxaphene  about 
90  cents;  and  methoxychlor  from  $2 
to  $2.25.  Methoxychlor  is  a  little  safer 
to  man  and  animals  but  none  of  the 
three  is  dangerous  if  used  properly. 
Custom  work  can  be  done  for  $3  an 
acre  with  lindane  or  toxaphene  but 
you’ll  probably  have  to  pay  up  to  $3.50. 
If  you  want  the  custom  sprayer  to  use 
methoxyclor,  you’ll  have  to  pay  $1  to 
$1.25  more  an  acre  for  the  difference 
in  material  costs. 


What  Machinery  Can 
Be  Used 

Weed-type  sprayers  mounted  on 
tractors,  a  jeep,  trucks  or  trailers  ap¬ 
plying  low  gallonages  of  spray  are 
ideal  for  the  control  of  spittlebug 
nymphs.  Use  10-20  gallons  of  spray  per 
acre  at  30  to  40  pounds  of  pressure 
containing  the  necessary  amount  of  in¬ 
secticide  per  acre.  Twenty  gallons  of 
spray  per  acre  have  been  found  to  give 
more  consistently  good  results  than 
lesser  gallonages  but  good  control  can 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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NITROGEN  FOR 
SAWDUST 

Approximate  quantity  and  retail 
costs1  of  various  nitrogen  sources  re¬ 
quired  to  counteract  the  nitrogen-de¬ 
pleting  'effect  of  a  ton  of  average  fresh, 
dry  sawdust. 

The  quantities  needed  for  a  bushel 
of  sawdust  and  the  cost  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  these  values  by  150. 


Nitrogen  Source 

§  s 

o  ® 

S'  -w 

$  O 

felO 

Quantity 

Required,' 

Retail 

Cost 

Ammonium  sulfate 

21.0 

115 

4.25 

Ammonium  nitrate 

33.5 

72 

4.55 

Sodium  nitrate 

16.0 

150 

6.00 

10-6-4  fertilizer 

10.0 

240 

8.15 

5-10-5  fertilizer 

5.0 

480 

12.50 

1  In  Washington, 

D.  C., 

1951. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BEAN  BEETLES 

Malathion  and  Parathion  have  proved 
effective  in  controlling  Mexican  bean 
beetle.  However,  these  insecticides  must 
be  applied  early  enough  to  avoid  resi¬ 
dues  on  harvested  crops.  Entomolo¬ 
gists  say  that  malathion  must  not  be 
applied  within  14  days  of  harvest  or 
parathion  within  21  days  of  harvest  of 
snap  beans  or  15  days  for  limas  and 
dry  beans. 

In  the  South,  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  appears  in  late  March  or  early 
April  and  in  New  York,  by  June.  The 
insecticides  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
the  grower  finds  one  beetle  or  one  egg 
mass  to  about  6  feet  of  row. 

A  single  free  copy  of  “The  Mexican 
Bean  Beetle  in  the  East  and  Its  Con¬ 
trol,”  Farmers’  Bulletin  1624,  revised, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HOW  TO  CONTROL 
SPITTLEBUGS  ON  HAY 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

be  achieved  with  less  gallonages  per 
acre  if  the  spittlebugs  are  treated 
when  they  are  small  and  before  the 
foliage  is  too  large  and  dense. 

Your  weed  sprayer  can  be  calibrated 
to  deliver  the  correct  gallonages  per 
acre  by  trial  and  error  by  adjusting 
your  tractor  speed;  or  a  special  bottle 
can  be  bought  which  is  calibrated  for 
certain  nozzle  spacings  and  speed  of 
the  tractor  and  the  correct  gallonage 
which  is  delivered  can  be  read  from  the 
bottle.  Measure  off  an  acre  and  prac¬ 
tice  with  water  if  you  want  to  learn 
about  your  sprayer  before  actually  us¬ 
ing  insecticides  in  it.  Remember  that 
weed  sprayers  which  have  been  used 
on  weeds  can  be  cleaned  with  house¬ 
hold  ammonia  and  used  on  legumes 
which  are  somewhat  tolerant  of  cer¬ 
tain  weed  killers  in  very  small 
amounts.  Never  use  such  cleaned  weed 
sprayers  on  beans  or  tomatoes! 

High  pressure,  high  gallonage  spray¬ 
ers  of  the  type  used  for  spraying  po¬ 
tatoes  are  excellent  for  use  to  control 
spittlebugs  as  wettable  powders  can  be 
used  in  these  piston-type  sprayers. 
Wettable  powders  will  clog  most,  weed 
sprayers  and  never  should  be  used  in 
that  type  of  machine.  Such  formula¬ 
tions  will  also  cause  excessive  wear  of 
the  weed  sprayer  pumps.  The  obvious 
disadvantage  with  potato  sprayers  is 
that  a  large  amount  of  water  must  be 
used  per  acre  and  much  time  is  lost  re¬ 
filling  the  tank. 

Dusters  can  be  used  for  spittlebugs 
but  are  not  as  effective  as  sprayers. 
Use  a  1,  2,  or  5  per  cent  dust  and  ad¬ 
just  your  machine  to  apply  the  right 
amount  per  acre.  For  instance,  with  a 
1  per  cent  lindane  dust,  25  pounds  of 
dust  per  acre  will  be  needed  to  get  the 
proper  dosage  of  a  quarter  pound  of 
actual  poison  per  acre.  With  a  5  per 
cent  toxaphene  dust,  30  pounds  per 
acre  of  dust  is  needed  to  obtain  the  1.5 
pounds  per  acre  of  actual  toxaphene 
poison  required  to  kill  spittlebug 

nymphs. 
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WAGON  FEEDING  —  Here’s  how  some 
farmers  do  it  —  As  the  crop  is  cut  by  the 
Forage  Harvester,  wagons  are  filled  directly, 
then  brought  to  the  feeding  area,  where  side¬ 
boards  are  lifted.  ADVANTAGES  —  heavy  forage 
is  unloaded  by  the  cattle.  Wagons  are  placed 
in  a  different  feeding  spot  each  day.  Manure 
is  spread  more  evenly  by  cows. 


Ill  I  I  lii  JL  CV  cl  E  UtX  L/  I'V/  m  llf  vv  CjF 

with  your  own  Forage  Harvester  and  Self-Feeding  Wagons 


Wide  interest  has  arisen  in  a  new  system  of 
“mechanized  grazing.”  Legume  or  grass  pas¬ 
ture  is  field-chopped  and  brought  to  the  cattle. 
It  can  be  fed  either  fresh-cut  daily,  or  ensiled  for 
year  ’round  feeding. 

Herd  owners  who  have  tried  it  say  pasture 
produces  more  tonnage  when  harvested  at  the 
right  time  .  .  .  by  machine. 

There  is  neither  hoof  damage  nor  overgraz¬ 
ing.  Weeds  are  controlled.  Cattle  are  kept  quiet, 
no  longer  have  to  hunt  for  feed. 


More  energy  goes  into  milk  or  meat. 

With  your  own  big-capacity  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester,  you  are  equipped  for  this 
and  other  money-making  methods  of  livestock 
feeding.  You  can  field-cut  silage  crops  when 
they’re  exactly  right  .  .  .  blossom  perfect! 

New  Slide-Lock  attachments  readily  inter¬ 
change  for  almost  any  forage  crop.  Be  ready 
when  crops  reach  their  protein  peak.  Field-cut 
them  fast  with  minimum  power  .  .  .  Allis- 
Chalmers  style! 

NEW!  EAST-CHANGE 

“Slide-Lock”  attachments 

New  “ SLIDE-LOCK ”  mounting  principle  per¬ 
mits  easy  interchange  of  grass  and  row-crop 
attachments.  Windrow  pickup  attaches  and 
detaches  in  minutes. 

Save  hours  of  labor  the  Allis-Chalmers  way  — 
field-cut  grass,  legume,  corn  or  sorghum  silage; 
chop  hay;  clip  pastures;  chop  stalks  or  straw. 


New  Side  or  Rear  Delivery  Attachment  for  use 

where  trucks  are  the  principal  hauling  units 
is  now  or  soon  will  be  available  at  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer’s  as  a  special  equipment  extra. 
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USD  A  Recommendations  for  Chemical  Weed  Control 


Crop  and  Time  of  Treatment 


Chemical ,  Rate  Per  Acre ,  and 
Volume  of  Application 


Weeds  That  Are  Controlled 


General  Comment 


By  W.  C.  SHAW  and  R.  L.  LOVVORN 


Corn 

Pre-emergence: 

Post-emergence : 

Corn  4  to  24  inches  tall 

Post-emergence : 

Immediately  after  last  cultiva¬ 
tion 


Soybeans,  snapbeans  and  lima 
beans 

Pre-emergence : 


2,4-D  ester:  iy2  to  2  pounds  in  20 
gallons  of  water. 


2,4-D:  %  to  y2  pound  in  5  to  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Use  esters  at  lower 
rates  than  amine  salts. 


2,4-D  amine:  Use  directed  spray 
from  drop  nozzles.  y2  pound  on  bases 
of  corn  stalks  and  weeds  in  the  row. 
1  y2  pounds  on  area  between  rows. 


DNOSBP,  amine  salts:  6  to  10  pounds 
in  10  to  40  gallons  water.  Use  lower 
rates  on  soybeans  and  snapbeans  on 
sandy  soils. 


Annual  grasses  and  annual  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  such  as  crabgrass,  fox¬ 
tail,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lambsquarters, 
etc. 

Ragweed,  pigweed,  lambsquarters, 
field  bindweed,  morning  glory,  cockle- 
bur,  etc. 


Broadleaved  weeds  growing  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  corn  in  the  row  and 
pre-emergence  control  of  annual 
grasses  and  broadleaved  weeds  be¬ 
tween  the  rows. 


Annual  grasses  and  broadleaved 
weeds.  Perennial  weeds  not  controlled. 


Use  lower  rates  on  loam  soils.  Treat¬ 
ment  not  advised  on  light  sandy  soils. 
Dry  weather  following  treatment  may 
reduce  effectiveness.  Excessive  rain 
creates  hazard  to  corn. 

Plants  may  be  injured  if  sprayed  with¬ 
in  a  week  after  leaves  unfold.  Brittle¬ 
ness  and  breaking  increases  as  plants 
get  taller.  Some  hybrids  more  suscep¬ 
tible  than  others. 

Treatment  especially  valuable  in  river 
bottom  fields  where  weeds  become  seri¬ 
ous  between  lay  by  and  harvest.  Nozzles 
may  be  arranged  so  that  both  rates  of  | 
2,4-D  are  applied  at  the  same  time. 


Injury  to  soybeans  and  snapbeans  may 
occur  if  heavy  rains  follow  application 
prior  to  crop  emergence. 


Wheat  and  Barley 

Fall  seeded: 

Post-emergence  :-when  cereals 
are  fully-tillered  and  4  to  8 
inches  tall.  Do  not  treat  in 
seedling  or  boot  stage. 


Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley 

Spring  seeded: 

Post-emergence  :-when  cereals 
are  fully-tillered  and  4  to  8 
inches  tall.  Do  not  treat  in 
seedling  or  boot  stage. 

Peas 

Post-emergence : 

When  peas  are  3  to  8  inches 
and  weeds  are  small. 

Potatoes 

Pre-emergence : 


Carrots,  Celery,  Dill,  Parsnips 
and  Parsley 

Post-emergence :  When  true 
leaves  of  the  crops  appear. 

Strawberries 

Po.  t-emergence : 

Germinating  summer  weeds. 


Post-emergence : 

For  partially  developed  sum¬ 
mer  annuals. 


2,4-D  or  MCP:  %  to  y2  pound  in  5  to 
20  gallons  of  water.  Use  esters  at 
lower  rates  and  amines  at  higher 
rates. 

DNOSBP,  amine  salts:  %  to  1  pound 
DNOSBP  in  30  to  50  gallons  of  water 
if  cereals  seeded  to  legumes. 


2,4-D  or  MCP:  same  as  fall  seeded 
cereals. 

DNOSBP:  same  as  fall  seeded  cereals. 


DNOSBP,  ammonium  and  amine 
salts:  %  to  1  pound  ammonium  salt 
or  1  to  1  y2  pound  amine  salt. 


2,4-D:  1  y2  to  2  pounds  in  5  to  20 
gallons  water. 

DNOSBP,  amine  salts:  6  to  8  pounds 
in  10  to  20  gallons  water. 

PCP  (Pentachlorophenol)  :  15  to  20 
pounds. 


Stoddard  solvent:  80  to  100  gallons 
per  acre. 


SES  (Crag  Herbicide  1)  :  2  to  3 
pounds  in  10  to  40  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  7  to  10  days  after  setting  new 
plants.  Allow  at  least  4  weeks  be¬ 
tween  repeat  applications. 

2,4-D,  amine:  *4  to  y2  pound  in  5  to 
20  gallons  of  water. 


Ragweed,  vetch,  mustard,  wild  radish, 
yellow  rocket  and  other  broadleaved 
weeds. 

Yellow  rocket,  ragweed,  mustard, 
lambsquarters. 


Same  as  fall  seeded  cereals. 
Same  as  fall  seeded  cereals. 


Pigweed,  lambsquarters,  wild  mus¬ 
tard,  wild  radish  and  other  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds. 


Annual  broadleaved  weeds  and 
grasses. 


Most  annual  broadleaved  weeds  and 
grasses  in  the  seedling  stage. 


Pre-emergence  treatment  for  weeds. 
Controls  germinating  crabgrass,  fox¬ 
tail,  other  grasses  and  broadleaved 
weeds. 

Pigweed,  lambsquarter,  ragweed,  wild 
radish,  mustard,  etc. 


If  cereals  seeded  to  legumes  a  canopy 
of  growth  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
prior  to  treatment.  Use  only  amines  of 

2,4-D  or  MCP.  A  reduction  in  stand 
and  vigor  of  legumes  may  result.  All 
legumes  are  sensitive  to  2,4-D  and  most 
may  be  injured  by  MCP. 


Same  as  fall  seeded  cereals. 

$ 

Same  as  fall  seeded  cereals. 


Applications  at  earlier  or  later  stages 
of  growth  may  injure  peas  and  fail  to 
control  weeds. 


Cultivation  generally  preferred  but  pre¬ 
emergence  chemical  treatments  are 
valuable  in  wet  weather. 


Do  not  spray  carrots  or  parsnips  after 
tap  root  is  more  than  %  inch  in 
diameter. 

Treatment  must  be  made  prior  to 
germination  of  any  weeds  or  following 
clean  cultivation  any  time  during  the 
growing  season.  Dry  weather  reduces 
effectiveness. 

Avoid  treatment  in  flower,  fruit,  run¬ 
ner  and  bud  development  periods.  Some 
varieties  more  tolerant  than  others. 


Post-emergence : 

During  dormancy  in  fall. 


Woody  Plants 

Foliage  applications.  Treat 
when  plants  are  in  full  leaf. 


Basal  treatment. 

Apply  any  time  during  the 
year. 


Stump  treatment. 

Spray  as  soon  after  cutting  as 
possible.  Treatments  at  all 
seasons  have  given  good  re¬ 
sults. 


DNOSBP,  amine:  1  to  2  pounds  in  40 
gallons  water.  Two  applications  may 
be  required  if  weeds  form  a  canopy. 

2,4-D  +  2,4,5-T:  2  to  6  pounds  total 
acid  equivalent  in  100  gallons  water. 
Use  sufficient  volume  to  obtain  thor¬ 
ough,  complete  coverage.  Use  low 
volatile  esters. 

Ammonium  sulfamate:  %  to  1  pound 
per  gallon  of  water.  Use  sufficient 
volume  to  obtain  thorough  coverage. 

2.4.5- T:  4  to  8  pounds  in  100  gallons 
of  oil.  Use  low  volatile  esters. 

2,4-D  +  2,4,5-T:  8  to  16  pounds  in 
100  gallons  of  oil.  Use  low  volatile 
esters. 

2.4.5- T: 4  to  8  pounds  in  100  gallons  of 
oil.  Use  low  volatile  esters. 

2,4-D  +  2,4,5-T:  8  to  16  pounds  in 
100  gallons  of  oil.  Use  low  volatile 
esters. 

Ammonium  sulfamate:  4  to  8  pounds 
per  gallon  of  water. 


Chickweed,  wild  radish,  and  other 
winter  annual  broadleaved  weeds. 


Honeysuckle,  poison  ivy,  willows, 
brambles,  etc. 


Poison  ivy  and  many  other  woody 
species. 


Most  woody  plants.  Only  very  few 
species  resistant  to  basal  treatment. 


fc 

\ 

Most  woody  plants.  Only  very  few 
species  resistant. 


Avoid  application  before  growth  stops 
in  fall  and  after  growth  begins  in  the 
spring. 

If  species  are  known  to  be  tolerant  to 

2.4- D  but  susceptible  to  2,4,5-T,  use 
2,4,5-T  alone.  If  species  are  known  to 
be  tolerant  to  2,4,5-T  but  susceptible  to 

2.4- D,  use  2,4-D  alone.  Use  amine  salts 
or  low  volatile  esters. 

Ammonium  sulfamate  is  less  selective 
than  2,4-D  plus  2,4,5-T,  but  is  less  like¬ 
ly  to  injure  adjacent  susceptible  crops. 

The  entire  circumference  of  the  trunk 
or  stem  to  a  height  of  12  to  15  inches 
from  the  ground  should  be  sprayed  to 
the  point  of  run-off. 


Thoroughly  wet  entire  stump. 


•  •  •  • 


Quick  as 


you  can  switch  from 


mowing  to  raking  to  baling 

with  a  McCormick 


Fast  Hitch  and  Mow  35  Acres  a  Day! 

You’ve  never  hitched  a  mower  so  fast  ...  so  easily !  take-off  and  drag  bar,  merely  snap  hydraulic  control 
You  just  back  the  Super  C  for  an  instant,  automatic  link  in  place  and  raise  mower  hydraulically.  In  two 
Fast-Hitch.  Then,  for  lift-free  connection  of  power  minutes  or  less,  you  can  be  ready  to  mow! 


Fast-Hitch  and  Rake  at  Fast  Tractor  Speeds 


Slip  the  Fast-Hitch  drawbar  for  trailing  equipment 
into  place.  Lower  it  hydraulically  to  a  McCormick 
No.  5  rake  for  a  no-lift  hitch.  Within  seconds,  you’re 
raking  fluffy,  rapid-curing  windrows  with  this  sturdy, 
high  speed  rake. 


Fast-Hitch  and  Bale  up  to  10  Tons  an  Hour 

Seconds  after  raking  your  last  windrow,  you  can  Fast- 
Hitch  and  bale  with  a  new  engine-driven  McCormick 
No.  55.  Makes  easy-to-stack,  15xl9-inch  bales  as 
heavy  as  125  pounds.  Choice  of  wire  or  twine  tie. 
Also  available:  the  low  cost  pto-driven  No.  45. 


See  your  IH  dealer.  Get  proof  that  a  Farmall 
Super  C  with  Fast-Hitch  gives  you  the  most 
modern  method  of  hitching  devised,  to  save  you 
valuable  time  in  rush  seasons.  Ask  your  IH  dealer 
to  demonstrate  a  Super  C  and  Fast-Hitch  on 
your  farm. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
«nd  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrig¬ 
erators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Send  for  FREE  catalog 

International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  why  the  Farmall  Super  C  with  Fast-Hitch  is  the  world’s  most  useful 
tractor. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Add  ress _ _ _ 

I  farm _ acres.  Principal  crops _ _ _ __ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ _ 


"1 
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Special  filtering 
material,  with 
millions  of  tiny  y,/ 
pores,  screens  4  *jj 
out  all  harm-  fh 
ful  particles  G* /// 
for  longer  ^  ///i 
engine  life.  ,/»!//// 


k*f>  Y our  engine  gets 
proper  lubrica- 
•jplf&T'  tion  because  full- 
length,  large-area 
p*  ?  filter  element  is 

tailored  to  Ford’s 
r ' '  < ;  requirements.  J 


f  Get  the  Oil  Filter  i 

that's  made  right 
k  for  your  FORD  j 


All  Genuine  Ford  Parts — like  the  oil 
filter  element  above — are  made  right... 
to  the  same  standards  set  by  the  men 
who  originally  built  your  Ford! 

When  it’s  time  for  a  replacement  (every  4000 
miles,  at  least),  you’ll  do  best  to  get  a  Genuine  Ford 
Oil  Filter  Element  for  your  Ford.  They’re  made 
especially  for  Fords  ...  to  remove  carbon,  metal 
particles,  dust  and  other  oil  contaminants  quickly 
and  thoroughly;  yet  oil  flows  freely  and  useful 
additives  are  retained.  So,  when  your  mileage  indi¬ 
cator  says  “it’s  time  ...” 

“TRADE”  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 

/  X.  ‘ 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1954 
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That  Calf  Scours  Problem 


u  aik  Y  MAN  recently  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  having  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  scours  in  his 
calves,  and  asked  for  some  kind 
of  medicine.  It  happened  that  we  were 
going  to  be  near  his  farm  later  that 
day,  and  we  told  him  we’d  stop  in  and 
look  the  calves  over  so  we’d  have  a 
better  chance  of  prescribing  the  right 
remedy.  It’s  a  good  thing  we  did,  for 
medicine  wouldn’t  have  helped  the  ani¬ 
mals  very  much. 

They  were  being  kept  in  pens  at  one 
end  of  the  barn  near  the  big  doors  that 
let  the  cows  in  and  out.  Opening  the 


doors  meant  that  the  calves  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  severe  draft  and  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  This  caused  the 
calves  to  sicken,  with  scouring  appear¬ 
ing  as  an  early  symptom. 

We  left  some  medicine  for  the  diar¬ 
rhea,  but  warned  the  owner  that  he’d" 
continue  to  have  trouble  unless  he 
moved  the  calves  or  did  something  to 
protect  them  against  drafts.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  any  other  quarters  available,  he 
solved  the  problem  by  boarding  off  the 
fronts  of  the  pens,  and  being  a  little 
more  careful  about  leaving  the  big 
doors  open  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  That  was  all  he  needed  to  do, 
too,  for  he  hasn’t  had  more  than  one 
or  two  cases  of  calf  scours  since. 


Too  Much  Feed 


However,  exposed  and  drafty  pens 
aren’t  the  only  cause  of  this  trouble. 
Overfeeding  is  probably  the  common¬ 
est  cause  of  all,  especially  when  calves 
are  allowed  to  remain  with  high- 
producing  dams  for  several  days  after 
birth.  Other  predisposing  factors  are 
such  things  as  sudden  changes  in 
feeding  practices,  overcrowding  in  pens, 
poor  ventilation  in  barns,  filthy  quar¬ 
ters,  dirty  milk  pails,  and  the  eating  of 
bedding  or  other  indigestible  materials. 
Transportation  and  exposure  to  bad 
weather  may  also  lower  natural  resist¬ 
ance  so  that  scouring  starts. 

No  single  medicine  is  effective 
against  all  kinds  of  calf  scours,  but 
when  milk  is  being  fed  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  treatment  consists 


of  skipping  one  feeding  entirely  and 
cutting  the  milk  allowance  in  half  f0r 
the  next  two  or  three  days. 

In  many  of  the  cases  due  to  over¬ 
feeding,  a  half  and  half  mixture  of  salol 
and  bismuth  subnitrate  will  prove  help- 
ful  when  given  to  calves  at  the  rate  of 
a  tablespoonful  three  times  daily.  a 
tablespoonful  of  alum  or  vinegar  in  a 
half  pint  of  warm  lime  water  may  be 
effective  in  such  cases,  or  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  castor  oil  can  be  given  and  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  by  a  teaspoonful  of  tur¬ 
pentine  in  a  little  milk. 

Antibiotics 

When  the  diarrhea  is  due  to  some 
kind  of  infection,  you’ll  probably  be 
justified  in  calling  a  veterinarian  so  he 
can  use  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
antibiotics  like  streptomycin  and  the 
sulfas.  Seriously  weakened  calves  may 
need  blood  transfusions  to  save  their 
lives. 

Prevention  is  much  more  practical 
for  the  average  owner,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  management  practices  being 
recommended  : 

1.  Make  sure  that  all  new  calves  get 
a  meal  of  colostrum  soon  after 
they’re  born. 

2.  Take  ’em  away  from  their  ■  dams 
after  the  first  24  hours  of  life. 

3.  Feed  milk  according  to  weight  of 
the  calf,  with  two  quarts  daily  usu¬ 
ally  being  enough  for  the  first  week. 

4.  Feed  low-testing  or  watered  milk, 
for  butterfat  is  largely  indigestible 
for  calves. 

5.  Keep  pens  dry,  clean,  and  well- 
bedded. 

6.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  calves. 

7.  Use  nipple  pails  to  prevent  gulping 
of  milk. 

8.  Make  all  feed  changes  gradually. 

9.  Make  sure  that  calves  don’t  get  in 
the  habit  of  eating  bedding. 

10.  Put  calves  in  protected  locations,  or 
board  up'  pens  against  drafts. 

11.  Keep  calf  pails  clean  enough  so  you 
could  eat  out  of  ’em  yourself. 

12.  Be  sure  that  calves  aren’t  furnished 
with  heated,  moldy,  or  spoiled  feeds. 


BABIES 


TWT  OTHERHOOD  is  a  wonderful  thing.  When  a  woman  goes  to  the  trouble 
-LVJ-and  inconvenience  of  bringing  a  baby  into  the  world,  I  believe  the  least 
any  of  us  can  do  for  her  is  to  chuck  her  baby  under  the  chin  and  brag  on  it. 

However,  it  is  well  to  use  a  bit  of  tact  and  understanding  when  admiring  a 
new  baby.  A  young  mother  expects  a  perfect  stranger  to  glance  at  her  infant’s 
little  bald  head  and  tell  offhand  if  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl.  I  can’t  do  that.  Instead, 
I  employ  a  bit  of  subtleness.  “What  is  your  baby’s  name?”  I  ask.  If  the 
mother  says  it’s  “Harry,”  I  know  the  youngster  is  a  boy;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  she  says  it’s  “Mary  Ann,”  I  know  it’s  a  girl. 

When  a  girl  baby  grabs  my  index  finger  and  gurgles,  I  say  to  the  fond 
mama,  “I  hope  she  grows  up  to  be  as  lovely  a  woman  as  her  mother.”  If  a  boy 
baby  has  large  bat  ears  like  his  father’s,  I  remark  that  he’s  the  spittin’  image 
of  his  daddy.  No  matter  how  long  a  husband’s  nose  is  nor  how  many  funny 
bumps  he  has  on  his  head,  the  little  woman  always  seems  pleased  to  have 
Junior  look  like  his  old  man. 


When  you  are  looking  at  a  baby  with  red  hair,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  to 
exclaim,  “What  pretty  auburn  hair!”  If  mama  says,  “No,  Rodney  has  red 
hair,”  then  you  can  amend  your  statement.  “Why  it  is  red,  isn’t  it?  Such  a 
lovely  red !” 


Even  though  I’m  an  old  bachelor,  I’m  pleased  over  the  arrival  of  every  new 
baby.  The  greater  our  population,  the  less  will  be  my  individual  share  of  our 
National  debt.  Babies  have  a  perfect  right  to  cry  because  I  fear  they  are  going 

to  have  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  world. 

\ 
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What  Good  is  a  Refrigerator  Car  in  Winter? 


The  reefer— the  refrigerator  car— doesn’t 
lose  its  usefulness  in  winter.  Just  as  it 
prevents  spoilage  of  perishables  from  heat 
in  summer,  it  prevents  spoilage  from 
freezing  temperatures  in  winter.  In  fact, 
many  refrigerator  cars  are  heated  in  the 
winter — to  give  the  American  farmer,  no 
matter  where  he  lives,  year-round  access 
to  his  best  markets. 

It  was  two  of  your  Eastern  Railroads, 
recognizing  big-city  demand  for  fresh 
farm  produce,  that  first  instituted  refrig¬ 
erator  car  service  103  years  ago — in  1851 ! 
The  first  shipment  on  record  was  fresh 
farm  butter.  Soon,  the  railroads  experi¬ 
mented  with  meats  and  strawberries — 
and  found  that  refrigeration  got  these  to 
market  as  fresh  and  as  flavorful  as  when 
they  left  the  farm. 

Serving  the  farmers  over  the  years,  the 
railroads  have  extended  access  to  more 
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and  more  farm  markets.  Today  more  than 
120,000  refrigerator  cars  are  operated  on 
America’s  railroads.  Some  of  these  are 
mechanically  cooled  or  warmed — and  even 
humidified ! 

Because  mass  distribution  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  link  between  mass  production 
and  mass  sales,  the  railroads — since  World 
War  II  —  have  spent  $9  billion  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  equipment  and  facilities.  Much 
of  this  money  has  had  to  be  borrowed — 
because  outmoded  Federal  regulations 
have  prevented  the  railroads  from  sharing 
equitably  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
post-World  War  II  era. 

If  these  regulations  were  brought  up  to 
date,  the  railroads  could  serve  you— and 
all  the  country — even  better  through 
additional  modernization  and  improve¬ 
ment  .  . .  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference,  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y. 


A  STITCH  IN  TIME  — 

Suppose  you  wished  to  lower 
prices,  within  reason,  on  your 
poultry — in  order  to  meet  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  And  suppose 
you  first  had  to  ask  permission  of 
a  government  bureau  to  do  so. 
And  suppose  the  government 
bureau  took  weeks — or  longer — to 
arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  whether 
you  could  or  could  not  do  what 
you  wished?  And  suppose,  on  top 
of  this,  your  competitor  was  not 
so  hamstrung?  Wouldn’t  you  feel 
that  the  regulation  under  which 
you  operated  was  discriminatory? 
This  is  exactly  what  the  railroads 
face.  The  railroads  believe  that 
more  freedom  for  fair  competition 
in  the  field  of  transportation  will 
benefit  everyone— including  the 
farmers  of  America. 
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EASY  /TO  SWITOri  N\M  INUTES 


Chops  hay  into  palatable  lengths  that  are  easy  to  feed  and 
livestock  like  to  eat.  Gathering  units  are  changed  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  quick,  easy  switch  lets  you  work  row  crops, 
standing  hay  or  windrows  for  silage  or  hay  .  .  .  whether  green, 
wilted,  or  cured  .  .  .  with  one  base  machine.  Low-speed  knife 
wheel  handles  hay  gently,  helps  to  make  Case  the  lightest- 
running  forage  harvester.  Its  outstanding  light  draft  is  also 
aided  by  simple  design  with  few  moving  parts,  anti-friction 
bearings,  oil-bath  gears,  high-strength  steel  for  light  weight. 
All  this  saves  power  to  cut  extra  tons  every  hour  with  2-plow 
or  larger  tractor. 


CASE  Forage  Blower 

Handles  all  kinds  of  silage, 
chopped  hay,  straw  reclaimed 
for  bedding.  Has  big  capacity 
to  keep  ahead  of  fast  forage  har¬ 
vester.  Spring-balanced  hopper 
raises  for  truck  to  drive  in — 
no  backing.  Unloading  device 
(extra)  empties  apron-bottom 
wagons  steadily.  Flexible  pipe 
unit  simplifies  set-up  at  barn  or 
silo.  Be  sure  to  see  the  safety  and 
convenience  features  of  this 
handy,  high-capacity  blower. 
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See  your  Case  dealer  about  this  blower  and  forage  harvester, 
also  the  standard-cut  forage  harvester  using  the  same  three 
quick-change  units — fine  for  all  silage  crops.  Ask  him  about 
latest  model  of  Case  Automatic  Baler,  heavy-duty  hay  rakes, 
Eagle  Hitch  quick-mounted  mowers  for  Case  Eagle  Hitch 
tractors,  also  trailer  mowers. 


SEND  FOR  “HOW  TO  MAKE  HIGH  PROTEIN  HAY” 

Get  this  book,  also  other  pictorial  catalogs  or  folders.  Mark 
here  or  write  in  margin  machines  that  interest  you.  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  C-114,  Racine,  Wis. 

O  Long-Cut  Forage  Harvester  O  Forage  Blower 
□  Standard-Cut  Harvester  O  Portable  Elevator 

□  Automatic  Baler 


Name. 


Post  Office. 
RJPD _ _ 


.State. 


What  is  the  correct  procedure  in  cut¬ 
ting  blackboard  or  slate? 

We  assume  that  your  question  im¬ 
plies  cutting  blackboard  or  slate  with 
tools  that  you  might  have  on  hand  or 
could  easily  obtain.  If  that  is  true  we 
have  two  suggestions. 

Suggestion  No.  1  is  that  you  cut  the 
slate  by  drilling  a  series  of  small  holes 
along  the  line  of  cutting  with  a  carbor¬ 
undum  tipped  bit  which  you  can  use 
in  a  14”  electric  drill.  These  bits  are 
obtainable  at  almost  any  hardware 
store  at  a  price  of  about  $1.50.  This 
method,  of  course,  would  leave  a  rough 
edge  but  I  would  assume  that  you 
would  cover  the  edge  of  the  black¬ 
board  with  moulding  so  that  the  rough 
edge  would  be  covered. 

My  second  suggestion  would  be  that 
you  score  the  blackboard  slate  with  a 
carborundum  tipped  circular  saw.  If 
you  have  available  a  power  hand  saw 
it  might  be  possible  to  put  the  saw 
blade  in  this  saw  and  run  right  down 
the  line  that  you  wish  to  cut.  You 
might  even  do  the  same  thing  with  an 
old  ordinary  wood  saw  blade,  one  that 
you  did  not  expect  to  use  for  good 
work  afterwards,  since  some  black¬ 
board  slate  is  fairly  soft. — Paul  Hoff 

Which  is  better— grass  or  corn  silage? 

On  a  dry  matter  basis,  grass  silage 
is  lower  in  total  digestible  nutrients 
than  is  well-eared  corn  silage.  Grass 
silage  is  also  lower  in  net  energy  value 
because  corn  silage  contains  a  lot  of 
grain. 

However,  most  grass  silage  has  a 
higher  protein  content  than  corn  silage. 
Therefore,  less  protein  supplement  is 
needed  when  grass  silage  is  fed. 

But  with  lower  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  legume  silage,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  higher  producing  cows  a 
little  more  grain. 

Will  the  use  of  superphosphate  in  the 
stable  do  any  harm  to  the  metal  parts 
on  a  manure  spreader? 

Superphosphate  is  used  in  thousands 
of  cow  barns  and  the  manure  is  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  field  in  spreaders.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  spreader  being  dam¬ 
aged  specifically  by  the  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate. 

The  question  of  superphosphate  dam¬ 
aging  the  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
gutter  cleaners  has  recently  been 
raised  and  I  have  written  to  each  of 
the  gutter  cleaner  manufacturers  ask¬ 


ing  whether  or  not  they  considered 
superphosphate  damaging  to  their 
cleaner.  Up  to  date  I  have  received  re¬ 
plies  from  11  manufacturers  of  gutter 
cleaners  and  only  1  of  these  letters  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  writer  thought  super¬ 
phosphate  could  damage  the  gutter 
cleaner  parts.  The  other  manufacturers 
indicated  that  they  had  no  special  con¬ 
cern  about  this  problem  and  that  they 
expected  that  their  gutter  cleaners 
would  be  used  in  many  barns  where 
superphosphate  was  spread  behind  the 
cows  and  in  the  gutter. — Paul  Hoff 

Is  there  an  advantage  in  buying  garden 
seed  that  have  been  pelleted  or  seeds 
that  come  in  the  form  of  a  tape? 

Taped  seeds  were  thought  up  prim¬ 
arily  for  the  backyard  gardener  be¬ 
cause  they  made  it  easier  to  space  the 
plants  and  save  on  seed.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  the  advantages  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  the  practice. 

Pelleting  is  a  process  of  putting  a 
coating  on  small  seeds  to  make  them 
bigger.  That  makes  it  easier  to  plant 
and  space  small  seeds.  There  is  slight 
danger  that  if  the  soil  should  continue 
very  dry,  the  seeds  may  be  unable  to 
sprout  and  break  the  coating  open. 

Are  the  best  corn  yields  obtained  from 
big  ears  or  from  small  ears? 

It  is  said  that  if  you  plant  corn  thin 
enough  so  that  ears  will  weigh  a  pound 
you  will  have  too  few  plants  per  acre 
to  get  a  big  yield.  Generally  speaking 
you  get  better  yields  when  corn  is  thick 
enough  to  give  you  half-pound  ears.  If 
you  have  18,000  plants  per  acre,  half- 
pound  ears  on  a  dry  basis  will  give  you 
about  130  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the 
acre. 

Is  there  anything  besides  the  old  poi¬ 
son  mash  you  can  use  to  control  cut¬ 
worms? 

There  is  also  the  pasteboard  collar 
around  the  plant  but  that  control 
method  is  also  a  nuisance.  An  easier 
control,  especially  in  a  small  garden, 
is  to  dust  the  soil  with  DDT  dust.  Put 
the  dust  on  during  the  evening.  When 
cutworms  come  out  to  feed  at  night 
they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  dust 
and  be  killed. 

How  can  I  tell  how  much  manure  to 
use  on  a  small  garden? 

The  equivalent  of  a  bushel  per  50  to 
75  square  feet  is  about  equal  to  20  tons 
per  acre. 
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The  group  above  met  in  Editor  Ed's  Office  recently  to  plan  for  making  American 
Agriculturist  poultry  department  the  best  in  the  Northeast.  From  left  to  right  are: 
James  Hall,  American  Agriculturist  field  editor;  Johnny  Huttar,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Council;  Ed  Eastman,  president  and  editor;  Bob  Baker  of 
the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell;  Monroe  Babcock,  poultryman;  Lou  Hurd,  con¬ 
tributing  poultry  editor,  American  Agriculturist ;  Bob  Marshall,  poultryman,  and  Hugh 
Cosline,  associate  editor. 


Business  Enterprise  Is  Ready  to  Produce 

* 

More  Low-Cost  Electricity  at  Niagara  Falls 

Your  Support  Can  Help  Bring  Action  in  Congress 
and  Will  Save  You  Money  On  Your  Tax  Bill 


Your  tax  bill,  your  pocketbook  and— 
ultimately— your  welfare  can 'be  af¬ 
fected  by  a  decision  to  be  made  in 
Congress  on  the  development  of  ad¬ 
ditional  electricity  at  Niagara  Falls. 

NEW  POWER  MORE  EFFICIENTLY 

Five  New  York  State  electric  com¬ 
panies*  are  ready  to  develop  this 
new  power  swiftly  and  efficiently  in 
the  public  interest. 

However,  the  five-company  efforts 
to  produce  more  electricity  at  Niag¬ 
ara  are  being  threatened  by  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  produce  electricity  through  a 
state-owned  power  authority  exempt 
from  state,  local  and  federal  taxes. 
In  addition  to  not  paying  taxes,  the 
state  authority  is  not  subject  to  reg¬ 
ulation  of  rates  and  wcfuld  create  a 
public  debt  of  $400,000,000. 

AVOIDS  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

The  General  Electric  Company,  as 
one  of  New  York  State’s  largest  tax¬ 
payers  (paying  about  $15,000,000  to 
the  state  alone  in  1953),  employing 
over  67,000  men  and  women  in  the 
state  and  using  309,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  a  year,  has  an 
important  stake  in  the  most  efficient 
development  of  more  power  at 
Niagara. 

This  interest  centers  around  our 
obligation  to  our  employees,  our 
share-owners  and  to  you— our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Unnecessary  government 
spending  at  Niagara  would  create 
additional  tax-exempt  property  in 
the  state  and  boost  the  taxes  paid 
by  all  three  of  these  important 
groups. 


BUSINESS  WILL  PAY 

$23  MILLION  IN  NEW  TAXES 

However,  producing  electricity  at 
Niagara  by  private  enterprise  will 
create  an  entirely  new  source  of  tax 
revenue.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  five  companies,  who  now  pay 
over  $180,000,000  in  taxes,  will  pay 
an  additional  $23,000,000  yearly  in 
taxes  on  this  new  development. 

WILL  ENHANCE  BEAUTY  OF  FALLS 

The  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  will  be 
preserved  and  enhanced  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission.  Construction  plans 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Rates  of  the  five  com¬ 
panies  are  regulated  by  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission  on  a  cost 
of  service  basis. 

CLEARLY  A  JOB 
FOR  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Clearly,  here  is  a  job  for  private 
enterprise— with  no  justification  for 
the  creation  of  a  government-owned 
electric  power  business.  One  of  the 
five  companies  pioneered  with  the 
world’s  first  major  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Niagara  in  1895,  has  main¬ 
tained  some  of  the  nation’s  lowest 
electric  rates,  and  has  been  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  planning  for 
more  electric  power  at  Niagara,  and 
urging  it  for  30  years.  Is  it  fair  now 
for  the  government  to  try  to  take 
over  ? 

The  Niagara  project  does  not  in¬ 
volve  flood  control,  reclamation,  ir¬ 


rigation  or  navigation  which  have 
been  used  to  justify  other  govern¬ 
ment  power  projects.  This  first  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  government  to  move 
directly  into  the  power  business 
xould  open  the  door  to  unjustified 
government  ownership  of  any  other 
business. 

For  these  reasons,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  joins  with  the  hundreds  of  civic, 
business,  farm  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  supporting  development  of 
Niagara  Falls  power  by  private  en¬ 
terprise,  in  accord  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  of  providing  the  great¬ 
est  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

If  you  agree  that  Niagara’s  electric 
power  should  be  developed  by  regu¬ 
lated  electric  companies— not  by  the 
government— here’s  what  you  can  do. 
The  issue  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  Capehart-Martin-Miller  Bill  for 


development  by  business  enterprise, 
already  has  passed  the  House  by  262 
to  120— better  than  two-to-one.  In 
this  non-partisan  vote,  New  York’s 
Congressmen  overwhelmingly  en¬ 
dorsed  it,  32  to  9.  This  bill  must  now 
be  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

WRITE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 

Your  views  are  important,  and  you 
can  write  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ex¬ 
pressing  your  support  for  the  Cape¬ 
hart-Martin-Miller  Bill.  Also  let  your 
New  York  State  legislators  know 
how  you  feel. 

In  this  way,  the  benefits  of  addi¬ 
tional  low-cost  electricity  from  Niag¬ 
ara  will  reach  our  farms,  homes  and 
factories  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  at  the  lowest  cost  to  you  as 
a  taxpayer  and  user  of  electric 
service.  301-249C 


*THE  FIVE  COMPANIES  READY  TO  DEVELOP  NIAGARA: 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

N.  Y.  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 


These  groups  are  typical  of  hundreds  which  have  supported  the  Cape¬ 
hart-Martin-Miller  Bill  either  by  testifying  before  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Committee  hearings  or  by  passing  resolutions  endorsing  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  electricity  at  Niagara  by  the  five  electric  companies: 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Utility  Workers  Union  (CIO) 

Empire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 


County  Supervisors  Assoc,  of  New  York  State 
Local  Farm  Granges 

New  York  State  Federated  Women’s  Clubs 
New  York  Conference  of  Farm  Organizations 


MORE  POWER  TO  AMERICA 


CTRIC 
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EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  OPER. 
ATING  COMMITTEE-REPRESENTATIVES  OF  EMPIRE'S  SIX  SPONSORING  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Producers,  president;  C.  L.  Dickinson, 
G.L.F.,  member  of  the  Operating  Committee  and  assistant  secretary-treasurer; 
Leland  D.  Smith,  Grange;  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Producers;  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Artificial 
Breeders;  Newell  S.  Hutchinson,  Farm  Bureau;  J.  A.  McConnell,  G.L.F.;  E.  S.  Foster, 
Farm  Bureau,  member  of  the  Operating  Committee.  Back  row,  left  to  right: 
Clayton  G.  White,  G.L.F.,  secretary-treasurer;  John  Stone,  Farm  Bureau;  Glenn 
Widger,  Artificial  Breeders;  Ernest  C.  Strobeek,  Dairymen's  League;  Frederick  B. 
Bryant,  legal  counsel;  S.  R.  Farley,  Dairymen's  League,  member  of  the  Operating 
Committee;  H.  M.  Stanley,  Grange,  member  of  the  Operating  Committee;  and 
Raymond  V.  Hemming,  general  manager.  Not  present  at  the  time  picture  was 
taken  were:  Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Dairymen's  League,  and  C.  E.  Johncox,  Grange, 
vice  president. 


Apple  Tree  Wood 

DEEP  snow,  zero  weather,  and  bit¬ 
ing  northwest  winds  are  with  us 
once  more.  The  past  several  winters 
here  have  been  on  the  mild  side,  but 
nature  sends  a  blast  along  once  in  a 
while  to  remind  us  that  winter  can  be 
winter  when  she  wants  it  that  way. 

The  snow  and  the  wind  recall  to  my 
mind  a  winter  stint  which  came  our 
way  quite  regularly  fifty  years  ago. 
We  were  all  at  home  on  the  old  farm 
then  in  southern  New  England.  Nearly 
all  the  old  farms  hereabouts  were 
generously  supplied  with  small  or¬ 
chards.  Most  of  the  trees  were  old  and 
of  large  size.  Many  of  them  were  past 
any  profitable  bearing  age. 

Following  a  deep  February  snow 
father  would  take  the  crosscut  saw  off 
the  hook  in  the  shed  and  inform  us 
that  such  and  such  a  tree  must  be  cut 
down  and  worked  up  into  stove  wood. 
There  were  several  of  us  at  home  on 


the  farm  then;  young,  tough,  and  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  use  of  the  crosscut  saw. 

Considerable  splitting  was  necessary 
to  get  the  big  chunks  worked  down  to 
stove  size.  Knotty  pieces  could  be  used 
in  the  big  “airtight.”  After  sawing  and 
splitting  the  next  job  was  to  get  the 
wood  into  the  kitchen  woodbox.  This 
was  handy  to  the  stove.  Hand  sleds  and 
strong  young  arms  made  light  of  this 
stint.  By  dusk  the  woodbox  was  filled 
and  a  pleasant  evening  assured,  as 
well  as  earned. 

After  the  supper  dishes  were  washed 
and  put  away  mother  would  braid 
rugs;  father  just  sat,  smoked  and 
thought  over  the  problems  of  the  day. 
The  younger  members  of  the  family 
sat  around  the  hot  stove  or  around  the 
large  old  kitchen  table  playing  card 
games  or  tinkering  with  something  or 
other.  When  neighbors  called  for  the 
evening,  as  they  frequently  did,  the 
young  folks  sat  and  listened  while  the 
oldsters  swapped  yarns  and  local  news. 
Young  folks  just  didn’t  dominate  the 


household — not  father’s  at  least. 

Those  who  have  never  cut  and  split 
green  apple  wood  have  no  idea  of  the 
fragrance  and  aroma  which  come  from 
it.  Piled  up  in  the  woodbox  in  the 
warm  kitchen  and  burned  in  the  hot 
kitchen  stove,  the  fragrance  of  apple- 
wood  filled  the  whole  house. 

I  would  gladly  give  up  a  few  eve¬ 
nings  of  television  just  to  smell  that 
wood  burning  once  more.  Life  was 


simple  then  as  measured  in  modern 
terms,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  hardships 
it  has  left  pleasant  memories.  There 
was  order,  peace  and  family  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Large  old  apple  trees  are  hard  to 
find  now.  It  is  even  harder  to  find 
anyone  to  cut  them  up  into  stove  wood. 
Disease,  bugs  and  old  age  have  taken 
their  toll. — Eugene  A.  Wright,  Plymp- 
ton,  Mass. 


We  send  out  Snow  Men 

to  ket 

ip  you  cool 

in  Sumr 

ner! 

Every  winter  and  spring,  Niagara  Mohawk 
“snow  teams”  trek  up  into  the  Adirondacks 
and  measure  the  snow  depths.  They  make  it 
possible  to  forecast  the  water  supply  for  the 
System’s  86  hydro  electric  plants  when  the 
thaw  begins.  Long-range  planning  like  this 
assures  the  homes,  farms  and  industries  in 
Niagara  Mohawk’s  Upstate  service  area  of 


a  steady  power  supply  all  year  ’round! 

One  of  the  most  worth-while  electrical 
appliances  of  all  is  the  modern  room  air 
conditioner.  It  gives  you  cool,  “North 
Woods”  air  when  it’s  hot  .  .  .  wrings  out 
soggy  excess  humidity  .  .  catches  harmful 
dust,  soot  and  pollens  before  they  irritate 
your  lungs. 


You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers 
these  days  because — while  the  price  of  every¬ 
thing  else  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara 
Mohawk  electricity  remains  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  bargains  you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  |g|!  MOHAWK 
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The  Miracle 

OF  A  SEED 


--  d 

— b 


PICTURED  here  is 
a  lengthwise  sec¬ 
tion  through  the 
middle  of  a  squash 
seed,  (a)  is  the  scar 
showing  where  the 
seed  was  attached; 
(b)  is  the  seed  coat. 
Note  how  carefully 
Nature  protects  the 
seed  with  this  coat, 
(c)  is  the  endosperm, 
a  thin,  greenish,  skin¬ 
like  layer  which  con¬ 
tains  a  food  supply  to 
get  the  young  plants 
started.  There  are 
usually  several  food 
substances  in  the  en¬ 
dosperm,  the  chief  of  whioh  is  starch, 
(d)  is  the  seed  leaves;  (e)  is  the  plum¬ 
ule,  which  bears  two  very  small  se¬ 
condary  leaves;  and  (f)  is  near  the 
base  of  the  seed  and  called  the  radicle. 
Most  of  the  inside  is  called  the  embryo, 
or  young  plant. 


!v- 
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Now  plant  some  squash  seeds  in 
moist  sand  or  sawdust  and  look  at 
them  from  time  to  time  to  see  what 
happens.  First  they  absorb  water  and 
start  swelling.  After'  a  few  days  the 
tough  protective  seed  coat  begins  to 
crack.  The  crack  extends  down  the 
two  edges  of  the  coat.  Then  the  end 
of  the  radicle  begins  to  push  out 
through  the  opening  in  the  seed  coat 
because  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the 
whole  embryo  within  the  seed  coat. 
The  plant  is  being  born. 

As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  radicle  is 
well  outside  the  coat  it  turns  down¬ 
ward  and  grows  in  that  direction. 
This  downward  growth  pushes  the  tip 
of  the  radicle  farther  into  the  soil. 
From  the  radicle,  therefore,  is  devel¬ 
oped  the  primary  root  of  the  young 
plant  as  well  as  a  short  part  of  the 
very  base  of  the  stem. 


Before  the  young  root  has  grown 
very  far,  branch  roots  begin  to  grow 
from  it.  About  this  time  the.  seed 
leaves  and  part  of  the  radicle  still 
within  the  seed  coat  are  also  swelling, 
starting  to  grow  still  more,  and  push 
out  of  the  seed.  This  lengthening  of  the 
radicle  finally  pulls  the  seed  leaves 
out  of  the  #seed  coat.  The  seed  coat  is 
now  thrown  off  entirely,  and  the  rad¬ 
icle  straightens  so  that  the  end  bearing 
the  seed  leaves  and  the  plumule  is 
turned  upward. 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  wonder 
about  the  miracles  in  the  Bible  and 
wish  that  some  miracles  could  happen 
now.  They  do.  We  can  see  them  all 
around  us  if.  we  have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear.  And  there  is  no  greater 
miracle  in  all  nature  than  that  of  a 
little  seed  which  contains  within  it  all 
necessary  ingredients  for  growing  a 
great  plant,  maybe  a  high  tree,  which 
in  turn  produces  millions  of  seeds  to 
start  other  plants  or  trees. — E.R.E. 
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Quickly  adjustable 

Massey-Harris  Plows 


$%£  choice  of- 

Champions 


PLOW  —  2,  3,  4,  5  furrow  sizes,  12, 
14,  16-inch  bottoms.  17  or  15-inch  roll¬ 
ing  coulters.  Patented  X-type  frame 
bracing.  Constant  clearance  lift.  Adjust¬ 
able  cone-type  wheel  bearings. 


Built  Stronger  for  permanent  alignment . . . 
scour  cleaner. ..pull  easier ...  attach  faster 

There  you  have  the  qualities  of  a  good  plow  .  .  .  the  reason 
why  so  many  top  plow  men  choose  Massey-Harris. 

The  kind  of  job  you  get  on  your  farm  is  the  really  important 
feature  of  Massey-Harris  Plows  —  the  uniform  furrows  .  .  . 
fewer  air  pockets  .  .  .  better  granulation  .  .  .  the  better  pulver¬ 
izing  that  cuts  the  cost  of  discing  and  rolling. 

Built  from  the  ground  up  for  tough  conditions,  Massey- 
Harris  plows  are  reinforced  with  patented  X-type  bracing 
—  stronger,  more  rigid  construction  to  take  heavy  continuous 
going,  run  true,  reduce  draft. 


PLOW . .  .  semi-rotating  “V”  type,  2-way 
mounted  plow  with  power  depth  control. 
Attaches  with  standard  3-point  hitch.  14 
and  16-inch  bottoms,  16-inch  coulter. 

Easy  tilting  and  leveling _ adjustments. 

Manual  rotating  unit,  hydraulically  raised 
and  lowered. 


As  a  result,  Massey-Harris  plows  pull  easier,  require  less 
power,  save  fuel.  They  eliminate  excessive  strain  and  over¬ 
loading  on  your  tractor. 

Big  coulters  slice  through  trash  .  .  .  cut  clean  furrows  .  .  . 
prevent  dragging,  make  covering  easier.  Clean  scouring  mold- 
boards  do  a  complete  job  of  turning  heavy  sod  and  grain 
stubble.  You  move  right  along  .  .  .  plowing  more  acres  .  .  . 
building  a  loose,  well  ventilated  seedbed  that  gives  plant  roots 
a  chance  to  expand  and  grow. 

Easy  adjustments  let  you  get  into  the  field  sooner,  finish 
faster.  Moreover,  they  help  you  do  a  championship  job  .  .  . 
neat,  evenly  spaced  furrows,  evenly  lapped  to  slow  run-off. 

Get  the  complete  facts  on  the  Massey-Harris  moldboard  or 
disc  plow  tcf  fit  your  farm  and  soil.  See  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  soon.  For  folder,  write  The  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Inc.,  Dept.  C-85,  Racine,  Wis. 


Mounted  Plow  for  Massey-Harris  33  and 
44  tractors.  Attaches  with  3-point  hitch, 
raised  and  lowered  hydraulically.  A  guage 
wheel,  regulated  from  the  tractor  seat, 
controls  depth.  X-type  frame  bracing.  12-, 
14-,  16-inch  bottoms,  16-inch  coulters. 


See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


\ 

NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Berneft  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . . Giuffre  Bros. 

ATLANTA  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

AUBURN . Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONVILLE . C.  Hughes 

BOiTON . M.  J.  Emerling 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANAJOHARIE . Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Donald  Howard 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm  Equip. 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE  J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronokowiak 

1  Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 

CLINTON . George  Marsh 

COHOES... .Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS .  Wilson's 

DAVENPORT. .Durward  MacCracken 
DERUYTER . H.  W.  Cook 


DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 

EARLVILLE . Morgan  Sales  &  Ser. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT .  ..S.  L.  Drown  & 

Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . L.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmers'  Supply  Co. 


FRANKLINVILLE  C.A.Phillips  &  Son 
GREbNWICH.. ..(.eland  R.  Robertson 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo  s  Sales  &  Ser. 


HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HIGHLAND . Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA . Moravec  Garage 

KEESEVILLE  Thompson's  Mach.  Weld. 

KIRKVILLE . Mabie  Bros. 

LANCASTER . Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

LIVERPOOL . Viel  Bros. 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT . Max  Hyde 


NAPLES . C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler Bros. Garage 
NORTH  JAVA. ...Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH  . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO . J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PIFFARD . C.  A.  Parnell 

PORT  JERVIS . Rurrnall's  Garage 

PRESTON  HOLLOW  . Lloyd’s  Garage 
PULASKI. ...Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle  &  Co.,lnc. 

RICHVILLE . E.  J.  Reed 

STONE  RIDGE — George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG...  G.  C.  Marquart  & 

Sons,  Inc. 

TYRONE . Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

VOORHEESVILLE . New  Salem 

Garage 

WALLKILL....Wallkill  Farm  Supplies 
WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 
WATERPORT  Parson's  Trac.  &  Impl. 


WATERTOWN  Northern  Impl.  Co. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT....O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WEST3ROOKVILLE  Westbrookville 

Garage 

WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN.  .  Rusweiler's  Garage 
DEERFIELD  STREET  Ackley's  Garage 

HAMMONTON . Farm  Machinery 

Service 

HIGHTSTOWN  . ..Hight's  Fm.  Equip. 

MALAGA . R.  H.  Vassallo 

MT.  HOLLY . Cooney  Welding  & 

Machine  Inc. 

NESHANIC  STATION . J.  S.  Covert 

PARAMUS . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

STEWARTSVILLE  Esposito  Fm.  Meh'y. 
SUSSEX. ...Sussex  Welding  &  Farm 

Equip.  Co. 

WICKATUNK . Conover  Bros. 

WOODSTOWN . Rudolph  Franzen 


■mtrts 


Massey-Harris 
Disc  Plows  in 
2,  3,  4,  5  furrow 


Paris  and  Service  through  more  than  2500  w  authorized  dealers 


27  two-bottom 
plow,  low  cost, 
top  value 

Mounted  Disc 
Plow,  2  and  3 
furrow,  26-inch 
blades. 

gUMi 


33  Roll-over 
Plow,  no  dead 
furrows,  no  back 
furrows. 


Controlled 
through  Massey- 
Harris  2-way 
Depth-o-matic 
System 

Two  furrow 
mounted  plow, 
for  Pacer  Tractor. 
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Didn't  Think  Kaff-A 
Could  Be  Improved 
-But  It  Is! 

A  famous  eastern  herdsman  who’s 
raised  hundreds  of  calves  “didn’t 
think  Kaff-A  could  be  equalled,  but,”  he 
says,  “new  Hidrolex  Kaff-A  gets  even 
better  growth,  faster;  better  frame  and 
bone  structure,  and  definitely  less  scours.” 

A  southwest  dairy  tried  nurse  cows 
and  two  other  replacers,  then  switched 
to  new  Kaff-A.  “We’ve  had  better  results 
since  than  with  any  method  we’ve  used,” 
they  say.  “We  haven’t  lost  a  calf  and 
they  are  bigger,  deeper  bodied  with  good 
barrels  and  thrifty  hair  coats.” 

Two  midwest  brothers  who  fed  eight 
calves  on  new  Kaff-A  say:  “We  are  more 
than  satisfied.  Other  calves  that  we  have- 
raised  have  never  done  as  good.” 

From  all  over  the  country,  farmers 
are  reporting  these  same  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  No  other  milk  replacer— nor  even 
cow’s  milk  — can  match  Kaff-A  because 
only  Kaff-A  contains  Hidrolex.  Get  the 
new  Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex  from  your 
feed  dealer  or  milk  hauler  today! 

*Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trademark  for  hydro¬ 
lyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  Products  Company. 


PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Sparx,  Pex  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


CONCRETE 

METaL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dei*- AA’3-  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


All  two-year  transplants  3”  to  8”  tall 
in  individual  planting  bands,  abund¬ 
ance  of  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both  varieties  hardy, 
prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rhododendrons  in 
mixed  colors — orchid,  rose,  red;  Azaleas — 3  orange, 
3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give  gorgeous 
flowers  for  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants  postpaid  at 
proper  planting  time.  Foi  complete  evergreen  cata¬ 
log  write: 

MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  83-C  INDIANA,  PA. 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all  Vege' 
table  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 


Herd  Building  Side  of  4-H  Work 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

New  York  State  4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist 


AST  MONTH  86  local  leaders 
from  26  counties  entered  4-H 
secretary  books  and  achieve¬ 
ment  reports  from  their  re¬ 
spective  clubs  in  the  ninth  annual 
“Better  4-H  Club  Program”  contest.  In 
these  clubs  were  1,628  members,  58 
per  cent  of  which  own  dairy  cattle. 

The  program  and  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  is 
designed  to  aid  in  development  of  boys 
and  girls  and  to  promote  a  wider  use 
of  improved  dairy  practices.  In  each 
annual  contest,  the  clubs  are  scored 
on  the  minutes  of  their  meetings,  their 
program  of  work  and  the  participation 
of  their  members  in  such  activities  as 
record  keeping,  judging,  demonstra- 
tional  work  and  the  feeding,  breeding 
and  management  of  their  cattle. 

Pointing'  To  Some  Results 

The  manner  in  which  the  members 
are  doing  a  good  job  on  the  herd  build¬ 
ing  side  of  club  work  is  shown  to  some 
extent  in  the  following  summary  of 
their  last  year’s  work. 

75%  owned  one  or  more  registered 
purebreds. 

67%  provided  high  quality  hay  to 
their  younger  calves. 

72%  vaccinated  their  calves  against 
Brucellosis. 

49%  blood  tested  their  cattle. 

58%  used  the  farm  owned  registered 
purebred  sire. 

26%  bred  one  or  more  heifers  arti¬ 
ficially. 

31%  own  descendants  of  one  of  their 
first  calves. 

39%  helped  to  improve  some  pas¬ 
ture. 

70%  kept  detailed  records  on  their 
cattle. 

72%  attended  at  least  one  cow  judg¬ 
ing  meeting. 

65%  exhibited  cattle  at  their  county 
shows. 

Sixteen  Counties  Share 
Club  Honors 

Special  congratulations  went  to 
thirty  local  leaders  in  sixteen  coun¬ 
ties  for  having  clubs  which  placed  in 
the  first  ten  within  their  respective 
size  groups.  In  determining  the  win¬ 
ners,  all  clubs  were  grouped  according 
to  size  as  a  means  of  establishing  an 
equitable  basis  of  evaluating  differ¬ 
ences  in  membership.  Clubs  having 
fewer  than  14  members  were  consid¬ 


ered  small,  those  having  15  to  20  mem¬ 
bers  were  grouped  as  medium-sized 
and  those  with  21  or  more  members 
were  grouped  together  as  large. 

In  the  division  for  small  clubs,  the 
winners  included: 

The  Jolly  Farmers  Dairy  Club,  led 
by  Walter  Hoyt,  Walton,  Delaware 
County; 

Lebanon  Valley  Dairy  Club,  Stanley 
Chittendon  of  Lebanon,  Columbia 
County  as  leader; 

Sagetown  Trail  Blazers,  led  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Wheeler,  Pine  City,  Chemung; 

The  400  Dairy  Club  of  Delaware  led 
by  Miss  M.  K.  Jenkins  of  Walton, 
Delaware  County; 

Canisteo  Valley  4-H  Club,  led  by 
Thomas  Kane  of  Addison,  Steuben 
County; 

Jasper  Blue  Ribbon  Club,  led  by  Joe 
McCaig,  Steuben  County; 

West  Fayette  Arrowheads,  led  by  J. 
Robert  Long  of  Waterloo.  Seneca 
County; 

Scho-Val  Dairy  Club,  led  by  Edward 
Van  Campen  of  Castleton,  Rensselaer 
County; 

Konhocton  Valley  4-H  Club,  led  by 
Edward,  Saxton  of  Cohocton,  Steuben 
County; 

Mt.  Risers  4-H  Club,  led  by  Mrs.  Olin 
Phillips  of  Rockdale,  Chenango  County. 

The  medium  sized  group  winners  in¬ 
cluded  : 

The  Hoosick  Valley  Livestock  club 
led  by  Alexander  Marbot  of  Troy,  Ren¬ 
sselaer  County; 

Our  Dairy  4-H  Club,  led  by  Franklin 
Pells  of  Hillsdale,  Columbia  County; 

Yankee  Hill  Firecrackers,  led  by 
Clarence  Francisco  of  Amsterdam, 
Montgomery  County; 

Albany  County  Dairy  Club,  led  by 
Marvin  LaGrange  of  Feura  Bush,  Al¬ 
bany  County; 

Happy  Dairy  Club,  led  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Taylor  of  Walton,  Delaware  County; 

Good  Luck  Pals  Club,  led  by  Shirley 
Russell  of  Hornell,  Steuben  County; 

South  Oxford  Hotshots  4-H  Club, 
led  by  Ronald  L.  Meade,  Oxford,  Chen¬ 
ango  County; 

Bracket  Lake  Hornets  4-H  Club,  led 
by  Alvin  Ck  Gile  of  Bainbridge,  Chen¬ 
ango  County; 

Crooked  “S”  4-H  Club,  led  by  Gor¬ 
don  H.  Butler,  Perry,  Wyoming 
County; 

LaMoka  Valley  4-H  Club,  led  by  Don- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


At  left,  is  shown  A.  L.  Jones,  Eastern  fieldman  for  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation 
presenting  an  award  check  to  the  400  Dairy  Club  in  recognition  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  herd  improvement  work. 

This  Delaware  County  club,  organized  many  years  ago,  set  up  a  400  pound 
production  goal  for  their  future  herds  and  so  named  their  organization  "The 
400  Dairy  Club."  Cows  now  owned  by  some  of  the  charter  members  of  this  dub 
have  butterfat  records  exceeding  500  pounds  annually. 
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aid  Chatfield  of  Bath,  Steuben  County. 

In  the  large  club  group,  Dutchess 
County  took  the  lead  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  clubs: 

Whispering  Pines  4-H  Club,  led  by 
Hunting  Winans  of  Pine  Plains; 

Sa-Pl-Po-Cl  4-H  Dairy  Club  led  by 
Clifford  Baright  of  Poughkeepsie; 

Webotuck  4-H  Dairy  Club  led  by 
Stanley  Pulver  of  Millerton  and  South¬ 
ern  Dutchess  Dairy  Club  led  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Vail  of  LaGrangeville. 

Other  winners  included: 

Orange  County  4-H  Dairy  Club,  led 
by  James  S.  Spero  of  Middletown, 
Orange  County; 

Genegantalet  4-H  Workers  Club,  led 
by  J.  Ellsworth  Orr  of  Greene,  Chen¬ 
ango  County; 

St.  Lawrence  Jersey-Chipman  Club, 
led  by  James  Fisher  of  Madrid,  St. 
Lawrence  County; 

Manheim  Champions  4-H  Club,  led 
by  William  H.  Rice  of  St.  Johnsville, 
Herkimer  County; 

Oneida  Jr.  Holstein  Club,  led  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Benson  of  Whitesboro,  Oneida 
County; 

Erie  4-H  Beef  Club  led  by  Clayton 
Taylor  of  Lawtons,  Erie  County. 

High  Praise  to  Leaders 

Four-H  leaders  and  their  willingness 
to  help  boys  and  girls  with  their  pro¬ 
jects  have  always  been  an  important 
element  in  the  success  of  club  work. 
Without  their  help,  4-H  dairy  work 
could  not  have  continued  to  grow  nor 
could  have  so  many  boys  and  girls 
achieved  such  outstanding  success  in 
the  development  of  themselves  and 
their  herds.  Leaders  can  take  pride  in 
watching  4-H  members  become  out¬ 
standing  men  and  women  arid  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  and  they  should  get  much 
satisfaction  for  the  time  which  they 
personally  give. 

—  A. A.  — 

YELLOW  ROCKET 
CONTROL 

DOES  your  farm  get  yellow  “rock- 
etitis”  around  Decoration  day  each 
year?  Well  if  it  does,  and  most  farms 
in  the  Northeast  do,  perhaps  you’ll  be 
interested  in  one  of  these  two  methods 
of  control. 

One  way  is  to  harvest  the  crop  for 
grass  silage.  Yellow  rocket  seeds  can’t 
stand  the  heat,  moisture,  and  acids  of 
the  silage  process. 

2,4-D  weed  spray  is  the  other  meth¬ 
od.  And  it  looks  promising,  too.  Spray 
the  yellow  rocket  with  2,4-D  a  few 
days  after  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  spring.  A  half  pound  of  amine 
form  in  the  usual  amount  of  water  will 
kill  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  can 
send  up  yellow  flowers  later  in  the 
season. 

This  early  spraying  won’t  harm 
clover  and  alfalfa,  because  they  don’t 
start  to  grow  that  early  in  the  spring. 

— Lester  H.  Smith 

—  A. A.  — 

SOW  OATS  EARLY 

Each  day  that  you  wait  before  seed¬ 
ing  oats  or  barley  when  the  soil  and 
weather  are  ready  cuts  the  yield  one 
bushel.  Ten  days  delay  on  ten  acres 
means  a  loss  of  100  bushels  of  grain. 

On  farms  where  oats  or  barley  can 
be  raised  without  interfering  with 
roughage  needs,  it  is  a  good  bet  to 
grow  some  grain.  Present  freight  rates 
make  grain  growing  still  more  attrac¬ 
tive. 

A  complete  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-10 
or  8-16-16  used  at  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  should  be  used  to  step  up  the 
grain  yield  on  oats  and  barley. 

Yields  of  80  bushels  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  Vermont.  Seed  two  bushels 
of  oats  or  barley  per  acre. 
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Year-'round  advertising  set-aside  now  a  fact! 
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You,  the  dairy  farmers  of  America,  have 
established  the  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation’s  year-’round  set-aside  as  a  fact, 
approved  by  some  20  states  representing 
more  than  60%  of  the  nation’s  milk 
production. 

The  expanded  ADA  program  financed 
by  the  new  set-aside  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  selling  your  dairy  products,  since 
early  last  fall. 

During  the  final  quarter  of  1953  a  total 
of  nearly  90  million  Americans  received 
ADA  advertising  messages  on  the  Bob 
Crosby  television  show. 

During  the  same  period  close  to  100 
million  heard  ADA  advertising  messages 
on  the  Bob  Hope  radio  show. 

And  in  just  the  closing  three  months  of 
1953  there  was  a  total  of  38,875,679 


copies  of  magazines  carrying  ADA  ads, 
reaching  a  total  audience  probably  well 
in  excess  of  100  million. 

Advertising  on  behalf  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts—  selling  advertising  on  your  products 
— will  continue  at  the  same  tremendous 
rate  throughout  1954,  and  at  an  increased 
rate  as  the  year-’round  set-aside  produces 
additional  money. 

Through  the  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation,  America’s  dairy  farmers  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  nation  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  their  desire  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  In  doing  so  they  will  inevitably 
benefit  all  manufacturers,  producers  and 
sellers  of  dairy  products. 

1954  will  be  ADA’s  most  effective  year 
to  date— and  you,  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America,  have  made  it  so. 


Homemaker  service  and  research  for  the  public, 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation. 

f 

American  Dairy  Association 

“Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer” 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Use  Multiple  Strength 
International  Fertilizer 


Spending  Life  Insurance 
Dollars  Wisely 


THERE  are  two  main  reasons  why 
people  buy  life  insurance: 

1.  As  protection  against  loss  of  in¬ 
come  in  case  of  premature  death. 

2.  As  an  investment  or  savings 
which  will  be  used  at  some  later  date. 

Farm  owners  generally  need  insur¬ 
ance  as  protection  much  more  than 
as  a  means  of  investment.  A  good 
farmer  can  generally  realize  a  better 
return  on  money  invested  in  his  farm 
business  than  on  money  invested  in  in¬ 
surance. 

However,  fanners  often  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  fact.  A  Pennsylvania  study 
has  shown  that  over  60  per  cent  of  all 
life  insurance  policies  held  by  farmers 
in  that  state  are  of  the  endowment  or 
limited  payment  type — those  which 
emphasize  the  investment  feature  of 
life  insurance. 

A  Program  To  Fit 

All  too  frequently,  insurance  is  pur¬ 
chased  without  due  consideration  for 
the  family’s  needs.  A  man’s  insurance 
needs  are  constantly  changing.  In  buy¬ 
ing  insurance,  he  should  keep  that  in 
mind,  and  try  to  build  a  long-time  se¬ 
curity  program  for  his  family  with  in¬ 
surance  and  whatever  other  means  he 
has  at  his  disposal. 

A  life  insurance  program  must  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  family. 
Here  are  some  sound  principles  to  keep 
in  mind  when  buying  insurance: 

•  The  family  breadwinner  should  be 
covered  first  to  protect  the  family 
from  loss  of  income.  Insurance  on  the 
other  members  of  the  family  is  of 
much  less  importance. 

•  A  farmer  or  any  other  owner  of 
a  business  needs  a  different  kind  of  an 
insurance  program  than  does  a  salar¬ 
ied  man  or  a  man  working  for  wages. 

•  A  farmer’s  business  usually  of¬ 
fers  a  better  opportunity  for  invest¬ 


ment  than  does  life  insurance.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  need  protection  more 
than  investment  when  they  buy  life 
insurance. 

•  A  farmer’s  needs  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  are  greatest  when  his  family  is 
young.  He  should  change  his  insurance 
coverage  to  meet  his  changing  needs. 

•  It’s  poor  business  to  allow  insur¬ 
ance  policies  to  lapse  or  to  cash  in  a 
policy  in  order  to  buy  another  kind. 
Select  policies  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  them  in  force. 

•  Settlement  options  are  important. 
The  proceeds  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
can  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  in  al¬ 
most  any  way  the  policy  holder  may 
wish.  Lump  sum  settlements  are  gen¬ 
erally  dangerous.  Here  are  things  to 
keep  in  mind  in  selecting  settlement 
options : 

a.  The  widow  will  need  some  money 
to  clean  up  debts  and  pay  death 
expenses. 

b.  The  dependents’  greatest  need 
will  be  for  a  continuing  income. 

c.  The  widow  will  need  income  most 
while  the  children  are  growing. 

d.  Allow  some  flexibility — you  can’t 
foresee  family  changes  or  chang¬ 
es  in  economic  conditions  which 
will  affect  the  needs  of  depend¬ 
ents. 

•  Insurance  should  be  a  family  pro¬ 
gram.  See  to  it  that  your  family  knows 
what  insurance  you  have  and  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  Keep  your  policies 
where  they  will  be  readily  accessible 
to  your  family  in  case  of  your  death. 
You  may  want  to  keep  a  list  of  your 
insurance  policies,  with  policy  num¬ 
bers,  in  a  safe  deposit  box. 

•  Do  business  with  an  insurance 
agent  who  will  give  you  continuous 
service  over  the  years. 

— Robert  S.  Smith 


SPRING  APPLICATION 


It  will  pay  you— in  bigger  yields, .  finer  quality  and 
more  profit — to  use  multiple  strength  grades  of 
International  Fertilizer  for  spring  application. 

Many  New  York  growers  are  getting  better  results 
by  using  generous  amounts  of  multiple  strength 
International  Fertilizers  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  dealer  is  ready  to  arrange 
for  prompt  delivery  of  the  tonnages  you  need  in 
regular  or  multiple  strength  locally  recommended 
grades.  See  him  now.  Be  sure  to  get  enough  to  do  a 
good  job.  The  slight  extra  cost  of  using  plenty  of 
well-balanced  fertilizer  is  a  wise  investment  that 
means  bigger  yields  and  profits. 

You’ll  want  to  get  time-tested,  quality  International 
Fertilizer  for  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time. 


Plant  Food  Division 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  W  ACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plants  at 
Buffalo ,  New  York  and  Woburn,  Massachusetts 


More  Business  on  The  Same  Area 


MEN  who  have  done  the  most  study¬ 
ing  about  farm  management  prin¬ 
ciples  point  out  that  a  farm  business 
which  is  above  average  in  size  is  more 
likely  (other  things  being  equal)  to 
give  a  satisfactory  return. 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  increase 
the  size  of  business.  An  occasional  man 
will  sell  his  farm  and  buy  a  larger  one 
but  there  are  many  reasons  why  a 
great  number  of  farmers  want  to  stay 
where  they  are  now  located.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  they  can  do  this  and  still  find  some 
ways  in  which  the  size  of  business  can 
be  increased  without  buying  a  bigger 
farm  or  even  additional  land. 

1.  Renting  land.  The  movement  into 
the  country  of  city  people  who  want  to 
live  there  and  grow  a  few  vegetables 
and  flowers  often  gives  an  opportunity 
to  rent  land  from  them  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  Here’s  about  what  happens. 
A  city  family  decides  they  want  to  live 
in  the  country.  They  look  for  months  to 
find  the  kind  of  house  they  want  but 
when  they  find  it  they  are  informed 
that  20  to  120  acres  of  land  go  along 
with  it.  They  don’t  want  to  farm  this 
land,  neither  do  they  want  it  to  grow 
up  to  weeds.  They  are  usually  glad  to 
rent  it  to  some  nearby  farmer  who  can 
use  it  to  better  advantage. 

2.  Adding  a  new  enterprise.  Probably 
poultry  is  the  most  common  because  it 
permits  the  addition  of  an  enterprise  of 
considerable  size  with  the  use  of  prac¬ 
tically  no  additional  land. 

3.  The  growing  of  more  intensive 
crops.  An  acre  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  or  vegetables  requires  a  lot 
more  work  and  should  return  more 
money  than  an  acre  of  hay  or  silage 
corn.  The  growing  of  more  intensive 


crops  which  require  more  labor  per 
acre  is  one  way  of  increasing  size  of 
business  without  increasing  the  area. 

4.  Producing  more  per  acre  and  per 
animal.  If  you  can  adopt  practices 
which  will  increase  crop  yields  by  50% 
you  are  really  increasing  the  size  of 
your  business.  If  you  can  keep  dairy 
cows  or  hens  with  heavy  production, 
you  get  the  same  result.  A  closely  al¬ 
lied  way  of  increasing  size  is  to  get  a 
better  price  for  the  product  through 
such  methods  as  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock  in  the  case  of  animals  or  the  sale 
of  seed  in  the  case  of  crops. 

5.  Marketing  at  retail.  Selling  at  re¬ 
tail  is  a  method  which  works  under 
certain  restricted  conditions.  Assuming 
that  you  have  the  market  and  the  time, 
selling  at  retail  gives  you  all  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Many  food  producers 
find  that  they  can  get  well  paid  for 
the  time  spent  in  this  type  of  market¬ 
ing. 
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PLANNING  THE 


Beef  Calf  Crop 

By  M.  D.  LACY 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


IF-  ‘1  UYING  the  first  bull  you  see, 
turning  him  with  the  cow 
herd,  and  forgetting  about  the 
calf  crop  until  the  calves  are 
dropped,  is  not  good  planning.  Such  a 
practice  or  lack  of  planning  has  cost 
some  producers  a  lot  of  dollars. 

One  of  the  quickest  and  best  ways 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  calf  crop 
and  put  more  dollars  in  your  pocket  is 
to  use  a  good  herd  sire — one  that  is 
better  than  the  cow  herd.  If  your  pres¬ 
ent  bull  is  not  showing  herd  improve¬ 
ment  through  his  calves,  it  is  time  to 
start  looking  for  a  new  one.  When  you 
start  looking  for  your  herd  header,  try 
and  buy  a  bull  that  is  strong  where  the 
cow  herd  seems  weak. 

If  a  purebred  herd  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  registered  cattle  sold,  it  is 
quite  important  to  give  consideration 
to  popular  blood  lines  and  “fashionable 
breeding.” 

Dangers  of  Inbreeding 

The  new  or  inexperienced  breeder 
should  never  practice  close  breeding. 
A  breeder  with  a  “one  sire”  herd  should 
purchase  another  herd  bull  when  his 
present  bull’s  daughters  are  old  enough 
to  breed.  This  means  purchasing  a  new 
bull  about  every  2  or  3  years  in  the 
“one  sire”  herd.  Producers  with  herds 
of  30  or  more  cows  can  justify  two 
bulls  and  may  not  need  to  change  bulls 
so  often. 

We  are  often  asked,  “At  what  age 
should  heifers  be  bred?”  That  depends 
on  the  development  of  the  young  fe¬ 
males.  If  the  heifers  have  been  well 
cared  for  and  weigh  as  much  as  700  to 
800  pounds  at  15  to  18  months  of  age 
they  can  be  bred  to  calve  when  24  to  27 
months  old.  Otherwise  wait  and  breed 
them  to  calve  when  3  years  of  age. 

The  next  question  to  arise  is  “When 
should  the  calves  be  dropped?”  The 
shorter  the  calving  period  the  better. 
Calves  of  the  same  age  can  be  easily 
grouped  for  winter  feeding.  A  uniform 
group  of  calves  is  more  appealing  to 
a  buyer,  whether  he  be  looking  for 
breeding  stock  or  feeder  calves. 

Spring  calves  are  usually  preferred 
to  those  born  in  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Calves  dropped  at  that  time  are 
the  most  economical  to  produce  because 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nursing  period 
is  during  the  pasture  season  when  the 
brood  cows  produce  the  most  milk  at 
the  least  cost. 

Calves  born  in  mid-summer  are  not 
large  enough  to  wean  when  the  cows 
are  yarded  in  the  fall  for  the  wintering 
period.  Most  producers  do  not  like 
calves  at  this  season. 

Fall  calves  are  most  expensive  be¬ 
cause  the  nursing  period  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  during  the  winter.  Considerably 
more  grain  is  needed  to  produce  a  500- 
pound  fall  calf  than  one  of  the  same 
Weight  that  is  dropped  in  the  sparing. 


Winter  calves,  those  born  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February,  are  also 
not  very  desirable  for  the  same  reason 
as  above — too  much  of  the  calf’s  early 
life  is  spent  in  the  barn. 

True  enough,  purebred  breeders  who 
show  cattle  at  fairs  will  want  a  few 
calves  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  to 
help  fill  their  show  string.  The  dates 
that  divide  the  classes  at  the  fair  are, 
January,  May  and  September. 

Some  beef  producers  prefer  to  have 
their  calves  come,  as  they  say,  “on 
grass,”  or  in  other  words,  after  the 
pasture  season  begins.  This  may  elim¬ 
inate  scourc  and  infections  sometimes 
incurred  when  calves  are  born  before 
the  cow  herd  is  turned  to  pasture.  One 
objection,  however,  is  that  too  many 
cows  may  not  calve  until  summer  and 
you  have  to  contend  with  many  small 
calves  in  the  fall  when  weaning  time 
arrives.  These  calves  are  not  very  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  breeder  if  he  is  in  a  feed¬ 
er  calf  production  program. 

Probably  the  most  ideal  time  for 
most  producers  to  get  calves  is  in  late 
March  and  April.  Calves  born  at  this 
time  of  year  are  large  enough  to  take 
the  increased  milk  flow  when  the  cows 
go  to  the  pasture  and  are  ready  to 
wean  in  the  fall  when  it  is  time  to  yard 
the  cattle  for  the  wintering  period. 
Commercial  producers  who  sell  feeder 
calves  can  also  have  calves  of  good 
weight  produced  with  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

Possibly  the  o:  ly  argument  against 
late  March  and  April  calves  is.  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  some  may  have  with  scours  and 
other  infections  at  that  time  of  year. 
An  ideal  arrangement  is  to  have  a 
well-drained,  permanent  pasture  or 
wooded  area  adjoining  the  cattle  shed 
which  will  permit  the  cow  to  take  her 
little  calf  away  from  the  muddy  yards. 
April  weather  is  usually  not  too  cold 
for  this  kind  of  program.  The  little  calf 
can  endure  a  lot  of  cold  once  it  has 
nursed  and  been  licked  dry  by  its 
mother.  Much  of  the  difficulty  with 
scours  can  be  avoided  if  this  is  done. 

Bedding  and  Drainage 

Of  course,  if  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  sheds  or  barns  well  bedded  during 
the  calving  season  or  provide  a  well- 
drained  area  for  the  cows  and  calves,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  delay  the  calving 
season  until  the  cows  are  turned  to 
grass. 

Turn  the  bull  with  the  cow  herd  June 
15th  to  start  the  calving  season  about 
March  24th.  Farmers  who  want  April 
and  May  calves  should  start  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  about  July  1st.  Breeders 
who  must  have  the  calves  come  on  pas¬ 
ture  should  keep  the  bull  in  the  yard 
until  about  August  1st.  How  long  you 
leave  the  bull  with  the  herd  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  long  you  wish  to  extend 
the  calving  period  the  following  year. 


FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  NO  GUARANTEE 

OF  HEALTHIER  HUSKIER  CALVES... " 


I  CANTUNDERSTAND  IT-- 


SHE  WAS  RAISED  ON 
PLEMW  OF  WHOLE  MILK 


THATS  NO  GUARANTEE.. WHOLE  MILK 
VARIES  IN  FOOD  VALUES. 
YOU  JUST  CANT  9E  SURE.' 


Raise  your  Calve 


the  CAF-STAR  way 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calves 
at  less  than  V2  the  cost 


of  whole  milk! 


The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  calves 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of  your 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breeding 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months)  —  and  the 
above-average  milk  production  of  your  CAF- 
STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  dividends 
for  months  and  years  to  come! 


QJ\//DYant>  34/VPY 


Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR  is  a 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  forti¬ 
fied  with  generous  quantities  of  the  proven  strength 
and  growth  elements  young  animals  need.  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural  min¬ 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  combined 
in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base  that 
young  animals  love! 


Famous  Dawn  wood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  grained 
103  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  sained  112  lbs.  in 
3  months  —  cost  only 
$14.95! 


Write  for  this 

Calf  Booklet 

—  tells  how  we 
raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawn  wood  Farms 
— - gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Dept.A-314,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN  ! 

—  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  helps  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  development. 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  lb.  bags, 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get  some 
today  —  try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 

Sold  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  calves 


ONLY 

9950 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


The  effortless  otlion  of  this 
powerful  tiller  makes  work 
in  the  garden  o  real  pleasure. 
PL0WS-DISCS- HARROWS 
and  CULTIVATES  in  one 
operation  . . . 
QUICKLY  and 
THOROUGHLY. 


•  EASY  STARTING  2  H.P.  BRIGGS  ENGINE 

•  FINGER  TIP  THROTTLE  CONTROL 

•  UNBREAKABLE  MALLEABLE  STEEL  TINES 

•  SEMI-PNEUMATIC  RUBBER  WHEELS 


High  in  VALUE 
Low. in  PRICE 


Send  for 
NATIONAL'S 
'54  Catalog  C 
filled  with 
Super  Values 


NtW  HIIYIR 

HAY 

CONDITIONER 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

Haycured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth  more  to  sell  or  feed. 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves... leaves  stay  on... hay 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  nay  at  same  time. 
Curing  time  cut  in  half— hay  can  be  put  up  someday 
it's  cut.  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil¬ 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price*  Today! 

MEYER  ME©.  CO. 

BOX  7’6*  MORION,  IlllNOlS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


(156)  20 


Chalmers,  Case,  Oliver, 
Massey  Harris,  Ford,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Minneapolis  Moline. 


TRACTOR  PISTONS 


UVE-POW’R  P.T.O. 


Bring  you  3D  power 


Larger  _  Greater 
&iameter  Displacement 


Constant  Speed  Independent 
of  Ground  Travel 

Does  auxiliary  engine 
work.  Stops  slugging 
of  pto  driven  machines. 

Fits  Farmall  H,  M, 

Super  H  or  Super  M. 

Handles  twice  the 
power  your  Farmall 
can  produce.  The  only 
continuous  pto  with 
this  2  to  1  safety  factor. 

UVE-POW’R  PUMP 

Continous  Two  Way  or  One  Way 
Live  Hydraulic  System 

One  way  or  two  way  operation  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger.  Fits  both  present 
or  new  equipment.  Complete  unit  for 
Farmall  M.  Nothing  else  to  buy. 


M  and  W  Nine  Speed  Transmission 
Gives  Farmalls  4  More  Field  Speeds. 

Adds  6,  lyi,  9  and  1 1  mph.  Adds  extra 
reverse  and  pto  speed.  Saves  gas — 
saves  hours!  Fits  all  Farmalls! 


mms 


More 
rawbar  Pull 


Overloaded  engines  take  more  gas.  With  Add* 
POW’R  Pistons  your  tractor  does  more  work 
on  every  gallon  of  fuel.  That’s  real  power 
economy.  Lloyd  Price,  winner  of  1953  In¬ 
diana  Economy  Plowing  Contest  says,  “Add- 
POW’R  Pistons  helped  me  pull  a  3-16"  bot¬ 
tom  plow  on  less  gas  and  win  the  economy 
championship'.’  Install  the  pistons  of  plowing 
champs.  No  down  shifting  in  the  tough  spots. 
Insist  on  genuine  Add- POW’R — the  most 
copied,  most  powerful  tractor  pistons. 

Drop  us  a  Postcard  for  Free  Literature 

M&W  GEAR 

1403  Green  Street 

ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


GREAT  for  GRASS 


k®.  GRIP 


Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B-80  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


SENSATIONAL  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101.  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


MUSSER  forests.  Inc.  INDIANA,PA. 


Turn  idle  land  to  profits  by  planting 
fast  growing  Musser  Trees.  FREE 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  tells 
profit  secrets.  Write  today  to  Box  83-C. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1954 


Answers  to  Arguments  for  State 
Development  of  Niagara  Power 


DECISION  will  soon  be  made  in 
Congress  either  to  permit  the 
State  of  New  York  to  go 
ahead  and  develop  the  addi¬ 
tional  electric  power  from  Niagara 
Falls,  or  to  let  five  large  electric  power 
companies  do  the  job. 


Briefly  the  facts  are  that  following 
a  treaty  made  with  Canada  in  1950  to 
develop  this  power,  it  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  U.  S.  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  do  it.  That  proposal  was  defeated 
by  Congress.  Then  five  utility  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  State  proposed 
that  they  put  up  $400  million  of  private 
capital  to  develop  the  additional  power 
from  the  Niagara  River.  The  Miller- 
Capehart  Bill  giving  the  utility  com¬ 
panies  permission  to  do  this  was  passed 
last  year  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  nearly  every  congressman 
from  New  York  voting  for  it. 


When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  it  was  held 
up  due  to  the  demand  of  New  York 
State  politicians  that  New  York  State 
be  permitted  to  develop  this  power.  The 
matter  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

A  few  state  officials  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  State’s 
taking  over  this  project: 


Argument  No.  1.  If  the  State  does 
it,  cheaper  light  and  power  will  re¬ 
sult. 

Answer:  All  experience  is  to  the 
contrary.  Government  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  horde  of  government 
employees,  are  always  inefficient  and 
expensive.  Power  and  light  might 
seem  cheaper  because  deficits  from 
government  operation  are  made  up 
by  the  taxpayer.  Who  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  America’s  ,  business — op¬ 
erators  with  lifetime  experience  or 
politically  dominated  amateurs? 

*  *  * 

Argument  No.  2.  New  York  State 
should  develop  the  power  from  Ni¬ 
agara  to  prevent  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  from  doing  it. 

Answer:  There  is  no  such  danger. 
The  Eisenhower  policy  is  gradually 
to  work  out  from  such  enterprises. 
There  have  been  reasons  for  some 
Federal  power  developments,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
irrigation  and  conservation.  There  is 
no  such  excuse  for  the  Niagara  de¬ 
velopment.  Besides,  what’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  government  does  it  ?  Either 
would  develop  a  politically  con¬ 
trolled  bureaucracy.  Either  way 
would  be  socialism  and  contrary  to 

free  enterprise. 

*  *  * 


Argument  No.  3.  Because  it  is  rich, 
New  York  State  pays  more  national 
taxes  than  any  other  state.  There¬ 
fore  the  State  should  spend  more 
taxes  on  such  enterprises  in  the 
State  as  Niagara. 


Answer:  Of  all  the  absurd  argu¬ 
ments  that’s  the  limit.  Boiled  down 
it  means  that  because  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  taxes  we  should  pay  more! 

*  *  * 

Argument  No.  4.  The  power  com¬ 
panies  are  a  monopoly  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Niagara  power. 

Answer:  If  the  power  companies 
are  a  monopoly  then  the  State  of 
New  York  itself  is  to  blame,  for 
these  corppanies  are  under  the  strict 
control  of  New  York  State’s  Public 
Service  Commission.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  course,  they  are  not  a  mon¬ 
opoly  and  cannot  possibly  be. 

*  *  * 

Argument  No.  5.  It  is  claimed  that 
former  governors  of  New  York,  like 
Governors  Hughes  and  Smith,  were 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  State’s 
operating  the  additional  power  from 
Niagara  if  and  when  it  was  devel¬ 
oped. 

Answer:  Wrong  again!  No  one 
knows  what  the  former  governors 
of  this  state  would  do  now  when  the 
country  has  advanced  so  far  into 
socialistic  enterprises.  We  can  be 
sure  that  a  conservative  governor 
like  Hughes  never  would  support 
such  a  project.  Governor  Smith  said, 
put  permission  to  do  this  into  the 
New  York  State  Constitution  when 
it  is  being  revised  or  else  forget  it. 
It  was  not  put  in.  Therefore,  many 
lawyers  believe  that  the  State  would 
violate  the  State  Constitution  in  op¬ 
erating  this  project. 

*  *  * 

Argument  No.  6.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  water  rights  belong  to  the 

people  of  the  State,  therefore  the 
State  should  operate  any  power  de¬ 
veloped  from  them. 

Answer :  Wrong  argument.  Of 
course  the  water  belongs  to  the 

people,  just  as  do  the  farms,  the 
mines  and  the  foi’ests.  But  they 
don’t  belong  to  the  State  of  New 
York  or  any  other  government,  and 
if  the  State  can  operate  and  control 
one  of  these  resources,  the  road  is 
opened  to  control  of  all  of  them. 

*  *  * 

Question!  Why,  then,  do  a  few  lead¬ 
ers  in  both  the  Democrat  and  Re¬ 
publican  parties  advocate  State  de¬ 
velopment  at  Niagara? 

Answer:  The  reason  is  simple.  They 
think  they  can  win  votes  by  prom¬ 
ising  cheaper  power  and  light. 

This  project  is  highly  important  to 
you  and  to  every  other  citizen.  Let 
your  State  Assemblyman  and  Senator 
know  how  you  feel,  and  while  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  and  before  it 
is  too  late,  write  expressing  your  views 
to  Senator  Edward  Martin,  Chairman, 
Public  Works  Committee,  U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1954 


COMPOSITION  OF  MILK 

Frequently  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  readers  inquire  as  to  the  aver¬ 
age  composition  of  cow’s  milk  and  how  it  compares  in  the  various  food  con¬ 
stituents  with  milk  from  other  mammals. 

A  comparison  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Fat,  Protein  Lactose,  Ash,  Total 

Mammal  Per  Per  Per  Per  Solids 

Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Per  Cent 

Cow  . 

4.00 

3.50 

4.90 

0.70 

13.10 

Goat  . 

4.09 

3.71 

4.20 

0.78 

12.86 

Woman  . 

3.70 

1.63 

6.98 

0.21 

12.57 

Mare  . 

1.59 

2.69 

6.14 

0.51 

10.96 

Ass  . 

1.50 

2.10 

6.40 

0.30 

10.30 

Sow  . 

6.77 

6.22 

4.02 

0.97 

17.98 

Ewe  . 

6.18 

5.15 

4.17 

0.93 

16.43 

Water  Buffalo  .... 

12.46 

6.03 

3.74 

0.89 

23.91 

Camel  . 

5.4 

3.00 

3.30 

0.70  , 

12.39 

Reindeer  . 

18.70 

11.10 

2.70 

1.20 

33.70 

Whale  . 

22.24 

11.95 

1.79 

1.66 

38.14 

- 

-r. 

— J. 

H.  Frandsen 

Facts  for  Reference 


GARDENING  SHORT  CUTS 

Anything  that  can  make  gardening 
easier  and  pleasanter;  anything  that 
can  relieve  some  of  the  hard  manual 
labor  that  sometimes  comes  during  the 
hot  summer  days;  any  practice  that 
can  save  time  and  labor  when  every¬ 
one  is  busy,  is  worth  considering. 

1.  Plant  less — grow  more. 

Many  people  try  to  have  too  big  a 
garden.  The  larger  it  is  the  more 
weeds  there  are  to  fight  and  the  more 
there  is  to  take  care  of.  By  careful 
planning,  intensive  cropping,  and  prop¬ 
er  use  of  good  horticultural  practices, 
many  gardeners  could  grow  just  as 
much  on  less  land  than  they  are  using- 
now.  Plan  to  grow  no  more  than  you 
can  use.  Select  the  best  piece  of  land 
available  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility. 

2.  Save  time  in  thinning. 

Seeds  are  often  planted  too  thickly. 
Use  new,  strongly  germinating  seeds, 
preferably  seeds  that  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  a  seed  protectant.  Follow  the 
spacing  directions  in  your  garden  hand¬ 
book.  Visualize  the  future  size  of  the 
plant  and  allow  space 'accordingly. 

3.  Space  rows  to  accommodate  the 
type  of  hand  or  power  cultivator  that 
will  be  used. 

4.  Use  proper  tools. 

Keep  them  clean,  and  sharp.  You  can 
tell  a  good  gardener  by  his  tools.  . 

5.  Do  your  jobs  on  time. 

Thinning  is  easier  and  does  not  dam¬ 
age  the  remaining  plants  when  the 
plants  are  still  small.  Young  weeds, 
just  appearing,  are  easier  to  destroy 
than  large  weeds. 


6.  Watch  for  first  signs  of  insects 
and  diseases. 

Get  them  early.  Combination  or  all¬ 
purpose  dusts  are  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  market  to  make  pest  control 
easier.  A  rotary,  crank-type  duster  is 
preferred  to  the  plunger  types;  if  a 
sprayer  is  used,  the  2-  to  3-gallon  com¬ 
pressed  air-type  is  superior  to  the  fly- 
sprayer  type. 

7.  Use  mulches  to  conserve  moisture, 
discourage  weeds,  and  save  hoeing. 

Straw,  hay,  lawn  clippings,  sawdust, 
leaves,  and  so  on  can  be  used.  Apply 
extra  nitrogen  when  mulches  are  used. 

— Richard  Hopp 
—  a. a.  — 

ELIMINATE  WEEDS 
FROM  YOUR  LAWN 
THE  EASY  WAY 

Nobody  likes  weeds  in  their  lawns 
and  about  the  easiest  way  of  removing 
these  pests  is  the  method  used  by  Dr. 
A.  F.  Yeager,  Horticulture  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  N.  H.  He  keeps 
an  ordinary  fly  sprayer  filled  with 
2,4-D  in  his  garage  at  all  times.  His 
sprayer  isn’t  used  for  anything  else 
and  is  prominently  marked  as  to  its 
contents  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 

When  he  goes  for  a  stroll  about  his 
lawn,  he  takes  his  fly  sprayer  and 
gives  the  dandelions  and  other  obnoxi¬ 
ous  plants  one  puff  'frokn  his  sprayer. 
That’s  enough  to  do  the  job  and  it’s 
easy,  too.  Don’t  try  to  do  it  all  at  once, 
just  during  those  daily  strolls. 

Dr.  Yeager  uses  a  commercial  2,4-D 
preparation  and  pours  it  into  the  spray¬ 
er  without  mixing  The  sprayer  re¬ 
mains  in  the  garage  throughout  the 
year,  constantly  filled  with  2,4-D,  and 
always  ready  for  instant  use. — C.L.S. 


BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  REQUIRED  TO  PLANT  AN  ACRE 

Row 

Width 

Distance 

between 

Weight  of  seed  pieces  (ounces) 

Bushels 

seed  in  row 

1 

v/2 

1  % 

Inches 

Inches 

32 

6 

34.0 

51.0 

59.6 

8 

25.5 

38.3 

44.7 

10 

20.4 

30.6 

35.7 

12 

17.0 

25.5 

29.8 

34 

6 

32.0 

48.0 

56.0  * 

8 

24.0 

36.0 

42.0 

« 

10 

19.2 

28.8 

33.6 

12 

16.0 

24.0 

28.0 

36 

6 

30.2 

45.4 

53.0 

8 

22.7 

34.0 

39.7 

10 

18.2 

27.2 

v  31.8 

12 

15.1 

22.7 

26.5 

— Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  890  “Potato  Production  in  New  York  State” 
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GET  heiiU  PENDISTRIN/ 


It  gives  MORE 
THOROUGH  DISPERSION 

It’s  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

in  treating  MASTITIS 


New  SQUIBB  base  readily  disperses 
highly  potent  antibiotics 


Now  Squibb  brings  you  New  Pen- 
distrin  with  the  new  Squibb  Base 
. . .  to  help  you  control  mastitis  more 
effectively  than  ever! 

New  Pendistrin  still  contains  the 
same  highly  potent  antibiotics  as 
before— 100,000  units  of  penicillin 
and  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomy¬ 
cin.  Research  has  found  these  two 
antibiotics  to  be  most  effective 
against  the  usual  mastitis-causing 
organisms. 

But  now.  New  Pendistrin  gives  you 
these  antibiotics  in  the  thorough- 


penetrating  Squibb  Base  — plasti¬ 
cized  hydrocarbon  gel.  This  new 
base  provides  for  more  thorough 
dispersion  throughout  the  treated 
quarter  by  releasing  the  antibiotics 
more  completely. 

The  new  Squibb  Base  remains  soft 
even  in  cold  weather. 

Get  New  Pendistrin  from  your 
druggist  today! 

For  more  information,  write  to: 
SQUIBB  Veterinary  Department, 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  “BARN  BOX” 

...and  SAVE! 

When  mastitis  strikes  —  be  ready !  Keep  this 
handy  “barn  box”  on  your  shelf... no  refrigera¬ 
tion  required.  You  save  money,  too,  when  you  buy 
by  the  dozen!  Ask  your  druggist  for  barn  box 
of  12  tubes  of  New  Pendistrin. 

See  your  druggist  today! 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis 

considt  your  veterinarian. 

♦ 

-A  NAME  YO 


l»'Si 


.  vmmm  *** 
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PENDISTRIN  is  a  trademark 


U  CAN  TRUST 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spread ing  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  M  'ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


SWEDESBORO,  2E  N.  J. 


Years,  of  experience  in  per- 
fectino  R0T0-H0E  plus  plenty  of 
“parden  testing”  by  thousands  of  users, 
m.uiEi  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  new  free  16- 

page  full  color  catalog  which  can  save  you  hundreds  of  • 
dollars.  Look  at  these  ROTO-Hoe  advantages: 

1.  Low  first  cost,  complete  ROTO-HOE 


only  $134. 

2.  Many  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

3.  Variety  of  low  cost  attachments  to  do 
extra  jobs. 

4.  Minimum  storage  space  needed — hang 
attachments  from  the  garage  wall. 

5.  Low  cost  replacement  parts  if  ever 


needed. 

You’ll  want  to  know  more  about  just  what  ROTO- 
HOE  and  attachments  can  do  to  make  gardening  easier 
for  you.  Write  today  for  free  color  catalog  and  name 
of  nearby  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 


Box  63 


Newbury,  Ohio 
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Get  the  HIGH  LIFT  LOADER 
that  does  HUNDREDS  OF  JOBS ! 


Aggregate,  Cob  or 
Snow  Bucket 

(Also  Mnnure  8ockels  with 
optional  dirt  plate) 


i 


1 


THE  AMERICAN 

Amy 

^0^  —  Model  30 


HYDRAULIC 

LOADER 


JLipT'* 


Dozer  Blade — 6't"  wide 


Forage  Fork  —  various 
types  teeth  available 
(Carries  3,000  lb.  building 
with  optional  grapple  hook) 


(Also  push-off  attachment) 


' 

V-Snow  Plow — New  Style 
Heavy  Duly— 80  in.  swath. 


LIFTS,  LOADS 
STACKS,  PUSHES 

4-way  saves  you 
work — time —money 

The  4-Way  goes  on  any  Row 
Crop  or  Converted  Wide  Front 
Tractor  in  just  15  minutes.  The 
ten  attachments  give  you  year- 
round  work  with  just  one  piece 
of  equipment.  Any  attachment 
takes  only  3  minutes  to  put  on 
or  take  off.  Safely  lifts  man  for 
work  or  3,000  lbs.  for  push-off 
27  feet  in  the  air,  yet  requires 
only  8  feet  clearance. 

Priced  Within  Reach  Of  All  Farmers! 
Get  More  For  Your  Equipment  Dollars! 


30"  x  48"  Guard  Rail 
opens  in  front. 

RUSH 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Dealer  Inquiries 

Invited! 


AMERICAN  ROAD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


4302  North  28th  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 

j  Please  send  full  information  on  American  4-Way  □  Farmer 
j  Hydraulic  Loader  without  obligation.  Q  Dealer 

!  NAME . DEPT.  E 

ADDRESS . 


I 
I 

JJOWN . STATE . J 


Superior  Quality 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach. 

CHOICE  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RED  RHUBARB 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 

ORNAMENTAL  shade  trees 

Evergreens.  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 
assortment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson  R.F.D  i  N.  Y. 

Growing  Since  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


PUMP  WATE  R  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  *7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Six  Blade  impeller  Uses  any  Vi  to  Vi 
H  P.  Motor  Will  not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  J  g  9  5 


Order,  or  C  O  0 


IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 
7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25  well.  Rust 
proof  Alloy  Metal  8  blade  impeller  1*  inlet—  T  outlet  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check.  J 1  1  95 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D .  |  |  mus 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps 

•tr.u  n  wi  n ;  ill  ill  1 1 - 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


You’ll  Get — 

More  Value  From  Forage  Crops 
with  GRASS  SILAGE  from  a  TSILO 

Universal  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silo 

More  farmers  are  using  grass  silage  every  year  as  a  means  of 
getting  the  greatest  value  from  forage  crops.  Spring  and  summer 
rain  losses  can  be  turned  into  huge  gains  in  value  when  the  crop  is 
put  in  a  silo.  Making  grass  silage  is  one  of  the  few  ways  a  farmer 
can  beat  this  bad  weather.  He  invests  in  greater  production  later, 
when  he  puts  his  grass  into  silage. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life. 
It's  airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS  now  in  effect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  Universal 

UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 

Name  - 


I 


Address 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  \  City 


z. _ ■ _ I 


Weed  Control  in  Small  Grains 

By  GILBERT  H.  AHLGREN 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


NE  WAY  to  make  money  is 
not  to  lose  it.  None  of  us 
lose  money  intentionally 
but  plenty  of  us  lose  by 
overlooking  opportunities. 
Modern  science  offers  every  farmer  a 
chance  to  make  money  by  controlling 
weeds  with  chemicals.  Weeds  that  we 
once  thought  we  couldn’t  remove  from 
crops  except  with  hand  labor  are  “sit¬ 
ting  ducks’’  to  these  chemicals. 

Thousands  of  grain  fields  in  the 
Northeast  are  blanketed  with  yellow- 
flowered  weeds.  Other  weeds  not  so 
conspicuous  are  just  as  injurious  to 
these  crops.  Most  weed  pests  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  developing  carefully  planned 
weed  control  programs.  We  have  cheap 
chemicals  for  killing  the  weeds,  effi¬ 
cient  sprayers  to  apply  the  chemicals, 
and  the  know-how  to  do  the  job. 

Chemical  Power  for 
Weeding 

As  a  boy  on  a  northern  Wisconsin 
dairy  farm  I  used  to  pull  yellow-flower¬ 
ed  weeds  out  of  our  oat  fields  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  every  spring.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  human  energy  I  expended 
but  it  was  plenty.  I  didn’t  like  the  job; 
the  neighbor  kids  didn’t  either.  But  it 
was  the  only  way  we  knew  to  get  it 
done. 

I’ve  watched  chemical  weeding  de¬ 
velop  since  its  start  about  1944.  The 
power  and  selective  capacity  of  certain 
of  these  weed-killing  chemicals  still 
amazes  me.  A  pound  of  2,4-D  will  do 
more  work  in  weeding  a  grain  field  in 
15  minutes  than  I  could  do  by  hand 
pulling  in  5  days.  The  substitution  of 
chemical  power  for  human  drudgery  in 
solving  our  weed  problems  is  truly  a 
milestone  in  human  progress. 

In  the  Northeast  we  grow  about  3  y2 
million  acres  of  small  grains  each  year. 
Much  of  this  acreage  is  underseeded  to 
grasses  and  legumes  for  hay,  silage  or 
pasture  according  to  their  place  in  the 
crop  rotation. 

Moderate  to  severe  weed  infestations 
are  commonplace  in  the  grains.  Such 
pests  as  wild  mustard,  winter  cress, 
bindweed,  Canada  thistle,  and  garlic  or 
wild  onion  occur  most  abundantly. 
Weeds  reduce  our  profits  by  lowering 
acre  yields.  Contamination  by  their 
seeds  or  aerial  bulblets  means  a  market 
dockage  when  we  want  to  sell  grain 
for  cash  or  feed. 

Weed  Control  in 
Spring  Grains 

Three  chemicals,  the  dinitros,  2,4-D, 
and  MCP  are  frequently  used  for  weed¬ 
ing  small  grains.  We  know  a  lot  about 
using  these  successfully.  We  ought  to 
know  more  and  we  will  as  research 
progresses. 

Weeds  are  easiest  to  control  in  such 
spring  seeded  cereals  as  spring  oats 
and  spring  barley  not  underseeded  to 
grasses  and  legumes.  Use  2.4-D  or 
MCP  at  T4  to  pound  per  acre  after 
the  plants  are  well  tillered  but  before 


they  begin  to  joint.  This  means  treat¬ 
ment  is  made  when  the  grains  are  from 
4  inches  to  10  or  12  inches  tall. 

If  the  spring  cereals  are  under¬ 
seeded,  chemicals  can  be  used  but  good 
judgment  is  needed  so  that  the  forage 
seeding  is  not  severely  injured  or  even 
completely  destroyed.  The  dinitro 
chemicals  will  kill  young  weeds  up  to 
the  7-leaf  stage  and  are  reasonably 
safe  to  use  on  underseeded  cereals. 
They  must  be  applied  after  the  grain 
plants  have  tillered  but  before  they  are 
jointing.  Where  a  heavy  growth  of 
weeds  and  grain  give  a  thick  canopy  or 
roof  over  the  forage  seeding  MCP  or 
2,4-D  at  14  to  !4  pound  per  acre  may 
be  used.  These  chemicals  are  hazard¬ 
ous,  however,  and  the  treatment  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  part  or  all  of  the 
undersown  legume. 

J 

W'eed  Control  In 
Winter  Grains 

Winter  cereals  such  as  winter  wheat 
and  winter  barley  not  underseeded  may 
be  fall  or  spring  treated  with  amine 
2,4-D  or  MCP  at  rates  of  14  to  % 
pound  per  acre.  Treating  prior  to 
jointing  reduces  the  possibility  of  any 
injury  to  the  cereals. 

When  the  winter  grains  have  been 
underseeded,  the  dinitros  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  while  the  weeds  are  still  young. 
Also  if  a  heavy  infestation  of  weeds 
is  present  giving  a  good  roof  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  legume  seedlings  2,4:D  amine 
or  MCP  may  be  useful.  May  I  empha¬ 
size  again  that  it  is  never  completely 
safe  to  spray  2,4-D  or  MCP  on  small 
grains  underseeded  to  legumes.  Only  a 
very  severe  weed  problem  can  justify 
this  treatment.  The  operator  must  be 
willing  to  risk  loss  or  partial  loss  of 
■his  legumes.  Alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  are  more  sensitive  to  injury  than 
are  the  clovers. 

Special  Weed  Pests 

Some  tough  weed  customers  to  con¬ 
trol  are  Canada  thistle  and  wild  onion 
or  garlic.  It  is  best  to  spot  treat  for 
Canada  thistle  with  1  to  1 y2  pounds  per 
acre  of  ester  2,4-D.  Several  repeats  will 
be  required  to  wipe  out  this  weed.  Wild 
garlic  and  onion  may  be  partially  con¬ 
trolled  by  applying  y2  pound  of  ester 
2,4-D  in  early  spring.  This  amount  of 
2,4-D  will  not  injure  the  small  grain 
and  it  will  help  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  aerial  bulblets  of  garlic. 

Dilutions  and 
Temperatures 

The  2,4-D  and  MCP  chemicals  are 
most  economically  applied  in  10  gallons 
of  water  per  acre  at  low  pressures  of 
40  to  50  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
dinitros  PREMERGE,  SINOX  PE, 
SINOX  W,  or  DOW  SELECTIVE  in 
50  to  75  gallons  of  water  per  acre  at 
50  pounds  pressure. 

Be  sure  to  check  temperatures  if 
you’re  applying  the  dinitros.  They  re- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Humus  and  Mulch 

t&e  rrame  tyanclett 


NE  of  your  problems  as  a  home 
gardener,  particularly  if  you 
live  in  a  village  is  to  keep  your 
soil  well  supplied  with  humus. 
Never  yet  have  I  found  a  gardener  who 
felt  that  humus  was  unimportant.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  found  a  good 
many  gardens  where  too  little  humus 
was  the  chief  cause  of  disappointing 
results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  isn’t 
always  met  even  on  farms.  I  have  seen 
a  few  farm  gardens  that  were  poorly 
supplied  with  humus,  yet  with  an 
ample  manure  pile  within  sight.  As  far 
as  I  could  see,  this  lack  came  from  a 
failure  to  understand  the  full  impor¬ 
tance  of  humus  or  from  the  use  of  one 
load  of  manure  where  five  were  called 
for. 

For  the  village  gardener  a  number 
of  sources  of  humus  are  available. 
Sometimes  you  may  be  able  to  buy  a 
few  loads  of  manure  at  a  reasonable 
price,  or  at  least  at  a  price  you  think 
you  can  afford.  More  often  *you  can’t. 
Leaves  are  an  excellent  source  of  hum¬ 
us  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the 
fall.  If  you  have  trees,  don’t  hesitate 
to  rake  leaves  and  pile  them  on  the 
garden.  You  can  use  a  wheelbarrow  or 
a  big  canvas  or  blanket.  You  may  think 
you  are  putting  on  a  terrific  coating  of 
leaves  but  as  they  get  packed  down  and 
begin  to  decay  you  will  find  there  aren’t 
so  many  after  all. 

Peat  or  Sawdust 


If  you  are  one  of  those  gardeners 
who  is  more  interested  in  results  than 
in  expense,  you  can  always  buy  baled 
peat  moss,  but  frankly,  it  comes  pretty 
high  for  use  on  the  family  vegetable 
garden.  A  lot  of  people  do  use  it  for 
mulching  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Finally,  there  is  sawdust.  In  the  past, 
sawdust  has  been  given  a  “black  eye” 
on  the  basis  that  it  hurts,  rather  than 
helps  the  crop.  It  will  hurt  temporarily 
if  you  put  too  much  on  and  if  you  don’t 
add  readily  available  nitrogen.  The  bac¬ 
teria  that  feed  on  organic  matter  and 
cause  its  decay  will  temporarily  tie  up 
the  available  nitrogen. 

However,  a  great  many  gardeners 
are  finding  that  you  can  plow  under  as 
much  as  an  inch  of  sawdust  with  profit. 
If  you  do  plow  under  sawdust  and  if 
the  crops  (after  they  come  up  in  the 
spring)  lack  that  dark  green  color  that 
you  associate  with  plenty  of  nitrogen, 
you  can  side-dress  with  some  soluble 
nitrogen  carrier  such  as  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate,  ammonium  sulphate,  or  nitrate 
of  soda.  Use  nitrate  or  sulphate  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  per  50  ft.  of  row,  or  about 
half  as  much  ammonium  nitrate. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  gardening  on  a  soil  that 
is  high  in  humus  and  one  that  lacks 
humus.  The  difference  shows  up  in 
many  ways.  There  is  the  pleasure  of 
working  in  friable  soil.  There  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  garden  and  the  pride 
you  feel  when  your  friends  admire  it. 
There  is  the  beautiful  crop  at  harvest 
time  to  cut  the  size  of  your  grocery 
bill. 

All  this  talk  about  humus  leads  natu¬ 
rally  into  the  subject  of  mulching.  For 
years  you  and  I  have  been  advised  to 
mulch  strawberries  to  keep  them  from 
heaving  out  in  the  spring.  I  accepted 
the  advice  but  I  wasn’t  always  happy 
with  the  results.  One  year  I  put  on 
straw  which  carried  a  lot  of  weed  seeds 
Plus  some  wheat  and  my  strawberry 
bed  resembled  a  meadow  by  picking 
time.  More  recently  I  have  been  using 
sawdust  which  doesn’t  carry  any  weeds 
and  which,  I  think,  holds  moisture 
better  than  straw.  In  my  raspberry 
patch  I  tried  mulching  with  grass  and 
weeds  for  some  years  and  then  I  began 


to  use  sawdust  which  is  easier  to 
handle  and  more  effective. 

Some  gardeners  are  using  sawdust 
as  a  mulch  in  the  vegetable  garden.  I 
have  just  been  reading  a  report  from  a 
British  Columbia  gardener,  Rupert 
Stephens,  who  tells  of  some  interesting 
experiences.  For  example,  he  broad¬ 
casts  carrots,  beets,  lettuce  and  spin¬ 
ach  on  the  bare  ground  in  beds  30 
inches  wide  and  then  covers  them  with 
I  inch  of  sawdust  and  leaves  it  there 
without  cultivating.  He  says  that  if  you 
dig  out  the  perennial  weeds,  first,  this 
sawdust  will  kill  or  prevent  germina¬ 
tion  of  annual  weed  seeds.  “Peas  and 
beans,”  he  continues,  “can  stand  more 
sawdust.”  (A  couple  of  inches)  He 
grows  spuds  the  same  way,  covering 
the  seed  potatoes  with  6  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust. 

Caution 

He  mentions  a  few  precautions  in  us¬ 
ing  sawdust.  For  example,  he  says  that 
sawdust  has  no  place  on  poorly  drained 
soil,  that  its  use  tends  to  delay  the 
maturity  of  crops,  and  finally  he  points 
out  that  while  sawdust  will  eventually 
add  to  the  humus  content  of  the  soil, 
you  do  need  to  add  available  nitrogen. 

Another  method  of  mulching  occa¬ 
sionally  followed  is  the  use  of  paper. 
Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  there  was 
a  flurry  of  excitement  over  it  but  I 
judge  the  cost  ran  a  little  high.  More 
recently  I  have  some  friends  who  use 
paper  fertilizer  sacks,  and,  cardboard 
containers  which  they  can  get  without 
cost.  Also,  you  may  remember  that  last 
summer  we  printed  a  couple  of  pictures 
of  Professor  Guthrie  of  Cornell  who 
used  a  rather  cheap  grade  of  roofing 
paper.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  this 
is  no  experiment  because  he  had  been 
doing  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

This  matter  of  mulching  deserves  a 
lot  of  attention  because  it  is  a  labor- 
saver.  Also  while  the  mulch  increases 
the  humus  count  of  your  soil  it  is 
equally  important  because  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  results  you  get  from  the  work  you 
put  on  your  garden.  Nothing  discour¬ 
ages  a  new  gardener  more  than  to 
work  hard  in  the  hot  sun  and  then  to 
find  a  slim  harvest. — H.L.C. 

—  A. a.  — 

WEED  CONTROL  IN 
SMALL  GRAINS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

quire  higher  rates  at  low  temperatures 
and  rates  are  reduced  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  to  about  85  °F.  Above  85  °F. 
they  are  not  safe  to  use  because  they 
lose  much  of  their  selectivity.  Read  the 
label  on  the  container  and  follow  the 
directions  carefully. 

Plan  Your  Program 

Just  how  serious  are  the  weeds  in 
your  grain  field?  A  heavy  stand  can 
cut  your  yields  in  half.  Weed  seeds  and 
garlic  bulblets  can  give  you  a  dockage 
of  15  cents  a  bushel  or  more  if  you  sell 
wheat  for  cash. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  weed 
control.  Get  acquainted  with  the  new 
chemicals.  See  some  low-gallonage 
sprayers.  Talk  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  who  have  used  chemicals  for 
weeding.  Make  up  your  mind  on  what 
to  do  and  then  do  it.  This  year  boost 
your  income  by  not  letting  the  weeds 
cheat  you. 

See  the  chart  on  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol  on  page  8. 


Five  good  reasons 
CRAINE  can  give  you  ... 


Let  a  Craine  Silo 
SPECIALIST  help  you  ... 

Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  farm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Craine- 
men  are  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  you. 

Five  types  to  choose  from  ... 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two — but  FIVE  types 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding ! 

It  costs  you  nothing... 

— to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
—let  him  help  you . . . 

Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  complete  details, 
photographs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
CRAINE  line. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

314  Pine  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


m. 


r  Northeastern  Bred 
for  Northern  Farmers 


CRAIG  OATS 

SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 

ERIE  BARLEY 

SMUT  AND  MILDEW  RESISTANT 

4  HYBRID 
CORNS 

WIDELY  ADAPTED-STURDY- FAST  DRYING 


SUPPLIES  LIMITED 

ON  THESE  NEW,  HIGH-  • 

YIELDING  VARIETIES 

HARDY- SUPERIOR  FOR  MANY  CONDITIONS 


Narragansett  ALFALFA 

^  jjj  HARDY- SUPERIOR  FOR  MANY  CONDITIONS 

CIgSUjImQ/1  •Write  Dept.  A-1 3  TODAY  For  Literature! 


,VJ  SEED  CO.,  INC.  BOX  937.. ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y... Since  1895 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS 


NEW  SEEDLESS 


•  The  most  delicious  grape 
you’ve  ever  tasted.  Big  am- 
ber-coloredgrapesare  crisp, 
sweet,  ABSOLUTELY 
SEEDLESS.  Delightful 
aroma,  refreshing,  tangy 
flavor.  Hardy,disease  free. 
Ripens  by  August  15th. 

bigTull  color  catalog  FREE 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

220  MAPLE  ST-.  DANSVILLE.  N.Y. 


Horse  lame?  Savoss  gives 
fast  DEEP  DOWN  relief! 

Famous  formula  of  6  non-blistering 
counter-irritants  does  wonders  for 
thoroughpin,  windgall,  other  swell¬ 
ings,  strains,  bruises. 

Savoss  is  no  simple  rub-down  or  leg 

_  brace.  Concentrated  formula  checks 

inflammation  and  deep-seated  troubles  by  speeding 
fresh  blood  to  the  skin  and  to  tissues  deep  down 
below  the  skin.  Quickly  relieves  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscle  soreness  in  leg,  shoulder,  hip  and  stifle. 
Savoss  is  guaranteed  to  relieve  any  disabling  trou¬ 
ble  external  treatment  can  help,  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  $3.00  at  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Send  for  72-page  book  :  “Guide  to 
Lameness  &  Unsoundness.”  SAVOSS, 
Corral Pk.,Whitestone,N.Y..  Dept.  G. 


FREE! 
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Here's  proof  of  the  fact  the  BIG  SWING  is 
to  PIONEER —440/000  more  bushels  of 
PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  have  been 
ordered  by  farmers  than  was  planted  just 
a  year  ago  last  Spring.  This  year— when  it 
is  doubly  important  to  have  every  corn  acre 
produce  the  highest  possible  yield  —  YOU 
should  join  the  swing  to  PIONEER. 

★  See  Your  PIONEER  Salesman  Now! 

Let  him  help  you  select  the  PIONEER  Va¬ 
rieties  best  adapted  to  your  farm.  See  him 
TODAY. 


PIONEER  CORN  COMPANY,  INC. 
Tipton,  Indiana 


TVaCt&i  'PanuuM  -  Dean  of 
America’s  DHIA  Testers 


By  GLEN  GOSS 

Assistant  Editor,  Vermont  Extension  Service 


|  TARTING  for  a  ten  mile  trip  in 
an  open  sleigh  when  it  is  10  be¬ 
low  zero  was  once  an  all  too 
common  occurrence  in  the  life 
of  a  dairy  tester,”  recalls  Walter  Par¬ 
sons,  68  year-old  supervisor  of  the 
White  River  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  in  Windsor  County, 
Vermont. 


Parsons,  who  is  the  dean  of  all  test¬ 
ers  in  the  country  from  the  point  of 
continuous  service,  is  now  in  his  42nd 
year  of  keeping  records  on  dairy 
animals. 


Except  for  a  short  time  after  the 
flood  of  1927,  Parsons  has  been  super¬ 
visor  of  the  White  River  DHIA  which 
is  looking  forward  to  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1958.  This  Association  is  the 
oldest  in  New  England  and  the  second 
oldest  in  the  country.  The  first  associa¬ 
tion  having  been  formed  in  Newaygo 
County,  Michigan. 

Parsons,  drawing  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  early  days  of  testing  and 
the  present  time,  noted  many  differ¬ 
ences. 

‘‘Transportation  certainly  has 
changed.  Instead  of  jumping  into  an 
open  sleigh,  I  now  have  a  car  with  a 
heater.  There  is  no  comparison  in  the 
roads  either.  Electricity  has  been  an 
important  development  to  farmers. 

“The  big  change  in  DHIA  has  been 
the  increase  in  production.  Farmers 
take  more  pains  with  their  herds  now. 
The  cows  get  better  care  and  better 
feed.  Culling  with  DHIA  records  has 
helped  increases  in  averages  too,” 
Parsons  says. 

“When  I  started  out  I  was  called  a 
tester  and  now  I’m  called  a  supervisor. 
But  more  has  changed  than  the  name. 
Because  we  are  now  keeping  records 
on  the  amount  of  feed  each  cow  gets 
and  working  out  cost  figures  that  mean 
so  much  in  modern  farming,”  he  added. 

Parsons,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  farmers  on  his  testing  circuit, 
makes  his  home  where  he  hangs  his 
hat.  But  he  is  partial  to  the  home  of 
the  Howard  Brothers  of  Hartla,nd.  He 
calls  their  home  his  DHIA  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  Howard  Brothers  are  charter 
members  of  the  White  River  DHIA, 
having  been  among  those  signed  up 
when  it  was  started  late  in  1908. 

So,  Walter  Parson,  who  is  an  insti~ 
tution  in  the  rugged  country  of  Wind¬ 
sor  County,  is  anticipating  the  50th  an¬ 


niversary  of  his  association  in  1958  and 
also  looking  forward  to  many  more 
years  as  supervisor  because,  as  he  says, 
“My  recreation  comes  while  I  work.  I 
enjoy  living  with  the  friends  I  have 
made  during  a  lifetime  of  testing.” 
This  graduate  of  Vermont  College  of 


Parsons  puts  a  pipette  full  of  milk  into  a 
testing  bottle  as  he  gets  ready  to  make 
his  butterfat  test. 


Agriculture  in  1912,  is  a  past  master 
of  University  Grange  in  Norwich  and 
past  master  of  the  Calvin  Coolidge 
Pomona  in  Windsor  County.  He  also 
helped  with  the  Fifth  Degree  work  dur¬ 
ing  National  Grange  at  Burlington  last 
fall. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE  FOR 
SUMMER 

Want  to  avoid  about  half  of  the 
usual  summer  slump  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion?  Then  put  up  grass  silage  and 
feed  it  out  during  the  poor  pasture 
months  of  July  and  August. 

Grass  and  legume  silage  makes 
about  as  good  a  substitute  for  short 
pastures  as  any  feed  you’ll  find.  It  is 
green  and  succulent,  and  cattle  like  it. 

A  50  per  cent  drop  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  common  in  the  late  summer 
months.  Half  of  this  drop  is  due  to 
poor  pastures,  and  half  of  it  can  be 
added  up  to  other  causes  such  as  the 
effect  of  hot  weather  on  the  animals. 


Ralph  Howard  of  Hartford  points  to  one  of  the  outstanding  cows  in  the  herd  of  the 
Howard  Brothers  as  Parsons  proves  the  point  with  the  record  book.  Ernest  Howard 
stands  on  the  right  and  his  son  John  is  behind  Parsons.  The  Howard  Brothers  are 
charter  members  of  the  White  River  DHIA  formed  in  1908. 
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A  Noteworthy  Crop  of  Corn 


•yHE  PICTURE  above  shows  Harold 
Giles  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York  and  some  of  the 
corn  grown  on  a  27-acre  field  which 
gave  an  average  yield  of  118  bushels 
of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre.  All  to¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Giles  had  70  acres  of  corn, 
68  being  Ohio  M-15  and  2  acres  Cornell 
M-4.  The  moisture  content  of  the  Ohio 
M-15  was  26  per  cent  and  the  118- 
bushel  figure  was  determined  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  shrinkage  due  to  drying, 
and  was  on  the  basis  of  56  pounds  of 
dry  shelled  corn  at  15  per  cent  moisture. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  excellent 
yield  was  the  early  planting  date.  It 
was  planted  before  the  middle  of  May 
and  harvested  on  October  20.  A  lot  of 


corn  in  Cayuga  County  is  put  in  after 
May  30  and  a  shorter  season  hybrid  is 
used.  The  Ohio  M-15  carries  a  110  day 
maturity  rating. 

The  corn  was  given  adequate  plant 
food  which  also  boosted  the  yield.  The 
ground  was  heavily  manured  before  it 
was  plowed  and  500  pounds  of  5-10-10 
fertilizer  was  used  per  acre.  Weeds  are 
controlled  by  chemical  weed  killer  used 
as  a  pre-emergence  application. 

Some  of  our  mid-western  friends  are 
a  little  skeptical  about  the  corn  yields 
reported  from  the  Northeast,  but  this  is 
a  well  authenticated  figure  of  118 
bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre 
and  one  which  we  feel  sure  will  not  be 
equalled  in  the  great  mid-western  corn 
belt. 


GRASS  SEED  PEIt  ACRE 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
on  approximately  how  many  seeds  per 
square  foot  represents  a  good  planting  of 
the  various  grasses.  I  recall  reading  this 
some  place  (I  believe  in  your  magazine) 
but  I  cannot  locate  it.  I  have  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre 
but  this  is  not  the  information  I  desire. 

I  have  a  Brillon  seeder  which  I  use,  and 
each  time  I  change,  seed  I  go  through  a 
long  series  of  experiments  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  amount  as  the  fac¬ 
tory  settings  are  not  accurate  within  50^. 
As  you  realize,  this  can  be  expensive,  es¬ 
pecially  with  seed  like  ladino  and  alfalfa. 
If  I  knew  how  many  seeds  per  square  foot 
were  desired,  then  I  could  run  the  seeder 
over  a  large  canvas  at  various  settings 
until  I  reached  the  desired  amount,  and 
then  all  the  seed  could  be  retrieved. 

For  every  pound  of  alfalfa  that  you 
put  on  per  acre  you  get  five  seeds  per 
square  foot  if  the  seed  is  spread  evenly. 
In  other  words,  if  you  put  on  eight 
pounds  per  acre  you  get  40  seeds  per 
square  foot.  Red  clover  is  about  the 
same  size. 

Here’s  the  same  figuring  for  some 
other  seed:  Birdsfoot  trefoil — for  each 
Pound  you  apply  10  seeds  per  square 
loot;  for  ladino  or  alsike — 20;  for  timo¬ 
thy  —  30;  brome  grass  —  4;  orchard 
grass — 15. 

One  difficulty  with  the  solution  to 
your  problem  is  that  the  amount  of 
seed  you  apply  per  square  foot  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  speed  at 
which  you  walk. 

You  mentioned  that  legume  seed  is 
expensive.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you  put 
on  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre 
and  that  if  all  the  seed  grows,  you  will 
have  too  many  alfalfa  plants.  The  same 
is  true  for  other  legumes  and  grasses. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  nearly  as  ideal  as  possible,  you 


can  save  money  by  cutting  down  on 
the  anhount  of  seed  you  use. 

The  conditions  over  which  you  have 
control  are: 

1.  Seed  of  a  good  quality. 

2.  A  light  seeding  of  the  companion 
crop. 

3.  Adequate  lime  and  fertilizer. 

4.  A  good  seed  bed. 

The  one  over  which  you  have  no  con¬ 
trol  is  moisture  but  if  you  have  a  bad 
drought  it  wouldn’t  matter  too  much 
if  you  have  one  seed  per  square  foot  or 
100.  You  won’t  get  a  "catch”  anyway. 

The  most  important  factor  under 
your  control  is  the  condition  of  the  seed 
bed.  If  you  have  a  good,  friable  seed 
bed,  most  of  the  seed  will  germinate 
and  grow.  If  it  is  in  poor  tilth,  a  lot  of 
the  seed  will  rattle  down  through  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  plow  sole  and  will 
not  sprout,  at  least  not  in  the  year  the 
seed  is  put  on. — H.L.C. 

—  a. a.  — 

LIME  AS  A  CAPITAL  COST 

Once  a  soil  that  is  deficient  in  lime 
has  been  brought  up  to  a  desirable  pH 
by  the  addition  of  lime,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  maintain  the  soil  at  the  fa¬ 
vorable  pH  by  adding  lime  once  per 
rotation  enough,  to  add  500  lbs.  a  year. 

When  that  occurs,  the  lime  can  be 
considered  as  a  direct  charge  and  part 
of  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop.  How¬ 
ever,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brad- 
field,  head  of  the  Cornell  Agronomy 
Department,  the  initial  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  could  well  be  considered 
as  a  capital  investment  rather  than  an 
expense  against  crops  grown  in  the 
next  rotation. 

Dr.  Bradfield  stated  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  lime  is  still  the  chief  requirement 
on  any  New  York  State  soils.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  we  have  been  content  to 
rest  on  our  oars  and  let  the  govern¬ 
ment  subsidize  the  addition  of  lime. 
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milk  kchaccmini 


says  ARLIN  OVITT, 
ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT 


“ This  3-year-old  Jersey  is  an  example  of  how  a  Calf -Kit  start  helps 
develop  excellent  milkers,”  says  Mr.  Ovitt.  “ During  the  past  three 
years  I  have  raised  33  calves  with  Peebles'’  Calf -Kit  milk  replacer . 
It’s  easy  to  mix.  Doesn’t  settle  in  the  pail.  My  neighbors  agree ~ 
Calf -Kit  is  a  top  milk  replacement.  ” 


CALF-KIT  milk  replacer  gives 
better  results... and  costs  you  less 


Peebles’  Calf- Kit  promotes 
vigorous  growth,  speeds  de¬ 
velopment,  helps  avoid  feeding 
troubles  and  saves  you  money. 
Pound  for  pound,  it  gives  equal 
or  better  results  —  feeds  out 
more  economically  than  any 
similar  calf-feeding  program. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  feed  Calf- Kit 
to  replace  milk  safely  in  their 
regular  calf -feeding  programs. 
Calf-Kit  is  rich  in  milk  nutrients 


(98%)  from  whey  products.  It 
supplies  the  Whey  Factor  for 
added  grow  power  —  plus  guar¬ 
anteed  levels  of  vitamins  and 
antibiotics  for  vigorous  health 
and  fewer  scouring  troubles. 

If  you  are  not  already  saving 
money  and  work  by  replacing 
fresh  milk  with  Calf-Kit,  start 
now.  Profit  from  better  calves 
that  cost  you  less. 

Write  Appleton,  Wis., 
for  free  folder  p. 3, 


Try  CALF-KIT  with  G.  L.  F.  Starter  for  an  ideal  calf-feeding 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY 

Appleton,  Wis.  •  Petaluma,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


ROSA 
MULTIFLORA. 

Large,  healthy  stock,  10” 
to  18”  tall.  Dense  thorny  hedge,  prunes 
to  desired  height.  Clusters  of  pinkish- 
white  roses  in  June,  followed  by  red ( 
berries.  Fast  growing.  50  plants  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  For  Evergreen  Catalog  Fr-e  write  to  Box  83-C 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc.  INQIANA,PA. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Always  NEW  CROPS 

from 


Complete  RANGER  A. 

1  qi - 

stocks  of  the  i 

I  BIRDSFOOT  TR. 

latest  proven 
seeds  for  modern 
farming.  Send  for 
price  list  and  FREE 


2  year  subscription  to 
CROP  NEWS  &  VIEWS 


FARM  SEED  CO. 

174  Mill  Street 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


(162)  26 


NEW 

PORTABLE 

CROP 


DRYING  COSTS 
754  A  TON 


INCREASES 
FEED  VALUE* 
OVER  1 00% 

Your  herd  produces  more  milk  from 
the  same  feed.  It  has  been  proven  the 
cost  for  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  can 
be  reduced  from  a  high  of  $7.00  to  a 
low  of  $3.50  with  good  roughage. 


'Di&etibU  protein  content 


$64.  S.  (ZCtUi, 

PRESIDENT 
CLAY  EQUIP.  CORP. 


Take  guesswork,  worry  out  of  haying.  Stop 
damage  and  loss  from  rain  and  sun.  Mow 
hay  at  peak  of  protein  content.  Dry  it  under 
controlled  conditions.  Conserve  all  that 
precious  feed  value.  Cut  feeding  costs. 


INCREASE  HAY  TONNAGE 

*  Handle  hay  when  it  can  be  raked  and 
chopped  without  damage.  Save  all  leaves. 
Add  up  to  25%  more  tonnage  per  acre. 


REDUCE  FEEDING  COSTS  WITH 
HIGH  PROTEIN  CONTENT  HAY 

Tests  show  a  good  percentage  of  all  cows 
kept  for  milk  could  produce  the  same 
quantity  butter  fat  on  good  high  protein 
content  legume  hay  and  very  little,  if  any, 
grain.  Clay  dryer  owners  report  up  to  $50.00 
per  month  savings  on  feed  bills. 

REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARDS 

Eliminate  danger  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion.  Protect  your  farm. 

Clay  uses  natural-air  open-duct  drying 
system.  Permits  maximum  air  flow  through 
hay.  Dries  crop  with  minimum  equipment, 
maximum  effectiveness.  Engineered  for 
any  size  or  style  barn.  Ducts  are  built  in 
sections  for  easy  handling. 

Modernize  your  barn.  Make  your  farm 
more  productive.  Write  today. 


CROP  DRYING 
MANUAL  .... 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  " 

344  Perry  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Gentlemen:,  Pleose  send  me  literature. 

Crop  Drying  Manual  O  Barn  Windows 
D  Corn  Drying 
O  Mechanical  Feeders 


□  Comfort  Stalls 

□  Barn  Cleaners 


I  am  building_ 
NAME _ 


,  remodeling- 


ADDRESS  (RFD)_ 
CITY _ 


-STATE- 


COWPOX*—  RINGWORM 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 


BLU-KOTE 


JTL 
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By  CHARLOTTE  EASTMAN 


DF  WE  could  live  life  backwards 
and  combine  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  old  age  with  the 
energy  and  zest  of  childhood  we 
would  be  potential  giants  and  make  few 
mistakes.  But,  sad  to  say,  much  of  our 
energy  is  spent  by  the  time  we  have 
actually  learned  how  to  live  and  avoid 
unnecessary  heartaches  and  failures. 

I  have  simmered  down  a  few  of  life’s 
lessons,  learned  by  trial  and  error  and 
often  with  tears  and  sleepless  nights. 
I  have  combined  them  in  this  article  I 
call  “guideposts”  hoping  it  may  help 
someone  to  liye  a  more  fruitful  life. 

First,  I  have  learned  to  value  things 
that  have  no  cash  price  tags;  things 
we  each  may  have  and  hold,  that  no 
thief  can  steal  or  rust  destroy.  They 
shall  fall  under  the  name  of  Memories. 
I  can  only  list  a  few  of  these  price¬ 
less  gems  and  your  list  may  be  different 
from  mine  but  our  first  lighted  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  and  the  gifts,  followed  by  the 
family  group  at  the  table  is  one  we 
shall  all  want  to  hold  in  our  hearts. 

Then,  there  is  the  gorgeous  coloring 
of  Autumn,  vivid  trees,  blue  skies  and 
perhaps  wild  geese  winging  over  the 
distant  hills  in  perfect  formation.  There 
is  the  glory  of  goldenrod,  the  thrill  of 
watching  a  squirrel  storing  his  winter 
food.  I  shall  remember,  too,  red  ivy  on 
old  stone  walls  and  the  rainbow  after 
sudden  showers.  We  feed  our  souls 
twice  on  these  sights.  Once  when  we 
see  them  and  later,  perhaps  when 
homesick  and  alone  in  some  great  city, 
as  we  draw  them  from  our  memories, 
one  by  one. 

Behold  God’s  handiwork  so  fair; 

Its  glories  greet  us  everywhere. 

Secondly,  I  have  learned  the  value  of 
being  able  to  entertain  one’s  self.  Some 
people  have  not  this  ability  and  must 
be  constantly  done  for  by  others.  They 
must  have  a  cigarette,  must  be  riding 
the  road  or  listening  to  a  radio,  or 
watching  TV.  They  have  missed  a  lot  if 
they  can  get  no  deep  joy  from  an  easy 
chair  by  a  fire,  a  good  book  or  a  dish  of 
popcorn.  Or  having  none  of  those,  the 
age  old  treat  of  just  thinking  quietly 
should  fill  in  many  hours.  If  people 
would  rush  less  and  relax,  loaf  and 
think  more  all  by  themselves,  it  would 
pay  off  handsomely  in  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.  But  few  ever  learn  the  art  of 
true  relaxation  and  deep  thought. 

Oh,  turmoil,  cease;  let  quiet  reign; 
And  peace  will  come  to  ease  life’s 
strain. 

Thirdly,  I  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
useless  things.  Since  owning  too  many 
things  clutters  one’s  home,  I  have 
formed  the  habit  of  buying  only  those 
things  I  actually  need  and  will  use  over 
and  over.  As  a  child,  I  spent  my  dimes 
and  quarters  on  paper  flowers  and 
bric-a-brac  that  soon  became  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  By  combining  those  coins  I  could 
buy  one  lovely  article  that  would  be  of 
untold  value.  I  learned  that  the  cheap 
things  aren’t  always  a  bargain. 

A  few  nice  things  to  use  unending 
Pays  better  than  unguided  spend¬ 
ing. 

I  have  learned  that  prayer  actually 
works  in  one’s  life.  Too  many  people 
pray  as  I  did  when  a  child.  One  night  I 
decided  to  turn  up  the  big  old  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  in  the  kitchen  so  I  could 
read  better  but  in  trying  to  turn  it  up, 
I  made  a  mistake  and  turned  it  the 


wrong  way,  letting  the  wick  down  into 
the  oil  and  putting  out  the  light  com¬ 
pletely. 

Fearful  of  being  scolded  I  went  alone 
in  my  bedroom  and  prayed  God  to  get 
that  wick  out  of  the  lamp  and  put  it 
back  in  the  burner  so  Dad  wouldn’t 
know  what  I  had  done.  But  in  the 
morning  when  I  tiptoed  out  to  see  if 
God  had  done  what  I  asked,  I  saw 
the  wick  still  laying  in  the  lamp  bowl, 
soaked  with  oil.  My  faith  flickered.  God 
had  let  me  down.  In  Sunday  School  I 
had  been  taught  that  anything  we 
asked  God  to  do  he  would  do  it  if  we 
believed,  and  I  had  asked  believing 
completely,  but  he  had  done  nothing. 

My  belief  in  prayer  died  away.  I  tried 
it  just  once  more  in  those  early  child¬ 
hood  days  when  I  had  to  take  my  exam 
in  Arithmetic,  my  most  dreaded  sub¬ 
ject.  “Make  me  pass,  God,”  I  pleaded. 
But  I  missed  it  by  ten  points. 

Age  and  experience  have  taught  me 
that  prayer  works  all  right  if  we  ask 
sensible  things  and  put  all  our  effort 
behind  the  prayer  and  have  faith  and 
courage. 

Pray  for  Peace  and  Wisdom;  pray 
for  strength  of  soul; 

But  don’t  ask  God  to  mend  your 
clothes  or  shovel  in  your  coal. 

Another  very  important  thing  I  have 
learned  that  many  have  not  as  yet 
seemed  to  grasp.  If  they  would,  there 
would  be  less  gossip  and  false  tales.  It 
is  this,  never  to  pass  swift  judgment 
about  people  or  incidents  until  every 
fact  has  been  weighed,  every  detail 
known,  every  motive  measured,  and 
even  then  be  slow  to  judge  or  take  sides 
or  form  a  definite  opinion. 

Don’t  judge  another  and  air  your 
views 

Till  you’ve  sipped  his  cup  and 
worn  his  shoes. 

I  have  learned  that  our  viewpoints 
and  minds  are  constantly  changing,  just 
as  everything  and  everybody  around  us 
is  changing  day  after  day.  It  is  one  of 
our  duties  to  keep  changing  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  modem  thinking  and 
modern  living,  at  the  same  time  being 
careful  not  to  let  these  changes  sweep 
away  time  proven  facts  and  rock-bot¬ 
tom  traits  of  character. 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  never  changes  and  that  is 
God’s  laws.  So,  while  we  must  change 
from  horse  and  buggy  to  auto  and  from 
ice  boxes  to  refrigerators,  we  must  still 
stand  on  the  sound  principles  that  great 
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men  down  through  the  ages  have  lived 
by. 

We  must  always  remember,  too,  that 
what  is  wrong  in  one  country  or  locali- 
ty  may  be  right  and  proper  routine  in 
another.  So,  we  must  not  be  too  rigid 
in  our  belief.  I  recall  one  day  when  I 
was  about  thirteen,  seeing  my  young¬ 
est  sister  come  down  stairs  with  her 
stockings  rolled  down  below  the  knees. 
I  was  shocked  and  disappointed  in  her 
conduct.  I  felt  that  she  was  defying  all 
the  rules  of  decency  my  mother  had  so 
carefully  brought  us  up  to  respect, 
Showing  her  bare  knees!  For  shame! 

But  in  the  next  few  years  I  found  my¬ 
self  falling  in  line  as  all  young  folks  did 
and  finally  wearing  ankle  socks,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  bare  legs  and  no 
garters.  I  had  always  thought  it  very 
bold  for  anyone  past  thirty  to  do  such 
a  thing  but  as  time  passed,  I  grew  to 
like  the  idea  too,  and  who  cares  any¬ 
more  ? 

The  thing  we  brand  as  terrible, 
with  nothing  decent  to  it 

Becomes  a  little  thing,  if  we  our¬ 
selves  get  so  we  do  it. 

I  can’t  begin  to  tell  all  the  valuable 
lessons  I  have  learned  from  life  with 
experience  as  my  teacher.  But,  of  this 
I  am  sure.  That  it  is  silly  to  think  a 
child  will  love  us  any  the  less  for  being 
disciplined  in  his  early  years.  An  un¬ 
disciplined  child  can  be  a  horror  and  a 
torment,  if  allowed  to  run  over  his  eld¬ 
ers  and  have  no  respect. 

The  Bible  wasn’t  wrong  where  it 
says,  “Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.”  I  asked  one  of  my 
young  pupils  one  day  whom  he  was  to 
have  for  a  teacher  next  year.  He  looked 
up  with  a  broad  grin  and  said,  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  or  care  so  long  as  she 
makes  me  mind.  I  hate  a  teacher  that 
lets  us  do  just  everything.” 

I  have  heard  other  children  express 
the  same  thought.  “I  wish  I  had  a 
Mama  that  would  make  me  behave." 
Disciplining  children  is  one  of  the  first 
duties.  In  so  doing,  we  are  handing 
down  one  of  life’s  richest  blessings.  Be¬ 
cause  if  parents  fail  to  do  it,  teachers 
must,  if  they  can,  after  the  child  has 
been  spoiled  for  so  long.  And  if  teacher 
can’t  do  it,  life  will. 

When  schools  and  books  and  laws 
won’t  change  a  man; 

Time  with  its  painful  lessons  will 
and  can. 

A  child  should  be  taught  not  always 
to  be  arguing  and  on  the  opposite  side 
no  matter  what  is  said,  that  he  must 
respect  others’  rights,  privacy  and 
property.  He  will  not  touch  their  mail 
or  their  purse.  He  should  learn  that  he 
cannot  always  win,  and  that  winning  or 
losing  he  should  be  a  good  sport  and 
not  over-proud  in  victory. 

Teach  him  the  value  of  a  clean  con¬ 
science  and  the  joy  of  doing  things 
himself.  Teach  him  that  life  has  a  way 
of  handing  back  what  he  sends.  Teach 
him  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  God  guid¬ 
ing,  and  friends  encouraging,  but  al¬ 
ways  depending  on  himself  for  all  there 
is  in  him.  Teach  him  the  beauty  of 
wonder. 

I  always  have  wondered,  yet  never 
have  figured  and  never  will 

How,  out  of  an  egg,  with  its  noth¬ 
ing  but  softness,  come  legs  and 
a  bill. 

Teach  him  the  danger  of  too  much 
speed  and  the  joy  of  feeling  clean  and 
right. 

For  all  of  God’s  gifts  that  greet 
our  sight 

None  beats  a  child  that’s  brought 
up  right. 

Respectful,  happy,  good  and  true 

Who  says  “ Please ”  oft,  and 
“ Thank  You”  too. 

Yet  who’s  a  sport,  and  loves  to 
play 

And  makes  folks  glad  he  came 
their  way. 
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give  alfalfa 

ANOTHER  TRY! 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Topdressing  alfalfa  with  boron  ferti¬ 
lizer  such  as  0-15-30-B  keeps  enough 
in  the  soil.  Almost  all  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  make  a  boron  fertilizer. 

Boron  helps  but  isn’t  a  cure-all  for 
sickly  plants.  Wilt  disease  is  in  the 
picture,  too. 

Wilt  takes  out  the  old  standby  var¬ 
ieties— -Grimm,  Baltic,  Hardigan,  Cos¬ 
sack,  and  Ladak— after  the  second  or 
third  year.  This  soil-borne  disease  lives 
in  the  veins  of  the  plant.  It  makes  a 
sticky,  gooey,  yellow  fluid  that  plugs 


R.  A.  Brink  (left)  and  L.  F.  Graber  (right) 
inspecting  a  plant  of  the  new  Vernal  al¬ 
falfa  variety  in  their  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
greenhouses.  These  two  men  directed  the 
breeding  project  through  the  twenty-two 
years  of  research. 

the  plants’  “bloodstream”,  a  lot  like  a 
cold  in  the  head  plugs  your  sinuses. 
Naturally,  the  plant  wilts  and  dies. 

The  cutter  bar  on  a  mowing  machine 
acts  like  a  giant  paint  brush  as  it  picks 
up  the  yellow,  sticky  fluid  from  infected 
plants  and  wipes  it  on  the  fresh  cut 
stems  of  healthy  plants. 

Wilt  resistant  varieties — Ranger  and 
Buffalo— are  the  only  practical  answer 
to  the  bacterial  wilt  problem.  Vernal, 
Wisconsin’s  new  alfalfa,  looks  better 
yet — but  seed  is  still  scarce.  / 

Good  management  practices  help  in 
controlling  other  ■  diseases. 

Management  . 

Alfalfa  leaves  are  the  generator 
which  charge  the  roots  with  energy. 
That’s  why  it’s  better  not  to  cut  or 
pasture  alfalfa  in  late  May  or  early 
June.  Give  the  roots  a  chance  to  be 
recharged  after  a  long  hard  winter. 

The  roots  need  to  store  food  in  the 
fall,  too,  so  it’s  best  to  cut  or  pasture 
the  last  crop  after  a  hard  freeze  stops 
growth. 

It’s  often  a  good  idea  to  pasture'  off 
oats  in  a  new  alfalfa  seeding.  The 
tramping  action  of  the  cows’  hooves 
packs  soil  around  the  small  plants. 

Pasturing  oats  also  gives  the  young 
plants  time  to  adjust  themselves  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  hot  sun.  It’s  the  same  as 
taking  your  shirt  off  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  to  side-step  a  sun  burn. 

Overgrazing  hurts  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa.  Here  again,  the  roots  must  use 
stored  food  to  push  up  new  growth. 
Continued  overgrazing  runs  down  the 
plants’  battery  or  root  energy.  Then 
disease  and  winter  injury  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  kill  the  stand. 

Alfalfa  challenges  you.  It  may  be 
hard  to  grow,  but  it  offers  you  dollars 
in  good  high  quality  pasture,  hay,  and 
silage.  It’s  one  of  the  best  soil-savers, 
and  a  wonderful  feed.  Plant  it  in  the 
right  place,  lime  and  fertilize  it  right, 
manage  it  right,  and  you’ll  have  “green 
gold”  on  your  farm.  Give  alfalfa  an¬ 
other  try — but  give  it  a  real  chance. 
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Dairymen’s  League  and  National  Federation  Striving 
For  Legislation  That  Will  Reverse  Trend  and 
Put  Dairymen  On  a  Par  With  Growers 
of  So-Called  Basic  Agricultural  Crops 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  fixed 
a  75%  parity  level  for  butter  and 
cheese  beginning  April  1,  but  dairymen 
have  not  lost  hope  that  the  fairness  of 
their  position  will  be  recognized.  They 
recall  that  both  the  delegate  body  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers  Federation  at 
their  last  annual  meetings  went  on 
record  for  a  price  support  program 
which  would  guarantee  dairy  products 
equal  parity  support  with  the  so-called 
basic  commodities.  They  point  out  that 
dairymen’s  costs  for  purchased  grain 
feed  are  geared  to  a  90%  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Also,  that  the  wage  and  labor 
costs  in  every  item  dairymen  buy  are 
near  war-time  levels. 

league  Presses  for  Legislation  to 
Limit  Reductions  in  Parity  Level 

Both  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
have  taken  steps  to  have  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  amended  so  that  the 
Secretary  cannot  reduce  dairy  support 
prices  more  than  5%  in  any  one  year.  Both 
organizations  will  press  hard  for  early 
passage  of  such  legislation.  Moreover, 
in  line  with  resolutions  adopted  at  their 
last  annual  meetings,  the  two  organ¬ 


izations  will  work  for  legislation  that 
will  prevent  the  Secretary  from  fixing 
a  parity  level  for  dairy  products  lower 
than  that  established  for  so-called  basic 
crops. 

Self-Help  the  final  Safeguard 

Dairymen's  League  President  Ernest 
C.  Strobeck  and  Secretary  A.  Morelle 
Cheney,  a  director  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  report  that  the 
Federation  is  working  feverishly  for 
legislation  to  implement  its  self-help 
program.  Such  legislation  would  au¬ 
thorize  a  farm-selected  stabilization 
board  which  would  have  the  right  to 
levy  assessments  on  all  milk  and  butter- 
fat  sold  by  individual  farmers.  The 
funds  so  acquired  would  be  used  to 
cover  losses  on  surplus  handling,  and 
to  pay  necessary  administrative,  re¬ 
search,  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  costs.  The  final  aim  would  be  to 
induce  every  individual  to  drink  an 
extra  glass  of  milk  a  day  which  would 
quickly  absorb  today’s  excess  produc¬ 
tion. 

Every  Dairyman  Can  Help  to  Ease 
the  Short-Term  Problem 

Meanwhile  dairymen  themselves  can 
shrink  today’s  excess  supply  and  help 
to  solve  the  pressing  short-term  problem 
by  critically  examining  their  produc¬ 
tion  records  and  culling  cows  that  are 
not  producing  profitably. 
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HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


EGGS 


> 

- superior  meat,  too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds— For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 


Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits — whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clem¬ 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
that  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets).  R.  I. 
REOS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  BARRED 
ROCKS. 

For  Broilers — WHITE  ROCKS.  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK 
-  N.  H  CROSS.  , 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


Cham  berl in 


vt.-u.s. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

SPECIALIZED  CHICKS  FOR 
GREATER  PROFITS  — 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  produc¬ 
tion  Bred  for  premium  meat  quality 
high  feed  efficiency. 

Out  Hi-Production  Sex-Links 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  laying 
abilities — best  for  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (200  eggs  per  bird  average  is 
common).  Reserve  yours  early! 

CIRCULAR  FREE-WRITE  TODAY 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Vanc/i&it 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


PROFIT  PROVEN  by  3  Year  Average  at 
the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Among  the  heavy  breed  entries  Vancrest  Hamps 
averaged  for  the  three  year  period: 

1st  for  net  returns  ovei  teed  and  chick  cost 
1st  for  hen-housed  egg  pioduction, 

1st  for  livabiiitv  (1st  every  year) 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
For  literature  and  chick  prices  write: 

Vancrest  Farm,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 

Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS— WHITE  PEKINS 
HiLLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  28  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
.  Have  These  10 

Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1 .  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.'2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and|figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 
R.l.  REDS-WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  &  RED  CROSS 
RED  &  ROCK  CROSS 


ALMOND,  N. 
FREE  CIRCULAR 


N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Y. 


THINK  NOW  about  yoai  1954  needs  Ask  for  our  Fret 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im 
movement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks,  White 
Crosses,  also  Bock-Bed  or  the  Bed-Bock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage 
C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 

NEW  BOOK 

'  Free  J 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1954  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  oer 
dozen. 

Write  to: 

Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Using  HOME-GROWN 
Grains  ?*»  Pockety 

Hr/  L.  M.  HURD 


IOST  poultry  keepers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything  that  will  cut 
the  feed  bill,  for  feed  repre¬ 
sents  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  or 
growing  a  chicken.  One  way  to  reduce 
feed  costs  is  to  use  home-grown  grain. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  pros  and 
coils  about  growing  grain,  and  that 
there  are  parts  of  the  Northeast  where 
this  is  not  too  practical.  However,  I 
know  of  several  farmers  in  New  York 
State  that  are  growing  grain  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  their  poultry  flock  at  a  good 
profit. 

Oats,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  rye,  in  the  order  named,  are  the 
important  grain  crops  grown  in  the 
northeastern  states.  These  grains  are 
most  commonly  fed  as  scratch  grain, 
either  separately  or  mixed  together. 
They  can  be  combined  in  ground  form 


If,  for  example,  a  complete  20  per 
cent  mash  is  the  objective  and  a  con¬ 
centrate  running  35  per  cent  protein, 
with  the  other  essential  nutrients  in 
similar  concentration  is  used,  then,  3 
parts  of  ground  grain,  averaging  10 
per  cent  protein,  are  added  to  2  parts 
of  the  mash  concentrate.  In  using  a 
commercial  mash  concentrate,  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  feed  company  making  it 
should  be  followed  carefully. 

It  is  possible  for  a  poultryman  to 
buy  and  carefully  mix  his  own  concen¬ 
trate,  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  nutri¬ 
tive  requirements  of  the  ration  he  de¬ 
sires  to  mix,  and  can  buy  the  proper 
ingredients.  The  simplest  way  is  to 
buy  a  suitable  commercial  mash  con¬ 
centrate  from  the  local  feed  man  and 
have  him  grind  the  grain  and  mix  the 
mash. 

Table  I  gives  the  various  combina- 


Table  I.  Grain  Mixtures 


Ingredients 

Whole  or  cracked  yellow 
corn  . 

1 

lbs. 

1000 

2 

lbs. 

1300 

3 

lbs. 

800 

4 

lbs. 

800 

5 

lbs. 

800 

6 

lbs. 

600 

Wheat  . 

1000 

700 

800 

800 

800 

800 

Heavy  oats  . 

400 

200 

200 

200 

Barley  . 

200 

200 

Buckwheat  . 

200 

200 

Total  . 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

with  a  mixing  mash  or  mash  concen¬ 
trate  to  form  a  complete  poultry  mash. 
Starting,  growing,  laying  and  breeder 
mashes  can  be  made  in  this  way. 

Ilow  Much? 

It  is  possible  for  a  farmer  to  supply 
all  of  the  scratch  grain  and  more  than 
half  of  the  mash  for  his  poultry  flock 
from  home-grown  grain.  Aside  from 
the  mash  concentrate,  which  he  will 
have  to  buy,  it  will  take  approximately 
50  tons  of  grain  to  feed  1,000  hens  for 
a  year  and  to  raise  the  replacements. 
In  planning  to  grow  grain  for  a  poul¬ 
try  flock,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have 
most  of  the  amount  in  corn,  wheat  and 
oats. 

A  mixing  mash  is  essentially  the 
non-grain  part  of  a  complete  poultry 
ration  and  contains  the  protein,  vita¬ 
min  and  mineral  ingredients  needed  to 
supplement  the  ground  grains  added  to 
the  mixture.  The  grains  are  generally 
high  in  energy  and  supply  most  of  that 
nutrient  in  the  mash.  A  wide  choice  of 
grains  is  permitted  in  the  grain  mix¬ 
tures.  The  proportion  of  ground  grain 
added  to  the  mixing  concentrate  may 
vary  with  the  concentration  of  nutri¬ 
ents  in  the  mash  concentrate. 


tions  of  grain  that  may  be  used  either 
as  scratch  grain  or  in  ground  form  to 
make  a  mash.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to 
use  a  mixture  of  grains  than  a  single 
grain.  Corn  and  wheat  have  the  most 
energy  and  highest  digestibility,  there¬ 
fore,  they  have  the  most  feeding  value. 
Corn  is  more  valuable  than  wheat  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin  A. 
It  may  be  fed  whole  or  cracked.  Oats 
and  barley  rank  next.  Barley  is  not  as 
palatable  as  oats.  Rye  is  unpalatable 
to  poultry  and  usually  is  not  fed  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  quantities,  ground.  To 
maintain  a  high  level  of  feed  efficiency, 
at  least  half  of  the  grain  mixture 
should  be  corn  or  wheat  or  both  and 
not  more  than  half  of  it  should  be  oats, 
barley  and/or  buckwheat.  Table  I 
gives  some  sample  grain  mixtures  that 
can  be  used  both  for  scratch  grain  and 
in  ground  form  to  be  added  to  a  mash 
concentrate. 

Samples  of  grain-based  layer  mashes 
are  given  in  Table  II.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  use  of  home-grown 
grains  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
any  of  the  Poultry  Departments  in  the 
northeastern  states. 


Table  II*.  Examples  of  Grain-Based  Layer  Mashes.  (To  be  fed  with  equal 

grain  intake) 


lb/ton 

lb/ton 

lb/ton 

lb/ton 

Ib/ton 

Corn  meal  . 

Wheat  (coarse,  ground 

1000 

900 

800 

300 

600 

or  crushed)  . 

.  200 

600 

Ground  oats  . 

300 

200 

300 

600 

Ground  barley  . . 

200 

Soybean  meal  . 

.  500 

500 

470 

450 

450 

Meat  scraps  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Alfalfa  meal  . 

.  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Steamed  bonemeal  . 

.  90 

90 

90 

100  • 

100 

Limestone  . 

.  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Salt  . 

.  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Manganese  sulfate  . 

.  .5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

D-activated  animal  sterol  ... 

.  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

OR 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

Vitamin  feeding  oil  . 

(300D,  1500 A) 

Riboflavin  supplement  to 

.  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

supply  (mg.  riboflavin)  ... 

.  300  mg. 

300  mg. 

300  mg. 

300  mg. 

300  mg- 

*This  table  is  taken  from 

Cornell  Extension  Stencil  No.  194,  “Using  Local 

Grain  for  Poultry.” 
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“IN  MY  HOUSE,  THE  LIT¬ 
TER  IS  LOOSE  AND  DRY — 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Litter-^epe.” 

Litter-Kepe  coats  and  conditions  lit¬ 
ter,  keeps  it  loose,  dry,  non-sticky. 
Less  costly  than  hydrated  lime. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 


Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  P-3,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

with  these  added  features 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks— fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you 
Marshall’s  offer 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.I.  REDS— heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off. 

marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 
b&HORNi 


"Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer" 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  and 
large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan 
ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman 
Farms  White '  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder 
tells  full  story.  Write 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 
238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  lay¬ 
ing  Contest  Records. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


L  WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


GRAYBI  LLS  chicks 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PUU.0RUM  CONTROLLED 


Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices  Juniata  Co. 
Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Beering 
Farm.  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps  avail¬ 
able.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur.,  Cooperating  in  the 
N-P.I.P.  C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Fra.  &  Hatchery,  Box  4, 
Coeolamus,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  LEIG  HORNS 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalkv  White  Eggs.  Day 
Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

C-  It.  Shellcnberger  Poultry  Fm..  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


No  more  wet  litter  here  from  bfrds  throwing  water  around  at  drinking  station.  Run¬ 
ning  water  at  Fred  Prince's  poultry  farm.  West  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  flows  constantly 
through  waterer  made  of  eavestrough.  Waterer  is  mounted  on  8'  x  7'  concrete  pit 
that  extends  down  to  floor.  Any  overflow  or  thrown  water  goes  through  perches, 
is  carried  away  out  of  building  by  tile.  Screen  mounted  directly  over  waterer  pre¬ 
vents  birds  using  waterer  as  roost. 

^equine  'Waten 


Thanks  to  plastic  pipe,  it's 
lots  easier  nowadays  for 
Clarence  Bernhardt,  Mid¬ 
dletown  Springs,  Vt., 
when  it's  time  for  his 
birds  to  leave  brooding 
and  go  home  on  the 
range.  To  his  old  spur  of 
galvanized  piping  he 
couples  plastic  leading  to 
waterers  easily  moved 
where  he  wants  thegi.  In 
fall,  he  easily  rolls  up  the 
stuff.  A  100-foot  coil  of 
the  half-inch  plastic  pipe 
weighs  only  10  pounds. 
Bernhardt  says  another 
advantage  is  that  it  can 
be  simply  rolled  out, 
without  need  for  coupling 
lengths.  He  points  out 
that  on  a  range  where 
the  watering  setup  is  per¬ 
manent,  or  where  there's 
traffic  of  heavy  machin¬ 
ery,  the  pipe  should  be 
buried  a  plow's  furrow 
deep. 


Call  it  chicken  irrigation  if 
you  like.  Anyway,  if  you 
have  a  brook  handy,  di¬ 
vert  part  of  it  through 
eavestroughs  across  the 
poultry  range  and  you 
have  an  ideal  "automa¬ 
tic"  watering  arrange¬ 
ment,  says  Henry  Cham¬ 
berlin,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  He 
doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  float  valves  gum¬ 
ming  up,  or  about  pipes 
freezing  during  a  May  or 
October  cold  snap.  The 
line  is  fed  by  a  Vi"  pipe 
from  the  nearby  brook. 
Its  12"-long  troughs,  one 
spilling  into  the  next,  are 
supported  on  cross  stakes. 
The  troughs  are  simply 
home-made  by  nailing  a 
3"  and  a  4"  hemlock 
board  together  along 
their  edges. 

— Photos:  Eleanor  Gilman 


prevents  coccidfosls  losses 

Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens— 
saves  depth,  stunting  and  feed  losses. 
More  chicks  live  to  laying  age/ 

improves  chick’s  development 

Even  with  Vitamin  Bu  and  Antibiotics  in 
the  feed— Ren-O-Sal  helps  chicks  reach 
full  maturity  quicker.  They  lay  up  to  two 
weeks  earlier  —  have  added  vitality  to 
lay  more  eggs  all  season. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  is  convenient 
to  use— low  in  cost.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  start  your  chicks  or  whenever  you 
buy  feed  supplies. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  askfor 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  developments 
just  named  and  released  for  distribntion  in  November 
1953),  Empire,  Armore,  Vermillion,  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil;  free  from  disease 
and  insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries  easily 
produced  from  Buntings’  plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete  line  of  Roses, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  reference 
book  and  planting  -  guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE 
COPY. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  20  Selbyville,  Delaware 
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It’s  the  easiest,  simplest  saw  to  handle 
on  any  type  of  cut  .  .  .  notching,  fell¬ 
ing,  limbing,  bucking,  boring  or 
undercutting.  Operates  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  any  angle  .  . .  cuts  right,  left,  up, 
down  or  upside  down  . . .  with  no  loss 
of  power  or  carburetor  adjustment. 


in  18  seconds 


Cuts  an  18  inch  tree 


Here  it  is  . . .  the  highest  quality  one  man  saw  at  the  lowest  possible  price . . . 
a  saw  that  will  do  all  the  cutting  you  want,  easier,  faster  and  with  minimum 
maintenance  costs. 

Only  22  pounds  complete,  it  gives  you  much  more  power  per  pound  than 
any  other  saw  .  .  .  3-5  actual  dynamometer  rated  brake  horsepower  .  .  .  enough 
power  to  take  the  backache  out  of  sawing. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  high  powered,  lightweight 
gasoline  engine  driven  units  for  more  than  thirty  years,  this  saw  is  a  real  pro¬ 
duction  tool  , .  .  built  for  long,  dependable  performance. 

Available  with  15  to  36  inch  straight  blades  or  14  and  18  inch  plunge  cut 
bows. 


See  it . . .  try  it... 
in  action.  Send 
coupon  today 
for  more 
information  and 
demonstration. 


Send  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION, 4003  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
I  |  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 
I  |  Please  send  me  complete  information 
I  I  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Address . 

Town . . . County . . . State . 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  la.,  says: 
“I  have  been  using  Walko  Tablets  for  35 
years  with  splendid  results.  I  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  ''Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 

% 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from  New 
Jersey  State  certified  Seed.  $2.50  Thousand  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand  or  65c  Hun¬ 
dred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage:  Mid- 
Season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  $1.50  Thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants, 
$1.50.  Collard  Plants  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.  —  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Y trees 

3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6”  to  16”  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus- 
1  trian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 
k  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Complete 
—  Evergreen  Catalog  FREE. 

SSER  Forests,  Inc. 

Box  83-C  INDIANA,  PA. 


More  Hobby  Letters 
from  our  Readers 


I  O  YOU  have  an  interesting  hob¬ 
by  or  creative  activity  ?  Per¬ 
haps  your  hobby  has v  even 
grown  into  a  source  of  extra 
income.  In  any  case,  write  us  about  it. 
Share  your  experience  and  pleasure 
with  other  readers.  Address  your  letter 
to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  ftew  Yota. 


TWO  HOBBIES  THAT  PAY 

HOBBIES  are  a  wonderful  thing! 

They  can  turn  spare  time  into  ex¬ 
tra  cash,  take  the  mind  off  sorrow,  and 
keep  the  mind  busy  learning  new  facts. 

Take  my  hobby,  for  instance.  As  lo¬ 
cal  news  correspondent  for  three  week¬ 
ly  papers  in  this  north  country,  I  meet 
many  interesting  people.  Recently,  for 
the  second  year,  our  small  town  was 
host  to  a  group  of  foreign  students  on 
tour  in  New  England.  These  young 
people  represented  ten  countries  around 
the  world.  Talking  with  them  stimu¬ 
lated  my  desire  to  learn  more  of  such 
countries  as  Nepal,  Iran,  Turkey  and 
others.  Thus,  not  only  is  my  pocketbook 
enriched,  but  my  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  increased  too. 

When  I  want  to  relax  my  mind  but 
keep  my  hands  busy,  I  make  earrings 
and  pins  from  modern  or  old  buttons. 
Another  fascinating  article  I  make  is 
a  tie  clip  and  cuff  link  set.  For  these, 
I  buy  findings  and  set  the  stones.  This 
hobby  pays  me  back  when  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  nears. 

An  exhibit  of  this  hobby  received 
first  prize  at  our  County  Fair. 

—Mrs.  Helen  M.  Merrill,  Route  1, 
Wliitefield,  N.  H. 

POSTMARKS  BRINK 
NEW  FRIENDS 

Y  HOBBY  is  neither  new  nor  a 
money-maker,  but  a  friendly  one 
which  I  enjoy  very  much.  I  collect 
postmarks.  Three  sizes:  cut  round, 
2  x  4’s,  which  include  the  stamp,  and 
the  whole  card.  That  is,  post  cards, 
regulation  postal  cards  or  the  plain 
white  card  which  requires  a  2c  stamp. 

There  is  no  profit  in  it  other  than 
making  friends,  which  to  me  means 
much.  I  have  postmarks  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  besides  several  for¬ 
eign  countries.  I  joined  a  postmark 
club  and  receive  a  bulletin  each  month. 
Dues  and  the  bulletin  cost  very  little. 
For  a  small  sum,  I  am  in  touch  with 
over  550  members,  ^o  date,  I  have 
never  met  any  of  the  members,  but  by 
correspondence  I  feel  I  have  many 
friends  I  never  would  have  had  other¬ 
wise. 

I  also  have  a  coin  collection  with  pen¬ 
nies  dating  from  1857  to  the  present 
time. — Mrs.  E.  C.  Jones,  R.F.D.,  Poland, 
N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  BED  DOLES 

HAVE  a  doll  hobby,  and  through  it 
I  have  learned  about  people  all  over 
the  world,  their  customs,  style  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  foods  they  eat,  work  they 
do,  and  so  many,  many  other  things.  I 
think  I  could  travel  all  over  the  world 
now  and  find  pen  pals  to  visit.  I  have 
met  some  wonderful  people  I  never 
knew  existed  until  our  hobbies  brought 
us  together. 

I  mold  clay,  repair  dolls,  dress  them, 
and  make  new  dolls.  I  am  starting  out 


now  to  establish  a  doll  hospital  where 
some  broken  head  or  heart  can  be 
mended. 

My  husband  has  Dahlia  growing  as 
his  hobby.  He  creates  beauty  for  the 
adult — and  I  try  to  create  beauty  for 
a  child  and  the  adult  who  loves  dolls. 
When  I  enter  my  doll  room  and  see  all 
these  smiling  faces,  it  perks  up  my  am¬ 
bition  and  makes  me  try  harder  to 
make  something  new. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Risa- 
cher,  121  Passaic  Avenue,  Hawthorne , 
New  Jersey. 

GLOXINIA  THE  YEAR 
’ROUND 

Y  HOBBY  is  raising  flowers.  I 
have  many  outdoor  and  indoor 
flowers,  but  my  most  interesting  ones 
are  the  gloxinia.  I  now  have  twenty 
different  kinds  and  colors,  and  have 
beautiful  blossoms  the  year  around. 

I  have  exchanged  bulbs  and  leaves 
with  friends  and  neighbors.  I  have  also 
made  new  friends  by  answering  ex¬ 
change  columns.  One  friend  with  whom 
I  have  corresponded  for  over  a  year 
called  this  summer  to  see  my  collection, 
a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles. 
I  have  not  tried  to  sell  any  yet,  but  am 
planning  on  trying  my  luck  at  it  soon. 
I  get  much  pleasure  from  my  flower 
hobby.— Mrs.  Albert  Crouse,  R.F.D.  3, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

APRONS 

PRONS  are  one  of  my  hobbies.  On 
each  trip  to  town  in  late  summer, 
I  buy  remnants  and  materials  suitabP 
for  aprons.  In  the  past  four  years  I’ve 
made  several  hundred  of  them. 

Some  aprons  go  to  a  gift  shop  to  be 
sold.  Others  are  sold  to  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  some  serve  as  presents. 

A  scrapbook  of  apron  pictures  gives 
me  new  ideas  for  trim  or  unusua1  pock¬ 
ets.  Left-over  pieces  are  shared  with 
friends  who  make  quilts.  With  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  prints  and  patterns,  the  work 
is  never  monotonous.  It’s  a  pleasant 
winter  hobby.  —  Mrs.  Rachel  L.  Stark, 
R.  1,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

OF  all  the  hobbies  that  I  have  been 
interested  in,  such  as  collecting 
pitchers,  buttons,  stamps,  seals,  etc.,  I 
find  African  violets  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  of  all.  I  have  raised  quite  a  few  and 
sold  some,  but  I  try  to  keep  all  I  have 
room  for.  I  have  tried  several  ways  of 
starting  the  violets  from  leaves,  and 
find  the  surest  way  is  to  put  them  in  a 
small  jar  with  a  little  damp  soil  and 
put  the  lid  on. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
buds  open  and  to  see  what  color  they 
are.  They  are  slow  in  starting,  but  the 
dainty  little  blossoms  last  so  long  and 
are  so  pretty.  ^ 

— Mrs.  W.  Bowen,  Passumpaic,  Vt. 


MY  HOBBY 

I  have  a  hobby  all  my  own 
Which  no  one  else  has  ever  known; 

For  as  there's  nothing  that  edn  show. 

Of  course  my  friends  would  never  know. 

My  hobby  is— you'd  never  guess— 
Collecting  bits  of  happiness— 

And  my  own  little  memory  plot 
Is  such  a  dear  and  lovely  spot. 

it  wouldn't  mean  a  thing  to  you 
Because  there's  nothing  you  can  view; 
No,  not  a  single  thing  unless 
They  were  your  bits  of  happiness. 

—Bessie  F.  Braley,  Putney,  Vermont 
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EMERGENCY  screw 
holding  screw 
driver  . . . 


An  effective  emergency  screw  hold¬ 
ing  screw  driver  for  jtarting  screws 
in  inaccessible  places  can  be  readily 
fashioned  from  a  rubber  band  and  two 
ordinary  paper  clips.  The  paper  clips 
are  first  positioned  opposite  each  other 
with  their  ends  projecting  over  the  tip 
of  the  screw  driver  blade.  A  rubber 
band  is  twisted  around  them  to  hold 
them  in  place.  The  screw  is  then  held 
snugly  between  the  paper  clips.  After 
the  screw  is  started  the  screw  driver 
blade  can  be  easily  pulled  away  by  us¬ 
ing  a  slight  twisting  motion. 

— Glen  F.  Stillwell 

—  a. a.  — 

PAINTING  HINTS 

To  keep  grease  from  showing 
through  new  paint  on  a  plaster  wall, 
first  apply  two  coats  of  aluminum 
paint,  which  forms  a  good  sealer. 

Paint  that  has  been  spilled  upon 
bricks  can  be  removed  by  first  heating 
the  spot  with  an  electric  heater.  After 
the  spot  has  been  softened,  wash  it  well 
with  hot  water  containing  about  three 
pounds  of  washing  soda  to  the  gallon. 
Follow  this  with  a  good  brushing,  using 
a  wire  brush,  and  follow  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  rinsing.— Mrs.  G.  H. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CRIB  SLATTING  ROOSTS 

Corn  crib  or  snow  fence  slatting 
makes  excellent  roosts  for  the  brooder 
house.  With  a  few  supports  one  or  two 
widths  of  this  will  go  across  one  end 
of  the  brooder  house  up  a  short  ways 
from  the  floor.  Let  it  dip  down  a  little 
in  the  front,  and  it  is  surprising  how 


early  the  chicks  learn  to  climb  on  to  it 
more  readily  than  the  other  roosts.  It 
keeps  them  out  of  the  droppings  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  pile 
up  and  smother.— Mrs.  E.  E. 

—  A. a.  — 

CLEAN  SPARK  PLUGS - 

AN  ECONOMY  MEASURE 

IRTY  spark  plugs  can  cause  hard 
starting  and  skipping,  especially 
when  the  engine  is  pulling  hard,  which 
results  in  poor  fuel  economy. 

A  film  of  dirt  on  the  spark  plug 
makes  a  path  for  the  spark  to  travel 
over  the  outside  of  the  plug  to  ground, 
instead  of  jumping  the  gap  between  the 
electrodes.  The  dirt  also  helps  to  hold 
moisture  which  in  itself  is  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity,  and  therefore  can 
be  especially  troublesome  when  trying 


to  start  a  motor  which  has  been  out¬ 
doors  overnight. 

When  a  motor  is  pulling,  the  pres¬ 
sures  within  the  cylinder  are  high, 
making  greater  resistance  between  the 
electrodes  and  the  spark  is  more  apt 
to  take  the  path  over  the  outside  of 
the  plug. 

No.  1  plug  in  the  picture  has  been 
wiped  off  to  give  contrast.  About  two 
minutes  spent  wiping  off  the  plugs  at 
regular  intervals  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  eliminate  troubles  from  the  source. 

— Edward  Monroe 


When  coffee  prices  went  to  a  dime  in  all  Cornell  University  eating  units,  sales  of  8c 
hot  chocolate  made  with  milk  jumped  40  per  cent  at  the  Cornell  University  Dairy 
Bor,  according  to  Dr.  R.  F.  Holland,  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry. 

Asking  for  hot  chocolate  made  with  milk  are  left  to  right:  James  Cannon  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Cornell  Junior  majoring  in  Dairy  Industry;  Mrs.  Ethel  Curkendall,  Berkshire, 
Y,  and  cashier  Mrs.  Frances  Henningson  of  Ithaca.  Serving  hot  chocolate  from 
behind  the  new  dispenser  is  E.  J.  Rowell,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  New  York  City  nutrition  education  program,  which  dairymen  producing  milk 
sold  in  New  York  City  support  through  Milk  for  Health,  Inc. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  for  dairymen  to  sell  their  products,"  says  Dr.  Holland. 


Tells  how  to  convert  wood  waste  into 


valuable 


with  a 


FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 


Maple  Brush,  Straight 
Blades,  set 


Green  and  Dry  Slabs  (Pine), 
Serrated  Blades,  set  %i". 


Pine  Board  Butts, 
Serrated  Blades,  set  Xt,"- 


You  can  thin  out  your  woodlots,  give 
new  life  to  young  trees,  and  convert 
waste  wood  into  valuable  wood  chips 
which  have  many  uses  on  the  farm. 
Wood  chips  provide  a  worthy  sub¬ 
stitute  for  more  expensive  materials 
used  for  mulch,  poultry  litter,  and 
stable  bedding. 

Learn  how  you  can  produce  low- 
cost  wood  chips  from  waste  wood  on 


your  farm.  Send  for  the  new,  illus¬ 
trated  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder. 
You  will  find  quotations  from  USDA 
publications,  ways  to  earn  extra 
money  with  a  Fitchburg  Chipper, 
technical  data  on  the  Chipper,  dia¬ 
grams,  specifications,  types  and  mod¬ 
els  available,  etc. 

Send  the  handy  coupon  below  for 
your  FREE  copy! 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


:  i  1  *5 


FITCHBURG  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
Dept.  14  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  the  new  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder. 

.  I  am  interested  in  Wood  Chips  for: 

□  Soil  enrichment  □  Garden  or  berry  mulch 

□  Stable  bedding  □  Fruit  tree  mulch 
0  Poultry  litter  0  Farm  roads,  field  lanes 


Please 

Check 


Name- 


Address- 


Town- 


-State- 


Wide  range  of  sizes  for  application  to  farm  tractor,  stationary 
engines,  using  gasoline,  natural  gas,  butane  or  diesel  fuel. 


ASSURES  ROUND  THE  CLOCK  LOW  COST  WATER 


Thousands  in  use 
ON  TURBINE  PUMPS 


' k  Built-in  proven 
performance 

★  Operates  in  all 

weather 

★  Recognized  for 

efficiency 


Send 

Today  For 
Literature 


dfipsmdabk  Jbwf  tipi,  Low  op&Ajcdtinq  coAi 

Johnson  mz?0  Gear  Drive 


OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 

Pioneered  by  Johnson 
U.  S.  PATENTS 

2,327,962-r-D  116553— D  116554 


SPIRAL  OIL  PUMP 
DUPLEX  THRUST  BEARING 
STRAIN  RELIEVED  ALLOY  IRON 
COUNTER  FLOW  OIL  COOLER 
OIL  SIGHT  WINDOW 
Complete  INSTRUCTION  MANUAL 


\J0HNS0N G 


ear  &  Manufacturing  Co.  ber k r ley *7 oScl 1  !f 
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Battle  Tested 
Foot  Protection! 


NEW 


IMCVV  yt 

insul£/ir 


BOOTS 


FOR  THE  FARM 


•  InsulAir...  the  new  plastic  material  made 
up  of  millions  of  individual  air  cells  for 
perfect  insulation. 

•  IntolAir... proven  in  Korea... cut  frost  bite 
.to  a  minimum.  InsulAir  stays  at  normal 
body  temperature  at  freezing  outside 
temperatures. 

•  InsulAir  protective  footwear  is  rugged, 
lightweight.  Gives  you  the  full  value  and 
extra  wear  you  need  for  real  farm  economy. 


UNITED  STATES 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED 

SEED  CORN 


Featuring  these  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain 
or  silage. 


CORNELL  M-l 
CORNELL  M-4 
OHIO  K-62 


Also  9  other  varieties  (hybrid  and  open- pol¬ 
linated) — all  tested  and  proven — all  adapted 
to  Northeastern  farms. 


Increase  your  yields  and 
income  for  1954  with 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  — 
backed  by  63  years  de¬ 
pendable  service. 

Send  a  postal  card  or 
letter  for  our  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Write  today! 


ALFALFA 
GRASS  SEED 
CLOVER 
OATS 

SOY  BEANS 
POTATOES 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y'. 


Do  it  yourseif  —  Paper  your  entire 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room. 
FREE — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Complete  instructions  for  measuring, 
hanging.  Large  17  x  10  samples  make 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de- 
.  signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  !£.  We  pay 
V\,  ,  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
t'/Jf  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
45th  Year  Dept.  76  Phila.  5, 


Pa. 


*P'iom  (Ac  £>c(it<vi  & 

MAILBAG 


WHAT  A  MEMORY! 

NOTED  with  interest  the  nightshirt 
vs  pajama  controversy  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Agriculturist,  also,  Hugh’s 
suggestion.  There  was  a  little  song  that 
was  prevalent  about  the  time  Hugh  and 
I  were  in  college  which  might  assist 
in  pleasing  everyone  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  it  might  please  no  one.  It  ran  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

I  wear  my  silk  pajamas  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  it’s  hot. 

I  wear  my  woolen  nightie  in  the 
winter  when  it’s  not 

But  sometimes  in  the  springtime  and 
sometimes  in  the  fall 

I  jump  between  the  cotton  sheets 
with  nothing  on  at  all. 

— Roy  N.  Harvey,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
—  a.  a.  — 

HEADED  FOR  FARMING 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  A.  A. 
Achievement  award  I  received  this 
year.  The  book  “No  Drums”  by  E.  R. 
Eastman  is  most  interesting  and  the 
certificate  I  can  keep  in  remembrance 
of  the  achievement  award. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in 
farming.  So  I  took  up  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  Vernon,  Verona,  Sherrill 
Central  School.  Over  the  period  of 
three  years  I  have  purchased  four  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle.  Their  ages  are : 
one,  two  and  three  years.  I  am  keep¬ 
ing  monthly  records  on  these  cattle.  In 
1952  I  raised  two  acres  of  sweet  corn 
for  the  canning  factory  which  turned 
out  very  well.  The  following  year  I 
raised  two  acres  of  oats  and  two  acres 
of  field  corn.  This  way  I  have  my  own 
feed  for  the  cattle.  I  also  keep  project 
records  on  these  crops. 

I  live  on  a  small  farm,  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  barn  or  tools,  I  started 
working  for  a  nearby  farmer.  I  keep 
my  milking  cows  at  this  farm  where  I 
am  employed.  My  young  stock  are  kept 
on  a  forty  acre  farm  next  to  where  I 
live.  The  owner  is  retired  so  I  have  the 
use  of  the  farm  by  keeping  it  built  up. 

My  plans  for  the  future  are  to  build 
up  a  herd  of  cows  and  then  purchase  a 
farm  of  my  own.  I  will  continue  to 
work  on  the  farm  where  I  am  em¬ 


ployed  at  present  until  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm.  I  will  continue  to  run 
the  forty  acre  farm  next  door.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  finishing  my  last  year  of 
school.  I  only  go  to  school  for  a  half  a 
day  so  this  gives  me  more  time  on  the 
farms. — Delwin  Regner,  Verona,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HISTORY 

I  have  read  your  historical  stories 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure,  particular¬ 
ly  the  current  one.  Major  Andre 
stopped  for  breakfast  at  my  great, 
great  grandfather’s  after  his  meeting 
with  General  Arnold  at  West  Point. 
Isaac  Underhill  lived  near  the  village 
of  Amawalk  in  northern  Westchester 
County. 

The  family  story  is  that  the  British 
officer  was  so  agitated  that  he  paced 
the  floor  while  eating.  At  the  house 
which  is  still  standing,  we  were  shown 
the  plank  door  sill  in  the  kitchen  where 
he  sat  to  eat,  where  he  had  a  view  of 
the  road.  Isaac  Underhill  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Captain  John  Underhill 
of  New  England  and  Matinnecock,  L.  I. 
(Mattituck).  His  wife,  Sarah  Field, 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Bowne 
of  Flushing  whose  courage  insured 
freedom  of  worship  in  the  colony.  All 
were  quakers  and  so  am  I. 

—Mrs.  W.W.M.,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

THREE  GENERATIONS 
OF  READERS 

We  have  had  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  many  years.  My  grandfather 
took  it  when  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany  published  it.  We  like  it  very 
much.  First  I  read  Kernels,  Screenings 
&  Chaff,  then  the  editorial  page;  after 
that,  anything  that  takes  my  fancy. 

—  Mrs.  Charles  Stryker,  Bluff  Point, 
New  York. 

—  A. A.  — 

TESTIMONIAL 

American  Agriculturist  is  one 
farm  magazine  that  both  my  husband 
and  I  reach  for  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 
I  especially  like  the  new  section  de¬ 
voted  to  antiques. — Mrs.  H.  S.,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WINNERS— This  is  the  second  time  in  history  that  the  New  York  State 
team  has  walked  off  with  the  highest  honors  from  the  National  4-H  Judging  Contest 
at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Left  to  right  are  David  Taylor 
16,  of  Lawtons;  Professor  Harold  A.  Willman  of  Cornell  University,  team  coach; 
William  Hill  19,  of  Pine  City;  and  Don  Taylor  16,  of  Lawtons.  Don  Taylor  won  $550 
in  college  scholarship  prizes  and  earned  1st  place  in  judging  cattle,  sheep,  and  all 
classes. 


JUST  A  MINUTE 


to  Replace  Damaged 


HOSE  LINES  with 


To  make  your 
own  hose  lines, 
cut  hulk  hose  to 
required  length  and 
attach  reusablefittings. 


Available  at  your  Dealer 


AEROQUIP  CORPORATION 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


SAVE  those  TEATS 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


SMOOTH  Polyethylene 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 

Save  lost  teats  due  to  faulty  healing.  Get 
scientific  Bag  Balm  DILATORS.  Shaped  to 
preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  they  bend, 
when  necessary,  without  soreness.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  At  your,  dealer’s. 
) Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK 


FREE! 


DILATORS 


Paul  E.  Novak,  R.  2,  Ware,  Mass. 


S<zve  SAFELY  7/tad 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  Slate  Si. 
Albany  1(  N-Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  S— — — — 
Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 


Nome 


Address 


Town. 


.  State. 


■  26 


Factory 

$7.68. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12 
Write  tor  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (S'nce  187" 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YUMv 
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Clean  Cows  in  Tie  Stalls 

By  IVAN  BIGALOW 


|ID  you  realize  that  cows  today 
are  quite  a  bit  larger  than  they 
were  20  years  ago  ?  For  the  past 
few  years  some  dairymen  have 
become  very  conscious  of  the  need  for 
putting  cows  into  long,  wide  stalls. 
They  know  that  cows  produce  better 
when  they  are  in  a  comfortable  condi¬ 
tion.  ' 


With  the  longer  stalls,  the  cows  are 
able  to  lie  down  without  having  their 
udders  hang  over  the  gutter.  When 
these  longer  cows  were  in  small  stalls, 
the  udder  was  often  injured  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  gutter. 

Tie  stalls  became  very  popular  in  the 
change-over.  Cows  appear  to  have  more 
freedom  in  these  so-called  “comfort 
stalls.”  The  tie  stall,  in  most  cases,  is 
relatively  cheaper  to  install  than  a 
stanchion.  Also,  many  farmers  prefer 
the  tie  stall  because  it  improves  the 
appearance  of  their  barns.  The  old  type 
stanchion  with  the  water  lines  and 
vacuum  lines  over  the  cows’  backs  were 
ideal  cobweb  and  dust  catchers.  Tie 
stalls  eliminate  them.  The  interior  of 
the  barn  appears  less  cluttered,  and  the 
cows  show  better. 


However,  with  the  new  freedom  the 
cow  has  in  the  tie  stall,  and  with  the 


larger  platform,  more  droppings  fall  on 
the  cow  bed.  Unless  the  owner  is  in 
the  barn  constantly  to  clean  up,  the 
cows  become  dirty.-  Some  dairymen 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  extra  com¬ 
fort  for  the  cow  is  worth  the  extra 
trouble  needed  to  keep  her  clean.  In 
fact,  inverted  V  stalls  were  built  to 
force  the  cow  back  on  the  platform 
when  she  stood  up.  However,  the  clut¬ 
ter  of  apparatus  above  the  cow  was 
with  you  again. 

Emil  Petersen  of  Milford,  N.  Y.  has 
gone  through  the  experience  of  having 
6’  long  tie  stalls  and  dirty  cows.  When 
he  built  the  last  few  tie  stalls  he  ex¬ 
perimented  by  tipping  them  back  to¬ 
ward  the  cow  from  8”  to  10”  as  seen 
in  the  picture,  so  when  the  cow  stood 
up  she  was  forced  back  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  the  droppings  had  to  go  into 
the  gutter.  Even  the  heifers  which  he 
placed  in  this  type  stall  stayed  clean. 
By  tipping  the  tie  stalls  he  maintained 
all  the  original  advantages:  cow  com¬ 
fort,  economy  and  good  ■  barn  appear¬ 
ance. 

Several  farmers  have  adapted  this 
idea  to  their  tie  stalls  which  were  al¬ 
ready  in  place.  They  heated  the  pipes 
near  the  curb  and  bent  the  stall  back 
toward  the  cow  from  8”  to  10”. 


CONCRETE  BLOCK  HOLDS  ANVIL  AND  VISE 


SETTING  an  anvil  on 
the  customary  block 
of  wood  is  seldom  very 
satisfactory  and  may  re¬ 
sult  in  smashed  toes  if 
it  falls  off.  Equally  un¬ 
satisfactory  is  the  usual 
method  of  fastening  a 
blacksmith’s  vise  on  a 
work  bench,  since  the 
pounding  and  bending 
of  heavy  irons  soon 
tears  the  bench  apart. 

The  concrete  block 
shown  provides  a  means 
of  mounting  the  anvil 
and  vise  together,  and  is 
heavy  enough  to  prevent 
being  pulled  around  or 
tipped  over  while  pounci¬ 
ng  or  bending.  The  anchor  bolts  used  to  hold  the  3  inch  hardwood  plank  and 
the  anvil  to  the  block  are  %"xl4".  These  run  through  pieces  of  1  inch  pipe, 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete  and  to  which  pieces  of  reinforcing  rod  was 
Welded.  Nuts  and  washers  at  the  base  prevent  the  bolts  from  pulling  through. 
Since  the  bolts  have  side  clearance  in  the  pipe,  the  shock  of  pounding  is  not 
transferred  to  the  concrete  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  breaking  up. 

The  iy2  inch  pipe  running  horizontally  through  the  block  provides  an  easy 
means  of  lifting  one  side  so  as  to  place  rollers  under  it  for  moving. 

The  wooden  form  can  be  left  on  if  desired  as  it  is  added  insurance  against 
chipping  the  concrete. — Edward  Monroe 


NEW  YORK  FARMER  GROWS 
145  bu.  of  Corn  Per  Acre* 


Robert  Pickard,  New  York  State  farmer  from  Dansville  (Liv¬ 
ingston  County)  knows  it  pays  to  plant  seed  corn.  In  the  1953 
Selected  5-Acre  DeKalb  Corn  Growing  Contest,  Pickard  won 
the  state  corn  crown  with  a  splendid  yield  of  145.19  bushels 
per  acre.  And  that's  real  corn  in  New  York  or  any  other  state. 
Pickard  uses  good  seed — dekalb,  and  he  believes  in  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  Needless  to  say,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  paid  out  for  him,  and  it  should  PAY  out  for  you.  See 
your  dekalb  seed  corn  dealer  soon.  Get  the  DeKalb  varieties 
that  are  "right''  for  your  soil  and  weather. 


100  NEW  YORK  FARMERS  AVERAGE  106.12  bu.* 

The  100  New  York  Farmers  who  entered  the  1953  DeKalb 
Contest,  made  a  remarkable  average  yield  of  106.12  bushels 
of  DeKalb  Corn  per  acre.  This  was  made  under  many  varying 
types  of  soil,  weather  and  farming  practices.  And,  it  further 
proves  that  good  dekalb  seed  corn  and  good  farming  methods 


PAY  GOOD  DIVIDENDS. 

*AU  yields  made  on  Selected  S-A ere  Contest  plots. 


COUNTY  WINNERS  IN  THE  1953  DEKALB  SELECTED 
5-ACRE  CORN  GROWING  CONTEST 


Name 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

John  L.  Waring . 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Lawrence  W.  Hoyt . 

Frank  Bowman.  Jr . . 

Clifton  L.  Mills . 

Clinton  Woodard  . 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

Arthur  Halstead  . 

Ernest  Benjamin  &.  Son . 

Bernard  Lunger  . 

Ralph  Tanne'r  . . 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

David  Knoll  . 

Irving  Fleming  .  . . 

John  Brandley  . 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Robert  Adams  . . . 

ERIE  COUNTY 

George  J.  Winter  .  . . . 

Earl  W.  Pfarner . 

Jacob  Monkelbaan  . 

Harry  Finch  . 

GENESSE  COUNTY 

Joseph  Dries  .  . 

Robert  C.  White . . . 

Hawley  Stock  Farm . 

Peter  De  Felice . . 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 

Elden  L.  Brown . 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Howard  Lee  . 

Ralph  Nohle  . 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

Robert  Pickard  . 

Daisy  S.  Everman . . 

Bruce  Acomb  . . 

Wm.  G.  Carney . 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Robotham  Farms  . . . 

Leslie  Bronson  &.  Son . 

Wm.  Petcauage  .  . 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Wilbur  E.  Luke . 

Elmer  Levcrenz  . . 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Howard  Yurkewecz  .  . . 

Wm.  Yurkewecz  . 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Robert  M .  Johnson . . 

Raymond  W.  Wienke . 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Sholtz  Bros . 

Graig  &.  Gerald  Sholtz . 

Verne  Eckel  A  Sons . . . . 


Yield 

62.11 

144.95 
I  14.29 
110.62 
86.54 

I  13.92 
107.18 
102.79 
95.16 

99.44 

87.19 

79.06 


84.65 

102.61 

102.31 
95.49 
92.26 

129.06 

120.31 
119.98 
102.28 

92.1 1 

95.85 

73.60 

145.19 

135.61 

132.87 

129.39 

121.58 

107.39 
81.75 

100.74 

84.22 


.  82.93 
.  77.25 

.120.67 
.  I  16.36 

.  133.02 
.  I  18.47 
I  I  1.36 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Cecil  E.  Reeves  . 

Donald  D.  Sayles . 

Carl  Satmonsen  &.  Son . 

Ackles  Bros .  . 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

George  C.  Moore . .....: . 

White  Farm  Co . 

Gillam  Brothers  . 

Theodore  Minns  . 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

Harry  Flatt  . 

Lloyd  Loke  . . . 

Robert  W.  Matson . 

Lorenzo  Winkley*  . 


OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Glen  Hardcastle  . 

Frederick  G.  Rumsey .  . 

Gerald  Richardson  . 

Paul  P.  Spicer .  . 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Piridar  Bros . 

Seward  Joslyn  .  .  . 

Jacob  Plaisier  . 

K.  Theodore  Scholl . 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 

Francis  0.  Robbins . 

SENECA  COUNTY 

Batty  Bros .  . 

W.  H.  Caple . 


TIOGA  COUNTY 

Dr.  Russell  Beardslee  . 

Charles  P.  Leasure . . 

Glenn  Kuney  . . 

Elmer  Gable  . 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY 

Lawrence  C.  Howser . 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Jack  A.  Gill . 

Harry  Quick  . . . 

Norman  Kellar  . 

Russell  Trowbridge . 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Donald  Herrington  . 

Edward  Lamb  . 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Charles  Kemp . 

WYOMING  COUNTY 
Francis  Gebel  .  . .  . . 


YATES  COUNTY 

Elmer  C.  Lilyea . 

Claude  R.  Loree . 

John  0.  Power . . . 

Donald  Fullagar  . 


Yield 

. 143.22 
106.49 

101.17 
. 101.15 

.  144.60 
.137.92 
.  136.87 
. 133.44 

.122.44 
.  1 19.77 
. 108.74 
100.29 

135.17 
.  1 10. 12 
.  85.48 
.  80.01 

.  136.32 
109.27 
.  99.24 
.  91.10 

.  90.71 

.139.26 
.  112.47 

. 107.83 
.  97.84 
.  93.02 
.  87.25 


...  106.53 

...105.63 
...  99.93 
...  93.49 
...  72.72 

...  92.79 
...  83.74 

...  96.49 

. ..127.51 

...128.68 
...  126.06 
...116.11 
. . .105.30 


‘Junior  Entry 


DeKalb  Agricultural  Association,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  DeKalb  Chix 


PLANTED  BY  MORE  FARMERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SEED  CORN  FOR  14  STRAIGHT  YEARS 


uoi  ur  vc wml. 1 1  ■ 

VEGETABLES 

>  BEET- Detroit  Dark  Red 

>  CABBAGE-Danish  Ballhead 

(Hollander  Type) 

>  CARROT-Red  Cored  Chantenay 
i  LETTUCE-Cornell  456 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  66  years  of  breeding  and 
selecting.  WRITE  DEPT.  A-4 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

•  Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 


ROCHesrifttnY 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOK  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstelns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
vllle.  New  York. 


CANADIAN  Dairy  Cattle.  Cattle  Dealer  in  Ontario 
wants  connections  with  parties  interested  to  buy  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle.  Fred  Bauml,  Brockville,  Ontario. 
Phone  3808  after  8  p.m. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOB  SALE — Bull  born  Sept.  1953.  Grandson  of  Doug- 
laston  Lady  Augusta  Ex.,  5  AB  daughters,  4  Ex.,  and 
Coldspring's  Romulus  Beauty  Ex.,  14374 — 740  Jr4.  Dam 
from  an  outstanding  cow  family  made  10875 — 488  Sr2 
2x.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers  all  ages.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

GUERNSEY  Bull  Calf  —  Born  May  21,  1953— a  back¬ 
ground  of  good  type  and  high  production.  Dam  classi¬ 
fied  very  good  and  produced  92,705  M. — 382G  F.  7% 
lactations  2X,  maternal  granddam — classified  excellent — 
longtime  record  136,767  M.  5941  F.  Complete  pedigree 
sent  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  T.B.  and  blood  tested  Guernsey  cows 
(4  milking,  1  just  fresh,  1  close).  2  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bulls  (2  weeks  and  IS  months),  very  good  dams, 
artificially  sired,  (Wallace.  Imperial  Dean).  Moderate 
price.  Suszynski,  River  Rd.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Tel  6902. 


AYRSHIRE 


BULL  CALF  bom  October  20.  His  sire,  our  Scotch  im¬ 
ported  bull  Dunduff  Snackbar.  The  calf’s  dams  first 
three  records  average  11855  milk,  552  fat.  His  grand¬ 
dam  has  nine  records  averaging  11362  milk,  497  fat. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  bull  calf  that  is  sired  by  a 
good  Scotch  bull  out  of  heavy  Penshurst  bred  dams 
this  the  fellow  you  want.  He  is  outstanding  in  type. 
Priced  at  $105.00.  Good  Hope  Ayrshires,  Old  Chatham, 
New  York. 


BRAHMAN 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  Registered  Brahman  cows  due  to  calve 
in  the  spring  and  one  bull  or  will  trade  for  Shetland 
Ponies.  RUssell  C.  Miller,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


80  HEAD — New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves — 
300  to  400  lbs.  Either  steers  or  heifers  available — your 
choice.  Zenda  Farms — 1000  Islands — Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Office  phone  218. 


HEREFORDS  —  purebred  Polled.  1  yearling  bull,  2 
yearling  heifers,  2  cows.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango 
Forks,  R.D.  1,  New  York.  Route  369. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  Small  commercial  Angus  herd.  22  females, 
3  years,  one  bull.  Southern  Vermont.  Box  514-BZ,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  an  International  Champion.  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Angus  Bull  for  Sale:  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines  and  type.  17  mo.  old,  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
Priced  reasonable.  For  further  details  write  William  J. 
Slaight,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Phone  652-R. 


20  REGISTERED  Angus  cows  heavy  in  calf  to  son  of 
1946  International  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  Popular 
families.  Reasonably  priced.  Chuck  Simmons,  Twin 
Ridge  Farm,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Chatham  26491. 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen-Angus.  20  cows,  10  heifers, 
2  bulls — Prices  reasonable.  E.  S.  Brown,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  at  my  farm.  7  matched  pairs  of  3  year 
old  Belgian  colts,  weighing  from  2,500  to  3,400  lbs. 
per  pair.  Also  4  matched  pairs  of  4  year  old  mules, 
weighing  from  2,000  to  2,800  lbs.  per  pair.  All  broke 
to  drive.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Stanley  513Y23. 


SHETLAND  Ponies  for  sale  at  all  times.  Hoosier 
Prince  G.  23357  at  stud.  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.H. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE.  Sixteen  Registered  Shropshire  Bred  ewes. 
Ready  to  start  lambing.  Peter  Huntington,  Westford, 
New  York. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  pigs 
all  ages  for  breeders.  Can  ship  OK.  Good  stock.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Plott  at  Stud.  Fee  $40.00.  Howard  A. 
Chick,  East  Lebanon,  Maine. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York, 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
breeding.  $30.00;  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer 
Penna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slatervllle  Road 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 


PEDIGREED  German  Shepherd  pups,  male  or  female 
$75.00  Leonard,  76  Main,  Denville,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


FOR  SALE:  Border  Collie  pups  from  registered  parents. 
Cattle  dogs.  F.  W.  Eighmey,  phone  Phelps  168-W-2. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Dachshund  pups  for  sale.  John  Peek, 
Lyndonville,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE  —  Toy  Fox  Tenter  puppies — Jacob  Tait, 
DeLancey,  N.  Y.  Phone  Delhi  7-2312. 


FOR  SALE:  Airedale  pups,  litter  registered,  females 
$15.00,  males  $25.00  —  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  Collie  puppies,  A.K.C.  registered.  Mrs.  S. 
V.  Jones,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  4-4335. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  puppies.  Ready  for  new  homes. 
A.K.C.  Christopher  Robinson,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Phone  65F4. 


BEAUTIFUL  5  mo.  Newfoundland  Female — Reg.  won¬ 
derful  companions — $50.00.  Black.  Michael  Kershner 
Farmington,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  One  young  s/w  purebred  collie  male.  Rosy 
Acres  Collie  Kennels,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Ph.  9-2443. 


POULTRY 


10  FREE  CHICKS  with  every  100  ordered,  at  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  if  order  is  placed  before  April  1.  Sensa¬ 
tional  cut  price  values !  Egg  bred  chicks.  U.  S.  ap¬ 
proved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  an.d  cross  breeds. 
Pullets  or  cockerels.  Low  as  $8.95  per  100.  Mt.  Healthy 
special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that-  really 
pay  off,  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  Many 
matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  (record  of  performance)  males. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  big 
early  order  'discount.  Order  early.  Save  money.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt,  Healthy,  Ohio.  Dept.  AA. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D  Reds.  Rocks.  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7.  Pa. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns,  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer, 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS  $57.00  per  100,  4!/3  weeks  old.  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Also  pc "orum  clean  chicks,  for  eggs  or  meat,  including 
Ames  in-Cross,  -  the  white  egg  bird  and  Peachblow 
Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  information  upon 
request.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


JACOBS  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  top  performance 
on  the  farm.  Our  strain-cross.  Mount  Hope  males  to 
our  females,  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  They  have 
what  it  takes  for  a  good  commercial  flock.  Ask  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  Jacobs  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Aurora,  New  York.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  2491. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sqx  and  breed,  $2.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220, 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline's  Chickery. 
Strausstown,  Pa. 

MARSHALL'S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols'  New  Hamp- 
shires  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buvers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


FORD’S  White  Leghorns — Proven  for  profits.  Brender 
strain— highest  livability  and  lowest  leucosis  during 
average  of  first  three  years  in  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test,  winner  of  second  test.  Vernon  Ford,  Route  6, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-5622.  * 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New’  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS — Contes*-  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free 
circular.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


STRAIGHT-From-The-Shoulder  Talk.  We  make  no 
high-pressure  claims  for  Ebenwood  Farm  “Business 
Hamps.”  These  are  real  dual-purpose  New  Hampshires, 
backed  by  years  of  carefu»  breeding  or  consistent, 
high  egg  production — plus  the  ability  to  turn  out  plump 
broilers  and  roasters.  Write  today  for  catalog.  Eben¬ 
wood  Farm,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


HELM’S  PULLORUM  Clean  Chicks.  Nationally  famous 
thirty  years.  Immediate  delivery.  High  official  contest 
records.  Free  brooding  bulletins.  Illinois  Hatchery, 
Metropolis,  Illinois. 


TOP  QUALITY  Leghorn  and  Red  Rock  cross  chicks 
from  Pedigreed  300  egg  stock.  Customers  report  90% 
egg  production,  from  last  year's  pullets.  Hatchery  es¬ 
tablished  1916.  David  Hammond,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm, 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS  —  White  Leghorns  800  April  layers.  Excel¬ 
lent  strain.  Ready  for  delivery  now  or  later.  Grosser’s 
Pullet  Farms,  Churehville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  BETTER  Poults  At  Lower  Prices.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze— large  broad  W’hite — Beltsville.  Healthy,  livable 
— fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  pictures  and  proof.  1,000 
lots  delivered  free.  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant.  Box  G,  Mid- 
dlecreek.  Pa. 

EMPIRE  White  Turkey  Poults  for  superior  table  birds. 
Write  for  prices  and  dates  Fores!  Farms.  Webster. 
New  York. 

WHY  ARE  Linesville  Broad-Breasted  poults  more 
profitable?  Practical  turkey  growers  tell  why  in  our 
hew  free  circular.  Hatching  turkey  poults  exclusively 
and  from  our  own  Penna. -U.S.  Pullorum  clean  breed¬ 
ers.  Three  popular  breeds.  Write  today.  Linesville 
Hatchery,  Box  31,  Linesville,  Pennsylvania. 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadow-brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2, 
Penna. 


TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available. 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert’s 
Hatchery,  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. 


BROAD  BREASTED  White  Holland  Bronze,  poults 
$70.00  hundred;  eggs  $30.00  hundred.  March,  April, 
disease  free.  Sickinger  Farm,  South  Walpole,  Mass. 


C.  LUKAS — New,  improved,  heavy  broad  w’hite  poults 
and  hatching  egg.  Some  choice  dates  still  open.  Never 
Pullorum  reactor.  Write  for  prices  and  dates.  Ridge¬ 
wood  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


DUCKS 


ROUEN  DUCKS — Giant  10  lb.  stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00. 
Fawns  $2S.00  Rouens  50c  ea.  Avlesburys,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Tou¬ 
louse,  White,  Brown  China  goslings,  Brahma  and  Biack 
Giant  chicks.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting  Penna 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $S.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins, 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


GEESE 


GEESE— Traditional  Christmas  fowl  goose  booklet  10c 
—Complete  information,  goslings  prices — Northnode'' 
Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 


BUY  Pilgrim  Geese!  Know  who’s  who.  Males  white, 
females  gray.  Trio’s  $25.00.  Frances  Meddaugh.  Purling 
New  York. 


30SLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices.  William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  2. 
New  York. 


PUREBRED  Pilgrim  Geese  Hatching  Eggs  $1.00  each. 
Karl  Debler,  Chesterfield  Roa.,,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


EM  DEN  Goslings,  Toulouse  Rouen  Ducklings.  Dr.  Max 
Albrecht,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  SellersviUe  24.  Penna. 


MINK 


RAISE  MINK  —  Free  booklet,  pen  plans,  inside 
“secrets,’’  feed,  care.  Mink  are  money  makers.  Investi¬ 
gate  today.  Lawrence  Molgard,  Brigham  City  44,  Utah. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7.50  gallon; 
5  lb.  can  sugar  $6.00.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Bert  Pres¬ 
cott.  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont. 


FRUIT 


LIVE  LONGER,  Feel  better,  eating  Riolem  juiceful, 
uncolored  oranges,  grapefruit.  $2.50  bushel,  Riolemag, 
Palatka,  Florida. 


PECANS 


PECANS  direct  from  grower.  Selected  Stuarts,  also 
Schleys,  5  pounds,  $3.00.  Regular  Stuarts,  5  pounds, 
$2.50;  No.  1  mixed,  5  pounds,  $2.25;  No.  2  mixed, 
5  pounds,  $1.75  Shelled  pecan  meats.  3  pounds,  $3.50. 
All  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms.  Clymer,  New  York. 


POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Cow  feed  potatoes,  size  B.  15  ton  lots. 
Steve  J.  Doroski,  Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  5-3862.  , 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox 
Phone — Bergen  97.  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reiscb 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

March  20  Issue  . 

...  Closes  March  5 

Apr!l  3  Issue . 

..Closes  March  19 

April  17  Issue  . 

....  Closes  April  2 

May  1  Issue . 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  State  inspected.  Northern 
grown— 25  Standard  and  Everbearing  varieties;  Neiv 
Durham  (Red),  Amber  (Yellow)  Raspberries —  Blue- 
berries — Blackberries.  Catalog  and  planting  guide  free 
Walter  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  raspberry  plants.  Leading  va¬ 
rieties — circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay, 
New  York. 


VIGOROUS  State  Inspected  Vermont  grown  strawberry 
plants,  Catskill  and  Temple  50-$2.00;  100 — $3.15;  250 
—$7.00;  500 — 812.00;  1,000— $21. 00.  Superfection  ever- 
bearing  50-$3.25;  100-$5.50.  Trimmed  ready  to  set. 
Red  Raspberry  plants,  large  Lathajns  25 — $3.25;  50— 
$5.50;  100— $10.00;  500— $45.00.  New  Durham  ever- 
bearing  25— $4,00:  50— $6.50;  100— $11.00.  Raspberries 
are  very  profitable  and  easy  to  grow.  Medium  size 
plants  %  price.  Instructions  included,  postpaid.  Glenn 
L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


■HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain 
R.  D.  4.  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-82S2. 

HIGH  quality  dairy  hay,  delivered  truckload  or  carload 
E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  7-4461. 


HAY— First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-wheat 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike.  Syracuse 
N.  Y.  Phone  92885. 


CANADIAN  Top  Quality  Hay,  low  price,  delivered  car¬ 
load  lots,  also  truckload  shipments  made  from  barns. 
W.  Austin,  27  Hillside  Avenue,  Westmount,  P.Q. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs  25  Large  bulbs  assorted  colors,  ail 
well  known  varieties  for  $1.50;  100  for  $5.50.  Catalog 
on  request.  Hillside  Gardens,  Olean  Road,  South  Wales, 
New  York. 


GLADIOLUS:  100  medium  bulbs.  Gorgeous  colors.  25 
prize  varieties.  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores,  Georgetown,  New  York. 


GLADIOLUS:  Choice  mixed,  jumbos  $4.00  per  100; 
large  $3.00;  medium,  $2.00;  small,  $1.00.  Tuberoses, 
25  large  or  50  small,  $1.00  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Virginia. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


NURSERY  Stock:  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color,  free 
catalog.  Attach  25c  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with 
our  free  catalog  a  hand  pruning  knife  worth  $1.00. 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 


GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens  Profitable.  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide.  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Dept.  AA  Johnstown,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  1S94-S  dime  pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913 
nickel  $1,000.00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  25c.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (D-350), 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


WOOL — Raw  Furs,  Highest  Market  Prices  Paid.  Ship 
Direct  to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  coin  slot  pianos.  Seeburg,  Link 
Wurlitzer,  Nelson-Wiggen  and  rolls  to  play  on  these 
old  pianos;  also  want  old  Mills  rolls  to  play  on  the 
Mills  Violano  Virtuoso.  Richard  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Pa. 

INTERESTED  in  buying  for  private  collection  early 
vintage  automobiles.  Theodore  Trice,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED — For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co,  11]  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 


A  DRESS-lingerie  shop  in  your  home.  No  investment. 
Good  commissions.  Write  for  Sample  Book.  Modern 
Manner,  260DB,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Clean,  reliable  man  for  dairy  farm  help. 
C.  F.  Riefler,  Hamburg,  R.2,  New  York.  Tel.  EM,  4348 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  for  leghorn  breeding  farm. 
Good  salary.  4-room  bungalow,  other  considerations. 
Indian  Head  Farm,  Toms  River.  New  Jersey. 

MARRIED  man,  experience  orchard  work  and  machin¬ 
ery.  By  April  1st.  Some  general  farming.  George  Wood¬ 
ward,  Blossom  jfarm,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1, 
New  York. 

FREE:  Home  Movie  catalogue  of  16mm  and  8mm; 
silent  and  sound  films.  Continental  Film  Dist.,  Dept. 
1A,  Box  109,  Palisades  Park,  New  Jersey. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  Days— Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad— any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negafive,  for  only 
35c.  America's  Quality  Finishers  since  .  1920.  Ray’s 
Photo  Service.  Dept.  NE.  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 
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SAFE  •  FAST#  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
. — by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  lot  teats 

CT-T— 

Large  —  for  lugei  teats 

48  Dilators . . 

24  Dilators .  . 

At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO 

MONTCLAIR  is,  NEW  JERSEY 


n. 


flEX-O  medicated 

tbat  dilator^ 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 


dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


WOOLEN  Yard  Goods  for  rugs  or  garments.  100% 
wool,  preshrunk.  54  to  56  inches  wide,  broadcloths, 
covert  and  fleece,  these  are  no  longer  being  made  at  the 
mills.  Rare  colors  at  more  than  50%  off  price,  far 
below  mill  cost.  Bargain  at  $1.90  a  yard.  Free  samples. 
Postage  is  extra.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Colors 
are  black,  wine,  kelly  green,  hunter  green,  moss  green, 
mint  green,  chartreuse,  grey.  American  beauty,  rasp¬ 
berry,  brown,  orange,  cocoa,  purple,  rust.  Quality  Coat 
Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  STRIPS,  hooking  &  braiding,  send  for  free 
samples.  100%  wool  finest  Quality.  Nudes  &  beige  for 
background  and  dyeing,  all  straight  edges,  $1.25  pound. 
Other  colors  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  pound.  We  have 
satisfied  the  fussiest  teachers.  Money  back  guarantee. 
We  send  only  the  colors  you  ask  for.  Try  us,  visit 
our  factory,  see  garments  made.  Quality  Coat  Factory. 
187  Orange  Street,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  for  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  V  ermont. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladii  dresses  $1.09 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  CATALOG,  just  outl  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  34  states,  coast-to-coast,  over  3200  bargains 
described.  Green  cover.  Mailed  free.  World’s  largest; 
54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  150  acre  farm  to  rent  all  equipped  with  30, 
4u  head.  Tel.  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  641-J4. 


FREE  Catalogue  —  Otkego,  Delaware  Co.  farms  and 
summer  homes.  Write  to  Frank  Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors, 
108  Chestnut  Street,  Oneonta,  New  York.  Phone  2778. 
No  obligation. 


55-ACRE  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm  including  modern  7- 
room  semi-bungalow,  never-failing  water  supply,  four- 
car  garage,  2  stories;  two  poultry  houses;  one  30’  by 
llO’-four  stories;  other  22’  by  60’-three  stories,  17.000 
capacity  incubator;  13  stanchion  cow  barn,  30’  by  40’, 
new  milk  house;  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  all 
buildings.  Tool  shed,  colony  houses,  range  shelters.  8 
acres  woodlands,  farm  borders  on  lake.  Located  1  mile 
from  Berkshire  on  hard-top  road,  off  Route  38.  W.  A. 
Simmons,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


SIX  ACRES,  three  rooms  $6,800;  48  acres,  eight  rooms 
$9,500;  99  acres,  farmhouse,  barn  $21,500;  78  acres, 
beautiful  remodeled  farmhouse,  barns  $37,000.  Others. 
Request  descriptions.  Please  state  wants.  Paul  Bought - 
on,  Farm  Broker,  V/2  Dolson  Ave,.  Middletown,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 


MODERN  Dairy  Farm,  500  acres,  64  head.  12  room 
house,  2  apartments,  3  barns,  farm  equipment.  Good 
opportunity  father  &  son,  Free  catalogue.  Barnstead 
Realty  Co.,  Barnstead,  N.  H. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts.  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo.  N.  D. 


SILOS—  Fair  prices  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  12A  combine,  New  Holland 
baler,  102Q  tractor,  all  in  good  shape.  Will  sell  or  trade 
for  milking  cows  or  heifers.  Write  Carl  A.  Covell, 
Haviland  Road,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  Tel.  2-8243, 
Glens  Falls. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


M 


EAT  habits  change  because 
folks  change.  Or  is  it  just  a 
matter  of  their  becoming  used 
to  the  types  and  kinds  of  meat 
available  to  them?  This  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  livestock  man  for  he  must 
oroduce  what  the  public  will  buy.  He 
must  also  produce  the  type,  kind  and 
fleshed  animal  that  will  make  him  a 
dollar.  Which  of  these  two  situations 
controls  his  operation? 

Many  can  remember  the  time  when 
any  beef  animal  weighing  less  than 
1,100  pounds  was  not  yet  heavy  enough 
for  market.  Today,  probably  85  or  90% 
of  all  steer  and  heifer  beef  is  marketed 
weighing  under  1,000  pounds.  Was  this 
change  because  the  farmer  feels  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  carry  his  cattle  un¬ 
til  they  are  old  enough  to  put  on  this 
extra  weight  or  because  the  public  has 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


NEW  PTO  tractor  chain  saws.  $175.00.  C.  Loomis. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


BUY  TRACTOR  Parts  at  wholesale  prices —  free  116- 
page  tractor  parts  Blue  Book.  Lists  thousands  of  parts 
for  most  makes  and  models  of  tractor  and  implements. 
Extra  savings  on  accessories,  farm  equipment,  tools.  All 
merchandise  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed.  26  farm 
stores  serve  the  nation.  For  free  catalog  send  postcard 
to:  Tractor  Supply  Co.,  2705  Halsted,  Chicago  14, 
Quantity  limited.  Write  today. 


SEPTIC  TANK  —  Outdoor  toilet  Cleaner — Forget  dis¬ 
posal  worries!  One  PEPTANK  treatment  flushed  into 
toilet  monthly  unclogs  pipes,  reduces  mass  and  odor. 
Harmless  to  plumbing  and  fields.  Trial  Supply,  $1.25. 
Year’s  Supply,  $3.50.  Postpaid.  American  Chemical 
Products  Company  Dept.  K,  5 32  North  18th  Street, 
Richmond  23,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE:  Thruway  clearance;  IS  stanchions,  front 
rails,  posts  and  bows,  (Louden).  10  bushel  litter  car¬ 
rier.  110  feet  track  complete,  (Jamesway),  Hay  fork, 
track,  rope  &  Misc.  for  80’  barn.  Ensilage  cutter  com¬ 
plete  with  pipe.  Arthur  Harder,  Hurley,  N.  Y.  King¬ 
ston  3587W. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven — 3-A — Swcdesboro,  New  Jersey. 


QUALITY  Used  Equipment  from  your  Caterpillar  deal¬ 
er.  the  Casellini- Venable  Corp.  An  excellent  stock  of 
quality  used  machinery — most  having  been  taken  in 
trade  on  new  Caterpillar  machines.  All  guaranteed  to  be 
exactly  as  listed — your  assurance  of  the  best  in  used 
equipment.  Caterpillar  D8-2U  Series  with  hydraulic 
bulldozer,  good  condition,  needs  few  repairs,  very  rea¬ 
sonable  as  is.  International  TD18  with  hydraulic  bull¬ 
dozer,  late  1950.  engine  just  overhauled.  All  very  good 
condition,  Caterpillar  D7,  new  1950  with  hydraulic 
angledozer,  all  reconditioned  and  guaranteed,  a  buy  at 
$12,900.00.  Caterpillar  D8-1H  Series  with  LeTourneau 
Cable  Bulldozer,  good  condition,  very  reasonable.  John 
Deere  MC  Crawler  tractor  with  dozer  and  Winch.  1952 — 
reasonable.  Several  ’’Caterpillar”  D4-60  tractors,  latest 
seAes  with  hydraulic  dozers  and  Winches,  reconditioned. 
Model  S  Quickway  Vs  Shovel  and  Backhoe  on  Inter¬ 
national  truck,  good  condition,  reasonable.  Several  good 
used  Motor  Graders,  ‘'Caterpillar’’  and  Galion.  Many 
many  other  items  to  choose  from  .  .  .  write,  wire,  phone 
your  needs  today!  Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  540 
No.  Main  St..  'Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  Barre  90. 

KEROSENE  space  heaters,  surplus,  slightly  used,  will 
heat  4  room  house,  guaranteed  condition,  $24.00,  also 
smaller  size  $19.00.  John  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y 
CRoton  1-4357. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


NORTHERN  cedar  posts  make  lasting  fence.  Get 
prices  seasoned.  Also  poles.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood, 

N.  Y. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5’  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15c  each  at  yard. 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Phone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering, 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Tel.  4498. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N,  Y. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing,  safe,  harmless  oowder.  Easy, 
economical  to  use.  Saves  digging,  pumping.  150,000 
customers  guarantee  satisfaction.  Details  Free.  Burson 
Laboratories,  Dept.  0-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


MAKE  MONEY  for  your  organization.  Sell  personalized 
stationery,  6”x7”,  blue  ink,  100  sh.  50  env.  $1.50. 
Write  for  details.  Brown  Printing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


PAKAKEET  cage  $10.00.  Toy  pups.  Miller’s  K.,  Pine 
City,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT  Meats:  Pound  $1.75;  three  pounds  $5.00 
postpaid.  Gagne  Gardens,  South  Iioyalton,  Vermont. 


lost  its  taste  for  heavy  beef  and  wants 
younger,  less  wasty  meat? 

Today  New  England  is  about  the 
only  section  of  the  country  where  they 
still  use  heavy,  fat,  roast  beef,  the  kind 
that,  cooking,  made  Grandma’s  whole 
house  smell  of  roast  beef.  Jewish  people 
still  use  a  good  many  heavy  fat  “fores” 
of  beef  but  they,  for  religious  reasons, 
will  not  use  anything  back  of  the  7th 
rib  on  any  animal. 

Economically  the  farmer  is  trying  to 
raise  an  animal  that  will  produce  the 
maximum  of  weight  of  the  desired 
flesh  in  the  shortest  time  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  feed. 

The  housewife  is  trying  to  buy  a 
maximum  of  good  meat  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  waste. 

It  would  seem  that  they  both  have 
made  remarkable  progress  until  you  be¬ 
gin  to  wonder  if  both  have  not  carried 
a  good  thing  too  far,  a  thing  not  hard 
for  us  Americans  to  do. 

In  recent  years,  many  millions  of 
“light”  cattle  (under  800  pounds)  have 
left  farms,  that  did  not  bring  enough 
to  pay  their  way  from  their  call  stage 
to  this  light  weight  when  marketed. 
They  made  pretty  good  meat,  were  not 
wasty  and  the  housewife  had  all  the 
best  of  it.  This  experience  has  been 
.costly  and  a  mistake,  for  many  of  these 
cattle  would  have  made  money  had  the 
farmer  put  more  weight  on  them. 

Now,  the  housewife  is  making  a  mis¬ 
take;  she  is  passing  up  good  meat  and 
buying  processed  meats,  in  many  cases 
paying  as  much  or  more  than  she 
would  for  the  good  chewing  kind.  To¬ 
day,  thin  animals,  particularly  thin 
cows,  are  often  bringing  more  than  fat 
ones.  This  is  simply  because  fatless 
animals  make  better  processed  meats 
than  fat  animals.  So  right  now  we  have 
a  livestock  picture  of  the  farmer  sell¬ 
ing  his  thin  cows  and  not  trying  to  feed 
and  fatten  them  up  before  marketing. 
He  will  lose  money  if  he  does  unless 
they  are  really  young  and  straight  or 
so  thin  they  carry  no  meat. 

Does  the  farmer  bring  these  changes 
upon  himself  or  does  the  housewife 
force  him  into  them  ?  If  you  say  it’s  the 
housewife,  think  of  lamb.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  desired  lamb  was  one 
not  too  fat  and  which  weighed  75 
pounds  to  not  over  80  pounds,  while  to¬ 
day,  the  lamb  in  demand  must  weigh 
over  90  pounds  and  must  be  really  fat, 
just  the  reverse  of  what  has  happened 
to  beef.  So  YOU  answer  this  one! 

P.S.  I  heard  it  said  the  other  day  that 
the  dairyman  who  doesn’t  feed  his 
calves  real  milk  has  no  business  criti¬ 
cizing  his  neighbor  for  not  feeding  real 
butter  to  his  children. 

—  A. a.  — 

Seeding  grass  and  clover  seed  on  a 
lumpy,  poorly  prepared  field  is  much 
the  same  as  throwing  a  handful  of 
marbles  into  a  crate  of  grapefruit. 


ONLY 

228“ 


SAW 


IF  YOU  CUT  ANY  WOOD  .  .  . 
there's  a  Lombard  Sow  made  and 
proved  to  cut  it  better.  Sizes  to  48". 


GET  FREE  FOLDER  —  SEND  COUPON 


I 


LOMBARD,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


|  Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


LOMBARD 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

224  Main  Street 
Ashland,  Mass. 


WINDGALL? 


Here’s  how  to  get 
your  horse  back 
to  work  fast: 


“In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12  N.Y. 


WITH 


YOU  CAN  PUT 
LIFE  IN  YOUR  CALVES 

MILK-SAVER 


Ask  your  dealer  for  MILK-SAVER,  the  nutritionally  balanced, 
easily  digestible,  calf  food  that  can  save  you  up  to  400%  on 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf.  Contains  Vitamins  A,  D  and  Bu 
and  TWO  antibiotics  -  Terramycin  and  Aureomycin. 


Manufactured  by 


Please  send  me  information  on  how 
MILK- SAVER 
can  put  life  in  my  calves. 


fOOO  CO.,  IOC. 


Name: 


SERUMG  FEED  DEEDS  SIDCE  1899 

BINGHAMTON  1,  NEW  YORK 


Address: . 
City: - 


(172)  36 


American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1954 


This  spring 
use  Swift  s 

Blertrt , 

Brimm  & 

Pasturgro 

to  produce 

MORE  per  acre, 

per  hour,  per  animal 

You’ll  find  that  it  is  good  business  to  feed  your  crops 
and  pastures  with  the  chemically  hitched  growth 
elements  in  BLENN,  BRIMM  &  PASTURGRO. 

That’s  because  they  produce  extra  yields,  or  more 
meat  and  milk,  which  lower  your  unit 
production  costs  .  .  .  make  you  more 
money.  Order  your  needs  today  from 
your  nearest  Authorized 
Swift  Agent  or  dealer. 

Buy  at  the  sign 

of  the  Red  Steer 


GREENDALE  FARMS  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY  —  MARCH  20  —  South  Salem,  New  York 

At  the  farm  '/j  mile  East  of  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  on  Route  35,  Westchester  County,  15  miles 
West  of  Danbury,  Conn.  6  miles  East  of  Katonah,  12  miles  South  of  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Blood  Tested  within  30  days,  T.B.  Accredited,  Calf  Vaccinated,  Mastitis  Tested. 

25  just  fresh  and  Close  Springers — 20  fresh  in  fall  and  bred  back  for  fall.  Many  years  in 
DHIA  testing.  Records  up  to  500  lbs.  fat. 

HERD  SIRE  SELLS 

SU  V A  LOCHINVAR  CHAMP — A  son  of  Osborndale  King  of  fhc  Lochinvars  out  of  Miller  Acres 
De  Jessibuel  with  868  fat  from  22,440  milk  on  2x  milking  in  365  da.  Dam  was  2  yr.  old 
state  champion  when  she  made  596  fat  from  19,140  milk  on  2x  milking  in  365  days. 

Many  are  sired  by  “Champ”  and  many  more  are  bred  to  him. 

THIS  IS  A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  —  THERE  WILL  BE  MANY  BARGAINS 

R.  Austin  Backus  Sale  starts  11:00  A.M.  Large  heated  Lewis  Kahn 

5ale  Manager  tent.  Lunch  Available.  Catalogs  ot  Owner 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  ringside.  _  South  5alem,  N.  Y. 


LABECA  FARM  HEIFER  DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  March  13,  1954  —  12:00  Noon  Sharp 

On  Rt.  19  at  the  Junction  of  Rt.  19  and  33  at  Bergen,  New  York;  18  miles  West  of  Rochester. 

Due  to  Carl  Almquist’s  continued  serious  illness  with  Polio,  it  is  necessary  to  disperse  the  heifers,  herd 
sires  and  the  complete  line  of  modern  machinery. 

36  Head  Registered  and  Hi-Grade  Holstein  Heifers.  This  is  an  excellent  group  of  heifers, 
many  from  the  High  Producing  Milking  Herd  sold  at  the  December  12th  Sale,  with  records 
up  to  18,000  lbs.  milk.  2  Top  Herd  Sires.  The  3  year  old  Pabst  Regal  Son  out  of  the  famous 
Ona  Wayne  Ormsby  Family  will  be  sold,  together  with  several  daughters.  Also  the  3  year 
old  Machold  Bertram  Lohishe  Bull  will  sell.  Several  daughters  from  selected  artificial  sires. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN  FARM  MACHINERY 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  GRAIN — Large  quantity  of  baled  hay  and  straw,  some  choice;  400  bu. 
Wong  Winter  Barley;  1200  bu.  Clinton  Oats;  1500  bu.  Ear  Corn;  Quantity  of  Silage. 

LUNfH  AVAILABLE  AT  SALE  —  —  W.  E.  ALMQUIST  &  SON,  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  Bergen,  New  York  TERMS:  CASH 


Ayrshire  Bulls 

5  Bulls — 4  to  22  months  old.  Dams  records 
from  509  to  666  Fat.  305  days,  2x.  Sire  has 
5  daughters  average  11,944  M — 4.34% — 519 
Fat.  Herd  Average  1953 — 12,352  M,  4.3% — 
535  Fat.  Type  classification  .871. 

CRAIGY  BURN  FARM,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  AYRSHIRES 

Heifers,  calves,  from  record  dams 
and  approved  sires. 

MYERBRAE  AYRSHIRES 
Barnerville,  New  York 


Editor  Eastman 


Director  Simons 


Turning  The  Tables 


THE  tables  were  turned  on  our  Edi¬ 
tor  Ed  Eastman  last  month.  In 
order  to  honor  the  members  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  for  their  continuing  devoted  and 
worthwhile  services  to  the  farmers, 
homemakers  and  rural  youth  of  the 
state,  American  Agriculturist  invited 
them  all  to  breakfast  during  an  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  conference  at  Ithaca. 

However,  L.  R.  Simons,  Director  of 
Extension,  was  toastmaster,  and  took 
advantage  of  that  to  change  the 
program.  Before  giving  Ed  a  chance  to 
address  the  350-odd  extensioners  pres¬ 
ent,  Director  Simons  presented  Editor 
Eastman  with  a  beautifully  engraved 
citation  from  the  Extension  Service, 
which  read: 

ENCOMIUM 

for 

EDWARD  ROE  EASTMAN 

In  recognition  of  the  manifold  de¬ 
voted  services  rendered  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  rural  life  as  author, 
editor,  educator,  rural  philosopher 
and  humanitarian  in  perpetuating 
the  wisdom  of  abundant  and  gra¬ 
cious  living  everywhere,  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  New  York 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  gratefully  pre¬ 
sents  this  citation. 

The  citation  was  signed  by  Director 
Simons;  Fred  B.  Morris,  State  Leader 
of  County  Agricultural  Agents;  Orrilla 
W.  Butts,  State  Leader  of  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agents;  and  Albert 
Hoefer,  State  4-H  Club  Leader. 

Ed  Eastman,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  State’s  first  county  agents  and  as¬ 
sistant  state  leader  before  turning  to 
editorial  work,  spoke  with  a  warm,  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Extension  Service.  “I  mar- 


SPARROWS! 

We  are  having  serious  trouble  on 
our  farm  with  sparrows.  Huge  flocks 
get  into  our  buildings  and,  recently, 
they  even  got  .into  our  garage  when 
the  door  was  left  open.  We  had  to 
wash  the  car  before  we  could  use  it. 
Have  you  or  any  reader  any  sugges¬ 
tions  for  control  of  these  pests  ?  We 
have  cats  on  the  farm,  so  do  not  want 
to  use  poison.— Mrs.  C.S. 


vel  at  your  ability  not  only  to  keep  up 
with  the  tremendous  advances  and  all 
the  new  practices,  but  also  to  find  the 
means  and  time  to  pass  on  to  rural 
people  the  information  that  has  led  and 
is  leading  to  higher  production  on  our 
farms  and  to  better  rural  living,”  he 
said.  “We  of  American  Agriculturist 
honor  and  salute  you!” 

—  A. a.  — 

UNDERGOES  SURGERY 
AT  99 

N  YOUR  issue  of  Dec.  19  the  edi¬ 
torial  “Surgery  helps  old  people” 
brings  to  mind  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  about  14  years  ago  in  Stone 
Mills,  N.  Y.  An  old  gentleman  85  years 
old,  having  had  a  hernia  for  a  number 
of  years  and  not  having  taken  too  good 
care  of  it  had  a  strangulation.  He  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital,  where  an  emer¬ 
gency  operation  was  performed,  and  he 
still  continued  to  operate  his  general 
store  for  a  number  of  years. 

About  a  year  ago  a  circulatory  con¬ 
dition  developed  in  his  right  knee.  It 
got  so  bad  the  old  gentleman  had  to 
use  crutches  to  get  around.  On  Jan. 
3,  ’54  he  entered  the  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  amputation  of  his  leg 
above  the  knee.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  doing  fine,  and  he  also  celebrated  his 
99th  birthday  in  the  hospital  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8  .—G.W.H. 
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GENERAL  MILLS  is  putting  certifi¬ 
cates  worth  real  cash  into  every 
bag  of  flour.  Any  bonafide  organi¬ 
zation  such  as  a  church  or  church 
group,  parent  teachers,  veterans 
organizations,  scouts,  or  any  na¬ 
tional  or  community  charity,  can 
redeem  these  Betty  Crocker  Fund 
Certificates.  These  certificates  have 
a  value  of  V: 2  cent  per  pound  of 
Gold  Medal  Kitchen-Tested  Flour. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  irrigating 
you  certainly  will  be  interested  in 
the  booklet  entitled  “What  You 
Should  Know  About  Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation.”  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  drop  a  post  card 
to  NEALE  RESEARCH  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  1218  Pershing  Square  Build¬ 
ing,  448  South  Hill  Street,  Los 
Angeles  13,  Calif. 


For  free  folders  about  power 
choring  in  dairy  barns,  write  to 
JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 
AG-154,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  or  Fort  At¬ 
kinson,  Wis. 

Belsaw’s  new  farmers’  sawmill 
was  first  shown  last  fall  at  a  very 
successful  farm  timber  show  in 
Missouri.  Big  crowds  watched  it 
saw  14-foot  logs  into  dimensional 
lumber.  It  was  powered  by  a  Farm- 
all  tractor.  This  saw  is  made  by 
the  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COM¬ 
PANY,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

"Modern  Farming  with  John 
Deere  Quality  Farm  Equipment"  is 
the  title  of  a  94-page  booklet 
which  is  available  from  JOHN 
DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  or 
from  your  local  John  Deere  dealer. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  full 
of  information,  de  sure  to  get  it! 

The  simplest  way  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  latest  CASE  equipment 
is  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
on  page  12  of  this  issue. 


Jobs  ordinarily  requiring  the  use  of 
a  ladder  or  a  hoist  can  now  be  done 
with  much  greater  safety  and  ease 
with  a  new  platform  attachment  for 
the  American  Four-Way  Hydraulic 
Loader.  The  four-way  which  mounts 
easily  on  any  standard  farm  tractor, 
is  manufactured  by  the  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  American  Road 
Equipment  Company  of  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

The  platform,  which  is  four  feet 
square,  is  built  on  a  heavy  steel 
frame  and  has  a  removable  guard 
r*>il.  It  can  safely  lift  a  man  for  work 
27  feet  in  the  air.  Therefore,  it  can 
be  used  for  scores  of  "high-up"  jobs, 
including  painting,  roofing,  spraying 
trees,  and  picking  fruit.  With  a 
"payload"  capacity  of  3,000  pounds, 
it  can  also  be  used  for  lifting  build¬ 
ing  and  other  materials. 


MANAGEMENT  OF 
LADINO 

T>ETTER  yields  were  obtained  in  ex- 
*-Iperiments  when  grass  was  grown 
with  ladino  than  when  it  was  grown 
alone.  Putting  in  red  clover  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  resulted  in  larger  first-year  yields 
but  less  ladino  and  lower  yields  later. 
Alfalfa  and  ladino  do  not  grow  well  to¬ 
gether;  ladino  should  be  grazed  at 
least  4  times  per  season  while  alfalfa 
can  not  tolerate  such  frequent  harvest. 

A  simple  mixture,  such  as  ladino  and 
one  grass,  was  at  least  as  good  as 
more  complex  mixtures  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  total  yield  and  sea¬ 
sonal  distribution.  Of  all  grasses  tried 
with  ladino,  smooth  bromegrass  and 
orchardgrass  are  the  only  ones  now 
recommended.  Brome  is  recognized  for 
its  high  palatability  and  orchardgrass 
for  its  continued  production  in  both 
cold  and  hot  weather  and  the  better 
maintenance  of  stands  under  frequent 
grazing  or  mowing.  For  short  rotations 
and  for  hay,  timothy  and  red  clover 
work  very  well  with  ladino. 

Mowing  at  a  height  of  2  inches  re¬ 
sulted  in  three  times  as  much  ladino 
and  10  per  cent  higher  yield  than  cut¬ 
ting  at  a  4-inch  height.  Best  yields 
were  obtained  by  cutting  when  the 
crop  was  10  inches  high  and  the  mow¬ 
er  set  to  cut  2  inches.  Delaying  the 
first  cutting  until  June  1  for  ladino- 
orchardgrass  and  to  June  15th  for  la- 
dino-timothy,  with  subsequent  mow¬ 
ings  when  the  crop  was  6  inches  high, 
was  the  high  yielding  system. — H.  D. 
Hughes,  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

—  A.  a.  — 

MORE  ABOUT  "CAT” 
MILK 

IN  our  February  6  issue  we  called 
attention  in  an  editorial  to  the  fact 
that  milkcans  are  dumped  so  hastily  at 
milk  receiving  plants  that  there  is  al¬ 
most  always  more  or  less  milk  left  in 
the  cans  for  which  the  farmer  does  not 
get  paid.  Since  the  editorial  appeared, 
a  man  close  to  the  milk  industry  writes 
as  follows: 

“I  believe  you  will  find  that  cans  are 
dumped  so  fast  that  at  least  a  pint  of 
milk  is  left  in  the  can.  I  believe  you  will 
also  find  in  most  of  these  plants  today  the 
can  remains  upside  down  as  the  can  fol¬ 
lows  the  conveyor  to  the  can  washer.  The 
milk  that  drains  from  the  can  is  caught 
in  a  little  trough  and  each  can  gets  a 
small  spray  of  cold  water  before  it 
reaches  the  washer.  The  milk  that  is 
drained  out  and  cold  rinse  water  finally 
goes  somewhere  and  is  all  saved. 

“I  recall  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
plant  managers  for  one  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies  a  few  years  ago.  They  reported 
how  much  butter  was  made  from  this 
milk,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whom 
the  butter  belonged  to.  Certainly  the  milk 
company  never  paid  for  the  milk.” 

—  a.  a.  — 

ONE  MAN’S  IDEA 

A  MILK  dealer  in  the  New  York 
area  is  trying  out  the  experiment 
of  giving  a  3c  discount  on  the  price  of 
milk  when  bought  in  quantities  of  3 
quarts  or  more  per  delivery.  He  says 
that  is  his  answer  to  meeting  chain 
store  cash  and  carry  prices.  He  also  ob¬ 
serves  that  this  idea  seems  to  be  a  way 
of  considerably  increasing  milk  con¬ 
sumption  among  people  whose  food 
budget  is  limited. 

As  the  wages  of  milk  drivers  and 
other  delivery  costs  especially  on  small 
deliveries  pile  up  this  may  be  an  im¬ 
portant  way  of  reducing  costs  and  pos¬ 
sibly  fully  as  important  in  helping 
stimulate  increased  consumption  of 
milk. 

In  Chicago,  sales  of  fluid  milk  in  gal¬ 
lon  containers  have  grown  from  11.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1949  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  at  the  present  time. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  continued  need 
for  re-telling  the  story  of  the  remark¬ 
able  food  value  of  milk. 

— J.  H.  Frandsen 


Three  Great  Lines 


Sawmills.  Threshers,  Peanut 
Pickers  &  Balers. 


Tractors.  Power  Units,  and 
Equipment  for  All  Farm  Needs. 


Forage  Harvester* 


When  you  want  the  latest 
and  best  in  tractors,  com¬ 
bines,  balers,  power  units, 
sawmills,  threshers,  or  forage 
harvesters,  look  to  your  Frick 
Branch  or  Distributor.  Along 
with  the  world-famous  M-M, 
Frick,  and  Fox  lines  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  handle  Bear  Cat 
feed  mills,  Rosenthal  husker- 
shredders  and  combines,  and 
similar  advanced  equipment. 

Get  catalogs  and  prices 
now  on  the  equipment  you 
need.  Write 

YOUR  FRICK  BRANCHES 

are  located  in: 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Easton,  Pa. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Montoursville,  Pa. 


YOU’RE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
MARCH  22-26 


From  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.  each  day  of  Cornell's  Farm  &  Home 
Week,  a  special  program  has  been  arranged  for  visitors. 

Come  and  see  the  great  sires  of  six  breeds,  the  barns, 
the  laboratory,  the  record-keeping  equipment,  the  mailing 
facilities,  and  the  offices.  It's  an  easy  way  to  find  out  how  your 
cattle  artificial  breeding  organization  serves  the  herds  of 
45,000  member-owners. 


1:00  to  4:00  P.  M. 
March  22-26 


Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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BAKING  a  EASY  ^  MIXES 


M 


IXES,  whether  packaged  or 
home  prepared,  are  here  to 
stay,  with  more  of  them 
appearing  every  year.  On  a 
recent  shopping  trip  I 
counted  in  one  small  store  as  many  as 
twenty-five  different  mixes  of  the  200 
or  more  which  are  now  available.  There 
were  mixes  for  soups,  yeast  breads, 
quick  breads,  all  kinds  of  cakes  and 
cookies,  fudge  type  and  fluffy  frostings, 
puddings,  pie  crust,  frozen  desserts, 
meringues  and  even,  such  things  as 
cheese  cake,  spoon  bread,  and  pizza. 

Kitchen  time  can  be  cut  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  when  using  the 
baking  mixes,  because  the  measuring 
and  sifting  of  dry  ingredients  is  elim¬ 
inated,  few  additional  ingredients  are 
called  for,  little  mixing  is  required,  and 
fewer  dishes  are  used.  Mixes  are  easy 
to  store,  requiring  only  a  cool,  dry 
place,  and  are  easy  to  use,  too.  Even 
if  you  are  a  new  and  inexperienced 
homemaker,  you  can  get  uniformly 
good  results  by  carefully  following  the 
directions  on  the  package.  One  of  their 
features  that  I  particularly  like  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  made  into 
many  different  desserts. 

For  example,  take  that  exciting 
boxed  product  which  produces  a  beau¬ 
tiful  angel  food,  long  the  pride  of  every 
•  good  cook.  With  an  angel  food  mix,  it 
seems  impossible  to  fail  in  producing 
one  of  these  highest,  lightest,  and  most 
tender  of  all  cakes.  And  then  the  many 
ways  you  can  “dress  it  up”!  Here  are 
a  few  suggestions: 

Add  a  luscious  topping  of  whipped 
ice  cream. 

Fill  it  with  a  strawberry,  raspberry, 
almond,  or  ice  cream  filling. 

Use  it  for  a  lemon  or  orange  angel 
pudding. 

Serve  wedges  topped  with  whipped 
cream  into  which  crushed  peanut 
brittle  has  been  folded. 

Frost  wih  a  fluffy  white  frosting  and 
sprinkle  with  cocoanut. 

A  filled  angel  food  is  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorites.  Try  this  one  with  a  strawberry 
filling: 

FILLED  ANGEL  FOOD 


Place  an  angel  food  cake  upside 
down  on  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper.  Cut 
a  1-inch  slice  from  the  top  and  lay  on 
another  piece  of  waxed  paper.  Care¬ 
fully  remove  the  cake  center  with  a 
fork,  leaving  about  1  inch  of  cake  on 
the  bottom,  sides,  and  center,  and  re¬ 
serve  the  pieces  to  fold  into  the  filling. 
Fill  the  cake  with  Strawberry  Filling 
and  replace  the  top  slice.  Chill  until 
well  set.  Just  before  serving,  frost  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream.  Serves  12 
to  14. 

STRAWBERRY  FILLING 


1  tablespoon  u-n flavored  gelatin 
(4  cup  cold  water 
1  package  (12  ounces)  frozen,  sliced 
strawberries  OK  ll/2  cups  sweet¬ 
ened,  sliced,  fresh  berries 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
y8  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  heavy  cream 
Angel  food  crumbs 
Soak  the  gelatin  in  water  until  sof¬ 
tened.  Heat  over  hot  water  until  gela¬ 
tin  dissolves.  Cool  slightly.  Add  to  the 
strawberries  with  the  lemon  juice  and 
salt.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened. 
Whip  the  cream,  fold  into  the  gelatin 
mixture,  and  fold  in  the  cake  crumbs. 

Raspberries  may  be  used  in  place  of 
strawberries.  Instead  of  filling  the 
cake,  you  may  slice  the  cake  into  three 
or  four  equal  sized  layers,  place  the 
filling  between  the  layers,  chill,  and 
frost  with  whipped  cream. 


PLAIN  CAKE  MIXES 

In  using  plain  cake  mixes,  it  is  very 
important  to  follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  exactly  and  not  to  overbake. 


By  ALBERTA  D. 
SHACKELTON 


It  is  also  well  to  use  his  variations  un¬ 
less  you  can  afford  to  experiment. 
Some  of  the  mixes  call  for  water  only; 
others  for  eggs  and  water.  A  nice  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  mixes  is  that  half  the  mix 
may  be  used  at  a  time.  Simply  fluff  up 
the  mixture  lightly  in  a  bowl  and  mea¬ 
sure  the  amount.  Use  half  this  amount 
and  half  of  the  number  of  eggs  and 
liquid  called  for.  Return  the  unused 
part  to  the  package,  close,  and  store 
this  part  in  the  refrigerator.  Or,  when 
using  the  whole  package,  bake  half  of 
it  in  a  layer  or  small  loaf  pan  and  the 
remainder  as  cup  cakes. 

Try  some  of  these  ideas  with  white 
or  yellow  cake  mixes: 

Upside-down  cakes  with  apricots  and 
nuts;  pineapple  and  apricots  or  cocoa- 
nut  or  cherries;  prunes  and  apricots. 

Layers  filled  with  packaged  vanilla 
pudding  and  the  top  frosted  with  a  soft 


This  high  and  handsome  chocolate-fleckcd  white  cake  was  made  in 
mere  minutes  with  a  new  white  cake  mix. 


New  pie  crust  mix  in 
stick  form  can  be  mixed 


or  prepared  pumpkin  pie  mix,  custard, 
or  pecan  pie  mixture. 

Fill  a  baked  pie  shell  with  a  chiffon 
filling  or  one  of  the  prepared  pudding 
mixes  topped  with  meringue  or  whip¬ 
ped  cream.  Fill  tart  shells  with  any 
one  of  these  fillings  for  dessert,  or  use 
them  for  serving  creamed  mixtures. 


right  in  the  dish  in  For  tea  tarts,  roll  out  pie  dough,  cut 

in  rounds,  and  fold  up  four  sides  be- 
which  it  is  to  be  baked.  fore  baking.  After  baking,  and  when 

cooled,  fill  the  center  with  bits  of 
bright  jelly  or  jam. 


chocolate  frosting  for  Boston  Cream 
Pie. 

Layers  filled  with  raspberry  or 
strawberry  jam  and  frosted  with  fluffy 
frosting. 

Flat  loaf  form  with  “broiled  on” 
frosting. 

Neapolitan  cake  with  one  layer  left 
white  or  yellow,  one  colored  pink,  and 
one  flavored  with  chocolate. 

Apple  cake  made  by  arranging  ap¬ 
ple  slices  on  top  (before  baking)  and 
sprinkling  with  a  mixture  of  cinnamon 
and  sugar. 

Fruit  puffs  made  by  placing  a  small 
amount  of  cake  batter  over  sweetened 
berries  in  cup  cake  pans. 

Torte  made  by  covering  each  of  two 
layers  with  a  meringue  (4  egg  whites 
and  8  tablespoons  sugar)  sprinkled 
with  chopped  nuts  before  baking  and 
then  placing  ice  cream  between  layers 
at  time  of  serving. 

Use  chocolate  cake  mixes  in  these 
ways: 

Put  alternate  layers  of  chocolate 
cake  and  green  mint  sherbet  in  ice 
cube  trays,  freeze  and  slice. 

Frost  a  loaf  or  layer  cake  with  pink 
or  green  mint  frosting. 

Make  cup  cakes  and  fill  with  marsh¬ 
mallow  filling. 

Try  the  following  luscious  filling  and 
topping  for  a  layer  cake  (which  at  our 
house  is  always  made  with  hickory 
nuts  when  they  can  be  secured  but  was 
recently  found  to  be  equally  good  with 
pecans) : 

HICKORY  NUT  OR  PECAN  FILLING 
AND  FROSTING 

1*4  cups  finely  chopped  hickory 
nuts  or  pecans 

1*4  cups  sugar 

1*4  cups  light  cream  or  rich  top 
milk 

*4  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  all  ingredients  well  and  boil  un¬ 
til  slightly  thickened  (about  5  min¬ 


utes),  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  stove  and  cool.  Beat  the  mixture 
until  of  a  consistency  to  spread.  Spread 
between  layers  of  cake  and  on  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  cake.  This  is  good 
enough  as  is  but  if  you  want  to  make 
a  surprise  cake,  frost  with  a  fluffy 
white  frosting  and  hear  the  Oh’s  and 
Ah’s! 

ROLL  AND  BISCUIT  MIXES 

Have  you  tried  a  hot  roll  mix  for 
raised  doughnuts,  cinnamon  and  pecan 
buns,  coffee  cakes,  pizza,  and  various 
shaped  rolls?  And  a  biscuit  mix  for 
shortcakes,  coffee  cake,  nut  bread,  tops 
for  cobblers,  dumplings? 

PIE  CRUST  MIXES 

How  many  times  we  hear  someone 
say:  “How  I  wish  I  could  make  really 
good  pie  crust!”  One  of  the  newest  pie 
crust  mixes  guarantees  no  more  pie 
crust  failures.  A  light  touch  and  quick 
handling  have  always  been  musts  for 
tender,  flaky  pastry  crusts.  So  perfect¬ 
ed  is  this  new  homogenized  mix  which 
comes  in  stick  form  like  butter  quar¬ 
ters  that  success  is  always  possible,  no 
matter  how  much  handling.  Two  short¬ 
enings  have  been  used  in  it,  one  for 
tenderness  and  the  other  for  rich 
flakes. 

The  liquid  called  for  with  this  mix 
is  milk  for  better  color,  flavor  and  ex¬ 
tra  richness.  Other  advantages  are 
that  it  does  not  require  refrigeration 
and  can  be  mixed  right  in  the  pan  in 
which  it  is  to  be  baked.  I  have  found 
that  it  can  be  rolled  paper  thin  without 
breaking.  Th’e  secret  of  this  new  suc¬ 
cessful  mix  is  that  Grandma’s  rule  for 
good  pie .  crust  has  been  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed:  “Be  a  good  fellow  with  short¬ 
ening,  and  a  tightwad  with  liquid.” 

Use  a  pie  crust  mix  these  ways: 

For  your  one  or  two  crust  pies,  for 
tart  shells,  cheese  sticks;  or  to  top 
meat,  chicken,  or  vegetable  pies. 

Fill  an  unbaked  shell  with  your  own 


I  think  you  will  like  the  following 
recipe  for  a  French  Lemon  Pie;  it  was 
given  to  me  many  years  ago: 

FRENCH  LEMON  PIE 

3  eggs,  separated 
l*/2  cups  sugar 

1  lemon  (juice  and  rind) 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter 
%  cup  milk 

1  8-inch  unbaked  pie  shell 

Separate  the  eggs.  To  the  yolks  add 
the  sugar',  lemon  juice  and  rind,  and 
flour.  Beat  until  well  blended.  Add  the 
melted  butter  and  slowly  add  the  milk. 
Beat  the  egg  whites  until  stiff  and  fold 
them  carefully  into  the  yolk  mixture. 
Pour  into  the  unbaked  pastry-lined  tin. 
Bake  at  425°  for  10  minutes.  Reduce 
the  heat  to  325°  and  bake  about  20-25 
minutes  longer  or  until  the  center  is 
firm.  Serves  6. 

HOMEMADE  MIXES 

If  your  family  is  a  good-sized  one,  I 
it  would  probably  be  to  your  advantage  ( 
to  make  your  own  mixes.  Perhaps  you 
have  done  just  this  when  you  made  up  f 
double  or  treble  amounts  of  your  regu-  I 
lar  recipe  for  pie  crust  or  biscuit  I 
dough.  In  making  your  own  mix,  ac-l 
curate,  level  measurements  are  neces-B 
sary.  Hydrogenated  shortenings,  or  fl 
those  which  the  label  states  may  be  I 
kept  at  room  temperature,  are  prefer-  I 
able  because  mixes  with  butter  do  not  I 
keep  as  long.  If  you  wish  to  use  some 
butter,  do  not  use  it  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  shortening 
called  for.  Store  the  mix  in  a  covered 
can  in  a  cool  place,  or  in  glass  jars  in 
a  dark  cool  place  as  light  affects  the 
fat  in  the  mixture. 


In  a  future  issue  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  we  will  give  you  a  recipe 
for  a  “Master  Mix,”  with  directions  for 
using  it  in  waffles,  pancakes,  biscuits, 
drop  cookies,  coffee  cake,  cake  and  nut 
bread. 


says  MRS.  WM.  BNYEART 

Mother  of  Kenneth  6,  Ronald  5 ,  Edward  3, 
twins  Richard  and  Randall  15  mos.,  and  Gregory  4  mos, 

Route  No.  2,  Brookfield,  Mo. 


My  children  like  Mothers  Oats  best 
and  I  think  it's  best  for  them," 


3  reasons  why  farm  families 
eat  more  Mother's  Oats  than  any  other  cereal ! 

/.  BEST  FOR  FLAVOR.  Mrs.  Enyeart’s  children  —  like  so  many  farm  youngsters 
—  love  Mother’s  Oats  for  its  creamy  smoothness  and  rich,  delicious  flavor.  Such 
flavor  is  achieved  by  Mother’s  years  of  experience  in  selecting  the  choicest,  larg¬ 
est  oats  —  in  steaming  and  toasting  them  with  expert  care. 

BEST  FOR  GROWING  CHILDREN.  Farm  mothers 
know  that  Mother’s  Oats  help  their  children  grow  strong, 
healthy  bodies.  Oatmeal  provides  far  more  body-building 
protein  than  any  other  cereal. 

BEST  FOR  ECONOMY.  What  other  breakfast  dish 
gives  you  the  all-morning  energy  of  Mother’s  Oats  — at 
less  than  a  penny  a  serving?  Treat  your  family  to  creamy- 
delicious  Mother’s  Oats  tomorrow  morning! 

MOTHER’S  OATS 

MOTHER'S  OATS  AND  QUAKER  OATS  ARE  EXACTLY  THE  SAME 


Give  your  growing  children  the 
high-protein  benefits  of 
Mother's  Oats  these  tempting  ways! 

"BUTTERSCOTCH  OATMEAL"  Simply  sprinkle 
brown  sugar  on  top. 

"CANDY  OATMEAL"  Just  top  with  a  few  choc- 
olate  chips  instead  of  sugar. 

"RAISIN  OATMEAL."  Stir  cup  raisins  into 
the  boiling  water  before  adding  Mother’s  Oats 
and  cook  as  usual. 


LOOK  FOR  CHINA,  CARNIVAL  WARE,  CUP  AND  SAUCER, 
OR  ALUMINUM  WARE  INSIDE  MOTHER’S  PREMIUM  OATS 


I 
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Penetrating'  Wood  Sealer 
Type  of  Finish 

In  your  column,  reference  has  been 
made  to  a  "penetrating  wood  sealer  type 
of  finish."  I  wish  that  you  would  go  into 
more  detail  about  this  because  it  is  such 
an  interesting  subject.  I  would  like  to  try 
this  sort  of  finish,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
use  varnish.— D.  D.  Berg,  Trumbull,  Conn. 

Penetrating  wood  seaier  finishes 
have  become  very  popular  in  recent 
years  since  the  maturing  of  the  Tung 
trees  in  some  of  our  Southern  states. 
These  trees,  imported  from  China,  pro¬ 
duce  the  Tung  oil  that  makes  possible 
an  extremely  hard  finish  for  floors, 
woodwork,  furniture,  boats,  silos  and 
other  types  of  surfaces.  They  have 
deep  penetration  and  dry  quickly. 
Some  are  especially  water-proof,  heat¬ 
proof,  acid-proof,  and  alkali-proof. 

Almost  every  manufacturer  of  paints 
and  varnishes  makes  a  penetrating 
sealer.  These  vary  in  effect  from  a  flat 
to  a  high  gloss  finish,  and  it  is  wise 
to  inquire  about  the  qualities  of  the 
sealer  when  making  a  purchase  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  type  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  Some  manufacturers  make  all 
types — flat,  satin,  light-weight  with 
lustre,  and  heavy-bodied  with  lustre 
which  is  similar  to  a  heavy  varnish. 

If  a  deep  penetration  is  important, 
a  light-weight  type  is  best.  For  fur¬ 
niture,  a  heavy-bodied  type  cuts  down 
the  number  of  coats  needed.  For  the 
last  coat,  a  satin  gloss  is  desired.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  any  of  the 
glossy  types  with  a  pumice  and  oil  rub, 
or  a  satin  type  sealer  may  be  used.  The 
satin  may  be  cut  further  if  desired  by 
adding  1  part  of  the  flat  type  to  4 
parts  of  the  satin,  or  1  part  of  the  flat 
to  3  parts  of  the  satin. 

When  there  are  carvings,  deep  crev¬ 
ices,  or  irregularities  of  the  wood,  the 
satin  finish  is  much  easier  to  do  and 
the  effect  can  be  similar  to  a  hand- 
rubbed  finish. 

To  Use  Sealers 

Prepare  the  surface  as  for  any  fin¬ 
ishing  by  removing  the  old  finish, 
sanding  and  repairing  if  necessary. 

Stain  if  a  dark  color  is  desired,  or  if 
only  a  little  coloring  is  needed  it  may 
be  added  to  the  first  coats  of  finish 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


POWDER 


Davis 
"double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture . . . 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts.  J 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
AA-24,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  S wet 


until  t^ie  desired  effect  is  obtained.  For 
this  use  an  oil  stain  or  oil  colors  from 
tubes,  first  diluted  with  a  little  of  the 
sealer  and  then  added  to  the  amount 
to  be  used. 

The  oil  colors  that  are  usually  used 
Tor  obtaining  wood  colors  are:  raw 
umber  (cold  yellow  brown),  burnt  um¬ 
ber  (warm  reddish  brown),  raw  sienna 
or  yellow  ochre  (brownish  yellow), 
and  burnt  sienna  (brownish  red).  If 
mahogany  is  the  color,  it  is  better  to 
use  a  mahogany  stain  first.  Oil  colors 
usually  retard  the  drying  process,  so  it 
is  important  to  allow  ample  time  before 
any  more  finish  is  applied. 

Fill  the  pores  of  open-grained  wood 
with  a  paste  filler  colored  slightly 
darker  than  the  wood.  Dry  thoroughly. 
You  are  now  ready  to  -begin  your  fin¬ 
ishing. 

Finishing 

Apply  a  coat  of  finish.  Let  it  dry  at 
least  24  hours  before  applying  a  second 
coat.  (The  longer  a  coat  dries,  the 
harder  the  finish,  so  allow  plenty  of 
time  for  each  coat  to  harden  and  “sea¬ 
son”  before  applying  another.  The  last 
coat  should  dry  at  least  a  week). 

Sand  lightly  between  each  coat,  us¬ 
ing  fine  (3/0)  steel  wool,  or  about  500 A 
wet-or-dry  paper  dipped  in  water  to 
prevent  scratching. 

Apply  as  many  coats  as  are  needed 
to  get  an  even  lustre  with  no  dull  spots 
and  a  real  “finished”  appearance.  This 
may  vary  from  3  to  6,  depending  upon 
the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  wood 
and  the  type  of  sealer  used.  Old  woods 
generally  need  more  finish. 

The  Final  Satin  Elf  eel 

Produce  the  final  satin  effect  by  one 
of  the  two  methods  previously  suggest¬ 
ed.  The  satin  type  finish,  too,  may  be 
rubbed  -if  desired,  especially  on  flat 
surfaces,  but  it  is  probably  not  neces¬ 
sary  on  other  parts.  For  rubbing,  use 
a  thin  mixture  of  pumice  powder  and 
a  light-weight  mineral  oil,  or  crude 
oil  (not  for  light  woods).  Use  a  pad  of 
3/0  steel  wool  dipped  in  the  mixture, 
and  rub  evenly  until  all  of  the  fine 
dust  particles  that  may  be  in  the  fin¬ 
ish  are  gone  and  the  surface  has  the 
desired  soft  lustre. 

Dust  particles  remain  at  minimum 
if  a  “tack  rag”  is  used  just  before  each 
coat  is  applied.  This  is  a  slightly  sticky 
cloth  that  picks  up  fine  dust  that  a 
dry  rag  will  not  get.  Be  sure,  too,  that 
the  brush  is  kept  thoroughly  clean  and 
protected  between  the  times  it  is  used. 
Following  the  use  of  the  satin-type 
finish  or  the  rubbing  with  pumice  and 
oil  method,  allow  the  furniture  to  hard- . 
en  three  more  days.  After  that  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

—  A. A.  — 

Old  Paint  Difficult  to 
Remove 

We  have  used  varnish  remover  in 
cleaning  an  old  chair,  but  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  many  coats  of  paint  that  have  dried 
for  so  many  years.  We  hesitate  to  use 
lye.  Is  there  any  other  method  you  can 
suggest?  —  E.  A.  Knowles,  R.  D.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

One  little  known  method  was  tried 
by  a  friend  of  mine  whose  brother  had 
a  garage.  He  had  a  large  tank  in  which 
he  boiled  carbon  tetrachloride  to  re¬ 
move  grease  from  truck  axles.  They 
tried  suspending  a  chair  in  the  tank 
for  about  half  an  hour.  When  it  was 
removed,  it  was  found  that  the  action 
of  the  fumes  had  loosened  the  paint  so 
that  it  crumbled  off  at  once  and  no 
damage  to  the  wood  was  noted.  A  few 
garages  use  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
tanks  and  you  may  be  able  to  locate 
one  in  your  own  neighborhood.  The 
garages  who  service  trucks  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  have  these  tanks. 

—  a. a.  — 

To  discourage  mildew  growth  on 
floors  and  woodwork,  wipe  them  with 
a  damp  cloth  dipped  in  water  and  a 
little  kerosene. 


Needlework 

‘par  'Wtan.cA 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING 
NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (no 
stamps,  please)  for  EACH  pattern 
to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH 
pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send 
an  additional  TWENTY  CENTS  for 
Needlecraft  Catalog. 


680.  Sagging  springs?  Webbing  torn? 
New  upholstery  needed?  Do  the  job  your¬ 
self!  Even  if  you've  never  tried  before, 
these  step-by-step  instructions  show  you 
exactly  how  to  repair  and  upholster  fur¬ 
niture. 


898.  Easy  to  knit,  warm  to  wear— 
it's  just  like  big  sister's  favorite  shrug! 
Pattern  stitch  in  jiffy-knitting  worsted 
adds  the  inches  up  fast!  Child's  sizes. 
Small  (2-4),  Medium  (6-8),  Large  (10- 
12),  all  included. 


642.  This  lovely  55-inch  circle  table¬ 
cloth  will  be  the  center  of  attention  on 
your  shining  table!  Jiffy  pattern  stitch  is 
fast  and  fun.  Use  heavy  cotton  (string)  for 
this!  Easy-to-follow  directions. 


835.  No  embroidery— just  IRON-ON! 
Purple  violets  with  green  leaves  on 
linens,  towels,  tablecloths!  Washable. 
No  embroidery.  Transfer  of  12  motifs; 
eight  2%  x  53A  to  4V2  x  4V2;  four, 
2’/2  x  1%  inches. 


T024.  A  "sew-simple"  apron— just  fo“r 
parts  to  cut  out,  stitch  up.  Gay  pansy 
pocket  is  pretty,  easy  to  do.  Embroidery 
transfer,  tissue  pattern.  Sizes,  Small  (10- 
12),  Medium  (14-16),  Large  (18-20).  STATE 
SIZE. 
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2933.  So  easy-to-cut  and  so  easy-to- 
sew  is  this  casual  with  applied  yoke 
front  and  back  and  bold  ric-rac  trim. 
Four-gore  skirt  has  huge  carry-all 
pocket.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18 :  4  yds. 
35-in. 

2959.  Make  both  sun-dress  and  cob¬ 
bler’s  apron  from  one  pattern!  It’s  all 
in  the  hem  length!  Sizes  are  12  to  40. 
Size  16:  Sundress  with  longer  hem  line 
uses  514  yds.  35-in.  Cobbler’s  apron 
with  hip-length  hem  line,  2%  yds.  35-in. 

2912.  A  personality  plus  dress  with 
either  sleeveless  or  cuffed  armholes; 
band  finish  or  wing  collared  neckline. 
Side  bust  dart  and  two  soft  pleats  give 
it  comfort  and  character.  Sizes  12  to 


40.  Size  16:  Version  shown,  yds. 
35-in.  or  4  yds.  39-in. 

2865.  For  the  youngest  lady  of  the 
household,  this  pattern  includes  a  little 
dress  with  puff  or  be-ruffied  angel 
sleeves J  ruffle-trimmed  or  bias  yokes; 
contrasting  or  plain  collar.  Sizes,  6 
mos.,  .1,  2,  3  yrs.  Size  2 :  Puff  sleeves, 
2  yds.  35-in.  including  panties. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  If  first  class  mailing 
is  desired,  add  Sc  for  each  pattern.  Add 
25e  for  our  new  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION 
BOOK,  which  illustrates  in  color  scores  of 
attractive  pattern  designs  for  ail  ages. 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  IT,  New  York. 


KITCHEN  KLATTER 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 

VAV.W.NW.V.W 


MAPLE  sirup  treats:  Serve  ice  cream 
with  a  sauce  made  by  adding 
coarsely  chopped  nuts  to  maple  sirup. 
Let  sauce  stand  a  couple  of  hours  to 
blend  flavors.  Drizzle  maple  sirup  (or 
honey)  over  warm  apple  pie.  Serve 
maple  sirup  on  rice  cakes  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  1  tablespoon  flour  and  1  egg  with 
two  cups  cooked  rice,  forming  into  flat 
cakes,  and  frying  crispy  brown. 

Before  the  best  apples  are  gone, 

serve  for  dessert  some  apple  quarters 
cooked  tender  in  a  thin  sugar  sirup, 
cooled  and  topped  with  whipped  cream 
in  which  some  bits  of  candied  ginger 
have  been  folded. 

Combine  orange  slices  and  cocoanut 
and  serve  with  plain  cookies  for 
dessert. 

Keep  your  cake  pans  shiny  inside 
and  out  if  you  want  your  cake  to  rise 
more  evenly,  brown  more  evenly,  have 
tender  crusts,  and  layers  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  If  you  use  glass 
bakeware,  better  reduce  the  oven  tem¬ 
perature  called  for  about  25  degrees. 

Did  you  ever  try  a  loose  leaf  note¬ 


book  to  keep  your  most-used  recipes? 
Buy  a  medium-sized  one  with  index 
tabs  on  which  you  can  write  your  own 
food  group  names.  Write,  pin,  paste  or 
fasten  recipes  with  Scotch  tape  on 
punched  sheets  and  insert  pages  after 
the  proper  Index  Sheet.  For  easy  use, 
remove  the  page  when  using  the  recipe. 
Punch  the  bottom  of  envelopes  the  size 
of  the  notebook  and  place  one  at  the 
end  of  each  recipe  section  to  hold  loose 
recipes  until  you  have  tried  them. 

Pie  freezing  pointers:  Freeze  pies 
unbaked  for  best  results.  Leave  top 
crust  whole  until  just  before  placing 
pies  in  the  oven.  Cool  unbaked  pies  in 
the  refrigerator  before  packaging  to 
prevent  moisture  forming  on  crust. 
Bake  pies  immediately  after  removing 
from  the  freezer — do  not  thaw.  Bake 
at  the  same  temperature  as  fresh  pies, 
but  a  little  longer.  Fruit  pies,  includ¬ 
ing  mince,  freeze  the  most  successfully. 
Custards  are  unsatisfactory  frozen, 
and  pumpkin  pie  is  unpredictable.  Do 
not  use  extra  shortening  when  making 
pies  for  the  freezer,  as  pastry  tender¬ 
izes  slightly  during  freezing. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road 


By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


Window  to  the  Future 

I  HAVE  always  wanted  my  children 
to  love  books,  and  I  long  ago  prom¬ 
ised  myself  I  would  never  hurl  “nose- 
in-a-book”  at  them,  even  if  I  felt  they 
were  neglecting  something  else  to  read. 
So  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  attractive 
books  that  Brother  brings  home  from 
the  school  library,  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  Latin  II  and  Plane  Geometry, 
and  I  sometimes  steal  time  to  read 
them  myself. 

When  Brother  came  home  during 
Book  Week  bringing  us  a  bookmark 
calling  attention  to  the  services  of  the 
library  in  our  Tri  Valley  School  in 
Grahamsville,  I  began  to  wonder  if 
there  were  some  connection  between 
his  interest  in  reading  and  the  Librari¬ 
an,  Mr.  Ralph  Folcarelli,  who  had 
thought  of  this  novel  way  of  telling  the 
parents  about  the  school  library. 

Mr.  Folcarelli  is  as  full  of  ideas  as 
his  own  reference  books.  Along  with 
his  regular  job  at  school,  he  has  put 
new  life  into  our  town’s  50-year-old 
Daniel  Pierce  Library,  through  an  ad¬ 
ult  education  class  in  library.  It  has 
taken  two  years  of  time  and  energy  by 
enthusiastic  volunteers,  but  the  town 
library  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by 
weeding  out  useless  books  and  adopting 
a  classification  system.  To  make  both 
the  town  and  school  libraries  more  use¬ 
ful,  Mr.  Folcarelli  keeps  records  of 
books  available  in  each  at  both  library 
desks,  a  time-saver  for  busy  teachers 
and  students. 

In  some  schools  and  communities,  the 
library  is  the  step-child,  existing  on 


left-over  crumbs.  All  over  you  hear 
teachers  despair  of  getting  children  to 
read  and  to  love  books.  There  is  so 
much  competition  —  television,  comic 
books,  movies,  picture  magazines.  But 
during  one  two-month  period  in  our  Tri 
Valley  School,  the  average  pupil  took 
out  seven  books,  and  the  library  loaned 
an  average  of  75  books  a  day. 

A  great  many  small  children  are  also 
getting  the  reading  habit  in  Tri  Valley 
School,  judging  by  the  well-read  con¬ 
dition  of  the  books  in  the  attractive 
little  Knee-Hi  Library  Room  which  now 
adjoins  the  main  reading  room. 

Our  school  library  has  many  other 
resources  and  services,  including  maga¬ 
zine  subscriptions,  a  picture  file,  a 
pamphlet  file,  a  complete  reference  sec¬ 
tion,  a  map  collection,  college  catalogs 
from  every  New  York  State  college 
and  university,  and  both  film  strip  and 
record  collections. 

Today’s  library  need  be  no  dry  and 
dusty  museum  of  the  past,  but  rather 
a  window  to  the  future.  It  can  be  a 
threshold  to  a  broader,  fuller  life  for 
everybody,  and  of  course  the  place  to 
start  is  in  school. 

I  like  this  inscription  taken  from  a 
large  city  library: 

Here  are  enshrined  the  longing  of  great 
hearts 

And  noble  things  that  tower  above  the 
tide, 

The  magic  word  that  winged  wonder 
starts 

And  garnered  wisdom  that  has  never 
died. 


ONONDAGA 

WARREN  &  JEFFERSON 

Everything  in  Syracuse  at  your  door¬ 
step  —  right  downtown  —  near  stores, 
theatres,  churches.  3  restaurants  — famous 
Travel  Room.  500  rooms  —  ideal  for 
conventions  —  sample  rooms,  ball- 
®  room,  roof  garden.  Garage  next 
•  to  hotel.  Inquire  today. 


SYRACUSE 

I//,,  New  York 


LENOX 

NORTH  NEAR  DELAWARE 

H  Buffalo’s  hotel  of  distinction  —  air- 
m  conditioned,  new  Mt.  Vernon  dining 
%.  room,  new  Grenadier  cocktail  lounge, 
%  new  guest  rooms  and  furnished 

apartments,  designed  by  Ballard  of 
N.Y.C.  —  Radio  in  every  room— TV  if 
(desired.  Free  parking.  Write  today. 


BUFFALO 

New  York 


Wm.  McEnroe,  R.  2,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Anytime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


fvM  SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills-a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It  s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
nrvri  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 
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Hand  -  Weaving 

Is  Fen! 

By  LOIS  O'CONNOR 


Hand-fashioned  shuttles  made  by  Edward  Bosworth  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.3,  were  a 
highlight  of  the  1953  annual  exhibit  and  sale  of  the  Ithaca  Weavers  Guild.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth,  pictured  above,  are  enthusiastic  weavers,  —photo:  Marian  Wcsp 


|DWARD  BOSWORTH  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  R.D.  3,  never  expected  to 

_ wind  up  making  hand-fashioned 

shuttles  when  he  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  decided  to  start  weaving.  A 
group  of  his  shuttles  were  a  highlight 
of  the  annual  exhibit  and  sale  of  the 
Ithaca  Weavers  Guild  last  November. 

Ed’s  shuttles  are  beautiful  pieces  of 
craftsmanship.  He  particularly  likes  to 
work  fruit  woods  for  the  shuttles,  al¬ 
though  osage  orange  is  his  favorite. 
Among  other  woods,  he  uses  walnut, 
iron  wood,  shad  bush,  thorn  apple, 
beech  and  maple.  His  shuttles  are  a 
pleasure  to  hold  and  to  look  at — sleek 
and  satin-like,  finished  to  a  soft  luster. 
When  you  hold  one  of  them,  it  “cuddles 
into  your  hand,”  says  one  user  of  them. 
Ed’s  shuttles  are  sold  both  locally  and 
by  mail  for  around  $2.00  apiece. 

When  asked  how  he  came  to  make 
them,  Ed  said,  “Well,  I  hate  to  write 
letters,  and  it  was  easier  to  make  the 
shuttles  than  to  send  away  for  them!” 
Also,  Ed  believes  that  a  shuttle  should 
suit  the  individual  weaver’s  hand  for 
size,  weight  and  shape.  Recently  he 
made  some  small  shuttles  for  patients 
at  the  Ithaca  Reconstruction  Home  for 
Infantile  Paralysis.  He  found  that 
slight  changes  in  design  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  various  patients  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  shuttles.  * 

The  Bosworths  have  been  weaving 
since  1950  and  enjoy  their  membership 
in  the  Ithaca  Weavers  Guild.  The  Guild, 
which  started  in  1948,  has  an  average 
membership  of  15,  and  meets  once  a 
month  to  discuss  weaving  problems  and 
to  assist  beginners.  It  also  has  pro¬ 
grams  of  movies  pertaining  to  weaving, 
traveling  exhibits  from  other  guilds, 
and  out  of  town  speakers. 

It  has  assembled  its  own  traveling 
exhibit  of  fifty  pieces  —  a  variety  of 
items  and  types  of  materials,  woven  by 
its  members.  This  exhibit  is  exchanged 
without  charge  with  other  groups  hav¬ 
ing  similar  exhibits.  To  organizations 
having  no  exchange  displays,  the 
charge  is  $2  plus  shipping  costs. 

The  Guild  also  keeps  a  collection  of 
leaflets,  bulletins,  and  books  on  weav¬ 


ing  for  loan  to  members.  To  keep  in 
touch  with  other  weavers,  members  be¬ 
long  to  five  different  chains  of  round- 
robin  letters,  each  composed  of  ten  per¬ 
sons  who  are  weaving.  Ithaca  Guild 
members  refer  to  the  round-robins  as 
their  “coast  to  coast  hook-up,”  as  it 
brings  them  in  touch  with  weavers 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  even  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Ithaca 
Guild  has  held  an  annual  exhibit  and 
sale  shortly  before  Christmas.  The  two- 
day  sale  is  given  advance  publicity, 
and  everyone  interested  in  hand-weav¬ 
ing  is  invited  to  attend.  Visitors  see 
demonstrations  of  weaving  on  different 
looms  and  find  fascinating  hand-woven 
items  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  — 
rugs,  bags,  mats,  ties,  towels,  samplers, 
aprons,  bookmarks,  scarves,  etc. 

Some  of  these  articles  are  woven  by 
patients — both  children  and  adults — at 
the  Ithaca  Reconstruction  Home,  where 
weaving  is  taught  by  a  Guild  member, 
Mrs.  Seymour  Vaughan.  It  was  Mrs. 
Vaughan  who  suggested  to  Ed  Bos¬ 
worth  the  adaptations  of  shuttles  he 
made  for  some  of  the  patients. 

Mrs.  Hul^e  Smith  of  Newfield,  N.  Y., 
R.  2,  the  veteran  weaver  of  the  Ithaca 
Guild,  has  been  weaving  for  31  years. 
Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Claude  Place, 
of  the  same  address,  has  been  weaving 
almost  as  long — 30  years,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rugs,  mittens,  mats  and  cover¬ 
lets  (including  four  antique  coverlets) 
have  come  from  her  looms.  Today  she 
has  more  orders  than  she  can  fill.  Mrs. 
Place  grows  her  own  wool,  has  it  made 
into  yarn  by  Bartlett  Mills  in  Har¬ 
mony,  Maine,  and  then  dyes  it  herself. 
Her  particular  hobby  now  is  rebuilding 
old  looms  of  which  she  has  quite  a  col¬ 
lection,  including  three  giant  old  barn 
looms  that  are  more  than  150  years 
old. 

Mrs.  Seth  Johnson  of  Slaterville 
Road,  Ithaca,  another  charter  member 
of  the  Ithaca  Weavers  Guild,  has  been 
weaving  for  14  years  and  has  done  in¬ 
teresting  creative  work  with  early 
American  designs.  She  sayS  that  she  is 
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fascinated  by  design,  rather  than  tex¬ 
ture.  Mrs.  Johnson  started  to  weave 
when  it  was  feared  she  would  become 
blind.  The  blindness  was  averted,  but 
she  had  grown  to  enjoy  the  craft  so 
much  that  she  has  continued  weaving. 
Last  year  she  was  invited  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  multiple  harness 
weaving  at  the  Pennsylvania  Guild 
Craft  Fair  and  also  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  where  Ithaca  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  took  15  ribbons. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  made  a  specialty 
of  weaving  initials  and  names  into 
some  of  her  designs,  and  has  worked 
out  a  simple  multiple  harness  thread¬ 
ing  for  it.  Her  luncheon  sets  with 
names  or  initials  woven  in  make  pop¬ 
ular  wedding  gifts.  Last  year  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ecru  tablecloth,  2  yards  x  3V2 
yards,  woven  in  three  widths,  came 
from  her  loom.  For  this  she  used  hex- 
own  original  design,  the  Nine  Pines 
pattern  in  8-harness  lace  weave,  and 
wove  in  the  initials  of  the  Cornell  Vet¬ 
erinary  Cii’cle,  to  whom  she  presented 
the  cloth. 


i 

Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  Coming ! 


A  FEATURE  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  program  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell  will  be  an 
exhibit  of  Cornell’s  famed  costume  col¬ 
lection,  showing  how  garments  and  ac¬ 
cessories  of  the  past  are  adapted  to 
present  day  fashions.  In  the  picture, 
student  Joanne  Styles  of  Bayside,  L.  I., 
explains  to  Mary  Ann  Christiana,  Per- 
ryville,  N.  Y.,  how  the  big  Paisley  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  antique  shawl  (part  of  the 
Coimell  collection )  is  modified  in  minia- 
ture  in  her  px  int  dress,  which  she  made 
in  her  clothing  class  at  Cornell  and  will 
model  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Week 
Fashion  Show. 

Farm  and  Home  week  dates  are 
March  22  through  March  26.  There  will 
be  many  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of 
interest  to  homemakers,  including  reup- 
holstenng  chairs  with  foam  rubber,  use 
of  color  in  interior  design;  home  con¬ 
struction  and  remodeling  materials;  use 
of  new  household  detergents;  ways  to 
organize  sewing  centers;  and  a  full 
scale  model  of  the  Cornell  kitchen.  The 
first  and  last  days  will  also  have  spe- 


discussions  of  money  problems,  dating,  fashion,  fit  and  figure.  Members  will 
and  educational  opportunities.  model  garments  they  have  made  and 

New  this  year  will  be  a  Home  Bu-  the  audience  may  ask  questions  on 


cial  programs  for  teen-agers,  including  reau  exhibit  and  demonstration  on  their  own  fashions  and  figure  problems. 


Norma  Johnson  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  leaflets  on  8-harness  weaving,  in¬ 
cluding  one  called  “The  Alphabet  Pat¬ 
tern,”  which  gives  directions  for  the 
simple  threading  she  uses  for  weaving 
initials  and  names  into  a  design.  This 
leaflet,  which  costs  $1.00,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Other  leaflets  by  her  on  8-harness 
weaving,  also  priced  at  $1.00,  are  “The 
Nine  Pines  Pattern”  (her  original  de¬ 
sign),  and  “A  Blended  Draft  Pattern”, 
a  short  method  of  blending  two  4-har¬ 
ness  pattern  on  an  8-harness  loom. 

Another  very  active  Guild  member  is 
Miss  Marjorie  Ross  of  Ringwood  Road, 
Freeville,  N.  Y.,  who  with  Miss  Helen 
Hill  has  established  the  Ross-Hill  Weav¬ 
ing  Center.  Weaving  is  taught  there, 
and  recently  twenty  of  Miss  Ross’s  pu¬ 
pils  organized  “The  Ross-Hill  Craft 
Club”  to  carry  on  further  study  of 
weaving.  A  workshop  on  drafting  was 
held  last  year,  and  another  workshop 
will  be  held  next  month  on  color  and 
textui’e. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth,  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  article,  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  weaver’s  and  have  designed 
a  plaid  which  they  call  “the  Bosworth 
tartan.”  It  is  a  basic  gi’een  with  sti’ipes 
of  yellow  and  touches  of  red  and 
purple  for  accent.  “We  drew  our  in¬ 
spiration  fi’om  the  coloi’s  in  a  Vermont 
landscape  when  the  leaves  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn,”  says  Mrs.  Bosworth.  The 
Boswoi’ths  weave  on  several  looms  that 
Ed  built  himself,  and  a  short  time  ago 
he  built  his  first  loom  bench. 

The  Boswoi’ths  and  other  Guild 
members  enjoy  the  sharing  of  their 
weaving  experiences.  In  fact,  “sharing” 
is  the  motto  of  the  Ithaca  Weavers 
Guild.  Just  last  Novembei’,  they  inaug¬ 
urated  a  new  service.  The  Guild  mem¬ 
bers,  working  in  pairs,  go  to  homes  of 
new  weavers  who  want  help  in  thread¬ 
ing  their  looms  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  includes  follow-up  help 
with  weaving  problems,  as  well  as 
membership  in  the  Guild  and  use  of  its 
other  services.  Most  of  the  fee  will  go 
toward  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a 
portable  loom,  to  be  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  weaving  to  groups  that  re¬ 
quest  it. 

In  this  way,  the  Guild  hopes  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  usefulness  by  sharing  its  old¬ 
er  members’  experience  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  weaving  with  all  pei’sons  in 
the  community  who  are  interested  In 
learning  to  weave. 
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Interlaken,  Switzerland,  over  which 
the  mighty  snow-crowned  Jungfrau- 
joch  stands  guard.  We'll  spend  two 
unforgettable  days  here. 


Our  ship,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  liner  on  the  Atlantic. 
We'll  have  five  glorious  days,  going  and  coming,  to  enjoy  its  spacious  decks,  delicious 
meals,  movie  theater,  and  a  variety  of  entertainment.  —Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 


See  Europe  With  Us  This  Year! 


E  ALREADY  have  a  fine  party 
signed  up  for  our  next  Euro¬ 
pean  Tour,  which  starts  Au¬ 
gust  18  and  ends  September 
28,  but  we  still  have  space  for  a  few 
more  if  reservations  are  made  soon. 
So  if  you  have  been  thinking  longingly 
about  this  wonderful  trip,  why  not 
make  up  your  mind  now  to  come  with 
us?  You’ll  enjoy  an  experience  that 
simply  cannot  be  beat. 

Going  to  Europe  is  easy  when  you 
do  it  with  American  Agriculturist. 
As  soon  as  we  board  our  beautiful 
Cunard  liner,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
New  York  City,  we  will  be  “in  clover.” 
Prom  then  on,  we’re  a  solid  family, 
well  looked  after  not  only  by  our  Am¬ 
erican  tour  escort  but  also  (as  soon  as 
we  get  to  the  other  side)  by  a  corps 
of  European  travel  experts.  Our  Euro¬ 
pean  courier  (last  year  it  was  Otto 
Berger,  and  we  all  got  to  love  him) 
speaks  all  the  languages,  knows  all 
about  foreign  currencies  —  in  fact, 
knows  “all  the  ropes.” 

You  will  have  absolutely  no  travel 
worries.  We  have  our  own  private  cars 
on  trains,  our  own  sightseeing  buses, 
and  frequently  our  own  dining  rooms 
in  hotels.  Nothing  in  the  world  could 
be  easier  than  this  kind  of  travel  with 
people  you  enjoy  being  with,  and  with 
the  dependable  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  travel  organization  to  look  after 
you. 

We’ll  Visit  Six  Countries 

This  year’s  European  trip  surpasses 
even  the  one  we  had  last  year,  as  it 
will  also  take  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera. 
Here  are  some  of  the  fascinating  places 
we  will  see  on  this  trip: 

England:  Historic  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  where  Shakespeare  lived;  Ox¬ 
ford,  famous  old  University  City; 
Warwick  castle,  one  of  the  finest  old 
castles  in  Britain;  London  (three  days 
here),  seeing  Buckingham  Palace, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  home;  Tower  of 
London  with  its  “Beef-Eaters”,  Dick¬ 
on’s  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Westminster 


Abbey;  Big  Ben,  and  other  famous 
London  sights.  We’ll  also  take  trips 
out  of  London  to  see  Windsor  Castle 
and  Hampton  Court  Palace.  During 
our  week  in  England  we  will  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  beautiful  English  country¬ 
side. 

Holland:  We’ll  have  four  days  in  this 
quaint,  delightful  country,  with  its 
canals,  dykes,  its  neat  villages,  im¬ 
maculate  houses,  flowers,  and  farms 
with  fields  that  have  tiny  canals  for 
fences.  We’ll  visit  Amsterdam,  Volen- 
dam,  the  Isle  of  Marken,  and  The 
Hague. 

Germany:  During  our  three  days  in 
Germany,  we  will  visit  Cologne  and  see 
its  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral;  take  the 
famous  boat  trip  up  the  Rhine  River 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  vineyards 
and  old  castles  along  its  banks.  We’ll 
visit  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort,  where 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
bombed  buildings  as  well  as  new  con¬ 
struction  which  shows  the  remarkable 
recovery  that  West  Germany  is  mak¬ 
ing  from  the  war. 

Switzerland:  We’ll  have  four  days  in 
this  scenic  fairyland,  and  words  fail 
when  we  try  to  tell  you  how  beautiful 
it  is.  We’ll  visit  Lucerne  (where  you 
can  shop  for  watches),  Interlaken,  the 
Jungfrau,  Berne,  and  also  will  have  a 
wonderful  motor  trip  that  will  take  us 
through  the  famous  mountain  passes 
of  Furka  and  Grimsel.  Switzerland  is 
an  unforgettable  experience! 

Italy:  Imagine  a  gondola  ride  in  fas¬ 
cinating  Venice,  the  city  that  is  built 
on  a  hundred  small  islands!  From  Ven¬ 
ice  we  travel  through  the  picturesque 
Italian  countryside  to  beautiful  old 
Florence,  where  we  will  have  two  won¬ 
derful  days.  Then  Rome,  the  Eternal 
City,  with  sightseeing  trips  that  will 
show  us  the  Colosseum,  the  Vatican, 
the  Catacombs,  the  old  Roman  Appian 
way,  and  many  other  famous  sights. 
From  Rome  we  travel  toward  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  visiting  Pisa  with 
its  famed  leaning  tower.  We  see  the 
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beautiful  Italian  Riviera,  spend  a  night 
in  Rapello,  and  visit  Genoa,  Colum¬ 
bus’s  birthplace.  We’ll  also  visit  San 
Remo,  Monte  Carlo,  and  spend  a  night 
in  Nice  on  the  French  Riviera1; 

France:  From  Nice  we  will  go  direct 
to  Paris,  and  en  route  we  will  see  a 
great  dead  of  France — its  sunny  plains, 
rugged  mountains,  lakes,  forests,  tiny 
villages,  famous  cities  such  as  Mar¬ 
seille,  Toulon,  and  -  Lyon.  We’ll  have 
three  wonderful  days  in  Paris  that 
will  be  a  grand  climax  to  our  Euro¬ 
pean  trip,  with  thrills  and  experiences 
we  can  never  forget. 

While  in  Paris  we’ll  see  such  famous 
sights  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the 
Champs-Elysees,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Na¬ 
poleon’s  Tomb,  the  beautiful  Seine  river 
with  its  thirty  bridges  in  the  heart  of 
Paris;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  with 
its  marvelous  stained  glass  windows, 
the  historic  Louvre  and  other  fascinat¬ 
ing  sights — but  most  of  all  we’ll  enjoy 
the  indescribable  charm  of  Paris,  the 
most  glamorous  city  in  the  world. 

And  then  will  come  our  journey 
homeward,  once  more  aboard  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Queen  Elizabeth — five  more  days 
of  relaxation,  fun,  and  glorious  living! 

All-Expense  Ticket 

The  price  of  this  wonderful  tour  is 
unbelievably  reasonable:  The  all-ex¬ 
pense  ticket  is  about  $1,400  (  exact 
amount  depending  on  the  steamship 
space  assigned  to  you).  This  price  cov¬ 
ers  practically  everything,  except  such 
personal  expenses  as  laundry,  souve¬ 
nirs,  and  your  passport.  Your  reserva¬ 
tion  should  be  made  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  deposit  of  $200  per  per¬ 
son.  The  balance  will  be  due  not  later 
than  June  18,  1954.  All  payments  will 
be  refunded  if  you  find  later  that  you 
cannot  go,  providing  you  give  us  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  of  cancellation. 

Don’t  Wait  Too  Long 

Many  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  put 
things  off,  to  wait  until  it  is  too  late 
to  take  the  trip  or  to  do  some  of  the 
other  things  we  have  dreamed  of  do¬ 
ing.  Don’t  let  that  happen  to  you. 
Treat  yourself  and  your  wife  to  this 
wonderful,  broadening  experience;  or 
if  you  have  lost  your  life  partner,  come 
and  make  new  friends  and  find,  out 
how  much  pleasure  there  can  be  in 
traveling  with  an  American  Agricul 
turist  party.  Fill  out  the  coupon  at 
left.  It  will  bring  you,  without  cost, 
our  illustrated  itinerary  which  gives 
full  details  of  this  fascinating  trip. 
Don’t  wait,  or  it  may  be  too  late  to 
join  our  party. 


Will  IT 

RAIN 

Today? 

Nothing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  —  especially  during 
the  busy  planting  season 
—  than  to  know  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be. 

For  more  than  five 
years,  Rural  Radio’s 
“across  the  state”  Weath¬ 
er  Roundup  has  proved 
invaluable  to  farmers. 

Again  in  ’54,  it  is  being 
aired  six  days  a  week  with 
the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  bringing  you 
this  popular  feature  each 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday. 
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Walking  the 

IAD  HIGHWA1 

A  New  Serial  —  — 

-  —  By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

CHAPTER  II 

HE  END  of  that  first  difficult 
school  year  found  me  not 
quite  so  sure  that  I  wanted  to 
teach.  For  one  thing.  I  knew 
that  I  didn’t  have  education  enough. 
So  I  went  back  to  high  school  and 
graduated.  Then  I  was  offered  the 
principalship  of  a  small  graded  school 
at  Richford,  New  York. 

Still  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  wanted  to  go  on  with  this  kind  of 
work,  I  went  to  my  old  teacher  friend 
and  advisor,  J.  S.  Kingsley,  and  asked 
for  his  advice: 

“Of  course  you  should  take  the  job,” 
he  said.  “You’d  be  a  fool  not  to.  It’s 
a  real  advancement.” 

So  late  in  August  of  1905  found  me 
driving  with  another  older  brother  over 
the  hills  from  our  farm  home  ten  miles 
farther  north  to  the  little  village  of 
Richford.  My  brother  helped  me  unload 
my  rickety  trunk,  then  turned  the  old 
farm  team  around  and  left  behind  him 
a  lonesome,  homesick  boy,  facing  a  job 
about  which  he  knew  all  too  little. 
That  night  I  couldn’t  sleep  because  of 
the  lonely  ringing  of  a  cowbell  on  a 
cow  across  the  road.  I  haven’t  heard 
one  in  years  and  don’t  want  to.  But 
again  the  difficult  job  and  the  lone¬ 
someness  were  offset  by  the  privilege 
of  living  in  a  fine  home.  It  was  owned 
by  Mary  Allen,  a  maiden  lady  with  a 
heart  of  gold. 

Miss  Lena  Vose,  the  primary  teach¬ 
er,  who  had  graduated  from  Teachers’ 
Training  Class  at  the  same  time  as  I 
did,  also  lived  at  Mary  Allen’s,  and  that 
good  woman,  for  something  like  $2  or 
$3  a  week,  took  great  pride  in  feeding 
and  making  us  comfortable.  Mary’s 
greatest  interest  in  life  was  in  her 
home  and  her  cooking.  She  certainly 
went  all-out  for  two  young  teachers 
far  from  home. 

One  weekend  I  suddenly  took  it  in¬ 
to  my  head  that  I  would  make  a  trip 
to  New  York  City.  To  a  farm  boy  who 
had  never  been  more  than  15  or  20 
miles  away  from  home  before,  that 
was  just  about  like  a  trip  to  the  moon 
would  seem  today.  I  couldn’t  afford  a 
berth  in  the  sleeper,  so  I  sat  up  all 
night  in  the  coach.  When  I  had  left 
Richford  Mary  Allen  had  handed  me  a 
lunch  basket,  with  instructions  to  open 
it  on  the  train  at  midnight.  I  did.  On 
top  of  food  that  would  tempt  anyone’s 
appetite  was  a  little  note  from  Mary 
telling  me  how  much  she  enjoyed  hav¬ 
ing  Lena  and  me  live  in  her  home,  and 
that  she  hoped  I  would  enjoy  the  lunch 
as  much  as  she  had  enjoyed  preparing 
it. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  a  little 
quotation  that  stuck  in  my  memory. 
It  said:  “If  you  stop  to  be  kind  you 
must  swerve  often  from  your  path.” 
How  many,  many  times  I  have  been 
helped  and  cheered  on  the  Great  Road 
by  friends  like  Mary  Allen,  who  swerv¬ 
ed  from  their  path  to  be  kind  to  me. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  on  a  cold  No¬ 
vember  morning,  tired,  sleepy,  and 
more  or  less  scared,  wondering  why  in 
the  world  I  had  ever  been  so  foolish 
as  to  leave  the  hills  of  old  northern 
Tioga  County  for  even  a  brief  time. 
Since  that  time  it  was  my  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  to  live  and  work  in  New 
York  City  and  its  environs  for  some 
years.  Down  deep  in  my  heart  I  never 
changed  my  original  opinion  of  that 
first  morning  when  I  saw  the  city. 
Why  so  many  people  can  want  to 
crowd  themselves  into  the  artificial 
cold  environment  of  a  great  city  has 


always  been  beyond  my  understanding. 
That  is  why,  perhaps,  so  many  New 
Yorkers  are  always  dreaming  of  the 
time  when  they  can  “buy  a  little  farm 
and  live  in  the  country.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  feelings  of  a 
scared  country  boy  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  Big  Town,  I  made  the  most  of 
those  two  days,  and  at  least  made  a 
start  on  seeing  the  sights.  The  fact  is, 
I  got  very  little  sleep  at  all.  The  ex¬ 
perience  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
the  Texan  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York  City.  When  he  got  back  home  a 
friend  asked  him  at  which  hotel  he  had 
stayed. 

“Hotel?”  said  the  Texan  in  a  sur¬ 
prised  tone.  “I  was  only  there  three 
days!” 

Anyway,  when  Sunday  night  came  I 
rode  the  coach  back  home  again  with 
the  feeling  that  I  had  been  really  liv¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  that  I  couldn’t  have 
been  much  good  as  a  teacher  for  the 
next  day  or  two  until  I  got  some  sleep 
made  up. 

When  we  started  that  school  year  at 
Richford,  all  three  occupants  of  the 
Allen  home — Mary,  Lena  and  myself — 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  All  of  us 
were  married  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Lena  and  I  expected  to  be  married, 
but  Mary  said  never  a  word  about  her 
own  plans  until  they  had  come  to  pass. 
Lena  married  Dr.  Howard  J.  Milks, 
a  nationally,  known  veterinarian  and 
educator  who  for  many  years,  and  un¬ 
til  his  retirement,  was  an  eminent  and 
successful  teacher  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  New  York  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell.  When  Howard  and  I 
now  meet  occasionally  in  Ithaca  we 
immediately  start  visiting  as  only  life¬ 
time  friends  with  many  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  can  visit.  Mary  Allen  married  a 
farmer  and  cattle  breeder  who  in  his 
time  was  well  known  in  the  fair  cir¬ 
cuits  of  the  Northeast  for  his  fine 
cattle.  And  in  case  you  are  interested, 
after  four  years’  courtship  I  married, 
before  I  was  21,  a  little  girl  by  the 
name  of  Belle  Rockefeller,  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  same  Teachers’  Training  Class 
that  I  did.  We  have  been  traveling  the 
Broad  Highway  together,  engaged  and 
married,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Belle  was  teaching  school  in  another 
community,  and  one  Friday  night  she 
planned  to  come  to  Richford  to  spend 
the  weekend.  Are  you  too  old  to  re¬ 
member  all  of  the  anticipation  there  is 
in  being  head  over  heels  in  love  and 
having  your  sweetheart  come  to  see 
you?  I  had  anticipated  that  visit  for 
weeks,  and  it  was  just  my  confounded 
luck  to  go  and  get  the  grippe  just  be¬ 
fore.  I  was  sick  in  bed  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  on  the  Friday  afternoon 
Mary  Allen  came  into  my  room  and 
said: 

“Ed,  Belle  will  be  here  on  the  five 
o’clock  train.  Are  you  going  to  be  able 
to  get  up?” 

Still  somewhat  groggy,  I  answered: 
“Yes.  I’ll  get  up  and  put  on  a  collar.” 

Mary  looked  kind  of  funny,  but  said 
nothing  then.  But  many  times  after¬ 
wards  she  kidded  me  about  the  proper 
dress  in  which  to  receive  a  lady. 

The  school  year  wore  along.  So  far 
as  I  knew,  the  community  was  well 
enough  satisfied  with  my  efforts.  I 
know  I  worked  hard  enough.  Whatever 
success  I  had  was  greatly  helped  by 
the  understanding  of  the  school  trus¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Burt  Rawley,  until  his  death 
a  public-spirited,  constructive  citizen 
of  Tioga  County.  How  the  spirit  of  a 


whole  community  is  set  by  one  or  two 
leaders!  Unfortunately,  the  converse  is 
also  true.  A  crackpot  or  two,  with  the 
gift  of  the  gab,  can  mislead  a  whole 
community,  or  even  a  nation,  for  a 
long  time. 

When  the  sun  began  to  shine  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  again  in  the  spring 
of  1906  I  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  four-year  engagement 
was  long  enough,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  do  something  about  it.  And,  by 
jingoes,  I  did.  Belle’s  school  was  ten 
miles  or  so  from  where  I  was.  You 
young  people  have  no  idea  how  long 
distances  were  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days.  Ten  miles  was  a  long  distance.  It 
was  longer  still  if  you  had  no  horse,  or 
if  the  railroads  didn’t  lead  to  the  place 
you  wanted  to  go  to.  It  took  consider¬ 
able  figuring  and  some  walking  for  my 
girl  and  I  to  get  together,  and  after 
we  had  made  the  long  journey  there 
wasn’t  much  left  of  the  weekend  be¬ 
fore  we  had  to  stark  back  to  the  jobs 
again. 

We  met  in  my  farm  home  one  week¬ 
end,  five  miles  over  the  hills  from 
Newark  Valley.  On  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  we  set  off  on  foot,  Belle  to  take 
a  stagecoach  to  her  school,  I  to  return 
to  Richford  by  train.  Remember  how 
hard  it  is  to  part  from  your  beloved  ? 
I  was  sick  of  partings,  so  on  that  long 
walk  over  the  hills  together  I  popped 
the  question  that  I  had  popped  about 
16  million  times  before.  I  guess  I 
caught  her  at  a  weak  moment,  for,  by 
golly,  she  said  yes. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
once  a  decision  is  made  the  sooner  you 
can  put  it  into  effect  the  better.  So, 
hoping  to  catch  Belle  before  she  had 
an  opportunity  to  change  her  mind,  I 
suggested  that  we  go  to  the  parsonage 
of  our  favorite  pastor  as  soon  as  we 
got  to  town,  and  get  married.  I  got 
another  surprise  when  Belle  agreed. 
Since  then  she  has  stated  that  she 
agreed  so  promptly  to  marry  me  be¬ 
cause  in  making  the  suggestion  I  had 
claimed  that  if  she  didn’t  agree  I  would 
either  shoot  myself  or  go  away  out 
West,  where  no  one  of  our  friends 
would  ever  see  me  again.  That’s  a  libel, 
of  course,  which  I  have  answered  in 
our  discussions  since  about  that  big 
moment  by  telling  her  and  her  friends 
that  at  last  she  had  realized  that  she 
had  better  grab  me  quick  while  the 
going  was  good! 

Anyway,  at  the  end  of  the  walk, 
feeling  a  little  frightened,  we  knocked 
timidly  at  Pastor  Young’s  door.  Under 
his  kindly,  understanding  questioning 
we  told  him  that  we  wanted  to  get 
married  there  and  then. 

“Fine!”  he  said,  “but  here’s  a  better 
plan.  Tonight  I’m  having  a  big  union 
service  in  the  church.  The  congrega¬ 
tions  of  all  the  churches  in  northern 
Tioga  are  invited.  It’s  a  big  moment 
in  my  life — and  it  can  be  in  yours.  In¬ 
stead  of  my  marrying  you  here  in  the 
parsonage  now,  why  not  wait  until 
evening,  take  a  front  seat  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  tonight,  and  at  the  close  I’ll  call 
you  forward  and  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  before  that  big  congregation. 
We’ll  take  their  breaths  away!” 

It  took  some  further  persuasion,  but 
we  finally  agreed  to  do  just  that.  I 
have  been  in  a  good  many  nervous, 
tense  situations  since,  but  I  was  never 
more  scared  than  I  was  on  that  Sun¬ 
day  evening  in  April,  1906,  when  Belle 
and  I  sat  side  by  side  waiting  for  our 
big  moment.  I  am  sure  I  didn’t  hear  a 
word  of  what  the  minister  said  during 
the  service.  I  don’t  think  any  hour  and 
a  half  since  has  ever  been  so  long. 

But  finally  the  fatal  moment  came 
and  we  stood  up  together  before  our 
friend  and  were  married.  Another  long¬ 
time  friend,  Fred  Witter,  told  me  after¬ 
wards  that  he  got  halfway  out  of  his 
seat  to  expostulate  with  the  minister, 
thinking  that  he  must  be  making  a 
mistake.  Fred  felt  sure  the  minister 
intended  to  take  us  into  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  and  was  reading 
the  wrong  service.  I  heard  afterwards, 


Fifty  Dollars  in  Prizes! 

The  most  important  thing  in  life  js 
so  to  live  as  to  bring  happiness  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  fellowmen.  That  is  true 
success.  No  one  does  a  perfect  job  of 
it.  How  many,  many  times  you  have 
asked  your  friends  if  they  would  like 
to  live  their  lives'  over  again  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.  Almost  always 
the  answer  is,  “Yes,  if  I  could  know 
what  I  know  now.” 

Suppose  a  little  fairy  waved  a  wand 
and  gave  you  the  opportunity  to  relive 
your  life.  Knowing  what  you  know 
now,  how  would  you  change  it?  Maybe 
your  experience  would  help  others. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  some 
fun,  perhaps  earn  a  little  money,  and 
to  help  others. 

American  Agriculturist  will  pay 
$25  for  the  best  letter  of  not  over 
1000  words  on  the  subject,  “If  I  Could 
Relive  My  Life.  .  .”  The  second-best 
letter  will  earn  a  prize  of  $10,  and  $5 
will  be  paid  to  each  of  the  three  next 
best.  Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  The  contest  will  riot  close  until 
shortly  after  the  serial  story 
“Traveling  the  Broad  Highway” 
by  E.  R.  Eastman  finishes  in 
American  Agriculturist. 

2.  Every  contestant  must  certify 
that  he  has  read  each  instalment 
of  “Traveling  the  Broad  High¬ 
way.”  Better  save  the  copies  or 
make  notes  as  you  go  along.  Don’t 
write  now.  Wait  until  the  story  is 
finished. 

3.  The  judges  will  be  the  editors  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and 
their  decision  will  be  final. 

4.  No  member  of  thhe  American 
Agriculturist  staff  or  their 
families  may  take  part  in  the 
contest. 

5.  Your  entry  should  consist  of  two 
parts.  In  the  first  part,  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  philosophy  in 
“Traveling  the  Broad  Highway” 
and  tell  what  you  think  Editor 
Ed  should  -change  if  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  relive  his  life. 

In  the  second  part  of  your  let¬ 
ter,  tell  how  you  would  change 
your  own  life  if  you  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  relive  it. 

All  entries  will  be  considered  confi¬ 
dential,  and  no  names  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  but  all  letters  must  be  signed. 


too,  that  the  crowd  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop 
while  the  marriage  service  was  being 
read. 

If  it  had  been  hard  to  part  before, 
it  was  doubly  hard  now  to  leave  each 
other  on  that  next  cold,  drab,  early 
April  morning. 

Few  of  us  learn  the  real  art  of  liv¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  of  which 
is  so  to  live  as  not  to  have  regrets. 
Marriage  with  the  girl  of  your  choice 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  high  spots  of  life.  So  it  was 
with  us.  But  were  I  to  do  it  again, 
speaking  now  as  a  parent,  I  would  not 
hurt  the  feelings  of  my  family  or  of 
my  wife’s  family  by  not 'telling  them 
beforehand  what  we  planned  to  do. 

All  of  you  will  recall  periods  in  life 
when  months,  or  even  weeks,  seem  like 
years  in  length.  That  is  especially  true 
when  we  are  young.  It  was  a  long, 
long  time  from  that  April  day  of  our 
wedding  to  the  end  of  the  school  year 
in  June.  But  the  time  finally  passed 
and  we  went  to  my  farm  home  to  live 
with  my  folks  for  a  few  weeks  during 
the  summer  vacation.  What  a  glorious 
time  that  was!  Marriage,  your  sweet¬ 
heart  beside  you,  and  all  the  folks 
around  you  that  you  have  known  and 
loved  since  you  were  born.  How  bright¬ 
ly  the  sun  shone  that  summer!  How 
interest  in  all  the  world  was  height¬ 
ened  by  happiness!  I  helped  with  the 
haying  and  stopping  to  rest  one  day, 
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lay  down  in  the  partial  shade  of  a  tree, 
old  straw  hat,  full  of  holes,  drawn  over 
my  face.  Through  the  holes  I  looked  up 
through  the  branches  of  the  tree  to  the 
blue,  blue  sky,  and  dreamed  of  the 
things  I  wanted  to  do  in  life,  of  the 
good  I  wanted  to  do,  the  happiness  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  others  because  God 
had  been  so  good  and  brought  me  so 
much  happiness. 

The  vacation  wore  away  all  too  fast, 
but  there  was  much  to  look  forward 
to.  I  had  been  hired  for  another  year 
as  the  school  principal  at  Richford. 
Lena  Vose  and  Howard  Milks  were 
now  married,  so  Belle  secured  Lena’s 
job  as  primary  teacher  in  the  Richford 
school.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  since 
— but  never  got  away  with  it — that  for 
that  one  year  I  was  Belle’s  double 
boss,  first  as  her  husband,  and  second 
as  the  principal  in  charge  of  the  school 
and  of  her  work! 

When  September  came  my  brother 
drove  us  over  the  hills,  but  this  time  in 
addition  to  my  poor  old  rickety  trunk 
the  big  democrat  wagon  was  loaded 
with  some  odds  and  ends  of  furniture 
which  Mother  had  given  us.  There  were 
some  from  Belle’s  folks,  too,  and  with 
surprisingly  little  we  set  up  housekeep¬ 
ing.  I  never  drive  by  that  little  place 
in  Richford  village  where  we  had 
three  small  rooms  on  an  upper  floor 
that  I  do  not  get  a  lift  of  the  spirit, 
remembering  the  happy  day  when  we 
first  started  our  home. 

When  my  brother  Fay,  whom  many 
of  you  will  remember  under  his  pen 
name  of  George  Duff,  got  the  wagon 
unloaded  and  turned  around  to  go 
home,  how  different  it  was  from  the 
previous  year  when  the  lonesome  tink¬ 
ling  of  a  cowbell  had  almost  made  me 
weep  with  homesickness.  Then  I  was 
alone;  this  time  my  partner  was  with 
me. 

Sometimes  when  I  hear  young  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  young  men,  wonder  how 
they  can  afford  to  get  married,  it 
makes  me  laugh.  Belle  and  I  were  just 
a  couple  of  kids;  we  had  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  our  teaching  licenses.  She  often 
reminds  me  that  when  we  got  married 
even  the  shirt  I  wore  was  patched  in 
several  places.  Our  little  flat  had  a 
stove,  which  the  landlady  furnished. 
There  were  no  rugs,  no  carpets,  just 
the  absolute  bare  necessities.  A  school 
teacher  had  to  have  a  desk,  so  I  rig¬ 
ged  one  up  out  of  a  drygoods  box  and 
tacked  a  piece  of  oilcloth  on  top.  That 
first  year  of  marriage  I  was  paid  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $50  a  month  for 
nine  months,  $450  for  the  year.  Belle 
earned  $270.  We  lived,  saved  a  little 
money,  sometimes  even  entertained  a 
little. 

One  evening  we  had  Mr.  Probes,  a 
representative  of  the  American  Book 
Company,  for  dinner — only  we  called 
it  supper  then.  Along  about  the  middle 
of  the  meal  I  suggested  to  Belle  that 
there  should  be  some  more  spoons  on 
the  table.  I  repeated  the  suggestion  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  doing  her  best  to  kick  my  shins 
off  under  the  table.  As  usual,  I  didn’t 
take  the  hint,  and  finally  the  poor  gal 
had  to  come  right  out  and  say:  “Ed, 
we  can’t  have  any  more  spoons  on  the 
table  because  there  are  no  more 
spoons!”  Ever  since,  when  I  grow  too 
emphatic  about  something  like  that,  I 
am  reminded  that  there  are  no  more 
spoons ! 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  that  winter  with 
the  other  young  folks  of  the  village. 
Among  other  community  activities, 
Burt  Rawley  organized  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  into  an  amateur  dramatic  society. 
I  have  often  thought  that  had  Burt 
had  the  opportunity  he  could  have  been 
°ne  of  the  great  actors  of  his  time. 
How  many  there  are  who  never  have 
the  chance  to  develop  their  latent 
talents!  Thomas  Gray  said  it  in  his 
Blegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard: 

Hull  many  a  flower  is  born  to 
blush  unseen 


And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air. 

On  second  thought,  though,  is  one’s 
life  wasted,  even  though  a  man  may 
not  win  wide  acclaim,  if  he  serves  well 
in  the  path  in  which  his  life  is  cast? 

Burt  Rawley  trained  the  young 
folks  in  plays,  which  we  gave  to 
crowded  houses  in  Richford  and  neigh¬ 
boring  villages.  That  was  before  the 
day  of  the  automobile,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision,  when  people  were  hungry  for 
good  entertainment.  Under  Burt’s  lead¬ 
ership  we  gave  it  to  them,  learned*,  a 
lot  ourselves,  and  had  fun  besides.  At 
one  time  we  hired  a  broken-down  land¬ 
scape  painter  who  had  .once  been  a 
famous  actor  to  help  Burt  in  drilling 
and  rehearsing  us  in  our  play.  Between 
times  for  several  weeks  the  old  actor 
repainted  the  opera  house  scenery. 
During  one  of  the  rehearsals  two  of 
the  leading  actors — who,  incidentally, 
were  brothers-in-law — got  into  a  bitter 
row  which  almost  ended  in  a  fist  fight. 
At  the  height  of  the  noise  and  con¬ 
troversy  the  old  actor  leaned  over  to 
whisper  in  my  ear  something  that  I 
have  never  forgotten:  “They  lack 
tact,”  he  said.  “They  lack  tact!” 

How  often  in  the  years  since  have 
I  thought  of  that  remark,  and  of  how 
many  quarrels  and  even  wars  could 
have  been  prevented  if  we  humans 
would  just  be  a  little  more  considerate, 
a  little  more  tactful. 

Probably  it  was  the  amateur  thea¬ 
tricals  that  gave  me  the  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  on  a  show  of  my  own.  After  a  lot 
of  dreaming,  planning,  and  reading 
advertisements,  I  bought  a.  stereopti- 
can  and  a  set  of  slides  to  illustrate  a 
lecture  entitled  “Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Minutes.”  There  was  no  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  electricity  then,  especially 
in  the  small  towns,  and  to  get  ade¬ 
quate  light  for  the  stereoptican  I 
bought  an  aeetyline  gas  generator.  It 
was  a  complicated  gadget  in  which 
you  put  calcium  carbide,  then  added 
water,  with  a  tube  leading  the  genei’- 
ated  gas  to  a  burner  in  the  stereop¬ 
tican. 

The  light  was  brilliant  enough  for 
a  good  picture,  but  I  have  often  thought 
since  of  Belle’s  tolerance  of  the  foolish 
things  I  was  always  experimenting 
with.  There  was  constant  danger  that 
the  gas  tank  would  explode,  blowing 
the  roof  off  and  me  with  it.  Belle  has 
since  told  me  that  she  spent  many  of 
those  winter  evenings  while  I  was  fool¬ 
ing  with  the  machine  in  the  kitchen — 
just  as  far  away  from  it  as  she  could 
get — with  her  fingers  crossed,  hoping 
that  when  it  was  over  she  would  still 
have  a  few  pieces  of  husband  left. 

Well,  I  got  out  some  quite  elaborate 
show  bills,  and  evenings  and  weekends 
I  traveled  around  the  countryside  put¬ 
ting  on  my  illustrated  lecture.  Some 
people  came  because  most  anything  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  would  at¬ 
tract  them  in  those  days.  There  were 
so  few  places  for  them  to  go,  too  little 
for  them  to  see.  But  like  some  other 
entei'prises  of  mine,  the  venture  didn’t 
pay  financially,  although  maybe  the 
experience  I  gained  made  it  worth¬ 
while. 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A. A. — 

Cooperative  Winners 

AT  THE  recent  25th  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  there  were  over  225  en¬ 
tries  in  24  competitions  covering  all 
types  of  advertising,  publications  and 
promotion  by  "cooperatives. 

The  Northeast  fared  well.  In  mem¬ 
bership  magazines,  the  “Eastern  States 
Cooperator”  of  West  Springfield,  Mass, 
took  first.  “Farming  with  G  L  F,” 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  took  third.  In  another 
class,  “The  Servicer,”  published  by  the 
Eastern  States  Farmer  Exchange,  took 
second. 

In  the  class  for  organization  book¬ 
lets,  first  place  went  to  “It’s  Ours  — 


The  Eastern  States  Way,”  entered  by 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange. 

In  the  published  news  release,  class 
third  went  to  Eatmor  Cranberries,  Inc., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

In  the  class  for  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertisements,  third  place  went  to  Coop¬ 
erative  GLF  Exchange,  Inc.,  of  Ithaca. 

Among  advertising  leaflets,  first 
went  to  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change;  second  went  to  Cooperative 


GLF  Exchange. 

In  the  advertising  broadside  class, 
third  went  to  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Cooperative  Association.  Second 
place  for  promotional  letter  went  to 
Eatmor  Cranberries.  First  place  for 
direct  mail  advertisment  went  to  GLF, 
also  first  place  for  catalog. 

First  place  for  radio  commercial 
went  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  of  New 
York  City. 


Whet  e  Difference 

Between  the  Oldest  end  the  Newest 


The  spectacular  "Skylark"  has 
a  200-horsepower  engine.  The 
car  is  less  than  five  feet  high 
even  when  the  top  is  up. 


BUICK 


This  1903  "buekboard"  model 
was  the  earliest  of  all  Buicks. 
It  had  a  two-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  and  a  two-cylinder  engine 
which  developed  21  horsepower. 


And  Mia  f  a  Difference  in  Plug  Performance 
£ince  AC  Developed  ihe  Paienied  CORALOX /nzufeior 


The  1903  Buick  was  as  much  a  sen¬ 
sation  in  its  day  as  the  sleek  new 
"Skylark”  is  today.  But  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  that  half  century  has  made 
in  Buick  appearance  and  perform¬ 
ance!  AC  Spark  Plugs  have  a 
similarly  brilliant  record  (?f  im¬ 
provements— the  latest  and  greatest 
of  which  is  assuredly  the  patented 
CORALOX  Insulator. 

CORALOX  has  no  chemical  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  oxide  coatings  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  leaded  fuels. 
What’s  more  —  CORALOX  is  so 


amazingly  strong  that  AC  can  use 
longer,  thinner  insulator  tips  which 
heat  up  faster  to  burn  away  oil  and 
wet  carbon.  Thus  CORALOX  resists 
both  oxide  and  carbon  coatings  — 
recognized  as  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  plug  misfiring. 

No  other  spark  plugs  have  patented 
CORALOX  Insulators.  The  next 
time  you  change  plugs  in  car,  truck 
or  tractor,  insist  on  ACs.  You  will 
soon  see  the  difference  patented 
CORALOX  can  make  in  engine  per¬ 
formance  and  economy. 


Original  Equipment  on  Nearly 
as  Many  New  Cats  and  Trucks 
as  All  Other  Makes  Combined 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


KILL  RATS  WITH  " 

warfarin 


WISCONSIN  ALUMNI 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  34  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  |4,  New  Jersey 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
cutcC  Chaff 

AT  HATFIELDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


$2.50  Ll».  or  81  c  Lb.? 

ft 

TRTHEASTERN  farmers  must 
iow  choose  between  paying 
ibout  $2.50  a  lb.  for  certified 
Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and 
81c  a  lb.  for  the  imported  European. 
Before  making  a  decision,  it  would  be 
well  to  study  out  the  purposes  for 
which  Birdsfoot  is  intended. 


The  two  kinds  have  distinctly  diff¬ 
erent  functions.  European  is  for  the 
hayfield  upon  which  alfalfa  does  not  do 
well,  but  where  a  legume  is  desired 
with  somewhat  longer  life  than  red 
clover  and  its  one  year  of  yield.  Euro¬ 
pean  Birdsfoot  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.00 
an  acre  for  seed  will  do  well  on  a  hay- 
field  from  which  it  is  desired  to  have 
two  cuttings  a  year  for  three  years. 
European  however,  fades  out  gradually 
as  a  hay  plant  and  rapidly  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  plant. 

Empire  is  the  one  to  buy  when  long¬ 
time  pasture  is  the  goal.  The  cost  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  pasture  on  roughland  is 
too  great  to  use  the  European  in  the 
certainty  of  having  to  do  the  job  all 
over  again  in  a  very  few  years.  Empire 
will  really  persist  on  the  roughland 
pastures  under  close  grazing,  or  with 
under -grazing  and  its  resulting  compe¬ 
tition  from  grasses.  Although  respond¬ 
ing  well  to  good  treatment  with  lime, 
fertilizer  and  proper  grazing,  Empire 
will  still  live  under  abuse  and  wait  for 
a  better  day  or  a  better  farmer. 

Saving  around  $10.00  an  acre  on  seed 
is  poor  economy  in  establishing  a  pas¬ 
ture  which  the  owner  hopes  never  to 
tear  up  again.  If  the  price  temptation 
is  too  strong,  the  man  with  roughland 
pasture  who  saves  $10.00  by  choosing 
European  will,  in  a  few  years,  throw 
away  around  $30.00  when  he  tears  up 
the  pasture  and  puts  in  the  Empire 
type  which  should  have  been  there-  in 
the  first  place. 


General  Agreement 

These  observations  are  based  not 
alone  upon  the  findings  of  Dr.  H.  A. 
MacDonald  of  Cornell,  who  is  national¬ 
ly  known  as  “Mr.  Birdsfoot.”  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames,  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  after  more  than  15 
years  of  careful  work  with  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil.  Without  any  “ifs,  ands  or  buts,” 
Iowa  forthrightly  recommends  the  Em¬ 
pire  for  longtime  pastures  and  the 
European  for  hayfields  on  non-alfalfa 
land.  Agronomists  at  Iowa  warn  farm¬ 
ers  not  to  expect  persistence  or  long 
continued  good  yield  from  European 
Birdsfoot.  They  point  out  that  only  the 
Empire  can  be  depended  upon  for  that. 

At  Hayfields  this  year  we  are  using 
both  kinds.  The  Empire  seed  at  $2.50  a 
lb.  has  already  been  received  for  the  re¬ 
maining  few  acres  of  our  rough  pasture 
land.  All  the  rest  of  our  roughland  is 
already  growing  it.  This  will  be,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  durability,  the  last  seeding 
of  Empire  in  my  lifetime. 

We  shall  seed  European  Birdsfoot  on 
15  acres  of  smooth  cropland  drained 
well  enough  for  red  clover  yet  too  poor¬ 
ly  for  alfalfa.  All  we  ask  of  this  field 
is  two  years  of  good  legume  beyond  the 
one  year  to  be  expected  from  red 
clover.  We  look  at  European  Birdsfoot 
as  a  replacement  of  red  clover.  We  can¬ 
not  regard  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
New  York  Empire  Birdsfoot.  No  leg¬ 
ume  known  to  man  compares  with 
Empire  for  getting  good  grazing  for 


many  years  from  hard  to  work  land, 
without  re-establishing  the  stand. 

CREPE  COMES  DOWN 

THE  late  H.  E.  Babcock,  founder  and 
writer  of  “Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff”  for  18  years,  was  at  one  time  a 
director  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives,  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  which  was  then  an  in¬ 
dependent  Government  Agency.  When 
the  New  Deal  became  irked  by  its  po¬ 
litical  independence  and  monetary 
soundness  the  “Great  Planners”  de¬ 
moted  the  Whole  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  by  putting  it  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  then  headed 
by  Henry  Wallace. 

Mr.  Babcock  promptly  resigned.  But 
the  large  and  handsomely  engraved  di¬ 
rector’s  certificate  was  left  mounted 
over  the  door  between  his  outer  and 
inner  offices.  In  token  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  Ed  Babcock  with  his  own  hands 
draped  black  funeral  crepe  over  the 
frame  of  the  certificate  in  such  a  way 
that  visitors  would  both  notice  the  dec¬ 
oration  and  identify  the  certificate.  It 
remained  as  long  as  he  occupied  the 
office. 

Only  now,  figuratively  speaking,  can 
the  crepe  be  taken  down.  Farm  Credit 
is  again  independent,  and  fully  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  farmers  it  serves.  Indeed, 
a  Northeastern  farmer,  H.  B.  Munger 
of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Because  I’ve  known  Mr. 
Munger  since  we  were  in  college  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  a  Hayfields  neighbor 
since  his  return  to  his  own  farm,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  applaud  the  appointment. 
Mr.  Babcock  would  rejoice  to  see  such 
a'  fundamental  error  corrected.  Thanks, 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Benson! 

BROWN  SWISS  FIRST 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  yet  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  (expec¬ 
ted  in  the  Spring)  the  Brown  Swiss 
people  are  the  first  dairy  cattle  club  in 
America  to  launch  a  program  long 
overdue  in  all  breeds.  They  propose 
opening  up  registration  in  such  a  way 
that  the  owner  of  a  grade  herd  can 
change  it  in  four  generations  to  a  herd 
of  registered  Brown  Swiss,  without 
buying  any  cows  or  owning  any  bulls. 
Skipping  small  details  and  refinements, 
here’s  how  it  looks— 

Foundation  Cow.  Predominantly 
Brown  Swiss  color  and  type,  with 
D.H.I.A.  record  of  not  less  than 
10,000  lbs.  M.,  400  lbs.  F.,  2  x  305 
ME.  Breed  her  to  registered  B.S. 
bull,  artificially  or  naturally,  whose 
index  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  above 
figures,  and  get 

1st  Generation  Swiss.  Cow  must 
have  D.H.I.A.  record  equal  to  above, 
and  be  bred  to  R.B.S.  bull  with  index 
of  same  or  higher. 

2nd  Generation  Swiss.  Same  re¬ 
quirements  as  1st  generation. 

3rd  Generation  Swiss.  This  cow 
must  have  a  £  x  305  ME.  record  at 
or  above  11,250  lbs.  M.,  450  lbs.  F. 
As  soon  as  she  has  made  it,  even 
though  her  sire  has  an  index  of  only 
'10,000  lbs.  M.,  400  lbs.  F.,  she  be¬ 
comes  eligible  for  full  registration 
as  a  Brown  Swiss.  She’s  in. 

For  Young  Men 

For  example,  one  could  start  with  a 
herd  of  Swiss- Jersey,  or  Swiss- Ayr¬ 
shire,  or  Swiss-Guernsey  crosses  (they 
all  look  like  Swiss)  and  in  15  years, 


Take  a  good  squint  at  this  one.  It's  a  1953  picture  from  a  Seabrook  Farms  pea  field 
near  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  The  windrow-like  ridges  are  mustard  and  between  them  are 
clean  peas.  The  operator  of  the  tractor  mounted  sprayer  tried  too  successfully  to 
avoid  "overlap”  and  so  left  untreated  strips.  Spray  used  was  SINOX  W,  V2  gal.  to 
60  gal.  water  to  the  acre.  A  smaller  tractor  mounted  sprayer,  such  as  we  have  at 
Hayfields,  costs  only  about  $250  and  is  a  great  money  saver  on  oats,  barley,  peas, 
alfalfa,  ladino,  birdsfoot,  etc.,  to  control  weeds,  or  insects  or  diseases. 


without  buying  a  cow,  have  an  equal 
number  or  more  of  registered  Brown 
Swiss.  To  get  an  equal  number  of 
registered  Swiss  from  a  starting  herd 
of  Holsteins  would  take  a  little  longer. 
The  main  thing,  where  possible,  would 
be  to  start  with  very  good  cows  of 
whatever  breed,  and  use  only  the  high¬ 
est  indexed  Brown  Swiss  bulls.  The 
service  of  such  bulls  is  now  available 
in  the  Northeast,  from  at  least  two 
sources.  Predictions — 

A.  The  program  will  advance  the 
rapidly  growing  Brown  Swiss 
breed  at  a  much  swifter  pace. 

B.  The  up-graded  Brown  Swiss  cows 
resulting  from  the  "open  regis¬ 
try”  will  out-produce  most  other 
Brown  Swiss  whose  only  require¬ 
ment  for  registry  is  that  the 
parents  are  already  registered. 

C.  The  introduction  of  production  re¬ 
quirements  when  up-grading  is 
also  the  first  in  America,  and  car¬ 
ries  solid  promise  of  attractive 
future  prices  for  Brown  Swiss 
cattle. 

D.  Competition  from  The  Brown 
Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Assn.,  Be¬ 
loit,  Wis.,  and  the  American 
Crossbred  Dairy  Cattle  Club,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y.,  will  cause  one  or 
more  other  breeds,  however  reluc¬ 
tantly,  to  follow  the  Brown  Swiss 
example. 

All  this  is  marvelous  for  young  men. 
It  gives  them  a  chance  without  requir¬ 
ing  heartbreaking  sacrifices.  I’ve  seen 
too  many  young  men  broken  in  spirit 
and  purse  by  the  “pure  bred”  cattle 
game.  Now  daylight  looms  ahead. 

SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

After  reading  here  about  the  credit¬ 
able  dairy  records  hung  up  by  Alfred 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  my  old 
friend  George  Spader,  horticulturist 
at  Morrisville  State  School,  spoke  up 
for  the  dairymen  at  his  institution.  The 
last  17  records  credited  to  Morrisville 
by  Holstein  herd  improvement  registry 
averaged  13,008  lbs.  milk,  3.7%  fat, 
480  lbs.  fat.  All  records  were  on  2  time 
milking.  No  female  has  been  purchased 
by  Morrisville  in  more  than  25  years. 
The  latest  actual  average  of  the  entire 
herd  was  12,256  lbs.  milk,  443  lbs.  fat. 
Nice  going,  George.  Which  institution 
can  top  Alfred  and  Morrisville?  Get- 
ing  good  records  at  school  or  college 
is  more  difficult  than  on  private  farms. 
*  *  * 

Traveling  in  December  on  U.  S. 
Route  11,  North  of  Syracuse,  I  stopped 
at  C.  L.  Servis’s  roadside  stand  just 
North  of  Adams.  For  the  first  time  I 
gave  him  my  name.  He  said,  “you  must 
be  the  guy  who  mentioned  my  bacon  in 


American  Agriculturist.  Say,  I’ve  had 
people  stop  in  here  for  bacon  from  all 
over  the  Northeast,  and  some  wrote  in 
for  it.  Much  obliged”.  Not  at  all,  Mr. 
Servis.  We  who  like  bacon  slowly 
cured  in  barrels  in  old  fashioned  home 
made  pickle,  and  cob  smoked,  are  in 
your  debt.  And  you  don’t  over-charge 
for  it.  Are  there  any  others  like  Mr. 
Servis?  Drop  a  line. 

*  *  * 

We  had  lice.  Some  would  say  we 
have  lousy  cattle.  That  was  true  liter¬ 
ally.  But  if  they  mean  that  something 
other  than  lice  makes  them  lousy,  we 
should  be  grateful  for  the  advertising, 
so  long  as  they  keep  talking.  As  to 
lice,  a  powder  containing  1%  rotenone 
active  ingredient,  and  2%  other  natu¬ 
ral  resins,  was  put  to  use  and  has  al¬ 
ready  rid  the  milking  heifers  and  cows 
of  these  bloody  little  suckers.  To  twice 
treat  the  bred  heifers  and  dry  cows,  it 
was  necessary  each  time  to  corral 
them  one  by  one  in  a  chute.  These 
cattle  are  so  gentle  that  when  the  oc¬ 
casional  untrained  heifer  does  really 
balk,  it  is  a  subject  of  emphatic  (?) 
comment.  With  all  the  chemical  won¬ 
ders  of  today,  it  is  amazing  to  find 
that'  rotenone  roots  from  the  upper 
Amazon  valley,  still  remain  the  de- 
louser  most  in  demand. 

*  *  * 

R.  L.  Bellinger  of  Adams,  N.  Y., 
writes — “I  was  keenly  interested  in 
your  several  comments  about  dehorn¬ 
ing  with  electric  irons.  As  an  agricul¬ 
tural  teacher,  I  have  perhaps  dehorned 
more  cattle  than  anyone  in  Jefferson 
County.  With  the  Lenk  dehorner  I  de¬ 
horn  the  calves  at  2  to  4  weeks  of  age 
and  never  have  a  miss.  I  see  you  prefer 
the  Sunbeam.  I  read  with  interest  your 
experience  with  grain  pellets  with 
young  stock  of  mixed  ages  on  pasture 
a  year  ago.  Have  you  been  able  to  get 
anyone  interested  in  manufacturing 
them?”  Answer— only  one,  so  far. 

*  SJe  * 

Time  was  when  the  Baldwin  variety 
accounted  for  a  good  half  of  all  the 
apples  in  western  New  York  cold  stor¬ 
ages.  Not  any  more.  Friends  in  South 
Jersey,  last  fall,  expressed  a  desire  to 
again  taste  Baldwin  apples.  “Nothing 
to  it,”  said  I,  and  assured  them  of  a 
bushel  by  express  in  early  February, 
which  is  the  time  when  the  Baldwin  be¬ 
gins  to  acquire  a  superb  flavor  and 
texture.  It  took  two  weeks  of  corres¬ 
pondence  in  January  to  locate  one 
bushel  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Baldwins.  Harlan 
Harvey,  cold  storage  man  at  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  made  good  for  me,  but  only 
processors  nowada;  s  take,  in  the  fall, 
practically  all  of  the  diminishing  sup¬ 
ply  of  Baldwins  for  canned  apple  sauce 
and  pie  slices 
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IVO  BARGAIN 

|  have  recently  seen  two  ads  for  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  plants,  soils,  and  lawns.  One  is 
claimed  to  be  a  combination  of  minerals 
and  organic  material  which  costs  over  a 
dollar  for  a  10-pound  bag.  The  other  is 
a  plant  food  which  is  claimed  to  contain 
over  50  active  ingredients  and  which  is 
priced  at  $4.00  for  a  5-pound  package. 

There  are  drastic  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  soil  conditioner  such  as  kril- 
ium,  humus  or  organic  material,  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  The  commercial 
conditioner  contains  no  plant  food  but 
does  affect  the  friability  of  the  soil.  If 
you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  you  may 
find  that  you  may  want  to  use  some. 

When  it  comes  to  supplying  humus 
or  organic  matter,  better  do  one  of 
three  things.  Buy  some  manure,  make 
a  compost  pile,  or  use  peat  moss  or 
sawdust. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
which  primarily  contains  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash,  your  best  buy 
is  to  get  a  100-pound  bag  of  5-10-5  or 
some  similar  analysis  from  a  farm 
supply  store.  Of  course,  if  you  just 
have  a  few  house  plants  -you  can  buy 
a  bottle  of  liquid  fertilizer  containing 
the  three  elements  mentioned. 

On  the  basis  of  what  you  get  it  is 
our  opinion  that  both  products  you 
mentioned  are  very  expensive. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WANTS  "FOLDING  SAW” 
PARTS 

A  subscriber  wrote  wanting  parts 
for  a  One-man  Folding  Saw  which 
was  commonly  advertised  some  years 
ago.  The  manufacturer  is  now  out  of 
business. 

If  any  subscriber  owns  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  wishes  to  sell  it  or  parts  of 
it  we  would  appreciate  a  note  which 
we  will  forward  along  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  It  was  called  the  “FOLDING 
SAWING  MACHINE.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

"NO  MODEL!” 

About  five  years  ago  I  sent  $35.00  to 
a  man  who  called  himself  a  "Model 
Agent."  I  sent  him  my  daughter's  picture 
and  he  said  she  was  acceptable  for 
modeling. 

I  haven't  heard  from  him  since  and 
now  I  read  in  the  paper  that  he  has  been 
arrested  for  swindling. 

The  newspaper  clipping  which  our 
subscriber  sent  stated  that  a  man 


named  Thornton  had  been  indicted  by 
a  Grand  Jury  for  fleecing  doting  par¬ 
ents,  using  false  promises  of  fame  for 
their  children  as  bait. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  this  money  back  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  doubt  been  spent.  It 
would  be  some  satisfaction  to  get  a 
conviction  which  would  protect  other 
people  from  the  same  thing. 

However,  the  greatest  protection 
would  be  for  parents  to  refuse  to  send 
money  for  such  propositions. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  POSSIBLE  TAX  REBATE 

If  your  farm  income  tax  return 
shows  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  some¬ 
thing  we  earnestly  hope  will  not  hap¬ 
pen,  you  should  look  into  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  tax  rebate. 

Vei’y  briefly,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  tax  law  to  average  out  profits  and 
losses  over  the  good  and  bad  years. 
This  possibility  of  a  rebate  continues 
through  five  years. 

If  you  find  that  your  farm  business 
does  lose  money  in  any  year  don’t  try 
to  figure  it  out  yourself.  Take  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  nearest  Internal  Revenue 
Office.  You  certainly  would  find  one  at 
the  Post  Office  at  your  County  Seat  and 
perhaps  in  your  own  Post  Office  if  the 
city  you  live  near  is  sufficiently  large. 

—  A.  a.  — 


OVER  $280,000.00  PAID  TO 
NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILIES 

DURING  1953  -  -  - 


CAN’T  COLLECT 

I  had  an  automobile  accident  and  my 
insurance  company  paid  the  driver  of  the 
other  car.  Can  I  collect  from  his  insurance 
company  for  damages  to  my  car? 

When  your  insurance  company  set¬ 
tled  they  indicated  their  belief  that  you 
were  negligent  and  that  your  negli¬ 
gence  caused  the  accident.  From  that, 
the  insurance  company  that  insured  the 
other  car  would  conclude  that  the 
driver  they  had  insured  was  not  negli¬ 
gent  and,  they  will  not  pay.  Sometimes 
where  an  accident  is  caused  from  the 
negligence  of  two  drivers,  neither  com¬ 
pany  will  pay. 

When  you  buy  the  usual  automobile 
liability  policy  you  are  protecting  your¬ 
self  against  suit  for  damages  from  an¬ 
other  driver.  If  he  sues,  the  insurance 
company  has  to  defend  the  case  and  if 
they  lose  they  have  to  settle  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  policy. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Use  non-lead  paint  around  livestock 
to  prevent  poisoning. 


Reward  Goes  to  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


BELOW  is  a  reproduction  of  a  check 
for  $25.00  sent  to  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Ethridge,  Hinsdale,  New  York  for  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction,  and  imprisonment  of  Norman 
Putt  of  Allegany,  New  York. 

On  January  20th  Norman  Putt  was 
arrested  by  Sheriff’s  deputies  Fred 
Hillman  and  Maurice  Jennings  for 
stealing  chickens  and  eggs  and  illegal 
entry  to  the  laying  house  on  the  poul¬ 
try  farm  owned  by  Karl  Chamberlin 
and  his  son  Jack  of  Hinsdale.  Mrs. 
Ethridge  was  visiting  at  the  house  of 
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Mr.  Glenn  Curtis,  an  employee.  She 
witnessed  the  theft  and  gave  evidence 
leading  to  his  arrest. 

Norman  Putt  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  Cattar¬ 
augus  County  Jail  on  a  charge  of  petty 
larceny  in  the  third  degree  by  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Albert  J.  Maloney. 

We  want  to  extend  our  sincerest 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Ethridge  for 
acting  as  she  did.  Also  our  congratu¬ 
lations  go  out  to  Deputies  Hillman  and 
Jennings  and  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Maloney. 
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“Every  mother  and  father  should  have  this  insur¬ 
ance  on  all  their  children,”  said  Mr.  Horler  as  he 
received  a  $1000.00  check.  Their  eleven  year  old  son 
was  tragically  killed  when  kicked  and  dragged  by  the 
boy’s  new  pet  pony. 


Knowing  his  accident  policy  would  help  pay  his  bills 
after  his  tractor  accident  Mr.  Garey  relaxed  with  his 
favorite  farm  paper.  When  a  $340.00  check  came  he 
wrote,  “this  takes  a  load  off  my  financial  burden. 
I’d  recommend  this  protection  to  all  farmers,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best  protection  a  working  man  can 
get  at  a  very  low  cost.” 


Receiving  a  check  Robert  Pfendler  said,  “little  did 
we  think  when  Dad  took  out  the  policy  that  in  less 
than  a  year  he  would  be  killed  in  an  auto  accident. 
The  $1500.00  will  come  in  handy  in  paying  the 
funeral  and  extra  expenses.  Insurance  is  a  good 
thing  —  everyone  should  have  one  of  these 
policies.” 

'Keep  Tfotn  'PoCiciet  ^mewect 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 
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“1632“  NET  Return  from  12-Acre  Pasture 
-that’s  the  Difference  AGRICO  Makes!” 


. . . . . 

ROBERT  G.  BEYER,  of  Crest  Lawn  Farms,  Castorland,  N.  Y.,  shown  with  some  of  his  high-producins 
Holstems.  Thanks  to  AGRICO  and  A.A.C.  Soil  Service,  Mr.  Beyer  netted  $1632.34  from  12  acres  of 
improved  pasture.  See  letter  at  right. 


WELI.-FERTILIZED  pastures  and  hay 
fields  can  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  increase  the  size  of  the  milk 
,  check  and  widen  the  profit  margin. 
Take  the  word  of  Robert  G.  Beyer,  of 
Crest  Lawn  Farm,  Castorland,  N.  Y., 
who  writes  as  follows: 

"In  Spring  ’52,  I  followed  recom¬ 
mendations  of  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  to 
the  letter  in  renovating  12  acres  of 
pasture.  Before  seeding  to  a  Ladino 
Clover- Orchard  Grass  mixture  with 
Oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  I  worked  in  lime 
and  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate 
and  at  seeding  applied  400  lbs. 
AGRICO  5-10-10  per  acre.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  ’52  and  again  in  Sept.  ’5  3,  we 
topdressed  with  AGRICO  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  &  POTASH  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

"In  1933,  this  pasture  really  paid 
off,  both  in  increased  milk  production 
and  reduced  feed  costs.  Our  herd  pro¬ 
duced  53,125  lbs.  MORE  milk  than  in 
’52,  increasing  income  by  $2  169.63. 
At  the  same  time,  we  bought  $295 
LESS  hay  and  grain. 


"In  other  years,  top  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  pasture  came  in  June,  but 
thanks  to  this  early-growing  pasture, 
May  was  my  high  month  in  ’53.  And 
in  a  dry  Summer  this  pasture  held  up 
well,  running  from  a  monthly  low  of 
37,695  lbs.  to  a  high  of  45,155  lbs., 
compared  with  my  ’52  figures  of 
25,614  (low)  and  39,900  (high).  It 
sums  up  this  way: 


2-YEAR  COMPARISON,  May-October 


No.  cows  on  pasture . 

Total  milk  production  on  pasture 

Increase  in  production . 

Production  per  cow . 

Increased  production  per  cow.. . . 

Value  grain  fed  per  cow . 

Value  hay  fed  per  cow . 

Value  increased  prod,  per  cow.. . 
Value  Hay  &  Grain  saved  per  cow 

Total  gain  for  40  head . 

Cost  of  fertilizing . 

Net  return,  12  acres  improved 
pasture . 

/ 


'52  ’53 

35  40 

192,028  lbs.  245,153  lbs. 

53,125  lbs. 
5486.5  lbs.  6128.8  lbs. 

642.3  lbs. 

$74.64  $61.37 

$  5.28  None 

$26.23 
$18.45 
$1787.20 
$  154.86 

$1632.34 


“One  look  at  the  above  table,”  con¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Beyer,  “tells  you  why  I’m  so 
well  pleased  with  my  Agrico-fertilized 
pastures.  In  addition,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  A.A.C.  Soil  Service.  It  certainly 
showed  me  the  way  to  lower  production 
costs  and  increased  net  profits!” 


"UP  TO  $39.20  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO  -  IN  SIDE-BY-SIDE  CHECKS” 


JESS  CHAPIN,  Bangor,  N.Y. 


POTATOES:  39.2  bu.  more  #rs  per 

ACRE  WITH  AGRICO! 


RAYM  0  N  D  SHU  BAC  K  (right)  and  brother,  STANLEY,  Pine  Island,  N.Y. 


ONIONS:  *23.  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  IN 
THIS  CROP  CHECK! 


“Last  Spring,”  writes  Mr.  Chapin,  “I  fertilized  part 
of  a  potato  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES,  2400 
lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  rest  with  another  well-known 
potato  fertilizer,  same  rate. 

“Due  to  dry  weather,  I  wasn’t  looking  for  a  record 
yield— but  I  was  sure  surprised  at  harvest!  Agrico 
gave  us  326.7  bu.  to  the  acre,  2  5j^  bu.  MORE  pota¬ 
toes  than  the  other  fertilizer.  And  at  grading,  Agrico 
yielded  284.6  bu.  #l’s  per  acre,  or  39.2  bu.  MORE 
#l’s  per  acre  than  the  other  potato  fertilizer. 

“At  $  1 .  per  bu.  for  #l’s,  AGRICO  gave  us  an  EXTRA 
profit  of  $39-20  per  acre.  This  year,  I’ll  be  stepping  up 
yields  and  thus  reducing  overall  costs  by  using 
Agrico  for  all  my  crops.” 


“In  Spring  ’53  we  compared  AGRICO  FOR  TRUCK 
with  another  well-known  fertilizer  on  our  onions,” 
writes  Mr.  Shuback.  “Using  1000  lbs.  per  acre 
throughout,  we  fertilized  half  the  field  with  Agrico, 
half  with  the  other  fertilizer. 

“When  yields  were  checked,  we  found  that  Agrico 
produced  39,400  lbs.  onions  per  acre,  or  2300  lbs. 
MORE  onions  per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer  gave 
us.  In  dollars  and  cents,  Agrico  made  us  $23.  EXTRA 
profit  per  acre — which  means  we’ll  be  using  Agrico 
on  all  our  acres  for  maximum  production  and  profit.” 


WALLACE  WINGERT  (right)  and  son,  GLENN,  Caneadea,  N.Y. 


CORN:  *41.17  MORI  CORN  PER  ACRE 
ON  THIS  CROP! 

‘Last  year,  we  tried  Agrico  alongside  another  ferti¬ 
lizer  we’d  been  using  on  our  corn,”  writes  Mr. 
Wingert.  “After  applying  manure  fortified  with  Super¬ 
phosphate,  we  used  300  lbs.  Agrico  10-10-10  per 
acre  alongside  another  10-10-10,  same  rate.  Agrico 
gave  us  111  bu.  per  acre— outproducing  the  other 
fertilizer  by  a  good  23  bu.  per  acre.  At  $1.79  per  bu. 
for  corn,  that  Agrico  difference  was  worth  $41.17  MORE 
per  acre.  And  our  profit  is  even  better,  when  you 
remember  that  the  other  fertilizer  cost  us  $1.50 
MORE  per  acre  than  Agrico!” 


This  year ,  fertilize  with  AGRICO— the  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer— and  cash  in  on  that  all-important  difference  in  yield  and 
quality.  Remember:  there’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop.  Order  from  your  Agrico  or  A.A.C  Dealer  now— beat  the  last-minute  rush l 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hoe  has  driven  more  boys 
off  the  farm  than  any  other  one  thing.  It  is  equally 
true  that  nothing  takes  the  joy  out  of  gardening 
like  trying  to  control  weeds  by  pulling  or  hoeing. 
How  wonderful  it  is,  then,  that  thanks  to  the  scien¬ 
tists  most  weeds  can  now  be  controlled  by  chemicals. 
The  article  on  this  page  tells  how. 
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for  HOME  GARDENERS 


By  ROBERT  D.  SWEET,  Professor  of  Vegetable  Crops,  Cornell  University 


|OST  farmers  know  that  chemicals 
are  on  the  market  to  help  control 
weeds  in  their  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
pastures,  and  woodlots.  But  how 
many  farmers  (or  their  wives) 
know  that  safe  chemicals  are  now  available 
to  help  them  keep  the  vegetable  garden  free 
of  weeds  without  backbreaking  hand  pulling 
and  hoeing? 

While  it  is  true  that  the  commercial  vege¬ 
table  grower  has  a  long  list  of  chemicals  from 
which  he  selects  just  the  right  one  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  weed  in  a  particular  crop,  the  home 
gardener  can  get  immense  help  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  by  using  just  a  few.  Of  course 
there  is  not  available  now,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  a  one-shot  chemical  that  will 
control  all  different  kinds  of  weeds  and  not 
harm  any  vegetable.  However,  with  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  just  two  chemicals,  reasonable  re¬ 
sults  are  possible  on  the  majority  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  weeds. 


One  chemical  should  be  a  contact  type  that 
will  burn  most  crops  and  weeds  that  it  hits. 
It  must  therefore  be  applied  before  the  crop 
emerges.  A  second  chemical  should  be  a  se¬ 
lective  type  that  does  not  harm  foliage  but 
kills  germinating  seeds.  This  is  a  weed  pre¬ 
venter  that  can  be  used  after  the  vegetables 
are  established,  but  before  the  effects  of  the 
pre-emergence  contact  killer  have  worn  off. 

In  1954,  New  York  and  other  Northeastern 
gardeners  will  have  available  good  chemicals 
that  fit  the  requirements  of  pre-emergence 
and  selective  type  herbicides.  One  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  easily  available  pre-em¬ 
ergence  chemicals  is  a  water-soluble  dinitro. 
This  is  sold  under  two  different  trade  names 
“P.E.”  and  Premerge.”  From  the  home  gard¬ 
eners’  viewpoint  these  products  have  only  two 
disadvantages:  (1)  they  stain  clothing,  skin, 
and  hair  rather  badly  and  (2)  they  are  not 
available  in  less  than  gallon  amounts  (one 
gallon  is  enough  for  1  acre). 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Crop 

Kind  and  Kate  of 
Chemical  per  1000  sq.  ft. 

When  to  Apply 

Asparagus 

iy2  oz.  Crag-1 

Before  spears  are  above 
ground 

Beans  (Snap  or  Lima) 

y2  cup  P.E.,  Premerge  or 

Garden  Weeder* 

Before  crop  comes  up 

Broccoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower 

iy2  oz.  Crag-1 

After  transplanting 

Cucumbers,  melons  (C) 

y2  cup  P.E.,  Premerge  or 

Garden  Weeder* 

Before  crop  comes  up 

Carrots,  celery,  parsley,  dill 

1  gal.  Stoddard  Solvent  (A) 

When  crop  is  1-2”  tall, 

Lettuce 

1  y2  oz.  Crag-1 

After  crop  is  well  established 

Onions 

y  cup  Chloro  IPC  (B) 

After  crop  emerges  to  control 
purslane 

Peas 

y2  cup  P.E.,  Premerge  or 

Garden  Weeder* 

Before  crop  comes  up 

Spinach  and  beets 

%  cup  Chloro  IPC  (B) 

Before  crop  comes  up 

Sweet  corn 

y2  cup  P.E.,  Premerge  or 

Before  crop  comes  up 

Garden  Weeder* 

Squash 

y2  cup  P.E.,  Premerge  or 

Garden  Weeder* 

Before  crop  comes  up 

Tomatoes 

iy2  oz.  Crag-1 

After  transplanting 

Strawberries 

1  y2  oz.  Crag-1 

New  plantings,  2  weeks  after 

setting. 

*  The  concentration  of  NaPCP  in  Garden  Weeder  is  not  available  at  this  writing-  Follow  label 
on  package. 

A.  Stoddard  Solvent  is  the  petroleum  product  used  for  dry  cleaning,  paint  thinning,  etc.  It  is 
not  diluted  with  water,  but  used  as  purchased  from  a  service  station. 

B.  Chloro  IPC  is  very  effective  against  purslane  and  chickweed .  It  will  not  harm  onions,  beets 
or  spinach. 

C.  Cucumbers  and  melons  can  be  safely  treated  with  a  specific  selective  herbicide  sold  as 
Alanap.  Use  at  the  rate  of  1  '/z  oz.  per  1000  square  feet. 


I 


'  ■  •  •  -  -  •• 


. . .  Its  your  assurance  of  Freshness 


FRESHNESS  in  a  Chick  Starter  is  an  important  factor.  For  one 
thing,  chicks  will  eat  fresh  feed  better.  For  another,  fresh  feed  is 
likely  to  be  more  nutritious  than  feed  that  has  been  stored  for  long 
periods. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  G.L.F.  has  put  the  mixing  date  right 
on  the  tag  of  each  bag  of  Chick  Starter.  This  ties  in  with  a  practice 
G.L.F.  has  always  followed — that  of  listing  the  exact  amount  of  each 
ingredient  in  an  open  formula.  Now  you  can  see  when  it  was  mixed,  as 
well  as  exactly  what  you  are  getting. 

For  one  thing,  you  can  see  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  is  high  in  energy. 
To  provide  energy,  G.L.F.  uses  more  than  one  kind  of  grain  because 
experience  has  shown  that  a  combination  of  grains  will  furnish  a 
variety  of  nutrients  that  can’t  be  provided  in  one  grain  alone. 

Also,  there  are  more  than  enough  of  the  essential  vitamins — even  for 


pullets  raised  under  conditions  that  are  not  ideal  .  .  .  and  including 
those  raised  in  complete  confinement. 

You’ll  notice  too  that  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  has  20%  protein.  That’s 
because  research  has  demonstrated  that  chick  growth  and  health  are 
not  improved  by  having  protein  above  or  below  the  20%  level.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  minerals  are  added  in  the  proper  proportion  and  the  fiber  con¬ 
tent  is  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  41/2  per  cent. 

Since  it  is  so  efficient  and  well  balanced  .  .  .  and  because  volume 
turnover  helps  keep  down  its  cost — G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  provides 
maximum  growth  with  each  mouthful  of  feed,  along  with  unusually 
low  feed  bills. 

The  result  is  a  greater  net  profit  on  your  birds  when  they’re  fed 
G.L.F.  DATED  Chick  Starter. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 


FIRST  IN  POPULARITY 


•  •  • 


FIRST  IN  VALUE 


•  •  • 


AND  FIRST  IN  FRESHNESS 
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Grazing  Wheat 
and  Rye 

NEW  JERSEY  farmers  can  now  get 
a  40  per  cent  longer  grazing  season 
when  they  use  winter  wheat  or  rye  for 
fall  and  spring  grazing.  This  means  6 
weeks  in  the  fall  after  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  are  ready.  Besides  the  extra  pas¬ 
turage,  farmers  need  not  fear  serious 
cuts  in  grain  yields  from  these  same 
fields.  It’s  almost  like  having  your  cake 
and  eating  it  too. 

Pasture  management  studies  over  a 
period  of  4  years  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  show  an  acre  of  well  fertilized 
rye  for  each  3  to  4  cows  in  fall  and 
spring  will  give  about  3300  lbs.  of  dry 
forage.  This  is  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  gotten  from  Kentucky  blue- 
grass-white  clover  pasture  on  the 
same  ground,  and  what’s  more  it  comes 
at  a  time  of  year  when  milk  prices  are 
usually  high. 

This  grazing  need  not  cut  grain 
yields  if  handled  right.  In  fact  when 
grazing  was  practiced  only  in  the  fall 
the  yield  of  grain  was  actually  in¬ 
creased  an  average  of  12-18  per  cent 
compared  with  no  grazing.  In  one 
favorable  year  this  increase  amounted 
to  over  40  per  cent. 

Spring  grazing  reduced  grain  yields, 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  if  fall  grazing 
did  not  precede  it,  whereas  grazing 
both  fall  and  spring  reduced  grain 
yields  only  an  average  of  14  per  cent 
in  wheat. 

In  explanation,  fall  grazed  grains 
jointed  later  in  spring  than  those  not 
fall  grazed.  These  responses  indicate 
experimenters  could  well  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  physiology  of  winter 
grain  production.  When  the  feeding  val¬ 
ues  of  both  grain  and  forage  produced 
are  converted  to  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  those  grains  which  were  grazed 
during  the  fall  and  the  spring  and  then 
harvested  for  grain  more  than  doubled 
their  total  production  of  feed  nutrients 
per  acre.  —  M.  A.  Sprague,  Rutgers 
University  _  A  A  _ 

EVERETT  ABRAMS  WINS 
AWARD  FOR  LARGEST 
NEW  JERSEY  TOMATO 
CROP 

First  prize  for  the 
top  tomato  yield  in 
New  Jersey  in  1953 
was  won  by  Everett 
Abrams  for  grow¬ 
ing  an  average  of 
25.88  tons  of  Rut¬ 
gers  and  Garden 
State  varieties  per 
acre  on  his  9.75 
acres  at  Indian 
Mills,  Burlington 
County.  As  first 
Everett  Abrams  place  winner  in  the 
Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club,  Mr.  Abrams  was 
given  a  $100  U.  S.  savings  bond  by  the 
New  Jersey  Canners’  Association. 

Mr.  Abrams  considers  his  spray  and 
fertilizer  programs  important  factors 
in  the  prize-winning  yield.  He  follow¬ 
ed  a  7  to  10  day  Dithane-Rhothane 
schedule,  another  fungicide,  Zerlate, 
being  used  for  alternate  applications. 
One  hundred  gallons  per  acre  were 
sprayed  in  the  early  stages,  the 
amount  being  increased  to  150  gallons 
as  plants  grew  larger.  Mr.  Abrams 
used  a  row  crop  sprayer  with  3  nozzles 
per  row  while  plants  were  small,  8 
when  they  were  full  grown. 

Four  hundred  pounds  of  5-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  was  applied  at  planting 
time  the  first  week  of  May.  Eight 
hundred  pounds  was  applied  about  a 
month  later,  followed  by  900  pounds  as 
a  side  dressing  at  the  time  of  the  last 
cultivation.  Sixty  pounds  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  per  acre  was  applied  just  be¬ 
fore  the  initial  picking  the  first  week 
of  August.  Fields  were  irrigated  once 
at  time  of  fruit  set  early  in  July. 


A  GOOD  PENNSYLVANIA 
CORN  CROP 

J.  Edward  Lanius  &  Son  who  grow 
70  acres  of  corn  for  husking  on  their 
300-acre  farm  at  York,  R.  D.  3,  York 
County,  Pa.,  won  top  place  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Corn  Club  five-acre  con¬ 
test  for  1953  with  a  yield  of  141.6 
bushels,  according  to  Frank  G.  Bamer, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

The  Laniuses  entered  a  6.8-acre  100- 
foot  contour  strip  in  the  corn  club 
competition.  They  had  14,440  plants 
per  acre  of  Funk  G  91  hybrid.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  corn-wheat-hay-hay  rotation, 
they  plowed  down  last  April  9  a  two- 
year  clover  and  alfalfa  sod,  and  turned 
under  ten  tons  of  manure  and  500 
pounds  of  10-10-10.  In  addition,  they 
ran  400  pounds  of  5-10-10  through  the 
planter  in  seeding  the  crop  May  5.  For 


weed  control  they  sprayed  once  with 
2,4-D  and  cultivated  three  times  at  not 
over  two-inch  depths. 

—  A. a.  — 

BROME  GRASS  IN 
VERMONT 

Brome  grass  is  rapidly  replacing  tim¬ 
othy  as  a  hay  and  pasture  grass  in 
Vermont.  Last  year  nearly  100,000 
pounds  of  seed  were  sold  in  the  state. 

It  is  a  tender,  leafy,  high-protein 
grass  that  cows  will  eat  even  in  the 
head  stage.  For  two  consecutive  years 
brome  has  been  the  highest  yielding 
grass  for  hay,  pasture  and  grass  silage 
in  University  of  Vermont  trials. 

Brome  grass  is  not  easy  to  plant  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  is  light  and  fluffy, 
weighing  but  13  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
It  can  be  mixed  with  oats  or  super¬ 
phosphate,  or  seeded  alone  in  a  pulver¬ 


izer-type  seeder.  It  should  be  just  bare¬ 
ly  covered  on  a  well-packed  seedbed. 

There  are  two  kindr  of  brome, 
Northern  and  Southern.  The  Southern 
types,  such  as  Lincoln,  are  best  for 
Vermont  because  they  have  less  leaf 
rust  and  outyield  the  Northern  types. 
The  leaves  of  the  Northern  type  brome 
in  early  spring  and  the  flower  at  head¬ 
ing  time  an.  reddish-purple,  whereas 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Southern 
brome  will  be  quite  green. 

Brome  grass  is  a  heavy  feeder  of 
nitrogen.  As  long  as  there  is  more  than 
50  per  cent  ladino  clover  or  alfalfa 
with  the  brome,  commercial  nitrogen 
is  not  needed  but  as  the  legumes  thin 
out,  apply  300  to  ,400  pounds  of  5-10- 
10  or  8-16-16  fertilizer  per  acre.  With 
straight  brome  apply  similar  amounts 
of  7-7-7  or  10-10-10.  These  rates  should 
be  repeated  later  in  the  season. 


This  tire  testing  unit  is  measuring  the  pulling 
power  of  the  tires  in  tough  ploiving.  Repeated 
plowing  tests  have  proven  that  no  other  tractor  tire 
can  match  the  Firestone  Champion  for  pulling  and 
cleaning  —  on  any  job  —  in  any  soil  condition. 


Tractor  tires  may  appear  to  be  the  same 
but  it’s  work  done  behind  the  drawbar 
that  makes  the  difference. 

Tests  prove  that  on  any  job  Firestone  Cham¬ 
pions  give  you  all  the  horsepower  your  tractor 
can  deliver  —  extra  drawbar  horsepower  that 
saves  time  and  fuel. 

Firestone  Champions  have  the  proven  curved 
and  tapered  bar  construction  that  gives  a 
sharper  bite  and  deeper  shoulder  penetration. 
Flared  tread  openings  insure  positive  cleaning 
in  all  types  of  soil  and  they  won’t  plug  at 
the  shoulders.  Extra  tread  plies  insure  longer 
life  and  more  retreads  by  protecting  against 
impact  breaks. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you 
all  the  Champion  features  that  add  up  to 
'‘more  drawbar  pull  on  any  job.” 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  By  Firestone, 
Originator  of  the  First  Practical 
Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Buy  Firestone  Tires 
for  Every  Wheel  That 
Rolls  on  the  Farm 

For  all  around  farm  truck 
'service,  choose  the 
rugged,  low-priced 
Champion  Heavy  Duty. 
And  for  your  car,  choose 
the  De  Luxe  Champion 
—  the  tire  that  is  safety 
proved  on  the  speedway 
for  your  protection  on 
the  highway. 


Copyright  1954,  Tile  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 
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v. 


DAIRYMEN,  WATCH  THIS! 

HE  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  New  York  City 
has  recommended  to  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  that  every  dairy  farmer 
shipping  milk  to  New  York  City  be  licensed  and 
charged  $5  every  two  years  for  his  license. 

On  top  of  all  the  dairymen’s  present  high 
costs  and  declining  prices  for  milk,  this  proposal 

is  outrageous  and  should  be  stopped  in  its 
tracks. 

In  addition  to  suggesting  the  $5  license  for 
every  dairy  farm,  it  is  also  proposed  that  every 
country  pasteurizing  plant  or  receiving  station 
be  licensed  at  $60  per  year,  every  milk  tank 
truck  at  $30  annually,  and  every  tank  car  at 
$40  per  year.  The  proposals  also  include  plans 
materially  to  raise  the  license  fees  on  all  the 
milk  operations  in  the  city  itself. 

If  their  proposals  go  through  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  to  increase  the  farmer’s  costs  of 
milk  production  and  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  regulatory  or  inspection 
activities  of  the  Health  Department  cost  the 
city  $430,000  annually.  I  have  maintained  for 
years  that  most  of  this  cost  could  be  eliminated 
by  doing  away  with  the  unnecessary  and  irritat¬ 
ing  inspections  of  farmers’  barns  and  dairies  by 
New  York  City  inspectors.  This  New  York  City 
Health  Department  inspection  service  is  a  costly 
duplication  of  the  inspection  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  and  of  the  inspection  done 
by  the  milk  buyers  themselves,  both  of  whom 
do  a  better  and  more  understanding  job  than 
that  done  by  many  of  the  New  York  City  in¬ 
spectors. 

Dairymen  and  their  organizations  should  take 
immediate  action  to  oppose  these  new  and  un¬ 
necessary  costs  upon  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk.  The  Metropolitan  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency  has  already  tele¬ 
graphed  Jerome  Trichter,  New  York  City  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  Environmental  Sanita¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

“We  oppose  your  proposal  to  tax  the  dairy  farmer 
in' the  manner  suggested.  I  cannot  believe  you  intend 
to  take  hasty  action  and  thrust  such  surprisingly 
new  burdens  on  those  who  produce  milk  for  your 
city.  We  Respectfully  ask  for  a  thorough  explana¬ 
tion  and  study  before  any  change  is  made.” 

Farmers  are  often  to  blame  for  getting  rules 
and  regulations  which  add  to  their  costs  because 
they  will  not  take  steps  to  let  authorities  know 
how  they  feel.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Honorable  Robert  Wagner,  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  is  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  his  administration  by  cut¬ 
ting  unnecessary  milk  inspection  services  with¬ 
out  placing  additional  burden  on  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  itself.  So  now  is  the  time  for  dairymen  to 
write,  or  preferably  to  wire  the  Mayor  letting 
him  know  how  you  feel. 

CAW  YOU  TOP  THIS? 

RIEND  Arthur  D.  Hoose  of  Fishkill,  New 
York,  sent  me  a  note  with  the  above  title 
which  reads: 

“On  Saturday,  February  20,  1954,  I  planted  a  row 
of  Thomas  Laxton  peas.  Can  you  top  this?” 

Not  to  be  beaten,  at  least  not  by  very  much, 
a  week  later,  just  after  receiving  this  letter,  I 
planted  a  long  row  of-  Burpeeana  early  peas.  To 
be  sure,  the  ground  was  wet  and  cold,  but 


they’ll  grow  just  the  same,  for  peas  will  stand 
a  lot  of  cold  and  the  earliest  ones  do  the  best. 
Then  I  wrote  Arthur  that  I  had  a  good  alibi, 
that  his  season  down  on  the  Hudson  is  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  ours  here  at 
Ithaca.  Just  the  same,  I’m  going  to  nurse  those 
peas  along,  hoping  that  I’ll  get  a  mess  to  eat 
before  he  does! 

A  little  later  we  will  plant  a  lot  of  several  var¬ 
ieties  of  peas  which  we  have  found  from  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  good.  These  include:  Fordhook  Won¬ 
der,  Thomas  Laxton,  Alderman,  and  best  of  ail, 
particularly  for  freezing,  a  variety  called  Freez- 
onian. 

SWEET  CORN 

I’ll  just  bet  any  of  you  who  live  anywhere 
near  our  latitude  that  this  year  we’ll  have  sweet 
corn  before  you  do.  To  get  it  we  will  start  soon 
a  few  stalks  of  Robson’s  200  Seneca  60,  indoors, 
or  in  the  greenhouse,  transplanting  as  soon  as 
the  weather  and  soil  are  suitable.  We  have 
found  this  short,  very  early  corn  to  be  most  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality. 

Following  that  we  will  use  another  early 
variety,  Robson’s  210,  Seneca  Arrow,  which  is  of 
fair  quality.  Another  early  variety  which  is  of 
excellent  quality  is  Robson’s  215,  Seneca  Chief. 
For  the  main  crop  corn  we  will  depend  as  al¬ 
ways  on  Golden  Cross. 

CUCUMBERS 

For  quality  and  resistance  to  disease  we  will 
never  plant  anything  but  hybrids. 

MELONS 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  in  our  experience 
we  had  all  the  melons  we  could  eat  for  weeks. 
They  included:  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem,  latest 
and  best;  G.L.F.  Delicious  No.  51.  Earliest  to 
mature  were  melons  from  seed  called  Surecrop- 
per  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Clyde  Ward  of  Unity, 
Maine.  Fair  quality  varieties  were  Burpee’s 
Honey  Rock  and  G.L.F.  Golden  Delight. 
WATERMELONS 

We  liked  best  G.L.F.  Honey  Cream,  Burpee’s 
Fordhook  Early,  and  New  Hampshire  Midget, 
TOMATOES 

For  tomatoes  we  have  never  found  any  var¬ 
iety  better  than  John  Baer. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  vegetable 
varieties  that  you  have  proved  out  of  your  own 
experience  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  those 
we  have  named. 

WE  TRY  TO  HELP  YOU 

“Of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  publications  that  come 
regularly  to  our  house  there  is  perhaps  none  that 
is  enjoyed  more  in  a  literary  way  than  American 
Agriculturist,  although  the  literary  portion  is 
only  incidental.  The  Stephens’  stories  brought  back 
again  The  Youth’s  Companion  days  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  Eastman  stories  the  history 
class  in  the  old  red  schoolhouse.  Then  there  is  “The 
Lazy  Farmer”,  whose  philosophy  agrees  so  much 
with  that  of  my  own.  When  Mirandy  demanded  an 
electric  range,  he  used  the  same  arguments  that  I 
did  when  my  wife  made  that  demand,  and  of  course 
with  the  same  result.”— F.H.S.,  N.  Y. 

VERY  TIME  we  plan  an  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  we  keep  in  mind  three  basic 
editorial  principles:  first,  we  plan  to  fill  the 
paper  with  practical,  easy-to-read  articles  that 
will  help  you  make  a  living;  second,  we  try  to 
give  you  boiled- down  information  about  public 
policies  that  affect  your  business  and  your  life; 
and,  third,  we  always  plan  some  entertainment, 
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philosophy  and  inspiration  to  help  you  get  some 
happiness. 

The  hundreds  of  encouraging  letters  like  the 
above  which  come  to  us  during  the  year  en¬ 
courage  us  to  continue  to  make  the  good  fight 
for  you,  and  give  us  confidence  to  remind  you 
to  keep  your  subscription  renewed,  and  to  give 
a  cordial  reception  to  the  high-class  gentlemen 
who  act  as  our  field  representatives  who  may 
call  on  you  to  discuss  our  services. 

EAT  MEN  DIE  YOUNG 

J^UCH  HAS  been  said,  but  still  not  enough, 
about  the  need  of  getting  rid  of  excess  fat, 
if  one  expects  to  live  long  and  well.  That  advice 
applies  just  as  much  to  men  as  to  women.  In 
a  recent  bulletin  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  says: 

“The  rounded  line  and  the  bulging  stomach  do  not 
make  a  he-man.  On  the  contrary,  an  overfat  man  as 
well  as  a  woman  is  more  susceptible  to  high  blood 
pressure,  heart  disease,  diabetes  and  other  diseases. 

“It  is  not  true,”  says  the  Health  Department, 
“that  you  can  blame  your  excess  weight  on  your 
glands  or  that  you  were  born  fat  and  can’t  help 
it.  If  you  are  overweight,  what  is  needed  is  to  take 
yourself  in  hand,  eat  daily  three  well  balanced 
meals  low  in  calories,  omit  second  helpings,  rich 
desserts,  and  piecing  between  meals.” 

Dr.  Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  has  kindly  told  us  that 
you  can  get  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  by  writing 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
at  Albany. 

NORTHEAST  POULTRYMEN  LEAD 

HE  Northeast  as  a  whole  is  now  the  leading 
poultry  section  of  the  world,  with  outstand¬ 
ing  high  quality  hatcheries,  high  production  per 
bird,  and  low  costs  of  production.  This  is  the 
result  of  nearness  to  markets,  a  climate  which  is 
good  for  poultry,  the  great  advances  in  poultry 
science,  and  particularly  because  of  the  high- 
class,  efficient  men  who  are  operating  the  poul¬ 
try  business. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  NOMINATION 

S  WE  expected,  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
interest  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Foun¬ 
dation  project  of  naming  a  boy  or  girl  each 
month  for  outstanding  achievement.  See  page 
8  for  the  story  about  Harold  Jaeger,  Jr.,  who 
was  named  the  March  Boy  of  the  Month. 

You  must  know  someone  either  in  your  own 
family  or  among  your  friends  who  should  be 
considered  and  recognized  for  outstanding 
achievement.  If  so,  send  in  his  or  her  name  and 
all  the  details  possible  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Department  BG,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Y  COUSIN,  Howard  C.  Roe  of  Candor, 
New  York,  writes: 

“Your  old  lady  with  her  dollar  grape  (chestnut, 
March  6  issue)  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  went 
into  the  store  and  bought  $28.47  worth  of  groceries, 
which  were  placed  in  a  small  paper  bag.  On  his  way 
out  he  dropped  the  bag,  which  burst,  and  the 
groceries  fell  out.  Before  he  could  get  another  bag 
an  ant  ran  out  from  under  the  counter  and  ate  up  all 
$28.47  worth. 

“Another  gentleman,”  says  Howard,  “bought  90c 
worth  of  meat.  He  paid  for  it  with  a  dollar  bill. 
Then  he  placed  his  meat  and  the  10c  change  in  his 
pocket.  When  he  got  home  he  found  that  he  had  a 
hole  in  the  pocket  and  had  lost  the  piece  of  meat, 
but  not  the  10c  piece.” 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

CORN  ACREAGE:  In  the  commercial  corn  growing  area,  corn  acreage 

for  1954  has  been  cut  about  17  per  cent.  Farmers 
who  grow  more  than  the  acreage  allowed  them  will  not  pay  a  penalty  but  can¬ 
not  take  advantage  of  price  supports  at  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

In  the  Northeast  and  other  non-commercial  areas,  you  can  grow  as  many 
acres  as  you  choose,  but  you  can  get  the  advantage  (if  any)  of  supports  at 
only  67.5%  of  parity.  , 

WOODCHUCKS:  April  and  May  are  the  most  effective  months  for 

fighting  woodchucks.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  find  the 
burrows,  the  young  chucks  have  not  left  their  old  homes  to  start  a  new  family 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  killing  desirable  forms  of  wild  life.  The  old  materials 
are  still  good  including  the  “bombs”  put  out  by  the  Wild  Life  Service/  cyanogas, 
or  fumes  from  a  burlap  bag  soaked  in  gasoline.  (Don’t  smoke!  It’s  the  wood¬ 
chuck  you’re  after.) 

SEED:  Two  kernels  of  corn  may  look  alike  but  they  do  not  necessarily 

■  produce  the  same  kind  of  a  crop.  When  buying  seed  it  is  important: 
first,  to  know  what  you  want  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  corn,  do  you  want 
ears  or  silage?);  second,  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  quality;  third,  to  know  the 
best  rates  of  application  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  grass  seed  you  are  likely 
to  get  as  good  results  with  half  as  much  seed  if  it’s  put  on  adequately  fitted, 
fertile  soil). 

THREE  REASONS:  There  are  three  reasons  why  Congress  may  allow 

flexible  price  supports  on  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
basic  commodities  to  become  effective  January  1,  1955.  First,  some  of  them 
may  figure  that  postponing  the  problem  merely  increases  it  and  solves  nothing; 
second,  more  and  more  farmers  may  back  the  administration's  program  as  they 
study  and  understand  it;  third,  the  President  might  veto  any  bill  to  extend 
present  supports  another  year  and  it  is  doubtful  that  Congress  could  muster  the 
necessary  two-thirds  votes  to  pass  the  bill  over  his  veto. 

INSURANCE  QUESTIONS:  In  recent  note  about  farm  insurance, 

Van  Hart  and  Stan  Munro  suggest 
that  when  farmers  consider  a  particular  kind  of  insurance  they  ask  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  chances  of  the  loss  occurring?  2.  How  serious  would  the 
financial  loss  be  to  me  if  it  occurs?  3.  How  much  would  it  cost  me  to  insure 
against  it? 

In  planning  an  insurance  program  for  your  farm,  apply  these  three  questions 
to  the  following  kinds  of  insurance: 

DAMAGE  TO  YOUR  OWN  PROPERTY:  By  fire;  wind  and  water  (extended 
coverage);  auto  and  truck  collision;  burglary;  death  of  livestock. 

LIABILITY  FOR  INJURY  TO  EMPLOYEES:  To  regular  farm  help;  migrant 
workers;  carpenters  and  other  skilled  workers  hired  by  you. 

LIABILITY  FOR  DAMAGE  TO  OTHERS:  By  your  auto  or  truck;  dogs  or 
other  livestock;  tractor  or  other  farm  machinery;  accidents  to  visitors  on  your 
property. 

DAMAGE  TO  CROPS:  By  hail;  weather  or  flood. 

SHORTS:  BUSINESS.  Evidence  is  mounting  that  a  depression  is  not  due 

in  the  near  future.  More  homes  are  being  started  than  antici¬ 
pated;  consumers  are  maintaining  purchases.  Business  fears  that  government 
might  be  “panicked”  into  taking  quick  and  unwise  action  to  “restore  confidence.” 

SLOW.  Let’s  not  forget  that  many  government  employees  in  Washington 
believe  sincerely  in  big  government.  They  are  “dragging  their  feet”  when  it 
comes  to  decentralizing  or  shrinking  government,  hoping  that  in  due  time  the 
present  downward  trend  will  be  reversed. 

WHEAT  USE.  A  private  research  firm  reports  that  wheat  can  be  made  into 
a  new,  lightweight  wall  board  for  homes,  doors  and  furniture.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  can  compete  with  other  materials. — Hugh  Cosline 
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jtSong  of  the  Lazy  rarjp 


THERE’S  nothing  makes  me  want 
to  sing  as  much  as  do  the  signs  of 
spring.  I’m  never  any  happier  than 
when  Ma  Nature  starts  to  stir,  when 
there’s  a  freshness  to  the  breeze  and 
buds  start  swelling  on  the  trees,  when 
birds  come  back  to  build  their  nests 
and  vie  in  day-long  singing  tests, 
when  you  can  see  on  ev’ry  hand  a 
greenish  tint  across  the  land  and  hear 
the  “Gosh,  I’m  hungry!”  sound  that 
tells  there’s  new-born  life  around, 
when  Jane  Mirandy’s  on  the  go  a- 
bustlin’  to  and  then  to  fro  preparing 
for  the  soon-here  day  when  she’ll  get 
field  work  under  way. 

Tradition  has  it  that  in  spring  most 
folks  don’t  want  to  do  a  thing;  some 
sort  of  fever,  so  ’tis  said,  makes  them 
inclined  to  stay  in  bed  and  take  a 
tonic  which,  I  guess,  is  s’posed  to 
combat  laziness.  That  isn’t  true  with 
me  at  all,  I’ve  hibernated  since  last 
fall  and  now  that  spring  is  here,  by 
gee,  I  feel  as  busy  as  a  bee.  With 
work  to  supervise  and  plan  and  baby  pigs  and  chicks  to  scan,  with  fishing 
season  almost  here,  it’s  my  least  lazy  time  of  year;  I  need  no  tonic  quite 
this  soon,  my  fever  won’t  begin  'til  June. 
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FARM  BULLETIN 


clCGT  The  place  to  discover  how  well  your  tractor’s  running  is 
not  out  in  the  fields.  Before  starting  out,  “test-run”  your 
Of  f  rOUbl©  i*  tractor.  Be  sure  it’s  ready  to  take  on  a  tough  assignment. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  that  may  help,  particularly  if  your 
tractor  has  been  stored  for  a  time. 


w. 


A  good  line 
to  follow! 


A  gummed-up  fuel  line  or  carburetor  can  cause  you  no 
end  of  trouble.  Often,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  shot  of  Gulf 
SDL,  the  great  new  fuel  system  conditioner.  SDL  dis¬ 
solves  gum,  absorbs  moisturd,  and  guards  against  corro¬ 
sion,  lubricates  top  cylinders  and  valves.  It’s  a  3-way  tonic 
for  fuel  systems. 


Don’t  let  her 
run  a  fever! 


If  your  engine’s  overheating,  it  could  be  for  one  of  these 
reasons:  broken  pump  shaft,  loose  impeller,  clogged  radi¬ 
ator,  loose  or  broken  fan  belt,  obstruction  in  front  of 
radiator,  damaged  core,  insufficient  liquid  in  cooling  sys¬ 
tem,  or  internal  engine  trouble. 


Is  your 
rubber  tired? 


When  a  cut  penetrates  to  the  cord  body,  it  should  be  vul¬ 
canized  immediately.  Have  smaller,  shallow  cuts  repaired 
at  the  same  time.  If  there’s  any  doubt  about  your  tires 
standing  the  gaff,  better  order  a  set  of  Gulf  Rear  Tractor 
Tires  now.  Their  special  high-cleated  treads  give  extra 
traction,  full  power  at  the  drawbar. 


This  spring  and 
every  spring, 
save  money  with 
GULF  S  BIG  3! 


1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of 
separate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf  3*  Gulfpride  H.  D — the  high  detergency  motor  oil 

— keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 
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The  easy  way  to  get 
AUREOMVCIN  to  them  quickly! 


SWINE  ENTERITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS  •  SWINE  PNEUMONIA 
C.  R.  D.  •  BLUE  COMB  •  HEXAMITIASIS  •  SINUSITIS 


AUREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLiNE 


Sick  animals  and  birds  need  fast,  effective  treatment!  Now  you 
can  give  them  a  powerful  medication  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Use 
the  new;  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble.  Simply  mix  it  in  the  drinking 
water,  milk  or  milk  replacer.  It  dissolves  quickly  and  completely. 

Use  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  to  treat  chickens  with  air  sac  in¬ 
fection  or  chronic  respiratory  disease  (C.R.D.)  and  blue  comb— and 
turkeys  with  sinusitis  mud  fever  and  hexamitiasis.  Use  it  to  treat 
enteritis  and  bacterial  pneumonia  in  pigs — scours  in  calves !  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble  works  wonders  in  treating  all  these  diseases! 

Get  these  additional  advantages  by  using  AUREOMYCIN 
Soluble  to —  , 

1.  HELP  your  birds  and  animals  fight  off  these  diseases  when 
past  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  a  local  problem! 


2.  START  your  chicks  and  poults  on  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
to  get  them  on  feed  quickly,  to  help  get  them  off  to  a  fast  start, 
and  to  reduce  early  mortality  from  these  poultry  diseases. 

3.  HELP  your  animals  and  birds  with  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
when  they’re  under  stress  from  vaccination,  moving  or  other 
changes  in  management. 


Keep  a  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  on  hand!  See  your 
veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  Write  for  free  literature. 

‘Trade-Mark 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

Pearl  River  American  Gfxuiamid company  New  York 


Samples  of  soil  from  an  old  fence  row  (left)  and  from  a  cultivated  field  (right)  were 
placed  in  separate  bottles  of  water,  shaken  50  times,  and  poured  out  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  Note  how  the  soil  with  excellent  tilth  kept  its  shape,  remaining  porous  and 
open.  The  poor-tilth  sample  ran  together  and  sealed  over.  This  actually  happens  in 
the  field  during  heavy  rains.— U.S.D. A.  Leaflet  328. 


How  to  Improve  Soil  Tilth 

By  E.  STUART  HUBBARD 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Farmer 


EVERAL  years  ago  there  was  a 
lot  of  excitement  about  wonder¬ 
ful  powders  which  could  make 
heavy,  dense  soils  loose  and 
friable  when  applied  in  small  amounts 
to  the  soil.  Dr.  Richard  Bradfield  of 
Cornell  suggested  that  the  publicity 
given  these  materials  might  result  in 
benefit  to  agriculture  by  creating  deep¬ 
er  interest  in  the  problem  of  soil  tex¬ 
ture. 


Some  years  ago  an  old  greenhouse 
gardener  told  me  that  he  planted  oats 
in  his  greenhouse  beds  when  the  soil  be¬ 
came  stiff  and  lost  its  texture.  He 
worked  the  growth  into  the  soil  when 
the  tops  were  some  six  inches  tall.  This, 
he  said,  transformed  his  soil  as  nothing 
else  could. 

For  several  seasons,  with  this  in 
mind,  we  sowed  oats  on  heavy,  dense 
soil  in  early  spring.  We  manured  and 
disked  to  mix  thoroughly  with  the  soil 
when  the  oats  were  8  to  10  inches  tall, 
then  plowed  and  planted  sweet  corn  in 
June. 


Stopped  Run-off 

One  of  these  fields  was  on  a  steep 
hilltop.  The  soil  soon  became  very  gran¬ 
ular,  loose  and  filled  with  earthworms. 
Before  we  finished  cultivating  the  corn, 
four  inches  of  rain  fell  within  a  few 
hours.  No  water  ran  down  the  steep, 
freshly  cultivated,  ridged  rows,  all 
soaked  in.  The  corn  yield  was  very 
good.  Where  the  oats  were  not  planted 
there  was  heavy  erosion. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  water 
stood  in  puddles  on  the  flat  field  be¬ 
low  our  house  after  heavy  summer 
showers  or  winter  rains.  Back  in  1947 
we  started  to  sow  rye  on  a  six-acre 
field  on  this  flat  following  the  harvest 
of  a  70-bushel  yield  of  Cornell  11  corn. 
Because  the  ground  was  dust  dry,  we 
sowed  only  half  the  field  to  rye  and 
early  the  next  spring  we  sowed  oats  on 
the  other  half. 

The  rye  made  a  thin  growth  but  the 
oats  were  thick.  After  manuring  we 
disked  the  field  and  planted  sweet  corn 
in  June.  The  corn  on  the  part  where 
the  oats  had  been  disked-in  surprised 
us  by  forming  two  ears,  the  maximum 
for  Golden  Cross,  and  one  or  two  extra 
partly-developed  ears  below.  Rye  grass 
was  sown  at  the  last  cultivation.  The 
stalks  were  cut  and  removed. 

The  following1  January  we  had  a 
thaw  with  5V2  inches  of  rain  in  three 
days’  time.  When  the  weather  cleared, 
I  walked  down  the  lane  without  rub¬ 
bers  to  see  how  wet  the  ridged  corn 
stubble  was  after  so  much  rain.  To  my 
amazement  I  could  walk  on  the  ridges 
without  getting  my  shoes  muddy.  All 
the  water  had  soaked  into  the  ground 
and  there  were  no  puddles.  The  soil  was 
so  granular  that  it  did  not  stick  to  my 
shoes. 

Evidently  the  same  thing  happened 


in  the  greenhouse,  on  the  hilltop  and 
on  the  flat  meadow  alike.  But  why? 

One  reason  appeared  in  a  report  of 
experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  R.  B. 
Swaby  at  the  English  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Rothamstead.  He  found  that 
•  the  mixing  into  the  soil  of  fresh,  un¬ 
decayed  plant  materials  was  most 
effective  in  causing  the  granulation  of 
soil  particles  and  in  keeping  them 
stable  without  breaking  down  quickly. 
He  found  also  that  materials  such  as 
compost  which  had  been  broken  down 
before  being  mixed  with  the  soil  had 
little  granulating  effect  on  the  soil. 

Better  Granulation 

Fresh,  green  material  was  most  rap¬ 
id  in  its  effect.  Even  straw  caused  the 
formation  of  granular  soil,  but  more 
slowly.  Humic  acid  compounds  were  the 
most  effective  stabilizing  agents  for 
granular  soil,  and  humic  acid  is  formed 
in  soil  rich  in  humus. 

A  landscape  gardener,  Francis  Moore 
of  Ocala,  Florida,  told  me  last  fall  that 
he  had  mulched  heavy  clay  soil  with 
sawdust  and  with  compost.  He  found 
that  the  clay  beneath  the  sawdust  had 
become  loose  and  granular  within  six 
months  while  there  was  little  change 
beneath  the  compost.  Some  years  ago  I 
asked  Mr.  Taber  of  Glen  St.  Mary’s 
Nurseries  in  Florida  if  they  used  mulch 
in  their  nurseries.  He  said  that  they 
had  tried  mulch  but  that  the  soil  be¬ 
came  so  loose  that  they  could  not 
“ball”  the  roots. 

Apparently  the  granulating  effect,  on 
soil,  of  the  breaking  down  of  raw  plant 
material  used  as  mulch  is  much  the 
same  as  when  the  materials  are  mixed 
in  the  soil.  Experience  in  garden  and 
orchard  indicate  this  to  be  true. 

Two  Kinds  of  Ice 

We  found  another  explanation  of  the 
rapid  in-soak  of  water  in  the  flat  field 
in  January.  Soil  rich  in  organic  matter 
freezes  with  water  in  the  form  of 
honeycomb  or  snow-ice  while  soil  firm¬ 
ly  packed  or  low  in  organic  matter 
freezes  in  the  form  of  solid  (concrete) 
ice.  Snow-ice  acts  somewhat  as  insula¬ 
tion,  the  soil  beneath  the  organic  layer 
not  freezing  deeply,  as  under  concrete 
ice.  Snow-ice  permits  considerable  in¬ 
soak  of  melting  snow  and  rain.  Con¬ 
crete  ice  is  impervious  to  water. 

Let’s  remember  that  the  organic 
matter  in  our  soils  provides  much  of 
the  food  for  our  plants  and  trees;  that 
the  actions  of  the  microbes  and  other 
living  things  in  the  soil  cause  condi¬ 
tions  that  break  down  soil  particles  into 
plant  food,  as  well  as  form  substances 
and  antibiotics  which  stimulate  growth 
and  immunize  plants  against  some  dis¬ 
eases;  that  it  transforms  soil  texture; 
and  that  the  cost  is  just  part  of  good 
soil  practice. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer 
to  show  you  why 
55,000  farmers  have 
chosen  the  low-cost 


1.  Compare  cost  of  baling  with  your  own 
pto-driven  McCormick  No.  45  to  custom 
rates.  Total  all  the  costs  of  ownership — 
depreciation,  maintenance,  twine,  etc. — 
on  the  free  baling  cost  comparison  chart 
your  IH  dealer  has  for  you.  Your  figures 
will  prove  it’s  profitable  to  own  a 
McCormick  No.  45  baler  for  as  little  as 
two  day’s  baling  a  year ! 

2.  Compare  feed  value  of  baled  hay  to 

hay  stored  loose.  Tests  by  agricultural 
stations  show  baling  saves  up  to  500 
pounds  more  feed-rich  leaves  to  the  acre. 


Short  hay  travel  from  windrow  to  bale  chamber  ends  leaf-shattering  agitation — keeps  more  feed 
value  in  your  hay.  Even  dry,  brittle  leaves  are  saved. 


On  20  acres,  a  No.  45  could  save  a  full 
year’s  feed  for  the  average  dairy  cow! 

3.  Compare  the  No.  45  with  other  balers 

— feature  by  feature!  You’ll  find  it  has 
fewer  .  .  .  simpler  parts.  This  trouble- 
free  design  gives  non-stop  stamina  for 
baling  hay  at  peak  feed  value — long  serv¬ 
ice  that  reduces  the  yearly  cost  of  the 
No.  45  to  a  new  low  for  balers!  The 
McCormick  No.  45  makes  sliced,  twine- 
tied  bales  as  heavy  as  60  pounds.  You 
can  bale  at  a  6-ton-an-hour  rate  with  a 
two-plow  tractor. 


Even  stream  of  hay  is  moved  gently 
to  bale  chamber  by  open-end  auger. 
There  is  no  churning  of  hay. 


New  No.  55  baler  makes  15  x  19-inch  bales  that  stack  and  haul  to  beat  any 
you’ve  ever  seen.  This  baler — available  in  twine  or  wire-tying  models — makes  wire- 
tied  bales  as  heavy  as  125  pounds.  Your  choice  of  15  or  22Vi  hp,  water-cooled, 
4-cylinder  engine.  The  No.  55  is  built  for  continuous  baling  at  peak  capacity. 


Non-stop  plunger,  with  slotted  head,  lets 
normal  feeding  action  continue  while  bale  is 
being  tied.  This  maintains  uniform  bale  den¬ 
sity — boosts  daily  tonnage. 


Always  sure  tying.  Simplified  knotters, 
developed  for  McCormick  balers,  have  few 
moving  parts — few  adjustments.  They  often 
go  day  after  day  without  missing  a  tie. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  help  in  figuring  out  the 
best  way  to  handle  your  hay  this  year.  See  if 
a  No.  45  baler  won’t  save  you  more  feed  .  .  . 
reduce  your  haying  costs  .  .  .  give  you  more  of 
the  features  you  want  in  a  baler.  Over  55,000 
users  say  it’s  tops  for  their  baling! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
°nd  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrig- 
orators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Free  Baling 
Cost  Comparison 
Chart 

L _ 


International  Harvester  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-3,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Send  free  baling  cost  comparison  chart.  I  also  want: 

Q  No.  45  baler  catalog  0  No.  55  baler  catalog 

Name - 0  Student 

Add  ress - 

I  farm _ acres.  My  principal  crops  are - 

My  IH  dealer  is - 


"1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

J 
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To  get  more  grain... more  fruit... more  vegetables 


Top-dress  Early 
with  Arcadian" 
Nitrate 


of  Soda 


Small  grains  make  bigger  crops  when  they  get  extra  nitrogen 
as  early  as  they  start  spring  growth.  In  late  winter  or  early  spring 
top-dress  every  acre  with  100  to  300  pounds  of  ARCADIAN  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  It  makes  grain  start  fast  and  stool  out  strong  with  more 
stalks  per  plant  and  more  heads  that  make  bigger  yields  of  grain. 


Bigger  yields  of  apples  and 
peaches  come  with  early  spring 
top-dressing  to  boost  bud  growth 
and  bloom,  to  set  more  fruit,  and  to 
supply  healthy  green  foliage  that 
builds  maximum  yields  and  top 
quality.  ARCADIAN  Nitrate  of 


Arcadian 


AMERICAN 

NITRATE 
OF  SODA 


Soda  supplies  nitrogen  quickly.  It 
comes  in  free-flowing  crystals  easy 
to  spread  by  hand  or  machine. 

Early  vegetables  bring  in  the 
cash.  Give  your  truck  crops  the  fast 
growth  that  pays  off  in  early  har¬ 
vests  and  high  prices.  Top-dress  or 
side-dress  with  ARCADIAN,  the 
Nitrate  of  Soda  that’s  quick-acting 
and  available  to  crops  even  on  cold 
wet  soil. 

Buy  ARCADIAN  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Made  in  free- flowing,  large  crystals, 
it  provides  16%  or  more  nitrogen, 
all  soluble,  all  quick-acting  and 
non-acid-forming.  It  also  supplies 
26%  sodium,  an  important  plant 
food.  Order  now  where  you  buy 
complete  fertilizer ...  to  get  early 
delivery.  Make  sure  it’s  genuine. 
Look  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
picture  on  the  bag. 


Nitrogen  Division  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  corporation 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  South  Point,  Ohio 
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*74cd  id  'ZVeddiay  fan 

March  Boy  of  the  Month 


nT  WASN’T  until  after  the  Boy 
of  the  Month  for  March  had 
been  chosen  that  your  editors 
discovered  he  was  to  be  a 
groom  on  March  20,  the  publication 
date  of  this  issue.  The  check  for  $50 
which  has  been  mailed  will  be  an  unex¬ 
pected  wedding  gift  for  Harold  C.  G. 
Jaeger,  Jr.,  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Miss  Eva  Durfee. 

Both  of  these  young  people  are  from 
Munnsville  in  Madison  County,  New 
York.  Their  home  will  be  on  the  235- 
acre  Frank  Ryan  dairy  farm  in  Oneida 
where  Harold  recently  accepted  a  job. 
Harold  will  feel  at  home  working  with 
the  80  head  of  Holsteins,  as  he  has 
worked  with  his  Dad’s  40-cow  herd  of 
black  and  white  cows  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  help.  Harold  also 
had  seven  Holsteins  of  his  own  that  he 
raised  during  his  high  school  days,  but 
sold  them  when  he  decided  to  leave  the 
home  farm. 

The  list  of  Harold’s  accomplishments 
and  activities  in  school,  church,  Future 
Farmers  and  4-H  is  a  long  one — equal, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  any  boy  or  girl 
who  has  been  nominated  for  our 
monthly  award.  But,  beyond  that  we 
learned  that  those  who  know  him — his 
pastor,  his  former  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  instructor '  and  his  new  employer 
—hold  him  and  his  whole  family  in 
high  esteem,  and  are  each  confident 
of  Harold’s  future  success. 

Harold,  at  18,  seems  pretty  young 
to  be  taking  on  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage,  but,  like  most  farm  boys, 
he’s  used  to  responsibility.  His  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Jaeger, 
operate  a  637-acre,  40-cow  farm  with¬ 
out  a  hired  man,  so  Harold,  as  the  old¬ 
est  boy,  had  plenty  of  experience  in 
all  phases  of  dairy  farming. 

Harold  has  a  knack  for  dairying. 
Even  as  a  freshman  in  high  school,  he 
made  the  Madison  County  4-H  cow 
judging  team — a  team  that  placed  first 
among  the  counties.  The  next  year  his 
New  Hampshire  poultry  walked  off 
with  several  blue  and  red  ribbons  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  he  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  pullet.  That  same  year  he  won 
the  county  and  placed  second  in  the 
State  tractor  operator’s  contest.  He 
was  one  of  two  boys  to  represent  his 
county  at  the  State  Conservation 
Camp.  Twice  during  high  school  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Vocational  Agricultural 
Award  for  the  highest  scholastic  aver¬ 
age  and  at  graduation,  along  with 
many  honors,  was  recognized  for  at¬ 
taining  91%  in  vo-ag  Regents. 

While  still  a  junior  in  school,  Harold 
received  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  Achievement  Award  for 
outstanding  leadership,  scholarship  and 
citizenship.  That  same  year  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  F.F.A.  Con¬ 
vention  at  Kansas  City,  and  was  named 


Junior  Plow  King  of  Madison  County. 

He  has  also  won  awards  for  excel¬ 
lency  of  dairy  records  and  in  the 
F.F.A.  farm  equipment  contest  and 
among  other  things,  was  named  an 
Empire  State  Farmer  in  1953.  With 
such  demonstrated  ability  in  cow  judg¬ 
ing,  conservation  projects,  tractor  and 
farm  equipment  operation,  no  one  is 
going  to  worry  about  his  getting  along 
on  a  dairy  farm! 

An  able  leader,  Harold  served  in 
various  capacities  in  his  local  4-H  and 


HAROLD  JAEGER,  JR. 
Boy  of  the  Month 


F.F.A.  groups,  and  last  year  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Madison  County 
4-H  Council. 

Actually,  Harold  had  the  know-how 
and  the  capacity  to  accomplish  much 
more  in  his  4-H  and  F.F.A.  work,  but 
he  had  some  other  things  to  do  during 
school:  For  instance,  he  played  clarinet 
in  the  State  F.F.A.  band  for  three 
years — getting  lots  of  practice  during 
his  four  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Stockbridge  Valley  Central  School 
band  and  two  years  in  •  the  school  or¬ 
chestra.  He  also  was  in  the  school 
chorus  two  years,  serving  as  president 
in  his  senior  year. 

As  though  that  wasn’t  enough,  along 
with  his  studies,  his  work  at  home,  and 
with  the  7  cows  he  had  raised,  Harold 
liked  athletics  to  the  tune  of  being  on 
the  school  baseball  team  four  years, 
and  the  basketball  team  two  years.  He 
also  found  time  to  be  in  the  school 
play  in  his  senior  year. 

Harold  and  his  whole  family  are 
members  of  the  Redeemer  Lutheran 
Church  of  Oneida,  where  Harold  serves 
as  an  usher  and  as  president  of  the 
Walther  League.  His  pastor,  Carl  A. 
Brumme,  told  us,  “It  is  a  pleasure  to 
endorse  Harold  Jaeger,  Jr.” 


Amrriratt  Agriralturiat  iFounfratum 

Honors 

Imrlg  Ian?  Urnnhs 

Whose  record  of  achievement,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  whose 
unselfish,  willing  help  to  others  without  thought  of  personal  reward 
or  recognition,  arc  considered  so  outstanding  and  commendable  as 
to  earn,  above  all  nominees  in  the  Northeast,  the  title 


(Strl-of-lfjr-llontlj 


for  the  month  of  January,  1954 


In  recognition  whereof  this  certificate  is  granted  and  signed  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  this  JL/q£& ay 

F(*  Asmruaa  ApiaUmi  Fmndttttn 


In  addition  to  the  $50 
check,  the  Boy  or  Girl  of 
the  Month  also  receives 
an  especially  prepared 
certificate  like  the  one  re¬ 
produced  here.  Each  Youth 
of  the  Month  is  automati¬ 
cally  entered  in  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation 
Youth  of  the  Year  contest 
which  carries  an  addition¬ 
al  $100  award. 
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Feeds  Whole  Milk 
To  Veal  Calves 

IT  HAS  been  my  belief  for  some  time 
that  milk  could  be  classified  before  it 
leaves  the  farm,  thereby  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  Class  III  milk  for  feeding 
calves,  making  butter,  or  any  other  use 
instead  of  using  blend  price  milk. 

Last  spring,  about  the  middle  of 
March  we  had  four  bulls  born.  At  the 
time,  the  “bob”  market  was  weak  so 
we  decided  to  veal  them.  We  started 
them  off  slowly  and  gradually  increased 
to  twenty  pounds  daily.  One  particular 
calf  weighed  90  pounds  at  birth,  worth 
an  estimated  $9.30.  In  seven  weeks  it 
was  fed  823  pounds  of  milk,  weighed 
170  pounds,  and  sold  at  $25.00  per  cwt., 
to  bring  $43.75  or  a  gain  of  $34.45 
which  meant  a  value  of  over  $4.00  per 
cwt.  of  milk  used.  Two  of  the  other 
calves  made  about  the  same  results  but 
the  4th  just  kept  on  growing  into  a 
service  bull. 

The  regrettable  part  about  this  whole 
business  of  milk  producing  and  market¬ 
ing  is  that  while  some  are  helping, 
others  are  working  against  the  farm¬ 
er’s  welfare.  During  the  time  we  were 
vealing  calves  on  milk,  there  were  other 
farmers  in  this  community,  who  would 
like  to  be  known  as  champions  of  the 
farmer,  who  were  raising  calves  on 
milk  replacement. 

It  is  also  disturbing  to  me  to  see  so 
many  advertisements  in  good  farm 
publications  for  milk  replacements  for 
calves.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  answer 
to  a  question  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  that  milk  replacement  was  a  good 
buy  when  25  pounds  could  be  bought 
for  so  many*  pounds  of  milk.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  ever  a  good  buy  for  a  dairyman 
any  more  than  oleo  is  a  good  buy. 

There  is  a  North  Country  daily  whose 
management  does  not  believe  in  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  and  so  does  not  accept 
advertisements  for  such.  They  have 
been  very  successful  with  a  circulation 
of  over  40,000  in  Northern  New  York. 
—Keith  D.  Lynde,  R.  5 ,  Gouverneur, 
New  York. 

Editor’s  Note: 

Several  times  we  have  said  that  in  our 
opinion,  raising  veal  calves  on  whole  milk 
would  be  profitable  under  some  conditions 
and  would  help  greatly  to  use  up  surplus 
milk.  On  the  other  hand,  how  a  farmer 
feeds  his  calves,  either  for  veal  or  re¬ 
placements,  is  his  own  affair,  just  as  it 
is  right  (even  though  it  is  foolish)  to  eat 
oleo  instead  of  butter  or  to  keep  unprofit¬ 
able  producers  instead  of  selling  them. 
Manufacturers  of  milk  substitutes  for 
calves  are  doing  an  honest,  reputable 
business.  In  fact,  the  time  might  easily 
come  when  milk  would  be  short  and  we 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  such  substi¬ 
tutes  available. 

The  economics  involved  in  raising  or 
vealing  calves  varies  greatly  with  indi¬ 
vidual  circumstances.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Lynde  that  many  farmers  could  feed  milk 
to  calves  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
with  benefit  to  the  entire  industry. 

P.S.  In  112  years,  we  have  never  ac¬ 
cepted  advertisements  for  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  and  our  circulation  has  grown  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million. 


"My  daddy  gave  it  to  me  to  play 
with!" 


The  De  Laval  Combine  Milker 
WOI  Help  You  Cut  Costs .. . 


BARN  TYPE 

Installed  along  the  stanchions,  the  De  Laval 
Combine  milks  and  conveys  the  milk  to  the 
milk  house,  saving  all  carrying  and  pouring. 


MECHANIZED  “IN-PLACE” 
CLEANING 

The  De  Laval  Combine  can  be  quickly,  easily 
and  thoroughly  washed  and  sanitized  by  the 
De  Laval  "In-Place’' Vacuum  Cleaning  Method. 


II  II  II 


MILKING  ROOM  TYPE 

From  cow  to  cans  or  refrigerated  farm  tank, 
the  De  Laval  Combine  installed  in  a  separate 
milking  room  does  the  entire  job. 


Every  dollar  that  you  shave  off  your  operating  costs 
in  ’54  will  mean  extra  profit  to  you  .  .  .  and  with  the 
De  Laval  Combine  Milker  you  can  do  just  that! 

De  Laval  Combine  Milkers,  installed  either  in  the 
dairy  barn  along  the  stanchions  or  in  a  separate  milking 
room,  provide  completely  mechanized  milking.  They  milk 
fast  and  clean,  offering  all  the  advantages  of  the  famous 
De  Laval  Magnetic  "Better  Milking.”  The  milk  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  vacuum  through  sanitary  glass  or  stainless  steel 
pipe  directly  into  milk  cans  or  refrigerated  farm  tank. 
On  the  way,  it  is  automatically  filtered  and  each  cow’s 
milk  can  be  individually  weighed,  if  desired,  for  recording. 

After  milking,  the  entire  system  can  be  quickly  and 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  "in-place”  from  the 
milking  room!  No  more  time-consuming  "wash-up,” 
thanks  to  De  Laval  engineering  which  has  now  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  this  part  of  the  job,  too! 

*  For  pleasanter,  more  profitable  one-man  dairy  oper¬ 
ation  throughout  1954,  and  the  years  to  come,  see  your 
local  De  Laval  Dealer  or  mail  coupon  today.  ' 

DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  MILKERS 

FIRST  SINCE  1928 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y,  \ 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  6,  Illinois  \ 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California 


name 


_ - - - DEPT.  C-23 

_ _ ,  SEPARATOR  COMPANV. 


please  send 


P°-GHKtE"  new  printed  r 

me  ‘"ToTbwe  milkers 


STATE 


o 
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leach-resistant 

NuGreen' 

Fertilizer  Compound 

45%  urea 


Your  most  efficient  source 
of  supplemental  nitrogen... 


Whenever  your  crops  need  supplemental  nitrogen, 
"NuGreen”  can  supply  it  quickly,  without  waste, 
with  less  work.  For  greater  yields  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  certain  field  crops,  too  . . .  use  "NuGreen.” 


In  Irrigation  Water .  Water  car¬ 
ries  the  "NuGreen”  to  all  the  roots 
the  water  reaches,  for  prompt,  even 
75  feeding.  Penetrates  to  all  the  roots, 
isn’t  fixed  in  the  first  few  inches  of 
soil,  yet  doesn’t  leach  out  of  reach. 
Adapted  to  all  types  of  irrigation 
equipment. 


In  Foliage  Sprays.  "NuGreen” 
sprays  go  to  work  immediately.  The 
leaves  absorb  it  quickly  with  no 
waste,  no  excess  feeding,  either.  Crops 
get  the  nitrogen  they  need  even  when 
roots  are  too  dry,  cold  or  wet  to  get 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Use  it  alone 
or  in  regular  pest-control  sprays. 


In  Soil  Applications.  Highly 
concentrated  "NuGreen”  saves  most 
of  the  hauling  and  handling  in  ground 
or  air  application.  Ideal  for  quick, 
efficient  air  application  that  fits  needs 
of  crop  when  wet  soil,  heavy  crop 
growth  or  large  acreage  makes  other  methods  im¬ 
practical.  Won’t  corrode  equipment,  either. 

"NuGreen”  is  a  concentrated  free-flowing  shot 
form  of  urea  nitrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
comes  in  80-lb.  bags,  and  is  available  from  distribu¬ 
tors  in  all  major  agricultural  areas. 


CPU) 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Polychemicals  Department, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

" NuGreen ”  is  your  best  buy  in  supplemental  nitrogen — see 
your  nearest  distributor. 


»EG.U.  s.  pat.  off 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


^  ^  I  **  ■■■!!■  **  I. 
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I  am  told  that  a  man  can  do  better 
milking  with  one  unit  per  man  than  with 
more.  How  much  does  this  slow  up 
milking? 

A  good  many  people  who  have 
studied  this  matter  claim  that  it  really 
doesn’t  slow  it  up  at  all.  In  other 
words,  you  can  milk  just  as  fast  with 
one  unit  as  you  can  with  two.  Certain¬ 
ly  where  it  has  been  tided  there  is  far 
less  trouble  with  mastitis  than  where 
a  man  tries  to  hurry  by  handling  two 
or  more  units. 

Does  removing  sprouts  from  potatoes 
decrease  the  yield  when  they  are 
planted? 

Not  much,  if  any,  unless  sprouts  are 
taken  off  four  or  five  times.  However, 
if  the  sprouts  are  taken  off  just  before 
planting,  it  slows  up  sprouting  and 
may  decrease  yield.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  sprouts  increases  after  the 
first  ones  come  off,  and  this  tends  to 
give  you  more  potatoes  in  a  hill  which, 
however,  may  be  smaller. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  meter 
on  each  tank  of  bottled  gas  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  gas  in  the  two  tanks  when 
purchased? 

If  the  tanks  in  which  the  bottled  gas 
i§  delivered  to  you  are  the  usual  above 
ground  type  of  tank  and  the  empty 
tanks  are  exchanged  for  full  ones,  a 
meter  on  the  tank  would  not  be  of  too 
much  value,  since  the  volume  of  bottled 
gas  varies  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
considerably  with  the  change  in  the 
outside  temperature.  You  may  be  able 
to  get  some  ideas  as  to  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  tanks  contain  the  same 
amount  of  gas  when  they  are  delivered 
to  you  by  rigging  up  some  arrange¬ 
ment  to  weigh  each  tank  as  you  get  it 
and  before  any  gas  is  used  out  of  it. 


In  most  installations,  the  tank  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  with  a  coil  of  copper  tub¬ 
ing  and  that  would  not  interfere  with 
the  weighing  operation  and  perhaps 
you  could  arrange  a  tripod  over  the 
tank  on  which  you  could  hang  a  heavy 
scale  capable  of  handling  the  weight 
of  the  tank  filled  with  gas. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  various  companies  that  sell 
bottled  gas  usually  operate  indepen¬ 
dently,  you  may  find  it  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  change  your  source,  at  least  for 
a  period  of  time  to  learn  whether  or 
not  you  are  having  the  same  variation 
in  bottled  gas  frbm  another  company. 

— Paul  Hoff 

What  is  the  cost  per  acre  of  improving 
pasture? 

In  most  cases  you  will  need  two  tons 
of  lime,  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  $10  worth  of  seed.  Cost  per 
acre  may  total  from  $40  up.  It  is  not 
a  cheap  proposition,  but  the  results  are 
big.  Think  of  the  feed  you  will  save 
rather  than  the  first  cost. 

In  the  home  garden  should  commercial 
fertilizer  be  plowed  under  or  worked  into 
the  soil  after  plowing? 

Probably  the  best  results  from  small 
applications  come  from  putting  in 
bands  on  each  side  of  each  row  of  vege¬ 
tables.  On  a  garden  of  very  good  fer¬ 
tility,  you  might  plow  under  half  and 
work  the  other  half  into  the  soil  after 
plowing.  The  important  thing  is  to  use 
adequate  fertilizer,  also  in  some  way  to 
maintain  a  high  content  of  humus. 

Is  a  small  trench  silo  practical? 

Of  course  the  term  “small”  needs  de¬ 
fining  but  one  authority  says  that  you 
should  put  up  at  least  200  tons  of  grass 
silage  a  year  to  make  a  trench  silo 
worth  while. 


Go  With  Us  . . 


On  a  Carefree  Trip  to 


Europe! 


YOU  ARE  invited  to  join  our  party 
traveling  to  Europe  next  August 
18  and  returning  September  28.  You 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  fam¬ 
ous  European  places — Paris,  London, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  the 
Rhine,  Italy,  the  Riviera. 

You  will  never  be  able  to  do  these 
things  under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  Just  think  of  traveling  with 
folks  of  your  own  kind,  sharing  the 
thrills  of  ocean  travel  and  inspiring 
sight-seeing.  It  more  than  doubles  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip! 

You  will  have  the  benefits  of  a  care¬ 
free,  no-worry  tour.  All  plans  are  made 
in  advance  by  experts  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  escort  takes  care  of  everything. 
Even  the  cost  is  all  set  before  you 
leave  home.  American  Agriculturist, 


in  cooperation  with  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
has  arranged  this  wonderful  trip  for 
you. 

Don’t  put  off  this  “trip  of  a  life¬ 
time”  that  you  have  been  promising 
yourself  for  many  years.  Unexpected 
things  may  happen  which  may  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  go  some  other 
time.  You  owe  yourself  this  investment 
in  happiness. 

It  is  important  that  you  let  us  know 
promptly  if  you  are  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  trip,  for  space  is  limited  and 
our  steamship  reservations  must  be 
made  months  in  advance.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  It 
will  bring  you  complete  information 
about  this  fascinating  European  va¬ 
cation. 


- Fill  Out  and  Mail  Today  For  European  Tour  Folder - 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 

American  Agriculturist  < 

Box  367-E 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  about  the  American  Agriculturist  European 
Tour  for  1954.  Please  send  the  folder  telling  all  about  the  trip.  I  understand 
that  there  is  no  obligation. 

\ 

Name - - - - — 

Address - - — - - - 

Please  write  plainly  name  and  address 


Why  more  efficient  transportation  costs  less  on  an 

'/A/f-Cfietfo/ed' fa? 


Getting  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service  from  one 
specialized  source  saves  you  time— and  money,  too! 

Here’s  an  idea  that  just  makes  plain  good  sense  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  all  the  ways  you  save  when 
you  rely  on  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  all  your  farm  transpor¬ 
tation  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  he  sells 
will  save  you  plenty  on  operating  costs.  As  you  know,  both 
have  long  been  famous  for  outstanding  economy.  And  the 
new  1954  Chevrolet  cars  and  Advance- Design  trucks  bring 
new,  money- saving  gasoline  mileage  in  every  model. 


Your  upkeep  costs  go  down,  too,  when  you  go  “All- 
Chevrolet.”  Repairs  are  mighty  few  and  far  between.  And 
when  your  car  or  truck  does  require  service,  or  when  you 
wish  to  buy  replacement  parts,  you  can  get  everything  you 
need  from  one  quick,  convenient  source— your  Chevrolet 
dealer.  He’ll  serve  you  better  because  he  not  only  knows 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks,  but  he  also  knows  your  farm  needs. 

In  addition,  with  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm,  you  enjoy  the 
combined  savings  offered  by  America’s  lowest-priced  line  of 
cars  and  America’s  lowest-priced  truck  line.  Why  not  plan  to 
talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer  soon!  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


More  things  you  want  in  the  new  Chevrolet  for  '54 

You  get  new  beauty  outside  and  in — plus 
new  high-compression  power  and  impor¬ 
tant  gasoline  savings  in  all  models. 


Thrifty,  dual-purpose  Station  Wagons 

As  handsome  as  they  are  handy!  Seat 
six  with  room  to  spare — and  the  rear 
seat  folds  to  give  you  extra  load  space. 


The  man  who  sells  both  gives  both  better  service 

Your  Chevrolet  dealer  will  keep  your  cars 
and  trucks  running  like  new.  His  trained 
mechanics  use  Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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When  you  see  every  square  inch  of  the 

pail,  your  cleaning  job  just  naturally  takes 
less  time  and  work.  And  Swing  is  the  only 
milker  you  can  buy  that  lets  you  clean  this 
sensible  way! 

Swing  washes  out  fast  with  about  as  little 
mess  and  bother  as  two  sauce  pans.  You  see 
into  every  corner  ...  all  of  the  gleaming, 
stainless  steel  smooth  surface! 

Swing  milks  your  cows  out  fast  and  com¬ 
pletely  without  hand  stripping  because  the 
teat  cups  stay  down  where  they  belong— they 
just  can’t  crawl— mighty  good  protection  for 
your  good  cows’  udders  and  your  milk  check. 

Swing  is  handy  because  the  men  who  de¬ 
signed  it  have  also  milked  cows  and  lugged 
pails.  The  shape  is  narrow  .  .  .  construction 
is  light  and  sturdy.  Handling  is  much  easier. 
You  even  have  a  gauge  right  on  the  pail* 
that  shows  the  pounds  of  milk. 

Swing  is  the  only  milker,  suspended  or 
floor  type,  that  complies  with  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Standards  of  Construction— 
approved  by  milk  inspectors  everywhere.  No 
other  milker  can  make  this  claim  or  do  such 
a  good  job  of  milking  cows. 

See  your  Rite-Way  Service  Dealer  today  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  cows  or  write  for  your 
dealer's  name  and  illustrated  folder  to  Dept.  L. 


Pail  is 
emptied 
easily  with 
one  hand 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago ,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


J^^Complete  units 

Regular  size  $99.50 

East  of  Rockies 
Extra  large  size  also  available 


9t  grip 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


KEEP  SILAGE  PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA  Wood— Warmth 

Wood— Flavor,  Wood— Acid  Resistant, 

Wood  —  Unadilla 

Buy  right  the  first  time!  Picture  yourself  as  the 
owner  of  a  new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla.  Wood 
is  not  harmed  by  silage  acids.  Wood  is  the  time- 
proven  material  for  long  life  silos.  Factory  creosote 
provides  a  permanent  finish  for  your  Unadilla.  Store 
this  year’s  crops  in  a  heavy-duty,  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silo  —  a  Unadilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B-81  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


SENSATIONAL  F2  of  hybrid 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101  —  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


All  two-year  transplants  3”  to  8”  tall 
in  individual  planting  bands,  abund- 
anco  of  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both  varieties  hardy, 
prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rhododendrons  — 
hybrid  seedlings  from  red  plants;  Azaleas — 3  orange, 
3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give  gorgeous 
flowers  for  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants  postpaid  at 
proper  planting  time.  For  complete  evergreen  cata¬ 
log  write; 

MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  83-C,  INDIANA,  PA. 


I  USE  REFUSE  GLASS 

VER  many  years  a  great  amount 
of  glass  has  accumulated  in  the 
dump  which  is  located  at  one  corner 
of  my  farm.  Some  of  the  glass  has 
been  covered  by  soil  which  was  washed 
over  it.  Too  much  broken  glass  still  re¬ 
mained  too  near  the  surface.  An  animal 
or  human  could  meet  with  a  serious 
injury  by  falling  upon  or  stepping  on 
it.  I  was  aware  of  these  dangers  when 
I  repair  fences  or  cut  weeds  there,  so 
I  decided  not  to  continue  making  the 
dump  dangerous.  The  problem  was 
what  I  might  do  with  the  refuse  glass 
to  eliminate  a  dangerous  condition  and 
to  put  it  to  a  useful  purpose. 

I  stopped  putting  glass  in  the  dump. 
I  began  to  put  it  into  barrels  and 
boxes.  One  spring,  an  idea  came  to  me. 
I  decided  to  put  a  cement  foundation 
under  my  chicken  house  and  also  put 
a  concrete  porch  in  front  of  it  thus 
replacing  an  old  rotten  wooden  one. 

As  I  mixed  the  cement  I  put  into  it 
all  the  broken  glass  the  mixture  would 
take.  This  mixture  was  shovelled  into 
the  forms  and  tamped  down.  Before  I 
had  finished  the  concrete  foundation  I 
found  I  was  short  of  glass.  Then  I  went 
to  the  dump  and  hauled  back  as  much 
more  as  I  could  recover  to  finish  the 
foundation.  I  am  still  saving  refuse 
glass  for  the  n'ext  cement  job  to  be  done. 

— R.  K.  Griswold,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

—  A. a.  — 

VISITED  WEBSTER’S 
BIRTHPLACE 

When  I  read  the  final  installment  of 
your  excellent  story,  “Not  With 
Dreams.”  I  was  much  impressed  to 
learn  that  you  were  telling  the  story 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  famous  Daniel 
Webster  of  New  Hampshire. 


via  Franklin,  N.  H.  in  order  to  visit 
Webster’s  birthplace. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  for  over  25 
years.  Last  September  I  was  given  an 
8th  grade  class  in  U.  S.  history.  Just 
the  other  day  when  Webster  was  one 
of  the  charactei’s  in  our  lessons,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  of  visiting  the  site  of 
his  birthplace. 

You  and  I  were  reared  on  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  a  publication  that  endured 
from  1827-1930.  Too  bad  there  is  no 
other  magazine  of  its  type  now  avail¬ 
able. — L.M.B.,  Pa. 

—  a.  a.  — 

RED  HOLSTEIN 

HAVE  a  three-year-old  red  purebred 
Holstein  (from  the  Rag  Apple  line) 
giving  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  She  is 
really  a  splendid  animal.  I  also  have  a 
one-year-old  purebred  Holstein  heifer 
from  the  same  Rag  Apple  line,  which  is 
red  and  white.  Although  I  cannot  have 
them  registered,  I  wish  I  had  more  like 
these  two.  —  Agnes  Mulligan,  R.D.  2, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

A  BARGAIN  v 

The  price  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  certainly  low  enough  so  that  any 
farmer,  even  though  he  has  just  one 
acre,  can  afford  it  if  he  cherishes  the 
beauty  and  protection  of  his  land.  I 
missed  receiving  my  copy  tonight  so  I 
am  sending  you  a  dollar  for  two  years’ 
renewal. 

My  madness  comes  and  goes  like 
other  farmers’,  but  I  am  greatly  helped 
by  guidance  received  from  reading  your 
magazine.  When  I  forget  to  renew  my 
subscription  1  certainly  miss  it,  and  I 
can’t  get  along  without  it!  —  Clorith 
Colgan,  Route  2,  S wanton,  Vt. 

EAGER 


The  illustration  —  the  old  Webster 
home,  at  the  close  of  the  story  in 
American  Agriculturist,  also  im¬ 
pressed  me.  It  was  on  June  6,  1941 
that,  on  a  tour  of  New  England  with 
my  family,  we  planned  our  itinerary 


Just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  en¬ 
joyed  “Walking  the  Broad  Highway.” 
If  the  first  chapter  is  a  good  example 
of  what  is  to  come — readers  will  be 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  first  and  third 
Saturdays! — Mrs.  M.M.,  N.  Y. 


STONE  -  PICKER 

Anew  England 

concern,  Bridgeport 
Implement  Works,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  makes 
the  stone-picker  shown 
here  cutting  a  clean 
swath  through  a  stony 
Connecticut  field.  The 
“Pixtone”  machine  has 
been  an  attraction  at 
many  field  day  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  North¬ 
east  this  past  year. 

The  removal  of  stones, 
of  course,  means  a  big 
savings  in  repair  bills  to 
other,  high-cost  field 
equipment  not  built  to 
have  stones  run  through 
it;  and  also  increases  production  by 
speeding  up  other  farm  operations.  The 
outfit  is  capable  of  picking  up  stones 
from  iy2  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  has 
picked  up  stones  weighing  up  to  37 
pounds  but  the  manufacturers  warn 
;hat  continually  picking  up  big  stones 
naturally  shortens  the  life  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  They  also  warn  against  setting 
the  machine  to  actually  dig  stones  from 
the  ground. 

It  is  designed  to  pick  stones  ( iy2  to 
8  inches  in  diameter)  from  the  sui’face; 
therefore  a  field  has  to  be  plowed  and 


harrowed  just  as  in  the  usual  fitting 
procedure  to  get  land  ready  for  a  crop. 
In  one  trial,  this  machine  removed  25 
tons  of  stones  from  a  field  in  5  hours. 
Depending  on  conditions,  it  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1  to  4  acx-es  a  day. 

As  each  year  brings  a  new  crop  of 
stones  to  the  surface,  the  use  of  a 
stone-picker  has  to  be  fitted  into  a  reg¬ 
ular  annual  program.  A  number  of 
owners  are  now  using  them  to  do  cus¬ 
tom  stone-picking  for  their  neighbors — 
a  good  way  to  help  pay  for  a  machine. 
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A  FORUM  FOR 


Boat  the  Weather  Man! 

HE  OLD  hand  at  gardening  does 
not  wait  for  a  warm  day,  then  rush 
to  the  store  to  get  seeds  or  other 
supplies,  go  into  a  fever  of  cleaning 
and  digging  the  soil  and  planting — all 
in  a  tizzy! 

Spring  is  exciting,  no  doubt  about  it. 
But  to  work  with  old  Mother  Nature 
to  best  advantage  means  getting  ready 
to  go  when  she  gives  the  signal.  A 
busy  woman  has  many,  many  calls 
upon  her  time  and  strength  and  she 
can  save  wear  and  tear  if  she  uses  the 
shut-in  days  to  get  set  for  the  long- 
awaited  time  for  working  outdoors. 

Don’t  Delay 

I  hope  that  you  have  your  seeds  or¬ 
dered,  especially  if  they  are  for  defi¬ 
nite  colors  or  varieties.  First  come, 
first  served  is  usually  the  rule  with 
reputable  seed  firms.  Also  if  you  have 
windows  that  furnish  sunlight  most  of 
the  day,  some  equipment  for  indoor 
planting  of  seeds  that  require  long  ger¬ 
mination,  petunias,  salvia  and  the  like, 
can  be  made  ready  now.  Flats,  shallow 
boxes  or  flower  pots  are  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

Then  certain  bulbs  get  off  to  a  better 
start  indoors  in  early  spring.  In  fact, 
if  they  aren’t  given  this  help,  they  may 
bloom  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  in 
the  garden.  The  tuberous  begonias  be¬ 
long  in  this  group;  caladiums,  impor¬ 
tant  only  for  foliage,  whether  for  pot 
plants,  window-boxes  or  outdoor  plant¬ 
ing,  also  need  an  indoor  start  in  March 
or  April. 

If  you  are  bent  upon  having  sweet 
peas  and  have  had  trouble  getting 
them  up  when  planted  outside,  try 
planting  them  in  pots,  not  over  two 
to  a  3-inch  pot,  and  then  transplant 
outside  when  the  ground  is  warm.  An¬ 
other  way  to  get  sweet  peas  is  to  plant 
seeds  of  the  perennial  one.  Colors  of 
perennial  sweet  peas  are  being  improv- 


A  best  way  to  keep  yourself  in  fresh 
vegetables  12  months  of  the  year  is  to 
set  out  a  perennial  asparagus  bed— it'll 
start  producing  in  early  May,  way  ahead 
of  other  plants.  For  a  life-time  bed,  deep 
planting  is  recommended.  If  you  want  a 
bed  to  last  a  "mere  10  years"  or  so,  the 
roots  can  be  planted  more  shallow.  In 
either  case,  their  crowns  shouldn't  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  more  than  two  inches  when 
set  out. 


ed  all  the  time,  but  you  cannot  expect 
fragrance — that  seems  to  be  left  out 
of  their  make-up.  This  kind  should  be 
planted  where  it  is  to  be  permanent, 
and  preferably  where  some  support 
can  be  provided — -if  nothing  more  than 
twigs  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Can  Prune  Now 

Another  get-ready  job  is  to  prune 
shrubbery,  cutting  out  the  oldest,  dark¬ 
est  branches  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ground.  This  applies  to  the  bush  honey¬ 
suckle,  spirea,  deutzia,  mock  orange — 
practically  any  of  the  common  shrubs. 

I  know  that  we  are  told  to  wait  until 
after  they  bloom,  but  by  that  time  too 
many  other  jobs  press  to  be  done,  and 
the  poor  shrubs  only  get  thicker  and 
more  in  their  own  way.  Hence  in  order 
to  give  the  good  ventilation  they  need, 
and  to  prevent  legginess  and  chafing 
of  crossed  branches,  I  prune  when  I 
have  the  time  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  all  the  shrubs 
in  any  one  season,  so  I  try  to  rotate 
the  job  and  do  it  thoroughly  every  two 
or  three  years  on  any  one  shrub.  The 
evergreens  are  a  different  story — ours 
get  it  every  year. 

If  you  have  new  chrysanthemums 
which  you  want  to  propagate,  as  I  have, 
spring  is  the  time  they  root  most  eas¬ 
ily.  I  have  pinched  off  shoots  with  not 
less  than  four  leaves  and  rooted  them 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  potting  soil. 
They  need  to  be  shaded  slightly  at 
first  and  never  allowed  to  dry  out.  If 
allowed  to  get  a  good  root  system, 
they  can  be  transplanted,  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible  of  their  root 
system,  right  into  their  pex-manent  lo¬ 
cation. — Mrs.  G.W.H. 

—  A. a.  — 

CARDEN  SUGGESTIONS 

HEN  you  have  too  little  time  for 
gardening,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  size  of  the  garden  should  be  re¬ 
duced.  There  is  a  tendency  for  most 
home  gardeners  to  grow  more  than 
they  can  eat.  For  example,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  gardener  sowing 
a  whole  row  of  radish.  Actually,  a 
three-foot  row  of  radish  will  produce 
more  than  can  be  used  before  they  are 
over  mature. 

Grow  only  the  vegetables  you  like. 
If  you  have  difficulty  growing  celery, 
cauliflower,  and  lettuce,  you  will  do 
better  to  buy  them.  Concentrate  on 
those  crops  .hat  do  well  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  Also,  where  time  and  space  are 
limited,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  those 
that  are  hard  to  grow  or  those  that 
are  particularly  bothered  by  insects  or 
diseases.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
reasonable  supply  of  a  number  of 
vegetables  than  an  abundance  of  one 
or  two. 

Fertility  of  a  garden  can  easily  be 
maintained  by  following  these  few 
simple  rules.  Apply  fertilizer  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter  every  year.  Lime  your 
soil  every  two  or  three  years  with  ag¬ 
ricultural  limestone  at  the  rate  of  30- 
50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet.  Suit¬ 
able  garden  fertilizer  with  an  analysis 
of  5-10-10,  5-10-5,  4-12-4,  or  5-8-7 
should  be  applied  each  spring  after  the 
soil  is  plowed  and  spaded,  but  before 
planting.  Broadcast  the  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  40-50  lbs.  per  1,000  sq.  ft. 

Any  organic  matter  such  as  plant 
refuse,  leaves,  compost,  peat  moss,  or 
manure  will  improve  the  soil  and 
should  be  applied  every  year.  Garden¬ 
ing  need  not  be  hard  work  and  there 
is  hardly  a  better  place  to  ‘let  your 
head  save  your  heels’. 

— Prof.  Cecil  L.  Thomson 


Signs  for  Extra  Power 

These  Tydol  signs  are  symbols  of  more  power, 
more  economy  for  all  your  gasoline-powered 
equipment.  All  over  your  farm— by  truck— by 
tractor— by  passenger  car— it’s  the  smooth, 
quiet,  power-surge  of  Tydol  gasolines  that 
make  your  engines  perform  their  best.  Once 
you  feel  the  difference,  you’ll  never  go  back 
to  ordinary  gasolines! 


Check  your  fire-fighting  aids  now 

As  the  snow  leaves  the  fields  and  woods,  danger  of  fire  increases 
and  will  become  worse  until  well  into  April.  Check  your  fire¬ 
fighting  aids  — garden  hose,  ladder,  buckets  and  water.  A  55- 
gallon  drum,  carried  on  the  tractor,  with  a  hose  and  a  small  pump 
operated  from  the  power  take-ofF,  is  good. 


VeedoI 

HIGH-DETERGENCY 


.MOTOR  OIL. 


The  Sign  for  Retaining  Horsepower 

Seal  in  all  the  fine  performance  built  into  your 
engine  .  .  .  with  the  famous  VEEDOL  High- 
Detergency  “Film  of  Protection.’’  By  resist¬ 
ing  blow-by,  VEEDOL  High-Detergency  seals 
in  horsepower.  So,  depend  on  VEEDOL  High- 
Detergency  motor  oil  — for  cars,  trucks,  and 
any  gasoline  engines! 


The  Sign  for  Longer  Protection 

Not  60  hours  .  .  .  not  100  hours  .  .  .  but  150 
hours  of  trustworthy  tractor  protection!  That’s 
what  you  get  with  VEEDOL  150-Hour  Tractor 
Oil!  It’s  “A  Better  Tractor  Oil  By  The  Clock.” 
You’ve  got  a  big  investment  in  your  tractors. 
Protect  it  with  VEEDOL  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil. 


The  Sign  for  Longer  Wear 

There’s  a  top- quality  VEEDOL  grease  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  your  farm  machinery!  To  make  your 
equipment  last  longer,  try  Truck  and  Tractor 
gear  oil,  VC  Lube,  High  Pressure  lube,  Cup 
Grease,  and  Track  Roller  lube  ...  all  fine 
VEEDOL  products. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 
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MORE 

per  acre,  per  hour, 

per  animal  with 

Swift’s  Specialized 
crop  makers 

Blentt , 
Brimm  & 

Pasturgro 

Specially  fortified,  chemically  hitched  growth 
elements  in  BLENN,  BRIMM  &  PASTURGRO  give 
your  crops  or  pastures  an  extra  boost — that  brings  back 
their  cost,  and  more  besides,  in  higher  yields  and  better 
quality.  Order  your  supply  of  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  makers  now  from  your  nearest 
Authorized  Swift  Agent  or  dealer. 

Buy  at  the  sign 

of  the  Red  Steer 


ALUS-CHALMERS 


Mounted  Field  Cultivators 


PREPARE 

SEEDBEDS 

★ 

KILL  WEEDS 
★ 

LOOSEN  SOIL 
★ 

BRING  SOD 
TO  LIFE 


Spring-tooth  models 
for  G,  B,  C,  CA,  WD 
and  WD-45  Tractors 
in  sizes  to  fit  each. 


Here’s  a  low-cost  tool  that  can  make  you  money! 

Excellent  for  deep  seedbed  preparation.  Breaks  up  tough 
surface  crusts,  thoroughly  mixes  the  soil  with  a  vigorous  pul¬ 
sating  action  .  .  .  opens  it  up  to  receive  and  hold  moisture. 
Also  ideal  for  renovating  pastures  and  meadows,  summer 
fallowing,  killing  weeds.  . 

Every  part  of  these  tool -bar  mounted  cultivators  is  built 
to  take  strains  of  deep  penetration  in  heavy  soils.  They  are 
hydraulically  lifted  and  lowered.  Can  be  quickly  removed  as 
a  unit,  and  replaced  without  disturbing  spacings  or  adjustments. 

Available  in  spring-tooth  and  coil-shank  styles  with  choice 
of  shovels  or  sweeps. 


Heavy-Duty  Coil-Shank  Type  Culti¬ 
vators  for  CA,  WD  and  WD-45  Trac¬ 
tors.  Shanks  are  adjustable  to  assure 
uniform  penetration. 


fllllS'CHfllMERS 

■  tractor  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  I.  U.  S.  A. 
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When  Cattle  Are  Lame 


w 


|HEN  cattle  are  lame  an  owner 
is  primarily  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  out  why  the  critters  are 
limping  around.  This  may 
turn  out  to  be  quite  a  job,  for  there 
are  several  possible  causes. 


1.  Some  kind  of  foreign  body  may 
have  become  wedged  between  the  toes. 
Stones,  nails,  wires,  and  sticks  are 
often  involved. 

2.  Deep  cuts  or  punctures  may  have 
been  made  by  a  piece  of  glass  or 
something  that  hasn’t  remained  in  the 
foot. 

3.  The  soft  foot  bulbs  corresponding 
to  the  heel  of  the  human  foot  may 
have  been  painfully  bruised.  This  is 
sometimes  done  through  stepping  back 
on  the  edge  of  the  gutter. 

4.  Infection  with  '  a  germ  called 
Actinomyces  necrophorus  may  have 
caused  foot  rot  as  shown  by  spreading 
of  the  toes  and  swelling  of  the  foot. 

5.  A  disease  called  “fescue  foot”  may 
be  confused  with  foot  rot  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  This  ailment  is  due  to 
a  fungus  resembling  smut  which  grows 
on  certain  kinds  of  fescue  grass. 

6.  Various  types  of  rusts  and  molds 
found  on  growing  legumes  like  clover 
and  alfalfa  are  also  capable  of  causing 
lameness  and  sloughing  of  flesh  from 
the  feet  of  cattle. 

7.  There’s  always  the  chance  that 
lameness  may  indicate  the  early  stages 
of  some  contagious  disease  like  black¬ 
leg  or  anthrax  or  malignant  edema, 
while  lockjaw  can  also  be  expected  to 
cause  difficulty  in  walking. 

While  on  the  subject  of  contagious 
diseases,  it’s  well  to  remember  that 
lameness  could  also  be  the  first  sign 
of  a  foot  and  mouth  disease  outbreak 
on  a  farm. 

8.  Similarly,  a  combination  of  lame¬ 
ness  and  slobbering  by  cattle  might 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  disease 
known  as  vesicular  stomatitis.  This  is 
caused  by  a  virus  so  much  like  that  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  that  they  can 
be  told  apart  only  in  a  laboratory. 

9.  Then  there’s  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  toe  has  been  broken  by  a 
sudden  twist  while  animals  were  walk¬ 
ing  over  rough  or  frozen  ground. 

10.  If  a  toe  isn’t  broken,  such  twists 
may  cause  the  spraining  of  various 
tendons  in  the  fetlock  region  or  other 
parts  of  the  legs.  A  cow  that  is  “rid¬ 
ing”  others  may  injure  ligaments  of 
the  shoulder  when  dismounting,  or  sud¬ 


den  slips  and  spreading  of  the  hind  legs 
may  cause  painful  injuries  in  the  pelvic 
region. 

11.  Bones  are  sometimes  injured  by 
falls  or  kicks  or  blows  or  thrown  ob¬ 
jects.  Although  usually  resulting  in 
broken  bones  or  painful  bruises,  such 
injuries  may  be  followed  by  abscesses 
or  blood  clots  which  press  on  impor¬ 
tant  nerves  of  the  legs. 

12.  Lameness  that  appears  shortly 
after  calving  is  often  due  to  injury  of 
the  obturator  nerves  of  the  hind  legs. 
These  nerves  pass  along  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  birth  canal  so  they’re 
easily  pinched  by  the  passage  of  a  calf 
at  delivery  time. 

13.  The  feet  may  have  been  neglected 
so  that  hoof  edges  turn  in  like  ingrown 
toe  nails  on  a  person.  Again,  the  hoofs 
may  have  grown  so  long  that  animals 
are  compelled  to  walk  back  on  their 
heels  in  an  abnormal  manner  to  place 
severe  strain  on  muscles  and  tendons 
of  the  legs. 

14.  Poor  feeding  and  mineral  defi¬ 
ciencies  may  be  to  blame  for  soft 
bones,  joint  deformities,  contracted 
tendons,  and  lameness,  especially  in 
young  animals  that  are  susceptible  to 
rickets. 

Treatment  of  any  one  particular  case 
is  naturally  dependent  on  the  primary 
cause,  and  you  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  supply  a  remedy.  You  can  start  out 
by  making  a  careful  examination  of 
the  affected  foot.  If  it  isn’t  cut  or 
overgrown,  and  if  there’s  nothing 
lodged  in  it,  you  may  be  able  to  figure 
out  winch  of  the  other  possibilities  is 
causing  lameness.  If  you  can’t  make  a 
diagnosis,  you’ll  probably  do  well  to 
get  a  veterinarian.  A  lot  of  lame  ani¬ 
mals  get  worse  instead  of  better  with 
the  passage  of  time,  so  you’d  better 
not  wait  too  long,  either. 

—  A. a.  — 

CELL  THE  COW  HERD 

When  beef  cattle  prices  are  dowrn, 
cull  your  cow  herds  and  replace  with 
good,  young  breeding  stock.  In  other 
words,  get  your  herd  in  readiness  for 
better  times  a  few  years  from  now. 
Cows  that  are  over  14  or  15  years  of 
age  should,  in  most  cases,  be  given 
their  ticket  to  market. 

Also  cull  cows  of  any  age  that  are 
not  producing  as  they  should.  A  young 
cow  that  produces  a  poor  calf  the  first 
year  is  apt  to  do  it  again. — M.  D.  Lacy. 


A  SIMPLE  TEST  FOR  PREG’VAXCY 


H  OW  IS  this  for  a 
simple  pregnancy 
test  in  the  cow  barn  ? 
Frank  Burditt,  dairy¬ 
man  of  West  Rutland, 
Vt.,  looks  on  while  Dr. 
Charles  Hults,  veterin¬ 
arian  of  the  same  town, 
draws  blood  sample 
from  one  of  his  purebred 
Guernseys.  This  new- 
type  test  is  made  16  to 
18  days  after  breeding, 
and  the  answer  is  known 
36  hours  later  by  read¬ 
ing  the  results  on  a  vir¬ 
gin  white  rat  injected 
with  blood  sample. 

Originators  of  this 
fast  new  method  are 
Hults  and  Norton  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  laboratory-ani¬ 
mal  breeder  of  Middle- 
town  Springs,  Vt.  Test 
has  proven  95%  accu¬ 
rate  on  over  300  cows. 


$ 
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FIRST... 

because  it  LASTS! 


Good  farmers  everywhere  agree  .  .  . 
“You  just  can’t  beat  a  good  tile  silo  for 
looks,  long  life,  profitable  feeding!” 
And  tops  in  tile  is  the  famous 

CRAINE-NATCO 
Tile  Block  Silo 

A  tower  of  beauty,  strength  and 
durability  on  any  farm,  the  Craine- 
Natco  offers  long-range  economy  few 
other  silos  can  equal.  The  acid-proof, 
insulating  tile  blocks  form  a  sturdy, 
weatherproof  silo  ...  a  silo  that  will 
pay  handsome  feeding  dividends  for 
generations  on  your  farm.  Ask  your 
Craine  Silo  dealer  or  .  .  . 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  about  the  Craine- 
Natco  Tile  Block  Silo  and  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven  silos. 
Craine,  Inc.,  324  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  "FAMOUS  FIVE" 


NO  HOEING 
NO  SPRAYING 

NO  SHIELDS 

NO  W-E-E-D-S 


r  fv,  *  i 

f  *  y  1  »  L™  *  V*  r  v  J 

RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLOR 

Destroys  row  crop  weeds  fast! 
Root-pruning  is  stopped,  yields  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  tractor  speeds  doubled 
°t  first  cultivation. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  folder  No.  I  to 

WILLIS  PFROMER,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


CALF  SCOURS 


Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec- 1 
trve  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
w  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 

diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
vCUO  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
Postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
co->  Morris  6,  N.Y.  j 


Dr  N a tj tor's 

DIRENE 


or  ppd. 


Extra-rich  In  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
antiseptic.  Forall  minor  farm  healing  jobs. 

Trial  Size  &  Mastitis  Booklet — Send  10c 
THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO..  BOX  647-3, KENTON,  0. 


Egg  Month 
Stabilizes  Price 

JANUARY  Egg  Month,  1954,  brought 
at  least  a  million-dollar  publicity  re¬ 
turn  for  eggs  and  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  potent  forces  which  kept 
egg  prices  stable  during  the  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  W.  Lyon,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board. 

Although  about  2  y2  per  cent  more 
eggs  were  produced  than  a  year  earli¬ 
er,  the  average  U.  S.  farm  price  of 
eggs  on  January  15,  1954,  was  one- 
half  cent  higher  than  on  that  date  in 
1953,  Mr.  Lyon  reported.  The  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  is  based  on  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  include  the  average  for 
all  grades  and  sizes.  The  average  on 
January  15,  1954,  was  46.3  cents. 

The  health  and  economical  values  of 
eggs  were  publicized  more  than  ever 
before  through  the  cooperation  of 
State  January  Egg  Month  committees, 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  TV,  na¬ 
tionally-known  firms,  poultry  and 
kindred  organizations,  railroads,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  food  stores,  and  through 
government  at  city,  state,  and  nation¬ 
al  levels. 

Here  are  some  highlights: 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  cooperated  with 
the  New  Jersey  Certified  Egg  Produc¬ 
ers  Association  in  distributing  milk 
bottle  collars  which  featured  eggs. 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  committee 
issued  150,000  recipe  inserts  for  egg 
cartons  in  cooperation  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Milk  Producers  Association. 

The  voice  of  Maryland  was  heard 
from  coast  to  coast  over  CBS  radio. 
And  Maryland’s  Gov.  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin  wore  a  beautiful  chicken  neck¬ 
tie  when  he  proclaimed  January  Egg 
Month. 

Massachusetts  had  50  food  editors 
at  an  egg  luncheon  in  Boston.  Rhode 
Island  celebrated  with  a  big  breakfast 
of  eggs  for  the  industry  and  food  lead¬ 
ers  at  Providence,  and  popularized  a 
new  egg  song.  Gov.  Hugh  Gregg  of 
New  Hampshire  was  made  a  member 
of  the  National  Good  Egg  Club  the 
same  day  he  proclaimed  January  Egg 
Month. 

The  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federa¬ 
tion  (whose  committee  saturated  the 
Commonwealth  with  egg  publicity) 
gave  special  attention  to  assisting 
farmers  in  providing  highest  quality 
market  eggs  at  their  annual  meeting 
during  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 

Among  the  “kindred”  organizations 
which  cooperated  was  the  American 
Dairy  Association.  A.D.A.  “plugged” 
eggs  on  two  Bob  Hope  shows  over  NBC 
radio  network  (160  stations)  and  four 
Bob  Crosby  TV  shows  over  CBS  net¬ 
work  (56  stations)  in  January. 

—  A. A.  — 

GOOD  EXAMPLE 

How  often  we  pass  up  a  good  thing 
when  obviously  it  should  be  done.  A 
few  weeks  ago  in  Columbia  County, 
Pa..,  dairymen  met  to  discuss  adver¬ 
tising  milk  to  further  consumption. 
You’ve  guessed  it.  Tea  and  coffee  were 
served  for  the  dinner. 

I  was  not  there  but  blew  my  top 
about  it  later.  Well  last  week  at  Ber¬ 
wick,  the  Cooperative  Breeders  were 
to  convene  so  I  contacted  the  local 
committee  and  the  sales  manager  for 
the  Berwick  Creamery  Company.  Re¬ 
sults — when  200  dairymen  sat  down  to 
dinner  there  was  a  bottle  of  milk  at 
each  plate  and  if  tea  or  coffee  was 
wanted,  they  asked  for  it.  The  next 
day  the  Susquehanna  Cooperative 
Breeders  met  at  South  Montrose  and 
the  same  thing  was  done. 

So  obvious  but  they  do  not  do  it.  Yet 
dairy  consumption  is  down.  Why? 

- C.B.D.,  Pa. 

—  A.  A.  —  \/ 

According  to  Government  forecasts, 
consumers  can  expect  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  foods  to  fill  both  civilian  and 
military  requirements  in  1954. 


"NO  WHOLE  MILK  FOR.  MY  CALVES 

-EVEN  IF  I  COULD  AFFORD  IT..." 


FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  NO  X 
GUARANTEE  OF  HEALTHY  RAPID  I 
GROWTH  IN  A  CALF.  I  TAKE  NO 
CHANCES 


WHEN  WE  FEED  CAP-STAR 
WE  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  EACH  CALF 
IS  GETTING.  AND  HOW  MUCH,TOO 


I  FIGURE  VA/E  SAV/E  ABOUT 

*27  ON  EVERY  CALF  AND  GROW 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  ANIMALS 


A/Q  A60UT /T. 

FOR  FINER  CALVES 
-BETTER  COWS 
AT  LOWER  COST 

feed  CAF-STAR 


the  CAF-STAR  way 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calves 
at  less  than  V2  the  cost 

of  whole  milk ! 


The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  calves 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of  your 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breeding 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months) — and  the 
above-average  milk  production  of  your  CAF- 
STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  dividends 
for  months  and  years  to  come! 


Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR  is  a 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  forti¬ 
fied  with  generous  quantities  of  the  proven  strength 
and  growth  elements  young  animals  need.  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural  min¬ 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  combined 


in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base  that 
young  animals  love! 


Famous  Dawnwood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  gained 
103  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in 


3  months  —  cost  only 
$14.95! 

Write  for  this 

Htf 

Calf  Booklet 

:%W.. 

—  te/ls  how  we 

1  “  "  ■ 

raise  champion 

calves  at  Dawnwood  Farms 
—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Dept.A-324,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN  ! 

—  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  helps  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  development. 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  lb.  hags, 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get  soma 
today  —  try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 


Sold  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS  ■■■ 

CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  calves 


PLOW  C/eaner, faster 

with  a 


Combined  cutter-jointer 
action  leaves  a  clean, 
straight  furrow.  Vicious 
slicing  action  cuts  heav¬ 
iest  growth.  Reduces 
draft  causing  plow  to 
pull  easier.  Excellent 
coverage.  Heavy  duty 
construction. 


See  your  dealer,  or  write  for 
details.  Address  Dept.  11-3. 


DUNCAN  DOZER  BLADE 


It’s  the  Duncan  Dozer  ISlade,  ruggedly  built, 
cleverly  designed.  Proved  entirely  satisfactory  by 
users.  Moves  dirt  and  snow,  fills  ditches,  clears 
ground,  makes  dams — its  dozens  of  uses  makes 
tractor  more  valuable  to  you. 


Dozer  with  HYDRAULIC  I’UMP  ready  to  attach. 

F.O.l?.  Factory:  \ 

IHC  T9:  CAT.  D4;  AC  HB5  . $1155.00 

CLETRAC.  B  &  D  ’ 

CAT.  D2;  IHC  T6 
CLETRAC  A 

Write  for  Specification  .  Folder 

WAYNE  R.  WYANT,  Representative 
122  Sheridan  5quare  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


$1080.00 
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9-YEAR  TEST 

proves  28%  greater 
yield  with  DITHANE 
than  with  a  copper 
fungicide!  j 


DITHANE  leads  both  fixed  copper 
and  Bordeaux  by  big  margins  in  long-term  tests 
by  independent  experimental  station.* 


An  extensive,  9-year  series  of  tests,  comparing  Dithane  with 
fixed  copper  and  Bordeaux  for  the  treatment  of  potato  blight 
confirms  the  superiority  of  Dithane.  All  fungicides  were  used 
at  standard  rates.  Early  blight  was  present  every  year;  late 
blight  was  serious  in  1946,  moderate  in  1950  and  1951. 


The  increase  in  bushels  per  acre  with  Dithane  was  over  double 
that  with  fixed  copper,  almost  twice  that  with  Bordeaux.  The 
percentage  increase  in  bushels  per  acre  over  untreated  vines 
was:  Dithane — 66%,  Bordeaux — 39%,  and  fixed  copper — 29%. 


Dithane  does  not  harm  the  vines.  There  is  no  burning  or  stunt¬ 
ing,  and  they  stay  green  and  healthy  longer.  Order  your 
Dithane  early  this  year.  See 
your  dealer  now. 


Write  for  free  booklet,  AG32, 
"Profitable,  Dependable  Potato 
Blight  Control  with  DITHANE"* 


Dithane  is  a  trademark ,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 
Off.  and  in  principal  foreign  countries. 

’Data  presented  by  J.  W.  Heuberger, 
Delaware  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  at  1951 
meeting  of  Potato  Assoc,  of  America, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHEMICALS  FOR 


AGRICULTURE 


ROHM  £  HAAS 

COM  PANV 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Representatives  in  principal  foreign  countries 


Ideal  for 

Grass  Silage 

Have  you  enough  silo  capacity  to  fake  care 
of  the  increasing  popular  grass  silage? 
Dairy  herds  like  grass  feed.  And  dairy 
farmers  like  the  Harder  for  grass  silage 
because — 

—  the  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 

is  specially  constructed  to  serve  perfectly 
for  silage.  The  extra  heavy  hooping  of  a 
Harder  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
extreme  pressures  of  grass  silage.  And 
the  famous  Aquastatic  method  provides  a 
stronger,  denser,  more  airtight  interior 
plaster  coating. 

Yes,  a  Harder  is  " Your  Best  Silo  Value "  for 
grass  and  corn  silage. 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 
Write  for  literature. 
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Chemical  Weed  Killers  for  Gardens 


(Continued 

Another  very  satisfactory  material  is 
a  liquid  formulation  of  NaPCP  (sodium 
salt  of  pentachlorophenol).  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  NaPCP  are  its  not  causing 
stains,  and  its  availability  in  small 
quantities.  The  biggest  difficulty  with 
NaPCP  is  lack  of  wide  distribution. 
Only  a  few  stores  will  be  offering  the 
material  in  1954.  At  this  writing  we 
know  of  only  one  brand  of  NaPCP 
available  as  a  liquid  in  small  garden- 
size  containers.  It  is  called  “Garden 
Weeder.” 

For  spraying  after  the  crops  are 
above  ground,  “Crag-1”  is  the  best  all¬ 
purpose  selective  herbicide.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  in  both  large  and  small  quantities 
from  a  number  of  distributors.  For  a 
few  crops  such  as  carrots,  spinach, 
beets,  and  onions  more  specific  selective 
herbicides  are  better. 

How  Much? 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems 
gardeners  experience  in  using  herbi¬ 
cides  is  that  of  applying  the  correct 
quantity  of  the  chemical.  In  contrast 
to  controlling  insects,  where  one  adds 
a  certain  amount  of  poison  to  a  gallon 
of  water  and  then  sprays  till  the  foli¬ 
age  is  wet,  the  controlling  of  weeds  is 
not  dependent  on  how  much  water  is 
used  to  dilute  the  chemical.  Rather, 
water  just  serves  as  a  convenient  car¬ 
rier  to  get  the  right  amount  of  chemi¬ 
cal  spread  evenly  over  the  soil.  The 
quantity  of  water  one  uses  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  even  distribution  is  of  no 
importance. 

The  first  step  in  deciding  how  much 
water  you  should  use  is  to  “calibrate” 
your  own  sprayer.  One  easy  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  spray  with  plain  water 
the  area  of  crop  to  be  treated.  Then 
refill  the  sprayer  with  sufficient  water 
to  do  the  job  and  add  to  it  the  recom¬ 
mended  amount  of  chemical  for  the 
square  footage  involved. 

For  example,  if  one  sprays  a  sweet 
corn  patch  10x50  feet  with  plain  water, 
he  might  find  he  needs  3  quarts  to  give 
uniform  soil  coverage.  By  referring  to 
the  Table  he  finds  34  cup  of  P.E.  or 
Premerge  is  needed  for  his  sweet  corn. 
This  amount  is  added  to  the  3  quarts  of 
water.  Instead  of  a  sprayer  one  could 
use  a  watering  can  with  a  sprinkler- 
type  spout.  This  usually  takes  much 
more  water  than  a  regular  sprayer  to 
cover  a  particular  crop  area.  Be  sure 
not  to  use  more  than  34  cup  of  chemi¬ 
cal  for  the  corn  patch  mentioned  above. 
Just  put  the  %  cup  in  whatever  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  will  be  needed  to  treat  the 
corn.* 

The  chemicals  recommended  for 
home  gardeners  do  not  contaminate 
sprayers  and  do  not  have  fumes  that 
are  harmful  to  nearby  flowers,  shrubs, 
or  trees.  The  pre-emergence  chemicals 
generally  are  harmful  to  crop  leaves 
and  must  be  applied  before  the  crop 
comes  up.  Crag-1,  a  selective  post¬ 
emergence  herbicide,  causes  little  or  no 
leaf  damage.  It  must  be  applied  before 
weeds  appear.  Do  not  use  it  until  after 
the  crop  plant  is  well  established,  be¬ 
cause  Crag-1  kills  germinating  vege¬ 
table  seeds  too.  This  chemical  requires 


♦Editor's  Note  :  An  ordinary  sprinkling 
can  is  probably  the  best  for  putting 
chemical  weed  killer  on  a  small  garden. 
A  three  or  five-gallon  knapsack  sprayer  is 
the  next  step.  This  will  use  less  water 
and  perhaps  do  a  little  better  job.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  next  step  is  some  sort  of 
a  power  sprayer.  If  you  want  to  spend 
the  money-  you  can  get  a  small  power 
sprayer,  which,  of  course,  you  can  also 
use  for  controlling  insects  and  diseases  on 
vegetables  and  small  fruit.  Don’t  use  a 
sprayer  that  has  been  used  for  putting 
on  2,4-D. 


from  Page  1) 

moist  surface  soil  to  become  an  active 
weed  killer. 

In  using  weed  killers,  the  following 
pointers  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Although  the  amount  of  water 
used  to  dilute  the  chemical  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
sure  the  recommended  amount  of 
chemical  is  applied  on  the  specified 
length  of  row  or  square  footage  of  crop 
area.  Do  not  use  more  than  the  recom¬ 
mended  chemical  dosage.  Just  because 
a  little  is  good,  more  is  not  better. 

2.  Uniform  ground  coverage  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Spraying  of  crop  foliage  should 
be  avoided  but  slight  wetting  with 
Crag-1  is  not  harmful. 

3.  All  weed  killers  work  best  if  rain 
or  irrigation  water  is  applied  within  a 
day  or  two  following  spraying  and 
Crag-1  is  almost  worthless  in  dry  soils. 

4.  Rinse  sprayer  or  sprinkling  can 
thoroughly  with  clean  water  after  us¬ 
ing  for  herbicides. 

A  summary  of  weed  killer  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  home  gardener  is 
presented  in  the  table  on  page  1. 

If  you  are  a  “garden  specialist”  and 
want  to  try  a  more  elaborate  chemical 
weed  control  program,  contact  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  your  Exten¬ 
sion  Agent,  or  the  writer. 

—  a.  a.  — 

STARTER  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  TOMATOES 

NCREASED  yields  of  from  1  to  iy2 
tons  to  the  acre  of  cannery  toma¬ 
toes  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
starter  solutions,  advises  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  at  Geneva,  New  York. 
Starter  solutions  are  applied  with  the 
transplanting  machine  at  the  rate  of 
34  pint  to  the  plant. 

Sufficient  material  to  make  enough 
starter  solution  to  treat  an  acre  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  cost  about  $1.50.  Formulas 
recommended  vary  from  15-30-14  to 
5-15-15.  From  3  to  4  lbs.  of  such  start¬ 
ers  should  be  added  to  50  gals,  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  satisfactory  results.  If  less  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer  mixtures,  such  as 
5-10-5  or  6-12-6  are  used,  add  10  lbs. 
of  such  materials  to  50  gals,  of  water. 

The  less  concentrated  fertilizers  are 
equally  satisfactory  provided  insoluble 
residues  are  strained  off. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FERTILIZER  FOR 
VEGETARLES 

ACK  in  February  at  the  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut,  Vege¬ 
table  Meeting,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Rubins, 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ronomy  Department  commented  to 
growers  on  four  new  trends  in  fertiliz¬ 
ation  of  vegetables. 

The  first  is  the  use  of  higher  ana¬ 
lyses  fertilizers;  8-16-16  formulas  are 
now  more  popular  than  5-10-10. 

Secondly,  he  said,  more  growers  are 
using  soluble  fertilizers  with  very  high 
nutrient  content.  These  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  entirely,  but  are  useful 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  starting 
plants. 

A  third  trend  is  the  use  of  foliar 
sprays,  where  nutrients  are  applied  as 
sprays  to  the  leaves. 

Fourth  is  the  application  of  am¬ 
monia  to  plants  as  a  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Dr.  Rubins  also  discussed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  organic  materials  in  vege¬ 
table  production,  and  the  place  of  min¬ 
or  elements  in  the  fertilizer  program. 

Professor  William  Drew  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  in  commenting 
on  pre-packaging  of  vegetables,  says 
that  73%  of  the  spinach  and  59% 
tomatoes  sold  in  America  in  1953  were 
pre-packaged.  Most  pre-packaged 
vegetables  sold  in  New  England  are 
not  grown  there.  The  fact  that  they 
come  from  other  areas  is  a  challenge 
to  local  growers. 
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INGENUITY  SIMPLIFIES 
CORN  PLANTING 


Richard  Briggs,  an  Indiana  farmer, 
saves  time  and  steps  by  using  a  coal 
hod  to  fill  seed  corn  and  fertilizer  com¬ 
partments  on  his  corn  planter.  The 
shape  of  the  coal  hod  provides  easy 
pouring  without  spillage. 

To  increase  capacity  of  the  two  fer¬ 
tilizer  carriers,  and  to  reduce  fre¬ 
quency  of  refills,  he  mounted  a  section 
of  galvanized  furnace  pipe  on  each  and 
secured  them  with  bolted  braces. 

—  a.  a.  — 


4  e  e 


s 


the  ALL -NEW 

JOHN  DEERE  No. 

FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


ROTATING  GATE 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  rotating  gate 
made  of  angle  iron  with  the  corners 
riveted.  The  horizontal  length  of  the 
gate  is  about  three  feet  and  the  vertical 
width  about  two  feet,  though  this  can 
be  varied  if  desired.  The  braces  made 
from  one-inch  strap  iron  run  from  cor¬ 
ner  to  center  as  shown,  where  they  are 
riveted  or  bolted  to  the  heavier  cross 
pieces.  The  post  is  an  axle  from  an  old 


2*  pipe  r  STRAP  I  Ron 


corn  planter  and  it  fits  loosely  into  a 
pipe  which  is  driven  about  two  feet 
into  the  ground  and  extends  about  one 
foot  above.  A  bolt  put  through  this  pipe 
keeps  the  axle  at  any  desired  height. 
The  bearings  are  from  the  corn  planter 
axle  and  bolt  on  to  the  gate. 

The  frame  is  made  from  two-inch 
pipe  just  wide  enough  to  clear  the  gate 
freely  and  are  driven  about  three  feet 
into  the  ground.  If  you  wish  to  attach 
fencing  to  the  frame,  it  can  be  done 
with  eyebolts  as  shown,  or  the  wires 
can  be  wrapped  around  the  pipe  and 
twisted  tightly.  A  board  below  the  gate 
can  be  used  to  keep  out  pigs,  chickens, 
etc. — M.A.  < 

—  A.  A.  — 

CORK  IN  ROTTLE 

To  remove  a  cork  that  has  been 
pushed  into  a  bottle,  add  enough  am¬ 
monia  to  float  the  cork,  and  let  it  set 
for  24  hours.  The  ammonia  will  eat  into 
the  cork  and  cause  it  to  crumble. 

— S.O.E. 


Here  is  new  capacity  to  speed 
up  your  forage  harvests  .  .  .  new  versatility  to  do  better 
work  on  more  jobs  .  .  .  new  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
your  toughest  conditions!  It’s  the  all-new  John  Deere 
No.  8  Forage  Harvester,  the  sensational  result  of  years 
of  designing,  testing,  re-designing,  and  proving  in 
every  forage  crop. 

EFFICIENT  FEEDING  AND  CUTTING 

The  John  Deere  No.  8  makes  short  work  of  every 
forage  harvesting  job,  thanks  to  extra  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  feeding  and  cutting  units — where  true 
capacity  is  measured.  Teeth  of  overhead  feeders  on 
both  the  windrow  pickup  and  mower  bar  overlap  .  .  . 
“strip”  each  other  for  positive  feeding  with  no  “dead” 
spots.  A  long  lower  conveyor  on  the  row-crop  unit 
mechanically  assures  “butts  first”  feeding  for  uniform 
cutting. 

The  extra  heavy-duty  flywheel  cutter  builds  up  a 
powerful  force  of  momentum  to  carry  it  through  tough 
spots  and  keep  you  on  the  move.  Close-cutting  knife 
register  is  maintained  even  in  rough  fields  and  heavy 
crops  .  .  .  and  exclusive  design  features  assure  you  of 
leaf-saving  performance  even  in  field-cured  hay. 

EIGHT  LENGTHS  OF  CUT 

Three  “Quik-Latch”  harvesting  units — windrow  pick¬ 
up,  mower  bar,  and  row-crop  unit — enable  you  to 
handle  every  forage  harvesting  job  just  the  way  you 
want  it  handled.  Eight  different  lengths  of  cut — from 
5/16-inch  to  3-7/8  inches — give  you  the  right  cut  for 
every  crop.  And,  those  eight  different  lengths  of  cut 
are  all  yours  without  buying  extras. 

This  year — and  for  years  to  come — assure  yourself 
of  this  outstanding  John  Deere  performance  by  getting 
a  John  Deere!  See  your  dealer,  or  mail  the  coupon  at 
right  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE 


“Quik-Latch”  Harvesting  Units 
for  Every  Job 


MOWER  BAR 


The  mower  bar  is  a 
full  five  feet  wide  .  .  .  has  the  same 
high-quality  cutting  parts  as  the 
famous  John  Deere  No.  5  Mower. 


ROW-CROP  UNIT 

Gatherer  points 
are  over  2-1/2  feet 
wide  to  get  all  the 
crop  .  .  .  lower 
conveyor  assures 
“butts  first”  feed¬ 
ing. 


Save  More  in  '54  .  .  .  Choose  a 

i  /*\  1 1  a  i  a  rrpe 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

• 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III.  Dept.E34 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  John  Deere 
No.  8  Forage  Harvester. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

R.R _ Box - . — _ 

Town. _ State - - 
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Seed  and  nursery  stock  catalogs 
for  1954  are  now  ready.  Currently 
advertising  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  you  will  find  the  following: 

CROP  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  30,  Pa. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville, 
Pa. 

Robson  Quality  Seeds,  Inc.,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

P.  D.  Fulwood  Co.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

Jos.  Harris  Company,  Rochester 
51,  N.  Y. 

Huntington  Bros.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Gardner  Seed  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter  3,  N.  Y. 

P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bros.,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa. 

Scott  Farm  Seed  Co.,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Ohio. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

Kelly  Brothers,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Maloney  Brothers,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Musser  Forest,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Wilson  Nurseries,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Western  Maine  Forest  Nursery 
Co.,  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

A  post  card  request  to  the  LIME- 
STONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


Here  is  a  rear  view  of  a  farmer  using 
the  new  "Torque  Amplifier"  which  is 
now  available  on  Farm-all  Super  M-TA 
and  McCormick  Super  W6-TA  tractors. 

The  "Torque  Amplifier"  makes  it 
possible  to  pull  a  control  lever  and 
change  the  speed  and  power  of  the 
tractor  without  stopping.  International 
Harvester  says  that  in  addition  to  . 
speeding  up  the  job  it  is  also  a  gas 
saver. 


OF  AMERICA,  142  Main  Street,  New¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  will  bring  you  a 
pocket-size,  4-page  pamphlet  show¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  standard 
Lime  Crest  trace-mineral  pre-mixes. 

A  new  and  colorful  folder,  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘there  is  an  EASIER  WAY 
to  spray!’’  is  offered  free  and  with¬ 
out  obligation  to  anyone  sending 
his  name  and  address  to  HANSON 

chemical  Equipment  co., 

Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

A  little  booklet  showing  how 
your  crops  remove  the  plant  food 
from  the  soil  is  available  from 
AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE,  INC., 
Dept.  G-40,  11 02- 16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Just  ask  for  a 
copy  of  their  Plant  Food  Utilization 
Booklet. 

An  unusual  new  type  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  spreader  was  recently 
announced  by  the  CENTURY  EN¬ 
GINEERING  CORPORATION  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  This  spreader 
is  operated  by  power  take-off.  The 
manufacturer  states  that  the  new 
spreader  cannot  be  stalled  by  lumpy 
fertilizer  and  that  the  flow  is  posi¬ 
tive  even  on  wet  or  frosty  ground 
as  the  flow  is  not  dependent  on  the 
spreader  wheels. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co.  announc¬ 
es  that  their  new  tractor  MASCOT  is 
now  available  for  immediate  delivery. 
A  full  range  of  attachments  including 
Snow  Plow,  Sickle,  Mower,  Gang  Mow¬ 
ers,  Trailer,  Turning  Plow,  Disc  Har¬ 
row,  etc.  help  meet  the  demand  for 
labor  efficiency  on  the  farm. 


THE  MARITIME  MILLING 
COMPANY  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  new  calf  starter 
and  growing  ration.  It  is  a  result  of 
years  of  research  at  the  Maritime 
Dairy  Testing  Farm  at  Van 
Hornesville,  N.  Y.  It  is  called  the 
BB  Calf  Starter  and  Growing  Ra¬ 
tion. 

Lederle  Laboratories  Division  of 
the  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COM¬ 
PANY  of  New  York  City  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  form  of  aureomycin 
which  can  be  given  by  mouth  to 
small  animals  and  calves.  The  new 
product  is  called— Aureomycin  Cal¬ 
cium  Oral  Drops. 

BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC.  of 
Kaukauna,  Wisconsin,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  barn  cleaner.  An¬ 
other  innovation  recently  introduc¬ 
ed  is  the  “Badger  Plan”— an  an¬ 
nual  operation  check-up  of  every 
Badger  installation,  offered  free  of 
charge  to  all  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  Padger  Barn  Cleaner  owners. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  corn. 
A  little  booklet  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  is  called  "You  Can  Make  More 
Profit  From  Corn."  Drop  a  letter  or 
post  card  with  your  request  for  a 
copy  to  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box 
AA,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Eight  ways  to  better  pasture 
management  are  given  in  a  little 
booklet  called  “Greener  Pastures 
with  the  New  John  Deere-Van 
Brunt  Model  GL  GRASSLAND 
DRILL.”  You  will  find  one  of 
these  at  your  local  John  Deere 
dealers. 

"Farm  Tractor  Safety"  is  a  16  mm. 
sound,  color  motion  picture  with  a 
running  time  of  18  minutes.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  the  AMERICAN  PETROL¬ 
EUM  INSTITUTE,  50  W.  50th  Street, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

At  the  3rd  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Barnyard  Equipment 
Council,  C.  A.  Hanson  of  the 
James  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president.  B.  J.  Brower,  Brower 
Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  was  elected  vice  president, 
and  R.  C.  Hudson,  H.  D.  Hudson 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 


“JRaaddcde  -  - 

SELLING 


AT  A  recent  fruit  meeting,  Hamden 
County,  Massachusetts  growers 
swapped  experiences  on  selling  at  road¬ 
side  stands. 

Practically  every  speaker  said  that 
he  could  use  more  parking  space.  There 
was  universal  emphasis  on  neatness 
and  attractiveness  of  stands. 

Picking  out  clerks  from  customers 
is  a  minor  problem.  Lyman  Jacobsen 
of  Gray,  Maine,  said  that  he  dresses  his 
girls  in  natty  uniforms  which,  he  says, 
adds  to  the  general  attractiveness  of 
the  stands.  Also,  his  stand  is  land¬ 
scaped  to  give  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty. 

Bill  Marshman  of  West  Simsbury, 
Connecticut  furnishes  his  clerks  with 
carpenters’  aprons  so  they  can  make 
change  quickly  and  be  recognized  eas¬ 
ily  by  customers. 

Practically  everyone  present  who 
had  a  roadside  stand  sells  sweet  cider, 
but  Cheever  Newhall  of  New  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire,  reported  that  there 
were  too  many  small  cider  mills  in  his 
neighborhood.  Some  gave  away  cider; 
others  made  a  nominal  charge,  but 
John  Bishop  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut 
freezes  cider  in  jugs  to  be  sold  in  Au- 


SOIL  CONDITION 
AFFECTS  FERTILIZER 
RETURNS 

At  a  recent  conference  of  fertilizer 
manufacturers  Dr.  Edward  Strickling 
made  the  following  comment: 

If  a  farmer  spends  money  for  ferti¬ 
lizer  he  should  have  his  soil  in  good 
physical  condition  so  he  can  get  the 
greatest  potential  returns  on  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  investment.  Physical  condition 
of  soil  is  improved  by  such  practices 
as  good  crop  rotation,  spreading  man¬ 
ure,  or  plowing  under  green  manure. 

Experiments  with  cultivated  crops  in¬ 
dicate  that  soil  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion  will  yield  15  per  cent  more  than 
soil  in  poor  physical  condition,  if;  both 
receive  the  same  fertilizer  application. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  John  Axley 
indicated  that  corn  yields  can  be  in¬ 
creased  if  the  common  practice  of  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizer  at  planting  time  is 
supplemented  by  plowing  down  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  containing  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  nitrogen  before  the  corn  is  planted. 
Corn  receiving  the  normal  row  applica¬ 
tion,  produced  75  bushels  per  acre; 
when  additional  fertilizer  was  plowed 
down  the  yield  was  100  bushels. 

—  A. a.  — 

IIEANS  AND  RALANUED 
FERTILITY 

Lack  of  pod  set  is  actually  a  fairly 
common  problem  in  growing  lima 
beans  and  is  usually  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  reason's,  writes 
John  A.  Schoenemann,  Wisconsin  Hor¬ 
ticulturist. 

Among  the  important  reasons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  poor  pod  set  are:  over¬ 
crowding  of  plants  in  the  row,  leafhop- 
per  injury,  inherent  variety  character¬ 
istics,  and  fertility  imbalance. 

Speaking  of  the  fertility  factor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schoenemann  writes,  "Balanced 
fertility  is  essential  for  satisfactory 
production.  A  medium  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  with  relatively  high  levels  of 
phosphorus  and  potash  are  essential  for 
satisfactory  production.  A  medium 
supply  of  nitrogen  with  relatively  high 
levels  of  phosphorus  and  potash  are  es¬ 
sential  for  good  growth  and  set.” 
From  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
3-12-12  or  3-9-18  mixture  broadcast  be¬ 
fore  planting  or  up  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  beside  the  row  are  suggested. 


gust.  He  says  that  it  draws  customers. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  much  concern¬ 
ed  over  the  “swiping”  of  a  few  apples. 
In  fact,  some  stand  operators  have  a 
box  of  apples  handy  with  a  "help  your¬ 
self”  sign  on  it. 

Prices  at  stands  run  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  city  retail  prices  and  wholesale 
prices  at  the  farm.  In  general,  the 
fanciest  fruit  was  put  up  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  and  the  cheaper  grades  were 
sold  in  larger  lots. 

Among  those  present,  the  size  of  the 
roadside  stand  in  operation  varied 
from  gross  receipts  of  $1,500  a  year  up 
to  $25,000.  There  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  neatness,  courtesy,  conven¬ 
ience,  and  honest  packing  were  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  roadside  sales. 

—  a. a.  — 

REAR  HUNTERS 


Thar's  bar  in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  big  old  375-pounder  was  shot  last 
November  on  Kimball  Mountain,  Went¬ 
worth,  by  Hubert  Page  and  his  son,  Eu¬ 
gene.  We've  heard  of  tractor-loaders  be¬ 
ing  used  to  hold  up  hogs  for  dressing  out 
but  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  saw  one 
used  to  display  a  bear! 


"We  farmers  in  Northern  Vermont  occa¬ 
sionally  have  bear  trouble,  too,"  says 
Mrs.  Daisy  Dopp  of  Glover,  Vt.  "This  one 
killed  our  heifer.  We  set  a  trap;  he  broke 
away,  the  men  followed  and  shot  him. 
The  picture  was  taken  by  a  nervous 
housewife  (me)  who  followed  the  hunters 
with  her  camera.  It  was  taken  at  4:30  in 
the  morning  near  where  the  heifer  was 
killed.  We  don't  like  to  kill  but,  if  any¬ 
one  feels  sorry  for  the  bear,  they  should 
have  seen  our  heifer."  The  hunters  in  the 
picture  are:  Jim  Dopp,  Frank  Walcott  and 
Jack  Wilbur. 
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Better  State  Fair 

BHE  New  York  State  Fair’s  ma¬ 
jor  problem  will  be  near  to 
solution  this  autumn  when  the 
agricultural-industrial  exposi¬ 
tion  opens  for  the  107th  time. 

It  has  been  announced  in  Albany 
that  construction  of  a  16,000  car  park¬ 
ing  lot,  opposite  the  front  of  the  270- 
acre  fairgrounds,  will  be  started  with¬ 
in  a  matter  of  weeks.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  has  adver¬ 
tised  for  bids  for  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
ject  and  it  is  expected  that  contracts 
will  be  let  to  low  bidders  next  month. 

Go-ahead  for  the  parking  lot  de¬ 
velopment  came  following  transfer  of 
title  of  extensive  land  holdings  of  the 
Solvay  Process  Company  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  State  Fair  grounds. 
The  land,  used  for  dumping  Solvay 
waste  for  years,  will  be  graded,  pro¬ 
vided  with -drainage,  covered  by  a  two 
foot  deep  top  covering,  and  ramped. 
It  is  believed  tnat  the  major  part  of 
the  construction  job  will  be  finished  by 
State  Fair  time,  September  4-11. 

A  total  of  150  acres  of  land  will  be 
used  for  parking  area,  and  an  adja¬ 
cent  250  acre  area  will  be  utilized  by 
the  County  of  Onondaga  and  the  City 
of  Syracuse  for  joint  development  as 
a  recreation  site. 

With  completion  of  the  new  facility, 
State  Fair  Director  Harold  Creal  hopes 
to  eliminate  parking  from  the  grounds. 
This  would  include  street  and  race¬ 
track  infield  parking  which  has  been 
a  major  problem  for  Fair  officials  for 
several  years.  Even  with  elimination 
of  parking  inside  the  grounds,  the  ex¬ 
position  could  handle  a  total  of  24,000 
automobiles  with  the  new  construc¬ 
tion. 

Additional  plans  for  improvement  of 
the  west  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake  will 
also  add  to  Fair  patron  convenience. 
Link-roads  from  both  sides  of  the 
State  Fair  area  will  facilitate  traffic 
in  all  directions  to  and  from  main  traf¬ 
fic  arteries  including  the  Thruway  in¬ 
terchange  at  the  junction  of  Route 
48.  With  the  completion  of  the  three 
phase-multi-million  dollar  development 
plan,  Fair  visitors  will  find  their  ex¬ 
position  trip  simplifies,  and  will  not 
face,  as  in  former  years,  traffic  tie- 
ups  which  have  forced  closing  of  gates 
on  at  least  two  occasions. 

—  A. A.  — 

ADVERTISING 

The  Railway  Express  Company  has 
about  14,000  trucks,  the  sides  of  which 
they  rent  for  advertising  purposes. 
Various  companies  pay  $6.25  per  month 
for  one  side  or  $12.50  for  both  sides  of 
trucks  on  which  they  paste,  posters, 
thus  bringing  to  the  public  eye  the 
commodity  they  are  promoting. 


Parking  In  1954 

In  New  York  State  there  must  be 
150,000  farm  trucks  on  which  farmers 
could  advertise  their  own  business, 
whether  it  be  milk,  potatoes  or  spinach. 
Not  all  these  trucks  would  be  seen  by 
as  many  people  as  would  the  Railway 
Express  Trucks  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  would  probably  be  seen  by  more. 

If  you  think  the  Empire  State  Pota¬ 
to  Club  should  have  some  kind  of  sign 
advertising  potatoes,  one  that  could  be 
used  on  Farm  trucks  and  other  trucks 
delivering  potatoes,  write  to  John  Coul¬ 
ter,  Canastota,  New  York,  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club,  so  he  can  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  working  on  it  before  the  Annual 
Meeting.  It  looks  like  we  are  losing  at 
least  $100,000  worth  of  advertising  by 
not  taking  advantage  of  our  own  truck 
space. —  From  Potato  News,  Published 
by  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
—  a.  a.  — 

TO  SPEED  USE 
OF  NEW  PLANTS 

The  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site  for  a  plant  introduction  sta¬ 
tion  to  serve  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  United  States. 

One  of  four  such  stations  in  the 
country,  it  will  cooperate  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  through  its 
Division  of  Plant  Exploration  and  In¬ 
troduction  and  with  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  eleven  other  states  in 
the  Northeastern  Region  in  testing, 
multiplying,  preserving,  cataloging,  and 
distributing  introduced  and  domestic 
plants  of  all  sorts  which  have  possible 
value  for  industrial  or  other  purposes. 

States  included  in  the  region  besides 
New  York  are  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Selection  of  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  is  due  to  its  central  location 
in  the  region  and  the  presence  of  an 
experienced  technical  staff  and  green¬ 
house,  laboratory,  and  field  facilities  to 
initiate  the  project.  Additional  land  and 
equipment  will  be  added  as  needed. 

—  A. A.  — 

SIDEDRESSING  CORN 

Late  corn,  planted  on  moist  land  and 
that  looks  yellow  and  weak,  can  be 
brought  back  to  life  with  some  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer.  About  150  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  or  300  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  per  acre  will  green  up 
your  corn  and  double  the  yield.  If  the 
corn  is  not  too  tall,  nitrogen  fertilizer 
can  be  put  on  with  a  corn  planter  by 
straddling  the  rows. 


NORMAN  J.  SMITH,  Assist¬ 
ant  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  Madison  County, 
New  York  (left)  being  pre¬ 
sented  the  Northeastern 
Weed  Control  Certificate 
of  Merit  Award  at  the 
Annual  Northeastern 
Weed  Conference  being 
held  in  the  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City. 

The  presentation  was 
made  by  L.  I.  Jones,  Ex¬ 
tension  Agronomist, 
United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Award 
was  for  the  outstanding 
County  Weed  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Northeastern 
states. 


Nothing 
Ever  Like  This 
Before! 


Better  Than  Whole  Milk! 

Far  Better  Than  Any  Other  Replacer! 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  ©  1954 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  P.a.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Rogers, 

Ark.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Hidrolex  is  the  big  nutritional  discov¬ 
ery,  and  only  Kaff-A  has  it.  There’s 
never  been  anything  like  the  new  Kaff-A 
with  Hidrolex.  It’s  better  than  whole  milk 
.  .  .  far  better  than  other  replacers,  as 
results  like  this  prove. 

One  dairy  reports:  “We  have  fed  nine 
calves  on  this  new  Kaff-A.  They  are  big¬ 
ger,  deeper-bodied,  with  good  barrels  and 
thriftier  hair  coat  than  any  calves  we  ever 
raised  on  milk  or  replacers.  We’ve  never 
had  even  one  case  of  scours.” 

Another  reports:  “We  have  ten  calves 
on  new  Kaff-A.  They  have  gained  faster 
than  any  calves  we  have  ever  raised  be¬ 
fore.”  Still  another  dairy  let  one  twin 
calf  suck  the  cow  . . .  put  the  smaller  one 
on  new  Kaff-A.  Now,  the  one  on  Kaff-A 
has  way  out-grown  the  milk-fed  calf. 

No  other  product  gives  calves  the  fast 
start,  rapid  growth,  vigorous  good  health 
of  new  Kaff-A.  It  still  costs  less  to  feed 
than  milk  or  other  replacers.  Your  feed 
dealer  or  milk  hauler  can  supply  you. 

♦Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trademark  for 
hydrolyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively 
by  Consolidated  Products  Company  and  contained 
as  an  ingredient  in  Semi-Solid  Emulsions, 

Sparx  and  Kaff-A. 


Kaff-A  has  helped  me  raise  80 
to  90  calves  per  year  for  12 
years.  I  didn't  think  the  old 
Kaff-A  could  be  equalled  but 
the  new  Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex 
seems  to  get  my  calves  off 
even  faster. 

Frederick  Feenstra 
Herdsman,  O'Dowd's  Dairy 
Pine  Brook,  New  Jersey 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 


More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00.  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


_  SIZES  3-14  FT. 

dy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-P  Ian  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instantshut-off  Precision flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  SO  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  U  It  Special  sizes  lor  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14,000 
now  working  m48  states  Absolute  (ron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  2E  N.  J. 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1 .  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 

and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  1 2  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ONLY 

lie 

PER  CHICK 

for  100  or  more 


lO^C^CK 

for  1000  or  more 

I0t  CHICK 

for  3000  or  moro 
Prepaid 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
COCKERELS 

SAVE  MONEY—  get  highest- 
quality  chicks  I  Balanced-Bred 
to  live,  grow  fast,  feather  rap¬ 
idly,  develop  quickly  into 
meaty  profitable  broilers! 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Safe 
arrival  and  30-day  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  ORDER  TO¬ 
DAY — or  send  for  free  folder! 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  C  20 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

Ship _ (no.)  New  Hampshire  Cockerels _ (Date) 

Payment  Enclosed _ Send  C.  O.  D _ 


I 


Name- 


Address. 


Town- 


-State. 


( Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 


At  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM 
SAMPLE  TEST  Hawley  Leghorns 
had: 

1.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High — all  entries 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  Warren  Hawley  III 
laying  house  mortality  (av¬ 
erage  for  all  entries — 24.7%). 

4. 220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 
5. 95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  5Vb  mo  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns 
and  Metcalf’s  White  American  broiler  chicks. 
Order  Early!  Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
Warren  W  Hawley  &  Sons 
Route  1  -E  Batavia.  New  York 

PRODUCTION  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 
R.l.  REDS-WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  &  RED  CROSS 


RED  &  ROCK  CROSS 


ALMOND,  N.  Y. 
FREE  CIRCULAR 
N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  Fret 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im 
Drovement.  We  have  the  Mt,  Hope  Strain  White  Leg 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  Whit* 
Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex  link).  W* 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


7/C<ne  rf&out . 


Newcastle  Disease 


FOLLOWING  my  story  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
poultryman  I  know  in  Western  New 
York  who  also  failed  to  vaccinate 
against  Newcastle  last  year.  He  was 
planning  to  do  it  this  year.  He  tells 
what  happened  as  follows: 

“Without  warning,  Newcastle  hit 
our  flock  of  4,000  hens  and  2500  Octo¬ 
ber  pullet  chicks  on  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  (1953).  Results — no  eggs,  16 
per  cent  loss  of  hens  and  40  per  cent 
loss  of  pullets.” 

Following  this  terrific  loss,  this  man 
vaccinated  his  2500  January  pullet 
chicks  by  the  intraocular  method.  It 


— Photo:  courtesy  Lcderle  Laboratories  Division  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamitl  Company 

Two  methods  of  vaccinating  for  New¬ 
castle.  Above  is  the  stick  method.  Two 
needles  are  used  which  must  be  dipped 
into  the  vaccine  before  each  bird  is  vac¬ 
cinated.  The  needles  are  pushed  right 
through  the  web  of  the  wing. 

Below  is  the  intra-nasal  method.  It  is 
essential  that  the  vaccine  enter  the  nostril 
of  each  chick.  In  other  words,  the  chick 
must  inhale  the  vaccine.  Even  day-old 
chicks  can  be  vaccinated. 


took  about  half  a  day  and  cost  one 
cent  per  chick.  He  writes:  “As  you 
say — why  gamble— never  again.” 

A  local  hatcheryman  recently  gave 
me  his  experience  with  Newcastle.  He 
was  one  who  had  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle  in  past  years  but,  in  recent 
years,  had  neglected  to  do  so.  At  the 
time  his  birds  first  began  to  come 
down  with  the  disease,  a  hatch  came 
off.  He  shipped  1,000  chicks  from  this 
hatch  to  a  customer  in  Western  New 
York. 

Shortly  after  arrival  the  chicks  came 
down  with  Newcastle  which  they  ap¬ 


parently  picked  up  in  the  hatchery  in 
some  way,  probably  from  the  dis¬ 
eased  birds  in  the  hatcheryman’s  flock. 
Almost  all  the  chicks  died  and  that 
was  not  all.  The  disease  spread  to  the 
poultryman’s  laying  flock  much  to  his 
surprise,  for  he  had  already  vaccinated 
his  birds  with  live  virus  vaccine  by  the 
wing  web  method. 

Upon  investigation,  he  found  that 
the  feed  store  where  he  bought  his  vac¬ 
cine  had  not  kept  the  vaccine  properly 
refrigerated,  consequently,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  spoiled  when  he  bought  it.  He  just 
went  through  the  motions  of  vaccin¬ 
ating  without  protecting  his  birds 
against  the  disease.  Next  time  he  plans 
to  buy  from  a  source  where  the  vac¬ 
cine  is  fresh  and  kept  under  proper 
conditions. 

—  A. A.  - 

BROODING  CHICKS 
DURING  POWER 
INTERRUPTIONS 

THE  question  is  often  asked,  “What 
can  be  done  during  power  interrup¬ 
tions  when  chicks  are  brooded  under 
electric  hovers.?”  For  one  or  two 
brooders,  gallon  jugs  of  hot  water  may 
be  placed  under  the  hover,  and  blan¬ 
kets  thrown  over  and  around  the  edges 
of  the  hovers,  if  there  are  no  curtains. 
Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cut  off  too  much  air  if  the  blankets 
are  used.  Hot  water  bottles  can  be 
used  wherever  the  hover  is  located,  but 
would  work  best  if  it  is  in  a  small  room 
or  colony  brooder  house. 

If  the  chicks  are  less  than  two  weeks 
old,  they  can  be  placed  in  chick  boxes 
in  a  comfortable  room  for  a  day  or  so. 
Of  course,  because  of  the  increased  size 
of  the  chicks,  the  number  put  in  each 
section  of  the'  box  should  be  reduced. 
The  holes  on  the  sides  of  boxes  can  be 
enlarged  so  that  the  chicks  can  reach 
feed  and  water  supplied  on  the  outside. 
It  is  advisable  to  save  the  boxes  in 
which  the  chicks  are  delivered  for  at 
least  two  weeks  for  a  possible  emer¬ 
gency  of  this  kind. 

Another  method  of  providing  heat  is 
to  use  a  small,  portable,  upright  oil 
heater  such  as  is  often  used  in  the 
home.  This  kind  of  stove  will  work 
best  in  a  colony  brooder  house,  or  a 
small  room,  especially  if  a  metal  hover 
is  placed  over  the  stove.  Heat  will  be 
provided  under  the  hover  and  also  for 
the  entire  room.  One  or  two  old  metal 
hovers  might  be  stored  for  such  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  if  oil  heaters  are  not  al¬ 
ready  on  hand,  one  or  two  might  be 
purchased  for  such  emergencies.  The 
use  of  oil  heaters  for  possible  power 
interruptions  is  a  common  practice  on 
the  New  York  State  Game  Farm  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  where  a  large  number  of 
electric  hovers  are  used  for  brooding 
pheasants. 

—  A. A.  — 

Culling  chickens  pays  in  three  ways 
.  .  .  you  lower  your  feed  bill,  you  get 
a  higher  price  per  pound  on  culled 
birds,  and  you  get  higher  production 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 


VancA&it 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


PROFIT  PROVEN  by  3  Year  Average  at 
the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Among  the  heavy  breed  entries  Vancrest  Hamps 
averaged  for  the  three  year  period: 

1st  for  net  returns  ovei  teed  and  chick  cost 
1st  for  hen-housed  egg  pioduction 
1st  for  livability  (1st  every  vear) 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
For  literature  and  chick  prices  write: 

Vancrest  Farm,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


S  TURKEY S 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS — WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  28  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29- J 


Day-Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
box  51,  —  —  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits— whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clem¬ 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
that  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets).  R  , 
REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  BARRED 
ROCKS. 

For  Broilers —  WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS,  Dominan*  WHITE  ROCK 
N.  H  CROSS. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Cleon 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor 
mation  and  prices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Prof i 


marshall 


brothers 


Invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

with  these  added  features 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

Marshall’s  offer 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.l  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS— for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES —Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off 

marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


’CttAPMAJV' 
WHITE 
kffcJfORNS 


"Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer" 

High  Flock  Averages.  Resistance  to  disease,  and 
large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cus¬ 
tomers  repor*  flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan 
ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman 
Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder 
tells  full  story.  Write 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 
238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 


Vt.-U.S. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED- ROCKS 

SPECIALIZED  CHICKS  FOR 
GREATER  PROFITS  — 

Our  Meat-Bred  Barred  Rocks  m 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  prod""' 
tion.  Bred  for  premium  meat  quality, 
high  feed  efficiency.  , 

Our  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (R?“; 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  layies 
abilities — best  for  commercial  egg  pr»' 
duction  (200  eggs  per  bird  average 
common).  Reserve  yours  early!  v 

CIRCULAR  FREE-WRiTE  T0DA) 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARM* 
R.F.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  *1. 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Write  today  for  tree  Literature  and  Prices  Juniata„£?, 
Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Beerini 
Farm.  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps  avair 
able.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur.,  Cooperating  in 
N.P.I.P.  C  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Fin.  &  Hatchery.  Box) 
Cocolamus.  Pa. 


CAe&£&\r  YatteAj 


VI M-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Hocks 
White  Bocks,  It.  I.  Beds.  &  New  Hampshire 
Ued-itock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  wmi 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlistervill*.  " 
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NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland '  (U.S.D.A.  developments 
jost  named  and  released  (or  distribution  in  November 
1953),  Empire,  Armore,  Vermillion,  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil ;  free  from  disease 
and  insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries  easily 
produced  from  Buntings’  plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete  line  of  Roses, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  reference 
book  and  planting  guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE 
COPY. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES/  INC. 

Box  20  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Est.  63  Yrs. 


DIBBLES 


an,"“Seed 

pOTtfOlS 

Meet 

Requirements 
for 

Freedom  from  Disease 


DIBBLE'S  RUSSET 

SMOOTH  RURAL 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

KATAHDIN 

SEBAGO 

ONTARIO 

KENNEBEC 

ESSEX 

CHEROKEE 

CHIPPEWA 

HOUMA 

IRISH  COBBLER 
EARLY  OHIO 
RED  WARBA 
BLISS  TRIUMPH 


FREE 

CATALOG 

AND 

PRICES 

• 

ORDER 

EARLY 

• 

BOX  C 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER. 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


Superior  Quality 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach. 

CHOICE  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RED  RHUBARB 

-  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 
assortment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 

prices. 


WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson  R.F.D  2  N.  Y. 

Growing  Since  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


f 


for 

5 


■f  3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
Hi  6”  to  16”  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
H*  Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus 
Vft  trian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir, 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Complete 
r  i—  Evergreen  Catalog  FREE. 

'MUSSER  Forests,  Inc. 

Box  83-C  INDIANA,  PA 


WIREWORMS  on  potato  soils  can 
be  controlled  by  applying  one  of 
the  following  insecticides  to  the  soil 
while  it  is  being  fitted  for  potatoes. 
The  best  time  to  apply  the  insecticide 
is  after  plowing  and  before  planting 
the  seed.  The  chemical  should  be  work¬ 
ed  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  to  5 
inches  by  harrowing  or  discing. 

Some  growers  have  obtained  good 
control  of  wireworms  by  spraying  the 
insecticides  onto  the  soil  after  planting 
and  cultivating  it  in.  Where  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  followed,  it  is  better  to  level 
down  the  ridges  before  applying  the 
spray. 

1.  Chlordane  at  the  rate  of  5  to  6 
pounds  of  actual  Chlordane  per  acre. 
Six  pounds  of  actual  Chlordane  equals 
12  pounds  of  50%  wettable  Chlordane 
powder  or  3  quarts  of  72%  Chlordane 
emulsion  in  100  gallons  of  water  per 
acre.  Or,  120  pounds  of  5%  Chlordane 
dust  can  be  applied  per  acre. 

2.  Heptachlor  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  of  actual  Heptachlor  per  acre. 
Two  pounds  of  actual  Heptachlor 
equals  8  pounds  of  25%  Heptachlor 
wettable  powder  or  1  gallon  of  Hepta¬ 
chlor  emulsion  containing  2  pounds  of 
actual  Heptachlor  per  gallon  in  100 
gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Or,  80 
pounds  of  2)4%  Heptachlor  dust  can 
be  applied  per  acre. 

3.  Aldrin  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of  ac¬ 
tual  Aldrin  per  acre.  Three  pounds  of 
actual  Aldrin  equals  12  pounds  of  a 
25%  Aldrin  wettable  powder  or  1 V2 
gallons  of  emulsion  containing  2 
pounds  of  actual  Aldrin  per  gallon  to 
100  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Or,  120 
pounds  of  a  214%  Aldrin  dust  can  be 
dusted  onto  an  acre. 

Any  of  the  three  above  mentioned 
insecticides  seem  to  be  equally  satis¬ 
factory  for  controlling  wireworms  on 
potato  land.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  apply  more  than  the  quantities  list¬ 
ed  above,  as  too  heavy  an  application 
will  result  in  off-flavor  in  the  potatoes. 
— Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau 

FERTILIZER  FOR 
CANNING  CROPS 

SUMMARIZING  a  6-year  experiment 
with  fertilizers  for  canning  crops, 
Crop  Specialists  at  Geneva,  New  York, 
say: 

“In  a  good  canning  crop  rotation 
which  included  a  winter  cover  crop 
each  year  and  a  legume  sod  every  4 
years,  it  was  found  that  for  beets  and 
cabbage  up  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  5-10-10  fertilizer  or  its  equivalent 
produced  significant  yields. 

For  peas,  significant  increases  in 
yield  were  obtained  from  up  to  600 
pounds  of  a  5-10-10  or  equivalent  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Sweet  corn  gave  the  least  response 
to  fertilizer  of  any  of  the  crops  studied. 
Only  the  lowest  rate  of  application, 
600  pounds  of  a  £-10-10  fertilizer  or 
equivalent,  gave  a  significant  increase 
in  yield  over  no  fertilizer. 

For  tomatoes,  applications  of  a  4- 
12-8  fertilizer  at  rates  up  to  1,500 
pounds  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grades 
produced  significant  increases  in  yield. 

For  the  above-mentioned  rates,  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  of  fertilizer,  in  most 
cases,  produced  slight  but  insignificant 
increases.” 

—  A. a.  — 

AVOID  CLOSE  GRAZING 

The  newer  pasture  mixes — ladino 
clover,  bromegrass,  and  alfalfa — are 
long  grass  pastures;  they  will  not 
stand  the  close  grazing  that  native 
bluegrass  and  white  clover  will  take. 

Wisconsin  trials  showed  that  moder¬ 
ately  grazed  ladino  clover  (three  inch¬ 
es)  produced  a  ton  of  dry  hay  a  year 
more  than  a  pasture  closely  grazed 
(one  inch  or  less). 


You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much. . . 


MORTON 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Feed  it  free  choice!  To  insure 
healthier,  stronger  cows  and 
calves  ...  a  bigger  calf  crop  — 
make  sure  your  breeding  cows 
get  plenty  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  Morton  T-M  Salt 
aids  your  cows  during  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  lactation  . . .  helps  them 
make  greater  profits  for  you. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


nn 


J  ALi  TH£  Mctj* 

J'Sjifr8** 


—  CAN  I  BUILD  A  BETTER  HERD? 

—  WILL  I  SAVE  MONEY? 

—  WHAT  SIRES  ARE  OFFERED  IN  MY  BREED? 

The  answers  to  these  important  questions  and  many  more  are 
yours  free  from  the  45,000  member-owned  cattle  artificial 
breeding  organization  serving  New  York  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont.  Use  the  coupon  below  today. 


MAIL  COUPON  todtUf, 


k  I 

I 


NYABC,  BOX  528-A,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


f  I  Without  obligation,  send  me  free 
facts  about  artificial  breeding  to 
|  NYABC  Sires. 

Name  - 


I 
I 
I 
I 

Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  | 


St.  or  R.D. 
Post  Office 


-State 


My  Breed  Is 


(206  )  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


American  Agriculturist,  March  20, 1954 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

AprM  3  Issue . Closes  March  19 

April  17  Issue  .  Closes  April  2 

May  1  Issue . Closes  April  16 

May  15  Issue . Closes  April  30 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


POULTRY 


DUCKS 


COWS  FOR  SALK — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload-  lots.  E  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
vllle,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  Boll  Call  -  Born  May  21,  1953— a  back¬ 
ground  of  good  type  and  high  production.  Dam  classi¬ 
fied  very  good  and  produced  92,705  M.— 3826  F.  7 y2 
lactations  2X,  maternal  granddam — classified  excellent- 
longtime  record  136,767  M.  5941  F.  Complete  pedigree 
sent  ,on  request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


40  REGISTERED  Jersey  females.  Federally  accredited 
BD  and  TB.  20  vaccinated.  DHIA  tested.  Walter 
Mosher,  Farmington,  Maine. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SALE:  10  Registered  Holstein  heifers  bred  for  j 
fall;  Price  $275.00  each.  10  Registered  heifers  open; 
Price  $225.00  each  and  nine  last  fall  calves;  Price  I 
$100.00  each  Records  on  Dams  up  to  776  lb.  Fat  ' 
on  2x  milking.  These  animals  selling  only  due  to  fact 
that  one  farm  has  been  sold.  The  heifers  are  all  sired 
by  a  Grandson  of  Burke.  The  heifers  are  bred  to  a 
son  of  Pabst  Regal.  Gavett  Farms,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 15  two-yr.-old  purebred  Holstein  heifers. 
Seven  due  soon.  Reasonable.  Howard  J.  Curkendall, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


80  HEAD — New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves- 
300  to  400  lbs.  Either  steers  or  heifers  available — your 
choice.  Zenda  Farms — 1000  Islands — Clayton.  N.  Y 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Office  phone  218. 


HEREFORDS  —  purebred  Polled.  1  yearling  bull.  2 
yearling  heifers,  2  cows.  Francis  Warner.  Chenango 
Forks,  R.D.  1,  New  York.  Route  369. 


HEREFORD  cattle  make  an  excellent  market  for  your 
homo  grown  feeds.  Buy  breeding  stock  at  the  New 
York  Spring  Sales.  Group  sales  at  Palmyra,  April  17 
and  Altamont,  April  24;  Syracuse  sale,  April  24  and 
State  Association  Sale,  Ithaca,  May  1.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write:  New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Room  20,  Wing  Hall.  Ithaca,  New  Yoik 

FOR  SALE:  3  youag  registered  Hereford  bulls.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Popular  bloodlines.  2  are  doubly  reg¬ 
istered  A.H.A.  and  A.P.H.A.  Raymond  Anderson. 
Royal  Acres.  Ashfield,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords,  young  bulls,  cows  with 
calves.  George  L.  Davis,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

REGISTERED  Aberdeen-  Angus  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  an  International  Champion.  Clayton  Taylor. 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Angus  Bull  for  Sale:  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines  and  type.  17  mo.  old,  T.B.  and  blood  tested, 
Priced  reasonable.  For  further  details  write  William  J. 
Slaight,  Dansville,  N.  Y  Phone  652-R. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE  at  my  farm.  7  matched  pairs  of  3  year 
old  Belgian  colts,  weighing  from  2,500  to  3,400  lbs. 
per  pair.  Also  4  matched  pairs  of  4  year  old  mules, 
weighing  from  2,000  to  2,800  lbs.  per  pair.  All  broke 
to  drive.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Stanley  513Y23. 

SHETLAND  Ponies  for  sale  at  all  times.  Hoosier 
Prince  -G.  23357  at  stud.  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.I1. 


10  FREE  CHICKS  with  every  100  ordered,  at  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  if  order  is  placed  before  April  1.  Sensa¬ 
tional  cut  price  values!  Egg  bred  chicks.  U.  S.  ap¬ 
proved,  pullorum  clean.  2S  pure  and  cross  breeds. 
Pullets  or  cockerels.  Low  as  $S.95  per  100.  Mt.  Healthy  I 
special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off,  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  Many  | 
matings  sired  by  It.O.P.  (record  of  performance)  males. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  big  J 
early  order  discount.  Order  early.  Save  money.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  Dept.  AA. 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D  Reds.  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  7.  Pa. 

ZIMMER’S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  GaUupville,  N.  Y. 

CAPONS  $57.00  per  100,  4%  weeks  old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  including 
Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird  and  Peachblow 
Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  information  upon 
request.  Schwegier’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton, 
Buffalo,  New  Y ork. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn  I 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  w-ill 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top  | 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s  I 
Healthy,  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information  [ 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

UICHQUAL1TY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  ot  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Ilarco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

McGREGOIl  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are  I 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum  J 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed,  Sz.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220, 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery. 
Strausstown.  Pa. 

MARSHALL'S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-liocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you'll  want  our  Nichols  New  Uamp- 
shires  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have  | 
thousands  ot  repeat  buvers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

FORD’S  White  Leghorns — Proven  for  profits.  Blender  I 
strain — highest  livability  and  lowest  leucosis  during 
average  of  first  three  years  in  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  | 
Test,  winner  of  second  t^st.  Vernon  Ford,  Route  6. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-5622. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds  I 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden  | 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS— Contest  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  I 
circular.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

TOP  QUALITY  Leghorn  and  Red  Rock  cross  chicks  j 
from  Pedigreed  300  egg  stock.  Customers  report  90% 
egg  production  from  last  year's  pullets.  Hatchery  es¬ 
tablished  1916.  David  Hammond,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins.  | 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


HAY 


GEESE 


GEESE — Traditional  Christmas  fowl  eoose  booklet  10c 
—Complete  information,  gosling.--  prices — Northnode 
Farm.  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 

BUY  Pilgrim  Geese  I  Know  who’s  who.  Males  white, 
females  gray  Trio’s  $25.00.  Frances  Meddaugh.  Purling 
New  York. 

GOSLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices  William  Gronwoldt.  Germantown  2. 
New  York. 

PUREBRED  Pilgrim  Geese  Hatching  Eggs  $1.00  each. 
Karl  Debler,  Chesterfield  Road,  Bordentown.  N.  J. 

GEESE,  Goslings,  Eggs— Dewlap,  Toulouse,  Pilgrim. 
Embden,  African.  Buff  Sebastapol,  goslings  $2.00;  eggs  j 
$1.00.  White  &  Brown  Chinese  goslings  $1.50,  eggs  ] 
75c.  Ducks,  Ducklings,  Eggs — Giant  Rouen,  Pekin,  Buff, 
Crested  White,  Blue  Sweede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black 
East  India;  White,  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  Duck¬ 
lings  50c,  Eggs  20c.  White,  Fawn  and  White  Indian  j 
Runners,  Mallards,  Ducklings  25c,  Eggs  15c.  High  class, 
prize  winning  stock.  E.  T.  Staines,  N.  Chili,  N.  Y. 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  yom 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fori  pini- 
R.  D.  4,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-8282. 

hay— First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-whs, 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike,  SvraraJ 
N.  Y.  Phone  92885.  '  ' 


500  BALES,  1st  Cutting,  mixer'  hay.  $20.00  ton  in 

barn.  C.  W.  Smith,  RD.  1,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y  TpI 
1223R. 

GOOD  Alfalfa  Mixed  Hay,  second  cutting,  "straw,  ~c 
Willis  Knapp,  Phone  65-8283,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 

BALED  Hay  &  Straw:  Trailerloads  of  straw  and  good 
clover  mixed  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Also  fancr 
timothy.  Write  or  call.  Horace  W.  Bolton.  E.  North 
field.  Mass.  Tel.  840. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbitsl  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  24.  Penn  a. 

ANGORA  rabbits.  Breeding  age.  Madeline  M.  Bean, 
Mount  Vernon,  Maine. 


NURSERY  Stock:  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color,  free 
catalog.  Attach  25c  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with 
our  free  catalog  a  hand  priming  knife  worth  SI.oi) 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 

GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens  Profitable.  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide.  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

FASCINATING  Flower  Magazine  —  free — send  stamp, 
Tobe’s,  Niagara-on-the-Lake  18,  Canada. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  Grade  A  Maple  Syrup  $5. (Ml  per  gallon  plus  | 
postage.  Robert  Raymond,  Sharon.  Vt. 

PURE  Vermont  Maple  Syrup,  grade  A  or  better,  $5.75 
per  gallon.  y3  gallon,  $3.25.  Sugar  5  and  10  lb.  pails, 
S5c  a  pound.  2  oz.  cakes  $1.00  pound.  Postpaid  3rd  j 
zone.  L.  L.  Allen.  Craftsbuiy,  Vermont. 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Beiscb 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WOOL — Raw  Furs.  Highest  Market  Prices  Paid,  Ship 
Direct  to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  China  and  Glass  at  toast  30  years  old.  ‘‘155 
Shop”  155  Main  Street.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


LIVE  LONGER,  Feel  better,  eating  Riolem  juiceful. 
uncolored  oranges  grapefruit.  $2.50  bushel,  Riolemag. 
Palatka,  Florida. 


WANTED  —  1S94-S  dime  pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913 
nickel  $1,000.00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  25c.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (D-350) 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  biight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 

VERMONT  Certified  Katahdin  seed  potatoes  %  % 

readings  $1.75  cwt.  LeMay,  Windham,  Vt. 

.CERTIFIED  Green  Mt.  and  Kennebec  seed  potatoes. 
Foundation  stock  in  Florida  test.  Arthur  Leavitt  and 
Son,  Gabriels,  N.  Y. 


SALESMAN  WANTED — For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Cn.  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 


WANTED  Working  foreman  on  registered  Holstein 
dairy  farm  Must  be  experienced  in  handling  farm 
machinery,  hired  help,  and  care  of  dairy  cows.  Perma¬ 
nent  job.  good  pay  with  privileges  with  house.  Grover 
C.  Guernsey  &  Sons,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SHEEP 


FORTY  Karakul  ewes,  $25.00  each,  some  lambs.  W.  E. 
Burke,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

35  FULL  wooled  western  yearling  ewes  bred  to  lamb  on 
grass  in  July  by  McGuire  purebred  Hampshire  rams- 
$20.00  each.  Will  also  sell  two  McGuire  yearling  rams. 
J.  F.  Roberts,  West  Main  Rd.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  pigs 
aU  ages  for  breeders.  Can  ship  OK.  Good  stock.  C.  W 
Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines,  ! 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your  | 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York, 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

REGISTERED  CoUie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
breeding.  $30.00:  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slatervilie  Road. 
Ithaca.  New  York.  40849. 

DOG  COLLARS — World's  finest  —  hand  rolled  round 
Latigo  leather.  Outdoor,  any  size  $1.75.  6  ft.  training 
leash — heavy  Latigo  leather,  professional  or  private  use 
$1.75  postpaid.  Dog  Kraft,  Box  51,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

FOX  TERRIERS,  smooth — AKC  puppies.  Taydor  Ter¬ 
riers,  108  Comstock  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Dachshund  pups  for  sale.  John  Peck, 
LyndonviUe,  Vermont.  ' 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  oi  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 

POULTRYMAN’s  Handy  Service:  Price  list  available. 
Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  New  York. 

TURKEYS 

FOR  BETTER  Poults  At  Lower  Prices.  Broad  Breasted  I 
Bronze — large  broad  white — Beltsville.  Healthy,  livable  j 
— fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  pictures  and  proof.  1000 
lots  delivered  free.  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Mid- 
dlecreek.  Pa. 

EMPIRE  White  Turkey  Poults  for  superior  table  birds. 
Write  for  prices  and  dates.  Forest  Farms,  Webster, 
New  York. 

WHY  ARE  LinesviUe  Broad-Breasted  poults  more 
profitable?  Practical  turkey  growers  tell  why  in  our 
new  free  circular.  Hatching  turkey  poults  exclusively 
and  from  our  own  Penna. -U.S.  Pullorum  clean  breed¬ 
ers.  Three  popular  breeds.  Write  today.  Linesville 
Hatchery,  Box  31,  Linesville,  Pennsylvania. 

MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2. 
Penna. 

TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available. 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert’s  | 
Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. 

C.  LUKAS — New,  improved,  heavy  broad  white  poults. 
Some  choice  dates  still  open.  Also  hatching  eggs. 
85%  fertility  guarantee.  Never  Pullorum  reactor.  Write  | 
for  prices  and  dates.  Ridgewood  Turkey  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


DUCKS 


PULLETS 


WHITE  Leghorn  Pullet  Chicks.  Approved  —  pullorum 
clean  —  Brenders  Strain.  $37.00  per  100.  Lafayette 
Farm,  Rod  Hook,  N.  Y. 


ROUEN  DUCKS — Giant  10  lb.  stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $2S.OO-iOO.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
Fawns  $28.00.  Itouens  50c  ea.  Aylesburys,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse, 
White,  Brown  China  Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
Giant  Chicks.  Circular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting, 
Penna. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  raspberry  plants.  Leading  va¬ 
rieties — circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm.  Bernhards  Bay. 
New  York. 

VIGOROUS  State  Inspected  Vermont  grown  strawberry 
plants.  Catskill  and  Temple  50-$2.00;  100— $3.15;  250 
-$7.00;  500 — $12.00;  1.000— $21 .00.  Superfection  ever- 
bearing  50-$3.25;  100-$5.50.  Trimmed  ready  to  set. 
Red  Raspberry  plants,  large  Lathams  25 — $3.25;  50— 
$5.50;  100 — $10.00;  500 — $45.00.  New  Durham  ever- 
bearing  25— $4.00,  50— $6.50;  100— $11.00.  Raspberries 
are  very  profitable  and  easy  to  grow.  Medium  size 
plants  %  price.  Instructions  included,  postpaid.  Glenn 
L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Don’t  buy  solely  on  price!  Bu\ 
quality  State  Inspected  plants  that  grow!  Leading  va 
rieties.  Free  catalog,  Franklin  Roberts,  Box  E,  Boxford, 
Massachusetts. 

VIRUS-FREE  Strawberry  Plants  —  Available.  Howard- 
Catskill-  Sparkle-Blakemore  Varieties — 100-$4.20.  1000- 

$30.00  postpaid — Also  regular  strain  plants — 100-$3.00;{ 
1000-$19.20.  Postpaid  —  Catalog  tree.  Holdridge  Farm 
Nursery,  R.D.  6.  Norwich,  Conn. 

AFRICAN  Violet  Plants  —  Leaf  cuttings — exceptional 
values  of  choice  new  varieties  —  new  descriptive  list. 
Bertha  Laughman,  MargaretvUle,  New  York. 


BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs.  25  Large  bulbs  assorted  colors,  all 
well  known  varieties  tor  $1.50;  100  for  $5.50.  Catalog 
on  request.  Hillside  Gardens,  Olean  Road.  South  Wales 
New  York. 

GLADIOLUS:  10C  medium  bulbs.  Gorgeous  colors.  25  J 
prize  varieties.  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores.  Georgetown.  New  York. 

GREEN’S  Gladiolus.  25,000  Blooming  size  bulbs,  mixed 
colors,  quick  sales.  $1.00  hundred.  W.  Green,  Goshen, 
New  York. 

GLADIOLUS — Choice  mixed — 100  large  $4.00.  medium 
$2.00,  small  90c.  7  giant  Or  9  small  dahlias — all  diff¬ 
erent  labeled  $1.75.  Prices.  Gladside,  Box  A,  North- 
field,  Mass. 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed  colors,  about  20  varieties  of 
the  better  kinds.  Medium  size  $11.85  .  per  thousand,, 
blooming  size  $7.65,  small  size  (not  bulblets)  $3.85. 
Bulblets,  $1.10  quart,  all  postpaid.  H.  E.  Gordon, 
Southold,  N.  Y. 


WORK  Wanted:  On  modern  Dairy  farm,  by  single 
man.  Experienced  with  milking  machines.  State  wages 
with  room,  board  and  laundry.  Box  514-WY,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c,  12-35c,  Young  Photo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  1. 
New  York. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  Days — Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad — any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c.  America’s  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray’s 
Photo  Service.  Dept.  NE.  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


FILMS  Developed  —  Enlargements  from  your  favorite 
negatives.  4x5-25c,  5x7-35c,  Sxl0-55c.  Hand  colored-50c, 
75c,  $1.00  extra.  Write  for  free  mailers  and  price  list. 
Mrs.  Claude  Adams,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y  R.F.D.  3. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  CATALOG,  just  out!  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  34  states,  coast-to-coast,  over  3200  bargains 
described.  Green  cover.  Mailed  free.  World’s  largest; 
54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


FREE  Catalogue  —  Otsego,  Delaware  Co.  farms  and 
summer  homes.  Write  to  Frank  Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors, 
108  Chestnut  Street.  Oneonta.  New  York.  Phone  2778. 
No  obligation. 

200  ACRE  dairy  farm  located  on  macadam  highway- 
two  houses,  barns  equipped  for  50  head  of  cattle.  Large 
poultry  enterprise  and  pigs,  operation  can  easily  be 
changed  to  beef  if  preferred.  Buildings  in  good  state  of 
repair,  modern  conveniences,  early  productive  land. 
$26,000.00.  220  acre  dairy  farm,  good  location,  good 
productive  soil.  Buildings  equipped  for  35  head  ot 
milkers,  pen  stable  and  milking  parlor.  House  recently 
remodeled.  Unusual  farm  home.  Priced  $26,000.00. 
Broker,  Wilcox  Realty,  Phone  Bergen  97.  Glenn 
Lawrence.  Corfu.  N.  Y,  Phone  Darien  1310.  Licensed 
salesman. 

FOR  SALE:  83  acre  farm,  large  house,  new  bath, 
furnace,  barn,  2  silos,  2  tractors,  other  machinery- 
16  cows,  10  heifers.  Macadam  road,  milk  trucks,  school 
bus — 37  miles  Syracuse,  9  miles  DeRuyter.  Earl  Francis 
Green,  R.D.  1,  Georgetown,  N.  Y.  Phone  Georgetown 
13F14. 

FREE  PICTURE  Catalog  of  Fmger  Lakes  Farms, 
Country  and  Village  homes.  Small  and  Large  acreage, 
all  types.  J  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate,  Savings  Ban* 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
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WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


WOOLEN  Yard  Goods  for  rugs  or  garments.  100% 
wool  preshrunk.  54  to  56  Inches  wide,  broadcloths, 
covert  and  fleece,  these  are  no  longer  being  made  at  the 
mills.  Rare  colors  at  more  than  50%  off  price,  far 
below  mill  cost.  Bargain  at  $1.90  a  yard.  Free  samples, 
postage  is  extra.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Colors 
are  black,  wine,  kelly  green,  hunter  green,  moss  green, 
mint  green,  chartreuse,  grey,  American  beauty,  rasp¬ 
berry.  brown,  orange,  cocoa,  purple,  rust.  Quality  Coat 
Factory,  Ehn  &  Orange  Sts.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  STRIPS,  hooking  &  braiding,  send  for  free 
samples,  100%  wool  finest  Quality.  Nudes  &  beige  for 
background  and  dyeing,  all  straight  edges,  $1.25  pound. 
Other  colors  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  pound.  We  have 
satisfied  the  fussiest  teachers.  Money  back  guarantee. 
We  send  only  the  colors  you  ask  for.  Try  us,  visit 
our  factory,  see  garments  made.  Quality  Coat  Factory. 
187  Orange  Street,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  for  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50%,— Compare  price  &  quality  ladis  dresses  $1.09 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 


BRAIDERS  —  Hookers — Dressmakers— Beautiful  100% 
wool.  Kingsize  pieces — Lowest  prices.  Edlen  Studios, 
30,  Rockland,  Mass.  '  . 

FOR  SALE:  Homespun  yam.  Mrs.  Charles  Sage.  Car¬ 
thage,  New  York. 

NYLON  Crocheted  Baby  Cap  and  Bootee  sets.  $2.75 — 
Box  55,  Mt.  Tremper,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  Remnants  —  Assorted  colors — 130  feet — $1.00 
postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange — Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts,  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


SILOS— Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac 
Ewan.  462  Borden  Ave..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pUmps.  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  S51  O  St.,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  12A  combine,  New  Holland 
baler,  1020  tractor,  all  in  good  shape.  Will  sell  or  trade 
for  milking  cow's  or  heifers.  Write  Carl  A.  Covell, 
Haviland  Road,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  Tel.  2-8243, 
Glens  Falls. 


SEPTIC  TANK  —  Outdoor  toilet  Cleaner— Forget  dis¬ 
posal  worries!  One  PEPTANK  treatment  flushed  into 
toilet  monthly  unclogs  pipes,  reduces  mass  and  odor. 
Harmless  to  plumbing  and  fields.  Trial  Supply,  $1.25. 
Year's  Supply,  $3.50.  Postpaid.  American  Chemical 
Products  Company  Dept.  K,  o32  North  18th  Street. 
Richmond  23,  Virginia. 

KEROSENE  space  heaters,  surplus,  slightly  used,  will 
heat  4  room  house,  guaranteed  condition,  $24.00,  also 
smaller  size  $19.00.  John  Nelson.  Croton,  N.  Y 
CRoton  1-4357. 

FOR  SALE— One  Iron  Age  one  row  Transplanter  used 
once.  Reasonable.  Fred  Mohr,  Prompton,  Pa.  Honesdale, 
096J3. 


50  USED  Tractors,  $75.00  up.  30  used  balers,  $150.00 
up.  32  used  combines,  $150.00  up.  Good  selection 
crawlers  $650.00  up.  Crawler  tracks.  Ford  tractor, 
hew  or  used.  45  used  grain  drills.  All  sizes  New 
Ontario,  immediate  delivery.  30  used  hayloaders. 
40  used  grain  binders.  14  corn  binders.  New  11 
ft.  land  rollers,  $125.00.  New  wagon  gears  with 
tires,  $145.00.  New  heavy  duty  12  ft.  tractor  spring- 
tooth  harrows,  $150.00.  Disc  Harrows,  5-12  ft.  sizes. 
PTO  manure  spreaders,  new  or  used.  40  used  spread¬ 
ers.  IHC  12  ft.  self  propelled  combine  $1,295.00.  Case 
DC  used  2  years,  $1,295.00.  Huber  65  H.P.  sawmill 
tractor  with  starter,  $395.00.  John  Deere  A,  $275.00. 
Oliver  70)  $295.00.  Big  saving  on  new,  used  field 
choppers.  Automatic  string-tie  balers,  $700.00  up.  10 
acres  covered  with  equipment.  Come  in  and  bring  your 
neighbors.  Sales  &  Service  for  Allis  Chalmers.  Massey 
Harris,  Oliver,  New  Holland,  New  Idea,  Ontario  drills. 
Hopto  diggers.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


BROADCASTER— FertHizer— Lime— Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator  —  gives  exact  spreading — 50  to  8,000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee— 12,000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


OTTAWA  Hydraulic  loader,  perfect  condition,  fits 
Farmall  M  or  Massey  Harris.  Sr.  Meyer  bale  loader, 
like  new.  Paul  Schaeffer,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  for  your  organization.  Sell  personalized 
stationery,  6”x7’\  blue  ink,  100  sh.  50  env.  $1.50. 
Write  for  details.  Brown  Printing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instruction^  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Farmers  with  rich  mucky  soil  to  grow  horse¬ 
radish  roots.  Will  contract  on  guaranteed  market  price. 
Ht-Pralze  Food  Prod.,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

STEEL  Quonset  Huts.  20’9”  x  48’2”  with  windows. 
Excellent  chicken  coop,  shop,  storage,  dormitory. 
$600.00.  Lining,  insulation,  $700.00.  Nelson,  Croton, 
New  York.  CRoton  1-4357. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering. 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt.  7,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Teh  4498. 


DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 
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PANTHER  LEDGE  FARMS 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  SALE  OF  ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

MONDAY,  APRIL  5th 


HAT  has  brought  about  this 
“price  squeeze”  on  farmers? 
Government  figures  show 
that  the  farmer  is  paying 
more  for  the  things  he  buys  and  get¬ 
ting  less  for  the  things  he  sells. 

Buying  power  is  high,  and  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  both  of  which  are 
good!  Some  people  say  overproduction 
is  the  cause  of  the  squeeze  but  lack'of 
merchandising  is  at  least  partly  re¬ 
sponsible. 

RESEARCH  is  a  simple  word,  but 
what  has  it  done  to  the  farmer  com- 
jared  to  what  it  has  done  for  the  farm¬ 
er?  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  industry  to  pro¬ 
duce  substitutes  for  farm  products.  To 
name  just  a  few,  there  are  substitutes 
for  leather,  butter,  wool,  and  milk.  To 
offset  this  type  of  research,  the  farm¬ 
er  has  had  to  depend  upon  the  legis- 
ators  of  the  states  to  vote  money  to 
state  universities  for  farm  research. 
Probably  legislators  haven’t  appropri¬ 
ated  one  per  cent  of  what  industry  has 
spent  to  make  substitutes  for  farm 
jroducts.  Farmers  must  remedy  this 
weakness  and  be  willing  and  ready  to 
support  research  on  farm  products  of 
all  kinds,  including  continued  research 
in  plant  and  animal  diseases. 

MILK  MARKETING  has  become  so 
tied  up  with  regulation,  laws,  licenses, 
;tc.,  that  little  opportunity  exists  at 
all  for  better  and  up-to-date  merchan¬ 
dising  or  marketing  of  milk  and  its  by¬ 
products.  When  trial  and  error  are  im¬ 
possible  in  a  free  enterprise  system, 
then  the  brains  and  money  of  the 
country  turn  to  substitutes.  I  think  it 
tias  been  adequately  proven  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  you  cannot  success¬ 
fully  legislate  against  brains,  energy, 
and  new  ideas. 

FOOD  MARKETING.  Great  buying 
power  has  grown  in  .super  chain  stores. 
It’s  a  step  toward  moving  food  more 
cheaply,  therefore,  a  success.  Farmers 
have  spent  money  and  brains  on  pro¬ 
ducing  better  products  to  meet  this  ex¬ 
panded  outlet  and  success  has  been 
theirs  too,  notably  on  apples,  frozen 
and  processed  meats,  and  vegetables. 

In  stopping  this  farm  “squeeze,”  it’s 
now  the  farmers’  move;  no  one  or  no 
group  will  move  for  them.  It  is  within 
their  power  and  theirs  alone  to  change 
this  whole  picture  through  research, 
marketing,  merchandising,  and  free¬ 
dom  to  let  the  brains  of  agriculture  go 
to  work. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  lines  of  thought  on 
our  cattle  situation  right  now.  One  is 
that  95  million  cattle  on  farms  today 
are  more  cattle  than  ever  before. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  no  cattle 
liquidation,  but  there  will  be,  and  lower 
cattle  prices  are  sure  to  come. 

The  other  thought  is  that  the  36  mil¬ 
lion  cattle  marketed  in  1953  proves 
that  the  public  will  use  that  many; 
also,  that  peak  production  was  stopped 
over  a  year  ago,  and  that,  if  just  the 
same  number  are  marketed  in  1954, 
then  cattle  numbers  will  be  cut  to  a 
scarcity  level. 

Probably  both  are  partly  right; 
there  will  be  lots  of  cattle  marketed 
in  1954  but  unless  there  is  a  drought 
there  will  be  no  great  liquidation. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5"  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15c  each  at  yard. 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Townline 
Road  Marcellus,  NX  Y.  Phone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 


At  the  Farm  near  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OFFERING  1  BULL  -  - 


45  FEMALES 


The  bull  is  from  the  same  dam  as  the  sensational  bull  purchased  by  Anoka  Farms,  Prospect 
Farms  and  Tex  Spitzer  at  our  last  year's  sale. 

The  females  include  4  animals  from  the  Show  Herd,  one  of  them  by  the  International  Grand 
Champion  Eileenmere  1050th  and  from  an  Elluna  dam  by  Eileenmere  487th  that  cost  $20,500; 
another  by  Envious  Bardolier  3rd;  the  other  two  by  Leedanmere  500th,  he  by  Eileenmere 
500th  and  from  a  dam  by  Eileenmere  487th,  in  the  minds  of  many  a  perfect  cross. 

Many  of  the  heifers  will  be  sired  by  Leedanmere  500th  and  Eileenmere  1525th — the  same 
breeding  that  met  such  a  favorable  reception  at  the  1953  Sale. 

Families  represented  are  Tolan  Blackcap  Missies,  Ellunas,  Zaras,  Tolan  Blackcaps,  Black¬ 
cap  Fandies,  Edwinas,  ^Vitch  of  Endors,  Ballindalloch  Georginas,  Miss  Wix,  Ada  Queen  L  s, 
and  other  preferred  families. 

FEATURED  SERVICE  BULLS:  ANKONIAN  3501st,  the  $58,000  calf  that  sold  in  Ankony's  1952 
Sale,  he  by  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999th-35,  and  from  a  dam  by  Eileenmere  1032nd.  His 
service  was  received  in  great  favor  last  year.  This  bull  was  the  undefeated  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  in  the  East  during  the  1952  fall  show  season. 

ANKONIAN  3292nd,  the  $50,000  calf  by  ihe  International  Grand  Champion  Eileenmere 
1032nd  that  sold  at  Ankony  Farms  1953  Sale.  This  bull  is  from  a  Tolan  Pauline  dam  and 
is  strong-headed,  rugged,  big-boned,  and  a  bull  that  looks  as  though  he  would  be  a  great 
sire.  Some  of  the  top  females  carry  his  service. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS:  J.  B.  McCorkle,  Sale  Manager,  Smithville,  Mo. 
AUCTIONEERS:  Hamilton  James  and  Paul  Good. 

PANTHER  LEDGE  FARMS  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

C.  J.  Ryan,  Owner  B.  L.  DeWolf,  Manager 


Why  Grass  Silage  Pays- 
When  Made  In  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 

Many  farmers  have  learned  to  beat  the  hazard  of  parched 
summer  pastures— and  the  summer  slump  in  milk  production— 
by  supplemental  feedings  of  grass  silage  made  from  lush 
early  seasons  grasses.  This  keeps  cows  producing  at  their 
bred-in  capacity— and  the  milk  checks  prove  it.  Proper  feeding 
in  sufficient  amounts  will  create  enough  extra  income  to  pay 
for  a  Silver  Shield  grass  silo  in  a  short  time. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  Universal 

U  NIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A 


I 


I 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  j 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  ■ 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos.  * 


Name 


I 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  | 


Address 
City  - 


New  England  Aberdeen  Angus 

SPRING  SALE 
50  Breeding  Females, 
both  Open  and  Bred 
60  Feeder 

and  Slaughter  Steers 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1954 
Northampton  Fair  Grounds, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

For  Catalogs 
T.  F.  REIDY 

Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts 


Maple  Crest  Farms  Angus  Cattle 

We'd  enjoy  visiting  with  you  here  at  the 
farm  about  our  cattle. 

We  have  developed  by  experience  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives  in  our  breeding  and  man¬ 
agement  program: 

1.  Keep  only  females  that  are  regular  breed¬ 
ers.'  (Every  cow  in  our  herd  has  produced 
a  living  calf  every  year  since  her  first 
one.) 

2.  Keep  only  those  mature  animals  that 
maintain  good  flesh  on  roughage  alone. 

3.  Maintain  a  disease  free  herd. 

4.  Breed  for  acceptable  type. 

5.  Grow  our  young  cattle  efficiently  but  well 
— we  won  the  1951  Beef  Calf  Project  in 
New  York  State. 

We  have  P.  B.  females  for  sale  priced  on 
performance.  Our  books  are  open.  Look  for 
our  next  ad. 

THE  J.  W.  STILES  FAMILY 

Cortland,  —  —  New  York 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  James  Walton,  Nineveh,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
April  1,  at  1:00  P.M. 

1953  Avg.:  11296  M  4.2%  473  F  ,  Actual  (514  F.,  M.E.). 
6  Bred  Heifers,  5  Yearlings,  10  Heifer  Calves,  Yearling 
Bull,  I  Bull  Calf.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accred.  Calfhood 
Vac.  For  Catalog  Write — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  BRANDON,  VT. 


Ayrshire  Bulls 

5  Bulls — 4  to  22  months  old.  Dams  records 
from  509  to  666  Fat.  305  days,  2x.  Sire  has 
5  daughters  average  11,944  M — 4.34% — 519 
Fat.  Herd  Average  1953 — 12,352  M,  4.3% — 
535  Fat.  Type  classification  .871. 

CRAIGY  BURN  FARM,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  aU  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 

CEDAR  Posts  for  sale,  all  sizes.  $.15  and  up.  Donald 

< _  TTnm.im>iiin  Nr  v  "PHrmp-TTarrisvillft  2564. 


69  Head  7th  Annual  Empire  69  Head 

66  Females  State  Brown  Swiss  3  Bulls 

Sale. 

Place:  Livestock  Pavilion,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.  Time:  12:00  Noon. 

DATE:  SATURDAY.  APRIL  3.  1954 
Cows,  Bred  heifers.  Open  heifers, 1  Senior  calves.  Junior 
calves  and  3  outstanding  Bulls.  Norman  E,  Magnussei., 
Pedigrees.  TOM  WHITTAKER.  Auctioneer.  For  catalog 
write:  FRANK  L.  JEWETT,  Secretary  New  York  State 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  West  Road,  Oneida, 
New  York. 

I  Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


298th  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY  -  APRIL  7 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Earlville,  N.  Y.,  which  is  on  Route  12-B  at  the 
Madison-Chenango  County  Line,  40  miles 
southeast  of  Syracuse,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Utica,  45  miles  northeast  of  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
6  miles  south  of  Hamilton,  5  miles  north  of 
Sherburne. 

85  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  Cows  and 
Heifers;  25  Open  Heifers;  15  High  Record 
Service  Age  Bulls;  Large  number  of  Heifer 
Calves, 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bloodtested  within  30  days.  Many 
from  Bang’s  Certified  Herds.  Eligible  to  go  anywhere. 
Majority  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Milkers  Mastitis  Tested. 
A  MARVELOUS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PURCHASE 
PROFITABLE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  AT  YOUR 
PRICE.  PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND  AND  BUY  AT  THIS 
GREAT  SALE  OF  QUALITY  HOLSTEINS.  Buy  with 
confidence  at  the  Oldest  Holstein  Sale  Series  in  the  World. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  INC.,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
Sale  Managers  and  Auctioneers 

Niels  Lundgren,  R.  2,  Claremont,  N.  Hamp. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  W.  G.  Pope,  Poland,  N.  Y.,  Tues.,  March 
30,  at  1:00  P.M. 

17  Cows,  2  Bred  Heifers,  7  Yearlings.  9  Heifer  Calves, 
and  4-yr-old  Bull.  Majority  of  Cows  fresh,  5  due  early 
fall.  10  by  Approved  sires,  2  POLLED  yearlings  by  the 
$20,000.  “Sailor”  included.  Herd  Vac..  Neg.,  T.B.  and 
blood  tested  within  30  days.  For  Catalog  Write — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sales  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 
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LENTEN  DISHES 


O  YOU  ever  wish  a  few 
new  dishes  could  be  in¬ 
vented  to  serve  as  the 
main  dish  in  your  meals? 
During  the  Lenten  seasoi 
you  will  have  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  feature  some 
of  the  meatless  dishes 
from  fresh,  frozen,  canned 
fish  and  shell  fish,  cheese, 
and  eggs. 

Dishes  full  of  flavor, 
with  high  quality  protein 
and  some  mineral  and  vitamin  content 
and  economical  as  well  can  be  planned 
around  fish.  Equally  good  and  nutri¬ 
tious  dishes  with  cheese  and  eggs  can 
take  the  place  of  meat. 

In  buying  fish  allow  1  serving  per 
pound  for  whole  fish,  2  servings  for 
dressed  (head,  tail,  fins,  and  internal 
organs  removed)  and  3  servings  for 
steaks  and  fillets.  About  5  servings  can 
be  obtained  from  1  pound  can  of  fish 
and  2x/z  servings  from  a  7-ounce  can. 

Store  fresh  fish  and  seafood  in  a 
tightly  covered  dish  in  the  refrigerator 
and  use  within  a  few  days.  Keep  frozen 
fish  frozen  until  time  of  cooking.  It 
may  be  thawed  in  the  refrigerator; 
otherwise,  allow  a  little  extra  time  for 
cooking.  Cook  fish,  cheese,  and  egg 
dishes  at  moderate  temperatures. 

Here  are  recipes  for  some  tasty  Lent¬ 
en  dishes  and  also  for  a  Creole  Sauce 
and  a  basic  cream  sauce  with  varia¬ 
tions  (Egg  Sauce,  Pea  Sauce,  Mush¬ 
room  Sauce,  or  Olive  Sauce),  all  of 
which  are  very  good  with  fish. 

FLUFFY  GLOUCESTER  COD  FISH  BALLS 

1  cup  salt  cod  fish  or  cooked, 
ready-to-use  cod  fish 

2  to  21/2  cups  peeled  potatoes,  cut 
in  cubes 

l/2  tablespoon  butter 

y8  teaspoon  pepper 

1  egg  or  2  egg  yolks,  beater, 
slightly 

Salt,  if  necessary 

Soak  the  salt  codfish  for  an  hour  and 
drain.  Shred  the  fish.  Cook  the  pota¬ 
toes  until  tender,  drain  thoroughly  and 
return  to  the  dish  in  which  they  were 
cooked.  Shake  over  the  heat  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  mash  well,  add  the  butter, 
egg,  and  pepper.  Beat  until  light.  Add 
the  flaked  fish  and  continue  to  beat  un¬ 
til  the  mixture  is  very  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  more  salt  if  necessary.  Dip  up 
balls  of  mixture  with  a  spoon  and  fry 
in  deep  fat  at  375°  (cube  of  bread 
browns  in  50  seconds)  for  1  minute. 
Drain  on  paper  towels.  Delicious  served 


with  egg  sauce.  Good  with  tomato 
sauce,  too.  Makes  9  balls. 

CHEESE  PUFF 

12  slices  bread 
12  thick  slices  yellow  cheese 
4  eggs 
3  cups  milk 
>  y2  teaspoor  salt 
Pepper 

Make  6  sandwiches  with  the  bread 
and  cheese  and  place  them  in  a  greased 
oblong  baking  dish.  Beat  the  eggs 
slightly  and  combine  with  the  milk, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Pour  over  the  sand¬ 
wiches  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350°)  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes  or  until  puffed  and  lightly  browned. 
Serves  6. 

SALMON  PATTIES 

1  pound  can  salmon 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

y2  teaspoon  salt 
ys  teaspoon  pepper 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  water  or  milk 
Dry  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
Shortening  for  frying 

Flake  the  salmon,  using  the  juice. 
Mix  with  the  crumbs,  2  eggs,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Chill  and  form  into  8  patties. 


Mix  the  .  third  egg  and  water  or  milk, 
and  beat  slightly  with  a  fork.  Dip  each 
patty  in  the  dry  crumbs,  then  the  egg, 
and  then  the  crumbs  again,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  until  crisp  and  golden  brown. 
Serve  with  the  cream  pea  sauce  or 
cream  of  mushroom  soup  diluted  slight¬ 
ly  with  milk. 

TUNA  LOAF 

2  small  cans  (7  oz.)  OR 
1  large  can  (1  lb.)  tuna 
1 14  cups  milk 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  small  onion 

1  stalk  celery 

2  sprigs  fresh  or  1  tablespoon 
dried  parsley 

1  teaspoon  salt 
y8  teaspoon  pepper 

3  eggs,  beaten 

Flake  the  tuna  fish.  Heat  the  milk  to 
scalding  and  pour  over  the  bread 
crumbs.  Add  the  butter  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  about  5  minutes.  Chop 
the  onion,  celery,  and  parsley  and  mix 
with  the  tuna.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Stir  the  beaten  eggs  into  the 
bread  mixture.  Add  the  tuna  mixture 
and  mix  well.  Pour  into  a  medium¬ 
sized  greased  casserole.  Set  the  cas- 


ALBERTA  D. 
SHACKELTON 


Fish  fillets  are  so  good  when  baked  with 
a  cream  sauce  or  Creole  Sauce'  Add  a 
sprig  of  parsley  to  make  them  as  pretty 
as  a  picture. 

Photo:  National  Fisheries  Institute 

serole  in  a  pan  of  water  and  bake  35  to 
45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
or  until  a  silver  knife  comes  out  clean 
when  tested  in  the  center  of  the  loaf. 
Serve  with  any  desired  sauce.  The  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  baked  in  greased  custard 
cups  and  unmolded  before  serving. 
Serves  6. 

BAKED  FISH  FILLETS 

2  pounds  of  any  kind  of  fish  fil¬ 
lets,  fresh  or  frozen 
!4  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 

Juice  of  1  lemon 
2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
*4  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 

1  tablespoon  dry  mustard 
1  cup  milk 

Buttered  dry  crumbs 
Minced  parsley 

Cut  the  fish  fillets  in  pieces  of  serv¬ 
ing  size  and  place  in  a  shallow  greased 
baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Make  a  cream 
sauce  of  the  butter,  flour,  seasonings, 
and  milk.  Pour  over  the  fillets.  Sprinkle 
with  the  buttered  crumbs  and  minced 
parsley.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  30  to  40  minutes.  Creole 
Sauce  may  be  used  over  the  fish  in 
place  of  the  cream  sauce.  Serves  6. 

CREOLE  SAUCE 

1  y2  cups  canned  tomatoes 
1  green  pepper,  sliced 
1  medium  onion,  sliced 
1  small  can  mushrooms,  if  desired 
Garlic,  if  desired 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  tablespoon  flour 
1  bouillon  cube 

Simmer  tomatoes,  pepper,  onions  and 
mushrooms  for  10  minutes.  Melt  the 
butter,  add  the  flour  and  blend.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  bouillon  cube  in  a  little  hot 
water  and  add  to  the  fat  and  flour. 
Mix  and  add  to  the  tomato  mixture  and 
cook  5  minutes.  This  sauce  may  be 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


A  Farmhouse  for 
Comfortable  Living 

HERE  is  a  new  Cornell  bulletin  “More  often  the  statements  were 
that  shows  a  plan  for  i.  house  positive:  ‘Give  us  more  space  or  at 
that  has  been  made  to  order  least  a  feeling  of  space’;  ‘We  want 
to  fit  the  present-day  needs  of  more  closets’;  ‘We  have  the  scenery- 
farm  families.  In  fact,  it  grew  out  of  let  us  enjoy  it’;  ‘We  want  our  house  to 
the  wishes  of  hundreds  of  farm  people,  be  beautiful  and  yet  practical  for  the 
as  expressed  to  Professor  Ruby  M.  way  we  have  to  live’.” 

Loper,  architect  in  the  department  of  The  house  designed  by  Professor 
housing  and  design  at  Cornell  Univer-  Loper  is  a  seven-room,  one-story  house 
sity’s  College  of  Home  Economics.  In  geared  to  the  modern  farm  family’s 
the  course  of  her  work  with  them,  Miss  way  of  living.  Based  on  the  fact  that 
Loper  found  that  certain  features  were  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farm  families 
wanted  in  the  homes  of  most  of,  these  in  New  York  State  have  four  or  less 
families.  members,  her  design  calls  for  two  bed- 

“Sometimes,”  says  Professor  Loper,  rooms,  and  a  multi-purpose  room  that 
the  statements  were  negative.  ‘We  can  serve  as  a  guest  room  or  extra 
don’t  want  company  coming  in  the  bedroom  for  the  family,  or  a  playroom, 
back  door’;  ‘We  don’t  want  to  run  up  or  a  second  living-room, 
and  down  stairs  a  dozen  times  a  day’;  An  overwhelming  number  of  farm 
or  ‘We  don’t  want  the  men  washing  in  people,  Miss  Loper  found,  want  space 
the  kitchen  sink.’  in  the  kitchen  to  serve  family  meals, 


Children's  bedroom  has 
built-in  storage  and  dress¬ 
ing  table  which  simplifies 
furniture  arrangement. 
Ample  storage  space  is 
provided  throughout  the 
house. 


and  almost  as  many  want  another 
place  to  serve  company  meals.  She 
answered  this  demand  by  planning  two 
dining  areas,  one  in  the  spacious  kit¬ 
chen,  and  another  at  one  end  of  the 
big  living  room.  A  small  room  off  the 
kitchen  is  reserved  for  a  farm  office, 
and  next  to  the  office  is  the  utility 
room  which  contains  the  laundry 
equipment,  the  furnace  and  hot-water 
heater,  and  a  freezer.  This  room  also 


offers  ample  space  for  freezing  and 
canning,  and  provides  a  place  where 
extra  seasonal  workers  can  wash  up. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  dozen  or 
more  attractive  sketches  showing  the 
following:  the  house  plan;  the  exterior 
of  the  house,  with  a  terrace  and  land¬ 
scaping;  a  plot  plan  showing  house  in 
relation  to  driveway,  garden,  etc.;  the 
farm  office;  the  laundry  corner  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Removing  Reil  Buttermilk 
Paint 

The  old  red  buttermilk  paint  we  have 
found  on  a  chest  we  are  refinishing  is 
very  difficult  to  remove.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  that  would  help  us?  —  Mrs. 
Edward  Fullard,  R.D.  4,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

One  method  we  have  found  is  to  keep 
the  wood  wet  with  a  cloth  dampened 
with  denatured  alcohol  at  the  same 
time  we  rubbed  over  the  wood  with 
sanding  paper.  The  alcohol,  plus  the 
action  of  the  sandpaper,  seems  to 
loosen  this  red  buttermilk  paint.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  give 
other  good  suggestions  for  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem. 

Value  of  Paisley  Shawls 

We  have  a  very  beautiful  paisley 
shawl  which  has  been  handed  down  in 
our  family  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  in  perfect  condition  and  has 
colors  and  a  pattern  that  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  seen  in  Paisley  shawls.  Because  of 
this  we  feel  that  some  collector  or  mu¬ 
seum  might  like  to  buy  it.  Could  you  tell 
us  how  to  make  some  contacts  and  any¬ 
thing  about  its  worth?— Mrs.  N.  L.,  New 
York. 

The  value  of  an  antique  article  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  it,  which  varies  from 
time  to  time.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  demand  for  paisley  shawls,  and 
as  many  of  them  are  available,  even 
the  best  do  not  bring  more  than  $15  or 
$25.  Your  best  possibility  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  nearby  antique  dealers  who 
can  see  your  shawl  and  be  ready  to 
suggest  it  to  someone  who  wishes  to 
buy  one. 

—  A.  A.  — 


NEW  NEEDLEWORK 
BOOK 


We  have  a  brand  new  needlework 
book  for  you— the  CAROL  CURTIS 
NEEDLEWORK  GUIDE.  Its  36  pages 
are  filled  with  attractive  and  exciting 
designs  for  every  type  of  needle  en¬ 
thusiast.  In  it  you’ll  find  designs  for: 

Knitted  and  crocheted  fashion  ac¬ 
cessories,  including  hats,  bags,  stoles, 
gloves,  shawls. 

Smart  rugs,  linens,  embroideries, 
laces. 

New  aprons  to  embroider  or  appli¬ 
que,  or  to  trim  with  an  easy  iron-on 
color  transfer. 

Stunning  sweaters  to  knit  and  cro¬ 
chet  for  all  ages. 

Two  pages  of  designs  for  toys  — 
adorable  dolls  and  cuddly  animals. 

“How-to”  patterns  of  knitting,  cro¬ 
cheting,  filet  and  hair-pin  lace. 

Multi-color  transfers,  the  prettiest 
and  most  usable  ever  designed! 

Sags  to  crochet  or  embroider  in 


bright  colors  —  handbags,  shopping 
bags,  knitting  bags. 

knitted  and  crocheted  slippers. 

Quilt  patterns  and  a  pattern  for 
large  size  quilting  motifs. 

Pretty  designs  for  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  all  with  touches  of  embroidery 
or  smocking. 

A  smart  full-circle  skirt  to  make  and 
trim  with  velvet  “drawstring”  ribbon. 

Little  crochet  gifts,  including  cor¬ 
sages,  potholders,  eye-glass  case,  dish 
cloths. 

The  price  of  this  book  is  just  25 
cents.  TO  ORDER:  Write  to  Carol 
Curtis,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box 
229,  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York  10,  New  York.  Enclose  25  cents  in 
coins  and  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly.  Ask  for  CAROL  CURTIS 
NEEDLEWORK  GUIDE. 


FORCING  SHRUBS 

INCE  flowers  are  still  scarce,  why 
not  force  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs 
into  flower?  Apple,  birch,  crab  apple, 
forsythia,  Japanese  quince,  spice  ’bush, 
peach,  pussy  willow,  shad-bush,  and 
wild  cherry  are  often  used  for  forcing. 

The  buds  will  usually  break  more 
evenly  if  the  entire  branch  is  soaked 
in  water  for  several  hours.  The  bath¬ 
tub  with  warm  water  makes  a  good 
container  (that  is,  if  no  one  objects). 
Then  make  a  clean  slanting  cut  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  before  placing  the 
stems  in  a  vase.  Set  vase  in  a  sunny 
window,  and  recut  stems  every  few 
days. 

Beautiful  Japanese  line  arrangements 
may  be  made  by  bending  stems  of  for¬ 
sythia,  Japanese  quince,  or  bridal 
wreath.  First,  soak  the  stems  in  warm 


"BE  NOT  AFRAID” 

Matthew  28:10 

Now  gentler  winds  caress  the  land 
Than  we  have  known  for  months  of  time. 
Touch,  now,  the  earth  with  reverent  hand 
To  feel  the  pulse  of  Spring,  the  rhyme. 
Think  not,  because  the  tree  is  bare 
Of  leaves,  that  faith  has  been  betrayed; 
The  swelling  bud  bespeaks  the  care 
Of  Him  who  said,  “Be  not  afraid." 

The  seed  and  root  grow  deep  and  strong 
Before  Spring's  mighty  burst  of  song. 

—Edith  Shaw  Butler 

water  for  15  minutes,  and  then  bend 
them  gradually.  —  Alfred  W.  Boicourt, 
Univ.  of  Mass.,  Floriculture  Dept. 


The  man  in  step 


with  progress 


HOME-TOWN  TELEPHONE  TEAM -Guy  Douglass, 
telephone  manager  at  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia,  and  Lorna  Linger,  chief  operator, 
discuss  the  day’s  work.  A  pet  project  of 
Guy’s  is  helping  operators  be  extra  helpful 
and  efficient  in  handling  urgent  calls  for 
busy  farmers. 


MAN  ON  THE  TRACTOR  is  Robert  Phillips,  State 
Director  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  and  Guy 
take  a  big  interest  in  this  community  and 
often  get  together  to  trade  useful  ideas. 
Guy’s  telling  him  about  the  new  telephone 
cable  planned  for  the  Kanawha  area  and 
what  it’ll  mean  to  several  farm  communities. 


“GOOD  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP”  Guy  tells  John 
Post,  well-known  breeder  of  polled  Here- 
fords.  Post  is  explaining,  in  turn,  how  the 
telephone  often  puts  him  in  touch  with  a 
prospective  buyer  for  his  livestock.  He  agrees 
telephone  improvements  and  expansion  here¬ 
abouts  are  a  boon  to  the  farms. 


“DRIVE  THE  STAKE”— Guy  likes  to  get  out  in  the  field 
and  help  with  the  job.  Here  he’s  staking  out  a 
branch  lead  to  a  rural  line.  Telephones  have 
tripled  in  his  area  in  the  fifteen  years  he’s  been 
manager. 


Guy  Douglass  and  thousands  more  like  him  are  the  backbone  of  the  telephone 
development  program  in  Bell  rural  areas.  They  supply  the  ingenuity,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  hard  work  that  keep  the  telephone  in  step  with  farm  progress. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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when  you  use 

Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture . . . 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
AA-26,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swet 


DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES 


APPLES:  Cortland,  Double 
Red  Delicious,  Red  McIntosh, 
Yellow  Delicious. 

PEARS:  Bartlett.  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Duchess,  Seckel. 
Produce  lots  of  full  size,  top 
quality  fruit  in  small  space. 
Bear  second  year  after  plant- 
ing.  Our  trees  are  budded  on 
imported  Mailing  root  stock 
for  extra  vigor. 


&ree  Catatoq  | 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

221  maple  street,  dansville,  n.  y. 


. 


SAVE  WITH 
SAFETY.,.  1 
YOUR  MONEY , 
EARNS  MORE 


W  ACCOUNTS 
INSURED  to  $10,000 


Get  our  FREE  LIST  of  Federal  INSURED 
Savings  Assns.  paying  3>/2%  current 
dividend. 

ALBERT  J.  CAPLAN  &  CO. 

Members  Phila.-Balto.  Stock  Exchange 
204  S.  15th  Street,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 


f 

"V 


[$Pll  pane! 

Do  it  yourself  —  Paper  your  entire 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room. 
FREE— BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Complete  instructions  for  measuring, 
hanging.  Large  17  x  10  samples  make 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de- 
,  .  signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  %.  We  pay 
i  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
45th  Year  Dept.  76  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Depf.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 

WOOLEN  S 

At  MILL.  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  Spring’s 
most  beautiful  all  wool  and  part  wool  ma¬ 
terials.  Make  all  your  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments;  men’s  sport  shirts  and 
jackets,  at  home,  and  save  precious 

dollars.  FREE  SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-3,  West  Swomey,  New  Hampshire 

DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P’’  PUMP  has  |,00l  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  G PH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 

Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 

NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  ail  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey 


Mrs.  Ruth  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4,  completing  a  handsome  room-size  hooked 
rug,  the  actual  hooking  of  which  took  her  two  and  a  half  months. 

— Ithaca  Journal  Photograph  by  Fred  Mohn 

Hooked  Rugs,  Any  Size! 

By  LOIS  O  CONNOR 


HOOKING  rugs  is  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time  for  many  women,  but  for 
Mrs.  Ruth  White  of  Danby  Road, 
R.  D.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it  often  takes  on 
exceptional  proportions.  When  I  stop¬ 
ped  in  to  see  her  about  her  hooked  rug 
work,  she  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  handsome  9x12  rug.  She 
was  using  an  old  quilting  frame  to  sup¬ 
port  the  heavy  rug,  and  was  seated  in 
a  low  chair  which  enabled  her  to  work 
without  leaning  over. 

“I  have  to  set  a  deadline  for  myself 
when  I  start  a  rug,”  she  said,  glancing 
up  and  smiling  as  she  completed  a  line 
of  glowing  emerald  green.  The  rug  was 
a  geometric  design  in  various  shades 
of  green,  ranging  from  soft  sage  to  ac¬ 
cent  notes  of  chartreuse,  with  deftly 
placed  highlights  of  claret  red. 

“My  rugs  are  about  double  the  aver¬ 
age  hooked  rug  in  thickness  and 
weight,”  Mrs.  White  told  me.  “I  use 
just  about  a  pound  of  material  per 
foot  and  when  finished,  the  pile  is  half 
an  inch  thick.” 

The  actual  hooking  of  the  rug  she 
was  working  on  took  her  two  and  a 
half  months,  plus  two  weeks  spent  in 
preparing  materials.  Mrs.  White  won’t 
promise  to  complete  a  large  rug  in 
less  than  three  months.  Her  rugs  are 
made  from  woolens  and  she  uses  “al¬ 
most  everything  except  the  hardest 
twists  of  coarsest  tweeds.”  In  making 
smaller  rugs  and  runners,  she  says,  it 
requires  an  average  of  one  day  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  stripping  material  to  prepare 
enough  for  a  week’s  hooking. 

Mrs.  White  makes  rugs  of  any  size 
wanted  by  her  customers,  and  charges 
at  the  rate  of  $4.00  a  square  foot,  with 
a  deposit  down  of  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  the  rug.  If  a  customer  has  some 
good  used  wool,  she  is  glad  to  buy  it  at 
25  cents  a  pound,  and  says  she  has  fre¬ 
quently  gotten  “some  very  good  pick¬ 
ups”  from  people  who  saved  wool  to 
make  a  rug  and  then  gave  up  the  idea. 

In  discussing  the  unusual  thickness 
of  her  rugs,  Mrs.  White  said,  “Some 
people  do  not  like  hooked  rugs  made 
so  thick,  but  I  believe  they  give  more 
satisfactory  wear.  I  find,  too,  that  my 
rugs  developed  a  kind  of  patina  like 
old  wood  does.” 

Mrs.  White  learned  to  hook  rugs 
from  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Nowlin  of  Nova  Scotia.  “I  must  have 
been  about  23  and  since  then  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  at  least  one  rug  going,”  she 
said. 

As  we  talked,  she  finished  a  part  of 
the  last  section  of  the  rug,  meticul- 
lously  clipped  the  surface,  gave  it  a 
light  vacuuming,  and  then  clipped 


away  remaining  loose  ends.  It  takes  a 
full  day’s  work,  she  told  me,  to  clip 
what  has  been  hooked  in  a  week’s  time. 

Mrs.  White  designs  her  own  pat¬ 
terns.  She  keeps  a  file  of  flower,  cloud, 
leaf  and  other  pictures  that  can  be 
modified  into  patterns.  If  the  pattern 
is  to  be  large,  she  cuts  it  from  news¬ 
paper  and  traces  it  on  the  burlap.  If 
it  is  small,  she  usually  sketches  it  on 
the  burlap  freehand.  The  pattern  is 
first  traced  on  with  black  pencil  and 
corrections  made  with  red  pencil. 

At  one  time,  Mrs.  White  took  les¬ 
sons  in  color  and  design  from  a  Cor¬ 
nell  specialist,  the  late  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Robinson.  She  has  also  studied  at  the 
Ross-Hill  Weaving  Center  at  Freeville, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  taken  several  night 
school  courses  in  industrial  design, 
wood-working  and  metal  crafts.  Mrs. 
White  is  chairman  of  the  Information 
Center  committee  for  The  York  State 
Craft  Fair  to  be  held  August  19,  20 
and  21  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Lois  O’Connor,  the 
writer  of  this  article,  is  the  author  of 
CROSSROADS  COMMENT,  Vols.  1 
and  2.  These  attractive  little  books, 
which  sell  for  $1.00  each,  are  filled 
with  more  stories  of  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  and  places.  If  you  would  like 
to  get  copies,  send  your  order  to  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  O’Connor  will  autograph  copies 
on  request.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  FARMHOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

utility  room;  the  kitchen;  the  multi¬ 
purpose  room,  (two  views,  one  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  children’s  playroom,  the 
other  as  a  second  living  room  and 
guest  room) ;  the  living  room,  showing 
fireplace,  built-in  shelves  and  cup¬ 
boards,  picture  windows  and  dining 
end;  and  both  of  the  bedrooms,  show¬ 
ing  built-in  storage  closets  and  dress¬ 
ing  tables.  All  of  the  rooms  are  shown 
furnished  and  curtained. 

Even  if  you  are  not  planning  to 
build  a  house,  you  will  find  many  ideas 
in  this  bulletin  that  might  be  applied 
to  your  own  home.  If  you  would  like 
to  receive  a  copy  of  it,  write  to  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor,  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  Cornell  Bulletin 
No.  18,  entitled  “A  Farmhouse  for 
Comfortable  Living.”  Enclose  15  cents 
in  coin  if  you  do  not  live  in  New  York 
State,  as  this  Cornell  bulletin  is  distrib¬ 
uted  free  only  to  New  York  State  resi¬ 
dents. 
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served  with  baked,  broiled,  or  fried  fish, 
or  it  may  be  placed  over  fish  fillets  be¬ 
fore  baking.  Shrimp  may  be  added  to 
it  and  served  over  fluffy  rice.  Makes  2 
cups. 

EGG,  PEA,  MUSHROOM  OR  OLIVE  SAUCE 

3  cups  milk 
3  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Pepper 

4  to  5  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced  or 
diced 

OR  1  cup  cooked  peas 
OR  1  small  can  mushrooms 
OR  10  to  15  stuffed  olives,  sliced 
Scald  the  milk.  Melt  the  butter,  blend 
in  the  flour  and  seasonings,  add  milk 
gradually  and  cook  thoroughly.  Add  the 
the  desired  additions— eggs  or  peas  or 
mushrooms  or  olives.  Serve  hot  over 
the  fish  dish.  Makes  3  to  4  cups. 

DEVILED  EGG  AND  RICE  CASSEROLE 

3  cups  cooked  rice 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
1/2  cups  water 

1  cup  cooked  peas 

2  tablespoons  chopped  pimientos 

6  hard  cooked  eggs 

Vi  cup  grated  cheese 
Mix  rice,  soup,  water,  peas,  and  pi¬ 
mientos  and  place  in  a  2  quart  greased 
casserole.  Devil  the  eggs  to  your  taste 
and  place  on  top  of  rice.  Sprinkle  with 
the  cheese.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  30  minutes.  Serves  6  to  8. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
65-El,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of 
the  new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging 
pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort 
to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps  that  bind 
and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rup¬ 
ture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  com¬ 
fort.  For  full  information — write  today! 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bjadder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


ROSA 
MULTIFLORA. 

Large,  healthy  stock,  10” 
to  18”  tall.  Dense  thorny  hedge,  prunes 
to  desired  height.  Clusters  of  pinkish- 

white  roses  in  June,  followed  by  red  1 _ — — — 

berries.  Fast  growing.  50  plants  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  For  Evergreen  Catalog  Free  write  to  Box  83-C. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Ine.  INDIANA, PA. 


TOMBSTONE 

!S„ 

FREIGHT  PAID 

GENUINE  MARBLE  and  GRANITE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prices  include 
lettering  and  Foot-stone.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLSTATES  MONUMENT  CO. 

Box  3  ,  Station  Fj  Atlanta,  Georgia  j 

*152? 

upi 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 
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2928 
2  -  8 


2038 
14  -  48 


2038.  Button  or  fly-front  in  an  extra 
wide  range  of  larger  sizes.  Generous 
collar  and  pockets  add  charm  and  com¬ 
fort  to  this  favorite  stay-at-home.  Sizes 
14  to  48.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in. 

2928.  This  dress  and  slip  are  ideal 
for  her  spring-summer  whrdrobe.  Dress 
can  be  worn  buttoned  to  hem-line  or 
peek-a-boo  to  show  ruffled  slip.  In 
sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4:  Dress,  1%  yds. 
35-in.  Slip,  iy2  yds.  35-  or  39-in. 

2888.  Scoop-of-the-season  has  sleeve¬ 
less  or  puff  sleeves  with  flattering  four- 
gore  skirt.  Easy  to  make  in  your  fav¬ 
orite  sun-season  fabrics.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  3%  yds.  39-in.  material. 


2069.  Feminine  flattery  for  the  more 
mature  figure  is  the  aim  of  this  new 
soft  dress  with  V-seaming  in  bodice 
and  skirt  front.  Unmounted  sleeves  in 
short,  very  short  and  three-quarter 
lengths.  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  4  yds. 
35-in.  or  3%  yds.  39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our  new 
SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates,  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


KITCHEN  KLATTER 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Are  small  amounts  of  left-over  vege¬ 
tables  sometimes  a  problem  for  you? 
Try  a  vegetable  souffle.  Make  a  well 
seasoned  cream  sauce  (3  tablespoons 
butter,  3  tablespoons  flour,  1  cup  milk). 
Stir  in  3  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks,  1 
cup  mashed  or  finely  chopped  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fold  in  3  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Bake  in  a  greased  casserole  in 
a  pan  of  water  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  30-40  minutes  or  until  set. 
Serve  at  once. 

Why  not  vary  the  proverbial  Har¬ 
vard  Beets  with  Beets  in  Orange 
Sauce?  Combine  1  tablespoon  each  of 
butter,  flour,  and  sugar  .and  %  cup 
water  and  cook  until  thick,  and  add  y2 
cup  fresh  frozen,  or  canned  orange 
juice  and  a  little  grated  rind  for  3  cups 
sliced  beets. 

Try  serving  plain  buttered,  seasoned 
broad  noodles  in  place  of  potatoes  with 
your  next  pot  roast.  Or  heat  the  butter 
until  well  browned  and  mix  with  the 
uoodles  for  a  different  flavor. 

Keep  a  pair  of  scissors  handy  in  the 
kitchen.  Use  them  for  cutting  parsley, 
nuts,  marshmallows,  raisins,  dates, 
candied  or  other  fruits,  salad  greens. 


Has  won  over  100  prize  ribbons 


Expert  Cook  Wins  15  Awards 
in  County  Fair  Competition 


Grandson  James  thinks  those 
prize  ribbons  deserve  serious  study 
.  .  and  no  wonder!  Mrs.  Layton 
Dawes  of  Ithaca  won  all  15  of  them 
in  cooking  contests  at  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  Fair  just  last  fall. 
And  it  was  her  very  first  year  of 
cooking  competition. 

Like  most  grandmothers,  Mrs. 
Dawes  likes  to  fix  special  treats  for 
the  young  folks.  And  like  most 
good  cooks  she  depends  on  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  for  good 
results.  “It’s  completely  depend¬ 
able,”  she  says.  “Rises  fast  every 


single  time.  And  this  grand  dry 
yeast  is  so  easy  to  use.” 

During  Lent  especially,  you’ll 
want  to  serve  plenty  of  yeast- 
raised  specialties  —  delicious  and 
nourishing.  And  if  you  bake  at 
home,  they’re  easy  to  make — with 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
This  grand  dry  yeast  always  rises 
fast  and  it  keeps  for  months — 
right  on  your  cupboard  shelf.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
for  grand  results  every  single  time. 
It’s  the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks 
depend  on. 


TIMELY  REPAIRS 
REGULAR  MAINTENANCE 
and  WISE  IMPROVEMENTS 
CUT  COSTS  AND 
INCREASE  INCOME 


“A  stitch 
in  time 
saves  nine 


u 


Dip  scissors  in  hot  water  frequently 
to  make  cutting  sticky  foods  easier. 

Do  you  have  Cornell  Bulletin  No. 
883,  “How  to  Cook  Vegetables,”  on 
your  kitchen  bookshelf?  If  not,  and 
you  would  like  a  copy,  write  to  Mail¬ 
ing  Room,  Dept.  AA,  Stone  Hall,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It 
is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Ehclose  5  cents  with  your  request  if 
you  live  in  another  state. 

Freezer  Ideas:  When  you  are  making 
a  favorite  home  dish,  make  up  twice  or 
three  times  the  usual  amount  and  put 
some  in  the  freezer.  Just  put  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  dish  after  it  is  cool,  if  you  are 
going,  to  use  it  within  two  weeks; 
otherwise  in  regular  freezer  containers. 
If  you  pack  lunch  boxes  frequently, 
make  up  several  different  kinds  of 
sandwiches  and  freeze.  Be  sure  fillings 
are  completely  cold  before  putting  into 
sandwiches.  Buttering  both  slices  of 
bread  helps  fillings  to  stay  moist. 
Freeze  small  bits  of  left-over  meats 
for  fillings.  Use  freezer  bags  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  Use  within  3  to  4  weeks.  Freeze 
cup  cakes  or  cookies  in  small  bags  for 
lunch  boxes. 


Don’t  let  lack  of  ready  cash  prevent  your  taking  the  “Stitch  in  Time’ 

USE  YOUR  COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Paint 

and 

Re-Roof 


Remodel 

Farm 

Kitchen 


Build  a 
Modern 
Milk 
Room 


DO  IT  NOW! 

Improvements  and  repairs  cost  money 
.  .  .  but  neglect  or  an  inefficient  farm 
business  plant  can  cost  you  more. 

PLAN  YOUR  NEEDS  NOW  —  Be  ready 
for  a  better  year!  Cut  your  time,  cut 
your  costs  —  per  man  hour,  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk,  per  dozen  eggs,  per  bushel  of 
grain.  You’ll  need  to  be  a  better 
farmer  this  year. 

Check  off  your  needs  for  farm  and 
home  buildings,  for  farm  equipment, 
other  requirements. 


Owned  and  Operated  by  the  Farmers  that  Use  It 

See  your  local  associations  or  write  Dept.  A-6T,  310  State  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


(212)  28 


!!!^  BROAD  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Serial  —  —  —  By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 
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rest  of  the  trip  as  to  whether  or  not  ested  in  Mrs.  Anderson’s  human  inter, 
he  would  ever  find  his  way  back  home,  est  items.  One  day  after  their  return 
Well,  during  that  last  winter  at  Teddy  came  to  visit  Mr.  Loring  jn 
Richford  the  young  people  gathered  at  Owego  and  immediately  announced- 


parties,  never  failing  some  time  during 
the  evening  to  group  themselves 
around  the  old  parlor  organ  or  piano 
and  sing.  I  can  hear  them  yet  singing 
“The  Quilting  Party”  and  dozens  of 
others,  always  ending  with  “Goodnight, 
Ladies.” 

The  older  I  got  and  the  longer  I 
taught  school  the  more  I  realized  how 


Whatever  else  we  do  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  visit  Mrs.  Anderson.” 

And  they  did.  Undaunted  by  the  not¬ 
ed  company,  Mrs.  Anderson  invited 
them  to  stay  to  dinner.  They  accepted 
so  she  brought  up  from  her  cellar  can¬ 
ned  chicken  and  in  a  jiffy  had  a  smok¬ 
ing  hot  meal  on  the  table  for  her 
guests.  How  I  would  love  to  have  a  re- 


SYNOPSIS  Body.”  Someone  in  the  party  suggested 

Unlike  most  serials,  you  can  start  any-  to  Mrs.  Howe  that  she  write  some  bet-  .  ,  „ - - - - vv,  il<avc  r„ 

where  to  read  this  delightful  story  of  the  ter  words  for  that  music.  In  her  room  bttle  ed^c^tion  1  really  had,  the  more  cord  of  the  conversation  around  that 

men  anH  the  events  that  havp  trmnheH  in  Washington  that  night  Julia  Ward  1  appreciated  the  need  for  more.  Along  +  - 

Howe  awoke  with  the  words  of  the  im-  in  the  sPrin&  of  my  second  year  at 
memorial  hymn  running  in  her  mind. 

Lest  she  forget  them  by  morning  she 
got  out  of  bed  and  wrote  them  down. 


men  and  the  events  that  have  touched 
and  influenced  the  author’s  life  as  he 
walked  the  Broad  Highway.  In  the  last 
(March  6)  issue  he  tells  the  story  of  an 
unusual  marriage  ceremony,  with  a  frank 
account  of  how  a  young  newly-married 
couple  got  started  in  life  without  a  single 
cent. 

Also  announced  on  Page  44  of  the  last 
issue  were  the  rules  for  a  contest  with  $50 
in  prizes  for  the  best  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “If  I  could  Relive  My  Life.”  To  take 
part  in  the  contest  you  will  need  to  read 
Mr.  Eastman’s  story. — The  Editors 
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CHAPTER  III 

HE  other  night  I  saw  on  tele- 


I  have  seen  Him  in  the  vvatchfires 
of  a  hundred  circling  camps, 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in 
the  even  dews  and  damps; 

We  can  read  His  righteous  promise 
by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps, 
Our  God  is  marching  on! 

“Dixie”  was  the  South’s  favorite 
marching  tune.  It  was  written  by  Dan 


Richford  a  dignified  gentleman  with 
snow-white  hair  paid  us  a  visit.  He  in¬ 
troduced  himself  as  Mr.  Larrabee  and 
told  us  he  was  a  representative  of 
Keuka  College,  located  on  Keuka  Lake 
in  western  New  York.  He  explained 
that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  in¬ 
terest  both  of  us  in  going  to  college. 

We  told  him  it  was  impossible  be¬ 
cause  we  didn’t  have  savings  enough 
to  pay  the  tuition,  and  the  other  col¬ 
lege  expenses.  Whereupon  Mr.  Larra¬ 
bee  advised  us  that  Keuka  College  was 


vision  a  nroeram  called  “Life  Emmett>  a  minstrel,  in  New  York  City  organized  for  young  people  just  like 

Begins  at  80® on  which  the  old  in  1859‘  The  story  &oes  that  Emmett  ourselves  who  wanted  to  get  more  ed- 

-  tinfers  named  and  sang  some  of  had  been  told  by  a  theatre  manager  ucation  but  had  little  funds  with  which 
,,  ..  .  d  and  sang  some  of  th  t  h  had  t  with  a  new  to  do  it.  He  pointed  out  that  the  col- 

the  songs  that  were  popular  when  they  .  “  t  p  w  ux  d  Iiew 

J  song  for  the  next  week  s  show — or  else.  le»e  was  l°cat©d  in  the  midst  of  the 

It  was  a  cold,  blustery  winter  day.  As  Srape  country,  that  there  was  a  fac- 

Emmett  stood  looking  out  of  the  win-  tory  near  the  campus  where  students 

dow,  thinking  of  his  own  South,  out  of  could  earn  while  they  learned  by  mak- 

the  depths  of  his  longing  he  exclaimed :  §Tape  baskets.  Because  of  my 


were  young.  That  set  me  to  thinking  of 
the  songs  that  were  old  or  new  when 
we  were  young,  the  good  old  hymns 
that  we  sang  in  the  country  churches, 
and  the  songs  that  Mother  used  to  sing. 
I  pause  to  wonder  why  and  to  regret 
that  women  nowadays  sing  so  seldom 
in  their  homes.  Is  it  because  of  the 
radio  and  television,  or  don’t  they  feel 
like  singing  as  women  used  to  do? 

In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War 
mothers  sang  a  lot.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  songs  were  too  much  on  the  sad 
side,  but  there  were  gay,  nonsensical 
ones,  too,  like  “Oh  Susanna,”  sung 
thousands  of  times  in  defiance  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  homesickness  around  the 
campfires  of  the  western  pioneers. 

I  came  from  Alabama  vvid  my  ban¬ 
jo  on  my  knee, 

I’m  gwine  to  Lousiana  my  true 
love  for  to  see. 

It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left, 

The  weather  it  was  dry, 

The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death, 

Susanna,  don’t  you  cry! 

Maybe  I  am  too  old-fashioned,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  modern 
music  on  radio  and  television  has  little 
to  commend  it  except  noise  and  rhythm. 

I  am  sure  we  boys  used  to  do  nearly  as 
well  when  we  were  young  with  dinner 
horns  and  tin  pans!  Why  don’t  we  vary 
the  programs  in  part  at  least  with 
more  of  the  old  ballads  like  “Annie 
Laurie,”  and  Thomas  Moore’s  beautiful 
song,  “Believe  me,  if  all  those  endear¬ 
ing  young  charms?” 

The  heart  that  has  truly  loved 
never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 

As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  God, 
when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned 
when  he  rose. 

Just  recently  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  told  the  sad  story  of  Stephen  Fos¬ 
ter’s  life.  Without  doubt  he  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  our  ballad 
writers.  For  both  music  and  sentiment 
how  can  you  improve  on  Foster’s 
“Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair,” 
"The  Old  Folks  at  Home,”  “Old  Black 
Joe,”  “Swanee  River,”  and  “My  Old 
Kentucky  Home.”  Some  of  the  hymns, 
too,  were  great  both  in  words  and 
music.  Nothing  finer  of  its  kind  was 
ever  written  than  Julia  Ward  Howe’s 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 

Remember  how  it  came  to  be  writ¬ 
ten?  During  the  Civil  War  Julia  Ward 
Howe  was  returning  to  Washington 
with  a  group  of  friends  after  a  visit  to 
a  battle  ground.  At  that  time  the  most 
popular  marching  piece  of  the  whole 


“Oh,  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie!”  Then  he 
shouted:  “I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  got  it!”  and 
sat  down  to  write  the  song  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  southern  boys 
marched  in  the  four  bloody  years  that 
followed.  As  the  feeling  between  the 
states  died  down,  “Dixie”  became  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  North  also.  One  seldom  hears 
it  now,  nor  those  other  ballads  popular 
right  after  the  Civil  War,  like  “Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,”  “Rally 
Round  the  Flag,”  and  “Marching 
Through  Georgia.” 

Every  period  of  history  has  its  own 
songs  and  ballads,  most  of  which  do 
not  last,  but  I  shall  always  remember 
“In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  occasion  in  which  I  first 
heard  it.  My  brother  Fay  and  I  got  up 
early  one  summer  morning  about  1901 


teaching  experience  he  offered  me  a 
job  of  teaching,  in  what  spare  time  I 
would  have,  in  a  preparatory  school 
that  was  then  connected  with  Keuka 
College,  and  I  also  would  be  given 
charge  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory,  which  would  pay  our  room 
rent.  > 

So  when  we  had  finished  teaching 
out  the  school  year,  Belle  and  I  stored 
our  few  articles  of  furniture  and  went 
back  to  my  farm  home  to  earn  our 
keep  for  the  summer  by  helping  with 
the  farm  work.  How  many,  many 
times  I  have  wished  since  that  I  could 
turn  the  clock  of  time  backwards  even 
for  just  one  summer  evening,  and  sit 
with  Belle,  Father,  Mother  and  my 
brothers  on  that  old  farm  porch,  visit 
a  little,  listen  to  the  frogs  croak  in  the 
nearby  creek,  and  to  the  soft-  sounds 


of  the  greatest  of  our  Americans  and 
his  friend,  scientist  Loring,  relax  and 
laugh  and  visit  with  a  fine  farm  wo¬ 
man  !  I  am  sure  that  not  only  was  that 
visit  a  precious  memory  to  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson  all  the  rest  of  her  days,  but 
that  it  was  equally  so  to  her  distin¬ 
guished  guests. 

The  summer  came  to  an  end  and 
Belle  and  I  set  out  on  our  new  venture 
into  a  world  that  was  strange  to  us 
and  beyond  any  experience  that  either 
of  us  had  ever  had  before.  I  could  drive 
now  from  where  we  lived  to  Keuka 
College  in  two  hours,  but  then  it  was 
a  long,  hard  journey.  First  we  walked 
or  rode  five  miles  over  the  hill  to  the 
railroad  station.  Then  we  rode  the  old 
Lehigh  Valley  train  to  Auburn  by  way 
of  Freeville,  New  York.  All  old-timers 
who  traveled  any  in  southern  or  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  will  remember  Freeville 
Junction.  Twice  a  day  four  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  passenger  trains  met  there,  and 
there  each  sat  until  all  the  others  hat 
pulled  in,  after  which  they  could  al 
leave.  That  meant  long,  long  waits  for 
the  passengers,  giving  some  truth  to 
the  traveling  man’s  story  that  he  had 
spent  40  years  on  the  road,  39%  of 
which  had  been  spent  waiting  for 
trains  at  Freeville  Junction! 

When  we  got  to  Auburn  we  had  an¬ 
other  long  wait  before  making  a  con¬ 
nection  with  a  New  York  Central  train 
to  take  us  to  Geneva  and  Penn  Yan. 
To  get  to  Keuka  College  from  Penn 
Yan  one  then  took  a  street  car— -when 
it  came  along — which  wasn’t  too  often. 

But  there  we  were  in  college  at  last. 
We  signed  up  for  the  classes  and  were 
given  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Next 
morning  the  responsibility  for  rnain- 


or  1902.  After  the  chores  were  finished  of  a  summer  night  in  the  country.  Let  taining  order  among  the  young  fellows 


we  drove  one  of  our  old  farm  horses  on 
a  buggy  to  Owego.  There  we  boarded 
an  excursion  train  for  Hammondsport 
at  the  foot  of  Keuka  Lake.  In  this 
travel  age  I  don’t  believe  a  boy  or  girl 
can  even  imagine  how  perfectly  won¬ 
derful  it  was  for  two  farm  boys,  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  automobiles,  to  take  a 
trip  even  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles 
away  from  home.  Until  we  climbed  on¬ 
to  that  excursion  boat  at  Hammonds¬ 
port  to  sail  up  Keuka  Lake  to  Penn 
Yan  I  had  never  even  seen  a  boat  larg¬ 
er  than  a  rowboat.  Everything  was  new 
and  exciting. 

On  the  boat  was  a  little  orchestra 
that  kept  playing  over  and  over  again 
a  new  tune  that  had  just  come  around, 
“In  The  Good  Old  Summer  Time.”  All 


on  that  floor  was  assigned  to  me.  I  was 
also  given  two  or  three  classes  to  teach 
in  the  preparatory  school,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  find  some  time  to  earn  a 
little  cash  in  the  nearby  basket  fac¬ 
tory,  to  pay  our  board. 

Sometimes  when  I  get  to  thinking 
now  that  I  have  too  much  to  do  I  re¬ 
member.  those  long  hours  of  labor  at 
Keuka  College  and  realize  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  the  job  now  is,  I  have 
never  worked  such  long  hours  nor  so 
hard  as  I  did  then.  But  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  isn’t  hard  work  that  gets 
one  down,  it  is  responsibility.  The 
hardest  task  I  had  at  Keuka  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  preserve  a  little  order  in 
that  fourth  floor  dormitory.  I  was 
er  to  the  Tioga  County  Herald,  our  young,  no  older  than  most  of  the  boys 
through  the  years  since  whenever  I  home  paper,  which  was  then  and  is  still  on  the  floor.  And  I  know  now  that  I 
hear  that  song  on  the  merry-go-round  published  in  Newark  Valley.  A  rural  felt  too  keenly  the  responsibility  of 
or  played  by  band  or  orchestra,  it  correspondent  for  the  Herald  was  Mrs.  seeing  that  they  kept  their  study  hours 
brings  back  memories  of  that  great  day  Anderson,  who  reported  the  items  from  and  behaved  decently.  A  wise  teacher 
of  my  boyhood.  Remember  how  the  “Anderson  Hill.”  The  language  in  or  disciplinarian  learns  in  time  that 

which  Mrs.  Anderson  couched  her  there  are  many  things  he  just  should- 
items  about  the  comings  and  goings  n’t  see  or  sltould  overlook 
of  her  neighbors  was  something,  as  the  j  certainly  had  my  troubles.  One  of 
young  folks  say  now,  out  of  this  world,  the  boys,  in  particular,  was  a  bad  ac- 
She  could  neither  spell  nor  use  correct  tor,  just  naturally  mean.  Everybody 
English.  But  she  had  a  gift  lacking  has  SOme  devil  in  him,  but  fortunately 
in  many  much  better  educated  writers,  the  good  outbalances  the  evil  in  most 
the  gift  of  lecognizing  and  writing  Qf  us  gut  jt  didn't  in  this  fellow,  whom 
about  human  interest  subjects.  Mr.  j  shall  call  Ralph.  One  day  he  enticed 


me  say  to  you  young  people  who  may 
happen  to  read  this,  never  miss  an  op¬ 
portunity,  even  at  considerable  sacri¬ 
fice,  to  go  back  home.  The  ‘time  will 
come  when  those  renewed  contacts 
with  those  you  love  will  be  among  the 
most  precious  possessions  in  memory’s 
chest. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  summer 
vacations  spent  at  the  old  farm  home 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  visited  our  coun¬ 
ty,  and  thereby  hangs  a  pleasant  tale. 
Teddy  had  a  scientist  friend  named 
Loring  whose  home  was  in  Owego,  the 
county  seat  of  Tioga  County.  Loring 
accompanied  Roosevelt  on  one  of  his 
hunting  expeditions  to  Africa.  Now, 
Mr.  Loring  had  long  been  a  subscrib- 


song  goes? 

I’ll  hold  her  hand  and  she’ll  hold 
mine 

And  that’s  a  very  good  sign; 

She’ll  be  my  tootsie-wootsie 
In  the  good  old  summertime. 

It  was  on  that  trip  that  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  a  drunk.  To  be  sure,  he  made 


a  nuisance  of  himself,  and  he  had  been  Purple,  the  wise  editor  of  the  Herald,  a  stray  dog  off  the  campus  up  to  his 


told  by  the  captain  to  behave.  But  he 
was  beyond  caring,  and  finally  the 
boat  was  stopped  at  a  wharf  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  strange  and 
faraway  country,  and  the  fellow  was 
put  off.  Thinking  of  all  the  hills  and 
valleys  that  lay  between  him  and  his 


recognized  the  appeal  of  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son’s  writing  and  published  her  reports 
unchanged,  unedited,  without  ever  dot¬ 
ting  an  “i”  or  crossing  a  “t”. 

On  the  trip  to  Africa  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  Mr.  Loring  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Herald  to  follow  them, 


room  on  the  fourth  floor.  From  some 
place  he  had  stolen  a  clothesline,  which 
he  tied  around  the  dog’s  neck,  then 
threw  the  poor  creature  out  of  the 
window.  That  was  one  time  when  I 
didn’t  have  to  interfere.  In  teaching 
and  in  administrative  jobs  since  I  have 


northern  army  was  “John  Brown’s  home  I  wondered  and  worried  all  the  so  Teddy  became  tremendously  inter-  learned  that  if  we  don’t  get  too  impa 
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tient  a  man’s  peers  will  often  take 
care  of  a  bad  actor  when  he  gets  out 
of  line.  That  night  some  of  the  other 
students  grabbed  Ralph,  rushed  him 
down  the  long  walk  that  led  from  the 
main  college  building  to  the  lake,  and 
threw  him  out  into  the  deep  water 
with  his  clothes  on.  He  pawed  around 
a  while  and  finally  got  back  to  shore. 
The  water  was  ice  cold,  but  it  wasn’t 
as  bad  treatment  as  he  had  given  the 
dog.  Ralph  pulled  no  more  tricks 
around  there,  and  soon  left  college. 

The  land  that  borders  Keuka  Lake 
is  noted  for  grape  production.  To  me 
who  had  grown  up  on  a  hill  dairy  farm 
which  produced  no  fruit  except  a  few 
wild  berries  and  some  apples,  those 
o-reat  vineyards  hanging  full  of  ripe, 
luscious,  sweet  grapes  were  really 
something.  The  farmers  around  there 
must  have  hated  the  college  boys, 
though,  because  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
who  were  supposed  to  maintain  law  and 
order  could  do,  night  after  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  grape  harvest  season  groups  of 
students  would  steal  out  into  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  come  back  with  trays  load¬ 
ed  with  grapes.  The  boys  on  my  floor 
even  had  the  nerve  once  or  twice  to 
invite  me  in  to  their  little  stag  parties, 
where  the  chief  refreshment  consisted 
of  stolen  grapes. 

One  of  the  students— I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  forgotten  his  name— had  some¬ 
how  lacked  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
high  school  college  entrance  education 
until  he  was  well  into  his  twenties. 
Then  he  came  to  Keuka  right  from  one 
of  the  big  apple  farms  for  which  west¬ 
ern  New  York  is  noted.  This  young- 
man,  because  he  was  older  than  the 
rest  of  us,  felt  shy  and  awkward.  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  made  so 
few  friends  and  was  so  lonesome  that 
he  had  determined  to  throw  in  the 
sponge  and  go  home.  But  late  in  the 
fall  his  folks  began  shipping  him  ap¬ 
ples,  a  bushel  at  a  time.  Every  time  a 
new  supply  of  those  fine  apples  arrived 
the  boys  would  gather  in  this  student’s 
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room  to  share  his  treat.  As  a  result 
of  his  generosity  and  as  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  found  out  his  other  fine  qualities 
he  became  ope  of  the  most  popular 
men  on  the  campus. 

The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  sudden 
death  happened  one  early  December 
day  when  another  student  and  I  bor¬ 
rowed  a  rowboat  and  started  to  cross 
Keuka  Lake  from  west  to  east.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  protection  of  the.  land  we 
did  not  realize  that  a  gale  was  blow¬ 
ing  until  we  were  well  out  into  the 
lake  and  found  that  we  couldn’t  turn 
back. 

I  was  and  still  am  a  complete  land¬ 
lubber.  What  I  don’t  know  about  boats 
and  water  would  make  a  library,  and 
we  fear  what  we  don’t  understand.  My 
companion  claimed  some  knowledge  of 
a  boat,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that 
his  knowledge  wasn’t  much  greater 
than  mine.  He  did  his  damdest  to  keep 
the  boat  headed  into  the  waves,  with 
the  wind  at  our  backs,  but  time  and 
again  it  would  slew  sideways,  the 
whitecaps  would  spill  over,  and  while 
he  rowed  I  bailed  frantically  with  my 
cupped  hands  and  my  hat  trying  to 
keep  us  from  being  swamped.  Finally, 
at  long  last,  as  we  neared  the  other 
shore,  swish,  over  went  the  boat.  But 
when  we  struggled  to  our  feet  we 
found  that  we  were  in  shallow  water. 

We  waded  ashore,  dragging  the  boat 
after  us.  It  was  snowing  and  freezing 
cold,  and  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin. 
The  summer  cottages  that  lined  the 
shore  were  deserted.  Nothing  in  the 
world  could  tempt  me  to  row  the  boat 
back  across  the  lake.  So  we  left  it 
there  and  walked  the  three  or  four 
miles  to  Penn  Yan,  the  nearest  town, 
and  after  thawing  out  in  the  railroad 
station,  without  money  to  buy  even  a 
cup  of  coffee,  we  walked  back  down 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  to  our  rooms,  and  comfort  again. 
If  I  was  a  landlubber  before— well, 
water  is  something  to  drink! 

(To  be  continued) 


Here  is  Money  in  Your  Pocket 

Here's  a  lubrication  plan  that  giyes  your  automotive 
equipment  maximum  protection  at  minimum  expense. 

G.L.F.  VISCOUS  H.D.  GREASE- 

With  Extreme  Pressure  Compdunds.  This  one  grease,  with 
one  grease  gun,  does  a  dependable  lubricating  job. 

This  efficient  method  will  keep  a  lubricating  film  between 
all  moving  parts,  even  under  extreme  pressure. 

G.L.F.  PREMIUM  H.D.  MOTOR  OIL- 

cleans  as  it  lubricates.  This  finest  of  motor  oils  is  blended 
for  maximum  protection  in  the  high  compression  engine. 

It  retards  sludge  and  varnish  formation  and  keeps 
foreign  matter  in  suspension.  This  means  lower  operating 
and  maintenance  costs. 

For  the  best  in  lubrication  protection  call  your 

LOCAL  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 

Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all  Vege¬ 
table  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


m  xwfls  m$ 


Jurn  idle  land  to  profits  by  planting 
ta8t  growing  Musser  Trees.  FREE 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  tells 
Profit  secrets.  Write  today  to  Box  83-C. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc.  INDIANA, PA. 


COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
rrices  Gx8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8X12  @  $7.b8. 
"rite  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

fwgop  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

11  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  HOW-TO  BOOK  ON 

STRAWBERRIES 

This  is  the  book  you’ve  been  waiting  for,  whether  you 
are  amateur  or  professional.  Strawberry  cultural*  from 
A  to  Z.  1 12  pages,  fully  illustrated.  $1.50  per  copy 
postpaid  from 

THE  BERRY  PATCH 

Dept.  A  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from  New 
Jersey  Statp  certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand  or  65c  Hun 
dred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage:  Mid- 
Season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen 
hagen,  $1.50  Thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants, 
$1.50.  Collard  Plants  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.  —  QUITMAN,  GA, 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


RESOLUTION  APPROVED 
AGAINST  COMMUNISM 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association 
last  fall,  the  following  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  Board  of  Regents  for  its 
action  concerning  the  Communist 
Party  was  passed.  The  resolution  read 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1953,  after  exhaustive 
hearings,  formally  declared  the 
Communist  Party  to  be  a  subversive 
organization  advocating  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence; 
and 

Whereas,  Communist  Party  doc¬ 
trine  is  in  direct  conflict  with  our 
democratic  ideal  of  orderly  consti¬ 
tutional  procedures;  and 

Whereas,  Membership  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  incompatible  with 
the  accepted  ideals  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  America;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  New  York 
State  Teachers  Association  com¬ 
mend  the  Board  of  Regents  for  its 
action  in  regard  to  the  Communist 
Party;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  all  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  cooperate  fully  in  preventing 
any  infiltration  of  Communist  Party 
members  into  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

—  A.  a.  — 

NEW  PRODUCTS 
MAKE  NEW  JORS 

RECENTLY  in  a  discussion  about 
possibilities  of  a  depression,  one  of 
the  group  involved  commented  that 
what  we  need  most  urgently  is  some 
new  product  to  create  new  jobs.  He 
said  it  in  a  way  that  indicated  his  be¬ 
lief  that  such  a  new  product  was  not 
in  the  picture. 

Another  member  of  the  group 
agreed  that  we  needed  a  new  product 
and  stating  definitely  that  it  would 
come.  When  asked  why  he  thought  so, 
he  replied  that  new  products  have  con¬ 
tinually  been  developed  in  the  past  and 
there  isn’t  the  slightest  reason  why 
they  shouldn’t  continue.  He  pointed 
to  television  as  a  recent  development 
that  created  many  jobs. 

In  that  connection  Cary  Wagner, 
president  of  the  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
predicts  that  during  the  next  ten  years 
the  organic  chemical  industry  will  cre¬ 
ate  at  least  100,000  new  jobs.  His  pre¬ 
diction  is  based  on  the  fact  that  this 
industry  is  now  growing  at  a  rate  four 
times  faster  than  other  segments  of 
U.  S.  industry. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  NEW  ROOK 

“The  Secret  of  THE  GREEN 
THUMB”  by  Henry  and  Rebecca  Nor- 
then. 

This  is  an  unusual  book.  It  gives 
more  than  directions  for  doing  the 
things  that  a  backyard  gardener  gets 
to  do.  It  also  makes  a  definite  attempt 
to  tell  “why.”  In  other  words,  it  goes 
into  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
plant  growth  as  well  as  providing 
moisture,  plant  food,  and  controlling 
insects  and  diseases.  It  is  published  by 
the  Ronald  Press  Company  of  15  E 
26th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  It  is 
just  out,  publication  date  being  March 
15,  and  its  400-odd  pages  are  well  il 
lustrated.  The  price  is  $5.00. 

—  A.  a.  — 

The  farm  phone  bill  is  still  going  up. 
Last  year  was  the  sixth  year  in  a  row 
average  payments  by  farmers  for  tele¬ 
phone  service  increased,  although  the 
increase  was  the  smallest  for  several 
years.  Based  on  a  survey  covering  more 
than  21,000  farmers  throughout  the  U 
S.,  it  figures  out  that  payments  by 
farmers  for  local  phone  service  aver¬ 
aged  $3.24  a  month  in  1953  or  6  per 
cent  above  a  year  earlier. 


Here’s  Your 

Ticket- 

For  Farm  and 
Home  Week 

Rural  Radio  sincerely  hopes 
you’ll  be  able  to  attend  Cornell’s 
43rd  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
March  22  through  26. 

But  if  you  can’t  .  .  . 

Rural  Radio  will  be,  carrying 
several  programs  of  news  about 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  Some  of 
them  are: 

Farm  and  Home 
HILITES 

These  will  include  interviews 
with  college  specialists  and 
guests  at  the  affair  by  Farm 
Editor  Bob  Child;  at 

7 :05  a.m.,  March  22 
through  27 

12:30  p.m.,  March  22 
through  25 

Other  Special 
Broadcasts 

Will  be  talks  by — 

Ambassador  Arthur  H. 
Dean  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  State,  March  23,  2  p.m. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  T.  Benson,  March  24, 
2  p.m. 

Dean  Helen  G.  Canoyer  of 

the  College  of  Home  Economics; 
“Is  The  Consumer  King  or 
Slave?”  March  25,  2  p.m. 

Tune  In 

Over  these  FM 

Rural  Radio  Stations 


WRRA 

Ithaca 

104 

WHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WRRL 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

96 

WRRE 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WRRD 

De  Ruyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WRRC 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WRRH 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WEJL-FM 

Scranton,  Pa. 

107 

Rural  Radio 
Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


(214)  30 
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SUNNY  GABLES  NOTES 


By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


T 


I  HE  endorsement  or  criticism  on 
this  page  of  any  public  figure 

_ |  is  not  likely  to  change  the 

course  of  events  very  much, 
nor  is  it  usually  of  great  general  in¬ 
terest.  I  made  one  exception  when  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  was  appointed.  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  another  now,  because  I  feel  so 
deeply  that  this  can  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  future  of  agriculture. 

Just  this  weekend,  it  was  announced 
that  James  A.  McConnell  is  the  new 
head  of  our  farm  price  support  and 
crop  control  agency — the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service.  Because  of  a  trip 
that  I  must  take,  I  make  these  remarks 
without  benefit  of  time  to  get  the  re¬ 
action  to  this  appointment  of  others 
across  the  nation,  and  by  the  time  you 
read  this,  Mr.  McConnell  will  have  been 
on  the  job  almost  a  month.  I  feel  safe 
in  forecasting  that  there  will  have  been 
millions  of  words  written  for  and 
against  him  by  mid-March. 

Since  the  days  when  Jim  McConnell 
used  to  come  out  to  Sunnygables  and 
hold  me  on  his  knee  while  he  and  my 
dad  planned  the  first  G.L.F.  service 
agencies,  he  has  been  guided  in  his  ac¬ 
tions  by  what  would  do  the  most  good 
for  the  most  farmers.  In  fact,  it  is  that 
philosophy  that  is  responsible  for  the 
very  being  of  G.L.F.  and  other  farmer 
cooperatives. 

Service  to  agriculture  is  what  made 
Jim  McConnell  take  on  this  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  in  many  ways,  distasteful  as¬ 
signment  right  at  a  time  when  he  was 
planning  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
on  his  farm  at  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  appealing 
about  going  to  Washington  to  become 
the  punching  bag  for  the  alarming 
number  of  interests  which  really  don’t 
give  a  hang  for  the  long-term  future 
of  agriculture. 

The  McConnell  way  of  going  about 
things  is  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
right  direction  and  then  start  pushing 
that  way  in  a  very  positive  manner. 
Many  of  those  people  who  produce  the 
one-fourth  of  our  farm  output  that 
comes  under  the  support  program  will 
not  like  the  direction  Mr.  McConnell 
knows  is  in  our  best  interest.  They  can 
feel  sure,  though,  that  he  will  move 
cautiously  enough  not  to  hurt  anyone 
seriously  in  the  short  run,  while  work¬ 
ing  for  their  long-term  benefit. 

I  hope  some  of  those  few  who  get 
their  toes  stepped  on  can  look  at  Jim 
McConnell  like  we  often  do  at  our 
family  dentist:  It  may  hurt  a  little  bit 
right  now,  but  you  will  be  spared  a  lot 
of  pain  and  misery  in  the  future. 


SIX-MONTH  GESTATION 
PERIOD 

A  man  who  planned  to  raise  his  own 
replacement  cattle  and  develop  a  high 
producing  herd  as  quickly  as  possible 
would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  that  would  cut  the  gestation  peri¬ 
od  for  a  cow  by  three  months.  Of 
course  that  is  not  possible,  but  in  effect, 
a  third  more  replacements  can  be 
raised  than  actually  are  being  raised 
now. 

Figures  show  that  37%  of  the  cows 
in  this  nation  never  calve.  In  a  herd 
where  the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  a 
breeding  program,  the  loss  is  less  than 
this,  but  still  hits  better  than  15%,  and 
no  one  is  prepared  to  say  why.  It  might 
be  mentioned,  too,  that  15-20%  of  our 
sows  never  pig.  Even  in  the  best  man¬ 
aged  herd,  a  100%  breeding  and  calv¬ 
ing  record  is  very  rare. 


Research  Needed 

There  are  many  qualified  people 
working  quietly  in  the  background  to 
explain  and  remedy  shy  breeding  of 
animals  that  are  apparently  perfectly 
normal.  The  perplexing  thing  about  it 
is  that  an  exhaustive  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  and  even  a  post-mortem  study, 
show  nothing  wrong.  Our  demands  for 
economical  production  today  don't 
leave  room  for  “free  boarders”  which 
will  never  bear  young. 

As  we  get  closer  to  a  solution,  there 
ai’e  frantic  claims  to  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem.  None  of  them  holds  water  when 
inspected  closely.  One  of  these  days, 
though,  we  will  have  the  answer,  just 
as  we  have  for  many  other  problems 
that  have  threatened  to  break  us.  No,  I 
don’t  think  we  can  ever  persuade 
Mother  Nature  to  give  us  a  calf  in  six 
months,  but  if  we  can  get  a  third  more 
calves,  I’ll  settle  for  that. 


HEIFERS  ON  HAY 

Our  abnormally  dry  summer  last  year 
did  shorten  the  amount  of  hay  we  were 
able  to  grow,  but  what  we  did  get’ was 
cured  quickly  and  never  rained  on.  We 
always  hoard  our  tender  second  cutting 
for  calves  and  heifers,  feeling  that  the 
more  coarse  first  cutting  can  be  used 
for  milking  cows  that  get  plenty  of 
silage. 

Jack  Conner  made  plans  this  winter 
to  grain  his  growing  heifers  as  their 
condition  indicated  a  need.  It  doesn’t 
look  now  like  they  will  need  any,  for 
they  haven’t  had  a  bite  to  date.  By 
feeding  excellent  quantity  mixed  hay, 
Jack  has  kept  them  in  top  shape  all 
winter. 

Lately  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
use  of  high  quality  forage  to  reduce, 
and  almost  eliminate,  grain  for  cows  of 
moderate  productive  capacity.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  quality  roughage  can 


HEAVY  BEDDING 

Sharp  temperature  and  weather 
changes  have  brought  on  some  venti¬ 
lation  problems  for  both  poultry  and 
cows  at  Sunnygables  this  winter.  We 
haven’t  had  any  unusual  health  prob¬ 
lems,  but  have  used  plenty  of  bedding 
to  control  moisture.  Fortunately,  there 
was  plenty  of  straw  around  here  this 
past  seasbn,  and  we  will  have  enough  to 
carry  us  through. 

While  we  do  not  begrudge  the  heavy 
use  of  bedding,  it  is  becoming  appar- 
rent  that  this  spring’s  manure  hauling 
will  be  a  big  job.  Jack  has  been  getting 
the  spreader  in  shape  and  will  be 
starting  the  job  early  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way  before  spring  work. 

Incidentally,  the  wheat  straw  has 
gone  largely  for  chickens,  while  the 
dairy  pen  is  bedded  with  oat  straw.  The 
cows  pick  over  the  oat  straw,  though  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  get  much 
value  from  it,  and  it  is  definitely  easier 


to  tear  out  of  the  deep  manure  pack 
than  long,  tough,  wheat  straw. 


Hard  to  Work  with  Loader 


as  well  be  the  entire  ration  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  bred  heifers. 

Actually,  we  try  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feed  needs  of  young  stock 
than  we  do  to  milkers.  No  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  all  the  answers  on  slow 
or  shy  breeding,  but  I  do  think  we 
have  often  spoiled  our  chances  with  too 
much  kindness.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  so  much  condition  on  young 
stock  that  they  would  not  settle  with 
calf.  Jack  reports  much  better  luck 
this  winter  than  in  the  past  with  his 
breeding  program,  to  the  point  where 
he  has  been  able  to  set  up  and  keep  a 
freshening  schedule  pretty  much  as  he 
wanted  it. 


The  heifer  and  calf  pens  are  on  an 
upper  level  that  was  designed  before 
hydraulic  loaders  came  into  the  picture. 
With  two  stories  of  concrete  floored 
poultry  pens  above,  there  are  many 
supports  placed  closely  together.  Get¬ 
ting  in  there  with  a  loader  is  difficult, 
and  in  Some  places,  impossible. 

We  have  tried  to  arrange  the  pen 
so  that  the  biggest  straight-through 
sweep  possible  can  be  made  in  the  pen 
with  a  loader,  but  on  either  side  of  the 
two  rows  of  supports,  it  is  not  possible. 
Jack  did  think  he  had  a  way  to  get  into 
one  hard-to-reach  corner,  and  after 
some  tricky  maneuvering,  located  the 
fork  so  that  it  could  be  loaded  satisfac¬ 
torily.  He  was  pretty  proud  of  himself 
till  he  found  he  couldn’t  get  back  out 
again.  In  fact,  he  ended  up  removing 
the  manure  bucket  so  that  he  could  re¬ 
treat. 

Well,  we  are  glad  we  didn’t  throw 
away  the  hand  forks  when  we  got  our 
hydraulic  loader,  anyway. 


them  ?  That  way  they  might  leave  th 
shrubbery  alone.  I  am  afraid  jac 
would  rather  make  milk  with  the  ha\ 
so  I  guess  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and 
hope  that  the  natural  decline  in  rab 
bit  population  that  follows  a  full  Sea! 
son  will  take  care  of  the  problem. 


NEYV  BABY,  NEW 
R  EFRIGER  ATOR 

It  was  a  busy  weekend  over  at  the 
Conner  household.  Friday,  Februar 
12th,  Jean  went  to  the  hospital  to  havi 
the  third  Conner  child.  Now  the  two 
redheaded  boys  have  a  dark-hairet 
sister  by  the  name  of  Margaret  Ellen 
Jean  is  doing  fine,  and  Jack  is  surviw 
ing  despite  some  batchelor-cooket 
meals. 


RABBIT  INVASION 

After  a  snowfall  here  at  Sunnygables, 
the  rabbit  tracks  around  the  house  and 
barn  indicate  that  the  one  or  two 
animals  we  occasionally  see  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  friends.  I  shot  a  couple  from  the 
backporch  this  fall,  but  felt  pretty 
cruel  about  the  whole  idea,  and  put 
them  down  as  harmless.  Now  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

Since  the  ground  froze,  the  rabbit 
population  has  turned  to  chewing  the 
bark  off  all  the  shrubbery  they  can 
reach.  Some  of  our  oldest  and  best 
plants  are  doomed  at  this  point.  I’m 
just  glad  there  are  no  fruit  trees  right 
around  here. 

We  have  rabbits  in  our  storm  drains, 
under  the  porch,  in  the  hedges,  and 
right  under  the  office  where  I  am  work¬ 
ing.  There  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

One  thought  did  occur  to  us — why 
not  break  out  a  bale  of  hay  and  feed 


No  sooner  had  Jack  “farmed  out”  the 
other  two  children,  and  seen  Jean 
through  some  anxious  hours  than 
trouble  showed  up  in  the  house.  The 
smell  of  burning  rubber  and  oil  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  brought  Jack  to 
his  feet  and  down  to  the  kitchen.  There 
he  discovered  that  the  refrigerator  had 
burned  out  after  some  25  years  of 
faithful  service. 


Jack  arranged  for  delivery  of  a  new 
refrigerator  from  neighbor  Earl  Cort 
right,  and  was  able  to  make  the  change 
before  anything  spoiled. 

The  new  refrigerator  is  about  twice 
as  big,  which  should  be  welcome  to 
Jean  with  three  young  children  to  take 
care  of.  She  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  ap 
prove  budgeting  such  a  major  expend! 
ture,  but  Jack  had  to  move  fast. 

The  new  refrigerator  started  a  chain 
reaction  that  has  been  planned  for 
some  time.  Over  the  weekend,  Jack’s 
folks  came  over  and  helped  rearrange 
the  entire  kitchen,  including  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  bigger  sink.  The  plan  is  to 
have  the  improved  kitchen  completed 
and  in  good  shape  by  the  time  Jean 
gets  home  with  the  new  family  member. 

Yes,  it  has  been  a  busy  and  eventfu 
weekend.  If  anyone  was  to  ask  Jack 
“What’s  new?  I’m  sure  he  would  cas 
ually  reply,  “Not  much  .  .  .  just  a  sink 
refrigerator,  and  baby.” 


Heavily  fertilized  legume-grass  forage  and  good  cows  can  return  more  dollars  per 
acre  per  year  than  most  other  types  of  general  farming.  A  milk  cow  is  six  times  more 
efficient  than  a  beef  animal  as  a  feed  converter. 

With  application  rates  per  acre  climbing  every  year,  we  are  convinced  that  we  ge* 
good  returns  on  both  manure  and  chemical  fertilizer  application.  It  gives  us  earlier 
grazing  and  a  longer  season,  and  without  doubt  a  lot  greater  meadow  output. 

This  fellow  found  an  old  chain  harrow  to  trail  behind  a  fertilizer  distributor  to 
break  up  any  bunches  of  manure  left  by  cows  or  spreader,  and  stir  dead  undergrowth 
or  clumps. 

Since  relatively  little  power  is  needed  to  run  a  fertilizer  spreader,  this  type  of 
harrow,  or  a  spring  tooth  drag  with  teeth  barely  touching  the  ground,  can  be  trailed 
to  give  the  pasture  or  hayfield  a  "scratch  on  the  back"  to  wake  it  up  this  spring. 

We  are  figuring  that  no  matter  how  much  we  intend  to  put  on  a  meadow  any 
one  year,  it  is  better  to  split  the  applications,  one  in  early  spring,  and  one  after  first 
cutting  to  get  a  jump  on  possible  midsummer  drought. 
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Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  provide 
antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  importance  in  the 
care  of  injured  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dressings  to  the 
teat  canal  in  the  treatment  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab 
Teats,  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole 
The  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and  is  released 
slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal,  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand.  Smooth,  waxed  tip  for  easy 
insertion.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  504 
At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

Ah.  Vi.  NAYLOR  CO. 
}\  Morris  9,  N.  Y. 


Vr.Na y/ors 

T^VUators 


LELAND  "Terra -Tiller” 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

NOW  at  NEW 
LOW  PRICES 


GEARED 
THROUGHOUT 


&  3  h.p. 
Models 

IMPLEMENTS 
&  ACCESSORIES 

7"  Plow 
Cultivator 
Snow  Plow 
Sickle  Bor 
Gang-Type  Disc 
Spray  Pump  and  Tank 
Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


NO  BELTS! 

NO  CHAINS! 
NO  PULLEYS! 


NO  LOST  HORSEPOWER 


Geared  to  the  Job  and  ruggedly  built  for  long  life, 
the  LELAND  "Terra  Tiller”  is  unquestionably  the 
best  garden  tractor  in  the  field!  The  “Terra  Tiller’ 
has  big  tractor  power  at  garden  tractor  economy 
solid  pulling  power,  wide-angle  traction  and  posi 
five  clutch  action.  Fully  guaranteed  for  90  days 

t—  —  SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS— - 

LELAND  DETROIT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5945  Martin  Avenue  Detroit  10,  Michigan 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


T.  M  II,,.  U,  S  Pit  off. 


Double. ..4.95 
Right  or  left 

Side  $^95 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.' Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  ond  children.  • 
Moil  orders  give  measure  oround  the  lowest  port 
of  ths  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
doable.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

U  \  WytndGtt#  Dept*  A/V S4  5‘  M* 


tot 

2606551 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWEP 


Service  Bureau 

SEALING  TIMBER 

BECAUSE  timber  is  sold  so  seldom, 
perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime,  there  is 
more  than  the  usual  danger  that  there 
will  be  mistakes  in  selling  which  will 
be  very  costly  to  the  owner.  Here  are 
some  common  ones: 

1.  Trying  to  save  money  at  the  start. 
It  almost  certainly  will  pay  to  have 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  Of  timber 
made  by  an  expert.  Also  it  may  save 
much  grief  if  you  will  have  a  lawyer 
draw  up  a  contract  with  the  buyer. 
This  should  list  the  duties,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges  of  both  parties. 
2.  Deal  only  with  reliable  buyers. 

It  may  take  some  trouble  to  find  out 
the  reliability  of  a  buyer  but  here  are 
some  signs  of  lack  of  reliability: 

Watch  the  man  who  easily  offers 
you  far  more  money  than  a  competitor. 
Perhaps  he  never  intends  to  pay  you! 

Be  cautious  when  a  buyer  avoids 
stating  when  he  plans  to  pay  you.  In 
many  cases  he  will  avoid  payment  un¬ 
til  you  are  willing  to  compromise.  Then 
you  may  be  willing  to  take  less  than 
he  promised  in  order  to  get  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

3.  When  a  buyer  cuts  timber  you 
should  know  what  he  is  doing. 

If  you  get  an  estimate  on  which  to 
base  your  selling  price  you  can  also 
get  the  trees  marked  which  should  be 
cut.  It  is  all  right  to  let  a  buyer  take 
all  -  beech  or  elm  trees  because  they 
are  considered  “weed”  trees  but  don't 
let  them  cut  trees  of  a  good  variety 
that  are  much  less  than  16"  diameter  at 
breast  height.  Let  them  continue  to 
grow. 

Frequently  the  question  is  asked 
whether  to  sell  by  the  thousand  feet 
or  to  sell  for  a  lump  sum.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  what  log  scale  to  use 
in  making  an  estimate.  There  are  var¬ 
ious  opinions  but  if  you  get  a  close  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  timber  and  have 
a  clause  in  the  contract  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  small  trees,  there  are  some 
advantages  in  selling  for  a  lump  sum. 

The  Doyle  Scale,  commonly  used, 
under-estimates  the  amount  of  timber 
in  small  trees.  However,  if  a  buyer  of¬ 
fers  you  a  price  based  on  the  Doyle 
Scale  and  you  insist  on  some  other 
scale  you  may  find  that  he  will  imme¬ 
diately  shave  his  price.  Buyers  point 
out  that  it  is  about  as  much  work  to 
saw  up  a  small  log  as  it  is  a  big  one 
even  though  much  less  lumber  results. 

4.  Get  your  money. 

The  first  step  is  to  do  some  investi¬ 
gating  of  the  man’s  reliability.  If  he 
has  been  buying  timber  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  some  of  the  farmers,  see 
what  their  experiences  have  been.  If 
they  have  been  satisfied  then  it  would 
be  all  right  to  go  ahead.  Even  so,  if  in 
doubt  about  a  buyer’s  credit,  have  him 
put  the  money  in  escrow,  to  be  drawn 
out  as  the  buyer  hauls  the  logs,  or  have 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  mill  buy¬ 
ing  the  logs  from  your  buyer  send  pay¬ 
ment  to  you  each  day  or  week. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Orville  Putnam,  Worcester  . — . . $  1.98 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Miss  C.  Mae  Lewis,  McDonough  . — -  2.30 

(refund  on  credit  slip) 

Mrs.  Wayne  Whittaker,  Cambria  Heights  —  15.00 

(refund  on  deposit  on  hearing  aid) 

Mr.  John  Postle,  Cooperstown  . — .  1.98 

(refund  on  nail-  of  “Spektoscopes”) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Ray  Bean,  Plymouth  . $  5.00 

Mrs.  Mildred  Proctor,  Hill  received  -  366.67 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Phillip  Richards,  Strong  . . . $  3.00 

(refund  on  dresses) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Hickman.  Brookfield  — . . $  3.98 

(refund  on  belt) 

Mrs.  Emory  Rikert,  East  Northfield -  23.94 

(dress  refund) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Muta  Mart,  Waymart  . . . $  20.00 

(received  refund  on  tools) 

Mr.  Leland  King,  Knoxville  .  37.10 

(received  reimbursement  of  Liquid  Fuels  Tax) 
Mrs.  Edward  Kosa,  Jr.,  Ulysses  .  9.00 

(“discs”  refund) 


Qadqer 


FARM-ENGINEERED 

Bant  Cleaner 


ENJOY  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  NOW  ON  All  MODELS 

Rogularly  Priced  at:  S275-S550  (Model  S)  $850  and  up  (Model  P) 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  convenience  of  a  popular  Badger  Farm-Engineered 
Barn  Cleaner — at  a  special  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Don’t  wait!  Have  your  local  Badger  Specialist  call  right  away  to  show 
you  how  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  are  engineered  to  “fit  your  barn” — and 
how  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program  saves  you  money. 

Get  the  best  you  can.  Save  the  most  you  can.  Own  a  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner  NOW! 

BIG  BADGER  BENEFITS  — FOR  YOU! 


Pioneered  by  America’s  leading  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  barn  cleaner  manufacturer  — 
Building  Barn  Cleaners  is  Badger’s  business. 
Farm-engineered  by  barn  cleaner  SPE¬ 
CIALISTS  in  co-operation  with  hundreds  of 
practical  dairy  farmers,  right  on  the  farm. 
Meets  ALL  health  requirements  to  comply 
with  premium  market  regulations. 

EASY  installation,  LONG  LIFE,  low  main¬ 
tenance — Built-to-last  construction  gives  you 
long  years  of  trouble-free  service — saves  you 
money. 

Ironclad  GUARANTEES— Badger  was  first 


to  carry  a  10-year  chain  guarantee  ...  a  guar¬ 
antee  based  on  exclusive  design,  earned  in  hard 
service,  and  backed  by  an  unmatched  per¬ 
formance  record. 

Nation-wide  SERVICE— Every  Badger  sales 
representative  is  qualified  to  lay  out,  install 
and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 


The  “ Badger  Plan” — another  Badger 
FIRST!  Free  annual  inspection  service 
by  your  Badger  Specialist  keeps  your 
Cleaner  in  top  working  condition.  Saves 
time  and  money  for  every  Badger  owner! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!' 


Rciclcj 


Farm-Engineered  in  the 
Heart  of  America’s  Dairyland 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept  BC-220,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  herd  of 


Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so  I  can  ask  him 
about  Badger's  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program. 


Name. . . . . 

Address. . . . . . 

T  own . . . ....State...... . 

THERE'S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  BARN  I 


YOU  CAN  PUT 
LIFE  IN  YOUR  CALVES 

WITH  MILK-SAVER 


Ask  your  dealer  for  MILK-SAVER,  the  nutritionally  balanced, 
easily  digestible,  calf  food  that  can  save  you  up  to  400  %  on 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf.  Contains  Vitamins  A,  D  and  B  2 
and  TWO  antibiotics  -  Terramycin  and  Aureomycin. 


Manufactured  by 


fOODCOJt 

SERUIHG  FEED  HEEDS  SIHCE  1899 

BINGHAMTON  1,  NEW  YORK 


Please  send  me  information  on  how 
MILK- SAVER 
can  put  life  in  my  calves. 


Name: 


Address:. 
City: - 


More  thousands  of  Farmers  than  ever 
before*  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE 
because  the  SURGE  TUG  &  PULL: 
O  Protects  Cows  Udders.  ©  Milks  Faster. 

©  Gets  More  Milk.  ©  Saves  More  Time. 
©  And  the  SURGE  is  a  lot  easier  to  clean. 

*More  than  any  previous  year. 

In  1954 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER,  CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE— Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  Demonstrate  what  SURGE 
TUG  &  PULL  will  do  on  YOUR  Farm. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


MONEY  MAKING  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT— 


The  SURGE  SIPHON 

takes  the  milk  from  the  cow  and 
delivers  it  through  an  efficient  and 
reliable  Surge  Releaser  or  Milk 
Pump  to  the  milk  cans  or  milk  tank 
or  milk  cooler  in  the  milk  house  or 
milking  parlor. 

What’s  more  important  the  Surge 
Siphon  milks  with  the  Surge  TUG 
&  PULL  that  protects  cows’  udders, 
milks  faster,  gets  more  milk  and 
saves  more  time. 


BABSON  SPRAY  COOLER— 

Roomy,  side  opening  eliminates 
can  lifting.  Cold  water  spray  from 
ever-present  Ice  Block  cools  milk 
quickly.  Standard  Coolers — sizes  2 
to  16  cans.  Heavy  duty  cooling 
unit  carries  5-year  warranty. 


SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER— 

Safe  .  .  .  Surge  Mercury  Switch 
can’t  stick  on  contact.  Lightning 
arresters  built-in.  Surge  Glass  In¬ 
sulated  fence  line  keeps  your  stock 
where  you  want  if. 


SURGE  WATER  HEATERS— 

Plenty  of  hot  water  at  low  cost. 
Sizes  12  to  82  gallons.  Quality 
materials  for  long  life  . . .  available 
in  Displacement  and  Pressure  types. 


THE  SURGE 
DAIRY  CLEANSER 
The  Surge  Dairy  Cleanser  Pfan- 
stiehl  47  simplifies  your  job  of 
washing  dairy  utensils.  Re¬ 
moves  milk  stone  and  keeps 
your  milking  utensils  free  of 
milk  stone  deposits. 


<-  PFANSTIEHL-47 


THE  SURGE 
BACTERICIDE 

The  Surge  Bactericide  Pfanstiehl  20  that 
kills  up  to  99.99%  of  all  bacteria  in 
30  second  rinse.  Properly  scrubbed 
dairy  utensils  when  sanitized  with  P-20 
mean  low  bacteria  count,  clean  milk. 


PFANSTIEHL -20 
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%t*  GRASS  SILAGE 


OU  DON’T  have  to  put  up  grass 
silage  to  make  a  profit  but  it  surely 
helps!  That  appears  to  be  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  many  dairy  farmers 
have  reached  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  really  big  switch  to  grass  silage 
came  just  six  years  ago.  Modern  pioneers  in 
its  use,  such  as  the  late  H.  E.  Babcock,  Tom 
Milliman  and  other  forward- 
looking  men  scattered  across 
the  Northeast,  had  been  ensil¬ 
ing  grass  for  a  long  time.  They 
had  discovered  many  things 
about  canning  grass  (including  some  of  the 
ways  not  to  handle  it)  that  made  others  want 
to  try  it.  It  was  that  same  spring  that  was  so 
wet  for  so  long  that  many  farmers  couldn’t 
get  on  fields  to  plant  corn,  so  they  decided 
to  use  their  time  to  give  grass  silage  a  trial. 
That  was  the  year  American  Agriculturist 
reproduced  grass  silage  articles  in  a  booklet 
and  had  to  fill  requests  for  60,000  copies. 

There’s  no  way  of  telling  exactly  how  many 
farmers  are  now  ensiling  grass,  but  on  U.S. 
D.A.  crop  reporters’  farms,  4%  were  putting 
it  up  in  the  years  1946  to  ’50  and  last  year 
21%  had  grass  silage.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
figure  jumped  last  year  to  30%. 

Of  the  top  rating  farmers  in  Maine’s  Green 
Pastures  forage  program  last  year,  63%  had 
grass  silage.  In  New  Hampshire,  66.1%  of 
those  in  the  top  group  in  the  program  made 
grass  silage.  In  the  10  years  from  1940  to 
1950,  there  was  a  tenfold  increase  in  the 
amount  of  grass  silage  made  in  New  Hamp¬ 


tly  JIM  HALL 


shire  and  there  has  been  a  big  increase  since 
1950.  Every  year  sees  more  grass  ensiled  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  New 
York  it  is  estimated  that  10%  of  all  hay  crops 
go  into  silos. 

Now,  with  milk  prices  at  the  lowest  point 
in  years  and  heading  lower,  we  predict  an¬ 
other  big  upswing  in  the  number  of  men  turn¬ 
ing  to  grass  silage.  The  reasons 
for  putting  up  grass  are  the 
same  as  we  outlined  years  ago, 
but  today  the  need  for  more 
economical  milk  production  is 
greater  than  ever. 

In  the  past  few  months  I’ve  talked  to  or 
heard  from  dozens  of  agronomists  and  exten¬ 
sion  folks  working  on  forage  programs  in  our 
Northeast  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  at  the 
U.S. D.A.  Beltsville  Experiment  Station;  and 
from  many  area  farmers  who  have  been  put¬ 
ting  up  grass  silage  for  many  years.  They 
don’t  exactly  agree  on  some  things  such  as 
wilting  and  preservatives,  but  they  do  agree 
on  the  economic  value  of  grass  silage  in  the 
Northeast. 

As  Ralph  A.  ■  Corbett,  Maine  Extension 
Dairyman,  says  of  grass  silage,  “If  properly 
made,  it  conserves  more  of  the  feed  nutrients 
per  acre,  increases  the  milk  production  of  the 
dairy  herd,  and  enables  the  farmer  to  harvest 
his  entire  hay  crop  earlier  than  usually  is 
otherwise  possible.”  Stanley  Stabler,  Mary¬ 
land  Extension  Agronomist,  says,  “More  and 
more  of  it  will  be  used  in  coming  years.  It 
fits  well  into  the  sound  (Continued  on  Page  28) 


Why 

JN  ADDITION  to  benefits  for  the 
herd  in  the  use  of  grass  silage, 
there  are  others  that  save  dairymen 
time  and  money: 

1 —  High  quality  forage  ean  he  pre¬ 
served  before  the  weather  is  fit  for 
haying.  This  spreads  labor. 

2 —  A  grass  program  permits  keep¬ 
ing  a  higher  proportion  of  land  in 
soil-conserving  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes. 

3 —  Grass  silage  provides  more 
home-grown  proteins,  saving  some 
of  the  cost  of  purchased  protein 
supplements. 

1 — It  makes  possible  the  full  use  of 
surplus  forage  crops;  provides  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  later  cuttings  or  pas¬ 
ture. 

5 —  It’s  insurance  against  summer 
pasture  shortage.  It  ean  he  fed  out 
in  summer  and  the  silos  refilled 
with  corn. 

6 —  It  makes  land  available  for 
grain.  When  grass  is  not  fed  out  in 
summer,  the  corn  can  he  allowed 
to  mature  for  grain. 

7 —  Harvesting  before  weeds  go  to 
seed  helps  control  them. 

<3 — It  reduces  the  fire  hazard. 

When 

The  most  important  step  in  putting 
up  good  grass  silage  is  to  put  it  up 
early. 

1 —  Start  ensiling  legumes  when  the 
blooms  start  to  show. 

2 —  Start  ensiling  grasses  when  the 
heads  start  to  appear. 

Use  your  own  best  judgment  in 
grass-legume  mixtures  hut  remember 
that  in  most  of  the  Northeast,  grass 
silage  is  best  if  it  is  harvested  by  mid- 
June. 

How 


Plan  good  quality  forage  for  the 
silo.  It  does  not  improve  in  the  silo. 

1 —  Cut  early 

2 —  Better  too  wet  than  too  dry 

3 —  Chop  fine 

1 - Pack  tight 
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Plan  your 


Summer  Milk  Check  Now  .  .  . 


RIGHT  now,  during  one  of  the  heaviest  feeding  periods  of 
the  year,  it  is  important  to  know  just  where  every  feed 
dollar  is  going.  It’s  time,  too,  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  roughage  on  hand  and  change  feeding  plans 
accordingly. 

These  observations  and  changes  not  only  will  save  money  in 
feed  bills  from  now  to  grass,  but  they  also  will  keep  those  late 
winter  and  early  spring  freshened  cows  at  peak  production. 

Good  Roughage  and  Lots  of  It 

With  good  quality  roughage,  .continue  feeding  a  lower  protein 
feed,  such  as  G.L.F.  16%  Milk  Maker.  If  you  have  been  feeding 
a  low  protein  mixture  of  your  own  home  grown  grain,  and  you 
are  now  out  of  grain,  switch  to  G.L.F.  16%  Milk  Maker.  This 


feed  offers  economy  and  high  production  when  it  is  fed  with 
good  roughage. 

Stretching  the  Roughage 

When  there  isn’t  much  hay  left,  or  it  is  of  poor  quality,  stretch 
it  and  still  get  high  T.D.N.’s  by  increasing  the  amount  of  grain 
per  cow  and  using  a  higher  protein  feed  such  as  G.L.F.  20% 
Exchange  Dairy.  Increase  the  palatability  and  value  of  poor 
quality  hay  by  sprinkling  molasses  on  the  hay  at  feeding  time. 

So  give  your  cows  a  break  right  now  that  will  pay  off  all  sum’ 
mer  long — give  them  G.L.F.  dairy  feeds. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Take  all  your  dairy  feeding  problems  to  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency — there  you  will  find  a  feed  to  fit  all  conditions. 


G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Service 
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Operating  A  Crist  Mill  in  Vermont 

By  ETHEL  M.  EATON 


MCE  again,  in  the  tiny  rural 
village  of  Reading,  Vermont,  is 
heard  the  welcome  splash  of  the 
big  water  wheel,  as  a  century- 
old  grist  mill  grinds  corn  and  wheat 
after  being  idle  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  old  mill  is  now  owned  and 
operated  by  a  woman,  English-born 
Marjorie  Hammond,  who  has  built  up  a 
thriving  mail-order  business  with  her 
grist  products. 

The  story  goes  back  some  years  — 
to  1936,  in  fact — when  Marjorie  and 
Robert  Hammond  and  their  youngest 
daughter — there  are  three — then  living 
in  Westbury,  Long  Island,  went  to 
northern  Vermont  on  a  summer  holi¬ 
day,  it  being  their  first  visit  to  the 
Green  Mountain  State. 

But,  as  the  summer  wore  on,  the 
Hammonds  became  increasingly  reluc¬ 
tant  to  leave  Vermont  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  their  home  at  Westbury 
and  become  permanent  residents  of  the 
state.  Robert  Hammond,  president  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  C.  S.  Hammond 
&  Company,  map  manufacturers, 
founded  by  his  father,  commuted  to 
New  York,  spending  his  week-ends  in 
Vermont. 

In  1942,  the  long-idle  village  grist 
mill  at  Reading  was  put  up  for  sale, 
and  Robert  Hammond  bought  it.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any  renovating 
during  the  war,  the  work  of  restoration 
was  delayed  until  1946;  and  it  was  well 
along  in  1948  when  Robert  Hammond 
passed  on. 

“Because  I  hated  to  see  the  project 
dropped  and  all  of  my  husband’s  work 
and  plans  abandoned,”  says  Marjorie 
Hammond,  “I  felt  that  I  must  find  a 
way  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  I  was 
most  grateful  when  Mr.  Frank  Gibson, 
an  old-time  miller  who  had  worked 
with  Robert  on  the  project,  agreed  to 
continue  with  it.  He  very  cleverly 


worked  out  the  old  methods  of  grind¬ 
ing  and  completed  the  restoration  and 
rebuilding  of  the  machinery  and  rebuilt 
the  old  dam.” 

Since  the  sharpening  of  the  old  mill¬ 
stones  is  an  art  in  itself,  Marjorie 
Hammond  considered  herself  extreme¬ 
ly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
an  expert  in  this  field  who  has  been  in 
the  milling  business  all  his  life.  He 
spent  a  week  at  Reading,  putting  the 
old  French  buhr  stones  in  condition. 

It  was  in  1950  that  Mrs.  Hammond 
sent  out  her  first  catalogue,  a  very 
modest  affair;  and  the  response  greatly 
.exceeded  her  expectations.  “I  feel,”  she 
says,  “that  I  have  made  many  good 
friends  through  this  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  start  was  made  through  ad¬ 
vertising  in  several  high-class  maga¬ 
zines  of  national  circulation,  then 
direct-mail  advertising  was  used  to  the 
people  who  responded.  An  article  in  a 
Vermont  newspaper  helped,  as  did 
word-of-mouth  advertising;  and  the 
listing  grows  year  by  year. 

Mrs.  Hammond  obtains  the  very 
highest  grade  of  corn  and  wheat  for 
her  products— whole  wheat  flour,  gra¬ 
ham  flour  and  cornmeal  —  which  are 
marketed  in  two-  and  five-pound  bags. 

Jane  Hammond,  oldest  of  the  three 
daughters,  and  a  commercial  artist,  de¬ 
signed  the  attractive  flour  bags,  labels, 
catalogues,  etc.,  for  Rockledge  Farm 
products.  They  picture  the  old  red  mill, 
with  a  backdrop  of  mountains. 

To  her  original  items,  Marjorie  Ham¬ 
mond  has  added  a  delectable  Seville 
orange  marmalade,  made  from  an  old 
English  recipe  used  by  her  family  for 
many  generations.  This  is  made  in  the 
farm  kitchen  in  small  batches  to  re¬ 
tain  the  full  flavor.  Though  she  makes 
from  700  to  800  pounds  a  year,  the  sup¬ 
ply  never  quite  catches  up  with  the 
demand ! 

I 


Marjorie  Hammond  and  her  daughter  packing  grist  products  at  the  mill. 


PRINCE  ALBERTS  ^ 
NATURALLY  MILD 
AND  TASTY.  PUTS  REAL 
PLEASURE  IN 

pipe-smoking! 'l  A 


Electric^  wigineer 


Fully-aged, 
mellow-ripe  tobacco! 

Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  as 
Nature  meant  tobacco  to 
taste ;  specially  processed  to 
hold  and  heighten  Nature’s 
grown-in  goodness!  Crimp 
cut  to  pack  perfectly  in 


your  pipe 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


rince 


Ibert 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 


P.S.  from  P.A. :  The  ladies  prefer  P.A.’s  light, 
clean  aroma  when  the  menfolks  smoke  it ! 
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FACTS  ABOUT  REDUCTION  IN  . 
MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

HAVE  always  believed  that  the  American 
people,  and  particularly  farm  folks,  will  make 
right  decisions  on  critical  problems  when  they 
have  all  of  the  farcts.  The  trouble  is  that  the  air 
is  filled  with  so  much  propaganda  and  there  is 
so  much  talk  from  people  with  selfish  interests 
that  it  is  hard  for  farmers  to  sort  out  the  false 
from  the  true,  so  as  to  get  a  right  understanding 
of  any  problem  that  affects  their  business  and 
their  lives. 

That  is  the  case  now  with  all  the  discussion 
about  the  proposed  reduction  in  price  supports 
of  milk  products  from  90%  to  75%  of  parity. 
Here  are  some  facts  to  think  about  on  this 
much  discussed  problem.  If  after  considering 
these  facts,  you  still  want  supports  kept  at  90%, 
then  that  is  your  right  and  privilege: 

Dairymen  are  being  told  that  it  is  unfair  tov 
reduce  supports  on  dairy  products  and  keep 
supports  on  wheat  and  corn  at  90%  of  parity. 
Milk  producers  have  to  buy  wheat  and  corn  to 
feed  their  stock. 

There  js,  an  element  of  unfairness  here,  but 
the  law  forces  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
keep  supports  on  wheat  and  corn  at  90%  until 
the  end  of  this  year.  At  that  time  it  can  and  will 
be  reduced  providing  Congress  does  not  pass  a 
new  law  maintaining  supports  at  90%  on  wheat, 
corn,  and  some  other  commodities.  If  Congress 
does  pass  such  a  law,  it  is  said  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  veto  it. 

In  talking  about  the  90%  of  parity  for  wheat 
and  corn,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  order 
to  have  this  high  support  the  wheat  growers 
had  to  submit  to  a  cut  in  acreage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  and  commercial  corn  growers  about 
17%.  ' 

Don’t  forget,  either,  that  if  you  insist  on  sup¬ 
ports  being  maintained  at  90%  for  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  production  controls  are  sure  to  follow,  as 
they  have  on  wheat  and  corn.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  told  to  sell  25%  or  even  10%  of  your 
cows?  What  would  that  do  to  your  income? 
What  would  that  do  to  the  beef  market? 

Here  is  another  fact  that  we  just  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore.  We  are  producing  far  more  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  than  the  market  and 
the  consumer  will  take.  Last  year  there  was  an 
increase  of  over  5  billion  pounds  of  milk  over 
the  year  before.  If  they  cannot  sell  it,  the  milk 
dealers  are  not  going  to  continue  to  take  this 
surplus.  Over  200  dairy  farmers  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  mostly  former  patrons  of  the 
Hood  and  Whiting  companies,  have  lost  their 
market.  Surplus  milk  is  accumulating  faster  and 
earlier  this  year  due  to  a  mild  winter,  heavier 
grain  feeding,  and  640,000  more  milk  cows  in 
America. 

All  of  this  surplus,  equivalent  to  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  our  entire  production  of  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products,  is  now  going  into  govern¬ 
ment  storage,  where  it  hangs  over  the  market 
like  a  funeral  pall.  Where  is  the  situation  going 
to  end  except  in  rigid  controls  of  our  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  growing  consumer  anger  that  will 
cut  down  the  use  of  milk  and  its  products? 

You  have  a  right  to  ask,  what  can  we  do?  I 
think  one  answer  to  our  problem  is  to  sell  more 
milk.  How?  Advertise  and  publicize  it  as  it  has 
never  been  promoted  before.  Dairymen  them¬ 


selves,  and  such  organizations  as  “Milk  for 
Health,”  the  National  Dairy  Council,  local 
Dairy  Councils,  and  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation,  are  making  a  good  start.  But  it  is  only 
a  start,  very  small  indeed  compared  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  other  industries  follow.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  spent  a  quarter  of  the  money  that 
the  cigarette  companies  do,  we  never  could  pro¬ 
duce  enough  milk  to  meet  the  demand. 

While  waiting  for  farmers  to  do  more  about 
milk  advertising,  it  might  be  better  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  spent  more  money  in  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk, 
rather  than  to  pile  up  unmanageable  stocks  in 
storage. 

Another  action  that  must  be  taken  is  to  make 
milk  available.  You  still  cannot  get  it  even  at 
some  farm  meetings  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to 
coffee,  without  making  a  fuss  about  it.  Why 
don’t  our  milk  cooperatives  and  milk  dealers 
take  action  to  make  more  milk  vending  ma¬ 
chines  and  more  milk  bars  available. 

Now  while  coffee  prices  are  high  is  the  time  to 
get  coffee  replaced  by  milk  in  public  eating 
places. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  food  products  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  our  dairy  leaders  spending 
time  and  energy  fighting  among  themselves  or 
running  to  the  government  to  get  done  things 
that  they  themselves  should  have  done  long 
ago,  isn’t  it  about  time  that  dairymen  insist  on 
some  constructive  action  by  their  organizations 
and  leaders  that  will  put  our  great  industry  on 
a  permanent  and  sound  basis?  It  can  be  done! 

COSTLY  OMISSION 

T  HAS  always  seemed  rather  tragic  to  me 
that  so  many  farmers  go  through  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  hard  work  of  growing  a  crop  and  then 
get  only  small  yields  because  they  omitted  some 
one  necessary  step. 

For  example,  most  of  the  soils  of  the  North¬ 
east  are  more  or  less  sour.  They  need  lime.  Most 
of  the  legumes  and  many  of  our  field  crops 
grow  better  on  sweet  soils,  or  on  those  that  are 
at  least  neutral.  Last  year  the  farmers  used  27 
million  tons  of  lime.  Eighty  million  tons,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  much,  are  needed. 

Your  Farm  Bureau  office  will  test  your  soil. 
Why  guess,  waste  fertilizer,  seed  and  hard  work 
for  a  poor  crop  when  perhaps  all  you  lack  is  an 
application  of  lime? 

BUILD  NEW  INTERESTS 

T  IS  a  distressing  fact  that  over  17,000  people 
commit  suicide  every  year.  That’s  enough 
people  to  populate  a  small  city.  And  for  every 
one  who  goes  to  this  last  extreme  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  more  who  are  unhappy  and  feel  that  life 
has  no  meaning  for  them. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
unhappiness  is  idleness.  After  a  lifetime  of  ac¬ 
tivity  millions  of  mothers  suddenly  realize  that 
their  children  have  grown  up  and  gone  and  that 
they  do  not  have  much  to  do.  Similarly  situated 
are  millions  more  people  who  have  been  retired 
from  their  lifetime  occupations  but  who  are  still 
well  and  able  to  be  active  for  many  years  to 
come. 


The  answer  to  this  difficult  problem  lies  in 
building  new  interests.  I  often  think  of  my 
mother,  who  with  no  outside  help  raised  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  four  boys  and  did  her  full  share  of  the 
work  that  farm  women  had  to  do  before  the 
days  of  modern  conveniences.  Then,  in  a  few 
short  years,  the  family  was  broken  up  by  death 
and  marriages  and  Mother  was  left  alone.  Her 
house  became  a  regular  museum,  filled  with  her 
many  hobbies,  which  people  traveled  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  see.  When  old  friends  died  or  went 
away,  she  made  new  friends.  Mother  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  was  happy  all  of  the  time. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 
OBJECT 

ANY  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  up  in  arms 
— and  have  a  right  to  be — over  a  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farm  pond  law.  It  puts  so  many  restric¬ 
tions  on  what  the  farmer  can  or  can’t  do  with 
his  pond,  including  his  own  fishing  privileges, 
that  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
ponds  would  belong  to  the  farmers  who  made 
them  or  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  new  Pennsylvania  law  is  just  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  in  which  some  states,  even 
more  than  the  Federal  government,  are  now 
rapidly  beginning  to  interfere  with  individual 
freedom.  The  law  should  be  repealed  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

CONGRATULATIONS,  MR.  MAYOR! 

N  OUR  March  20  issue  we  warned  dairymen 
about  an  outrageous  proposal  recommended 
to  the  New  York  City  Health  Department  that 
every  dairy  farmer  shipping  milk  to  New  York 
be  licensed  and  charged  a  $5  fee  every  two 
years. 

As  we  suggested,  the  proposal  has  been 
stopped  in  its  tracks.  After  meeting  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  dairymen  and  industrial  leaders  who 
protested  the  proposed  license  fee  on  dairymen, 
trucks  and  milk  plants,  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag¬ 
ner  said  that  there  would  be  no  imposition  of 
such  fees  on  milk  producers  nor  any  increase  in 
the  present  permit  and  license  fees  for  the  milk 
industry. 

THEY  ARE  ACTIVE  AGAIN 

HE  other  morning  at  breakfast  we  looked 
down  across  the  barnyard  and  there  sat  a 
big  woodchuck,  thinking  he  was  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  These  pests  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  number,  they  destroy  crops,  much  good  hay, 
and  their  holes  wreck  farm  machinery. 

Let’s  get  them !  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it  before 
the  grass  is  high,  and  before  they  can  come 
forth  with  another  season’s  young. 

They  can  be  controlled  with  woodchuck 
bombs,  obtainable  from  farm  supply  stores; 
by  using  a  half  stick  of  dynamite  per  hole;  by 
soaking  a  burlap  bag  with  gasoline,  putting  it  in 
the  hole  and  closing  the  entrance  with  sod;  by 
running  a  tube  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  your 
car  or  tractor  into  the  hole,  after  making  all  en¬ 
trances  airtight;  or  by  hunting  the  chucks  with 

a  good  rifle. 

\ 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

EXCITING  WAYS  TO  TRAVEL 


Wet  soap  or  a  banana  peel! 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

# 

DAIRY  COW  IMPORTS:  In  1953,  eleven  northeastern  states  im- 

^ _ _ mi  i  i ■  ■  ported  88,000  dairy  cattle.  This  was  more 

than  in  1952,  but  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  imports  from  1942  to  ’51. 
In  1953,  50,000  head  were  shipped  ou,t,  so  net  imports  into  the  Northeast  were 
38,000  head.  Of  those  shipped  in,  42%  came  from  other  states  in  the  area  (that 
is,  they  were  shipped  from  one  state  to  another);  40%  came  from  Canada;  13% 
from  the  mid-West,  and  5%  from  other  areas. 


POIJXTRY:  February,  U.  S.  egg  production  was  3%  higher  than  a 

year  ago.  There  were  2%  more  layers  and  a  higher  rate  of 
laying  per  hen.  According  to  the  New  York  Crop  Reporting  Service  there  was 
an  increase  of  7%  in  baby  chicks  hatched  for  broilers  in  January  and  February, 
compared  to  a  year  ago  and  an  increase  of  17%  in  chicks  for  layers.*  Large 
white  eggs  at  wholesale  in  New  York  averaged  47  cents  the  middle  of  March 
this  year  compared  to  57  cents  last  year. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  *53  the  U.  S.  production  of  heavy  breed  turkey 
poults  was  up  19%  compared  to  last  year  and  light  breed  poults  were  up  62%. 


FARM  EXPORTS:  Exports  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  in  1953  were 

17%  below  ’52,  and  ’52  exports  were  15%  below  ’51. 
In  dollars,  farm  exports  in  ’53  totalled  $2,833,000,000  compared  to  $3,431,000,000 
in  ’52 — a  drop  of  almost  $600,000,000.  In  ’53  all  exports  were  up  and  agricultural 
share  of  all  exports  dropped  to  18%  of  total  exports  compared  to  23%  in  ’52. 


There  were  increases  in  exports  of  tobacco,  soybeans,  corn,  tallow,  evaporated 
milk,  and  fresh  oranges.  There  were  decreases  in  wheat,  cotton,  lard,  grain 
sorghums,  soybean  oil,  barley,  white  potatoes,  raisins,  and  apples.  We  need  more 
exports.  Good  salesmanship  should  be  able  to  increase  them  without  dumping 
them  at  “cut  rate”  prices! 

CORN  ACREAGE:  Apparently  corn  growers  are  disregarding  acreage 
wmmmmmmmmmammm—mmmm  allotments.  iTSDA  asked  for  a  Cut  Of  12%  Of  U.  S. 
corn  acreage,  but  according  to  farmers’  intentions  they  are  going  to  reduce 
acreage  by  less  than  y2  of  1%.  The  grower  who  exceeds  his  acreage  allotment 
cannot  take  advantage  of  prite  supports! 

Wheat  growers  are  planting  only  2%  over  acreage  allotments.  It  appears 
that  farmers  will  plant  about  11  million  more  acres  to  16  major  crops  than  they 
planted  last  year.  It  looks  as  though  13  million  acres  taken  out  of  controlled 
crops  (chiefly  cotton  and  wheat  will  be  diverted  into  oats,  barley,  flax  seed, 
sorghums,  and  soybeans. 


POTATOES:  We  are  told  that  an  earlier  USDA  decision  to  avoid  pur- 

i  i mi . .  m  m  ii  chase  of  surplus  potatoes  has  been  changed  and  that  about 

7  million  bushels  of  the  1953  crop  will  be  taken  off  the  Maine  market,  probably 
for  starch;-  and  iy2  million  bought  in  Idaho. 

Growers  have  indicated  an  intention  of  planting  1,300,000  acres  of  potatoes  as 
compared  to  1,500,000  acres  a  year  ago,  a  reduction  of  11%.  Expected  reduction 
in  early  potato  states  23%,  in  7  intermediate  states  12%,  in  29  late  states  8%. 

April  1-10  is  “National  Potato  Parade”  when  farm  organizations,  food  chains, 
and  the  National  Potato  Council  will  stimulate  potato  consumption. 


DEFICITS:  With  some  reduction  in  government  expenses  we  may  get 

complacent  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for  econ¬ 
omy.  With  a  national  income  of  about  $300  billion,  taxes — federal,  state,  and 
local — add  up  to  around  $93  billion  which  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  national  in¬ 
come!  One  estimate  of  federal  deficits  is:  1953 — $9.4  billion;  1954 — $3.3  billion; 
1955 — $4.3  billion.  Congress  appears  to  be  in  a  mood  to  cut  taxes  without  an 
accompanying  cut  in  expenses. 

We  hear  that  increasing  the  personal  exemption  on  federal  income  tax  from 
$600  to  $700  would  exempt  four  million  taxpayers  from  paying  federal  income 
tax.  Maybe  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  pressure  of  this  group  for  bigger 
and  bigger  federal  spending! — Hugh  Cosline 


]  AST  week  Mirandy  packed  her  bag 
and  wen^  to  visit  that  old  hag  she 
calls  her  dearest  sister,  Maud,  but 
who  is  really  just  a  fraud,  a  nose-in¬ 
air,  big-city  snob  whose  husband 
slaves  upon  his  job  just  so  she  can 
pretend  to  be  a  leader  of  society.  Each 
year  old  Maudie  grants  my  wife  the 
greatest  priv’lege  of  her  life  by  send¬ 
ing  an  invite  to  go  down  there  and 
stay  a  week  or  so  upon  condition,  na- 
tur’ly,  that  little  sister  will  agree  “to 
be  a  dear,  if  you  don’t  mind,  and  leave 
that  uncouth  man  behind.” 

That  ain’t  what  makes  me  maddest, 
though,  it’s  that  Mirandy  loves  to  go; 
each  year  she  buys  a  whole  new  batch 
of  party  clothes  with  shoes  to  match, 
and  weeks  before  it’s  time  to  go  she 
treats  me  like  a  serf,  by  Joe.  And  So 
this  week  I  wan’t  surprised  when  in 
the  city  press  I  spied  an  item  saying 
that  my  mate  had  come  to  town  from 
her  “estate”  to  be  the  “honored 
guest”,  by  gee,  at  some  durn  country 
clubbers’  tea.  I  wonder  what  them  .folks 
here  some  day  and  watch  that  country 
a  porker’s  pen. 


would  say  if  they  could  come  out 
squiress  when  she’s  cleaning  out 


New  Idea  full  trailing-type  mower  in  thick  stand  of  mixed  timothy  and  red 
clover.  Quiet  and  smooth-running,  this  mower  trails  perfectly,  cuts  evenly. 


New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower.  Self-contained,  quickly  adaptable  to  most 
tractors.  This  model  and  trailing-type  above  are  available  with  hydraulic  lift. 


7  ways  to  lower 
mowing  costs 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  quick  on-and-off. 

Frees  tractor  immediately  for  other  work  while  hay  cures.  You 
can  take  quick  advantage  of  weather  breaks. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  will  last. 

You  need  rugged  strength  without  excess  weight.  Close  tolerances 
and  correct  balance  keep  machine  from  vibrating  itself  to  pieces. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  cuts  clean  on  square  corners. 

Then  you  don’t  haye  to  back  up,  circle,  or  figure-eight.  Saves  time 
and  fuel.  But  be  sure  the  machine  is  built  so  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  PTO  or  universal  joints. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  simple  to  adjust. 

To  keep  lead  and  pitman  straps  properly  adjusted  at  all  times  for 
maximum  cutting  efficiency. 

•  Buy  a  mower  with  protected  gears  and  moving  parts. 

Gear  assembly  should  be  sealed  in  oil,  free  from  dust  and  grit. 
Bearings  should  be  protected  and  easy  to  grease. 

•  Buy  a  mower  with  modern  pitman  bearing. 

To  stand  the  constant  pounding  of  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
sickle,  crank  bearing  should  be  a  completely  sealed  roller  bearing. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  safety  engineered. 

Cutter-bar  safety  release  is  a  must.  Safety  shields  enclosing  moving 
parts  help  insure  against  human  error.  Trailing  cutter-bar  gives 
you  time  to  stop  before  accidents  occur. 


You  will  find  every  one  of  these  time 
and  money-saving  features  built  into 
New  Idea  trailing  or  semi-mounted 
type  mowers  .  . .  mowers  that  are  a 
major  tool  at  New  Idea,  not  a  side¬ 


line.  Use  these  mowers  to  bring  costs 
down.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer 
to  demonstrate  a  New  Idea  mower. 
Compare  other  makes.  We  think 
you’ll  end  up  owning  a  New  Idea. 


Mew  Idea 
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Why  it  will  Pay  yew  to  own 


a  ROTO -BALER 


KEEPS  MORE  OF  YOUR  HAY  QUALITY 


Only  round  bales  give  hay  “thatched-roof” 
protection  against  showers  in  the  field,  or  in 
outdoor  feedlots.  Wide,  double  windrows  are  gently 
picked  up  and  quickly  rolled  under  pressure  to 
form  the  bale.  Leaves  are  left  intact .  . .  rolled  in 
.  .  .  not  shattered  and  lost.  Your  hay  keeps  more 
of  its  freshly  baled  quality. 


ROUND  BALES  HANDLE  AND 
FEED  EASILY 


Round  bales  axe  self-feeding  ...  in  the  feedlot 
...  in  the  barn  ...  or  left  on  the  range.  Handling 
is  a  cinch!  Round  bales  nest  compactly  . .  .  are 
self -locking  on  wagon  or  truck  ...  in  haymow  or 
stack.  Wrapped  with  ordinary  binder  twine,  they 
won’t  break  or  come  apart. 


SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 
*  .  .  EASY  TO  HANDLE 


iOVi,  LOW  UPKEEP 

Simplicity  is  the  mark  of  the  ROTO-BALER.  No 
expensive  knotters  to  service  or  replace.  With 
power  take-off  operation,  no  auxiliary  engine  to 
maintain.  From  pickup  conveyor  to  baling  chamber 
—  there  are  less  working  parts  . . .  and  much  less 
upkeep  than  any  other  baler. 


PRICED  FOR  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
.  .  .  AND  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

In  no  other  crop  is  quality  so  dependent  on  timing. 
Be  ready  to  make  hay  fast  with  your  own  machine. 
With  the  ROTO-BALER  you  save  yourself 
hundreds  of  dollars  . . .  and  get  a  machine  that 
bales  highest  quality  hay , . .  many  tons  per  hour. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new 
soft -tenter  bale  feature  —  standard 
equipment  on  1954  produttion,  (Also 
available  for  previous  models,) 


ROTO-BALER  is  an  Aliis-Chalmers  trademark. 


(  ALLIS' CHALMERS^) 

I  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A.  /- 


One  man  —  the  tractor  operator  —  easily  handles 
the  big-capacity  ROTO-BALER.  No  special  skill 
required.  Two  simple  adjustments  control  compact¬ 
ness  and  size  of  bale.  On  hillsides,  in  soft  footing 
f. . .  under  most  crop  conditions,  this  rugged  machine 


Benefits  Pastures 

PASTURE  irrigation  results  so  far  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  research 
substation  show  definite  benefits,  both 
in  yield  and  quality  of  stand.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  four  cuttings  last  season, 
a  ladino  clover-orchard  grass  mix¬ 
ture  which  was  irrigated  yielded  3.4 
tons  per  acre.  A  non-irrigated  check 
plot  yielded  2.3  tons  per  acre.  In  1952, 
there  was  a  27  per  cent  increase  on  the 
irrigated  plots. 

Ladino-brome  grass  mixtures  showed 
even  more  increase,  but  Bill  Mitchell, 
assistant  extension  agronomist,  points 
out  that  brome  grass  is  not  naturally 
suited  to  Delaware’s  dry  summers.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  irrigation  is  evident 
in  the  better  carryover  stand  of  the  ir¬ 
rigated  plots.  “You  get  more  return  on 
your  original  seed  and  labor  invest¬ 
ment,”  says  Mitchell. 

Under  irrigation,  ladino  clover  is 
ready  to  cut  every .  three  weeks.  It 
comes  into  full  bloom  in  18  to  21  days 
That  fact  can  be  worked  into  regular 
pasture  programs  by  using  rotation 
plots,  and  grazing  every  three  weeks. 

Fertilizer  experiments  using  20  dif¬ 
ferent  ratios  are  laying  the  basis  for  a 
definite  change  in  pasture  fertilizer 
recommendations  for  Delaware.  It  will 
run  one  more  year,  but  it  is  evident 
already  that  the  University  might  re¬ 
commend  higher  nitrogen  use,  along 
with  a  complete  fertilizer  that  has 
ample  phosphate  and  potash.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  soils  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

“All  of  these  experiments”,  Mitchell 
points  out,  “show  that  not  any  one  crop 
or  method  will  solve  Delaware’s  need 
for  better  summer  pastures.  A  good 
farmer  will  consider  four  things — us¬ 
ing  the  right  forage  mixture  with 
adapted  crops,  right  fertilization,  sup¬ 
plemental  pastures,  and  the  practical¬ 
ity  of  irrigation.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

MORE  LIME! 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  by  leading 
agronomists  that  U.  S.  farm  lands 
need  an  immediate  application  of  395 
million  tons  of  liming  material  to  re¬ 
store  lost  soil  fertility,  and  thereafter 
an  application  of  47  million  tons  an¬ 
nually  to  maintain  its  fertility. 

The  peak  usage  was  reached  in  1947 
when  over  30  million  tons  were  used. 
The  average  tonnage  used  annually 
during  the  5-year  period  1948-1952  was 
27  million  tons.  No  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  for  1953  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  tonnage  will  be  lower  than  in  any 
year  since  1945  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  1948  when  25  million  tons 
were  applied. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Four-fifths  of  all  land  in  the  United 
States  is  devoted  to  some  kind  of  agri¬ 
cultural  activity.  One-fourth  of  the 
land  is  used  for  crops,  more  than  half 
is  permanent  pasture  and  grazing  land, 
and  if  timber  and  woodland  is  added, 
this  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  our  to¬ 
tal  land  area.  Roads,  streets,  parks 
and  building  sites  account  for  the 
other  tenth. 
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Six  Steftd  ta 

GREENER  PASTURES 

By  ROY  L.  DONAHUE,  Chairman 

Department  of  Agronomy,  University  of  New  Hampshire 


w 


ITH  milk  prices  going  down 
and  feed  costs  going  up,  the 
dairyman  must  farm  more 
efficiently  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  What  can  he  do  to  cut  costs  ? 

One  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  grow 
more  high-quality  forage  per  acre.  For 
research  has  shown  that  forage  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  cow  feed. 

By  following  these  six  steps  dairy¬ 
men  can  cut  costs  by  growing  more 
quality  forage  in  a  more  efficient  pas¬ 
ture  management,  silage,  and  hay  pro¬ 
gram. 

Step  1  Match  Seed  to  Soil 


substituted  for  three-fourths  of  the 
fertilizer. 

Step  4  Control  the  Grazing 

Experiments  and  farmer  experience 
has  shown  that  cows  utilize  forage 
more  efficiently  and  produce  a  more 
uniform  milk  supply  when  electric 
fences  are  used  in  dividing  the  larger 
pastures.  Some  dairymen  go'  “all  the 
way”  in  this  program  by  moving  the 
electric  fence  so  as  to  offer  the  cows 
only  one  day’s  supply  of  forage  at  a 
time.  More  commonly,  however,  farm¬ 
ers  maintain  enough  electric  fences  so 
as  to  graze  each  area  for  3  to  6  days, 
then  move  the  stock  on  to  the  next  en- 


On  droughty,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils,  seed  8  lbs.  alfalfa  plus  8  lbs. 
brome  grass  or  5  lbs.  orchard  grass. 
(After  soil  has  been  limed  to  pH  6.5, 
then  adequately  fertilized  and  man¬ 
ured.) 

On  well-drained,  sandy  loams  and 
loams.  Same  as  above  or  6  lbs.  alfalfa 
plus  3  lbs.  red  clover  plus  1  lb.  ladino 
clover  plus  8  lbs.  brome  grass  or  6  lbs. 
timothy  (After  soil  has  beei  limed  to 
pH  6.5.) 

On  moderately  well-drained  sandy 
loams  and  loams.  ,4  lbs.  red  clover  plus 
2  lbs.  alsike  clover  plus  1  lb.  ladino 
clover  plus  2  lbs.  redtop  plus  6  lbs. 
timothy  or  8  lbs.  brome  grass. 

On  poorly  drained  loams  and  silt 
loams.  5  lbs.  birdsfoot  trefoil  plus  6 
lbs.  timothy  or  8  lbs.  brome  grass,  or 
if  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  this  mix¬ 
ture,  seed  with  8  lbs.  Reed  canary 
grass  alone. 

Note:  N.  H.  Extension  Folder  No.  25 
gives  more  details. 

Step  2  Mine  as  Needed 

Most  New  Hampshire  soils  are 
strongly  acid  and  need  lime.*  But  lim¬ 
ing  a  soil  without  a  soil  test  may  be 
a  waste  of  mon^y  and  it  could  do 
harm. 

The  best  forage  crops  need  a  soil 
pH  of  6.5.  Since  most  New  Hampshire 
soils  average  pH  5.5,  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  lime  per  acre  is  needed  if  you 
are  farming  the  average  soil.  Most  of 
our  soils  are  also  low  in  magnesium. 
So  be  sure  to  look  at  the  soil  test  in¬ 
formation  for  the  magnesium  level. 
And  if  magnesium  is  low  and  the  pH 
is  also  low,  the  use  of  dolomitic  lime¬ 
stone  is  recommended. 

Step  3  Fertilize  Liberally 

A  soil  test  will  help  to  take  the 
guess  out  of  the  grade  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  to  use.  But  if  it  is  time  to 
fertilize  and  you  have  not  had  your  soil 
tested,  then  perhaps  this  information 
can  help  you  to  guess  better: 

New  Seedings.  (lbs.  nutrients  per 
acre)  30  lbs.  nitrogen,  60  lbs.  phosphate, 
60  lbs.  potash,  (such  as  600  lbs.  per 
acre  of  a  5-10-10).  A  heavy  application 
of  reinforced  manure  can  be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  three-fourths  of  the  fertilizer.  If 
alfalfa  is  in  the  seeding  mixture,  use  30 
lbs.  of  borax  per  acre. 

Established  Stands.  Legumes:  No 
nitrogen,  100  lbs.  phosphate,  100  lbs. 
potash,  (such  as  500  lbs.  acre  of 
0-20-20). 

Legumes  and  grasses:  40  lbs.  nitro¬ 
gen,  80  lbs.  phosphate,  80  lbs.  potash, 
(such  as  500  lbs.  acre  of  8-16-16). 

Grasses:  40  lbs.  nitrogen,  40  lbs. 
Phosphate,  40  lbs.  potash,  (such  as 
400  lbs.  acre  of  10-10-10).  A  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  ^>f  reinforced  manure  can  be 

New  Hampshire  isn’t  the  only  state 
with  soils  that  need  lime! 


closure.  A  concentration  of  5  to  10 
cows  per  acre,  depending  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  forage,  is 
usually  recommended. 

The  practice  of  providing  “indoor 
pasture”  is  gaining  in  popularity.  This 
system  consists  of  daily  cutting,  chop¬ 
ping,  and  hauling  the  green  forage  to 
the  cows.  This  practice  means  less 
waste  of  forage  and  no  fencing.  But 
labor  and  machinery  costs  are  higher. 

Step  5  Provide 
Supplemental  Grazing 

Sudan  grass,  Japanese  millet,  or  rye 
planted  to  provide  one-third  of  an  acre 
per  animal  will  furnish  excellent  graz¬ 
ing  when  production  from  the  sod  pas¬ 
ture  is  low. 

Fall-seeded  rye  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre  and  fertilized  with  40 
pounds  each  of  nitrogen,  phosphate, 
and  potash  can  furnish  late  fall  and 
early  spring  grazing. 

For  a  hot-weather  .'avorite,  plant  35 
lbs.  of  sudan  grass  seed  per  acre  and 
fertilize  the  same  as  for  rye. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  wet  fields, 
plant  these  to  Japanese  millet  and  you 
will  have  good  supplemental  grazing 
when  your  upland  pastures  are  dry. 
Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  recommended 
and  fertilize  the  same  as  for  rye  and 
sudan  grass. 

Step  G  Harvest  First  Crop 
in  Early  June 

In  June  the  pastures  grow  faster 
than  the  cows  can  eat  them.  This  is  the 
time  to  mow  the  pastures  and  make 
silage  or  hay.  But  harvest  early. 

Research  by  the  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  proved  that  early  June  is  the 
time  to  remove  the  first  crop.  An 
eight-year  average  shows  that  pasture 
forage  cut  on  June  10  averaged  nearly 
11  per  cent  protein.  By  contrast,  for¬ 
age  harvested  a  month  later  contained 
less  than  7  per  cent  protein.  Yields  of 
early-cut  forage  were  slightly  less,  but 
the  total  protein  removed  per  acre  was 
greater,  nevertheless.  Early-cut  forage 
averaged  204  pounds  of  protein  per 
acre,  while  late-cut  forage  contained 
177  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than 
15  per  cent. 

The  second  cuttings  from  these  same 
plots  are  also  favored  by  early  remov¬ 
al  of  the  first  crop.  On  the  second  cut¬ 
ting,  plots  from  the  June  10  harvests 
averaged  55  per  cent  more  pounds  of 
protein  per  acre  than  did  the  second 
cutting  from  the  plots  which  had  first 
been  cut  on  July  10. 

Considering  both  cuttings  together, 
the  total  protein  per  acre  was  more 
than  23  per  cent  greater  from  the  June 
10  than  from  the  July  10  cutting  date. 
— a.  a.  — 

An  acre  of  rye  will  save  up  to  560 
pounds  of  protein  supplement  and  100 
bushels  of  corn  when  used  as  pasture 
for  sows  and  small  pigs. 
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Quick-Hitch  and  go  .  .  .  ahead  of  weath¬ 
er  ...  at  modern  tractor  speeds  .  .  . 
with  this  trail-type  power  take-off  mow¬ 
er,  built  especially  for  Allis-Chalmers 
tractors. 

Tractor  and  mower  operate  as  a  single 
unit  —  because  they’re  close-coupled 
.  .  .  designed  for  each  other.  Cut  corners 
without  backing.  Takp  full-width  swaths, 
even  on  hillsides. 

Smooth,  shock-absorbing  V-Belts 
drive  the  sickle.  Cutter  bar  lifts  hydrau¬ 
lically  for  turns  and  transport.  Mower 
pivots  back  into  safety  position  when 
an  obstruction  is  hit.  New  pitman  con¬ 
nector  lets  you  change  knives  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  less. 

From  quick-hitch  to  completed  job, 
the  No.  3  mower  saves  time  and  hay! 


Thirty-three  ball  and  roller  bearings 
give  this  power  take-off  rake  smooth¬ 
rolling  ability  and  long  life.  It  covers 
big  fields  fast  ...  at  modern  tractor- 
speeds. 

Two  forward  reel  speeds  assure  right 
speed  for  every  crop  or  condition.  Re¬ 
verse  gear  instantly  converts  rake  into 
a  tedder  for  hurry-up  curing.  An  easy- 
to-reach  lever  angles  teeth  correctly  for 
clean  raking  or  tedding.  Fixed  rubber- 
tired  rear  wheel  holds  true  for  straight, 
easy-to-follow  windrows. 

You’ll  like  this  easy-handling,  big- 
capacity  power  rake.  Also  available 
with  front  and  rear  tandem  wheels  for 
rough  land  or  irrigated  fields. 
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the  tonnage  and  quality  you  save 

can  pay  for  this  haying  machinery 
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PERFORMANCE  So  Outstanding 


You  Have  to  SEE 


It  to  BELIEVE  It 


mm## 
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Not  Just  ONE  Model  ...  You  Can  Choose 
the  40  That  Fits  Your  Needs  Exactly 


There’S  a 

limit  to  what  pictures  and  words  can 
tell  you  about  the  performance  of  a 
new  John  Deere  “40”  Tractor.  You’ve 
got  to  get  behind  the  wheel  and  drive.  Y ou 
must  see  how  that  eager  new  power 
handles  two  14-inch  plow  bottoms  in 
most  soils,  how  perfectly  the  new 
Load-and-Depth  Control  automatically 
maintains  working  depth,  and  how  the 
“live”  high-pressure  Touch-o-matic 
takes  all  the  muscle  work  out  of  lifting 
and  lowering  working  equipment. 


Remember — in  choosing  your  new 
tractor,  it’s  perjormance  that  counts  .  .  . 
and  that’s  where  the  “40”  speaks  for 
itself. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  you  choose 
a  “40”  for  your  working  partner,  you 
can  get  just  the  matched  equipment 
you  need  at  any  time  during  the  trac¬ 
tor’s  long  life.  You  can  choose  from 
more  than  forty  integral,  hydraulic  con¬ 
trolled  tools  now  being  built  for  the 
“40.” 


The  full  line  of  matched  equipment  includes 
one-  and  two-bottom  plows.  These  are  of  the 
John  Deere  Truss-Frame  construction,  strongest 
plows  on  the  market.  Bottoms  are  genuine 
John  Deere,  famous  for  good  work,  light  draft. 
Plows  are  fully  adjustable.  Note  how  Touch-o- 
matic  lifts  plow  high  for  turning  and  trans¬ 
porting. 


TRICYCLE 

The  two-plow  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  tractor 
for  all-around  farm 
work.  Furnishes  two- 
row  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating  capacity. 


STANDARD 

The  two-plow  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  tractor 
for  all  tillage  jobs, 
mowing,  hauling,  and 
one-row  planting  and 
cultivating. 


UTILITY 

A  versatile,  low- 
built  tractor  for  field, 
grove,  orchard,  berry, 
and  vineyard  work. 
Very  stable  on  hill¬ 
side  work. 


CRAWLER 

The  rugged,  sure¬ 
footed,  three-plow, 
track-type  tractor  for 
general  farm  work 
and  for  working  in 
woodlots. 


Once  the  working  depth  is  set,  the  exclusive 
Load-and-Depth  Control  takes  over  to  auto¬ 
matically  regulate  the  working  depth  as  you 
move  along  through  the  field.  No  field  slow¬ 
downs.  No  extreme  depth  changes. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept,  F  31 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the: 

□  “40"  Tricycle  Q  ‘*40’'  Standard 
D  “40”  Utility  □  “40”  Crawler 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
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But  Not  t  ELECTRIFIED 


tThis  installation  was  adequate  when  it 
was  put  in  25  years  ago  but  it  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  dangerous  now. 


<Hli  A  good  meter  installation  on  a 
pole.  From  it,  wires  go  to  each  building. 

Vo-ag  boys  at  the  Altmar,  N.  Y.; 

High  School  learning  how  to  wire  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  R.  G.  Harvey  is  giving  the 
demonstration. 


HEN  power  lines  first  invaded 
the  open  country,  most  farm¬ 
ers  welcomed  them  because 
they  made  better  and  safer 
light  possible  without  the  need  to  fill 
and  wash  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns. 
They  thought  of  electric  power  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  handy  source  of  light  which 
usually  consisted  of  one  bulb  hanging 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  the  end 
of  an  electric  cord  with  or  without  a 
reflector. 

How  that  idea  has  changed!  Back  in 
1930,  says  one  power  company,  the 
average  farm  customer  used  647  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  of  current  a  year.  Since 
then,  the  average  has  jumped  to  over 
5,000  kilowatt  hours  a  year,  an  increase 
of  more  than  670  per  cent! 

That’s  wonderful,  because  electricity 
makes  many  farm  tasks  easier,  but 
there  is  a  sad  angl^  to  the  story  and 
that  angle  is  what  '  we  want  to  talk 
about. 

On  many  a  northeastern  farm  the 
buildings  were  wired  to  carry  the  cur¬ 
rent  necessary  for  a  few  lights.  That 
wiring  is  still  trying  (somewhat  unsuc¬ 
cessfully)  to  do  the  job  of  supplying 
current  to  milk  coolers,  ventilators, 
five-horse  motors,  quick  freezers,  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  radios,  televisions  and 
dozens  of  other  labor-saving  devices  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  story 
is  a  sad  one.  In  the  first  place,  if  your 
wiring  is  inadequate  you  are  getting 
results  from  only  part  of  the  current 
you  pay  for.  One  man  said  recently, 
that  when  the  electric  stove  was  on  he 
couldn’t  get  power  enough  to  run  his 
electric  razor.  That  is  a  sign  of  inade¬ 
quate  wiring. 

With  voltage  drop  trouble,  it  takes 
longer  to  toast  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a 
slow  hand  iron  makes  you  work  longer 


hours  to  get  the  job  done.  It  takes 
more  electricity  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  work  done  when  the  motor 
of  a  freezer  or  washing  machine  runs 
on  low  voltage.  Not  only  that,  the 
motor  life  is  shortened,  and  the  motor 
is  subject  to  burning  out. 

The  second  reason  is  that  inadequate 
wiring  is  dangerous.  It  can  cause  a  fire 
and  any  fire  is  a  major  disaster. 

These  days,  engineers  tell  us  that  no 
farm  should  be  wired  to  handle  less 
than  100  amperes  and  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  farms  should  have  wiring  to 
handle  200  amperes.  Furthermore,  they 
declare  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
northeastern  farms  are  inadequately 
wired.  Even  if  your  present  wiring  is 
reasonably  adequate,  the  chances  are, 
if  the  wiring  is  old,  it  gives  you  very 
little  opportunity  for  expansion. 


The  use  of  more  electric  equipment  is 
certainly  desirable  in  many  cases  be¬ 
cause  it  will  do  many  jobs  a  lot  cheap¬ 
er  than  you  can  hire  them  done.  Not 
only  is  it  hard  to  find  men  to  do  the 
jobs  you  want  done,  but  if  you  do  find 
them  you  will  be  paying  much  more 
than  in  former  years.  While  the  cost 
of  labor  has  been  going  up,  the  cost  of 
electric  current  has  been  going  down. 
For  example,  since  1930  the  average 
cost  per  kilowatt-hour  has  dropped  well 
over  6  cents  to  around  2  cents. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  three  pic¬ 
tures.  The  one  above  shows  a  typical 
meter  and  fuse  box  installed  many 
years  ago.  Every  bit  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  goes  through  this  meter. 


The  modern  way  is  to  have  a  meter 
on  a  pole  in  the  yard  as  shown  in  the 
picture  in  the  first  column,  and  from 
this  pole  to  have  wires  going  to  each 
building  that  is  wired  for  electricity. 
In  that  way  the  electricity  used  in  any 


A  modern  channel-type  installation.  It  is 
fed  with  heavy  wires  from  a  pole  meter. 
Each  box  services  one  piece  of  equipment 
or  several  smaller  ones.  More  boxes  can 
be  added  when  more  electrical  equipment 
is  bought. 

building  does  not  first  pass  -through 
some  other  building.  In  the  picture 
above  you  see  a  modern  fuse  box. 
This  will  handle  current  for  heavy 
equipment  such  as  motors,  milk  coolers, 
etc.,  and  can  be  easily  expanded.  Each 
box  handles  the  electricity  for  one  piece 
of  heavy  equipment  or  several  pieces 
of  smaller  equipment,  and  when  you 
need  to  expand  the  service,  another 
box  can  be  readily  added. 

The  picture  below  is  typical  of  a 
scene  that  could  be  duplicated  in  a 
good  many  high  school  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture.  Mr.  R.  G.  Har¬ 
vey  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation  Company  is  explaining  to 
a  group  of  vo-ag  boys  the  essentials  of 
good  farm  wiring.  These  boys  will  be 
using  more  and  more  electric  equip¬ 
ment  in  years  to  come,  and  right  now 
will  be  in  a  position  to  inspect  the  wir¬ 
ing  on  their  own  farms. 

On  many  farms  the  wiring  is  now 
inadequate  because  the  owner  has  nev¬ 
er  before  had  the  situation  called  to  his 
attention.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  give 
your  wiring  a  look.  If  the  building  was 
wired  several  years  ago  and  if  you 
have  added  quite  a  lot  of  equipment 
since,  you  can  be  almost  certain  that  it 
needs  revision.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
sooner  a  re-wiring  job  is  done  the 
better. 
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If  AMPLER 


Truly  the  first  two-in-one  lightweight 
elevator!  For  grain,  ear  corn,  ensilage, 

cotton  seed,  nuts.  Then  quick  as  a 
wink  converts  to  a  bale  handler 
with  a  speed  reducer.  Lengths 
to  28  ft.  Underslung 
motor  mount.  Gas  or 
Ifek  electric  power. 


plus  two  other 
great  new  models 


MODEL 


MODEL  50  —Weighs  only  92  lbs.,  in 

16  ft.  length  without  power.  Extensions  available. 
5Va"  trough.  All  bolted  construction.  Single  chain 
and  plow-contour  rubber  flights. 


MODEL  60  —Gets 

right  inside  of  bins,  makes 
quick  work  of  loading  and 
unloading  trucks.  Standard 
lengths  16  through  28  ft. 
Weighs  only  99  lbs.,  in  16- 
ft.  chain  mode!  without 
power.  Greater  capacity 
6Va"  trough.  Also  available 
with  rubber  belt. 


and  0££L. 


extras  for  extra  service 


Get  the  complete  story  of  how 
these  amazing  new  units  can  help 
you.  See  your  Harvest-Handler 
dealer  or  write  for  our  brand 
new  catalog. 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION 


44  Stahl  Rd. 


Extension  sections,  rubber  tired  dollys,  hood  and  swivel 
spout,  speed  reducer,  bale  pusher  and  many  other  acces¬ 
sories  for  greater  year  'round  efficiency. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  No.  Cherry  Street/  Poughkeepsie/  N.  Y. 
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Last  year  I  planted  50  strawberry 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  berries  began  to 
ripen,  the  robins  began  eating  them. 
Could  you  give  me  information  on  how 
to  stop  them  from  ruining  my  straw¬ 
berries? 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  pre¬ 
vention  for  damage  to  strawberry 
plants  by  robins.  My  experience  has 
been  that  most  of  the  damage  comes 
to  those  berries  that  ripen  early,  and 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
total  damage  is  likely  to  be  less  than 
you  think  at  first  glance.  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  pre¬ 
vention  in  the  home  garden  is  to  plant 
the  rows  reasonably  close  together,  say 
three  feet,  and  let  the  runners  fill  in 
the  area  between  the  rows.  Then  if  you 
have  vigorous  growing  plants,  you  will 
get  a  heavy  cover  of  leaves  so  that  the 
birds  won’t  see  the  berries  so  readily. 
Some  varieties,  of  course,  tend  to  grow 
larger  foliage  than  others. 

If  any  reader  has  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  we  certainly  hope  that  he  will 
write  us  so  that  we  can  pass  the  infor¬ 
mation  along  to  other  readers. — H.L.C. 

Is  lack  of  moisture  often  a  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  size  of  the  potato  crop? 

It  is  figured  that  a  first-class  growth 
of  potatoes  will  use  as  much  as  iy2 
inches  of  water  per  week.  Normal 
summer  rainfall  seldom  supplies  this- 
amount. 

There  are  two  things  you  can  do. 
You  can  irrigate  or  you  can  build  up 
the  humus  supply  of  the  soil  which 
tends  to  store  water  and  hold  it  until 
the  crop  needs  it.  It  takes  more  than 
300  pounds  of  water  to  produce  a 
pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  form  of  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Somewhere  I  read  about  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  stalks  of  corn  per  acre  to  get  a 
good  yield  per  acre.  I  lost  the  information 
and  I  wonder  if  you  have  it. 

One  recommendation  is  to  have  8,000 
stalks  per  acre  on  ground  of  rather  poor 
fertility.  To  get  this  number  of  stalks 
you  would  plant  corn  22"  apart  in 
3-foot  rows  and  you  might  expect  to 
get  50  bushels  of  grain  or  10  tons  of 
silage.  If  you  have  ground  rich  enough 
to  produce  100  bushels  of  grain  or  20 
tons  of  silage,  you  need  14,000  stalks 
per  acre,  which  will  average  13”  apart 
in  3-foot  rows.  You  will  always  have 
some  “skips”  so  it  is  suggested  .that  to 
get  14,000  stalks  per  acre,  you  plant 
kernels  11"  apart. 

Does  commercial  fertilizer  kill  earth¬ 
worms? 

No.  It  is  possible  to  kill  a  plant  by 
applying  too  much  fertilizer  but  the 
plant  is  firmly  located  and  can’t  move 
away  from  a  heavy  concentration  of 
fertilizer.  An  earthworm  can  and  will 
move  if  fertilizer  annoys  him. 

In  fact,  fertilizer  indirectly  increases 
earthworms.  It  helps  them  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil 
and  it  is  humus  which  the  earthworms 
use  for  food. 

What's  the  sense  of  killing  cows  that 
react  to  the  TB  test  only  to  find  that  on 
post-mortem  that  they  have  no  lesions? 

The  post-mortem  examination  is  pri¬ 
marily  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
meat  is  satisfactory  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  probable  that  small  le¬ 
sions  are  present  in  spme  small  glands 
which  are  not  eaten.  Furthermore,  it 
takes  at  least  six  weeks  for  an  infec¬ 
tion  of  TB  to  produce  a  lesion  that  can 
be  seen,  although  invisible  one  may 
produce  a  reaction  to  the  test. 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  the 
TB  test  is  100  per  cent  accurate.  How¬ 
ever,  the  disease  has  not  been  com¬ 


pletely  eradicated  and  could  break  out 
again,  therefore,  any  suspicious  animal 
is  dangerous. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  on  the 
first  test  in  New  York  State  over  25 
per  cent  of  all  animals  tested  reacted. 
During  the  past  year,  1,338  cows  react¬ 
ed  to  the  test  which  is  .11  of  one  per 
cent  of  those  tested. 

The  original  cost  of  cleaning  out  TB 
was  enormous  but  it  was  well  worth 
the  cost,  and  the  steps  necessary  to 
keep  the  disease  under  control  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Why  is  it  that  the  butterfat  test  of  a 
herd  varies  so  much  from  month  to 
month? 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
influence  butterfat  tests.  First,  the  test 
is  likely  to  be  high  on  cows  for  a  week 
or  so  after  they  freshen.  Usually  the 
herd  te^t  is  a  little  higher  in  winter 
than  it  is  in  summer.  The  last  milk 
produced  at  a  milking  is  high  in  but¬ 
terfat  so  if  a  cow  is  not  stripped  out 
completely  it  tends  to  hurt  her  test. 

In  spite  of  all  the  causes  of  variation, 
the  test  of  a  fairly  large  herd  is  reason¬ 
ably  constant  because  the  variations  in 
individual  tests  tend  to  offset  each 
other. 

I  would  like  some  information  on  the 
various  heating  units  which  can  be  at¬ 
tached  for  use  with  a  50-gallon  pressure 
tank  for  milk  house  heating. 

Such  heaters  are  small  unit  heaters 
as  are  commonly  found  in  factories  and 
garages  and  which  consist  primarily  of 
a  small  radiator  with  a  fan  behind  it 
for  pushing  air  through,  and  use  water 
from  the  hot  water  tank  somewhat  like 
the  heater  used  in  an  automobile.  The 
smallest  size  available  is  usually  large 
enough.  Such  heaters  are  available 
from  several  companies.— P.  R.  Hoff 

Will  wood  ashes  hurt  rose  bushes? 

Wood  ashes  contain  some  potash 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  contained 
in  ordinary  commercial  fertilizer.  It  is 
not  a  complete  fertilizer  and  too  much 
could  be  added.  However,  a  moderate 
application  should  ,ielp  rather  than 
hurt  your  rose  bushes. 

In  an  orchard  where  pollination  is  poor 
caused  by  a  solid  block  of  one  variety, 
how  many  trees  should  be  grafted  to  a 
pollinating  variety  ? 

The  minimum  number  recommended 
is  one  tree  in  nine,  that  is,  every  third 
tree  in  every  third  row. 

What  variety  of  birdsfoot  is  best  for 
hay  to  be  cut  late? 

Certified  Empire. 


"Father,  What's  Your  Attitude  Towards 
Subsidizing  Newlyweds?" 


CASE 
MODEL  "200” 
•  SIDE  RAKE 


Windrow  your  hay  with  a  Model  "200”  Side  Rake  and  it 
cures  out  quickly  ...  to  be  picked  up  by  a  baler  or  chopper 
in  a  smooth  even  flow.  Side  motion  of  four-bar  reel  shortens 
travel  of  hay  . . .  saves  valuable  leaves.  Reel  adjusts  by  lever 
or  hydraulic  control  and  two-wheel  ground  drive  keeps 
speed  in  step  with  travel  in  any  gear.  Semi-mounted  model 
works  with  lower  draft  arms  of  Case  Eagle  Hitch  or  other 
3-point  hitches.  Also  available  in  drawbar  type. 


CASE 

MODEL  "140” 

*  BALER 

With  a  Case  "140”  Baler,  hay  is  handled  gently  by  floating 
pick-up  and  continuous  side  feed  to  protect  the  rich  good¬ 
ness  of  its  green  leaves.  And,  with  slicing  and  compressing 
done  by  separate  plungers,  power  peaks  do  not  occur  at  the 
same  time.  Result  is  smooth,  firm  bales  . . .  more  capacity  * . . 
clean  slices  for  easy  feeding  .  .  .  longer  baler  life.  With  a 
Case  "140”  Baler,'  bales  are  twine-tied  to  stay  tied  with 
regular  twine. 


QUICK- 

CHANGE 

CHOPPER 


Case  Forage  Harvesters,  both  standard  and  long-cut  models 
help  you  harvest  any  forage  crop  fast  .  .  .  when  at  its  best 
for  protein,  vitamin  and  mineral  content.  You  can  change 
to  any  gathering  unit  in  just  a  few  minutes.  Windrow  unit 
handles  big  windrows  of  hay  gently.  Cutter-bar  unit  permits 
daily  harvesting  of  lush,  high-protein  grasses  for  green 
feeding.  Row-crop  unit  handles  corn,  sorghums  .  .  .  any 
row  crop. 


You’ll  like  the  many  time,  labor  and  crop-saving  features  of 
these  new  Case  haying  machines.  They’ll  help  you  keep  more  of 
the  precious  nutrients  in  your  hay  .  .  .  help  you  keep  down  man¬ 
hours  of  labor.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  about  the  Case  Income  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  Find  out  how  you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  cost- 
reducing  machines  when  you  need  them  and  pay  for  them  when 
you  have  money  coming  in. 


Name 


Pose  Office 


4-WAY 

PORTABLE 

ELEVATOR 


RFD _ State. 


Move  baled  hay  to  mow  or  stack  .  .  .  corn  or  small  grain  to 
crib  or  bin  .  .  .  with  the  Case  "E-2”  Four-Way  Portable 
Elevator  that  elevates  crops  quickly,  easily  and  economically 
up  to  45  degrees.  Designed  with  built-in  balance  for  easy 
set  up  and  handy  transport  by  one  man.  Wide  selection  of 
power — engine,  electric  motor,  belt  or  tractor  PTO. 


What  else 


Check  below  or  write  on  blank  line  any  farm  machine 
or  tractor  that  interests  you.  Send  to  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  D-  114,  Racine,  Wis. 

O  Model  "200”  Side  Rake  □  Choppers 

□  "140”  Baler  □  Elevators 


FOR  MORE  ABOUT  THE  NEW  THINGS 
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Tfiey  m/  LOOK  elite 
tint  h  tapiotf  fias  SOIM THING  IWK 

Filter  disks,  too,  may  look  alike  at  a  glance.  But  those  who  depend  on 
tnilk  or  cream  for  cash  income  know  there’s  a  real  difference  in  the  safety, 
reliability  and  extra  protection  engineered  in  the  Grand  Champion  Filter 
Disks.  That’s  why  quality  milk  producers  from  coast  to  coast  in  a 
national  survey  chose  Rapid-Flo  Fibre-Bonded  Filter  Disks  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  two  to  one  over  the  next  three  brands  combined ! 


Use... 


The  Grand  Champion  for 
Extra  Safety  • 
Extra  Reliability  • 
Extra  Protection  • 

Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  give  you  more  than  safe  filtration. 
At  no  extra  cost  you  get  a  reliable  farm  sediment  check-up 
. . .  extra  protection  so  vital  today  in  quality  milk  production. 
All  Rapid-Flo  Disks  are  (Q)  Fibre-Bonded  —  a  size  and  type 
to  fit  your  strainer.  Your  dairy  supplier  will  be  glad  to  provide 
you  with  Rapid-Flo— the  GranjJ  Champion  Filter  Disk, 


Filter  Products 
Division 


4949  West  65th  Street  .  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


Horse  lame?  Can’t  work? 
Savoss  gives  DEEP  DOWN 
relief— gets  sure  results! 

Famous  formula  of  6  non-blistering 
counter-irritants  does  wonders  for 
painful  swellings  and  stiffness  that 
cause  layups.  54  years  of  success. 

Savoss  is  no  simple  rub-down  or  leg 
brace.  Concentrated  formula  checks 
inflammation  and  deep-seated  troubles 
by  speeding  fresh  blood  to  the  skin 
and  to  tissues  deep  down  below  the 
skin.  Quickly  relieves  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscle  soreness  in  leg,  shoulder, 
hip  and  stifle.  Savoss  is  guaranteed  to 
relieve  any  disabling  trouble  external 
treatment  can  help,  or  money  refunded.  $3.00  at 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Pljpr  I  Send  for  72-page  book  :  “Guide  to 
■■  lx  •*  r  I  Lameness  &  Unsoundness.”  SAVOSS. 
1  11  ■  Corral Pk.,Whitestone,N.Y.,  Dept.  O 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  T1FTON,  GA. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting, no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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How  We  Cut  Spraying  Time 
on  Fruit 


By  T.  E.  La  MONT, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Grower 


HE  year  1946  was  the  last  one 
that  we  did  all  our  spraying 
with  high  pressure  sprayers.  In 
1947  we  started  using  a  Speed 
Sprayer  Model  36.  This  machine  was 
used  for  5  years,  1947-51,  and  then 
traded  for  a  36L  machine  which  was 
used  in  1952' and  1953.  The  high  press¬ 
ure  sprayer  was  used  after  1946  on 
those  blocks  where  the  trees  were 
smaller  and  on  an  old  block  where  the 
trees  were  all  sizes  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
plants.  The  high  pressure  sprayer  has 
been  used  less  and  less  even  on  these 
blocks  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  used  a  filler  truck  most  of  the 
time  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949.  After 
that,  the  filler  truck  was  not  used  on 
apples  because  of  the  convenience  of 
refilling  stations.  In  1953  we  went  from 
IX  to  3X  concentration  (3  times  as 
much  material  per  tank)  in  all  sprays 
except  the  dormant,  the  oil,  and  thin¬ 
ning  sprays. 

Our  figures  were  summarized  for 
each  of  the  8  years,  but  for  convenience 
of  presentation,  only  4  years  are  shown 
in  the  table.  These  4  years  accurately 
reflect  the  trend;  the  years  1947  and 
1948  were  very  similar  to  1949  and 
1950  to  1951. 


in  1946;  it  took  only  about  %  hour  in 
1953  to  cover  an  acre  on  both  sides. 
About  4  acres  from  both  sides  or  8 
acres  on  one  side  were  covered  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  in  10  hours,  80  acres  were 
covered  from  one  side,  on  the  average. 

During  the  scab  season  we  covered 
100  acres  on  one  side  in  9  hours.  For 
apple  scab  we  spray  only  from  one 
side  and  cover  ahead  or  during  the  rain. 
The  speed  of  travel  is  governed  by  the 
wind  conditions  which  affect  the  spray 
material  reaching  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
When  conditions  are  favorable  we 
travel  5  miles  an  hour.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  sprays  we  usually  travel  3y2  to  4 
miles  an  hour. 


The  change  from  high  pressure 
sprayers  to  Speed  Sprayer  and  refill 
truck  cut  the  man  labor  in  half  (see 
table).  Eliminating  the  refill  truck  cut 
out  one-third  of  the  man  labor  used 
with  the  Speed  Sprayer  and  refill  truck. 
The  change  from  IX  to  3X  concentra¬ 
tion  reduced  the  man  labor  31  per  cent; 
the  man  labor  per  acre  per  spray  de¬ 
creased  from  .39  to  .27  per  acre  per 
spray  or  one  man  did  in  2  days  what 
formerly  required  3  days.  Thus  in  1953 
the  man  labor  per  acre  per  spray  was 
less  than  one-quarter  that  used  in  1946. 
During  this  period  the  number  of 
sprays  increased  from  9  V2  to  15  (1953 
was  a  bad  scab  year).  To  apply  §y2 
sprays  in  1946  required  12.2  hours  of 
man  labor  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
4.1  hours  in  1953,  when  15  sprays  were 
applied.  In  spite  of  the  larger  number 
of  sprays,  two-thirds  of  the  man  labor 
were  eliminated  from  1946  to  1953. 

The  sprayer  hours  per  acre  show 
that  in  1946,  with  high  pressure  spray¬ 
ers,  it  took  y2  hour  to  cover  an  acre  on 
both  sides.  In  an  hour  we  covered  2 
acres  on  both  sides  or  4  acres  on  one 
side.  In  10  hours  40  acres  were  covered 
on  one  side.  In  1953,  with  the  Speed 
Sprayer  at  3X  concentration,  the  rate 
of  application  was  about  double  that 


We  nearly  always  spray  with  the 
wind,  and  spray  one  side  of  the  tree  at 
a  time. '  This  not  only  saves  material, 
but  also  doubles  the  amount  of  time 
that  a  fresh  deposit  is  there  to  kill 
moths  such  as  codling  moth  and  apple 
maggot. 

When  IX  was  used,  the  gallons  ap¬ 
plied  per  spray  were  fairly  constant  at 
about  300  gallons  per  acre  or  8  to  9 
gallons  per  tree.  When  3X  was  used, 
this  was  cut  to  about  3  gallons  or  one- 
third  that  with  IX.  Thus  the  amount  of 
spray  material  applied  per  tree  or  per 
acre  was  about  the  same  at  IX  and 
at  3X. 

Cost  of  Spraying  An  Acre 

In  calculating  costs,  man  labor  was 
figured  at  $1  an  hour  and  tractor  at  80 
cents  to  eliminate  any  trends  in  equip¬ 
ment  rates. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  number 
of  sprays  from  9  y2  in  1946  to  15  in 
1953,  the  cost  of  labor  and  power  to 
spray  an  acre  for  the  season  decreased 
from  $21.96  to  $16.50 — a  decrease  of 
$5.46  or  about  25  per  cent,  (see  table 
1.) 

The  cost  of  spray  material  per  acre 
nearly  doubled  from  1946  to  1953.  This 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Reduction  in  Spraying  Time  on  La  Mont  Fruit  Farm,  1946  to  1953 
90  acres  of  apples,  3,100  trees 


High 

pressure 

sprayer 

1946 

One  Speed  Sprayer  and 
one  high  pressure  rig 

Refill  IX  3X 

truck 

1949  19S1  19S3* 

Man  hours  per  acre 

12.2 

6.4 

4.7 

4.1 

Number  of  sprays 

91/2  ** 

11 

12 

15 

Man  hours  per  acre  per  spray 

1.28 

.58 

.39 

.27 

Sprayer  hours  per  acre  per  spray 

.55 

.42 

.36 

.26 

Gallons  per  tree  per  spray 

8.4 

8.8 

8.0 

3.1* 

Cost  per  acre 

Labor  and  power 

$21.96 

$22.74 

$17.85 

$16.56 

Material 

$27.10 

$31.75 

$45.96 

$52.76 

Bushels  per  acre 

251 

278 

388 

290 

Spraying  cost  per  bushel 

20c 

20c 

16c 

24c 

*In  1953  the  dormant,  the  oil  and  thinning  sprays  were  applied  at  IX  or 
iy2X.  The  gallons  were  reduced  to  3X  in  above  table. 

**  In  1946  one  dust  was  applied.  Since  1948  no  dusting  was  done. 
Bushels  per  acre  are  tree  run  and  are  averages  for  2  years:  1946  and 
1947,  1948  and  1949,  1950  and  1951,  and  1952  and  1953. 
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OUR  FOREMOST  NEED 

By  FRANK  G.  CLEMENT 
Governor  of  "’ennessee 

I  HAVE  said  many  times  in  the  last 
several  years  that  the  first  and 
foremost  need  of  the  world  is  re¬ 
ligion— a  renewal  of  our  faith  in 
God.  At  the  same  time  I  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  religious  matters  lie 
beyond  the  legislation  of  the  state. 
But  I  remind  you  that  it  was  the 
support  of  a  great  religious  heri¬ 
tage  that  buttressed  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  early  years  of 
this  struggling  republic. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  ask 
why  a  governor  wants  to  talk 
about  God,  my  response  is  that  if 
I  could  find  any  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  in  politics,  if  I 
could  find  an  economic  system  that 
alone  would  assure  us  freedom  and 
peace  I  would  confine  myself  to 
those  fields.  But  I  cannot. 


for  your  garden 

PLANS 

Here  are  a  few  gardening  sugges¬ 
tions  from  my  own  experience : 

1.  Don’t  grow  a  lot  of  vegetables  you 
don’t  like  and  that  your  family  won’t 
eat.  But  do  plant  enough  of  those 
you  do  like  so  that  if  it  happens  to 
be  a  poor  season  you’ll  still  have 
plenty. 

2.  Plan  to  have  some  perennials  like 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  and  berries. 

3.  Use  plenty  of  fertilizer,  and  plan 
some  way  td  get  organic  matter  into 
your  garden. 

4.  In  order  to  avoid  weeds  and  disease, 
change  your  garden  spot  every  three 
or  four  years  if  you  can. 

5.  Plan  to  dust  or  spray  to  control  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects.  Instructions  on 
how  to  do  it  will  be  found  in  your 
American  agriculturist. 

6.  Grow  some  flowers.  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone! 

7.  Plan  to  cut  down  all  the  hand  work 
possible.  You  can  do  this  by  the  use 
of  a  garden  or  field  tractor  and  by 
the  right  use  of  weed  killers.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  send  you  free 
a  short  statement  on  weed  killers  for 
various  purposes,  and  how  to  use 
them,  if  you  will  write  us  for  it.  It 
is  a  reprint  of  page  1  March  20  issue. 
Address  your  letters  to  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,  Department  W  K , 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—E.R.E. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOW  WE  CUT  SPRAYING 
TIME  ON  FRUIT 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

increase  was  due  to  more  sprays,  the 
addition  of  miticides,  and  to  the  higher 
cost  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in 
1953  than  in  1946;  the  cost  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  used  in  1946  was  12  cents  a 
pound,  and  Rochester  flotation  sulfur 
paste  2  cents. 

Yields  per  acre  have  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  during  this  8-yeab  period.  Yields 
were  highest  in  1950  and  1951  when  the 
apple  crop  was  large  in  the  State  and 
nation.  The  total  spraying  cost  per 
bushel,  including  material  and  cost  of 
application,  was  20  cents  a  bushel  from 
1946  to  1949.  With  the  high  yields  of 
1950  and  1951,  the  spraying  cost  drop¬ 
ped  to  16  cents,  but  it  reached  the  high 
point  of  24  cents  in  1953. 

Good  commercial  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  was  obtained  throughout 
the  whole  period. 

—  A. a.  — 

Branches  and  limbs  that  have  been 
Pruned  from  apple  and  peach  orchards 
and  placed  in  a  pile  outside  the  or¬ 
chard  make  a  good  home  for  bark 
beetles.  If  the  brush  is  left  in  a  pile  too 
*°ng  before  burning,  the  beetles  may 
baove  into  the  orchard. 


With  5  ft.  cutter-bar  and  crank  adjustable  reel,  the  Forage 
Clipper  brings  in  a  standing  crop  with  less  work,  less  help. 
Cuts,  chops,  loads  in  a  single  field  operation. 


o  nce  through  the  field  with  a  Massey-Harris  Forage  Clip¬ 
per  and  your  crop  is  in.  A  single  field  operation  and 
green  forage  crops  are  ready  for  the  silo.  No  mowing.  No 
raking.  No  stacking. 

So  easy  ...  so  fast!  It’s  the  surest  way  to  get  the  jump 
on  the  weather  .  .  .  preserve  all  the  natural  quality  and  leafy 
nutrition  in  good  hay. 

It’s  the  same  with  the  pick-up  or  row  crop  attachment  in¬ 
stalled.  You  move  right  along  .  .  .  clear  fields  of  windrowed 
hay  or  tough  hybrid  corn  in  record  time  —  put  up  better  hay, 
more  palatable  corn  silage. 

«  The  reason  is  simple  design  and  controlled  feeding.  Hay 
moves  up  the  conveyor  in  a  smooth,  uniform  flow  .  .  .  speeded 
up  by  beaters  .  .  .  cut  to  selected  lengths  at  the  36-inch  spiral 
knife  ...  up  the  blower  and  into  the  wagon  ...  so  fast  you’ll 
wonder  where  the  field  went. 

More,  you’ll  like  the  gentle  handling  .  .  .  the  heavy  leaf 
count  the  Massey-Harris  Forage  Clipper  assures.  There’s  less 
threshing  of  your  crop  .  .  .  less  beating  in  the  low  velocity 
fan  .  . .  bigger  capacity  in  its  clog-free  operation. 

*  See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  complete  details.  Find 
out  how  the  Forage  Clipper  cuts  labor  costs  .  .  .  requires  less 
power  .  .  .  delivers  high  quality  feed.  For  folder,  write  The 
Massey-Harris  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  D-85,  Racine,  Wis. 


Pick-up  attachment 
cleans  up  heavy  win¬ 
drows  fast.  Attaches 
in  place  of  cutter- 
bar  and  reel.  Simple 
hook-up.  Factory  in¬ 
stalled  if  desired. 


Corn  table  gives  you  3-way  all-pur¬ 
pose  machine.  Attaches  to  main  ma¬ 
chine  with  same  brackets  as  hay 
table  for  quick  changeovers. 


Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2500  W  authorized  dealers 

"'-y  ,  •*  ™  v  '  w  >  ' 


Spiral  type  knife 
36-inch  length 
.  4  blades 


Low  velocity 
blower 
.  .  .  less 
separation 


Hydraulic 
table  control 
,  .  .  standard 
8-inch 
Stroke  ram 


3-speed  Forage 
Blower  handles  green 
silage,  grain, 
chopped  hay 


Feed  rolls 
automatically 
adjust 
to  load 


Reversible, 

hardened  steel 
shear  plate 


See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . Giuffre  Bros. 

ATLANTA  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

AUBURN . Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONVILLE  . C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  . -M.  J.  Emeriing 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANAJOHARIE . Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Donald  Howard 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm  Equip. 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE  J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronckowiak 

Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 

CLINTON  . George  Marsh 

COHOES...  Emeriek  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS .  Wilson's 

DAVENPORT  Durward  Maccracken 

D^RUTTER . H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 


EARLVILLE . Morgan  Sales  &  Ser. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT. ...S.  L.  Drown  & 


Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . L.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmers'  Supply  Co. 


FRANKLINVILLE  C. A.  Phillips  &  Son 
GREENWICH. Leland  R.  Robertson 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo's  Sales  & 

Ser. 

HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HIGHLAND . Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL  . Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA . Moravec  Garage 

JEFFERSONVILLE  Jeffersonville  Ga. 
KEESEVILLE  Thompson's  Mach.Weld. 

LANCASTER .  ..Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT  .  Max  Hvde 

MILLERTON  Sco-Land  Farm  Mch'y. 
NAPLES . C.  W.  Guile 


NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
NORTH  JAVA. ...Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH  . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO . J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS . Rut, nail's  Garage 

PRESTON  HOLLOW  Lloyd’s  Garage 
PULASKI. ...Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle  &  Co.  Inc. 

RICHVILLE . E.  ,  J.  Reed 

STONE  RIDGE. .George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG.  .  G.  C.  Marquart  & 
Sons,  Impl. 

TYRONE . Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

VOORHEESVILLE . New  Salem 

Garage 

WALLKILL....Wallkill  Fm.  Supplies 
WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co 
WATERPORT  Parson's  Trac.  &  Impl. 
WATERTOWN  Northern  lmpl.Co.lnc. 
WEEDSPORT  .  O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WESTBROOKVILLE  Westbrookville 

Garage 


WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN  ..Rusweiler’s  Garage 
DEERFIELD  STREET  Ackley's  Garage 

GLADSTONE  . H.  B.  Motors 

HAMMONTON . Farm  Machinery 

Service 

HANOVER  Suburban  Pow.  Eq.,  inc. 
H!GHTSTOWN....Hight's  Fm.  Equip. 

MALAGA . R.  H.  Vassallo 

MAYS  LANDING  Herman  G.  Liepe 

MT.  HOLLY . Cooney  Welding  & 

Machine  Inc. 

NESHANIC  STATION . J.  S.  Covert 

PARAMU5.  . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

PINE  BROOK  Shulman  Equip.  Co. 

RIVERTON  . Carvel  Sparks 

SADDLE  RIVER  . D.  A.  Pell 

STEWARTSVILLE  Esposito  Fm.  Mch'y. 
SUSSEX. ...Sussex  Welding  &  Farm 

Equip.  Co. 

WICKATUNK . Conover  Bros. 

WOODSTOWN Rudolph  Franien 


PHILIP  J.  NICE,  SR.  (right) and 
son,  PHILIP,  JR.,  shown  ex¬ 
amining  part  of itheir  Agrico- 
grown  corn  crop.  Cribs  shown 
above  contain  5955  bu.  of  ear 
corn,  part  of  Mr.  Nice’s  better 
than  166-bu.-per-acre  yield. 
Typical  Agrico  result,  thatl 


“ON  36  ACRES,  I  AVERAGED  OVER  166  BU.  EAR 

CORN  PER  ACRE!”  — Philip  J.  Nice ,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


It  doesn’t  take  much  figuring  to  show  that  the  more  bushels  or  pounds 
of  crop  produced  per  acre,  the  greater  your  net  profit.  And,  neighbor, 
that’s  why  this  year  especially,  you’ll  want  to  cash  in  on  the  EXTRA 
yield-producing  punch  that’s  part  of  every  Agrico  Fertilizer. 

Twenty-year  Agrico  users  like  Philip  J.  Nice,  of  Akron,  N.  Y.,  have 
compared  Agrico  with  other  well-known  fertilizers— and  check  tests 
prove,  time  after  time,  that  Agrico  makes  more  money  for  the  farmer. 
Writes  Mr.  Nice: 

“We’ve  been  using  Agrico  for  20  years,  and  frequent  side-by-side 
field  checks  prove  that  Agrico  gives  us  bigger  yields  of  better-quality 
crops. 

“Last  year,  on  36  acres  of  corn  harvested  for  grain,  we  ap¬ 
plied  500  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  per  acre — and  results  were 
outstanding!  Though  a  wet  Spring  delayed  planting,  and  dry 
weather  set  in  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  we  averaged 
better  than  166  bu.  ear  corn  to  the  acre.  On  some  acres,  yields 
went  as  high  as  17  5  bushels! 


$57.40  EXTRA  Crop  Income  Per  Acre! 

“With  average  yields  in  this  section  running  to  125  bu.  per 
acre,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  Agrico  gave  us  41  bu.  MORE  corn  per 

acre.  Figuring  ear  corn  at  $  1 .40  per  bu., 
our  added  crop  income  came  to  $  5  7.40 
per  acre.  Even  deducting  the  $10.  per 
acre  it  cost  us  for  Agrico,  our  EXTRA 
net  gain  per  acre  was  $47.40.” 


“14  BU.  MORE  OATS  PER  ACRE!” 


*252.  MORE  MILK— *312.  LESS  FEED! 


*I585  EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  ON  BEANS! 


There’s  an  Agrico  for  every  crop,  and  here’s 
Frank  Albeck,  of  Millville,  Pa.,  to  tell  you  about 
a  1953  comparison  test  he  made  on  oats: 

"Last  year,”  writes  Mr.  Albeck,  "I  used 
Agrico  for  the  first  time,  checking  it  against  the 
fertilizer  I  had  been  using  on  my  oats.  On  half 
of  a  1 6-acre  field  I  applied  AGRICO  FOR  SEED¬ 
ING  DOWN,  400  lbs.  per  acre,  and  on  the  rest 
used  a  competitive  4-12-12  fertilizer,  same  rate. 
At  harvest,  Agrico  produced  69j^  bu.  oats  per 
acre,  14  bu.  MORE  oats  per  acre  than  the  other 
fertilizer.  With  oats  worth  70<f  per  bu.,  Agrico 
made  me  $10.  EXTRA  profit  per  acre — gave  me 
more  and  better-quality  straw  as  well!” 


FRANK  ALBECK,  Millville,  Pa. 


PAUL  J.  NEFF 
Clarence,  N.Y. 


Try  topdressing  pastures 
and  haylands  this  Spring 
with  AGRICO  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  &  POTASH  or 
1  8%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate.  Also,  renovate 
run-down  land  into  high- 
producing  legume  grass. 

Either  way,  you’ll  be 
money  ahead,  like  Paul  J. 

Neff,  of  Clarence,  N.  Y., 
who  writes: 

"I  had  a  10-acre  blue- 
grass  field  that  produced  only  a  ton  of  hay  a 
season  and  no  pasture.  Your  Soil  Service  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  soil  and  I  followed  recommendations, 
working  in  500  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre,  and  drilling  in  300  lbs.  AGRICO 
5-10-10  when  seeding  in  Spring  ’52. 

"In  Spring  ’53,  this  10-acre  seeding  gave  me 
60  days’  grazing  for  15  milkers  and  10  other 
head.  On  this  pasture,  milk  production  went  up 
7  lbs.  per  cow  per  day,  giving  me  $4.20  MORE 
milk  per  day  and  I  saved  $5.20  per  day  on  grain, 
hay  and  silage  for  the  15  milkers.  So,  in  just 
60  days,  I  made  $252.  MORE  milk,  saved  $312. 
on  feed  costs,  for  a  total  extra  gain  of  $564!” 


This  Spring,  use  Agrico  ; 

on  your  beans — and  plenty  ji 

of  it.  Also  plow  down  some 

18%  NORMAL  Super-  j 

phosphate  before  plant¬ 

’ll  JpEr  \ 

ing.  John  Schilling,  of 

flkf  ~  ../lip 

Basom,  N.  Y.,  did  just  1 

this  last  year  with  the  fol- 

fir  * 

lowing  good  results: 

“Last  season,”  writes  I 

Mr.  Schilling,  "I  plowed  JOHN  schilling 
.  ,,  A-  Basom,  N.Y. 

down  500  lbs.  18%  NOR¬ 
MAL  Superphosphate  per  acre  and  then  used 
340  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  BEANS  per  acre  in  the 
planter.  This  increased  my  yield  by  5  bu.  per 
acre  over  a  field  with  no  18%  NORMAL  plowed 
down.  Since  those  5  extra  bushels  brought  me 
$22.50  added  crop  income,  I  got  back  the  cost 
of  the  18%  NORMAL,  plus  $15.85  EXTRA  per 
acre  in  the  bargain.  It’s  results  like  this— year 
after  year — that  have  convinced  me  that  Agrico 
and  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  are  a  real 
profit  combination  on  beans.  Using  both  of 
these  fertilizers,  I  get  the  EXTRA  yields  needed 
to  keep  today’s  farm  profits  up!” 


rpjaq  MAftlEV  MJIITED*  Whatever  your  crop,  MAKE  IT  AGRICO— and  make  more  money!  Order  from  your  Agrico 
■  wb  IflUllE  I -IflfllltKe  or  A.A.C.  Dealer,  and  cash  in  BIG  on  that  Agrico  DIFFERENCE  in  yield  and  quality. 


Produced  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix,  N.  Y.)  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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Those  Hard  Milking  Cows 


The  other  day  we  saw  a  hard  milk¬ 
ing  cow  that  had  recently  freshened. 
The  owner  reported  that  she  had  al¬ 
ways  milked  easy  enough  in  other 
years,  but  this  time  she  freshened 
with  a  hind  teat  that  could  be  milked 
only  by  using  a  milk  tube.  Such  cases 
are  fairly  common  in  dairy  herds,  with 
teats  sometimes  being  closed  so  that 
a  milk  tube  can’t  even  be  used  for 
draining  the  quarter. 

Any  one  of  several  different  causes 
can  be  responsible  for  this  condition. 
A  so-called  “milk  stone”  resembling  a 
piece  of  lime  from  an  old-fashioned 
tea  kettle  is  sometimes  involved. 
These  stones  then  get  into  the  duct  of 
a  teat  to  cut  off  the  milk  flow  like  a 
ball  in  a  water  valve.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  hard’  milking  is  due  to 
tumors  or  loose  flaps  of  lining  in  the 
teat  canal. 

Occasionally  a  small  clot  of  blood 
comes  down  in  the  teat  to  form  an  ob¬ 
struction.  Sometimes  there  are  natural¬ 
ly  over-strong  sphincter  muscles  in  the 
teat  ends  to  cause  hard  milking  just 
as  exceptionally  weak  ones  will  permit 
leaking  of  milk  from  the  teats. 

However,  the  commonest  cause  of 
hard  milking  is  some  kind  of  an  injury 
or  infection  that  has  resulted  in  a 
thickening  or  growing  together  of  the 
lining  of  the  milk  duct.  Narrowing  of 
the  canal  may  be  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  tip  of  the  teat  or  may  extend 
upward  for  some  distance.  Injuries  are 
usually  due  to  trampling  on  the  teats, 
but  in  some  cases  they  occur  in  calf- 
hood  when  animals  are  allowed  to  suck 
each  other.  In  many  cases  an  attack 
of  mastitis  is  believed  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  scar  tissue  that  thick¬ 
ens  the  lining  of  a  teat  duct. 

The  trouble  is  self-evident  at  milk-, 
ing  time,  but  it  isn’t  always  easy  to 
determine  the  exact  cause.  When  all 
four  quarters  milk  hard,  the  condition 
is  usually  due  to  over-strong  sphinc¬ 
ter  muscles  that  represent  an  inherited 
characteristic.  A  milk  stone  or  clot  of 
blood  can  generally  be  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  teat  to  alternately  permit 
and  prevent  milking.  Inserting  a  milk 
tube  will  often  serve  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  teat,  with 
milk  coming  out  easily  after  the  ob¬ 
struction  is  passed. 

Feeling  will  show  when  milk  is  held 
back  at  the  tip  of  a  teat,  and  some¬ 
times  the  thickened  lining  of  a  milk 
canal  can  be  felt  as  a  fibrous  cord.  First 
calf  heifers  that  freshen  with  hard 
milking  quarters  have  generally  had 
teats  injured  through  sucking  by  other 
animals  in  calfhood.  In  other  cases  a 
history  of  teat  injuries  or  mastitis  at¬ 
tacks  may  help  to  indicate  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  trouble. 

Treatment  depends  on  the  causative 
factor.  Blood  clots  or  milk  stones  can 
usually  be  forced  out  through  the  end 
of  the  teat,  but  it’s  probably  best  to 
have  a  veterinarian  “freeze”  the  teat 
with  a  local  anesthetic  to  avoid  hurt¬ 
ing  the  cow. 

Tumors  or  lining  flaps  in  the  teat 
canal  will  have  to  be  removed  surgical¬ 
ly.  Thickened  lining  is  best  removed 
surgically,  too,  since  the  use  of  dilators 
and  milk  tubes  seldom  results  in  perm¬ 
anent  improvement.  When  trouble  is 
due  to  over-strong  sphincter  muscles, 
they  will  have  to  be  partly  or  complete¬ 
ly  cut  to  relax  them  so  milk  has  a 
chance  to  get  through  the  end  of  the 
teat. 

The  services  of  a  veterinarian  are  de¬ 
sirable  when  teat  surgery  of  any  kind 
is  necessary,  for  he  will  have  both  the 
knowledge  and  special  instruments  that 
are  required  for  satisfactory  results.  In 
addition,  he  will  take  proper  steps  to 
guard  against  infection  that  always 


has  a  good  chance  of  following  such 
surgery. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
inheritance  of  hard  milking  tendencies, 
of  course.  However,  following  these 
recommendations  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  reduce  hard  milking  due  to  other 
causes: 

1.  Make  stalls  big  to  minimize  teat 
injuries. 

2.  Manage  calves  so  they  have  no 
chance  to  suck  each  other. 

3.  Be  sure  milker  vacuum  doesn’t  get 
too  high. 

4.  Take  off  milkers  carefully  so  teat 
ends  aren’t  pulled  out. 

5.  Observe  a  program  designed  to 
minimize  mastitis  attacks. 

—  A.  A.  — 

”€AT  MILK”  AGAIN 

READ  with  interest  your  editorial 
entitled,  “Cat  Milk”  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  your  paper.  The  milk  and  cream 
left  in  the  can  after  emptying  does  not 
go  down  the  drain  in  most  receiving 
stations  in  central  New  York.  These 
drippings  and  rinsings  are  caught  in 
milk  cans  and  set  out  for  pickup  by  a 
salvage  concern.  It  is  processed.  The 
cream  is  either  churned  or  sent  to  a 
creamery.  The'  remainder  is  made  into 
powdered  skimmed  milk  and  put  into 
containers  and  shipped  to  a  warehouse. 

I  understand  that  the  salvage  con¬ 
cern  pays  the  milk  receiving  plants 
enough  to  cover  the  trouble  of  saving 
these  drippings.  The  dairymen  do  not 
receive  pay  for  it  in  any  way.  This 
milk  still  belongs  to  the  dairymen,  even 
though  it  does  not  get  into  the  weigh 
tank.  Because  of  the  careless  handling 
of  this  residue,  I  doubt  the  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  butter  made  from  it. 

As  a  producer  of  approximately 
300,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  I 
maintain  that  there  is  only  one  place 
for  these  drippings.  That  place  is  down 
the  drain!  Dairymen  delivering  milk  to 
plants  that  salvage  these  drippings 
should  demand  that  this  practice  be 
stopped. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Why  not  pay  dairy¬ 
men  for  this  milk?  It  is  theirs.) 

Regarding  the  butter  issue,  I  feel 
that  it  is  time  we  had  some  way  of 
marking  high  quality  butter,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  which  could  be  depended  upon. 
Then  we  would  be  able  to  advertise  it 
instead  of  the  inferior  products  often 
found  on  the  market  now. 

I  feel  that  the  dairyman  has  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  meet;  either  establish  and  ad¬ 
vertise  high  quality  products  or  go 
down  in  defeat.— C.M.D.,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS 

Undoubtedly  you  have  some  of  your 
very  own,  but  here  are  a  few  “Famous 
Last  Words”  you  can  add  to  your  list: 

“There’s  plenty  more  in  the  kitchen.” 

“Who  dropped  this  card  on  the 
floor?” 

“This  horse  has  won  his  last  three 
races.” 

“My  husband  is  too  old  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  women.” 

“How’re  those  tomatoes  you  planted 
last  spring?” 

“This  looks  like  an  easy  putt.” 

“Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded.” 

“Come  on,  that  doesn’t  look  like  poi¬ 
son  ivy.” 

“Now  let’s  try  the  Tunnel  of  Love.” 

“We  will  not  be  undersold.” 

“Speed  up,  it’s  a  longflight.” 

“And  now  a  few  words  from  Senator 
Digby.” 

— J.  H.  Frandsen 

,  —  A. a.  — 

Protein  bought  through  fertilizing  a 
pasture  costs  one-sixth  as  much  as  in 
the  grain  bag. 


America  and  its  railroads 
grew  big  and  strong  together 


mmmm 


COVERED  WAGONS  carried  the 
early  American  settlers  in  search 
of  new  homesteads.  Land  was 
cheap,  but  markets  were  few  and 
far.  The  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of 
freight  averaged  about  20<1  a  mile. 


HARD  ON  THE  HEELS  of  the 

covered  wagon  came  the  railroads 
.  .  .  grangers  all.  They  were  the 
touchstone  that  changed  prairie 
trading  posts  into  thriving  market 
places,  and  frontier  settlements 
into  prosperous  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  Shipping  charges  were 
cut  in  half,  later  to  be  halved 
again  and  again.  Today  the  rail¬ 
roads’  average  revenue  per  ton- 
mile  is  less  than  lVzt. 


...AND  THEY'RE  BOTH  STILL  GROWING! 

During  the  last  century  America  grew  fast  —  and  so  did  its 
railroads ! 

Agriculture  flourished  in  vast  new  territory  as  railroads 
provided  the  means  of  moving  the  harvest  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets.  New  sources  of  raw  materials  were  discovered— it  took 
the  railroads  to  get  them  where  they  were  needed.  New  and 
better  ways  of  making  goods  were  developed— the  railroads 
carried  the  products  of  growing  industries  to  the  eager 
consumers. 

In  1954  America’s  railroads  are  still  growing  in  strength 
—  still  setting  new  records  of  efficiency  in  their  service. 

Today  railroads  haul  more  goods,  more  miles  than  all 
other  forms  of  transportation  combined.  And  their  average 
charge  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  general  trans¬ 
portation.  Yes,  this  railroad  record  is  one  big  assurance 
that,  in  the  future,- America  will  be  stronger,  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  more  prosperous  than  ever ! 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Get  em  ready 

Esso 


Be  prepared... and  save  time,  trouble  and  money 

With  a  full  season  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  planting  either 
scheduled  or  under  way,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  rugged  months  ahead.  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
has  a  complete  line  of  Esso  Farm  Products— all  specifically  made 
to  meet  the  toughest  requirements  assuring  you  of  easier,  better 
farming,  more  profitable  crops  and  profits. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  —  For 

Extra  engine  protection . ..Ex tra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck  or 
tractor.  *  y 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil— just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  A  dependable  motor  oil  for 
all-weather  conditions  and  for 
rough  going. 


New  “Total  Power”  Esso  Extra 
Gasoline  —  gives  tremendous 
power,  long  mileage  and  high  anti¬ 
knock  performance  under  load. 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  smooth  efficient  operation. 
Low  flashpoint  for  faster  starting. 
A  dependable  fuel  for  dependa¬ 
ble  performance. 


Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  —  the  newly  developed  lubricant  miracle 
which  does  a  complete  grease  job  on  all  types  of  equipment  —  trucks, 
tractors  and  passenger  cars.  Eliminates  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special- 
purpose  lubricants. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


I  Hate 
COWS 
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By  HAZEL  HERMAN 

HEN  we  came  to  the  farm  I 
was  afraid  of  cows.  I  was 
afraid  of  horses  too,  only  we 
never  had  a  horse.  Besides 
you  can  ride  a  horse,  and  I  used  to  love 
to  ride — but  all  you  can  do  with  a  cow 
is  to  call  her  names,  if  you  stand  at  a 
safe  distance.  And  let  somebody  else 
milk  her. 

I  have  been  advised  by  friends  not 
to  malign  cows  because,  said  these 
friends,  some  farmers  love  their  cows. 

Revenge  * 

Well  I  hate  cows.  I  think  I  hate 
them  worse  than  I  hate  chickens — and 
I  am  the  gal  who  was  on  crutches  five 
days  as  a  casualty  from  a  rooster  driv¬ 
ing  a  triumphant  spur  into  my  foot. 
But  you  can  always  make  a  rooster 
into  soup — if  your  husband  lets  you.  I 
once  ate  a  steak  from  a  cow  we  had, 
and  relished  it,  but  generally  you  don’t 
achieve  such  vindication  over  a  cow, 
and  I  am  the  victim  of  a  long  string 
of  them. 

The  first  cow  we  had  was  a  seven 
year-old  Holstein — a  placid  creature 
according  to  my  husband.  I  tried  to 
believe  him.  I  remembered  that  Homer 
or  somebody  gave  the  eyes  of  a  cow 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  because  noth¬ 
ing,  he  said,  was  so  calm  and  so  docile. 

I  said,  “I’ll  name  her  Griselda  after 
Patient  Griselda,”  but  Sam  said, 
“That’s  silly,  I  won’t  call  a  cow  Gris¬ 
elda.” 

I  said,  “All  right,  I’ll  name  her 
Daisy — down  in  West  Virginia  where 
I  came  from,  all  the  cows  I  ever  knew 
were  named  Daisy,  anyway  how  can 
you  ever  be  afraid  of  anything  named 
Daisy  ?” 

Then  Daisy  got  out  of  the  pasture 
and  it  took  me  two  solid  hours  of 
savage  exertion  and  exhausting  wile, 
to  recover  her. 

It  looked  simple  at  first — just  pick 
up  her  chain  and  lead  her  back.  Daisy 
munched  an  apple  and  ignored  me — 
until  I  was  within  hand’s  grasp  of  her 
chain — then  she  lumbered  off  at  a  gal¬ 
lop.  And  when  I  finally  did  get  hold 
of  her,  that  business  of  leading-her- 
back-how  did  I  get  that  idea?  Daisy 
on  one  end  of  the  chain  and  I  on  the 
other  were  from  the  first  an  unequal 
engagement.  Daisy  lumbered  off  at  a 
gallop  and  I  wasn’t  even  led,  I  was 
jerked  in  great  gallomps.  After  45  min¬ 
utes  of  this  I  was  limp.  There  was  no¬ 
body  around  just  then  to  help  so  I  had 
to  rely  on  which  was  more  intelligent 
—Daisy  and  I. 

I  finally  drove  her  parallel  to  a  line 
of  trees  and  got  her  chain  firmly 
wrapped  around  the  first.  After  I  rest¬ 
ed  and  Daisy  calmly  munched  (they 
were  apple  trees)  I  drove  her  toward 
the  next  tree  and  at  intervals  when  I 
hoped  she  wasn’t  looking,  I’d  pretend 
to  examine  an  apple,  hastily  unwrap 
the  chain  from  that  tree  and  slide  hur¬ 
riedly  to  the  next  where  again  I  anch¬ 
ored  it.  Fortunately  the  trees  extended 
directly  to  the  pasture. 

After  awhile  Daisy  got  too  old  and 
we  sold  her  and  bought  another  cow. 
In  comparison  I  wished  for  Daisy.  This 
creature — who  never  became  anything 
more  familiar  or  endearing  than  “the 
Cow”  (said  with  considerable  venom) 


ais*  * 

was  also  a  Holstein.  The  Cow  was 
younger  than  Daisy — she  was  about 
four  years  old;  a  really  huge  creature 
with  horns  and  a  temperament.  The 
Cow  seemed  to  recognize  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  I  was  afraid  of  her  and 
to  derive  great  satisfaction  from  it. 
Let  anybody  else  go  after  the  Cow  and 
she  came  like  a  docile  lamb — but  just 
send  me  after  her! 

As  I  approached  she  stopped  grazing 
and  glared.  This  was  followed  by  a 
rolling  of  the  eyes  till  the  whites 
showed.  Then  she  planted  her  feet  sol¬ 
idly  in  front  of  her,  pawed  the  ground, 
lowered  her  head  and  blew  through  her 
nose. 

When  I  could  I  retreated. 

“She  won’t  hurt  you,”  my  husband 
insisted.  “She’s  only  a  cow.”  The  way 
you’d  say  She’s-only-a-baby-lamb— all 
1050  pounds  of  her! 

But  she  has  HORNS,  I’d  argue,  and 
it’s  an  open  field — suppose  she  starts 
for  me;  there’s  nothing  to  climb  or  to 
crawl  into.  And  she  looks  just  like  a 
bull  when  it’s  ready  to  charge. 

“Did  you  ever  see  a  bull  charge?” 

“No,  but  I’m  sure  that’s  the  way 
they  look,  and  I’m  afraid  of  her.” 

“It’s  all  in  your  imagination,”  said 
Sam,  “Cows  don’t  charge.  Look  how 
quietly  she  follows  me.” 

I  wasn’t  convinced. 

Finally  one  evening  Sam  had  to  go 
some  place  right  after  supper  so  he 
sent  me  out  to  get  the  COW  while  he 
shaved. 

All  right,  I  went. 

The  Cow  stopped  grazing,  planted 
her  feet,  stamped  and  blew  through 
her  nose.  But  of  course  it  was  just  my 
imagination. 

“You  stupid  Cow,”  I  said,  “Don’t  you 
know  you  have  to  be  milked?” 

She  waited. 

I  pulled  the  chain  off  the  stake  and 
gave  it  a  tug.  “All  right,  stupid,”  I 
said,  “Come  ON!” 

She  waited.  She  was  nobody’s  foot 
that  Cow.  She  waited — until  I  haa 
moved  the  50  feet  of  chain  length  up 
the  field  from  hen — just  a  nice  dis¬ 
tance  for  a  good  charge  to  gather  mo¬ 
mentum — and  then  she  put  her  head 
down  and  charged.  Her  horns  were  just 
at  the  proper  angle  for  the  dirtiest 
kind  of  impaling. 

There  I  was — the  lone  target  in  the 
field— nothing  to  climb  up  or  to  crawl 
into — and  of  course  I  had  no  toreador’s 
cape;  Sam  forgot  to  buy  me  one. 

Well  I’m  still  smarter  than  a  cow — 
as  she  charged  toward  me  she  released 
a  lot  of  slack  in  the  chain  and  I  caught 
It  up  in  heavy  folds  and  slammed  her 
across  the  face  hard.  She  got  a  new 
look  then — frustration. 

But  she  wasn’t  defeated.  She  took 
off  across  the  pasture  for  the  house 
with  me  hanging  onto  the  chain  end. 

I  didn’t  dare  to  let  go  because  my  dar¬ 
ling  daughter  Judy,  who  was  three, 
was  standing  in  the  open,  near  the 
barn,  absolutely  entranced  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  her  mother  was  making. 

Sam  finally  heard  the  commotion 
and  came  out  with  soap  all  over  his 
face  (I  was  the  one  frothing  at  the 
mouth  by  now)  took  one  look  and  said, 
“Let  go  of  her,  you  idiot.” 

I  let  go  of  her,  grateful  not  to  be 
travelling  at  the  end  of  a  cow,  and 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Duane  Mattocks,  the  winner  of  the  calf,  is  standing  at  the  left.  Next  is  George  Ker- 
rick  who  is  president  of  the  Bradford  County  Holstein  Club;  Ray  Walters  of  Athens 
FFA  who  was  second  high  individual  in  the  contest;  and  Tom  Pepper  of  the  Canton 
FFA  who  placed  third. 


Pennsylvania  FFA  Members 
Have  Good  Contest 


LAST  PALL  the  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest  for  FFA  boys  with 
some  very  nice  incentives  to  FFA 
Chapters  and  to  individual  members. 
The  boys  were  given  the  chance  to  so¬ 
licit  memberships  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  with  a  fine  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  calf  to  go  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  winner.  In  addition,  each  Chap¬ 
ter  kept  a  10%  commission  c  i  dues 
collected. 


I  HATE  COWS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

went  face  down,  while  the  Cow  glided 
into  a  docile  amble  for  the  barn. 

Sam  said  I  must  be  crazy.  She 
wasn’t  “going”  for  me,  she  was  just 
in  a  hurry  for'  her  mash. 

Months  went  by  and  then  one  eve¬ 
ning  Sam  didn’t  get  home  until  after 
dark. 

“I’d  better  get  the  cow  in  for  him,” 
I  thought. 

Well  I  tried.  Nobody  ever  could  say 
I  didn’t  try.  This  tune  I  got  her  on  a 
short  length  of  chain — no  more  of  that 
space-to-gain-momentum  stuff.  Do  you 
think  she  would  come?  1050  pounds  of 
Holstein  didn’t  even  brace  itself 
against  123  pounds  of  me;  she  just 
stood.  Every  once  in  awhile,  just  to 
remind  me,  she’d  blow  through  her 
nostrils. 

We  had  an  old  book  down  home, 
probably  copyrighted  1829,  called  HOW 
TO  DO.  It  was  full  of  advice  on  eti¬ 
quette  proper  for  young  ladies,  and 
items  on  HOW  TO  kill  the  odor  of 
fresh  paint  in  the  house.  On  the  top  of 
every  page  was  a  maxim  or  proverb 
and  I  always  remembered  one  of  these. 
It  said — “Speak  to  a  cow  the  way  you 
would  to  your  mother.” 

It  worked. 

It’s  true  that  I  had  to  speak  to  her 
like  you  speak  to  your  mother  a  lot  of 
times,  because  she  only  came  four  pac¬ 
es  on  each  try,  but  she  was  pleased 
and  she  came.  And  I  finally  got  her 
into  the  barn  that  way. 

That  was  the  COW  I  enjoyed  the 
steak  from.  When  the  butcher  came  to 
take  her  away,  my  neighbor  said  —  “I 
couldn’t  eat  a  steak  from  a  cow  I 
owned.” 

“Well  I  could,”  I  said — “from  that 
cow!”  And  I  bought  a  four  pound 
steak — “off  that  cow”  I  stipulated 
firmly,  it  was  the  one  time  I  really  en¬ 
joyed  her.  Mostly,  I  hate  cows! 


As  a  result,  the  boys  in  9  schools 
picked  up  18  memberships  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  at  $25  apiece  and 
one  at  $12.50.  A  total  of  26  Junior 
memberships  were  secured;  128  State 
memberships  with  fees  varying  from 
$3  to  $15  and  a  total  of  112  County 
memberships  at  $1  apiece. 

The  Troy  Community  High  School 
won  the  Contest;  Athens  was  second; 
the  Tri-County  High  School  at  Canton, 
third,  and  Towanda  Valley  High  School 
was  fourth. 

Individually,  Duane  Mattocks  of 
Springfield  Township  was  high  indi¬ 
vidual  and  won  the  calf.  The  calf  was 
located  by  a  committee  made  up  of 
George  Kerrick,  Leigh  Sturdevant,  C. 
Elwin  Baldwin,  and  Leon  Ballard. 

After  locating  a  number  of  calves, 
the  final  selection  was  left  to  Duane 
who  picked  Ballard  Farm  Atlas  Joan, 
born  last  October  13  in  the  herd  of 
Ben  Ballard  and  Leon  Ballard  of  East 
Troy.  The  sire  of  this  calf  is  classified 
“very  good”.  His  daughters  tend  to 
produce  much  more  than  their  dams. 
The  dam  was  classified  “good  plus” 
and  as  a  four-year-old,  in  281  days,  or 
twice-a-day  milking,  produced  12,570 
pounds  of  milk  and  517.7  pounds  of 
fat. 

•>  —  A. A.  — 

WIIAT  DAIRY  COWS 
ATE  LAST  YEAR 

AST  YEAR  the  milk  cows  of  this 
country  ate  about  18  *4  million  tons 
of  grains  and  concentrates,  or  6  per 
cent  more  than  in  1952.  The  value  of 
the  concentrates  adds  up  to  more  than 
1%  billion  dollars.  Each  cow  ate  an 
average  of  1,676  pounds,  a  2  per  cent 
gain  over  1952  and  about  one-fifth 
more  than  she  ate  a  decade  ago. 

The  amount  of  molasses  used  in 
livestock  feed  has  increased  sharply 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
was  at  the  record  level  of  300  million 
and  334  million  gallons,  respectively, 
in  1952  and  1953.  Heavy  imports  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  greater  supplies, 
although  production  has  also  increased 
in  recent  years. 

The  amount  of  molasses  available 
for  feeding  in  1954,  especially  in  the 
first  half  of  the  calendar  year,  will 
probably  be  somewhat  below  the  re¬ 
cord  level  of  1953. 


and  you'll  get  a 


CRAINE  6-CELL 


See  for  yourself .  i 

— why  no  other  silo  can  equal  the  new 
Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave!  Let  your 
Craine  .dealer  show  you  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Greater  strength  —  actually  a 
third  wall  in  the  center  of  each  stave! 
Greater  insulating  effectiveness  —  a 
double  row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each 
stave  to  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


Get  the 

INSIDE 

story... 


Tile  Stave  Silo 


Beautiful  ?  YES  —  and  never  was  beauty 
more  practical  than  in  the  Craine  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave  Silo.  All  the  famous  features 
that  only  tile  can  give — plus  Craine  “ex¬ 
clusives”  that  mean  longer  life,  better  serv¬ 
ice,  more  profitable  feeding  on  your  farm! 


Absolutely  ACID-PROOF ! 

The  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Silo  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  corrosive  juices  found 
in  all  silage.  The  tile  stave  is  acid-proof 
in  itself — and  a  special  asphalt  caulking 
compound  seals  all  joints — to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be  damaged  by 
silage  acids. 

Write  for  FACTS  . . . 
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THE 

BLOCK 

KWH 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


HL 


WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  WALL 


Full  details,  photos  and  prices  on  the 
new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo — and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos ! 

Craine,  Inc.,  414  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


CRAINE  SILOS 


YOU  CAN  PUT 
LIFE  IN  YOUR  CALVES 

WITH  MILK-SAVER 


Ask  your  dealer  for  MILK-SAVER,  the  nutritionally  balanced, 
easily  digestible,  calf  food  that  can  save  you  up  to  400%  on 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf.  Contains  Vitamins  A,  D  and  B1* 
and  TWO  antibiotics  -  Terramycin  and  Aureomycin. 


Manufactured  by 


SERUIHG  FEED  HEEDS  SIHCE  1899 

BINGHAMTON  1,  NEW  YORK 


Please  send  me  information  on  how 
MILK- SAVER 
can  put  life  in  my  calves. 

Name: _ 

Ad  dress: - - 

City: - 


'4c  -  —  4? 


HOW? 

with  Rohm  &  Haas 

DITHANE® 

fungicide 
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NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

>±<hA>HhbUf/x. 

FRESH-ROASTED 

UTS 


50 


2 


for 


$ 


TROUBLE 


FREE 


100% 


POST¬ 

PAID 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 
Stem’s  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

“MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES-  5  for  $  3.00 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  1 0  for  $  5.00 

Grade— 1-2  feet.  Plant  two  25  for  $10.00 

or  more  for  pollination.  postpaid 

HURRY!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 
or  money  back  anytime! 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  M2  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


WATCH  YOUR 

PROFITS 

GROW 


SINCE 

1910 


PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION 

Distributed  by 
CHARLES  W.  HARRIS  CO. 

20  Somerset  Ave. 

North  Dighton,  Massachusetts 

(  W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 
|  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa,  Fla. 

I  SEND  ME  FREE  LITERATURE.  j 

I  NAME . j 

I  ADDRESS . ] 

I  CITY _ _ _ _ _ 


W.R.  AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA.  FLA  *  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


The  Home  “Groan”  Gardene 


i 


''P  HE  early  bird  always  gets  the 
*  worm,  as  any  eager  gardener  will 
be  quite  apt  to  tell  you.  Hence  the  early 
birds  are  prone  to  dash  out  and  dig  in 
their  gardens  before  the  frost  is  hardly 
off  last  year’s  pumpkin. 

These  energetic  planters  who  <3ash 
from  seed  catalog  to  garden  store  and 
back  again,  are  just  bursting  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Bent  on  transferring  a  package  of 
seed  into  a  plateful  of' food  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  they  claim,  to  a 
man,  extraordinary  clairvoyant  powers 
in  respect  to  the  weather  in  general  and 
to  possible  frosts  in  particular. 

A  late  frost  to  spoil  all  our  efforts — 
how  ridiculous! 

And  then,  alas — the  early  worm  gets 
the  bird,  but  good. 

Which  explains  the  “groan”  from 
many  a  Home  Gardener — 


*  Two  parallel  lines  don't  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  smooth  course  in 
the  process  of  planting  some 
seeds.  "I've  definitely  decided 
we're  gonna  plant  the  potatoes 
HERE  and  the  peas  over  THERE!" 
The  peas  will  be  planted  where 
she  decides,  anyway,  so  why 
waste  your  breath,  chum? 

Slff 

S*t6c  TVoACcck 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
comfortable  position  while  plant¬ 
ing  a  garden.  After  you've  spent 
several  hours  'with  your  nose 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
ground,  it  may  take  a  bit  of  pry¬ 
ing  to  get  you  back  to  a  vertical 
position  again.  Oh,  my  aching 
back! 


PAINT,  Outside,  Factory  Prices.  FREE  Catalog.  SNOW 
WHITE  PAINT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Somebody  always  seems  to  plant  something  be¬ 
hind  your  back.  You're  positive  that  line  was  run 
straight,  but  somehow  you're  surprised  to  find 
you've  dug  up  what  was  obviously  planted  yes¬ 
terday.  Come  to  think  of  it,  she  DID  mention  a 
row  had  been  put  in  previously.  Put  back  what 
you've  dug  up  and  make  a  bee  line  in  the  other 
direotion. 


When  a  hard  freeze  completely  nullifies  your 
ambitious  early  planting  spree,  there's  no  use 
offering  explanations  of  your  poor  timing  to 
your  partner.  It's  all  your  fault  and  there's  no 
way  out  of  it.  At  least  your  worries  are  over  — 
no  weeding— no  hoeing— no  nothing.  Let  your 
neighbor  worry  about  HIS  garden— you're  a  free 
man  for  the  rest  of  the  summer! 


Revolutionary 
Tractor  Drive 


with 

completely  Independent 
Power  Take-Off 


NOW 


...THE  NEW 


McCORMICK 


Farmall 


Boosts  pull-power  ON TNT  GO  I 


Instantly,  without  shifting  gears,  touching  the  clutch  or 
the  throttle  you 

•  Boost  pull-power  up  to  45  per  cent.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  with  Farmall  Super  M-TA  and  the  new  Torque  Am¬ 
plifier,  you  can  match  pull-power  to  the  load  on  the  go, 
saving  you  effort,  time,  and  fuel. 

•  Change  tractor  speed  on  the  go.  Just  pull  the  TA 
control  lever  to  reduce  speed  on  the  go.  Push  it  forward  to 
resume  full  gear  speed  without  stopping— always,  on  the  go. 

•  Choice  of  TWO  speeds  in  each  gear,  a  total  of  10  for¬ 
ward  speeds,  including  new  TA  1%  mph  low,  and  new  TA 
11 H  mph  intermediate  high.  You  have  the  exactly  right 
speed  for  each  job,  regardless  of  crop  and  field  conditions. 


A  NEW  completely  independent  Power  Take-Off  that 
maintains  rated  speed  independent  of  tractor  motion 

The  pto-driven  machine  can  be  started  or  stopped, 

with  the  tractor  standing  still  or  on  the  go. 

Non-stop  pto  operation  in  the  heaviest  crops,  due  to 

the  action  of  Torque  Amplifier  working  with  the  independ¬ 
ent  power  take-off. 

You  can’t  imagine  how  much  easier,  how  much  more 
efficient  tractor  operation  can  be  until  you  try  the  new 
Farmall  Super  M-TA.  See  it  now  at  your  International 
Harvester  Dealer’s! 


See  how  the  new  and  greater  Super  M»TA  with  Torque 
Amplifier  and  Independent  Power  Take-Off  brings  you 
easier,  more  profitable  4-plow,  4-row  farming! 


McCormick  FARMALL 


the  only  all-purpose  tractor  that  lets  you  change  speed  and  pull, 
power  to  match  crop  and  field  conditions  on  the  go  without 
touching  the  clutch,  the  throttle,  or  shifting  gears! 


10  forward  speeds!  The  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA  with  Torque 
Amplifier  gives  you  two  speeds  in  each  of  the  five  forward  gears  and 
two  in  reverse.  Instantly,  in  any  of  these  gears,  you  can  change  speed 
on  the  go  to  match  crop  and  field  conditions.  You  can  match  speed 
to  any  job. 

Instantly  boost  pull-power  up  to  45  per  cent  to  match  pull-power 
to  the  load.  Try  the  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA  on  a  four-furrow  plow 
or  any  other  heavy  load.  When  you  hit  a  tough  spot — one  that  would 
force  you  to  shift  down— use  TA  for  the  surprise  of  your  life!  Just  pull 
the  Torque  Amplifier  lever  and  instantly  boost  pull-power  up  to  45 
per  cent.  You  pull  through  on  the  go!  Simply  shove  the  TA  control 
lever  ahead  to  resume  normal  operation. 


TORQUE  AMPLIFIER  DRIVE  — heart  of  the  great  new  Farmall 


Super  M-TA.  Another  revolutionary  development  by  the  Inter¬ 
nationa!  Harvester  Company  for  easier,  more  profitable  farming. 


k  " 
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You  speed  up  your  work.  Field  tests  prove  you  can  plow  up  to  two 
more  acres  a  day  with  the  Super  M-TA  and  four-furrow  plow,  because 
you  don’t  waste  time  working  the  clutch  and  throttle  or  shifting  gears 
in  tough  spots  and  on  the  turns.  You  use  less  fuel  per  acre! 

Instantly  match  pull-power  to  the  load.  No  longer  need  you 
sacrifice  a  good  job  of  plowing  or  other  deep  tillage  work.  Instead  of 
shallowing  out  the  plow  in  tough  going,  use  TA!  Instantly,  you  get  the 
pull-power  you  need  to  keep  going  non-stop,  turning  deep,  uniform 
furrows.  With  the  Farmall  Super  M-TA  YOU  control  the  quality  of 
work,  instead  of  letting  soil  conditions  govern  the  kind  of  job  you  get. 


Non-stop  turning  is  easy  with  the  Super 
M-TA  and  Torque  Amplifier.  Simply  pull  the 
TA  control  before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
row.  Instantly,  the  tractor  slows  down  to  a 


safe,  easy  turning  speed  under  increased 
power,  giving  you  ample  time  to  handle 
steering,  braking,  and  hydraulic  control.  Re 
sume  speed  by  pushing  TA  lever  forward 


Farmall  Super  M-TA  brings  you  revolutionary 

new  performance  on  the  power  take-off 


For  the  first  time,  you  can  adjust  tractor  speed 
to  field  conditions  without  touching  clutch, 
throttle  or  gear  shift,  while  maintaining  the 
pto-driven  machine  at  rated  speed !  This  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  performance  results  from  the 
combined  action  of  Torque  Amplifier  and  the 
new  independent  power  take-off  for  Farmall 
Super  M-TA. 

Try  the  Super  M-TA  on  a  big  capacity  pto 
machine  such  as  the  25  ton-per-hour 
McCormick  No.  20-C  field  harvester  (above). 
Imagine  that  you  are  coming  to  an  extra 


heavy  spot  in  the  windrow,  to  a  ditch,  an 
irrigation  border,  or  a  steep  grade.  Instead 
of  stopping  and  shifting  to  a  lower  gear,  use 
TA!  Instantly,  tractor  speed  is  reduced  and 
draw  bar  pull-power  increased  without  reduc¬ 
ing  rated  speed  of  the  pto-driven  machine. 
Whether  you  increase  or  decrease  travel  speed, 
the  Super  M-TA  with  independent  power  take¬ 
off  provides  unvarying  machine  operation.  The 
pto-driven  machine  can  be  started  or  stopped 
with  the  tractor  standing  still  or  on  the  go. 
You  do  more  work  and  do  it  better ! 
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This  diagrammatic  drawing 
shows  how  the  independent 
power  take-off  by-passes  the 
transmission  completely,  to 
give  uniform  pto  speed  re¬ 
gardless  of  tractor  travel. 


Smooth,  safe  power  take-off  control. 

New  independent  power  take-off  for  the 
Farmall  Super  M-TA  has  a  planetary 
gear  drive  unit  which  lets  you  put  the 
pto-driven  machine  in  motion  gradually, 
or  as  quickly  as  desired. 

You  can  eliminate  snap-action  strains 
on  tractor  engine,  power  take-off  shaft, 
universal  joints,  and  pto-driven  machine. 
Pto  is  disengaged  and  braked  simultane¬ 
ously —  pto-driven  machine  cannot 
"creep”  when  power  take-off  is  disengaged. 


M  ost  useful  range  of  speeds  ever  built 
into  an  all-purpose  tractor!  From  a 
low-low  of  iy$  mph  to  road  speed  of 
163.t  ,  Super  M-TA  lets  you  match 
speed  to  any  job.  You  get  greater 
tractor  efficiency,  do  better  quality 
work,  and  cover  more  acres  in  a  day. 
Example:  If  plowing  is  just  a  little 
too  tough  for  four  bottoms  in  regular 
3rd  gear,  you  can  plow  three  more 
acres  a  day  in  4th-TA  than  in  regular 
second  gear! 

New  TA  intermediate  high  of  11H 
mph  saves  travel  time  to  and  from 
fields  when  ground  is  too  rough  for 
regular  5th  gear  operation.  It  also 
lets  you  start  heavy  high-gear  loads 
easily,  then  step  up  speed  on  the  go. 


NEW  Farmall  Super  M-TA... most  profitable  tractor  power 

ever  available  for  modern  farming! 


Now... Try  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA 

Prove  to  yourself . . .  it’s  the  only  ali-purpose  tractor  that 
lets  you  change  speed  and  pull-power  to  match  crop 
and  field  conditions  on  the  go  without  touching 
the  clutch,  the  throttle,  or  shifting  gears! 

See  how  you  can  profit  with  the  new  and  greater  Super  M-TA.  See 
for  yourself  why  it  brings  you  the  most  efficient  drawbar  and  power 
take-off  performance  ever  available  for  4-plow,  4-row  farming.  Try  it 
with  either  gasoline  or  diesel  engine — both  noted  for  reliable  operation 
in  heavy-duty  service. 


Try  Super  M-TA  turning  a  12-foot  McCor-  Try  Super  M-TA  and  independent  power 
mick  tandem  disk  harrow  at  full  angle  in  take-off.  Pull  up  a  grade  with  a  6-foot 
soft  ground,  or  on  deep  work  with  a  four-  McCormick  No.  64  harvester-thresher, 
furrow  plow.  See  how  Super  M-TA  Torque  Watch  how  you  can  boost  pull  power  while 
Amplifier  boosts  pull-power  to  match  the  maintaining  uniform,  uninterrupted  thresh- 
load  without  stalling  the  engine  or  shifting  ing  speed.  Super  M-TA  is  unequaled  on  all 
to  a  lower  gear.  power  take-off  jobs! 


Try  Super  M-TA  for  high  gear  work.  See 
how  you  can  start  a  heavily  loaded  wagon 
in  5th-TA  without  jar  or  jerk,  then  step  up 
to  the  timesaving  speed  of  16%  mph  on  the 
go.  Torque  Amplifier  reduces  strain  and  wear 
on  clutch,  gears  and  tires  when  starting  the 
Super  M-TA  under  heavy  load  in  any  gear. 


Prove  to  yourself ...  Super  M-TA  and  matched  McCormick  equipment 
handle  easier  and  faster  to  bring  you  the  greatest  profits 
ever  earned  with  4-plow,  4-row  power! 


Get  the  feel  of  the  new  and  greater  Farmall  Super  M-TA 

aslc  your  IH  dealer  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION ! 


Send  coupon  TODAY ! 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  4-1,  Chicago  80,  III. 

I  |  Please  send  me  your  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA  Catalog. 
I  |  Please  send  me  catalogs  on  other  equipment  as  follows: 


Name- 


Address.. 


My  IH  Dealer  is.. 


I  farm  _ acres;  principal  crops  are_ 


FARMALL  SUPER  M-TA  AND  MATCHED  McCORMICK  EQUIPMENT 

Check  the  following  list — there’s  a  McCormick  machine  to  let  you  use  Super  M-TA 
power  most  efficiently  for  every  crop  and  type  of  farming. 


No.  8  and  No.  16  4-furrow  moldboard 
plows 

HM-40  4-furrow  middlebuster 
No.  94  4-furrow  disk  plow 
No.  9-D  harrow  plow 
No.  9-A  12-foot  tondem  disk  harrow 
No.  35-A  wheel-ccntrolled  disk  harrow 
10-foot  field  cultivator 
4-row  planters  for  corn,  cotton,  beans, 
beets,  etc. 

4  types  of  grain  drills 

HM-448-A  4-row  row-crop  cultivator 

No.  45  pto-drive  baler 

No.  64  pto-drive  harvester-thresher 


No.  20-C  pto-drive  field  harvester  with 

windrow  pick-up  and  row-crop  attachments 

2  types  of  mowers 
No.  3  ensilage  blower 

2  mounted  and  one  pull-behind  2-row  corn 
pickers 

HM-1  beet  harvester 
HM-14  low-drum  cotton  picker 
M-120  high-drum  cotton  picker 
HMC-20  2-row  cotton  stripper 
No.  31  power  loader 
Tool  bars  .  . .  and  many  others 
Also,  Farmall  Super  M-TA  high  clearance 
tractor  with  full  line  of  equipment 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm 
Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  . .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power 
Units.  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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milk  for  soldiers 

UR  government  is  holding,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week,  millions  of  pounds  of 
milk  products.  Why? 

Our  men  in  the  service  could  use  a 
large  percentage  of  this  surplus  if  they 
had  the  chance.  Service  men  receive 
only  a  very  small  piece  of  butter,  very 
little  cheese,  and  where  is  this  pur¬ 
chased?  t 

Could  not  the  different  department 
heads  (by  this  I  mean  all  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  members  including  our  President) 
sit  down  and  talk  this  problem  over  as 
one  of  the  most  needed  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  our  present-day  economy? 

Now  milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  of 
man  from  infancy  to  old  age,  yet  our 
men  in  the  armed  service  get  very  little 
fresh  milk.  If  each  man  and  womdn  in 
the  service  were  given  two  glasses  of 
milk  a  day,  that  much  would  take  care 
of  this  so-called  surplus  which  lowers 
the  price  to  producers. 

My  plan  would  be  for  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  begin  at  once  to  use  what  we 
are  holding;  to  serve  it  to  our  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces,  and  to  give 
each  one  of  them  two  glasses  of  fresh 
milk  every  day. 

If  this  plan  could  be  arranged  I  don’t 
believe  we  would  have  any  so-called 
surplus  of  milk,  or  would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  drop  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
producer.  —  Frank  J.  Malwney,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vt. 

—  A. A.  — 

TINY  GARDEN  SPOT 

FTER  years  on  end  of  reading 
American  Agriculturist,  I  feel 
that  I  should  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  paper.  Not  that  I  am  a  farmer 
or  anywhere  near  it,  just  a  person  who 
has  always  had  an  abiding  interest  in 
the,  things  of  the  land  and  its  care,  in 
animals  on  or  off  a  farm. 

All  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  ad¬ 
ministration  work  —  food  and  supply 
buying  for  various  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Now  that  I  am  retired  and  have  a 
tiny  garden  spot  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  a  house  just  the  right  size 
for  a  lazy  woman,  I  read  the  paper 
with  more  zest  than  ever.  My  New 
England  farming  blood  has  ever  been 
to  the  fore  and  I  have  always  had  an 
*  “earthy”  attitude  toward  daily  affairs. 
Many  and  many  a  hint  has  come  to  me 
from  your  J>aper  and  I  have  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  your  stand  on  farm  matters  in 
these  troublous  times. 

I  confess  that  my  interest  has  been  in 
your  general  content  rather  than  in 
your  excellent,  “Woman’s  Page.”  Es¬ 
pecially  have  I  relished  your  editorials 
and  the  Babcock  page — always  follow¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  Sunnygables  Farm 
with  its  experiments  and  solutions  to 
many  problems.  I  cannot  resist  looking 
in  upon  a  dairy  where  pen  stabling  is 
in  use. 

This  is  a  feeble  expression  of  my 
feelings  for  the  American  agricultur- 
iST  but  here  it  is.  More  power  to  you 
and  your  able  staff. — E.P.L.,  Conn. 

—  A. a.  — 

SUBSISTENCE  FARMING 

DECAUSE  I  have  read  so  often  Mr. 
^Eastman’s  philosophy  for  farm  liv¬ 
ing,  I  venture  to  tell  of  our  life  here 
in  the  country. 

With  three  young  children  we  live  on 
nun  50  acres.  Our  feeling  roughly  is 
this:  “Let’s  do  the  best  with  what  we 

have.” 

Inexperienced  in  farm  life,  we  made 


our  first  investment  in  Nancy — grade 
Guernsey — the  first  summer,  seven 
years  ago.  Soon  after  that  we  bought 
Alice,  our  Jersey.  From  these  two  we 
now  have  nine.  And  in  the  meantime 
we  haven’t  bought  a  pound  of  meat. 
Each  year  we  raise  a  steer,  and  when 
he’s  24-30  months  old,  fill  our  freezer 
and  sell  what  we  can’t  keep. 

Nancy  supplies  us  with  6-8  quarts  of 
rich  5. 8-6.0%  b.f.  milk  for  our  table,  and 
all  the  butter  we  can  use.  Our  milk 
consumption  is  high,  and  a  pleasure. 
Excess  milk  is  converted  into  pork 
and  beef. 

From  our  garden  we  have  fresh 
vegetables  all  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  and  start  the  winter  with  about 
200  quarts  of  canned  goods,  plus  %  of 
our  22  foot  freezer  filled  with  garden 
stuff. 

We  have  nurtured  and  cultivated  our 
rundown  orchard  so  that  we  now  can 
plan  on  sales  for  most  of  the  harvest, 
but  first  we  get  our  own  share :  canned 
applesauce,  pies  to  go  in  the  freezer, 
10-12  bushels  for  fresh  fruit  during  the 
winter,  and  best  of  all,  90-100  quarts  of 
frozen  sweet  cider  before  it  even  begins 
to  ferment.  On  a  long  winter’s  evening 
this  truly  is  the  “nectar  of  the  Gods.” 

We  feel  that  the  big  payoff  is  not  in 
money.  Surely  such  subsistence  farm¬ 
ing  could  never  make  anyone  rich  but 
rather  in  satisfaction,  confidence,  se¬ 
curity  and  health.  Our  doctor  bills  are 
practically  nil.  Perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year  someone  in  the  family  has  to  see 
him. 

Yes,  we  would  go  along  with  your 
thoughts  on  farm  living.  We  like  it 
swell! — Mrs.  G.  C.,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

FOOD  IS  CHEAP 

AM  100  per  cent  for  free  enterprise 
without  subsidies  and  controls  but  if 
the  finger  must  be  pointed  at  the  farm¬ 
er,  it  should  be  pointed  at  all  other 
groups  getting  subsidies  and  govern¬ 
ment  protection.  I  think  that  farmers 
deserve  a  few  pats  on  the  back  occa¬ 
sionally  to  lighten  their  load.  Of  course 
there  are  inefficient  and  poor  farmers, 
as  there  are  inefficient  workers  in 
other  groups.  Some  are  old,  some  have 
poor  health,  and  others  just  are  not 
good  managers,  but  there  is  the  other 
side  too. 

-.The  hate  of  the  consumers  for  farm¬ 
ers  is  getting  very  serious.  I  have 
heard  some  people  s°y  that,  if  all 
farmers  were  taken  out  and  shot,  then 
the  country  would  prosper  and  the  rest 
would  have  plenty.  I  asked  what  peo¬ 
ple  would  eat  and  wear  if  this  hap¬ 
pened  and  they  always  say,  “Oh  there’s 
plenty.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  produced.” 

We  showed  our  city  relations  our 
books  and  they  said,  “Oh!  others  are 
getting  rich  You  must  be  poor  man¬ 
agers.” 

For  a  long  time,  everyone  has  point¬ 
ed  at  food  as  being  high  priced  yet  the 
average  working  man  can  buy  more 
per  hour  of  labor  than  ever  before,  and 
much  more  than  any  other  country 
which  accounts  for  the  high  living 
standards  here. 

It  seems  ridiculous  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  spends  20  billion  a  year  for 
gambling,  10  billion  for  alcoholic  drink, 
and  as  much  for  cigarettes,  and  bil¬ 
lions  to  support  overseas  relief,  that 
there  isn’t  enough  money  to  pay  for 
food  and  fibre  and  to  keep  the  land 
producing. — Mrs.  H.  G.,  Trumansburg, 
New  York. 


This  spring 
use  Swifts 

Blenrt , 

Brimm  & 

Pasturgro 

to  produce 

MORE  per  acre, 

per  hour,  per  animal 

You’ll  find  that  it  is  good  business  to  feed  your  crops 
and  pastures  with  the  chemically  hitched  growth 
elements  in  BLENN,  BRIMM  &  PASTURGRO. 

That’s  because  they  produce  extra  yields,  or  more 
meat  and  milk,  which  lower  your  unit 
production  costs  .  .  .  make  you  more 
money.  Order  your  needs  today  from 
your  nearest  Authorized 
Swift  Agent  or  dealer. 

Buy  at  the  sign 

of  the  Red  Steer 
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—  CAN  I  BUILD  A  BETTER  HERD? 

—  WILL  I  SAVE  MONEY? 

—  WHAT  SIRES  ARE  OFFERED  IN  MY  BREED? 

The  answers  to  these  important  questions  and  many  more  are 
yours  free  from  the  45,000  member-owned  cattle  artificial 
breeding  organization  serving  New  York  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont.  Use  the  coupon  below  today. 


MAIL  COUPON 


k  I 

'I 

f 


Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NYABC,  BOX  528-A,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free 
facts  about  artificial  breeding  to 
NYABC  Sires. 


Name 


St.  or  R.D. 
Post  Office 


-State 


My  Breed  Is 


(242)  26 


“JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOORS? 


Not  me!  I  walk  on 
Lime  Crest  Non»Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 


THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


LESS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY —  live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

MANURE  GAINS  IN  FERTILIZER 

VALUE — Non-Skid  Barn  Cal¬ 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  — You’ll 
like  the  low  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  P-4  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CA.LCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 


ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-82,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


for  Quick  Changes 

OF  HYDRAULIC  ATTACHMENTS 


Connect  and  disconnect 
single  hydraulic  lines 
instantly.  No  loss  of 
fluid.  No  inclusion  of 
air.  No  need  to  drain 
hydraulic  system. 


All  two-yoar  transplants  3”  to  8”  tall 
in  individual  planting  hands,  abund¬ 
ance  of  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both  varieties  hardy, 
prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rhododendrons  — 
hybrid  seedlings  from  red  plants;  Azaleas — 3  orange, 
3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give  gorgeous 
flowen.  for  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants  postpaid  at 
proper  planting  time.  For  complete  evergreen  cata¬ 
log  write; 

IY1USSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  83-D,  INDIANA,  PA. 


SENSATIONAL  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101,  —  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1954 

Pea  Growers  Bargain 
With  Canners  on  Price 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


EAS  for  processing  grown  this 
year  by>  members  of  the  New 
York  Canning  Crops  Growers’ 
Cooperative  will  be  sold  by  bar¬ 
gaining,  along  with  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn.  After  several  years’  study  the  co¬ 
operative’s  policy  committee  made  this 
recommendation  and  it  was  approved  in 
a  referendum  of  members. 


The  cooperative  began  its  bargaining 
operations  with  tomatoes,  then  added 
sweet  corn.  Requirements  are  that 
enough  acreage  be  signed  up  by  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  given  crop,  that  the  growers 
vote  approval,  and  that  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee  determines  that  it  can  be  handled 
as  a  practical  operation. 

This  means  that  each  member  is 
bound  to  sell  a  crop  only  after  the  co¬ 
operative  has  placed  its  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  contracts  offered  by  process¬ 
ors.  These  contracts  may  vary  slightly 
from  one  area  to  another,  depending 
upon  local  conditions,  but  they  all  must 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  as  to 
price  agreed  upon  by  bargaining  com¬ 
mittees.  Growers  sign  an  agreement 
with  their  cooperative  subjecting  them¬ 
selves  to  penalties  for  signing  un¬ 
approved  contracts.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  grower  from  growing 
“open”  acreage — not  putting  it  under 
contract  and  taking  a  chance  that  at 
harvest  time  the  price  will  be  higher 
than  the  spring  contract  price. 

Since  last  fall  the  cooperative  has 
been  making  an  active  canvass  of 
members  to  determine  their  sentiments 
on  peas  and  other  crops.  The  policy 
committee  includes  Row  Forsyth  of 
Byron,  chairman;  William  Hamilton  of 
Perry,  Harold  Shepard  of  Elba,  A.  N. 
Kennedy  of  Geneseo,  Alfred  Harrington^ 
of  Barker,  Conner  Cuddeback  of  Phelps, 
John  Kast  of  Barre  and  Merton  Taylor 
of  Burt.  This  committee  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  that  now  was  the  time  to  act. 

J.  S.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the  coop¬ 
erative,  said  a  survey  shows  members 
grow  more  than  half  of  the  pea  crop, 
that  about  half  of  the  crop  goes  to 
freezers,  and  that  the  frozen  pack  has 
been  increasing  rapidly. 

*  *  * 


Season  AlionL  Average 

Weather  conditions  up  to-  this  writ¬ 
ing  have  been  about  average,  with  con¬ 
siderable  snow  and  rain  going  into  the 
ground  and  fairly  early  disappearance 
of  frost  in  the  ground.  In  spite  of  com¬ 
paratively  open  winter  and  not  too 
much  snow  cover  for  long  periods, 
wheat  looks  promising.  The  compara¬ 
tively  mild  winter  prompts  the  idea 
that  insect  infestations  may  be  heavy 
unless  controlled,  because  of  insect 
life  surviving  over  winter. 

*  *  * 

Cherry  Prices! 

The  strong  demand  for  apples  and 
blueberries  at  good  prices  is  causing 
sour  cherry  growers  to  speculate  that 
prices  may  be  strong  even  if  they  have 
a  good  crop.  Last  year’s  average  price 
for  cherries  ran  arpund  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  size  of  this  year’s  crop  is 
yet  to  be  indicated  by  the  bloom.  There 
are  plenty  of  trees  to  produce  a  big 
crop.  The  pack  has  been  moving  fairly 
well  and  if  disappearance  continues  at 
the  current  rate  up  to  July  1,  the  carry¬ 
over  would  be  no  larger  than  average. 
*  *  * 

Potato  Kmiihliiig's 

As  everyone  knows,  potato  prices  are 
discouraging  this  season.  Among  many 
growers  there  is  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  administration  for  not  buying  to 
support  prices.  Irv  Hopkins  reminded 
me  that  potatoes  are  the  only  crop  which 
Congress  bars  from  price  support.  This 
law  was  enacted  following  heavy  buy¬ 


ing  and  dumping  in  the  late  ’40s  and 
has  not  been  changed.  The  only  fun(js 
available  Tor  buying  potatoes  are  in  the 
so-called  Section  32  funds  for  school 
lunch.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
decided  there  was  not  enough  money 
that  it  was  too  late  and  the  effort  would 
not  be  worth  while.  As  in  the  case  of 
dairy  supports,  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  were  tied  legally. 
Based  on  conditions  of  supply  as  laid 
down  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  had 
no  legal  alternative  to  dropping  dairy 
supports  to  75  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
potatoes,  the  law  does  not  provide  for 
any  supports  at  all. 

*  jJc  * 

Filling'  Alio  Wells! 

Recently  I  was  checking  over  some 
of  the  operations  at  Gannett  Farms 
with  Bob  Jonas,  our  Soil  Conservation 
District  agent.  I  mentioned  that  many 
farmers  in  our  general  neighborhood 
had  been  hauling  water  during  the  past 
few  years  as  their  wells  petered  out 
in  midsummer.  We  always  have  had  an 
excellent  supply  for  watering  a  lot  of 
livestock  and  other  uses.  Bob  said  that 
the  strip-cropping  on  the  slopes  for  a 
half  a  mile  or  so  above  our  wells  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  put  a  lot  of  water  in  the 
ground  and  helped  the  wells.  We  had 
not  thought  of  that,  but  we  do  know 
that  even  in  periods  of  heaviest  runoff 
we  have  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  had 
previous  to  contouring. 

—  A.  A. - 

COMIXG  UEEF  CATTLE 
SALES 

DURING  coming  weeks  a  number  of 
sales  will  be  held  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  •  beef  raisers  in  the  North¬ 
east: 

First  will  be  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
Group  Heifer  Sale  at  the  Hamburg 
Fair  Grounds  in  Erie  County  on  April 
10.  The  sale  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  and  sales  manager  is 
Howard  Metz  of  Clarence  Center. 

Then  on  April  17  there  will  be  a 
Gx-oup  Heifer  Sale  of  all  beef  breeds 
at  the  Palmyra  Fair  Grounds  in  Wayne 
County.  This  sale  is  sponsored  by  the 
New "  York  State  Beef  Breeders  and 
Feeders  improvement  Project.  The 
sales  manager  is  Robert  Watson  of 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Also  on.  April  17  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  the  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Spring  Sale  will  be  held. 

A  similar  Group  Heifer  Breeders 
Sale  is  scheduled  for  April  24  at  the 
Altamont  Fair  Grounds  in  Albany 
County.  This  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  committee  as  the  Palmyra 
Sale  and  the  sales  manager  is  Harold 
Brown  of  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y. 

On  April  24  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Syracuse  there  will  be  the 
Onondaga  County  Beef  Sale  of  all 
breeds.  This  sale  is  sponsored  hy  the 
Onondaga  County  Beef  Cattle  Com¬ 
modity  Committee.  The  sales  manager 
is  Robert  Adsit  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Two  State-wide  sales  will  be  held  in 
the  Livestock  Pavilion  in  Ithaca.  May 
1  is  the  date  of  the  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Association  Annual  Sale. 
The  sale  will  be  preceded  by  a  show. 
The  sales  manager  is  Robert  Generaux 
of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

May  8  is  the  date  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Associ¬ 
ation  Arinual  Sale  at  Ithaca.  The  sales 
manager  is  Dale  Fletcher  of  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  This  sale  will  also  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  show. 

Also  preceding  most  of  the  sales, 
those  who  attend  will  see  type  demon¬ 
strations  and  other  program  features 
of  interest  to  beef  raisers. 
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What’s  Your  Hobby? 


^.attend  Oufi  1^e<z«Un.& 


SCRAPBOOKS 

MY  HOBBY  is  making  scrapbooks. 

A  few  years  ago  I  counted  them 
and  there  were  forty,  but  the  number 
is  greater  now.  I  started  in  1914  when 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  have  kept 
at  it  continously  since,  including  four 
years  in  the  Navy. 

In  later  years' I  have  had  a  tendency 
to  specialize.  I  have  made  three  large 
scrapbooks  with  hundreds  of  pictures 
of  ships,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 
modern,  and  I  am  still  on  the  lookout 
for  more  ships.  One  scrapbook  con¬ 
tains  only  historical  articles,  another 
contains  only  legends. 

We  moved  to  Harwinton,  Conn.,  in 
1939  and  I  started  to  make  a  book 
about  this  town.  That  book  has  now 
grown  to  five  books,  and  the  local  lib¬ 
rary  wants  them.  They  will  have  them 
when  I  have  finished  making  scrap¬ 
books. — Gordon  S.  Douglas,  R.F.D.  2, 
Torrington,  Conn. 

PUNCH  RUGS 

ERHAPS  some  other  women  would 
like  to  try  my  hobby.  I  call  it  mak¬ 
ing  “Punch  Rugs.” 

After  seeing  my  rugs,  my  five  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law,  two  sisters-in-law  and 
many  Home  Bureau  members  have 
started  making  punch  rugs.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  these  that  other 
needlework  does  not  have. 

I  have  made  22  rugs.  I  still  have  9 
of  them  for  my  own  use.  The  others 
I  have  given  to  my  family.  Sizes  are 
20  x  28  inches  to  60  inches  round.  In 
1952  I  entered  one  rug  at  Genesee 
County  Fair  and  received  first  prize.  I 
have  two  rugs  to  make  for  sale  at  the 
present  time. 


Patterns  on  canvas  or  burlap  may  be 
bought.  I  buy  and  also  design  a  few 
patterns.  Knitting  yarn  is  used  and  a 
“Boye”  punch  needle  No.  2.  Some  use 
new  yarn,  but  I  buy  used  sweaters  at 
rummage  sales.  The  sweaters  must  rav¬ 
el,  and  every  color  and  shade  can  be 
used.  My  relatives  and  friends  have 
given  me  many  sweaters,  caps,  scarves, 
mittens  and  fascinators.  The  colors  are 
mellowed  by  washing,  and  the  rugs 
last  many  years.  I  have  one  rug  that 
has  been  in  use  10  years,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pile  still  remains. — Mrs.  Lena 
Wheaton,  Alden,  N.  Y. 

CARLOADS  OF  CLAY 

MY  HOBBY  started  in  my  childhood 
days  when  I  had  carloads  of  clay 
to  play  with.  My  father  had  a  pottery 
in  South  Jersey,  where  everything  was 
made  from  pie  plates  to  milk  pans, 
flower  pots,  jars,  jugs,  etc.  It  was  very 
interesting  from  the  time  the  clay  was 
soaked  in  the  cellar.  Then  the  horse 
would  go  round  and  round  at  the  mill 
to  sieve  and  get  stones  out  of  the  clay. 
At  last  the  large  beehive-like  kilns 
were  packed,  the  one  door  was  cement¬ 
ed  shut,  and  the  fires  went  roaring  up 
the  chimney. 

I  learned  to  paint  and  decorate  jar¬ 
dinieres,  flower  vases,  umbrella  stands, 
etc.  I  also  made  figures  in  clay,  and 
my  father  would  burn  them.  After  I 
grew  up  and  married  and  went  away, 
it  was  hard  to  get  clay.  Later  when  we 
came  back  East  and  had  more  time,  I 
settled  for  paper  mulch.  Now  I  make 
plaques  and  decorate  them  with  fruit 
scenes,  figures,  boats,  and  use  putty 
for  the  decorations.  —  Mrs.  James  D. 
Hildrests ,  R.  5,  Hilton  Village ,  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


FUN  TO  TRAVEL 

/4tn&UcM  /teyiicuCiccii&t  f 


WHY  NOT  decide  now  to  pack  your 
suitcase  and  join  us  when  we  set 
forth  on  that  wonderful  European  tour 
that  we  have  planned  for  August  18  to 
September  28?  Our  party  is  almost 
complete,  but  there  is  still  time  for  you 
to  make  your  reservation. 

This  is  an  “all-expense”,  no-worry 
tour.  You’ll  have  an  absolutely  care¬ 
free  vacation,  in  company  with  congen¬ 
ial  folks,  and  you’ll  be  well  taken  care 
of  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  easy  and 
fun  to  travel  with  American  agricul¬ 
turist! 

From  the  day  we  board  the  Cunard 
Line’s  magnificent  ocean  liner,  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  until  we  return  home 
on  Sept.  28,  our  party  will  be  enjoying 
the  thrills  and  pleasures  of  visiting  the 
most  famous  places  in  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France.  You  will  want  to  take  your 


camera  along  and  capture  all  of  the 
wonderful  sights  you  will  see  —  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  Shakespeare’s  home, 
Holland’s  quaint  costumes,  dykes  and 
canals;  Germany’s  bombed  buildings 
and  the  famous  Cologne  cathedral; 
Switzerland’s  dazzlingly  beautiful 
mountain  peaks;  Italy’s  ancient  cities, 
the  Riviera’s  tropical  beauty,  and 
Paris,  loveliest  city  in  the  world.  With 
your  camera,  you  can  take  them  all 
home  to  show  to  your  friends  and  to 
see  again  whenever  you  want  to. 

The  price  is  reasonable;  the  company 
is  “tops”;  the  sights  are  unforgettable — 
you’ll  love  everything  about  this  trip. 
Send  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  itinerary  which  gives  a  day-by¬ 
day  description  of  the  fascinating 
places  we  will  visit.  Don’t  wait  or  you 
may  be  too  late.  Use  the  coupon  below. 
It  will  bring  you  full  information. 


~  Fill  Out  and  Mail  Today  For  European  Tour  Folder 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ' 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  about  the  American  Agriculturist  European 
Tour  for  1954.  Please  send  the  folder  telling  all  about  the  trip.  I  understand 
that  there  is  no  obligation. 


Name  — 
Address 


Please  write  plainly  name  and  address 


Fast,  complete  milking  is  exactly  what  you  get  when  you 
put  a  Swing  on  your  cows.  There’s  no  stripping!  University  tests 
reveal  that  no  machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of 
milking  than  the  Rite-Way  Swing. 

Many  dairy  farmers  you  know  can  tell  you  some  very 
good  reasons  why  they  changed  to  Swing.  For  one  thing  they 
spend  a  lot  less  time  cleaning  this  milker  because  it’s  easy  to 
see  every  inch  of  the  pail — it  washes  like  two  sauce  pans.  One- 
handed  emptying  is  also  easy  with  the  special  resting  bar,  and 
the  pounds  of  milk  in  the  pail  are  visible  through  the  pail  meas¬ 
uring  gauge.  / 


Good  sense  designing  has  made  the  Swing  light  and  sturdy 
and  narrow  in  shape.  It’s  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  which  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards  of 
Construction.  So  by  all  means  see  your  Rite-Way  Service 
Dealer  for  a  demonstration  on  your  cows  and  write  for  free 
folder  today  to  Dept.  L. 

Easiest  to  clean  RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

Smooth  stainless  package  machinery  company 

steel  pail  unhooks 

in  middle  for  the  East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

fastest  cleaning  Chicago ,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City ,  Oklahoma 

job  you’ve  ever 
done  on  a  milker. 


Here  are  REAL  REASONS  why 

TRADE  MARK 

s  the  complete  line  of  ENGINEERED 

Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems  ^ 

SiiaSSS8«»»^_  are  better! 


v,; ' 


SHUR-RANE. 

|  versatile.  Foolproof,  self¬ 
latching  couplers.  Lines  con¬ 
nect  and  disconnect  from 
carrying  point  of  pipe . 


a  the  most  soundly  engi¬ 
neered  systems  in  the 
world  —  specially  designed 
and  installed  for  your  own 
soil,  crops,  land  slope, 
weather,  for  your  own 
water  supply  and  labor 
conditions. 

•  backed  by  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  techni¬ 
cally  and  financially  able 
to  guaranty  satisfactory 
performance. 

•  a  Shur-Rane  system 
will  never  be  an  orphan  — 
you  can  always  be  sure  of 
service,  parts,  and  addi¬ 
tions. 


•  a  large  staff  of  field  en¬ 
gineers  backs  up  your  well- 
trained  Shur-Rane  dealer 
in  solving  your  individual 
irrigation  problems. 

•  continuous  improve¬ 
ments  enable  you  to  keep 
your  Shur-Rane  system 
up-to-the-minute  at  all 


SHUR-ROLL.  Saves  up  to  80% 
of  your  labor  . . .  the  wheels 
carry  the  load.  One  man 
moves  Va  to  '/tjnile  of  line 
in  a  few  minutes. 

times  and  at  lowest  cost 
to  you. 

•  why  gamble  with  “ol’ 
man  weather”  or  “make 
shift”  irrigation?  Investi¬ 
gate  .  .  .  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  a  factual  and 
authoritative  booklet  on 
portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion. 


SHUR-RANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  DEPT.  AG 
FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Bean  Division,  P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “What  you 
should  know  about  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation.” 

Name. 


Address 


State 


Engineered  Sprinkler  Irrigation  for  SURE  PROFITS  ! 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1954 
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KING-WYSE  INTRODUCES 
FORAGE  HARVESTER  LINE 


King-Wyse,  Inc.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  a 
long-established  manufacturer  of 
farm  implements,  has  introduced  a 
line  of  high  capacity  forage  harvest¬ 
er  equipment  that  includes  a  com¬ 
pact  field  chopper  (shown  above) 
with  quick-change  attachments  for 
corn  and  windrowed  hay,  and  a  for¬ 
age  crop  blower.  The  field  chopper 
is  unique  for  its  vertical  cutting  head, 
while  both  the  corn  head  unit  and  the 
hay  pick-up  have  positive  feed  fea¬ 
tures.  The  windrow  pick-up  has  ver¬ 
tical  side  belts  that  assure  thorough 
carry-thru  to  the  feed  rolls,  while 
the  corn  head  can  be  set  to  cut  as 
low  as  one  inch  above  the  ground. 
The  field  chopper  is  offered  in  both 
engine-powered  and  PTO  models. 

The  forage  crop  blower  has  an  all- 
metal  feed  table  with  16"  wide  rub¬ 
ber  belt  assisted  by  a  top  belt  near 
the  throat  opening.  It  also  has  a 
built-in  raising  and  lowering  device 
on  each  wheel. 

Complete  details  on  the  line  may 
be  had  by  addressing  King-Wyse, 
Inc.,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

THE  BADGER  NORTHLAND, 
INC.,  of  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  literature  on  their 
barn  cleaner.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  it  is  to  send  the  coupon  on 
page  31  of  the  March  20  issue. 

^  / 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
simple  and  acceptable  name  for 
3,6-Endoxohexahydrophthalic  Acid, 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  relinquishing  its  trade 
mark  rights  to  the  name  "Endo- 
thal"  so  that  this  term  may  be 
used  as  the  common  name  for  the 
above  chemical  compound,  which  in 
its  various  formulations,  constitutes 
a  class  of  widely  used  Pennsalt  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemicals. 

Endothal  is  a  chemical  product 
which  removes  leaves  from  cotton 
and  other  plants  to  make  harvest 
easier. 

GEHL  BROTHERS  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY  of  West 
Bend,  Wis.,  say  they  have  reached 
the  ultimate  in  ease  and  speed  of 
changing  attachments.  The  new 
Quick  Switch  feature  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  change  in  5  minutes  from 
Mower  Bar  to  Hay  Crop  attach¬ 
ment  on  their  new  '54  Gehl  Forage 
Harvester. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III.,  recent¬ 
ly  announced  the  new  800  Three- 
Point  Hitch  and  a  large  number  of 
matched  implements  for  John  Deere 
models  50,  60  and  70  tractors. 
Many  implements  designed  for  use 
with  the  800  Hitch  are 
tached  from  the  tractor  seat. 


A  completely  new  chain  saw — 
lighter  in  weight,  faster  cutting, 
and  easier  to  handle  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  HOMELITE  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  It  is 
the  Homelite  Model  17  weighing  22 
pounds.  You  can  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  to  Homelite  Corpor¬ 
ation,  54  Riverdale  Avenue,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

THE  JAMES  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  has 
a  new  line  of  wheelbarrows  and 
garden  carts  for  farm,  home  and 
construction  purposes.  The  Company 
has  several  different  wheelbarrows 
and  two  types  of  garden  carts.  Dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  through  James¬ 
way  dealers  from  coast  to  coast. 

J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY.  Racine, 
Wis.,  has  a  new  “120"  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  Combine  with  power  steer¬ 
ing,  hydraulic  speed  control,  and 
many  other  desirable  features. 

If  you  are  interested  in  combin¬ 
ation  milkers  why  not  use  the  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  9  of  the  March  20 
issue  which  will  bring  you  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  DE  LAVAL  com¬ 
bination  milker. 

A  booklet  “Profitable,  Depend¬ 
able  Blight  Control  with  Dithane” 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  drop 
a  post  card  to  ROHM  and  HAAS 
COMPANY,  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Allis-Chalmers  Milestones  in 
Farm  Mechanization"  is  the  title  of 
a  well-illustrated  32-page  booklet 
which  you  can  get  from  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealers  or  from  the  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Box  512,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  is  printing 
the  9th  editiop  of  “Profitable  Duck 
Management”  and  the  8th  edition 
of  “Profitable  Game  Bird  Manage¬ 
ment.”  This  Company  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  either  or  both  booklets 
on  request. 

A  new  pocket  guide  telling  how, 
what,  and  when  to  spray  has  just 
been  published  by  the  F.  E.  MYERS 
&  BRO.  CO.,  922  So.  Orange  Street, 
Ashland,  Ohio.  For  a  limited  time 
the  book  is  available  without  cost 
from  dealers  who  handle  Myers' 
Pestop  Sprayers. 

Anyone  who  is  planning  to  build 
a  house  or  remodel  will  certainly 
find  valuable  suggestions  in  the 
booklet  entitled,  “How  to  Build  Or 
Remodel  for  The  Safety  of  Your 
Family.”  It  is  a  well-illustrated  46- 
page  booklet  and  you  can  get  it 
from  any  agent  of  the  HOME  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANY,  or  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  post  card  to  the  Company  at 
59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


AN  OLIVER  MANURE  SPREADER 


This  is  the  Oliver  100— a  new  power 
takeoff  spreader  with  a  100-bushel 
capacity,  and  said  to  be  ideal  on 
farms  where  large  quantities  of  man- 


operation  of  dairy  and  livestock  farms.” 

Today’s  good  management'  practices 
create  a  spring  “surplus"  of  forage. 
That’s  where  grass  silage  comes  into 
the  picture.  That  “surplus”  pasture  is 
clipped  and  put  away  either  for  next 
winter’s  feed  or  as  insurance  against 
a  summer  drought  bad  enough  to  dry 
up  even  the  well-managed  fields.  Those 
tender  young,  fast-growing  spring 
grasses  are  known  to  be  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  later  in  the  year;  they’re 
much  higher  in  protein  and  they  are 
loaded  with  carotene  which  the  cows 
can  convert  to  highly  important  Vita¬ 
min  A.  This  vitamin  is  needed  for  good 
growth  and  development.  H.  A.  Keener, 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  New 
Hampshire,  tells  me  that  in  one  of  their 
research  projects,  “Yearling  dairy  heif¬ 
ers  fed  grass  silage  as  the  sole  ration 
have  gained  up  to  twice  as  much  as 
similar  animals  fed  only  mow-cured  or 
field-cured  hay  made  from  the  same 
field  at  the  same  time." 

Vermont  men — and  others  who  have 
made  long  studies  of  grass  silage  feed¬ 
ing — add  that  this  Vitamin  A  promotes 
good  feeding  efficiency  and  desirable 
flavor  in  milk.  They  also  say  in  Ver¬ 
mont  that  as  more  good  quality  grass 
silage  and  hay  become  available  for 
winter  feeding,  general  herd  health  and 
conception  rate  should  improve. 

Making  Grass  Silage 

County  agents  and  extension  folks 
who  get  around  to  a  lot  of  farms  are 
a  little  surprised  these  days  that  so 
many  farmers  are  putting  up  good 
grass  silage.  Just  a  few  years  ago  too 
much  silage  was  ending  up  in  the 
manure  spreader. 

That  isn’t  so  today.  Most  men  who 
put  it  up  now  are  making  sure  that 


they  follow  the  Number  One  Rule :  Put 
it  up  early! 

1 —  Start  ensiling  legumes  when  the 
blooms  start  to  show. 

2 —  Start  ensiling  grasses  when  the 
heads  start  to  appear. 

Seven  to  ten  days  after  the  heads  or 
bloom  start,  the  loss  in  nutritional  val¬ 
ue  will  more  than  offset  the  extra  yield 
according  to  Prof.  Keith  Kennedy,  Cor¬ 
nell  Agronomist. 

Everyone  experienced  with  grass  sil¬ 
age  emphasizes  over  and  over  again 
the  importance  of  early  harvesting. 
When  is  early  varies  from  state  to 
state  and  even  on  neighboring  farms. 
You  will  be  just  about  right  if  your 
grass  is  in  the  silo  within  10  days  after 
the  blooms  or  heads  start  to  show. 

Actually,  the  steps  to  take  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  grass  silage  are  the  same  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  set  down  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  many  years  ago: 

1 —  Cut  early 

2 —  Chop  fine 

3 —  Pack  tight 

Wilting 

Farmers  and  researchers  are  still  ar¬ 
guing  about  the  merits  of  wilting. 
The  big  danger  in  the  practice  is  in 
wilting  too  much.  Material  that’s  too 
dry  won’t  pack  tight  enough  to  keep 
the  air  out  and  there  will  be  mold.  On 
the  other  hand,  material  that  is  too  wet 
too  often  “stinks”  according  to  a  lot  of 
farmers  I’ve  talked  to. 

There  is  one  thing  especially  that  the 
research  men  are  sure  of :  Material 
high  in  legumes  can  stand  more  wilt¬ 
ing  than  material  high  in  grasses. 
Down  in  Maine  they  recommend  that 
during  early  June,  grasses  should  get 
two  to  three  hours’  sun  exposure  in  the 
swath  and  that  three  to  four  hours  for 
legumes  should  be  enough  to  remove 
the  excess  water. 

At  Cornell  they  say,  “Good,  but  oc- 


ure  must  be  spread  in  the  least  pos- 
readily  at-  sible  time.  It  is  made  by  the  Oliver 
Corporation  of  Chicago. 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


III  Farmers  Give  Their  Ideas  On  Making  Grass  Silage 
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DAIRYMEN  putting  up  grass  silage  have  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  too. 

Some  men  who  have  been  putting  it  up  from  5  to  18  years  recently  gave  me 
their  ideas  and  methods.  Some  use  preservatives,  some  don’t,  but  they  all  go  on 
putting  up  grass,  year  after  year,  and  every  one  emphasizes  the  need  for  early 
cutting.  Here’s  a  brief  summary  of  what  some  of  them  have  to  say: 


Name 

Method 

Preserva¬ 

tive 

Recommendations 

Russell  Crane, 

Direct 

SO, 

Cut  fine  just  before  blossom; 

S.  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

Wendell  Goodrich, 

Wilt 

None 

fill  air-tight  silo  fast;  add  pre¬ 
servative. 

Start  early;  wilt  but  not  so  it’s 

W.  Danville,  Vt. 

Eddy  E.  Wade, 

Wilt 

50-70  lbs. 

dry.  Pack  well. 

Cut  early.  To  keep  good,  I  like 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

slightly 

Molasses 

to  see  a  little  juice  run  from  silo 

Robt.  Thompson, 

Direct 

None 

while  filling. 

Get  it  in  early.  Extra  mowing 

Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Leslie  S.  Ware, 

Direct 

Molasses  or 

to  get  wilt  not  justified. 

Cut  when  alfalfa  is  in  first 

Thiells,  N.  Y. 

corn  meal 

blossom. 

Ray  Morrison, 

Direct 

None 

Good  forage  cut  at  start  of 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Louis  Maxfield, 

Direct 

Citrus  pulp 

blossom. 

Direct  cut,  plus  !ptdp  saves 

N.  Hartland,  Vt. 

sometimes 

extra  work. 

H.  O.  Nichols, 

Wilt 

SO, 

Put  up  early;  don’t  wilt  too  long. 

Harrington,  Me. 

0  to  3  hrs. 

Better  too  wet  than  too  dry. 

Richard  Brockett, 

No  Wilt 

SO, 

Start  early.  Put  in  fast. 

Clintonville,  Conn. 
Harry  Hatfield, 

Wilt  2  to 

Only  op  pure 

Spread  every  load  in  silo,  pack 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

12  hours  legumes 

tight  at  wall;  lots  of  moisture 

W.  S.  Massie, 

Wilt 

Molasses 

in  top.  4 

Good  quality.  Cut  early  and  fine. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  , 

2  hrs. 

Tramp  top  third  of  silo. 

Richard  Goodwin, 

No  Wilt 

None 

Use  grass-legume  mixture  to 

Guilford,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  Young, 

Wilt  very  Molasses  & 

avoid  odor.  Cut  when  timothy 
first  heads. 

We  cut  last  week  in  May.  Grass 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

little 

grd.  cobs 

silage  takes  care  of  lots  of  hay- 

ing.  Corn  to  refill  and  for  gram 


American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1954  — 

casionally  smelly,  grass  silage  can  be 
made  without  preservative  if: 

«(a)  the  silo  is  tight; 

“(b)  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the 
crop  to  insure  air-tight  pack¬ 
ing.  High  legume  forage  cut 
after  half  bloom  should  not  be 
wilted.  Forage  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  grass  should  not  be 
wilted  if  cut  after  the  grass  is 
headed; 

“(c)  the  silage  is  cut  short  enough 
to  pack  well;  early  cut  mater¬ 
ial — 1  inch;  material  cut  past 
early  bloom  stage  or  wilted 
material — x/4  to  y2  inch; 

“(d)  silo  is  filled  evenly  and  tramp¬ 
ed  frequently  for  a  few  days 
after  topping  it  off.  A  cover  of 
wet  straw,  weighted  paper,  or 
a  purchased  silo  cap  will  re¬ 
duce  top  spoilage.” 

Wilting,  of  course,  takes  out  some  of 
the  moisture  and  cuts  down  on  the 
amount  of  material  that  is  lost  in  the 
juices  leaching  out  of  the  silo.  Adding 
ground  grain  or  other  dry  material 
such  as  citrus  or  beet  pulp  absorbs  a 
lot  of  this  excess  moisture  and  cuts 
down  the  leaching,  but  some  men  con¬ 
tend  that  it  costs  more  in  time  and 
money  to  add  these  materials  than  is 
lost  in  the  leaching. 

Preservatives 

As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  there  is  only 
one  point  on  which  there  is  agreement 
as  far  as  preservatives  are  concerned 
—they  usually  insure  good  smelling 
silage  if  the  silage  is  put  up  right.  In 
New  York  only  about  15  %  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  use  a  preservative  regularly.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  tried:  liquid  acids,  mo¬ 
lasses,  sugar,  beet  and  citrus  pulp, 
various  grains,  sulfur  dioxide  gas 
(SO;) ,  which  comes  in  cylinders  to  be 
applied  under  pressure,  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  sodium  metabisulfite  or  sodium 
bisulfite  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

Sodium  bisulphite  is  a  dry  powder, 
easily  applied,  but  has  only  been  tried 
for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  being  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  colleges  in  Maine 
and  Pennsylvania.  Others  have  had 
good  results  with  it  in  their  trials  but 
are  not  making  recommendations. 

Many  tests  of  S02,  bisulfite,  molasses 
and  brewers’  grain  at  Cornell  show  that 
all  of  them  reduce  silage  dry  matter 
losses.  However,  with  all  of  them,  the 
cost  of  the  material  itself  was  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  feed  saved.  They 
say  that  when  a  farmer  has  had  bad 
smelling  silage  or  where  bad  smelling 
silage  is  undesirable  to  farm  visitors 
(wives,  too!)  sulfur  dioxide  or  sodium 
bisulfite  might  be  added  as  an  added 
insurance  against  off-odors. 

As  for  molasses  and  grain,  Cornell 
men  feel  it  might  be  better  economy 
to  apply  the  molasses  or  grain  to  the 
silage  at  feeding  time. 

The  Cornell  tests  show  that,  after  al¬ 
lowing  credit  for  the  dry  matter  sav¬ 
ed,  the  chemical  preservatives  cost  be¬ 
tween  40c  and  50c  per  ton  of  silage 
preserved.  Molasses  and  grain  have  a 
net  cost  of  a  little  less  than  20c  per 
ton  of  silage.  I  know  lots  of  men  and 
many  farm  women  who  think  it  well 
worth  the  investment  to  get  rid  of  the 
odor. 

Maine  has  had  a  little  different  ex¬ 
perience  with  sodium  bisulphite.  Ma¬ 
terial  is  not  to  be  wilted  when  bisul¬ 
phite  is  used.  The  Maine  men  say  that 
fine-cut  material  of  at  least  70%  mois¬ 
ture  doesn’t  need  distributing  or  pack¬ 
ing  in  the  silo  when  bisulphite  is  added. 
They  say  that  this  labor-saving  plus 
the  amount  of  dry  matter  saved  more 
than  offsets  the  cost  of  the  bisulphite. 

Everyone  likes  the  ease  with  which 
the  bisulphite  powder  can  be  added  to 
the  silage.  Eight  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
silage  is  the,  recommended  dosage.  A 
fertilizer  attachment  from  a  planter  can 
be  rigged  to  feed  it  into  the  blower  or 
a  new  piece  of  equipment,  especially 
designed  for  the  job,  may  be  bought  for 
around  §20  to  $30. 
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l_HE  colonial  stockade  was  a  familiar 
scene  in  the  early  days  of  this  milk  shed. 
America’s  pioneer  dairymen  frequently 
drove  their  cattle  behind  stockade  walls 
to  save  them  from  maurauding,  Indians. 

Today  the  danger  is  market  instability , 
not  Indians.  But  the  principle  is  the  same: 
The  co-operative  principle  of  a  protective 
community  of  interest  ...  of  a  united 
effort  of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

Instead  of  Log  Stockades 
We  Have  Co-Operative  Facilities 

Like  our  colonial  forefathers,  we  realize 
that  co-operative  effort  must  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  material  strength.  Instead  of 
log  stockades,  we  have  built  protective 
walls  of  co-operative  facilities:  Receiving 
plants ,  processing  plants,  retail  distribut¬ 
ing  branches  and  manufacturing  plants . 
All  of  them  interconnected  by  a  great 
system  of  farmer  -  owned  transportation. 
And  all  of  them  standing  between  us  and 
the  dangers  which  threaten  today. 


We  Sympathize  With  Those  Who  Have 
Already  Lost  Their  Markets 

Just  as  all  America  grieved  when  stock¬ 
ades  in  Pennsylvania’s  Wyoming  Valley 
and  New  York’s  Cherry  Valley  were  over¬ 
run  in  1778,  so  we  sympathize  with  those 
dairymen  in  some  areas  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England 
who  at  this  early  date  have  been  shut  out 
of  markets.  But  now  as  in  1778,  every 
man’s  first  duty  is  to  the  people  inside  his 
own  stockade. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  the  producers  who 
joined  the  Dairymen’s  League  because  it 
was  an  operating  instead  of  a  bargaining 
co-operative  .  .  .  and  because  it  was  a 
co-operative  which  offered  membership 
participation  in  facilities  that  assure  a 
steady  market  for  milk  every  day  of  the 
year,  regardless  of  economic  conditions. 
In  holding  our  own  first  line  of  defense, 
we  hope  that  in  some  measure  we  will 
help  those  other  dairymen  whose  milk 
now  is,  or  soon  may  be,  homeless. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1954 
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START  YOUR  Chicks  with 
DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER 
TABLETS 


layers 

SOONER 


for 


MORE 


Good 


PREVENTS  COCCIDIOSIS  LOSSES 

Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens — 
saves  death,  stunting  and  feed  losses. 
More  chicks  live  to  laying  age! 

MORE  BIRDS  —  GREATER  PRODUCTION 

Scientific  tests  and  field  results  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  chickens  prove  Ren-O-Sal's  spe¬ 
cial  ingredient  helps  chicks  reach  full 
maturity  quicker— even  with  Vitamin  B12 
and  Antibiotics  in  the  feed!  They  lay 
up  to  two  weeks  earlier— have  added 
vitality  to  lay  more  eggs  all  season. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  start  your  chicks  or  whenever  you 
buy  feed  supplies. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  lowa^ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  psk  for 

H 


SALSBURYS 


"Bred  fo  rthe  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer" 

High  Flock  Averages.  'Resistance  to  disease,  and 
large  egg  size  —  that's  what  customers  get  with 
Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  flock  averages  -  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan 
ahead— with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman 
Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder 
tells  full  story.  Write 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VoncSi&U 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


PROFIT  PROVEN  by  3  Year  Average  at 
the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Among  the  heavy  breed  entries  Vancrest  Hamps 
averaged  for  the  three  year  period : 

1st  for  net  returns  over  feed  and  chick  cost 
1st  for  hen -housed  egg  production 
1st  for  livability  (1st  every  year) 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
For  literature  and  chick  prices  write: 

Vancrest  Farm,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


LORUM  PASSED 


THINK  NOW  about  yput  1954  needs  Ask  for  our  Fret 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  ot  35  vears  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement  We  have  the  Mt  Hope  Strain  White  Leg 
horns  New  Hampshire  Beds  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  White 
Crosses,  also  Rock- Red  or  the  Red -Rock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


The  feeder  is  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  hover  so  the  chicks  can  move  in 
and  out  easily. 

Suggestions  for 
Early  Spring  Brooding* 


By  WM.  C.  SANCTUARY 


A  CHICKEN  starts  its  independent 
existence  with  the  following  set  of 
instincts:  * 

To  go  toward  heat  that  it  can  feel 
if  it  needs  it,  or  away  from  it,  if  too 
warm. 

To  peck  at  almost  any  object  in¬ 
stinctively,  (or  by  imitation),  when 
hungry,  which  is  most  of  the  time. 

To  also  go  through  a  drinking  set  of 
movements  before  a  watch  crystal  or 
shiny  surface  of  water.  It  learns  where 
to  drink  accidentally  as  well  as  by  the 
instinctive  drinking  movements. 

When  cold  to  crawl  under  the  mother 
hen.  If  chicks  have  learned  to  keep 
away  from  the  brooder  because  it  be¬ 
came  unbearably  warm  on  occasion, 
they  may  bed  down  so  far  away  from 
the  brooder  that  they  cannot  feel  its 
heat.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  dur¬ 
ing  a  warm  spell  of  weather.  The  in¬ 
stinct  to  go  toward  heat  when  they 
feel  cold  causes  the  chicks  to  huddle 
together.  If  they  are  still  too  cold,  as 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  mass  may 
well  be  on  a  cool  evening,  they  will 
then  resort  to  the  “crawling-under” 
instinct.  Now  under  the  mass  of  tight¬ 
ly  huddled  chicks  these  chicks  soon  be¬ 
come  too  warm  and  may  die  of  an  ar¬ 
tificial  fever  (110°)  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  These  do  not  die  from  suffo¬ 
cation.  Under  such  circumstances  night 
lights  fail  to  be  of  benefit. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  brooder 
stove  has  been  a  successful  artificial 
broody  hen  is  because  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gradient  inherent  in  its  operation. 
In  other  words,  the  average  stove  pro¬ 
duces  a  relatively  steady  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  from  the  edge  of  the  hover  to 
the  base  of  the  stove  of  anywhere  from 
1  to  3°  F.  for  each  inch  of  distance. 
Because  of  the  basic  instincts  of  the 
chick  to  keep  in  the  areas  where  it  is  ’ 
comfortable  it  is  therefore  its  own 
thermostat  under  such  a  hover. 

Brooders  that  provide  a  positive  but 
less  steep  temperature  gradient  than 
that  under  the  coal-burning  brooder 
stove  are  much  superior  to  those  which 
provide  practically  no  temperature 
gradient.  This  chick-its-own-thermo*- 
stat  principle  is  a  most  valuable  asset 
in  a  brooder. 

The  belt  of  comfortable  temperature 
around  the  coal-burning  brooder  stove 
is  not  very  wide,  varying  from  3  to  5 
or  6  inches.  That  is  the  reason  why 
chicks  under  it  are  so  frequently  on  the 
move,  from  the  too-hot  inside  area  to 
the  cooler  outside  area,  which  in  turn, 
pretty  soon  becomes  too  cool,  and 
therefore,  back  again  they  go  to  a 
warmer  spot.  The  few  in  the  just-right 
area  will  stay  almost  motionless  for 
two  or  more  hours  at  a  time. 

As  ashes  accumulate  and  night  tem¬ 
peratures  drop,  so  does  the  tempera¬ 
ture  under  the  stove  drop.  Therefore, 


have  it  warm  enough  to  force  the  chicks 
to  the  hover’s  edge,  or  even  outside  of 
it  at  dark  and  give  the  stove  a  littld 
shake  and  more  coal  as  late  as  practi¬ 
cable  at  night.  A  lot  of  unfortunate 
things  can  happen  between  dusk  and 
midnight  and  THE  LATE  EVENING 
VISIT  TO  ALL  BROODING  DEVICES 
IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ONE  OF 
THE  DAY. 

A  naked,  hoverless  coal  brooder 
stove  is  sometimes  used  to  temper  a 
room  in  which  chicks  are  all  bedding 
down  outside  of  the  hover.  By  the  time 
the  chicks  are  five  weeks  of  age,  they 
have  usually  outgrown  the  hover 
around  the  stove.  Most  of  them  are 
bedding  down  away  from  the  hover  but 
some  often  are  close  enough  to  go  un¬ 
der  the  hover  on  a  cold  night.  If  they 
do,  because  of  their  larger  size,  many 
are  altogether  too  near  the  stove.  A 
tenderizing  process  is  now  started 
which  can  become  chronic  and  disas¬ 
trous.  As  one  poultryman  described  it, 
“Some  are  so  close  to  the  stove  you 
can  smell  their  feathers.”  Such  tender¬ 
ized  chicks,  even  at  seven  and  eight 
weeks,  will  hug  an  area  closer  to  thp 
stove  than  would  chicks  a  day  old. 

A  safer  procedure  for  tempering  a 
room  is  to  put  a  strip  of  hardware 
cloth  around  the  brooder  stove,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  floor  to  the  hover’s  edge. 

Understanding  chick  behavior  helps 
immensely  in  providing  the  right  con¬ 
ditions  for  them. 

Electric  Brooders 

The  operation  of  the  electric  hover- 
type  brooder  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  coal-burning  brooder  stove 
in  several  details.  Some  of  these  brood¬ 
ers  have  provided  a  warmer  tempera¬ 
ture  near  the  hover  curtain  than  in 
th'e  center  of  the  brooder.  This  can  be 
a  very  dangerous  situation  in  cold 
weather.  Under  many  of  these  hovers 
the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  all 
over  the  area.  * 

The  situation  is  therefore  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  under  the  coal-burn¬ 
ing  brooder  stove.  The  temperature  is 
just  right,  or  too  warm  or  too  cold 
over  most  of  the  area.  If  a  little  cold 
the  chicks  can  huddle  together  and 
keep  warm.  If  altogether  too  cold  the 
chicks  will  pile  up  and  deaths  will  fol¬ 
low.  If  it  is  too  warm  the  chicks  are 
forced  outside  of  the  curtain  where  it 
may  be  much  too  cold.  The  huddling 
at  the  hover’s  edge  which  results  may 
turn  into  a  particularly  dangerous  type 
of  piling  up  because  of  the  inside 
chicks  crowding  out  while  those  out¬ 
side  are  struggling  to  get  in. 

This  type  of  brooder  should  always 
be  equipped  with  a  reasonably  sensi¬ 
tive  thermostat  and  an  accurate  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  temperatures  should  not 
be  permitted  to  vary  much  from  the 


ideal  for  unlike  the  brooder  stove  this 
device  usually  does  not  have  the  chick, 
its-own-thermostat  temperature  gradi. 
ent  to  guide  the  chicks  to  a  comfort- 
able  area.  A  thermometer  reading  0f 
100°  F.  is  about  right  for  the  first°feW- 
days.  During  the  second  week  this  mav 
run  from  95°  down  to  90°.  Each  sue- 
ceeding  week  the  temperature  may  he 
dropped  by  about  five  degrees  to  about 
65°  to  70°  by  the  eighth  week. 

Corrugated  paper  or  hardware  cloth 
are  commonly  used  for  chick  guards 
The  paper  stops  floor  drafts  but  on  a 
hot  day  may  confine  the  chicks  to  a 
temperature  belt  that  may  cause 
deaths  to  some  and  injury  to  many 
more.  It  may  also  become  another 
adopted  foster  mother  for  the  chicks 
causing  some  of  them  to  bed  down 
close  to  the  guard  instead  of  under  the 
h'over.  These  may  become  chilled  in 
this  area  before  morning  or  die  from 
piling  up.  This  has  happened  frequent¬ 
ly  around  electric  hovers.  For  these 
reasons  the  hardware  cloth  guard  is 
the  more  conservative  one  to  use. 

Preventing  PHing-up 

Piling-up  away  from  ^the  brooder 
may  be  prevented  in  two  ways.  One 
way  is  to  place  a  screened-over  roost¬ 
ing  device  to  the  rear  of  the  broodbr. 
Roosting  is  also  a  basic  instinct.  This 
roosting  device  slants  gradually  up¬ 
wards  from  the  floor  level  near  the 
brooder  to  a  point  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  floor  where  it  is  fastened  to  the 
rear  wall.  Chickens  learning  to  roost 
on  this  device  will  not  pile  up,  (crawl 
under  the  others),  because  it  is  just  as 
cold  underneath  as  above.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  may  huddle  away  from  the  brood¬ 
er  along  the  side  walls  or  in  the  front 
corners  and  later  pile-up  on  a  cold 
night. 

The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  prevent 
these  losses,  and  damage  to  those  that 
do  not  die,  is  to  maintain  floor  tem¬ 
peratures  all  over  the  room,  at  least 
where  any  chicks  bed  down,  above  the 
piling-up  temperatures.  These  temper¬ 
atures  are  roughly  as  follows  for  the 
respective  ages: 

4  weeks,  60°;  5  weeks,  55°;  6  weeks, 
50°;  7  weeks,  45°;  8  weeks,  40°.  These 
temperatures  may  be  read  from  “check 
therms”  placed  on  the  floor.  These  are 
thermometers  protected  by  tent-like 
devices  made  of  wood  and  hardware 
cloth. 

^Reprinted  from  “Feathered  Fax” 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1.  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 

and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est' prices.  8.  They  lay  thei i  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10- 
If  you  "keep  them  -over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  1 2  to  15  months  of  lay 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out- 


Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were 


laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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IZedctciwz  re  travel  ut 

CAKING  FOR  REAS 


By  L.  >«.  HURD 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  figure 
out  the  proportion  of  the  total 
time  it  takes  to  do  the  daily 
chores  for  your  flock  of  lay¬ 
ers?  Which  is  it,  30  per  cent,  50  per 
cent,  or  75  per  cent?  My  own  guess 
would  have  been  about  60  per  cent,  but 
when  the  data  from  a  study  of  15 
farms  in  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties 
of  New  York  State  was  tabulated  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  was  sperrt 
on  chores. 

This  did  not  include  the  work  of 
growing  a  replacement  flock  and  clean¬ 
ing  and  packing  the  eggs  for  market. 
It  included  such  jobs  as  feeding,  water¬ 
ing  and  gathering  eggs.  There  was  a 
slight  tendency  for  farms  with  over 
1,000  hens  to  use  less  time  in  doing 
the  daily  chores  and  more  time  on 
other  poultry  work,  such  as  changing 
litter,  culling,  etc.  The  highest  percent¬ 
age  of  time  spent  on  chores  was  92  per 
cent.  This  was  on  a  farm  where  630 
hens  were  kept.  The  lowest  percentage 
of  time  spent  in  doing  chores  was  on 
a  farm  carrying  1,154  hens.  It  was  75 
per  cent. 

The  significant  thing  about  these  fig¬ 
ures  is  the  large  amount  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  chores  out  of  the  total  time 
spent  in  managing  the  laying  flock.  If 
you  want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time 

CHICKEN  BARBECUES 
FOR  30,000  PEOPUE 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chicken 
Barbecue  Service,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the 
Daole  Hatchery,  Willimantic,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Roy  E.  Jones,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  chief  chef  reported  that  the 
organization  had  served  chicken  to 
30,000  people  at  92  barbecues  during 
the  1953  season.  Individual  barbecues 
ranged  from  50  to  1000  people  and  in¬ 
cluded  church,  business,  grange,  lodg¬ 
es  and  many  other  groups. 

Chicken  Barbecue  Service  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  founded  in  1952  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Connecticut  chick¬ 
ens.  Nominal  fees  are  charged  for  ser¬ 
vice  and  any  deficit  that  might  result 
is  underwritten  by  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try. 

All  officers  were  re-elected  including 
Raymond  A.  Davis,  Norwich.  Presi¬ 
dent;  Harold  Parmelee,  Rockfall,  vice 
president;  Faust  Pierfederici,  Mont- 
ville,  secretary-treasurer  and  Roy  E. 
Jones,  Storrs,  executive  secretary. 


Space  Requirements 

Floor  Space: 

Replacement  Pullets: 

1 — 4  wks. — 1/3-1/2  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
per  chick. 

4 — 8  wks. — 1  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per 
pullet. 

8 — 12  wks. — 2  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per 
pullet  when  completely  confined. 

After  12  wks.  3  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 

per  pullet  when  completely  confined. 

Broilers : 

Up  to  3  lbs. — 1  sq.  ft.  floor  space  per 
bird. 

3  to  4  lbs. — 1.2  sq.  ft.  floor  space  per 
bird. 

Space  Under  Hover: 

Coal  and  other  “hot”  types — 6  to  8  sq. 
in.  per  chick. 

Electric  &  Gas — 10  sq.  in.  per  chick. 

No.  Chicks  For  One  Hover: 

400  maximum — Not  over  300  in  winter 
weather  with  gas  and  electric  brooders. 

Feeders: 

1-3  wks.  1  in.  per  chick. 

3-6  wks.  2  in.  per  chick. 

6-12  wks.  3  in.  per  chick. 

Change  from  small  to  intermediate 
(broiler)  feeder  at  5  wks.  of  age. 

F  aterers : 

1  day-two  weeks. — W>  qt.  glass  water- 
ers  per  100  chicks  or  5-6  1  qt.  glass 
waterers  per  hover. 

After  2  wks. — 1-3  gal.  waterers  per  100 
chicks  or  one  pan  with  float  for  200 
chicks  or  one  4  ft.  trough  per  300  to 
400  chicks.  t 

— From  “Raising  Good  Pullets.” 


to  care  for  the  hens  you  have  now,  so 
that  you  have  more  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  you  want  to  have  more 
time  to  take  care  of  more  hens,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  in  every  way  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  chore 
work.  However,  it  should  not  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  production. 

An  important  way  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  is  to  reduce  the  travel  be¬ 
cause  travel  and  time  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated.  Some  of  the  most  important 
things  that  will  reduce  travel  fire  to 
have  an  automatic  waterer  with  waste 
disposal  system,  to  have  the  feed  sup¬ 
ply  accessible  inside  the  pen,  to  have 
a  nesting  room  or  nest  sections  near 
where  the  caretaker  enters  the  pen 
and,  lastly,  but  not  least,  to  have  large 
pens.  These  things  will  not  reduqe  pro¬ 
duction.  Large  pens  make  it  possible 
to  arrange  the  equipment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  travel  in  the  pen  and 
avoid  opening  and  closing  doors.  Large 
pens  also  reduce  the  cost  of  equipment 
because,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of 
some  equipment  can  be  reduced. 

—  a. a.  — 

MORE  FAT  FOR 
CHICKENS 

RESEARCH  is  constantly  bringing 
to  light  new  uses  for  all  kinds  of 
foods  and  materials.  One  of  the  most 
recent  angles  of  investigation  in  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  use  of  limited  amounts  of 
fats,  such  as  tallow  or  lard,  in  poultry 
and  dog  rations  as  a  new  source  of  en¬ 
ergy.  Although  it  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  fats  contain  2%  times 
as  many  calories  of  energy  per  pound 
as  protein  of  carbohydrates,  still  the 
processors  of  meat  scraps,  fish  meal 
and  soybean  meal  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  last  drop  of  oil  from  them. 

As  a  result,  the  amount  of  fat  in 
poultry  rations  has  constantly  de¬ 
clined.  Now  that  more  is  known  about 
the  value  of  feedstuffs  of  high  energy 
in  promoting  better  growth  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  feed  efficiency  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  diet,  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  all  food  products  having  high 
energy.  Fat  is  one  of  them. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  Found¬ 
ation  has  recently  reported  in  the 
Poultry  Science  Journal  the  results  of 
adding  choice  white  grease  (animal 
fat)  to  the  best  known  chick  rations. 
Growth  was  equal  to,  or  slightly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  basal  ration  fed.  Many 
more  trials,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  under  varying  conditions 
before  definite  conclusions  can  be 
stated  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
fats  of  different  grades  with  gther 
sources  of  energy.  Also,  the  limitations 
in  the  use  of  fats  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  birds  do  not  object  when  small 
amounts  of  fat  are  added  to  the  mash. 
Palatability  can  be  maintained  and 
rancidity  avoided  for  at  least  a  year 
by  the  use  of  a  good  antioxidant.  The 
fat  is  heated  to  150  to  160  degrees  F. 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  feed.  Dusti¬ 
ness,  one  objectionable  feature  of 
some  mashes,  is  eliminated. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  use  of  animal  fats,  such 
as  tallow  and  grease,  is  low  cost.  For 
many  years  the  price  of  tallow  and 
lard  has  been  declining. 

The  meat  packing  industry  is  hope¬ 
ful  that  this  line  of  research  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  new  uses  for 
animal  fats  and,  of  course,  better  out¬ 
lets  for  their  products.  Already  some 
of  the  large  commercial  feed  compan¬ 
ies  are  beginning  to  show  interest  in 
the  use  of  fats.  If  the  use  of  fats  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  commercial  feeds  for 
poultry  and  improves  their  utilization 
by  poultry,  everyone  will  benefit. 


6,250 


HEAVY-WHITE 

BROILER 


CHICKS  FREE 


We  seek  a  name  that  does  justice  to  the  new  broiler  chicken 
we  have  developed.  Right  now,  we  call  it  the  Wene  HEAVY- 
WHITE  Chicken.  What  would  YOU  name  it?  To  give  you  a 
clue,  let  us  mention  a  few  of  its  money-making  qualities.  Wene 
Heavy- Whites  mature  extra  fast  to  uniform  heavy  weights  on 
less  feed.  Heavy-Whites  are  big,  barrel-breasted  broilers  and 
roasters  with  white  plumage.  Their  meat  is  so  tender  that 
housewives  come  back  for  them  again  and  again.  These  chicks 
have  powerful  crossbreed  livability  and  vigor.  We  want  to  in¬ 
troduce  Wene  Heavy- Whites  and  other  specialized  broilers: 
Wene  X69  Silver  Barred  Cross,  Silver  Broads,  White  Rocks, 
Hamps  and  other  varieties.  Send  a  winning  name  and  you  may 
have  your  choice  of  any  of  these  money-making  varieties. 

Can  You  Suggest  a  Name 

for  these  BIG,  Fancy  WHITE  Broilers? 

If  you  are  prompt  and  your  name  is  selected  winner,  you  win  1,000  of 
these  chicks  or  any  others  of  our  broiler  varieties  you  choose  I 

PRIZE  LIST  and  SIMPLE  RULES 

There's  no  charge  of  any  kind  to  send  in  your  suggested  name  for  Wene 
HEAVY-WHITES.  No  obligation.  FIRST  PRIZE  is  1,000  Heavy-White 
or  other  Wene  broiler  chicks  of  your  choice.  Then  for  next  best  entries 
there  will  be  FIVE  PRIZES  of  500  chicks  each.  Then  FIVE  PRIZES  of 
250  chicks  each.  Then  fifteen  prizes  of  100 

chicks  each.  Neatness  or  handwriting  do  not  count  I”  “ "  — » 

— only  aptness,  originality  and  skill.  In  case  of 
ties,  entry  with  earliest  postmark  wins.  Then,  in 
case  of  ties,  duplicate  awards  will  be  made-  AH 
entries  property  of  Wene  Chick  Farms.  Judges’  de¬ 
cisions  final.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  midnight,  June  1,  1954.  Send  your  entry 
now — 6,250  chicks  must  be  awarded  and  YOU  MAY 
WIN.  Winners  will  be  notified  PROMPTLY. 

Mall  your  suggested  name  today!  Use  coupon, 
postcard  or  letter. 


WENE  HEAVY— WHITE 
BROILER-ROASTERS 

The  answer  to  commercial  growers’ 
need  for  a  fancier,  WHITE  meat 
chicken.  Extra  heavy  thighs,  broad 
breasts.  Uniform,  with  higher 
average  weights  for  pullets  and 
males  combined.  Heavier  weights 
in  addition  to  higher  feed  effi¬ 
ciency.  Higher  cash  yield  per  flock. 


I 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  •  BOX  D-45 
VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

Name  I  suggest  for  New  Broilers  is 


My  name. 


Address. 


WERE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  D-45,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


I 


Check  here  if  you  wish  Wene  1954 
catalog  free  without  obligation. 


□ 


marshall 


brothers 


invite  you  to  try 

$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  S 

rvitli  these  added  features 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

Marshall’s  offer 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.I  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off 

marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 

Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 
DUCKS — WHITE  PEK1NS 
H1LLP0T  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  28  Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Phone  Z9-J 


Lena  L.  Walker,  R.  I,  Foster  Ctr.,  R.  I. 


cvgXHjg** 

CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits — whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clem¬ 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  num 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
that  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets).  R.  i. 
REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  BARREC 
ROCKS 

for  Broilers— WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS.  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK 
N.  H  CROSS. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  Infor¬ 
mation  and  orices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


V 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  qroup  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Mam  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

* 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holst eins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lota.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  Bull  Calf  -  Bom  May  21.  1953— a  back¬ 
ground  of  good  type  and  high  production.  Dam  classi¬ 
fied  very  good  and  produced  92.705  M.— 3826  F.  7% 
lactations  2X,  maternal  granddam — classified  excellent- 
longtime  record  136,767  M.  5941  F.  Complete  pedigree 
sent  on  request.  YVychmere  Farm,  Ontario.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


35  PRODUCTION-Bred,  vaccinated,  registered  Jersey 
iieifers— calves  to  freshening  age.  Herd  TB  accredited. 
Bangs  certified,  on  HIR  &  classified.  See  at  Poly¬ 
meadows  Farm,  South  Shaftshury,  Vermont.  Alvan 
Lawrence.  Manager. 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE  from  an  accredited  and  certified  free  herd. 
Purebred  Brown  Swiss  heifer  calves.  NYABC  sired. 
Homer  Harvey,  Marathon,  New  York. 

BROWN  SWISS  heifer  calves:  3  months,  2  months,  1 
month  old.  Dams,  2yr.  old  production  average  8,846 
Milk,  365  Fat.  Granddams:  26  records  average  12,849 
Milk,  524  Fat,  actual  production.  Proven  plus  sire. 
Swissland  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Phone  675-J-l. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SELLING  at  the  Beef  Cattle  Sale,  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
April  17 :  One  Queen  Mother  and  three  Blackcap  yearl¬ 
ing  heifers,  sired  by  Seven  Lakes  Kommander.  Selling 
at  the  Beef  Cattle  Sale  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  24:— 
Two  Erica  and  one  Blackcap  heifer  sired  by  Seven 
Lakes  Kommander  and  bred  to  Ankonian-131,  and  one 
Blackcap  yearling  open  heifer.  E.  H.  Gleason  &  Son, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED  Shorthorn  bhU,  2  yrs.  from  Calrossie 
and  Broadhooks  lines.  Graydon  Stymus,  Millview  Farm, 
Holley,  N.  Y..  2702. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  cattle  make  an  excellent  market  for  your 
home  grown  feeds.  Buy  breeding  stock  at  the  New 
York  Spring  Sales.  Group  sales  at  Palmyra,  April  17 
and  Altamont,  April  24;  Syracuse  sale,  April  24  and 
State  Association  Sale,  Ithaca,  May  1.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write:  New'  York  Hereford  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Room  20,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords,  young  bulls,  cows  with 
calves.  George  L.  Davis,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS — 2  cows,  jorned;  one  with  bull  calf. 
Francis  Warmer,  Chenango  Forks.  R.  D.  1,  New  York. 
Route  369. 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale/  20  yearling  bulls, 
30  yearling  heifers.  Sired  by  our  four  great  herd  sires. 
The  kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning. 
We  have  also  for  sale  200  yearling  grade  heifers  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  Choice  Hereford  steer  calves  weighing  400  lbs. 
up  will  hold  until  pasture  if  purchased  now.  Zenda 
Farms— 1000  Islands — Clayton,  N.  Y.  Clinton  Maldoon, 
Mgr.,  Office  Phone  21S. 


TWO  Outstanding  Yearling  Hereford  Bulls  and  sev¬ 
eral  heifers.  Probably  the  best  we  have  ever  ottered 
for  Kale.  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Larry  Domino  56. 
Priced  in  line  with  current  values.  Phone  Sodus  8292. 
Highlawn  Farm,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Angus  Bulls  of  service  age.  Bred  heif¬ 
ers  and  cows.  Open  heifers.  Popular  families  and  blood¬ 
lines.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  Farm.  Valatie, 
N.  Y.  Chatham  26491. 


TWO  REGISTERED  Angus  bulls  for  sale.  One  year 
old,  excellent  bloodlines.  Ted  James,  Fillmore,  New 
York.  Phone  311. 


HORSES 


PROVIDING  a  book  of  15  pony  mares  is  assured,  an 
Imported  Conemarra  Pony  Stallion  will  stand  at  the 
Stables.  The  Case  Farm,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  for  the  1954 
season.  Stud  fee,  $15.00.  Keep  for  mare  per  week, 
$5.00.  At  the  owner’s  risk.  Those  interested,  contact 
George  Edmonds,  East  Main  St.,  Avon,  Phone  Avon 
2034. 


REGISTERED  Shetlands.  1954  weanlings  by  cham¬ 
pions.  $200.00  to  $450.00.  Top  show  prospects  and 
breeding  stock.  ,Our  ponies  love  children.  Wild  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm,  South  Byfield,  Mass. 


20  REGISTERED  Morgahs  For  Sale.  Mares  and  Stal¬ 
lions,  ages  1  to  19.  For  show  and  pleasure  buy  a 
Morgan.  Visitors  invited  —  Writ'  foi  details.  UVM 
Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Tel.  40. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Dorset  ewes;  also  five  Monton- 
dale  ewes:  all  young  and  priced  reasonable.  Top  breed¬ 
ing.  Glenn  Bass,  Marietta,  New  York. 


KEGISTERED  Dorset  sheep  for  sale:  Ten  bred  yearl¬ 
ings  and  ten  three  year  olds  with  lambs.  Harold  Mills. 
Rose  Hill,  New  York. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  pigs 
all  ages  for  breeders.  Can  ship  OK.  Good  stock.  C.  W 
Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs, 
to  8  weeks  old,  $13.00  ea.  10  to  11  weeks  old,  $16.00 
ea.  Inoculation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted.  Ship  two  or 
more  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44 
Arlington  Rd..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2-0086 

REGISTERED  Yorkshire  bred  gilt  due  late  May.  Also 
fall  boar.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  LOcke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer, 
Penna. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

P.  B.  GERMAN  Shepherd  Pups,  Males,  $25.00,  females, 
$15.00.  Ready  April  1st.  Robert  Ball,  Barre,  Vt. 

FOX  TERRIERS,  smooth — AKC  puppies.  Taydor  Ter¬ 
riers,  108  Comstock  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D  Reds.  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery 
Surplus  Chick  Co.  Milesburg  7  Pa. 

ZIMMER’S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer's  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gallupville.  N.  Y. 

CAPONS  $57.00  per  100,  4%  weeks  old.  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  including 
Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird  and  Peachblow 
Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  Information  upon 
request.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery.  205  Northampton 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.l.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Bed 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  Dreed,  $2.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220. 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline's  Chickery 
Strausstown,  Pa. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Ilamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  ipall  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  It.D.  5A,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS — Contest  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free 
circular.  MCIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN’S  HANDY  SERVICE:  Price  list  avail¬ 
able.  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  New  York. 

HELM’S  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks.  Nationally  famous 
many  years  continuous  flock  improvement.  Official  rec¬ 
ords  300  eggs.  Immediate  delivery.  Free  “101  Ways 
Increasing  Profits”  Illinois  Hatchery,  Metropolis,  Ill. 

SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  Approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $8.95—100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  Lgg  Breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  (Record  Of  Performance) 
males.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  price  list.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Dept.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BANTAMS,  Guineas.  Catalog,  literature  for  dime.  Roy 
Van  Hoesen.  FrankiiniviUe,  New  York. 

BARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
inquire.  Erwin  Willis,  North  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  ol  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm, 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
52S1.  , 

STRAIGHT-From-The-Shouider  Talk.  We  make  no 
high-pressure  claims  for  Ebenwood  Farm  “Business 
Hamps."  These  are  real  dual-purpose  New  Hampshires, 
backed  by  years  of  carefu.  breeding  or  consistent, 
high  egg  production — plus  the  ability  to  turn  out  plump 
j  Toilers  and  roasters.  Write  today  for  catalog.  Eben- 
w-ood  Farm,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater  Mass. 

PULLETS 

WHITE  Leghorn  Pullet  Chicks.  Approved  —  pullorum 
clean  —  Brenders  Strain.  $37.00  per  100.  Lafayette 
Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2, 
Penn  a. 


TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available. 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert’s 
Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. 

C.  LUKAS — New,  improved,  heavy  broad  white  poults. 
Some  choice  dates  still  open.  Also  hatching  eggs. 
85%  fertility  guarantee.  Never  Pullorum  reactor.  Write 
for  prices  and  dates.  Ridgewood  Turkey  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 

STATE — OF — MAINE  Quality  Poults — Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean..  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago  Lake.  Maine'. 

BROAD  BREASTED  White  Holland  Bronze,  poults 
$70.00  hundred;  eggs  $30.00  hundred.  March,  April, 
disease  free.  Sickinger  Farm,  South  Walpole,  Mass. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  26  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
Richfield  2,  Pa 


ROUEN  DUCKS— Giant  10  lb.  stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $2S. 00-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00. 
Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea.  Aylesburys,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Butt’s  40c.  Toulouse, 
White,  Brown  China  Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
Giant  Chicks.  Circular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting, 
Penna.  < 


GEESE 


PUREBRED  Pilgrim  Geese  Hatching  Eggs  $1.00  each 
Karl  Debler.  Chesterfield  Road,  Bordentown.  N.  J. 

GEESE.  Goslings,  Eggs — Dewlap,  Toulouse,  Pilgrim, 
Embden,  African  Buff  Sebastapol.  goslings  $2.00;  egvs 
$1.00.  White  &  Brown  Chinese  goslings  $1.50,  eggs 
75c.  Ducks,  Ducklings,  Eggs — Giant  Rouen,  Pekin,  Buff, 
Crested  White,  Blue  SWeede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black 
East  India;  White,  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  Duck¬ 
lings  50c,  Eggs  20c.  White,  Fawn  and  White  Indian 
Runners,  Mallards.  Ducklings  25c,  Eggs  15c.  High  class, 
prize  winning  stock.  E.  T.  Staines,  N.  Chili,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS — With  Inherited  Ruggedness.  Many  popular 
varieties.  Shalimar  Farms,  Medina,  5A,  Ohio. 

LARGE  White  Embden  Goose  Eggs  only  50c  each. 
Goslings  $1.50  each.  Also  White  Leghorns,  straight  run 
Babcock  strain  chicks,  $20.00  per  100  Dallioff’s  Goose 
Ranch,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

EMBDEN  Goslings,  Toulouse  Rouen  Ducklings.  Dr.  Max 
Albrecht,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

WSlTE  Chinese  goslings  $1.00  each,  ten  or  more. 
Howard  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbitsl  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch.  SellersviUe  24.  Penna. 

CHINCHILLA 

TOP  QUALITY  Breeding  stock.  Chinchillas,  $350.00  a 
pair.  Walter  Storozuk,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

MONUMENTS 

GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering, 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7.  Concord.  N.  H 
Tel.  4498. 

FOOD  SPECIALTIES 

PURE  Grade  A  Maple  Syrup  $5.00  per  gallon  plus 
postage.  Robert  Raymond,  Sharon,  Vt. 

LIVE  LONGER,  Feel  better,  eating  Riolem  juiceful, 
uncolored  oranges  grapefruit.  $2.50  bushel,  Riolemag. 
Palatka,  Florida, 

FAMOUS  Cortland  County  pure  Maple  Syrup,  No.  1 
$6.50  gal.;  $3.50  %  gal.;  Maple  Cream  or  Sugar,  2 
lbs.  $3.00.  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Lawrence  Cook,  East 
Freetown,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Grade  A  Maple  Syrup,  $5.00  gallon.  Mr.  Win. 
H.  Crandall,  Box  63},  Berlin,  New  York. 

PURE  Grade  A  or  Fancy  Vermont  Maple  Syrup,  $6.50 
per  gal.,  $3.50  for  %  gal.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  Bailey 
Farms.  Craftsbury,  Vt. 

PLANTS 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry,  raspberry  plants.  Leading  va¬ 
rieties — circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay, 
New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Don’t  buy  solely  on  price!  Buy- 
quality  State  Inspected  plants  that  grow!  Leading  va¬ 
rieties.  Free  catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  Box  E,  Boxford, 
Massachusetts. 

QUALITY  Vegetable  Plants,  Grown  on  virgin  soil. 
Rigid  program  against  disease.  All  plants  hand  selected. 
Good  delivery  guaranteed.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant : 
500-$2.00,  l,000-$3.50.  Onion  and  Cabbage,  $1.25  per 
1,000,  Express  collect.  Bell  Plant  Farms,  Ashburn, 
Georgia. 


NEW  Improved  Coleman  onion  planters,  $84.50.  A. 
Rehm,  R.  D.  4,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


AFRICAN  Violet  Plants  —  Leaf  cuttings — exceptional 
values  of  choice  new  varieties  —  new  descriptive  list. 
Bertha  Laughman,  Margaretville,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  Specialists.  53  varieties.  New  giants  3 
inches  across.  New  everbearer.  Nice  plants.  Test  plants 
free.  Pennholm  Farms,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

April  17  Issue  .  Closes  April  2 

May  1  Issue . Closes  April  16 

May  15  Issue . Closes  April  30 

June  5  Issue . Closes  May  21 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  Trefoil— orders  of  15  lbs.  or  more  at 
$i.lO  a  lb.  C.O.D.  IX.  Bunker,  R.  D.  No.  1,  p0It 
Edward,  New  York. 


GENUINE  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed  $1.73  per 
pound  F.O.B.  for  orders  of  ten  pounds  or  more.  Guar¬ 
anteed  free  of  bedstraw.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  t.ow 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms.  Clymer,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  Green  Mt.  and  Kennebec  seed  potatoes 
Foundation  stock  in  Florida  test.  Arthur  Leavitt  and 
Son,  Gabriels,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  Certified  Ivatahdin  seed  potatoes,  y*%  read¬ 
ings,  $1.75  cwt.  LeMay,  Windham,  Vermont. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs  25  Large  bulbs  assorted  colors,  all 
well  known  varieties  tor  $1.50;  100  for  $5.50.  Catalog 
on  request.  Hillside  Gardens,  Olean  Road,  South  Wales, 
Now  York. 


GLADIOLUS:  100  medium  bulbs.  Gorgeous  colors.  25 
prize  varieties.  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores.  Georgetown,  New  York. 


GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed  colors,  about  20  varieties  of 
the  better  kinds.  Medium  size  $11.85  per  thousand, 
blooming  size  $7.65,  small  size  (not  bulblets)  $3.85. 
Bulblets.  $1.10  quart,  all  postpaid.  H.  E.  Gordon, 
Southold,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs — 100  large  or  150  medium,  all 
colors,  mixed  $3.00  postpaid.  State  Inspected.  M. 
Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


NURSERY  Stock:  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color,  free 
catalog.  Attach  25c  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with 
our  free  catalou  a  hand  priming  knife  worth  $1.00 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  Inc.  Dansville  9.  N  Y 

GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens.  Profitable^  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide.  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Dept.  AA  Johnstown.  Pa. 

MULTIFLORA  rose  fence,  strong  three  year  hushes; 
50-$4.75  ppd.,  100-$7.50  expressed.  Eugene  Kaplan, 
Chicora,  Pa. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain. 
R.  D.  4,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-S282. 


HAY — First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-wheat 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse, 
N  Y.  Phone  92885. 


BALED  Hay  &  Straw:  Trailerioads  of  straw  and  good 
clover  mixed  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Also  fanc.v 
timothy.  Write  or  call.  Horace  W.  Bolton,  E.  North- 
field.  Mass.  Tel.  840. 


CANADIAN  hay  and  straw  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection.  A.  Jerger,  Ferrisburg,  Vermont.  Phone 
Vergennes  7-2, 


GOOD  Alfalfa  Mixed  Hay,  second  cutting,  straw.  C. 
Willis  Knapp,  Phone  65-8283,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WOOL — Raw  Furs,  Highest  Market  Prices  Paid.  Ship 
Direct  to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  1S94-S  dime  pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913 
nickel  $1,000.00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  25c.  Wortliycoin  Corporation  (D-35ti>. 
Boston  8.  Mass. 


WANTED — Ash  “Lumber,  1"  to  2*/.”  No.  2  edmmon  & 
better  square  edge — Dry,  Green  or  sawn  to  order.  We 
send  inspector.  Wayne  Lumber  Co.,  308  Greenpoint 
Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  living  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  take  charge  good  Brown 
Swiss  farm;  25  milkers,  150  acres  grassland.  New  barn, 
all  modern  machinery.  Surge  milkers,  bam  cleaner, 
tank  milk  cooler  One  man  operation  with  summer  help. 
Resident  owner  emploved  elsewhere.  Salary,  room, 
board.  State  full  -details.  Wages  expected,  references. 
F.  E.  Townley,  Bonnybrook  Farm,  Elnora,  New  Y’Ork. 


WANTED:  Boy  or  single  mar.  for  small  Dairy  Farm. 
Live  in.  Bennett  Farm,  Shelton,  Connecticut. 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  -year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97  New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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auction  school _ 

„  N-  auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Keisch 
Uurtion  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


DOWN  THE 


^equipment  and  supplies 

OPPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
d  tractor  parts.  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  Quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
parts  Corp..  Fargo,  N.  U- _ 

ns— Fair  prices  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich.  N.  V _ 

KEROSENE  space  heaters,  surplus,  slightly  used,  will 
,  i  room  house,  guaranteed  condition.  $24.00,  also 
smaller  siza  $19.00  John  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y. 
CRoton  1-4357.  


5775  saX-K — One  Iron  Age  one  row  Transplanter  used 

once.  Reasonable.  Fred  Mohr.  Projnpton.  Pa.  llonesdale. 
i>y«J  3.  _ _ _ _ _ 

,;SED  Tractors.  $75.00  up.  30  used  balers.  $150.00 
,  s"  used  combines.  $150.00  up.  Good  selection 

rrawlers  $650.00  up.  Crawler  tracks.  Ford  tractor.. 
„„w  or  used.  45  used  grain  drills.  All  sizes  New 
Ontario  immediate  delivery.  30  used  hayloaders. 
411  used  grain  binders.  14  corn  binders.  New  11 
ft  land  rollers,  $125.00.  New  wagon  gears  with 
tires  $145.00.  New  heavy  duty  12  ft.  tractor  spring- 
tooth  harrows.  $150.00.  Disc  Harrows,  5-12  ft.  sizes. 
P'1'0  manure  spreaders,  new  or  used.  40  used  spread- 
mp  12  ft  seif  propelled  combine  $1,295.00.  Case 
nr  wed  2  years,  $1,295.00.  Huber  65  H.P.  sawmill 
tractor  with  starter,  $395.00.  John  Deere  A,  $275.00. 
Oliver  70.  $295.00.  Big  saving  on  new.  used  field 

choppers.  Automatic  string-tie  balers,  $700.00  up.  10 
acres  covered  with  equipment.  Come  in  and  bring  your 
neighbors.  Sales  &  Service  for  Allis  Chalmers.  Massey 
Harris  Oliver.  New  Holland,  New  Idea,  Ontario  drills. 
Hopto  diggers.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


3TTAWA  Hydraulic  loader,  perfect  condition,  fits 
Parmall  M  or  Massey  Harris.  Sr.  Meyer  bale  loader, 
like  new.  Paul  Schaeffer,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  Used  Equipment  for  your  Caterpillar  Dealer, 
the  Casellini -Venable  Corporation.  An  excellent  stock 
of  quality  used  machinery— most  having  been  taken 
in  trade  on  new  Caterpillar  machines.  All  guaranteed 
to  be  exactly  as  listed — your  assurance  of  the  best  in 
used  equipment:  Caterpillar  DS  2  U  Series  with  Hy¬ 
draulic  Bulldozer,  good  condition,  needs  few  repairs, 
very  reasonable  as  is.  International  TD18  with  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Bulldozer,  late  1950,  engine  just  overhauled.  All 
very  good  condition.  Caterpillar  D8  1H  Series  with 
LeTourneau  Cable  Bulldozer,  good  condition,  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  John  Deere  MC  Crawler  tractor  with  dozer 
and  winch,  1952,  reasonable.  International  TD9  with 
Angledozer  and  winch,  good  condition,  reasonable. 
Allis-Chaimers  HD7W  with  Baker  Bulldozer,  good  con¬ 
dition,  cheap.  Several  good  used  motor  graders.  Cater¬ 
pillar  and  Galion.  Write,  wire,  phone  your  needs  today! 
Casellini- Venable  Corporation.  Barre.  Vermont.  Ph.  90. 

SURPLUS  Catalog,  Big  savings  on  tools.  Tarpaulins, 
foam  rubber,  power  tools,  generators,  switches,  motors 
etc.  Send  20c  to  Card’s  Warehouse,  Edgewood  Drive, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

LIVESTOCK  is  again  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  a  good  many  farmers  in 
the  Northeast.  Hogs  and  lambs  are 
really  up  and  are  showing  a  fine  profit 
to  all  who  stuck  with  them.  While  we 
have  few  prime  cattle,  full  fed  for 
twelve  months  or  more,  they  are  also 
up  there  again.  Most  dairy  type  heifers 
that  have  been  well  fed  and  cared  for 
are  now  selling  for  meat  at  a  price 
that  shows  a  satisfactory  profit  over 
costs  of  last  fall.  In  fact,  all  livestock 
is  showing  a  nice  spread  over  last  fall’s 
prices. 

Today’s  livestock  market  prices  are 
perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  what 
the  “price  adjustment,”  we  are  hear¬ 
ing  so  much  about,  can  do,  and  how  it 
works  if  given  time.  Prices  work  down 
from  too  high  a,  level  to  one  that  is  too 
low  and  then  work  back  to  a  level 
that’s  more  nearly  a  reflection  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of 
doing  for  the  farmer  to  meet  ‘such 
drastic  price  upheavals.  Take  dairy  re¬ 
placements,  for  example.  When  a  cow 
could  be  sold  for  salvage  (meat)  at 
approximately  its  replacement  cost  we 
|  had  nothing  iike  the  dairy  problem  we 
have  today  when  the  salvage  price  is 
half  or  less  the  replacement  cost.  This 
greatly  increases  the  operating  cost  of 
every  dairy  farm,  yet  in  all  milk  price 
(discussions  this  fact  seems  to  have 
I  been  forgotten. 

All  price  adjustments  create  new 
angles  that  are  far-reaching.  Naturally 
the  dairyman  thinks  twice  today  be¬ 
fore  he  lets  a  co\  go  to  market.  With 
this  sort  of  thinking  he  tends  towards 
(holding  on  to  low  producing,  ailing, 


and  old  cows  that  he  really  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  keep.  On  all  our  markets  we 
are  now  seeing  many  cows  that  have 
been  kept  too  long  on  the  farm  These 
cows  invariably  bring  less  than  they 
would  have  had  they  been  marketed 
sooner  and  they  create  a  problem  for 
the  market  man,  the  packer,  and  the 
retailer. 

This  is  “calf  season.”  Fortunately 
the  flood  of  calves  is  not  as  great  on 
our  markets  as  some  years,  but  there 
is  still  an  over-supply.  Eat  more  veal. 
It  is  cheap  right  now  and  good.  Any¬ 
thing  any  farmer  can  do  to  put  weight 
and  flesh  on  calves  will  pay  well.  Little 
“boning”  calves  are  selling  very  low  so 
at  least  try  to  get  them  out  of  this 
class.  Nothing  will  do  so  much  for  a 
calf  as  good  cow’s  milk.  As  has  been 
said  so  many  times,  a  farm  slogan  of 
“Milk  for  Calves”  would  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  asset  to  the  “Milk  for  Health” 
program. 

What  about  meat  for  your  farm 
family  or  neighbors,  or  selling  a  half 
or  a  quarter  of  a  farm-slaughtered 
animal  to  your  city  friends?  Did  you 
know  that  a  dairy  animal  will  have  a 
better  taste,  be  almost  as  tender,  and 
really  make  the  best  of  meat  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled?  A  young  growing  dairy 
animal  of  any  breed  (preferably  not  a 
young  bull)  if  put  in  and  kept  quiet 
and  fed  a  heavy  grain  ration,  therefore 
fattened  fast  while  still  growing,,  is 
the  answer.  If  just  carried  along  on 
rough  feed  and  just  a  little  grain  it 
(dairy  breeds)  will  not  usually  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  90-day  feed  on  a  full  ra¬ 
tion  (about  all  the  grain  she  will  eat) 
and  good  roughage,  is  ever  so  much 
better  than  a  180-day  feed  on  a  half 
ration. 


FOR  SALE:  Fapec  "K”  181  Forage  Harvester,  18” 
throat,  corn  and  pick-up  attachment,  and  McCormick 
No.  2  chain  blower,  like  new.  Stephen  Steeiak,  Jr., 
R.  D.  1,  Little  Falls,  New  York.  Phone  1211M2. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale— Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  Items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5’  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15c  each  at  yard. 
Penta  trea»ed  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Townline 
Road  Marcellus,  N  Y .  Phone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 


BROADCASTER— Fertilizer— Lime — Seed— Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet 
Mooreven— 3-A— Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


CEDAR  Posts  for  safe,  all  sizes,  $.15  and  up.  Donald 
Macagg.  Harrisville,  N.  Y.  Phone- Harrisville  2564. 


There  Is  No  Surplus 

OF  BEEF 

Market  Your  Grass  at  100% 
Parity  with  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Sales  Schedule: 

April  17 — Farmers  Opportunity  Sale,  State 
Fairgrounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  24 — Spring  Calf  Sale,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
May  8 — Mahrapo-New  Jersey  State  Sale, 
Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J.  (52 
bred  and  open  heifers  and  4  bulls). 
For  information  write: 

New  Jersey  Aberdeen-Angus  Association 
Dr.  James  R.  Ferguson 
124  Montgomery  St. 

Highland  Park  N.  J. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roil 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  1 
New  York. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  Days— Remember  Ray's.  With  this 
ad— any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c.  America's  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray's 
Photo  Service.  Dept.  NE.  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE  Catalogue  —  Otsego,  Delaware  Co.  farms  and 
summer  homes.  Write  to  Frank  Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors. 
108  Chestnut  Street,  Oneonta,  New  York.  Phone  2778. 
No  obligation. 

, LOWER  Delaware,  $2.00  front  foot.  Pines,  cement  road, 
electric,  450  ft.  depth.  %  mile  frontage.  Riley  Jefferson. 
Lincoln,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  1-10  room  farm  house,  also  5  chicken 
houses  and  75  acres  land.  Tel.  Murdock,  N.  Y.  41925. 

140  ACRE  Dairy  Farm.  Holstein  cattle.  Complete  ma¬ 
chinery  and  bam  cleaner.  Hans  Nissen,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 

DAIRY  farm,  227  acres,  well  located.  Good  buildings. 
Silos,  2  tractors.  Equipment.  53  top  cows,  17  heifers. 
Sending  23  cans  of  milk  each  day  at  this  time.  Has 
barn  cleaner.  Description  of  this  and  other  farms  free. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Da\enport,  N.  Y.  Phone  2361. 

165  ACRE  Dairy  Farm.  N.  Y.  State.  22  stock,  tractor, 
tools.  Modern  13-room  house.  Tourist  trade.  Box  514- 
o/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  for  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
j  Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 

I  shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c.  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 

[  mackinaws,  housefurnishings.  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 

POLKA-DOT  Twins— Glamour  for  Mother  and  Daught¬ 
er!  Cobbler  Aprons  made  of  80  square  percale  in  at¬ 
tractive  red  and  white  or  blue  and  white  polka  dots. 
Sizes — small,  medium  or  large  $1.95.  Childrens  2.  4, 
6  or  8  $1.35  plus  15c  postage.  Ideal  gift  suggestion. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money-order  to: 
Homemakers’  Enterprise.  8  Walnut  St..  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farmers  with  rich  mucky  soil  to  grow  horse¬ 
radish  roots.  Will  contract  on  guaranteed  market  price. 
Hi-Pralze  Food  Prod.,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE:  453-Acre  Farm.  5  Houses — 4  Barns  —  3 
Silos— Tool  Shop,  as  well  as  various  other  buildings. 
Ample  water  supply.  Fully  equipped  with  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  combine,  forage  harvester,  etc.  Main 
house  furnished  with  television,  Bendix  washer-dryer, 
Jeep  freeze,  electric  range,  refrigerator  eitc.  Primarily  a 
grassland  farm.  Land  in  excellent  shape.'  Now  equipped 
for  beef  cattle  operation,  but  could  be  converted  to 
hairy  easily.  This  place  was  often  referred  to  in  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff  by  the  late  H.  E.  Babcock;  and 
Wore  recently  has  been  discussed  by  Karl  Butler  in  his 
writings.  Write  Box  514-SJ,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms.  Homes, 
Businesses.  34  states,  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de- 
‘  scribed  World’s  Largest ;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty, 
2o5-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  io.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts.  20'9”  x  4S’2”  with  windows. 
Excellent  chicken  coop,  shop,  storage,  dormitory. 
$600.00.  Lining,  insulation.  $700.00.  Nelson,  Croton, 
New  York.  CRoton  1-4357,. 

j  FARMER,  Poultryman :  Increase  your  income  $1,000,00 
yearly,  squab  business  for  sale.  Sacrifice:  225  pairs 
White  King  breeders,  movable  equipment,  nest  boxes, 
automatic  feeders,  thermostat  -  controlled  fountains, 
packing  materials,  customers.  Priced  for  quick  disposal 
!  $1,600.00  cash.  Write:  R.  Barmon.  80Q  West  Ferry  St., 
j  Buffalo,  New  York. 

WRITE  for  free  literature  on  Hog  Cholera,  Erysipelas, 
i  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  and  other  livestock  diseases. 
|  Colorado  Serum  Company,  4950  York  St.,  Denver  16, 
Colorado. 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require  little 
atteation.  Big  Profits.  Stingproof  equipment.  Factory 
prices  save  25%.  Free  advice  from  experienced  bee  men. 
Free  catalogue.  Walter  Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky. 


I  BLADES:  Double  edge,  100  for  $1.00  postpaid.  De 
I  lighted  or  your  money  back.  O.  Haas,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


RETRACTABLE  ball  point  pens  with  extra  refill.  $1.00, 
Park  Sales  Co.,  87  Park  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Turn  idle  land  to  piofits  by  plantin 
fast  growing  Musser  Trees.  FREE 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  tells 
profit  secrets.  Write  today  to  Box  83- D. 


MUSSER  forests.  Inc.  INDIANA, PA. 


IEW  TOWELS 

LARGE  SIZE  |or  $| 


1  Assorted  pastel  colors.  | _ _ _ 

I  Surplus  stock  from  mid-western  mill.  Ter-  | 
I  rifle  volues-you’ve  got  to  see  to  believe,  j 
j  Money-back  guarantee.  Order  now.  j 

I  TOWEL  KING,  Dept.  T-4.  j 

|  P.  O.  Box  6831  *  Cleveland  13,  Ohio  i 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  SALE 
16  Bred  Heifers,  45  Open  Heifers, 

1  Bull 

IN  THE  CATTLE  BARN 

Erie  County,  Fair  Grounds 
Hamburg,  New  York. 

1:00  P.  M.  Sat.  April  10,  1954. 

Cattle  mostly  from  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bru¬ 
cellosis  Certified  Herds.  All  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated  for  Bangs  and  T.  B.  tested  within  30 
days  of  sale. 

Sale  sponsored  by  Northeastern  Aberdeen 
Angus  Assn.,  Ithaca. 

Myndert  Pangburn,  Pres. 

J.  Howard  Metz,  Sale  Mgr. 

Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

j  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 
SHOW  AND  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1954 

8  BULLS  56  HEIFERS 

(mostly  bred) 

Judging  Pavilion  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Tops  from  the  leading 
Herds  of  the  East. 

For  catalog  and  dinner 
reservations  contact 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX 
Sale  Manager,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Stanley  61Y21. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  BEEF  HEIFER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  April  24,  1:00  P,  M. 

N.  Y.  S.  Fairgrounds,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

,  High  quality,  selected  Hereford  and  Angus  heifers  are 
|  offered.  70  registered  and  grade,  open  and  bred  heif¬ 
ers  have  been  consigned. 

A  few  selected  bulls  will  also  be  sold.  Cattle  can  be 
J  inspected  from  12  Noon  Friday  prior  to  the  sale. 

Sale  sponsored  by  Central  New  York  Beef  Breeders’ 
Association. 

ROBERT  ADSIT,  Sales  Manager 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer. 

|  Write  to  Sales  Manager,  380  Federal  Bldg.,  Syracuse 
for  catalog. 

Ayrshire  Bulls 

5  Bulls — 4  to  22  months  old.  Dams  records 
from  509  to  666  Fat.  305  days,  2x.  Sire  has 
5  daughters  average  11,944  M — 4.34% — 519 
Fat.  Herd  Average  1953 — 12,352  M,  4.3% — 
535  Fat.  Type  classification  .871. 

CRAIGY  BURN  FARM,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


WANT  4%  MILK? 

BUY  AYRSHIRE5  THROUGH 
The  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc. 
Any  Age,  Any  Quantity. 

Contact —  „  , . , 

FRED  EMMICK,  Secretary — Box  104 
Oxford,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oxford  8-5411 


rANVAS  COVERS  Direct  rrom  Factory  at  Factory 
P„tes  6X8  @  $3*4;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7  »8. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  tor  all  purposes. 

.  tI?rte  fT  A  wE,,,SA?h  f  r  o » K 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 
GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 


Palmyra  Fairgrounds 
Palmyra,  New  York 
Altamont  Fairgrounds 
Altamont,  New  York 

ANGUS  HE1EFORDS 


SATURDAY-APRIL  17-1  P.  M. 
SATURDAY-APRIL  24-1  P.  M. 


All  cattle  approved  by  a  selection  committee.  Sold  in  groups  of  (1)  to  (4).  Can  be 
inspected  from  10  o'clock  day  of  sale. 

Palmyra— 112  Head  Altamont— 88  Head 

YEARLINGS  and  TWO  YEAR  OLDS 

Mostly  open.  Some  of  the  older  ones  bred.  T.  B.  free.  Vaccinated  for  Bangs  Disease. 
Inoculated  against  Shipping  Fever. 

Also— A  Few  Young  Service  Bulls  at  Each  Sale. 

Both  Sales  Sponsored  By —  ...  .  n  • 

New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeders'  &  Breeders'  Improvement  Proiect. 

Sales  Managers:  Robert  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Harold  E.  Brown,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Auctioneers:  HARRIS  WUCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  at  PALMYRA  FAIRGROUNDS 
FRANK  TAYLOR,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  at  ALTAMONT  FAIRGROUNDS. 

For  free  catalog,  write  either  sales  manager. 
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SUMMERTIME  sewing  is  easy,  for 
sleeves  are  either  non-existent  or 
brief  and  breezy.  This  summer  you 
can  have  your  choice  of  dresses  with 
full  skirts  or  with  narrow  skirts,  but 
the  full  skirts  greatly  outnumber  the 
narrow  ones.  They  are  prettier  and 
more  flattering  to  the  figure,  and  they 
adapt  themselves  more  happily  to  the 
new  shorter  length  of  skirt  (shorter 
than  last  year’s  by  an  inch  or  even 
more). 

2973  is  a  good  example  of  the  breeze- 
sleeve  and  the  simplicity  needed  for  a 
smooth  and  comfortable  summer 
ahead.  Sizes  are  in  a  wide  range  of 
larger  numbers  from  12  to  46.  Size  18: 
3%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2669  is  one  of  the  easiest  shoulder- 
strap  sundresses  to  sew,  in  striped  or 
plain  material.  Note  that  saddle  stitch¬ 
ing  makes  a  rich  and  smart  accent. 
Sizes  are  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Sundress 
and  cape  in  one  fabric  use  4%  yds.  35- 
in.,  or  4%  yds.  39-in.  fabric.  25  cents. 


2574.  All  in  one  pattern — a  pocket- 
skirt  for  denim  or  sailcloth,  and  a 
splash  of  cotton  plaid  for  the  band- 
sleeve  blouse  (or  short  or  long  sleeves). 
Sizes  are  9  to  19.  Size  13:  Skirt  takes 
214  yds.  35-in.  Blouse  with  bias  band 
sleeves,  only  2  yds.  35-in.  or  39-in. 
material.  25  cents. 

2077  accents  clean,  cool  lines,  im¬ 
portant  for  summer  charm.  It’s  a  cas¬ 
ual  with  yokes  and  sleeve  cut-in-one, 
and  a  notched  high,  round  neckline.  In¬ 
set  pockets  and  inverted  center  front 
pleats  add  smart  fashion  detail.  Sizes 
are  10  to  20.  Size  16:  4%  yds.  35-in. 
25  cents. 

2041  teams  culottes  and  halter-top, 
and  capelets  for  cover!  A  smart  team- 
up  for  denims  and  favorite  cottons. 
Sizes  are  12  to  42.  Size  18:  Culottes 
and  button-on  cape  take  514  yds.  35-in. 
25  cents. 

2881.  Make  this  jaunty  halter  for 
warm  summer  days,_It’s  easy  to  sew 
and  stunning.  Note  particularly  the 


curved  lines  of  the  bolero,  the  skirt 
with  contrasting  material  trim,  the 
sweeping  wing  collar,  and  the  “hip- 
interest.”  Sizes  are  10  to  20.  Size  16: 
4%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2874.  A  sleeveless  shirtwaist  dress 
with  shield-shaped  pockets  includes  a 
bolero  with  easy-unmounted  sleeves.  A 
grand  idea  for  the  younger  set  in  cot¬ 
tons — prints,  stripes  or  plain  fabrics. 
Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8:  Dress  and  bolero 
take  3%  yds.  35-in.  Separate  dress  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2399.  The  double-duty  ensemble  is 
practical  for  all  ages!  Your  daughter 
will  love  this  pretty  princess  sunback 
with  its  own  bolero  (panties  are  includ¬ 
ed,  too).  Sizes  are  2  to  8.  Size  4:  Dress, 
bolero,  and  panties  all  in  one  fabric 
take  2%  yds.  35-in.  only!  25  cents. 

2  600.  For  you — at  your  prettiest!  A 
sundress  with  fluid  lines  and  abbrevi¬ 
ated  sleeves  under  a  matching  little 
bolero.  The  deeper  dip  to  the  neckline 
and  the  uncluttered  basque  styling  are 


especially  smart  for  new  prints  and  I 
sheers.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16:  5%  yds.  I 
39-in.  25  cents.  I 

2901.  Bias  yoke  and  pockets  with  I 
buttoned  shoulders  and  its  own  little 
button-on  cape  for  cover  is  the  style 
for  this  sundress.  It  will  enhance  your 
looks  any  time  of  day,  in  any  fabric 
you  can  name.  Note  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
tra  larger  sizes.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size 
18:  Sundress  with  cape,  5%  yds.  35-in.,  K 
5  Vi  yds.  39-in.  fabric.  25  cents. 

-  *  ,  *  * 

\ 

fO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  dearly.  En¬ 
close  25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add 
25c  for  our  new  SPRING-SUMMER  FA¬ 
SHION  BOOK  which  illustrates  in  color, 
scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  Or 
New  York  1 1,  New  York. 
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Values  of  Antique 
Furniture,  Glass,  China 

We  have  received  many  requests  for 
help  on  determining  the  value  of  anti¬ 
que  furniture,  glass,  china  and  prints. 
We  are  unable  to  answer  such  requests 
and  recommend  that  this  information 
be  obtained  locally  from  antique  deal¬ 
ers.  Some  libraries  include  books  about 
antiques  and  their  values. 

/ 

Removing  Old  Glue 

A  bottle  of  glue  was  spilled  on  a  desk 
and  we  have  tried  everything  to  get  it 
off,  but  it  hardened  and  made  a  lump  on 
the  surface  of  the  desk.  How  can  we  re¬ 
move  the  lump  and  restore  the  surface 
of  the  desk?  —Mrs.  Shirley  Payer,  R.  D.  1, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hot  vinegar  is  usually  successful  in 
dissolving  glue.  If  the  wood  turns  white 
in  the  process  of  removing  the  glue, 
rub  the  area  with  some  fine  abrasive 
such  as  pumice  powder  or  fine  cleaning 
powder  mixed  with  oil  to  lubricate.  If 
the  treatment  dulls  the  surface,  a  pol¬ 
ishing  cloth  may  be  sufficient.  If  not,  a 
coat  of  finish  may  be  necessary. 

Furniture  Bleaches 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  product 
to  use  as  a  bleach  for  furniture  which 
has  had  the  finish  removed?  I  have  read 
about  bleaching  wood,  but  have  never 
heard  what  chemical  or  product  was  used. 
-  Mrs.  Ivan  W.  Heslink,  North  Clymer, 
New  York. 

To  get  the  modern  blond  wood  colors, 
you  can  use  the  following  bleach: 

16  ounces  Sodium  Metasilicate  (water 
glass) 

1  y2  ounces  Sodium  Perborate 
1  gallon  boiling  water 
Apply  to  the  wood  liberally  with  a 
brush  and  let  stand  for  half  an  hour. 
Rinse  and  let  dry  over  night  before 
sanding.  A  second  coat  will  bleach  the 
wood  to  a  white  color. 

Commercially  prepared  bleaches  for 
blonding  furniture  may  be  obtained 
from  a  paint  store. 

A  mild  bleach  to  freshen  the  color 
of  woods  is  oxalic  acid.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  the  drug  store  in  cry- 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


BOY  AND  SPRING  RAIN 

By  Anobel  Armour 

He  turned  a  handspring  down  the  lane. 
This  boy  no  bigger  than  a  minute. 
Because  the  world  was  green  with  rain 
And  he  was  springtime,  walking  in  it. 

Liking  the  smell  of  new-wet  bark 

And  liking  small  quick  claps  of  thunder. 
He  tumbled  through  half-light,  half-dark. 
And  turned  new  blades  of  wet  grass 
under. 

He  was  akin  to  spring  somehow 
And  by  some  fellowship  or  other. 

By  way,  of  path  and  dripping  bough. 
Claimed  rain  itself  as  his  own  brother. 


stal  form,  and  a  saturate  solution  is  us¬ 
ed.  The  proportion  is  2  ounces  of  cry¬ 
stals  to  one  pint  of  hot  water.  It  should 
be  rinsed  off  with  a  weak  ammonia  so¬ 
lution  and  then  with  clear  water. 

Craft  and  Hobby 
Supplies 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  your 
craft  and  hobby  supplies  locally,  you 
may  send  for  a  price  list  of  supplies 
which  you  can,  get  from  the  Workshop. 
The  list  costs  20  cents,  and  includes 
all  kinds  of  supplies  for  the  following: 

Furniture  stenciling,  chair  caning, 
raffia,  round  reed  for  basketry,  bases 
for  reed  work,  moccasin  kits,  leather 
(kits  for  all  kinds  of  leather  projects), 
leather  hides,  lacing  and  braiding  sup¬ 
plies,  aluminum  craft  supplies,  picture 
framing  materials,  lamp  shade  mater¬ 
ials,  waterlox  (a  penetrating  sealer 
recommended  as  the  finest  natural  fin¬ 
ish  for  furniture,  floors,  boats,  silos  and 
masonry) ;  cork,  brass  etching  mater¬ 
ials,  picturecraft  kits,  hooked  rug  sup¬ 
plies,  handmade  knives,  double  woven 
glove  fabric,  plaster  casting,  Mexican 
pottery  clay,  loop  weaving,  jewelry 
findings,  tile  art  sets,  linoleum  block 
printing,  textile  painting  supplies, 
Prang  “Dek-all”,  dry  art  colors,  tem¬ 
pera  show  card  colors;  water  colors, 
sets,  brushes;  artists’  oils,  mediums, 
sundries;  Strombecker  models  (trains, 
airplanes,  ships);  plastic  model  planes, 
boats  and  cars;  lacquer  dope,  testors’ 
enamel,  Comet  cement,  plastic  cement, 
hot  fuel  proofer,  etc. 

To  get  a  copy  of  the  price  list,  write 
to  The  Workshop,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
close  20  cents  in  coins. 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


A  New  Convenience  and  Cleanliness 

in  the  Kitchen  of 

Mrs.  James  Lane,  Delhi  Stage,  N.  Y. 

When  she  found  that  she  was  spending  three-fourths 
of  her  time  in  a  dreary  old-fashioned  kitchen,  Mrs. 
Lane  put  her  foot  down.  An  old-fashioned  wood  burn¬ 
ing  stove  and  heater  and  too  few  electric  outlets  caused 
too  much  work. 

The  results  of  an  imaginative  modeling  produced  a 
cheery,  attractive  kitchen.  More  important,  perhaps, 
was  the  real  work-saving  convenience  built  into  the 
kitchen,  and  a  new  cleanliness  resulting  from  the 
new  electric  appliances. 


Electricity  is  Best 
For  All  Farm  Jobs 


The  Lanes  operate  a  285-acre  dairy  farm,  with  64 


l/'EEP  Frozen  fruit  juice  concen- 
*Mrates  frozen  until  time  to  use.  Use 
diluted  juice  at  once  for  best  flavor 
and  vitamin  value.  If  storing,  fill  jars 
full,  cover,  and  refrigerate.  Use  undi¬ 
luted  concentrates  for  flavoring  in 
sauces,  puddings,  fillings. 

A  hot  fruit  medley  makes  a  differ¬ 
ent  ending  for  a  meal.  Heat  a  couple 
of  different  kinds  of  fruits  (pear 
halves,  peach  halves,  plums,  whole  or 
halves  of  apricots,  orange  sections  or 
slices)  in  enough  of  the  mixed  juices 
flavored  with  some  frozen  concentrate 
to  cover. 

Cabbage  salad  made  with  finely 
shredded  new  cabbage,  small  chunks 
of  pineapple  and  salted  peanuts,  with 
oi'  without  your  favorite  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  adds  crispness  to  a  meal. 

I  Make  up  a  pint  or  so  of  buttered 

I  bread  or  cracker  crumbs  and  store  in 
the  refrigerator  in  a  covered  jar  so 
they  will  be  handy  for  topping  casser¬ 
oles.  Do  the  same  thing  with  a  streusel 
mixture  (2  cups  light  brown  sugar,  V2 
cup  flour,  2  y2  tablespoons  cinnamon, 
xk  cup  butter,  1  cup  chopped  nuts 


mixed  together  with  hands)  to  spread 
on  top  of  coffee  cakes  or  cup  cakes 
before  baking. 

Caramel  sauce  can  be  quickly  made 
by  melting  caramel  candies  in  the  top 
of  the  double  boiler  and  adding  enough 
cream  to  make  the  desired  consistency. 

Have  you  tried  baking  your  bread  in 
a  hot  oven  (425°)  for  25  to  35  min¬ 
utes?  Or  fifty  degrees  lower  (375°)  if 
you  use  glass  pans?  Brush  with  soft 
butter  when  it  comes  out  of  oven  and 
cover  for  a  soft  crust. 

A  small  amount  of  beaten  whole  egg 
or  egg  yolk  or  white  added  when  mak¬ 
ing  frosting  from  confectioners’  sugar 
will  keep  the  frosting  soft. 

Freezing  ideas.  Freeze  some  eggs 
while  they  are  plentiful.  Freeze  yolks 
and  whites  separately.  Mix  slightly  1 
teaspoon  salt  or  1  tablespoon  sugar  or 
white  corn  sirup  with  1  cup  yolks  be¬ 
fore  freezing.  If  you  freeze  the  yolks 
in  sections  of  an  ice  cube  tray  and 
then  separate  and  wrap,  they  will  be  in 
handy  units  for  use.  The  same  may  be 
done  with  the  whites,  or  you  could  line 
muffin  tins  with  foil  and  fill  with 
whites. 


head  of  cattle  and  1800  leghorn  layers.  In  all  the 
chores  connected  with  the  buildings,  electricity  helps 
make  work  easier.  There  are  an  electric  gutter  cleaner, 
heater  in  the  milk  house,  a  milk  cooler  and  automatic 
waterers  in  the  dairy  barn.  In  the  poultry  houses,  elec¬ 
tricity  helps  with  brooding,  watering,  cleaning  and 
grading  eggs. 

Experience  has  shown,  electricity  is  best  for  all  farm 
chores.  It  really  pays  to  go  all-electric. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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Springtime 

is  Accident 
Time 


It  happens  every  year— accidents 
increase  as  farm  activities  in¬ 
crease.  Regardless  of  how  careful 
you  are,  it  could  happen  to  you. 

If  you  are  disabled  by  an  acci¬ 
dent,  you  have  two  immediate 
problems: 

<  The  expenses  you  have  to  pay  — 
"  doctor,  hospital,  surgery,  etc. 

2  The  loss  of  income  when  you 
are  not  able  to  work. 


you  can  keep 
money  coming  in 

Farmers  and  Traders  Accident 
Policy  solves  both  these  money 
problems,  with  one  low-cost, 
full-protection  plan  —  specially 
designed  for  men  who  depend 
upon  their  earnings  to  support 
their  families. 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
Icomplete  details  of  your  new  plan  that 
(provides  Accidental  Death  Benefits, 
■Disability  Income  and  Medical  Payments. 

Name . Age _ 

I  St.  or  RD . . 

I  City . ..........State . . 

A -20 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you. Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 
> 


/ .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  ‘week-end 
when  you  can. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and  knitting 
yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

Shippensburg,  —  —  Pennsylvania. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  ^ 


Cream  puffs,  filled  with  ice  cream  and 
topped  with  chocolate  sauce,  make  an 
extra-special  Easter  dessert.  v 


By 

ALBERTA  D. 
SHACKELTOA 


-Photo:  National  Dairv  Council 


Eggs  At  Any  Meal 


|  PRIL,  Easter,  and  eggs!  At 
this  time  of  the  year  we  hard¬ 
ly  think  of  one  without  the 
other — and  now  when  egg 
production  is  higher  is  the  time  to  use 
eggs  freely  in  many  different  ways. 
Eggs  are  such  a  versatile  food  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  delicious  dishes 
you  can  make  with  them — easy-to-pre- 
pare,  attractive,  hearty  lunch  or  sup¬ 
per  dishes,  thrifty  meat  substitutes, 
delectable  desserts,  omelets  dressed  up 
in  countless  ways!  For  a  special  Easter 
breakfast  treat,  you  might  serve  “Eggs 
Benedict”  or  an  omelet,  either  plain 


may  be  folded  over  and  served.  Instead 
of  folding,  I  like  to  cut  it  in  pie-shap¬ 
ed  pieces  and  turn  each  piece  over 
carefully  so  the  browned  part  is  on 
top. 

Puffy  Omelet.  Separate  the  eggs. 
Beat  the  whites  with  %  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar  until  stiff.  Add  salt 
and  pepper  and  2  tablespoons  flour  to 
the  yolks.  Blend  in  the  liquid  and  beat 
well.  Fold  yolk  mixture  into  the  beaten 
whites  carefully.  Pour  the  mixture  in¬ 
to  butter  heated  over  low  heat  in  a 
frying  pan  and  cook  slowly  until  light 
brown  on  the  bottom.  You  may  now 


When  you  know  how  to 
make  a  good  omelet,  you 
have  added  not  one  but 
a  hundred  dishes  to  your 
list,  for  omelets  are  cap¬ 
able  of  infinite  variety. 


(French)  or  puffy.  Either  of  these  egg 
dishes  is  equally  good  as  a  lunch  or 
supper  dish: 

EGGS  BENEDICT 

English  muffins,  split  open  OR 
rounds  of  bread 

Thin  slices  of  fried  ham,  size  of 
muffin  or  toast 
Poached  eggs 
Your  favorite  sauce 
Toast  muffins  or  bread.  Butter  and 
cover  each  piece  with  a  slice  of  ham 
(or  you  can  spread  with  deviled  ham), 
and  top  each  with  a  poached  egg.  Cov¬ 
er  with  sauce  and  serve. 

PLAIN  OR  PUFFY  OMELET 

6  eggs 

6  tablespoons  milk,  cream,  of 
water 

Salt  and  pepper 
t  Butter  for  cooking 
Plain  Omelet.  Beat  whole  egsrs  until 
fluffy.  Beat  in  the  liquid  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Heat  butter  in  a  frying  pan 
over  low  heat.  Pour  egg  mixture  into 
the  pan.  Cook  slowly  and  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  begins  to  set,  lift  with  an  egg 
turner  or  spatula  to  let  the  uncooked 
part  flow  underneath  to  cook.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture  is  completely  set,  it 


place  the  skillet  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  10-20  miiiutes  or  until 
omelet  is  set.  Remove  fi’om  oven  and 
fold  the  omelet  over  and  serve.  Here 
again  I  like  to  cut  through  the  omelet 
in  pie-shaped  pieces  after  it  is  brown 
on  the  bottom  and  lightly  turn  over 
each  piece  and  continue  cooking  until 
set.  Serves  6. 

Surprise  the  family  with  popovers 
for  your  Easter  dinner — or  do  you 
think  they  are  hard  to  make  ?  They  are 
really  easy,  now  that  we  know  that 
pans  do  not  require  preheating,  that 
continued  beating  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  one  steady  temperature  may  be 
used.  But  don’t  peek  while  they  are 
baking;  and  if  you  want  them  dry  in¬ 
side,  prick  with  a  fork  five  minutes 
before  the  baking  time  is  up.  Popovers 
make  good  shells  to  hold  creamed 
foods,  too. 

POPOVERS 

2  eggs 

1  cup  sifted  flour 
i/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk 

1  tablespoon  melted  shortening 

Beat  eggs  until  very  light.  Add  all 
the  flour  and  y3  of  the  milk  and  beat 


until  well  blended.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
milk  and  the  melted  shortening  and 
beat  1-2  minutes.  Filled  greased  muffin 
tins,  or  custard  cups  y2  full.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (425°)  for  40  minutes.  Makes 
12  popovers. 

Cream  Puffs  or  Meringue  Dessert 
are  easy  to  make  and  a  sure  hit  with 
the  family: 

CREAM  PUFFS  OR  ECLAIRS 

1  cup  boiling  water 

*/2  cup  blitter  or  other  shortening 
1  cup  sifted  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
4  eggs ■ 

Add  the  butter  to  the  boiling  water 
over  moderate  heat  and  stir  until  melt¬ 
ed.  Turn  the  heat  low  and  add  all  the 
flour  and  salt  at  once.  Stir  the  mixture 
vigorously  until  it  forms  a  ball  and  is 
smooth.  Remove  the  pan  from  the 
stove  and  add  4  e£gs,  one  at  a  time 
and  beat  hard  after  each  addition. 
Continue  to  beat  until  the  dough  is 
smooth,  stiff,  compact,  and  shiny. 

Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  (dip  spoon  in 
water)  3  inches  apart  on  a  greased 
cookie  sheet.  Round  up  each  mound, 
making  it  a  little  higher-  in  the  center. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450°)  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Reduce  the  heat  to  400°  and  bake 
25  minutes  longer.  (No  peeking!) 
Place  on  a  wire  rack  to  cool. 

When  ready  to  serve,  cut  a  slice  off 
the  top  and  fill  with  your  favorite  fill¬ 
ing,  flavored  whipped  cream,  or  ice 
cream,  replace  top  and  drizzle  your 
favorite  sauce  or  crushed  berries  over, 
top.  Makes  16  large  puffs. 

To  form  eclairs,  place  dough  on 
cookie  sheet  in  strips  four  inches  long 
and,l  inch  wide.  Tiny  puffs  or  eclairs 
filled  with  a  fish  or  meat  mixture,  or 
a  sweet  filling,  make  delicious  tea  ac¬ 
companiments. 

MERINGUE  DESSERT 

6  egg  whites  ( %  cup) 
y4  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vinegar 
1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 
1 72  cups  sugar 
1  pint  ice  cream 

Frozen  berries  or  sauce 

Have  whites  at  room  temperature. 
Add  the  salt,  vinegar,  and  vanilla  and 
beat  to  a  stiff  foam.  Add  the  sugar 
gradually,  a  small  amount  at  a  time, 
beating  continuously,  and  beat  thor¬ 
oughly  after  each  addition  and  scrape 
the  bowl  often.  All  the  sugar  must  be 
dissolved.  Make  a  7-inch  circle  on  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  to  fit  your  cookie 
sheet.  Spread  a  1-inch  layer  of  the  mer¬ 
ingue  on  this  circle  and  build  up  around 
the  edge  3  inches  high  and  1%  inches 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Fine  dry  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
1  egg  slightly  beaten  with  2  table¬ 
spoons  water 
Shortening  for  frying 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and 
milk.  Cook  until  thickened,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  the  seasonings.  Mix 
with  the  eggs  and  parsley  and  spread 
the  mixture  on  a  flat  pan.  Cool  thor¬ 
oughly.  Divide  the  mixture  into  8  parts. 
Roll  each  part  in  fine  crumbs,  shape 
into  cutlet  form.  Dip  into  the  egg  and 
water  mixture  and  then  into  the 
crumbs,  and  brown  on  both  sides  in  hot 
fat  in  a  frying  pan.  Drain  on  paper 
towels  and  serve  hot.  Serves  4  to  6. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


speaking  of  stuffed  eggs,  do  you  think 
the  deviled  egg  is  the  only  stuffed  one 
there  is?  Try  mixing  the  yolks  with 
any  chopped  meat  or  flaked  fish,  sar¬ 
dines,  chives,  pimientos,  parsley,  ba¬ 
con,  and  serve  them  cold  as  a  salad  or 
in  a  well  seasoned  aspic  jelly  made  with 
bouillon  cubes  dissolved  in  water  and 
thickened  with  gelatin,  or  in  a  casser¬ 
ole  covered  with  sauce  and  topped  with 
crumbs,  or  on  toast  in  or  covered  with 
a  sauce.  Stuffed  Eggs  a  la  Queen  are 
especially  good. 

STUFFED  EGGS  a  la  QUEEN 

Cut  6  hard-cooked  eggs  in  halves 
lengthwise,  remove  yolks,  and  mash 
them.  Add  2  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  V3  finely 
chopped  cooked  bacon  or  ham,  and  re¬ 
fill  the  whites.  Put  in  a  pan  over  hot 
water  to  heat  through  and  serve  on 
toast  with  the  following  sauce  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley. 

SAUCE  a  la  QUEEN 

%  cup  grated  carrots 

i/2  teaspoon  grated  onion 

5  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 

Salt  and  pepper 

1  cup  chicken  stock  (1  bouillon 
cube  and  1  cup  water) 

1  cup  scalded  milk 

2  ripe  olives,  cut  fine 

1  pimiento,  cut  fine 

Cook  carrots  and  onion  in  butter  for 
5  minutes.  Add  the  flour,  mix,  and  add 
the  chicken  stock  slowly.  Season.  Stir 
until  sauce  boils.  Add  the  scalded  milk, 
pimientos  and  olives. 

EGG  CUTLETS 

3  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 

1  cup  milk 

y2  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 

6  hard-cooked  eggs,  chopped 
coarsely 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 


Stay-At-Home 

Here  where  the  hills  roll  on  in  quiet 
waves 

And  little  breezes  pass  the  time  of  day , 
My  heart  is  like  a  ship  that  never  sailed , 
Tugging  at  anchor  in  the  sheltered  bay. 

TODAY  the  orioles  came  back  to  the 
apple  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  swallows  swoop  and  swirl  about  the 
eaves  of  the  old  barn.  Folks  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  are  back  from  winters  spent  in 
Arizona  or  Florida,  already  tanned  and 
full  of  stories  about  dust  storms,  rodeos, 
painted  deserts  and  mangrove  swamps. 
The  travelled  robins  are  busy  in  the 
gnarled  old  lilac  bushes,  furnishing 
meals  on  a  catch-as-catch-6an  basis  to 
their  naked  and  demanding  youngsters, 
who  seem  to  be  all  mouth  at  this  early 
stage. 

Along  with  the  seed  catalogues,  Dad 
and  I  have  been  reading  travel  adver¬ 
tisements  all  winter .  .  .  the  Shakespeare 
country  in  England  .  .  .  the  storied 
battlements  of  Harleck  castle  . .  .  Paris 
with  people  eating  along  the  side  walks 
•  •  •  the  mouth-watering  description  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  tour  to 
Europe  .  .  . 

A  warm  southwest  wind  is  tumbling 
overalls  and  bright  cotton  dresses  on 
the  clothes  line  and  the  air  smells  of  all 
the  flowers  that  ever  bloomed  .  .  . 

Today  is  the  day  to  forget  about  the 
house  and  go  traveling  with  Linda 
Anne.  I’ll  put  lunch  in  the  electric  oven, 
set  the  timer,  and  when  we  get  back 
the  good  smell  of  tomatoes  and  cheese 
bubbling  in  a  casserole  will  be  all 
through  the  kitchen.  Maybe  Linda  Anne 


and  I  will  find  a  mess  of  fiddlehead 
greens  for  supper  along  the  hillside 
near  the  clump  of  white  birches,  or 
perhaps  we’ll  look  for  water  cress, 
growing  in  crisp  little  rosettes  in  the 
spring  brook. 

Someday,  “when  the  children  are 
grown  up,”  we’ll  go  to  Alaska,  or 
Mexico,  or  Norway,  but  today  we’ll  go 
traveling  where  the  green  fires  of 
spring  have  spread  ovpr  our  own  fields 
and  pastures. 

What  a  stick-in-the-mud  and  stay-at- 
home  I  really  am!  I  get  a  lump  in  my 
throat,  and  the  ‘gone’  feeling  of  home¬ 
sickness  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  just 
thinking  about  going  away  and  leaving 
all  this  .... 

—  a. a.  — 

EGGS  AT  ANY  MEAL 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

thick.  Make  soft  swirls  and  peaks  on 
outside  with  a  fork.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
(275°)  about  50  minutes.  Meringue  will 
be  a  very  light  brown.  Cool  and  loosen 
with  a  spatula.  When  ready  to  serve 
fill  center  with  ice  cream  and  top  with 
frozen  berries  or  sauce.  Serves  8.  In¬ 
stead  of  one  large  meringue,  6  to  8 
small  ones  may  be  made  and  filled  in 
the  same  way. 

Store  your  left-over  egg  yolks  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  in  refrigerator  and  use 
within  a  few  days.  Two  egg  yolks  are 
equal  to  one  whole  egg  in  making  cus¬ 
tards,  puddings,  pie  fillings,  and  salad 
dressings.  Two  egg  yolks  and  1  table¬ 
spoon  of  water  substitute  for  1  egg  in 
cookies  and  yeast  doughs. 

If  those  hard-cooked  colored  Easter 
eggs  are  not  left  around  too  long,  you 
can  use  them  up  as  stuffed  eggs.  And 


Now!  the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks  depend  on 

in  NEW  "'THRIFTY'  THREEfe" 


'  Now  you  can  buy  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  in  handier, 
thriftier  3-package  strips.  You’ll 
find  the  new  “Thrifty  Three’s” 
are  more  economical  to  buy  and 
they’re  so  much  easier  to  store 
on  your  shelf. 

You’ll  like  the  easy-to-use  dry 
yeast  inside  each  package,  too. 


This  is  the  yeast  that  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  depend  on — 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y east. 
It  always  rises  fast  and  keeps  for 
months  on  your  cupboard  shelf. 
When  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
.  .  .  now  in  handy  new  “Thrifty 
Three’s.” 


Top  cooks  praise  this  new  3-package  strip 


THOSE  GOOD  POTATOES! 

THE  world’s  “No.  1  Vegetable’’ 
— the  potato — is  selling  at 
bargain  rates  today.  Current 
prices,  as  low  as  50  pounds  for 
99  cents,  return  the  grower  only 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  parity.  That 
is  a  real  bargain  for  consumers, 
because  potatoes  are  rich  in  iron, 
vitamins,  and  minerals. 

They  are  such  a  valuable  food 
that  they  should  be  eaten  once  a 
day  even  by  those  on  a  reducing 
diet.  And  that  is  no  hardship,  for 
there  are  so  many  good  ways  to 
serve  them.  Just  to  mention  a 
few :  Cheese  Potato  Puffs,  Hot 
Potato  Salad,  Potato  Soup,  Duch¬ 
ess  Potatoes,  Stuffed  Baked  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Potato  Croquettes,  Pota¬ 
toes  with  Cheese  Sauce,  Potato 
Pancakes,  Mashed  Potato  Cakes, 
Franconia  Potatoes,  Potato  Crust 
with  Left-over  Stew.  You’ll  find 
many  more  suggestions  in  your 
cook-book. 

Let’s  help  potato  growers  and 
ourselves  this  spring  by  eating 
more  of  those  good  potatoes! 


TWO  FOR  SPRING! 


CHECKERBOARD  BAG,  S-462.  Neat  yet 
roomy,  this  Handsome  handbag  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  crochet  of  red  and  black  motifs 
1 1/2  inches  square  joined  checkerboard 
fashion.  The  bottom  and  top  are  solid 
block  and  are  reinforced  with  card¬ 
board.  The  entire  bag  is  lined  with 
buckram  and  red  felt.  You  can  make 
this  bag  in  any  colors  you  wish,  to 
match  your  costumes.  Instructions,  3 
cents. 


PLACE  MAT,  5-401.  Here's 
a  new  technique  for  mak¬ 
ing  two-color  place  mats. 
A  filet  lace  mat  is  cro¬ 
cheted  in  a  solid  color, 

k 

then  several  strands  of  a 
contrasting  color  are  wov¬ 
en  through  each  row  of 
space,  leaving  a  2-inch 
fringe  along  short  sides. 
Quick  and  easy  to  make. 
Instructions,  3  cents. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  to  Needlework  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  3  cents  for  each  instruction 
sheet.  Be  sure  to  write  plainly  your  name  and  address,  and  number  and  name 
of  instruction  sheets. 
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Walking  the 

ROAD  HIGHWA1 
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( 

A  New  Serial  - 

- - 

-  _  _  By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

t 

SYNOPSIS 

These  philosophical  and  humorous  au¬ 
tobiographical  sketches  are  written  not 
only  to  entertain  all  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  old  and  young,  but  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  give  young  people  some 
anticipation  for  the  long  walk  ahead,  and 
permit  older  people  to  recall  happy  mem¬ 
ories  of  friends  they  have  known  and 
events  that  have  happened  as  they  walk¬ 
ed  across  the  years.  The  story  is  so  writ¬ 
ten  you  will  like  it  better  if  you  can  read 
the  preceding  instalments,  the  first  of 
which  startecj  in  the  February  20  issue. 

CHAPTER  IV 

LL  DURING  my  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  I  dreaded  to  see  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  come.  The  modern  idea 
of  giving  young  people  some 
constructive  outlets  for  their  energy 
and  devilment  on  Hallowe’en  is  exact¬ 
ly  right.  Year’s  ago  there  were  always 
some  who  went  too  far  and  caused  no 
end  of  inconvenience  and  often  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

On  Hallowe’en  night  of  that  fall  at 
Keuka  College  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
boys  ganged  up  to  steal  a  farmer’s 
outhouse.  With  mpre  labor  than  they 
would  ever  have  exerted  for  any  legi¬ 
timate  enterprise,  the  boys  carried  the 
little  building  into  the  main  hall  of  the 
college,  then  up  the  broad  winding 
stairs  clear  to  my  domain  on  the  fourth 
floor.  Imagine  my  horrified  surprise 
in  the  morning  on  coming  out  of  our 
room  to  find  that  old  wood-covered 
backhouse  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  right  in  the  middle  of  that  up¬ 
per  floor! 

I  am  sure  that  President  Space  of 
Keuka  did  not  take  this  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  written  and  unwritten 
rules  too  seriously.  Even  though  all 
through  the  episode  that  followed  I 
could  not  catch  even  a  glimmer  of  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  I  do  know  that  he 
had  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  under¬ 
stood  boys.  I  am  sure  that  privately  he 
got  a  laugh — particularly  the  last 
laugh.  Anyway,  it  didn’t  take  the 
president  long  to  find  out  who  the  cul¬ 
prits  were.  He  lined  up  many  of  the 
other  students,  including  the  young 
women,  in  two  opposing  lines  reaching 
all  the  way  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
across  the  long  hall  to  the  front  door. 
Then  he  ordered  the  culprits  to  go  up 
to  the  fourth  floor,  pick  up  the  build¬ 
ing  that  they  had  deposited  there  with 
such  effort,  carry  it  down  the  four 
flights  of  stairs  and  “walk  the  gaunt¬ 
let”  between  the  rows  of  students, 
down  the  outside  steps  and  finally  re¬ 
store  the  little  edifice  to  its  rightful 
owner.  Were  those  boys  faces  red!  It 
took  two  weeks  for  them  to  live  down 
that  little  misadventure. 

Youthful  troubles  always  loom  larg¬ 
er  than  they  really  are,  but  I  think 
that  my  problems  as  a  young  married 
man  have  helped  me  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  young  folks  when 
they  come  to  me  for  advice.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  climax  of  my  problems 
in  trying  to  earn  a  living  and  an  ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  same  time  had  come  to 
a  head  when  Belle  and  I  realized  that 
a  baby  was  on  the  way.  That  changed 
all  of  our  plans,  meant  an  end  to  col¬ 
lege  education  for  her,  and  almost  in¬ 
surmountable  financial  difficulties. 

There  have  been  times  in  my  life 
when  I  have  been  very  sure  that  a 
young  couple  should  put  off  having 
babies  until  they  have  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
just  to  each  other  and  until  they  are 
in  financial  situation  properly  to  raise 
children.  But  now  I’m  not  so  sure. 
How  often  it  happens  that  we  want 
something — or  don’t  want  it — so  in¬ 


tensely  at  the  time,  and  then  realize 
that  God  manages  our  lives  and  knows 
best.  I  was  very  disappointed  and  up¬ 
set.  I  just  didn’t  see  how  we  could 
manage.  Yet  I  have  lived  to  know  that 
that  baby,  our  oldest  son  Donald,  and 
the  other  two  boys,  George  and  Robert, 
are  our  greatest  blessings  and  have 
brought  more  happiness  than  we  could 
possibly  have  had  in  any  other  way. 

I  didn’t  know  that  then,  however.  I 
did  know  that  this  situation  meant 
separation.  It  was  decided  that  I  would 
continue  at  college  and  that  Belle  must 
leave  to  go  back  to  live  with  her  par¬ 
ents,  Henry  and  Cynthia  Rockefeller 
of  Dryden,  New  York.  Again  it  seemed 
to  me  that  as  far  as  our  seging  each 
other  was  concerned,  she  might  just 
as  well  have  gone  to  the  moon. 

But  everything  has  its  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  my  biggest  onfe  was  Boyd 
Blatchley,  one  of  the  boys,  who,  in 
order  to  share  expenses,  moved  into 
the  double  room  with  me  after  Belle 
left.  Boyd,  or  “Blatch”  as  he  was  later 
known  to  thousands  of  New  York 
farmers,  was  a  great  boy  and  became 
a  great  man.  In  our  lighter  moments 
we  used  to  kick  each  other  out  of  bed. 
And  when  I  was  sick,  lonesome  or  de¬ 
pressed,  “Blatch’s  company,  his  humor, 
and  his  rapidly  developing  philosophy 
were  my  greatest  comfort. 

Later  “Blatch”  became  one  of  the 
early  teachers  of  agriculture  in  my 
hometown  high  school  at  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  one  of  the  first  county  agents,  and 
then  manager  of  one  of  the  large  and 
growing  G.L.F.  farm  stores  at  Ithaca. 
When  he  stepped  aside  from  the  Broad 
Highway,  in  common  with  his  hun¬ 
dreds  of  friends  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
lonesomeness  and  personal  loss. 

Soon  after  Belle  left  for  home  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  could  not  do  an  adequate 
job  of  carrying  on  the  college  work 
and  earning  enough  to  pay  my  expens¬ 
es.  After  all,  wasn’t  I  now  a  family 
man? 

« 

All  through  this  period  I  had  kept 
in  touch  with  J.  S.  Kingsley,  who  as 
long  as  he  lived  gave  me  wise  person¬ 
al  counsel.  Would  that  every  young 
man  and  woman  had  as  good  a  friend! 
One  February  day  in  1908  when  I  was 
just  about  down  to  my  last  cent,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Kingsley 
offering  me  the  job  of  vice-principal 
at  Newark  Valley  High  School.  That 
meant  the  end  temporarily  at  least  of 
my  college  education,  but  it  solved  all 
the  rest  of  our  problems.  I  could  be 
with  Belle  at  her  home  when  the  baby 
arrived  that  month,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  we  would  go  down  the  valley 
twenty  miles  to  take  up  the  new  job 
and  again  establish  a  home. 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
left  old  Keuka.  I  have  always  had  a 
tender  spot  in  my  heart  for  this  school 
even  though  I  was  not  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  full  college  course.  Keuka 
later  became  a  school  for  girls  only, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Katherine  B.  Blyley  and  the  other  good 
executives  who  preceded  her,  this  col¬ 
lege,  although  small  compared  to  the 
great  universities,  continues  to  render 
outstanding  service  in  helping  young 
people  to  educate  themselves.  It  was 
with  some  humbleness  of  spirit  that 
I  returned  to  Keuka  in  June  of  1952 
to  attend  the  Commencement  exercises 
and  to  receive  from  the  institution  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

I  arrived  *at  the  Rockefeller  home 
just  a  few  days  before  Donald  was 
bora  on  February  13,  1908.  In  those 
days,  particularly  in  the  country  and 
in  the  villages,  most  of  the  babies  were 


bom  at  home.  This  had  some  advan¬ 
tages,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  one  of 
the  babies  we  lost  would  be  with  us 
now  if  she  could  have  had  the  care  she 
needed  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
in  a  home.  But  maybe  not,  for  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  increase  even  in 
hospitals  in  knowledge  of  how  to  save 
the  lives  of  young  babies  and  to  ease 
the  mother’s  pain  in  childbirth  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

In  any  case,  Belle  had  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  time,  developed  an  infection  and  a 
fever,  and  much  of  the  care  of  the  new 
baby  fell  on  my  unaccustomed  should¬ 
ers.  And  I  mean  unaccustomed!  When 
I  think  of  what  I  did  and  did  not  do  I 
wonder  that  Donald  grew  up.  Then  I 
remember  that  babies  are  tough  little 
mites  and  that  they’ll  stand  a  lot  of 
mismanagement  just  so  long  as  they 
have  plenty  of  love.  And  they  posi¬ 
tively  won’t  fall  apart,  as  I  thought 
Donald  might,  every  time  you  take 
them  up! 

I  wish  I  had  a  motion  picture  of  me 
giving  the  baby  his  bath  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  getting  him  into  his  clothes. 
It  was  done  in  a  very  small  sitting- 
room  in  front  of  an  old  round  oak 
stove.  I  would  heat  the  stove  redhot — 
I’ll  bet  the  temperature  in  that  room 
was  close  to  a  hundred.  Then,  with 
sweat  streaming  down  my  back  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wash  the  baby,  while  he  add¬ 
ed  to  the  music  of  the  occasion  by  yell¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  That’s  an¬ 
other  thing.  Most  of  the  time  when 
babies  cry  it  is  a  good  sign.  If  a  baby 
falls  out  of  his  cradle  and  doesn’t  cry, 
that’s  when  to  watch  out.  If  he  yells, 
chances  are  he’s  not  hurt  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  i 

After  an  hour  or  two  hours  of  or¬ 
deal  for  the  baby  and  poor  Daddy  I 
would  manage  to  get  him  dressed  and 
both  of  us  back  on  an  even  keel. 
Meanwhile,  Belle  had  to  lie  in  the  bed¬ 
room  just  off  the  living-room  and 
endure  the  racket.  It  didn’t  help  mat¬ 
ters  any  when  occasionally  one  of 
Belle’s  aunts  came  over  to  help,  to 
have  her  tell  me  with  emphasis  that  if 
men  had  to  have  the  babies  there  never 
would  be  but  one  in  each  family.  1 
think  the  average  father  Suffers  about 
as  much  as  his  wife.  Which  reminds 
me  of  a  cartoon  I  saw  the  other  day 
of  a  wife  who  had  just  got  home  from 
the  hospital  and  was  telling  her  friends 
that  she  was  feeling  fine,  but  Daddy 
was  still  there! 

Somehow  or  other  we  all  survived 
the  ordeal,  and  looking  back  on  that 
time  I  am  more  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciative  now  than  I  was  then  of  the 
help  and  cooperation  we  had  from 
Belle’s  father  and  mother.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  written  and  said 
over-emphasiziqg  the  difficulties  with 
in-laws.  It  isn’t  good  for  young  mar¬ 
ried  people  to  live  very  long  with 
either  family,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
mean,  nosy  and  disagreeable  mothers- 
in-law.  But  mine  wasn’t  that  kind. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Belle,  an  only  child, 
was  the  apple  of  her  parent’s  eyes.  To 
them  I  might  have  been  the  young 
snake  in  the  grass  who  tried  to  and 
eventually  did  take  their  daughter 
away.  But  if  they  felt  that  way  at  all 
they  never  showed  it.  During  the  four 
years  of  our  engagement  and  as  long 
as  they  lived  we  were  always  made  to 
feel  perfectly  welcome  in  their  home, 
and,  thank  God,  we  were  wise  enough 
to  make  them  feel  the  same  way  in 
ours.  Hard-working,  and  with  not 
much  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods,  they 
still  wanted  to  share  with  us  in  every 
way  they  could,  to  the  point  of  sacri¬ 
fice. 

That  was  true  of  my  parents,  Belle’s 
in-laws,  too.  I  am  sure  my  father,  who 
lived  for  only  a  short  time  after  our 
marriage,  and  particularly  my  moth¬ 
er,  thought  as  much  of  Belle  as  they 
did  of  me.  And  in  their  home,  too,  we 
were  always  more  than  welcome.  They 
were  happy  when  we  came,  sorry  when 
we  had  to  leave. 

Mother  and  Belle  loved  to  fish.  One 
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day  they  were  sitting  companionably 
on  the  high  bank  of  a  creek  that  flow, 
ed  tnrough  the  farm,  each  dangling  a 
line  hopefully  in  the  water  below 
Suddenly  the  bank  where  Mother  sat 
gave  way  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  she 
rolled  gently  into  the  shallow  water 
below.  There  she  sat,  uncomfortable 
but  unharmed.  After  one  startled  look 
Belle  started  to  giggle,  a  lifetime  habit 
of  hers  when  one  gets  into  minor  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Don’t  I  know!  But  that  was 
one  time  when  her  gaiety  was  not  ap¬ 
preciated.  Mother  roared  up  out  of  the 
water,  crawled  up  the  bank  and  grab¬ 
bed  her  fishing  pole  with  a  determined 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  while  Belle  beat  a 
strategic  retreat.  Mother  had  red  hair! 

Did  you  ever  set  hook  and  line  to 
catch  eels?  Mother  and  Belle  used  to 
do  that.  Along  about  four  o’clock  of  a 
summer  morning  Mother  would  arouse 
Belle — and  it  took  some  rousing  at 
that  hour — they’d  go  down  across  lots 
to  the  creek  and  pull  in  their  catch. 
If  you've  ever  caught  an  eel  you  know 
how  exciting  it  is  to  get  one  of  the 
squirming,  fighting  devils  on  the  end 
of  the  hook  and  land  him.  If  you  don’t 
watch  out,  too,  he’ll  squirm  through 
the  wet  grass  of  the  early  morning 
like  a  snake  and  get  back  into  the 
water.  . 

As  a  young  country  boy  first  start¬ 
ing  high  school  I  had  regarded  with 
awe  the  principal  and  the  teachers  up 
on  the  rostrum  at  the  head  of  the 
study  hall.  Now  the  situation  was  re¬ 
versed  and  I  sat  on  that  rostrum  of 
the  high  school  from  which  I  had  been 
graduated  a  few  short  years  before.  As 
a  matter  or  fact,  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  been  freshmen  in  my 
time  were  now  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  Maybe  that  didn’t  make  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation!  But  I  got  through  with 
the  understanding  and  help  of  Mr. 
Kingsley.  That  first  day  he  took  me  in¬ 
to  one  of  the  classrooms  where  there 
were  perhaps  25  or  30  young  people  in 
an  English  class — or  maybe  it  was  al¬ 
gebra  or  geometry — turned  ai’ound  and 
left  me  to  my  own  devices,  but  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  come  what 
may  he  would  back  me  to  the  hilt. 

I  look  back  on  that  experience  as  one 
of  the  hardest  in  my  life.  My  predeces¬ 
sor  was  an  excellent  teacher,  but  he 
had  been  struggling  with  illness  and  so 
none  of  his  classes  had  had  the  work 
that  they  should  have  had  that  late  in 
the  school  year — February.  It  was  up 
to  me  to  bring  the  students  up  to  date 
and  get  them  through  the  June  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  I  was  none  too  well 
prepared  myself.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  order  to 
keep  just  one  jump  ahead  of  the  class¬ 
es  I  was  teaching. 

Added  to  my  troubles  was  a  crying 
baby.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the 
best  things  that  doctors  and  parents 
have  learned  in  the  past  forty  years  is 
how  to  bring  babies  into  the  world 
safely  and  take  proper  care  of  them. 
Past  generations  certainly  didn’t  know 
how,  and  until  comparatively  recently 
the  death  rate  among  babies  was  pa¬ 
thetically  high.  For  one  thing,  neither 
doctors  nor  mothers  knew  much  about 
proper  feeding,  and  if  a  mother  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  nervous  and  highly  strung, 
or  for  any  reason  was  unable  to  nurse 
her  baby,  there  was  almost  certain  to 
be  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  baby’s 
diet.  We  have  come  a  long,  long  way 
in  finding  and  using  formulas  that  will 
make  healthy  babies. 

I  know  now  that  it  was  because 
Donald  wasn’t  well  fed  that  he  cried  so 
much.  His  mother  and  I  took  turns 
walking  the  floor  and  worrying,  and 
on  top  of  all  the  study  and  worrying 
I  had  to  do  to  keep  ahead  of,  my  class¬ 
es,  it  was  tough  going.  Grandpas  and 
grandmas  have  by  far  the  best  of  it. 
They  really  have  it  soft,  for  if  their 
children  live  near  them  they  have  all 
the  fun  with  the  little  folks  without 
too  much  of  the  responsibility. 

Until  we  could  set  up  housekeeping 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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A  NORTHEAST 

FARM  MESSAGE 


VER  Rural  Radio  Network  and 
WQXR,  the  New  York  Times 
Station,  Merrill  Knapp  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Radio  gives  weekly  what 
I  is  called  “Northeast  Farm  Message.” 
These  are  timely  and  of  a  character 
which  revive  pleasant  memories  in 
everyone  who  has  ever  been  on  a  farm. 
Quietly,  the  messages  also  sell  farrh- 
ing  and  farm  products  to  city  consum¬ 
ers.  Following  is  a  Northeast  Farm 
Message  given  the  week  of  March  1. 

HOW  BIG  is  a  Harvard  man?  He 
may  be  five  feet  two  or  six  feet 
four,  but  if  he’s  a  typical  Harvard  man 
I  he’s  bigger  than  his  father— taller  and 
[heavier.  Harvard  University  has  kept 
records  for  several  generations,  and 
[has  noted  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
physical  size  of  boys  entering  college. 
Minnesota  says  the  same  thing,  and 
draft  records  confirm  it.  Today’s 
[youngsters  are  taller,  heavier,  huskier, 
than  their  parents. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
[this  growth.  Medical  progress  and  bet¬ 
ter  shelter  are  two  of  them.  But  by  all 
odds  the  biggest  factor  is  nutrition. 
People  are  eating  better.  Nutrition  is 
|  very  simple  or  very  complex — it  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  you  look  at  it.  At  Cor¬ 
nell  there  is  a  School  of  Nutrition 
|  where  people  make  a  career  studying 
the  science  and  economics  of  nutrition. 
When  we  think  of  nutrition  in  terms 
of  vitamins,  amino  acids,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  minerals,  it’s  a  complex  study. 
When  we  think  about  the  intricacies  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  fpods 
that  provide  these  nutritional  elements, 
the  complexity  grows.  But  look  at  it 
through  the  other  end  of  the  telescope. 
Then  it  becomes  fairly  simple.  You 
can  hardly  miss  on  good  nutrition  if 
you  eat  plenty  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs, 
and  lots  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 

That’s  what  the  American  people 
have  been  doing.  They’ve  stepped  up 
their  consumption  of  these  high  qual¬ 
ity  foods.  It  is  precisely  these  foods 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast 
is  dedicated  to  producing. 

First,  milk.  It’s  the  number  one  crop 
of  Northeast  agriculture,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  one  food  nutritionally  speaking. 
Rich  in  minerals  to  build  strong  bones 
and  teeth.  Rich  in  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  vitamins.  Supplying  plenty  of 
high  quality  protein.  Everybody  should 
drink  milk,  and  almost  everybody  does. 
Those  who  don’t  drink  it  eat  it— as 
|  butter,  cheese,  or  ice  cream. 

Second,  eggs.  Egg  production  is  the 
number  two  agricultural  enterprise  of 
this  region  and  the  fastest  growing. 
Nutritionally  eggs  are  tops.  Again  it’s 


vitamins,  minerals  and  high  quality 
protein.  Farmers  are  producing  more 
and  more  eggs;  and  more  people  are 
eating  them  in  larger  numbers. 

These  two  foods,  milk  and  eggs,  are 
without  question  responsible  for  a  big 
share  oh-  the  increased  physical  size 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Meat  and  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  share  the  credit  with  them. 

These  foods — all  nutritionally  valu¬ 
able,  all  prized  for  flavor,  all  highly 
perishable,  all  scarce  in  most  of  the 
world — these  foods  are  produced  in 
abundance  right  here  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  United  States.  The  farmers  of 
this  region  are  now  getting  started  on 
their  spring  work,  aiming  to  replenish 
the  tables'  of  Northeastern  consumers 
with  these  foods.  Their  intention  is  to 
produce  more,  not  less.  Weather  al¬ 
ways  has  the  last  word.  But  so  far  as 
the  plans  of  farmers  are  concerned, 
you  may  look  for  plentiful  supplies  of 
milk  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
next  year. 

—  A. a.  — 

BROAD  HIGHWAY 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

again  Belle  and  I  roomed  in  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watkins.  They  had 
one  son,  Oliver.  Belle  and  I  still  laugh 
when  we  remember  the  difficulty  Mrs. 
Watkins  had  to  get  young  Oliver  out 
of  bed  in  the  mornings  and  off  to 
school  on  tinie.  Almost  invariably  after 
calling  him  from  one  to  six  times,  we 
would  hear  her  rush  upstairs,  followed 
by  loud  wails  from  Oliver  as  his 
mother  pulled  down  the  bedclothes  and 
applied  her  hand  smartly  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  He  certainly 
got  his  circulation  well  started  morn¬ 
ing  after  morning.  Apparently  it  did 
some  good,  too,  or  something  did,  for 
Oliver  grew  up  to  get  an  excellent  ed¬ 
ucation  and  became  a  fine  man  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  teachers  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  in  New  York 
State. 

I  still  dream  occasionally  of  that  old 
schoolhouse  at  Newark  Valley.  It  is 
now  used  as  the  village  post  office,  and 
a  big  central  school  up  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village  takes  its  place.  In 
front  of  the  old  building  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  square.  One  morning  I  was  just 
entering  the  front  door  of  ther"  school 
when  I  heard  a  great  commotion. 
Down  the  stairs  came  a  boy,  perhaps 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  traveling 
so  fast  that  he  hit  only  an  occasional 
step.  He  went  by  me  like  the  wind,  out 
the  door,  with  Principal  Kingsley  just 
three  licks  behind  him. 

In  open-mouthed  amazement  I 


In  Professor  J.  H.  Frandsen’s 
summer  cabin  hangs  the  follow¬ 
ing  motto: 

" A  BETTER  HOMc  IS  ONE 
MY  FATHER  IS  PROUD  TO  SUP¬ 
PORT,  ONE  MY  MOTHER  LOVES 
TO  KEEP,  ONE  OUR  FRIENDS 
LIKE  TO  COME  TO.  IT  IS  A 
PLACE  TO  GROW  OLD  IN." 

Possibly  this  bit  of  sentiment 
would  more  or  less  correctly  ex¬ 
press  the  ideals  of  many  a  coun¬ 
try  boy  and  girl. 


Ihomas  White,  architect,  displays  drawing  of  $1,500,000  laboratory  to  be  erected 
by  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


watched  that  footrace  down  across  the 
park,  which  was  covered  with  about 
three  inches  of  soft  snow.  It  was  a 
long,  close  race,  but  the  principal 
caught  the  boy  after  he  had  reached 
the  street  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
park.  Back  through  the  snow  they 
came,  Mr.  Kingsley  with  a  firm  grip  on 
the  culprit’s  coat  collar.  They  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  principal’s  office,  but 
over  the  transom  came  sounds  that  you 
might  have  heard  emanating  from 
thousands  of  woodshed  sessions  be¬ 
tween  fathers  and  sons  back  in  the 
days  when  parents  and  teachers  be¬ 
lieved  thoroughly  in  the  adage  that  if 
you  spared  the  rod  you  would  spoil  the 
child. 

That  was  the  only  instance  I  can 
remember,  however,  of  Principal  King¬ 
sley  touching  a  student.  This  boy  had 
building  up  for  trouble  for  a  long  time, 
and  finally  he  got  what  was  coming  to 
him. 

Again  we  spent  the  summer  with  my 
folks,  but  instead  of  living  in  the  old 
home  we  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
start  housekeeping  again  in  two  or 
three  rooms — all  we  had  furniture  for 
—in  a  big  abandoned  house  that  ad¬ 
joined  the  farm  on  the  back  road. 

Now  here  is  where  I  make  a  confes¬ 
sion.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  myself 
I  am  quite  sure  I  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  courage  for  most  situations. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  things  that 
I  just  don’t  like  to  do  and  one  of  them 
is  to  go  in,  or  even  past,  a  cemetery 
alone  on  a  dark  night.  It  takes  more 
than  whistling  to  keep  up  my  courage! 
And  I  am  also  just  plain  afraid  of  the 
dark. 

For  instance,  I  always  hated  to  be 
asked  to  go  down  cellar  at  home.  You 
know  how  those  old  farm  cellars  were, 
all  banked  up  on  the  outside,  including 
the  windows,  so  it  was  darker’n  pitch 
down  there.  Even  when  I  took  a  lan¬ 
tern  along  it  cast  scary  shadows,  and 
when  I  started  upstairs  again  I  always 
felt  as  though  something  horrible  was 
creeping  along  behind,  ready  to  grab 
me.  Be  honest  now,  I’ll  bet  you  all 
have  your  own  particular  fears! 

Anyway,  that  big  abandoned  house 
was  unoccupied  except  for  our  own 
two  or  three  rooms.  When  the  wind 
blew  it  would  creak  and  groan  hor¬ 
ribly.  We  knew  that  tramps  frequented 
the  adjoining  barn,  and  that  knowledge 
didn’t  help  our  feelings  any.  One  night 
we  heard  a  noise  down  cellar  and  fin 
ally  Belle  convinced  herself  that  it 
ought  to  be  investigated.  I  have  never 
lived  down  the  statement  I  made  that 
night  when  I  told  Belle  that  she  could 
go  ahead  down  the  cellar  stairs  and  I 
would  bring  up  the  rear  holding  a  light 
over  her  shoulder! 

But  on  the  whole  I  think  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  being  reasonably  free 
from  many  of  the  fears  that  affect  and 
handicap  so  many  people.  The  most 
that  I  am  afraid  of  now  is  a  long  sick 
ness  that  would  make  me  a  burden  to 
others,  and  the  loss  of  those  that  I 
love.  Fear  is  based  on  insecurity.  I 
know  people,  and  so  do  you,  who  go 
through  life  afraid  of  almost  every¬ 
thing,  worrying  about  innumerable 
things,  most  of  which  never  come  to 
pass.  Such  folks  are  very  unhappy 
and  I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  them. 

(To  be  continued) 
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PROGRAMS 

For  The  Men  In  Your 
Family 

'Sportsmen's  Roundup ,J 
The  Real  Lowdown  on 
Fishing  and  Hunting 


Fred 

Glimpse 


Em-ceed  by  Fred  Glimpse, 
“Sportsmen’s  Roundup”  features 
on-the-spot  reports  on  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather,  fish,  and  game 
from  six  popular  sport  areas. 
Well  known  fishing  and  hunting 
authorities  are  heard  regularly 
on  the  program 

Tune  In 
Every  Thursday 
8:15 — 8:45  p.m. 

over  your  local 
Rural  Radio  Station 

Don’t  miss 
this  special  program 

Board  of  Regents 
anniversary  convocation 
Governor  Dewey  — 
Admiral  Radford 
Fri.  April  9  at  8:15  P.M. 

“ Scouting  Trails" 

The  Official 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
New  York  State  Program 


A1 

Cahill 


This  program  of  interest  to 
all  Scouts  and  Scout  leaders  is 
directed  by  A1  Cahill.  It  features 
statewide  participation  by  all 
Councils — and  is  recognized  as 
the  official  New  York  State  pro¬ 
gram  by  National  BSA  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tune  In 
Every  Friday 
at  5:45  p.m. 

over  your  local 
Rural  Radio  Station 

Rural  Radio 
Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 
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warnm  one  'Pectdtwi- 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  195^ 


'Sut  fe'  So  Say  the  Men 


FORGOTTEN  FAULTS 

First  Prize  Letter 

C  URE,  women  are  irrational — they’re 
always  making  big  fusses  over  no¬ 
thing;  they’re  always  hearing  noises 
and  forever  smelling  something  burn¬ 
ing.  And  any  man  knows  his  wife  can 
even  smell  smells  and  hear  noises  that 
don’t  exist.  And  their  minds  are  clean¬ 
er  than  man’s.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  ? 
Don’t  they  change  them  oftener  ? 

The  “femmes”  have  always  got  to 
look  like  straight  out  from  a  fashion 
magazine,  and  a  woman  who  takes 
great  pride  in  how  her  child  looks,  may 
let  her  husband  wear  a  mussed  shirt,  or 
go  with  buttons  missing  or  with  frayed 
cuffs.  Thus  some  women  who  are  care¬ 
ful  to  dress  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  often  neglect  the  appearance  of 
the  guy  who  provides  the  financial 
means. 

And  they’re  fretters  by  nature — un¬ 
happy  if  they  haven’t 
got  something  to  be  un¬ 
happy  about! 

I  grew  up  with  the 
idea  that  all  women  are 
neurotic,  until  a  country 
school  teacher  came  my 
way.  Her  slip  was  show¬ 
ing;  as  a  farm  girl  of  18 
she  had  lost  her  mother 
and  assumed  much  of 
the  care  of  a  large  fam¬ 
ily.  She'  contradicted  my 
ideas  on  neurosis  so  ab¬ 
ruptly  that  then  and  there  I  was  a 
“goner”. 

Well— she  is  a  “goner”  now,  too,  and 
I  have  my  “freedom”,  after  37  years  of 
happy  married  life,  and  I’ve  found  the 
life  of  a  widower  minus  a  woman  in 
his  life,  just  a  shade  this  side  of  pur¬ 
gatory.  I’ve  lost  my  irrational,  stewing, 
fretting  companion.  I’ve  lost  more  than 
smiles  and  love  and  thoughtfulness. 
And  about  the  only  thing  I’ve  gained 
through  my  new-found  freedom  is  a 
new  understanding  of  the  true  worth 
of  the  one  who  left  me,  despite  all  the 
fancied  faults  which  we  men  deplore 
in  women. 

I’ve  commenced  to  realize  how  much 
a  good  woman  really  contributes  to  a 
man’s  welfare,  his  comfort,  his  way  of 
life — and  his  “freedom”! — H.  M.,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Three  Styles 

WOMEN  are  what  men  marry,  or 
don’t,  as  the  case  may  be.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  they  are  divided  into 
three  styles,  skinny,  medium,  or  fat, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  latter. 
In  status  they  may  be  classified  as 
maids,  wives,  spinsters,  or  widows,  and 
all  are  dangerous,  and  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  is  the  widow,  be  she  sod  or 
grass  widow. 

The  maiden  is  probably  the  least 


dangerous  to  mankind  from  a  lack  of 
experience  in  enticing  the  unsuspecting 
male. 

The  wife  has  caught  her  victim;  if 
she  is  wise  she  will  continue  to  use  the 
blandishments  by  which  she  'captured, 
or  captivated  her  husband.  Otherwise, 
she  will  cease  to  charm  and  lose  said 
husband  or  keep  him  so  cowed  that  he 
becomes  willing  to  perish  like  the 
spider  who  is  devoured  by  his  mate. 

The  spinster  has  one  crowning  am¬ 
bition,  and  that  is  to  have  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  on  her  tombstone.  Wheth¬ 
er  she  achieves  it  by  being  the  bold  as 
brass  type  or  the  clinging  vine.  But  the 
widow!  Ah,  the  wily  widow!  She  knows 
the  ropes;  she  has  had  experience.  If 
her  preceding  hubby  has  been  a  dear 
and  a  delight  she  craves  another  like 
him;  if  he  has  been  a  crusty  old  cur¬ 
mudgeon  she  goes  on  the  assumption 
that  the  next  one  couldn’t  be  any 
worse  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
might  be  better. 

In  any  event  it  is  well  for  man  to 
ponder  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
who  says, 

“The  female  of  the  species  is  more 
deadly  than  the  male.” 

— B.  A.,  N.  Y. 


she  is  afflicted  with  a  disease  for  which 
time  is  a  sure  cure. 

God  created  man  first  so  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  advice  on  how 
to  do  the  job.  Then,  out  of  a  rib,  he 
made  woman,  the  first  lie  detector,  the 
one  machine  upon  which  no  improve- 


-  — „ -  doubts  you;  if  you  lie  to  her,  she  tell 

ment  has  ever  been  made  on  the  orig-  it  to  her  friends  as  the  truth.  If  you  at 


W 


OPINIONS 

CHANGE 

HEN  we  try  to  de¬ 
fine  a  woman,  it 
becomes  evident  that  a 
man’s  opinion  changes 
with  the  years. 

One  authority  tells  us 
that  little  girls  are  made 
of  sugar  ‘n’  spice  ‘n’ 
everything  nice.  Most  of 
us  probably  subscribed  to  this  idea  in 
our  late  teen’s.  As  the  neighbor’s 
daughter  grew  up,  the  sugar  became 
sweeter,  the  spice  spicier,  and  every¬ 
thing  nic.e  to  behold. 

Then  suddenly  the  trap  was  sprung, 
and  we  were  caught.  For  a  few  years, 
we  continued  to  believe  in  sugar,  spice, 
and  related  items.  Time  changes  all 
things,  and  there  is  no  exception  in  this 
case.  We  began  to  long  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  our  younger  years,  the  glamor 
seemed  to  fade,  and  then  we  gave  our 
support  to  the  belief  that  a  woman  is 
“a  rag,  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair”.  I 
met  Hank  the  other  day,  and  when  he 
took  his  hat  off  to  expose  a  lovely 
head  of  skin,  I  wondered  if  that 
line  had  been  misquoted,  and  should 
have  been  “a  rag,  a  bone,  and  Hank’s 
hair.” 

The  best  authority  we  have  is  the 
Good  Book,  which  tells  us  that  woman 
was  made  of  Adam’s  rib.  If  he  could 
have  foreseen  all  the  complications  to 
result  from  the  operation,  I  wonder  if 
Adam  would  have  permitted  the  surg¬ 
ery  to  be  done.  Certainly,  if  he  were 
alive  today,  he  would  take  a  lot  of 
“ribbing”  from  his  fellow  men. 

In  conclusion,  however,  I  would  say 
that  women  are  very  essential  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  I  firmly  believe  that 
no  man  should  try  to  establish  a  family 
without  one. — £.  G.,  N.  Y. 


SAYS  ”1  HO”  THEN 
"YOU  DO”! 


THESE  remarks  are  the  fruits  of 
years  of  experience,  observation, 
and  a  good  memory.  Never  marry  a 
woman  for  her  beauty;  those  dimples 
are  just  young  wrinkles.  Then,  too, 
pretty  girls  have  learned  to  expect  so 
much  more  than  homely  ones.  But  if 
you  have  made  this  error,  take  heart; 


inal  model 

A  bachelor,  a  man  who  would  be 
crazy  to  marry  but  doesn’t  know  it, 
sees  a  girl  and  his  heart  acts  as  if  it 
had  lost  its  governor.  Then,  while  she 
makes  up  her  mind  that  she  can’t  do 
any  better,  she  goads  him  into  asking 
the  fatal  question,  meanwhile  listening 
faster  than  he  can  talk.  And  he  hasn’t 
a  chance. 

But,  even  if  she  does  say  “I  do”  the 
first  day  and  “you  do”  ever  after,  she’ll 
stick  by  him  in  trouble  he  wouldn’t 
have  gotten  into  except  for  her. 
And  when  he’s  in  the  clear  she  tells 
him,  “I  told  you  so  in  the  first  place” 
and  grabs  all  the  credit. 

Getting  married  is  like  eating  mush¬ 
rooms.  One  never  knows  until  too  late 


loving  and  tender,  she  thinks  you’re  up 
to  something.  If  you  don’t  show  her 
affection,  she  turns  to  someone  else. 

Women  are  the  8th  Wonder  of  the 
World — Women  are  Wonderful! 

— C.  E.  C.,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

LENGTHS,  SHAPES 
AND  TYPES 


\X/’ OMEN  come  in  different  lengths, 
VY  ranging  from  three-feet-eight 
inches  to  six-feet-seven  inches.  A  short, 
fat  woman  is  called  “dumpy”;  a  tall] 
fat  woman  is  called  an  “amazon”.  They 
may  be  procured  in  six  different  col¬ 
ors:  Red,  brown,  black,  yellow,  white 
and  “made-up”.  Their  colors  are  “fast", 
and  are  guaranteed  not  to  run  or  fade, 
although  a  white  woman  will  turn  red 
when  she  hears  an  off-color  story.  It 
takes  longer  to  turn  a  white  woman 


whether  one  is  going  to  be  nourished 
or  poisoned;  one  can  only  swallow  — 
and  hope  for  the  best.  Some  people  re¬ 
gard  wives  as  drawbacks,  yet  a  Ger-  recl  now-a-days. 
man  maxim  says  they  are  the  best  There  are  three  types  —  ornaments 
beasts  on  the  farm;  and  Solomon,  the  sentimental,  and  detrimental!  Eith< 
wise,  stocked  a 
thousand  of  them. 

So  you  had  better 
cherish  the  one  you 
have  and  do  all  that 
you  can  to  satisfy 
her  desire  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  husband. 

Make  her  life  a  gar¬ 
den  of  roses  so  she 
won’t  be  as  Bob 
Adams  wrote  of  her 
grandmother : 


The  mother's  hands  were  rough  with  toil 
That  set  that  lilac  in  the  soil; 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  gave  the  wife 
One  touch  of  beauty  in  her  life. 

— J.  P.  S.,  N.  Y. 


type  has  two  fee 
on  one  end  and  hai 
on  the  other  en< 
Their  hair  comes  i 
different  colors 
Light,  dark,  ret 
and  grey.  A  dari 
haired  woman  i 
called  “brunette”; 
light-haired  woma 
is  called  “blonde" 
a  red-haired  woma 
is  called  “quick 


tempered”;  a  grey-haired  woman 
called  “grandma”.  Peroxide  will  mal 
a  red,  dark  or  grey-haired  worn; 
blonde,  time  wall  make  thent  all  gre 
However,  with  modern  dyes  and  bea 
ty  parlors,  there  is  never  time  enoug 

Women  also  come  in  many  differei 
shapes.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 

-  -  -  -  •  -  woman  will  retain  her  shape  as  mar 

are  good  customers  of  can  opener  men  have  experienced.  They  start  o 


WONDERFUL ! 

SOME  women  are  good  cooks;  some 
are  good  cusb 

others,  prefer  paper 


companies,  and 
sack  menus. 

Women  are  generally  put  in  three 
catagories — social  snobs,  sensible  home¬ 
makers  and  mothers,  or  flirts  and  man- 
chasers.  Give  a  woman  a  good  home 
and  she  wants  entertainment;  buy  her 
nice  clothes  and  she  wants  a  new  car; 
give  her  a  chance  to  make  a  speech  and 
you’ll  be  sorry! 

When  you  compliment  a  woman  on 
her  new  hat,  she  thinks  you’re  making- 
fun  of  it;  say  nothing  about  her  new 
hat  and  she’s  mad!  Brag  about  a  hos¬ 
tess’  cooking  and  she  thinks  you  are 
asking  for  another  invitation  to  dinner. 

Buy  your  wife  a  TV  set  so  you  can 
stay  home  evenings,  and  right  away 
she  invites  a  gang  in  every  night  which 
not  only  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to 
see  your  favorite  TV  shows,  but  costs 
you  $10  more  a  week  for  refreshments. 

If  you  have  a  night  out  with  the 
boys,  she  never  believes  you  went 
where  you  said  you  did;  stay  home 
every  night  and  she  says  “you’re  al¬ 
ways  right  under  her  feet.” 

If  you  forget  her  birthday  or  anni¬ 
versary  she  thinks  you  don’t  care  any 
more;  remember  the  same  with  roses 
or  bon-bons  and  she  “wishes  you’d  got 
her  a  dress”;  buy  the  dress  as  a  gift 
and  she  says  it’s  “mercenary.” 

If  you  are  late  getting  home,  she 
nags  you;  if  you  tell  her  the  truth,  she 


with  one  shape  and  end  up  with  ai 
other  and  you  still  have  that  sarr 
woman. 

Regardless  of  shape,  size  or  colo 
any  woman  is  an  “asset”  at  mealtim 
May  God  bless  ’em  all!  —  II.  II.  L 
Cadyville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

NO  IMPROVEMENT 

AFTER  hearing  your  article  rea 
about  “man”  I  am  sorry  to  sa 
that  I  agree  with  it.  I  am  reminded  c 
the  time  when  man  first  came  to  thi 
country.  The  Indians  were  running  i 
then;  there  were  no  taxes,  no  laws,  an 
the  women  did  all  the  work. 

Seeing  the  mess  man  has  made  c 
things,  all  the'  worm  deserves  is  a  lit 
tie  wiggle  in  the  dust  before  beii 
picked  up  by  some  woman. 
Neshanic,  N.  J. 


M. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1054 


EMERGENCY  EIGHT 

Most  every  farmer  has  one  or  two 
old  “sealed  beam  headlight  units  that 
he  has  taken  out  of  his  truck  or  car 
because  they  have  gone  out  on  either 
high  or  low  beam.  I 'have  found  that  by 
connecting  a  wire  to  the  good  beam 
clip  and  a  wire  to  the  ground  clip,  you 
can  attach  the  wires  to  your  tractor  or 
to  a  battery.  They  make  a  good  emer¬ 
gency  light  for  your  stable  when  the 
They  are  also  good  for 


soys  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Mooreslown,  N.J. 

"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 

years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


power 
other  situations. 

I  take  a  piece  of  plywood  about  12” 
square,  put  a  hole  in  the  center  and  at¬ 
tach  the  light  with  clips  and  wood 
screws.  A  couple  of  small  wire  clips 
make  it  easy  to  attach  lights  to  tractor 
or  battery.  You  can  mount  the  plywood 
to  anything  or  any  place  where  you  can 

Richard  Bruce, 


Add- POW’R  Fits  These 
Tractors 

Farmall,  John  Deere,  Allis 
Chalmers,  Case,  Oliver, 
Massey  Harris,  Ford,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Minneapolis  Moline. 


TRACTOR  PISTONS 


Bring  you  3D  power 

Larger  —  Greater 
D  iameter  0  isplacement 

More 

jBkrawbar  Pull 

Overloaded  engines  take  more  gas.  With  Add* 
POW’R  Pistons  your  tractor  does  more  work 
on  every  gallon  of  fuel.  That’s  real  power 
economy.  Lloyd  Price,  winner  of  1953  In¬ 
diana  Economy  Plowing  Contest  says,  “Add" 
POW’R  Pistons  helped  me  pull  a  3-16"  bot¬ 
tom  plow  on  less  gas  and  win  the  economy 
championship'.’  Install  the  pistons  of  plowing 
champs.  No  down  shifting  in  the  tough  spots. 
Insist  on  genuine  Add*  POW’R — the  most 
copied,  most  powerful  tractor  pistons. 

Drop  us  a  Postcard  for  Free  Literature 

M&W  GEAR  CO. 

[  |  j  j  1404  Green  Street 

■■r^VV^  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


ABSORBINE 


get  the  best  light. 
Canajoharie ,  N.  Y. 


LIVE- POW’R  P.T.O. 

Constant  Speed  Independent 
of  Ground  Travel  y 

Does  auxiliary  engine 

work.  Stops  slugging  ft 

of  pto  driven  machines.  '  11 

Fits  Farmall  H,  M,  ^7 

Super  FI  or  Super  M.  J£»||sfe 

Handles  twice  the  p* 

power  your  Farmall 

can  produce.  The  only 

continuous  pto  with  V 

this  2  to  1  safety  factor. 

LIVE-POW’R  PUMP 

Continous  Two  Way  or  One  Way 
Live  Hydraulic  System 

One  way  or  two  way  operation  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger.  Fits  both  present 
or  new  equipment.  Complete  unit  for 
Farmall  M.  Nothing  else  to  buy. 

M  and  W  Nine  Speed  Transmission 
Gives  Farmal!s4More  Field  Speeds. 

Adds  6,  9  and  1 1  mph.  Adds  extra 

reverse  and  pto  speed.  Saves  gas — 
saves  hours!  Fits  all  Farmalls! 


RED  LIGHTS  IN  THE 
LAYING  HOUSE 

Research  has  established  that  tile 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  the  ones 
egg  production  in 
blue  light  actually 


WORK  CLOTHES! 

surplus  stock  from 

1  MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM! 

Terrific  values  you’ve  got  to  see 
'ArVs.  t0  believe’ 


which  stimulate 
chickens,  while 
tends  to  suppress  egg  production.  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  found  that  Leghorns  laid  as  well 
with  small  red  light  bulbs  over  the 
roosts  for  eight  hours  during  the  night 
as  they  did  with  white  lights.- — A.  W. 
Carlson,  Concord,  Mass. 

—  a. a.  — 

LIME  FOR  LITTER 

Hydrated  lime  can  be  mixed  with 
poultry  litter  to  lessen  the  moisture 
content.  The  amount  recommended  is 
100  pounds  for  every  400  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Lime  does  a  better  job  if  it 
is  mixed  in  with  the  top  one  or  two 
inches  of  litter  and  one  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  use  a  hand  garden  cultivator 
with  curved  teeth. 

—  a. a.  — 

Rotary  hoes  and  other  cultivators  do 
less  damage  to  young  plants  when  used 
in  the  afternoon  when  plants  are 
slightly  wilted. 


SHIRTS 


Ifw'  Made  to  sell  (or  .  .  QO 

2.99  Now  Only  4  ,or  52  99 

What  a  buy!  4  tor  the  price  of  one’  These  shirts 
though  used,  are  washed,  sterilized  and  ready  for 
long,  tough  wear  In  blue  or  tan. 

Send  name,  oddrets,  neck  size. 

PANTS  to  match  OO# 

Sold  for  3.95  now  only . , m  M 

Unbelievable  Bargains’  Send  waist  4  for  $3.75 
measure  and  inside  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  wear ’em  used  AJP 

and  save  plenty'  Originally  5  95  1 1  ^ 

Now  only . 

Send  chest  measurement.  3  for  $5.75 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED’  Your  money 
back  if  you  can  beat  these  bargains  anywhere!  You 
can’t  lose  so  order  TODAY  for  immediate  delivery 
Pay  postman  or  send  money  with  your  order  and 
save  postage.  $1.00  deposit  on  C  O.D  orders 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept.  F4 

7120  Horvord  Ave.  •  Clevetond  5,  Ohio 


How  Grass  Silage  M 

CONTROLS  WEEDS  • 

When  Made  In  a  (I 

Universal  Steel  Silo 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  tor  $1.00.  Catalog  ot  all  Vege 
table  Plants  sent  free 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept.  101  —  -  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


When  you  make  grass  silage  from  lush,  early  season  cuttings, 
you  snip  off  pesky  weeds  before  reseeding.  The  valuable  grasses 
will  grow  abundantly  making  future  cuttings  worth  more.  As  dry 
feed,  weeds  are  worthless.  But,  when  made  into  silage,  you  control 
their  spreading  and  at  the  same  time  gain  tons  of  additional 
feed  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 

years _ you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life. 

It's  airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS  now  in  effect. 


TRAILER  HITCH  ON 
PLOW  HAULS  TRAILER 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  Universal 


"wm 


Name 


'“”■•■"0.1 


STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Address 


is  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6”  to  16”  tall.  5  each  of:  Coloradc 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce.  Aus¬ 
trian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine.  Douglas  Fir, 
Postpaid  at  plantinq  time.  Completf 
Evergreen  Catalog  FREE. 

5ER  Forests,  Inc. 

Box  83-D,  INDIANA,  PA. 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Apple,  Pear.  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach 


CHOICE  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  frot 
Jersey  State  certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand  or  65c 
tired.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage 
Season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Itaaen,  $1.50  Thousand.  White  Ber 
51.50,  Collard  Plants  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO, 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RED  RHUBARB 

Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedging 


ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Evergreens.  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 
assortment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses— -house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75’  high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK  ,  — 

GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  1 - 411 

Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $g95  i 

Belle  Mead  14.  New  Jersey  w 


Kenneth  Bennett,  Hillsboro  County,  Hollis, 
N.  H„  bolted  a  trailer  hitch  to  his  tractor 
plow  and  attached  a  2-wheeled  home¬ 
made  trailer  to  carry  a  harrow.  Hitch  is 
removed  before  plowing. 

Not  only  does  this  method  save  time, 
but  enables  hauling  harrow  on  the  high¬ 
way  without  cutting  it  up. 


QUITMAN,  GA, 


WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson  R.F.D  2  I 

Growing  Since  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


HANDS'. 


SAVE 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
w  Chaff 

AT  II  AY  FI  ELDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILLiMAN 


CAPITAL 

INVESTMENTS — 2  KINDS 

|IGHT  NOW  is  an  especially 
good  time  on  many  farms  to 
use  savings  or  credit  to  make 
additional  capital  investments. 
Such  a  positive  statement  sounds  a 
little  crazy  in  r  year  when  milk  prices 
continue  to  go  down,  potato  and  cab¬ 
bage  growers  are  groggy  from  poor 
returns,  broiler  and  beef  raisers  are 
scraping  bottom,  the  egg  man  is  not 
cheerful,  and  the  outlook  for  vegetable 
and  bean  growers  is  none  too  good. 

Capital  expenditures  may  be  divided 
into  2  groups — (1)  those  that  reduce 
labor;  (2)  those  that  increase  labor. 

On  farms  of  almost  any  kind,  we 
still  use  too  much  labor.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  can  yet  be  released  from 
the  farms  of  the  Northeast.  An  invest¬ 
ment  in  facilities  or  equipment  which 
by  ownership  or  custom  service  sharp¬ 
ly  reduces  man  hours  will  generally 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  investment.  Ex¬ 
amples — stable  cleaner — bulk  cold  wall 
milk  tank — pipeline  milker — automatic 
feeding  devices  for  poultry  houses  — 
larger  tractors,  especially  the  Diesel 
wheel  tractor  which  not  only  makes 
the  driver  more  productive,  but  also 
saves  on  fuel  and  repairs — front  cut 
self  propelled  combine — 4-row  corn 
planter  (one  to  a  neighborhood)  — 
strong  field  choppers — bigger  and  more 
quickly  attached  field  machinery — one 
man  hay  balers  which  push  the  bales 
onto  a  following  wagon — electrically 
operated  hay  and  grain  conveyors— 
stream-lined  barn  arrangements  — 
mounted  engines  to  do  several  things, 
not  just  one  job. 

Now  the  Other  Side 

This  is  no  time  to  hike  the  farm  in¬ 
vestment  if  it  increases  the  need  for 
labor.  It  matters  little  whether  the  la¬ 
bor  is  that  of  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  or  that  of  hired  help.  All  labor  is 
human  effort.  In  these  times  it  is  worth 
real  money.  But  dollars  spent  to  raise 
a  man’s  productivity  were  never  a  bet¬ 
ter  investment  than  in  1954.  The  same 
.money  poured  into  something  which 
increases  labor  was  never  more  ques¬ 
tionable  than  now. 

Certain  capital  expenditures,  which 
if  made,  will  surely  increase  the 
amount  of  labor  required  on  a  farm  in¬ 
clude,  but  are  not  confined  to — hay 
dryers  and  grain  dryers  with  or  with¬ 
out  heat — zero  pastures,  that  is,  cut  the 
pasture  and  bring  it  to  the  cows — fix¬ 
ing  a  big  pasture  into  a  multitude  of 
little  paddocks  of  a  size  to  provide  one 
or  a  few  days’  grazing  for  each  pad- 
dock,  etc.,  etc. 

Take  hay  drying.  The  installations 
cost  money.  All  of  them  use  much  elec¬ 
tric  current  and  the  best  of  them  use 
a  lot  of  fuel  oil.  Nearly  all  of  them  re¬ 
quire  additional  handling  of  either  baled 
or  chopped  hay,  including  removal  of 
the  hay  after  drying.  This  takes  hu¬ 
man  effort  and  slows  up  hay  harvest. 
The  decline  in  feeding  value  from  slow¬ 
er  haying  is  always  costly.  The  remedy 
is  simple — put  as  much  of  the  first 
cutting  into  silage  as  possible.  More 
feed  per  acre  is  the  result.  When  grass 
silage  is  out  of  the  way,  better  haying 
weather  has  arrived  and  the  balance  of 
the  first  cutting  stands  more  chance  of 
reaching  the  barn  dry  and  in  green 
condition.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  As 
the  owner  of  Hayfields,  I  would  not  in¬ 
vest  a  dollar  in  hay  drying  equipment. 
The  reason — grass  silage  and  the 
spreading  of  labor. 


Years  ago,  I  was  perhaps  the  first 
Northeasterner  to  see  the  original  hay 
drying  installations  made  by  T.  V.  A. 
and  the  University  of  Tennessee  near 
Knoxville.  The  idea  almost  carried  me 
off.  If  it  hadn’t  been  that  grass  silage 
had  recently  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
hay  drying'  would  have  had  me.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  cheaper,  I  decided  to  stay 
with  grass  silage  a  little  longer,  even 
when  grass  had  to  be  pitched  off  the 
wagon  into  an  ensilage  cutter  by  hand. 
But  I  really  planned  to  go  on  with 
hay  drying  later,  not  then  realizing 
that  grass  silage,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  did  away  with  the  need  for  hay 
drying.  The  field  chopper  was  a  great 
help  on  grass  silage. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  idea  of  carrying  the 
fresh  pasture  to  the  cows  twice  a  day. 
Another  one  is  the  splitting  up  of  pas¬ 
tures  into  very  small  grazing  areas. 
But  always  I  noticed  that  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  labor  was  required  to 
put  up  and  maintain  the  sub-divisions, 
and  pasture  clipping  was  slowed  up 
and  made  more  expensive  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sizeable  costs  for  the  wire, 
posts,  fence  controllers,  easily  worked 
gates,  etc.  Somehow  I  never  got  around 
to  have  it  done.  Today  at  Hayfields,  we 
think  we  are  doing  enough  sub-divid¬ 
ing  when  we  split  a  field  into  sections 
of  6,  8,  or  more  acres.  Even  this  re¬ 
quires  an  investment  and  sorr  labor 
for  putting  up  and  maintaining  electric 
fences. 

More  labor  saving  investments  will  be 
made  at  Hayfields  this  spring  and 
summer  and  the  story  later  told.  But 
as  for  those  installations  that  cost  real 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  add  an 
extra  burden  of  man  hours  to  make 
them  work,  our  answer  is,  thank  you, 
but  we’ll  wait.  As  far  as  we  will  go 
just  now  are  the  items,  both  very 
cheap,  illustrated  on  this  page.  The 
grain  drill  attachment  adds  no  labor 
and  is  mildly  profitable.  The  liquid 
nitrogen  applicator  adds  little  to  labor 
and  is  enormously  profitable.  A  third 
item,  also  provided  last  year,  is  a  trac¬ 
tor  mounted  sprayer  for  $250. 

WEIGHT  OF  COWS 


Annually, 
Washington’s 


somewhere  around 
birthday,  all  our 
milking  and  dry  cows  are  taped  for 
weight.  The  averages  are  interesting 
to  us,  as  they  may  possibly  be  to  read¬ 
ers.  Here  they  are — 


Year 

No.  of  Cows 

Av. 

Wt. 

1947 

‘  41 

1059 

lbs. 

1948 

40 

1047 

99 

1949 

42 

1077 

99 

1950 

40 

1167 

99 

1951 

49 

1178 

99 

1952 

52 

1222 

99 

1953 

.  53 

1223 

99 

1954 

54 

1273 

99 

n  increase  of  slightly 

more 

tha 

200  lbs.  in  average  weight  of  cows  over 
a  span  of  8  years  can  be  credited  to 
breeding,  to  better  pastures,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  feeding  of  all  the  hay 
and  all  the  grass  and  corn  silages  the 
cattle  will  eat.  No  part  of  the  increase 
in  weight  comes  from  liberal  grain 
feeding.  We  now  feed  only  %  as  much 
grain  per  cwt.  of  milk  produced  as  was 
true  only  a  few  years  ago.  Growing 
heifers  get  little  grain.  * 

Lady  #269 

Hayfields’  Lady  #269,  is  truly  typi- 
cal  of  the  herd  and  of  the  way  indi¬ 
viduals  develop  from  year  to  year. 
This  solid  red  cow  is  %  Red  Dane,  % 


Holstein  and  %  Guernsey.  Her 
weights — 

As  2  yr.  old  920  lbs. 

”  3  ”  ”  1007  ” 

”  4  ”  ”  1132  ” 

”  5  ”  ”  1300  ” 

”  6  ”  ”  1331  ” 

She  was  last  taped  on  Feb.  20,  about 
3  months  ahead  of  freshening.  Her  deep 
middle  suggests  that  she  weighed  no 
more  than  1240  when  she  taped  1331. 
This  time  she  dried  herself  off  at  304 
days  with  a  D.H.I.A.  record  of  11330# 
M.,  4.48%,  508#  F. 

*  *  * 

There  will  be  a  story  on  it  later,  but 
right  now  it  should  be  reported  that 
Hayden  Spink,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  be  foreman  at  Hayfields,  succeeding 
Marion  Nobles,  who  leaves  to  become 
share  renter  on  a  large  dairy  and  cash 
crop  farm  nearby.  With  Nobles  goes 
his  stepson  Charles.  Although  always 
uncomfortable,  due  to  the  adjustments 
required,  there  is  satisfaction  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  place  and  a  system  in  which 
young  men  are  trained  well  enough  to 
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be  able  to  move  upward.  It  is  thp 
American  way.  Nobles  is  the  3rd  man 
in  15  years  to  leave  Hayfields  to  be¬ 
come  a  farmer  in  his  own  right. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  she  is  delivering  at  the 
rate  of  2  lbs.  of  butterfat  a  day,  the 
aspersions  cast  here  upon  Jumping 
Hanna  #290,  appear  to  have  been  reaf- 
ly  unkind.  Sure  she  was  a  jumper  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  her  dry  period, 
the  best  I  ever  saw  among  cows,  yet 
all  she  wanted  was  to  get  away  from 
the  dry  stock  and  return  to  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd.  She  was  exercising  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  any  plump,  well  established 
matron  to  choose  her  qwn  companions 
and  to  have  the  best  food. 

*  *  * 

Amazon,  the  half  blood  Angus  year¬ 
ling  heifer,  is  a  rugged  character  slat¬ 
ed  for  the  axe  in  late  April  or  early 
May.  Living  with  a  dozen  dairy  heifers, 
almost  entirely  outdoors,  Amazon  is 
quite  bossy,  although  smaller  than 
most  of  her  companions,  and  gets  more 
than  her  share  of  the  limited  grain. 


Applicator  for  side-dressing  liquid  nitrogen  to  row  crops,  mounted  on  a  2-plow  trac¬ 
tor.  The  supply  of  liquid  nitrogen  is  contained  in  a  2nd  hand  55  gallon  oil  drum,  it 
flows  hy  gravity  through  hoses  to  nozzles  fastened  immediately  behind  4  of  the  7 
teeth,  about  10  inches  from  the  plants.  The  rate  of  flow  is  controlled  by  the  tractor 
driver  from  his  seat.  At  Hayfields,  for  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $110  for  everything, 
in  1953  we  had  our  3-plow  cultivating  tractor  similarly  equipped.  The  rig  worked 
beautifully.  At  small  cost,  we  have  a  real  gain  of  not  less  than  1000  bushels  extra 
ears  of  corn  from  30  acres.  Up  to  and  including  1954,  liquid  nitrogen  is  a  better  buy 
in  the  Northeast  than  anhydrous  ammonia.  The  latter  requires  expensive  returnable 
pressure  tanks  and  more  precision  equipment  all  around.  With  liquid  nitrogen,  the 
farmer  sends  his  truck  for  as  many  drums  as  he  needs  and  one  by  one  these  are 
emptied  by  gravity  into  the  tractor-mounted  drum. 


Grain  drill  fixed  for  band  seeding  grass  and  legume  seeds.  Farm  owner  Henry  Tre- 
cieski  and  Associate  County  Agent  T.  W.  Markham  of  Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  L 
did  the  job,  a  simple  one  at  small  cost.  The  grass  seed  spouts  are  extended  with 
rubber  hoses  and  these  are  run  through  holes  in  a  rigid  board  so  as  to  drop  seeds 
directly  over  the  fertilizer  placement  and  about  10  to  12  inches  behind  the  drill 
tooth.  Provides  seed  with  better  access  to  plant  food.  Our  neighbor  Bill  Fritz  fixed  his 
drill  for  band  seeding  last  year.  We  used  it  on  loan,  and  as  a  result  are  adapting 
ours  now.  The  system  can  do  no  harm,  because  it  saves  seed,  doesn't  increase  labor, 
costs  little,  and  may  mean  10  to  15%  better  stand,  according  to  Ohio  and  Beltsville, 
Md.  results.  Thanks,  Ted  Markham,  for  promoting  this  home  made  improvement. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


doctoring  by  mail 

We  understand  that  a  doctor  in 
Canada  is  selling,  mostly  by  mail,  a 
serum  which  he  claims  will  cure  even 
a  hopeless  malignant  disease.  No  repu¬ 
table  physician  this  side  of  the  border 
would  diagnose  and  prescribe  treatment 
by  mail.  In  fact,  he  wouldn’t  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  solicit  business  that  way. 

We  feel  it  unfortunate  that  such  a 
salesman  is  allowed  to  prey  on  people 
who  have  loved  ones  who  are  ill.  Natu¬ 
rally  relatives  want  to  do  everything 
possible  to  save  the  life  of  a  sick  parent 
or  child  and,  under  those  conditions, 
$100  looks  cheap.  Unfortunately  in  our 
opinion  it  is  money  wasted,  and  besides 
that  the  treatment  might  persuade 
some  people  to  put  off  going  to  a  doctor 
until  it  is  too  late. 

American  doctors  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  If  we  would  get  a 
periodical  check-up  oftener  by  our  own 
doctors  we  would  be  less  likely  to  toss 
money  away  to  anyone  after  it  is  too 
late. 


—  A.  A.  — 


YOUR  CHOICE! 

We  recently  learned  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  “polio  prevention”  which  is 
making  vicious  attacks  on  vaccination 
as  a  means  of  preventing  polio.  One 
statement  made  is  that  most  “vaccines 
have  not  or  cannot  achieve  their  in¬ 
tended  purpose.  Vaccines  have  already 
filled  countless  cemeteries  with  innocent 
victims  killed  prematurely.”  If  you 
want  to  believe  that  statement  it  is 
your  privilege,  but  it  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  smallpox,  which  once 
claimed  thousands  of  lives,  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  due  to  prevention  by 
vaccine. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  scientists 
will  find  a  cure  or  prevention  and  we 
suspect  that  it  will  come  through  some 
type  of  immunization. 

—  A. A.  — 

POST-DATED  CHECK 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  which  came 
back  from  the  bank  marked  "No  Funds." 

1  accepted  the  check  some  time  ago.  It 
was  dated  ahead  and  I  was  told  I  could 
cash  it  on  a  certain  date  and  then  I  was 
asked  to  hold  it  off  longer  which  I  did. 
When  I  finally  deposited  it  it  came  back 
marked  "No  Funds."  I  know  I  could  have 
him  arrested  for  issuing  a  check  without 
having  an  account  but  I  don't  want  to 
make  him  any  trouble.  I  do  want  my 
money! 

Unfortunately  our'  subscriber  is 
wrong.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
you  cannot  have  a  man  arrested  if  he 
gives  you  a  post-dated  check  which  is 
protested.  When  you  accept  such  a 
check  it  is  assumed  that  you  know  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  bank.  More 
than  that  you  should  realize  that  there 
might  never  be  any  money  available! 

It  is  a  crime  to  give  a  check,  dated 
the  day  it  is  given,  without  money  in 
the  bank  to  cover  it,  but  don’t  take  any 
post-dated  checks  unless  you  are  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  it  come  back 
marked  “No  Funds.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

“Last  August  20th  a  man  giving  his 
name  as  James  H.  Costello,  R.  D.  2, 
Marlboro,  Vermont  stopped  at  our 
farm  representing  himself  as  a  paint¬ 
er  contractor  and  agreed  to  coat  our 
bam  roof  with  a  sort  of  paint  that 
would  completely  stop  it  from  leaking, 
all  of  the  work  being  guaranteed. 

“His  truck  was  a  1953  model,  Dodge 
(red)  Pickup,  motor  No.  T306-142477 
and  registration  Vt.  A3552. 

“He  asked  $60.00  which  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable  and  we  gave  him  the  job  pay¬ 
ing  him  by  check.  He  told  us  to  notify 
him  if  the  roof  leaked  at  the  first  rain, 
which  it  did,  and  I  wrote  to  him  at  the 


address  given.  My  letter  came  back 
marked  “Unknown.” 

“I  wrote  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  De¬ 
partment  in  Vermont.  They  gave  me  an 
address  as  follows:  Institute  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont.  I  wrote  to  him  there 
and  the  same  thing  happened,  “Un¬ 
known.” 

“I  had  our  police  chief  contact  the 
Vermont  State  Police  which  he  did  but 
to  date  they  have  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Costello.” — A  Vermont  Reader. 

If  anyone  knows  where  we  can  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Costello,  we  would 
like  to  call  this  matter  to  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
—  a.  a.  — 

QUESTION  OF 
NEGLIGENCE 

Breeders  of  registered  cattle  some¬ 
times  find  it  expedient  either  to  board 
out  a  sire  for  his  keep  or  exchange  sires 
with  another  breeder,  until  the  transmit¬ 
ting  value  of  such  a  bull  is  proven  when 
his  daughters  start  to  produce. 

Now  my  question  is  this:  would  the 
keeper  of  such  a  bull  be  liable  in  case  of 
injury  or  death? 

The  matter  of  liability  of  a  loss  in 
this  matter  depends  upon  who  is  neg¬ 
ligent.  For  example:  if  you  board  out 
a  bull  and  you  could  prove  that  the 
bull’s  death  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  owner  of  the  farm,  you  might 
be  able  to  collect  through  a  lawsuit.  If 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  an  accident,  I 
doubt  that  you  could  because  it  could 
have  happened  on  your  farm  as  well  as 
on  the  farm  of  the  man  who  boarded 
the  bull. 


SIMPLE! 

I  can't  understand  the  basis  for  your 
interest  in  this  case.  I  don't  advertise  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to. 

The  above  letter  came  from  a  con¬ 
cern  that  had  failed  to  settle  a  justifi¬ 
able  complaint  for  one  of  our  readers. 

Our  interest  is  simple.  We  merely 
want  to  protect  and  help  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  every  way  possible. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether 
a  concern  is  an  advertiser  or  not;  in 
fact  if  we  restricted  our  help  to  cases 
in  which  advertisers  were  involved,  we 
would  have  practically  nothing  to  do 
because  we  screen  our  advertisers  very 
carefully  before  they  are  accepted.  The 
man  who  wrote  the  above  letter  j 
couldn’t  get  in  if  he  wanted  to! 

—  a.  a.  — • 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

In  two  recent  issues  there  were  short 
items  about  life  insurance  coverage 
for  farmers.  In  case  you  would  like  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  you  will  find 
it  in  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  61, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  bulletin  is 
called  “Life  Insurance  for  Farm 
Families.”  The  price  is  15  cents  and 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AMAZING  RESPONSE 

In  our  March  6th  issue  we  ran  an 
inquiry  from  one  of  our  subscribers 
asking  if  anyone  owned  a  “Folding 
Sawing  Machine.” 

To  our  amazement  we  received 
more  than  one  hundred  letters  from 
subscribers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  want  to  thank  everyone 
who  wrote.  The  letters  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  writer  of  the  original 
letter. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  new  ledger  plate  and  new  wearing 
plates  will  improve  the  cut  of  tractor 
mowers. 


Lift  winter 
out  of  your  Ford 


How  did  your  Ford  weather  the  winter?  Chances  are 
your  Ford  car  or  truck  needs  a  spring  lift  to  ready  it  for 
the  heavy  driving  and  work  months  already  So  have  it 
thoroughly  checked  now. . . 

And  if  replacements  will  add  to  your  Ford  s  perform¬ 
ance,  get  Genuine  Ford  Parts— they’re  made  right  for 
Fords ...  to  standards  set  by  the  same  men  who  designed 
and  built  your  Ford,  ford  Division  of  ford  motor  company 


Ford  Batteries  are  cycled  from  full  charge  to 
full  discharge  hundreds  of  times  for  long  life, 
before  approved  for  production.  Your  dealer 
can  recommend  the  Ford  battery  that  suits  the 
requirements  of  your  Ford.  And  each  battery 
has  a  liberal  warranty. 


Ford  Spark  Plugs  with  the  unique  Sillment 
seal  are  designed  to  “seal  in”  compression . . . 
keep  power  high.  They  are  balanced  to  your 
Ford’s  ignition  needs  to  give  your  engine 
smooth  performance . . .  high  gas  mileage. 

Ford  Oil  Filter  Elements  of  specially  de¬ 
signed  filtering  material,  with  millions  of  tiny 
pores,  screen  out  harmful  contaminants 
quickly  and  thoroughly. .  .yet  oil  flows  freely 
for  proper  engine  lubrication  and  useful  addi¬ 
tives  are  retained. 


“Trade”  where  you 

see  these  signs 


Now  you  can  mow  all  day  without  nerve- 
shattering  vibration!  The  revolutionary  new 
Ferguson  High-Speed  Mower  has  done  away 
with  the  troublesome  old-style  pitman  to  give 
you  smoother,  quieter, faster  mowing  than  ever 
thought  possible.  And  field  adjustments  are 
eliminated!  See  it  in  action— ask  your  Ferguson 
Dealer! 


How  Ferguson 
to  save  on 

The  revolutionary  Ferguson  System 
transforms  tractor  and  implement  into  a 
single  power-farming  unit. 

It  does  this  through  the  Ferguson- 
invented,  three-point,  sixty-second  im¬ 
plement  attachment,  and  a  unique  sys¬ 
tem  of  tractor-mounted  implements  with 
hydraulic  draft  control. 

Which  means  that  when  you  plow  or 
do  other  heavy  tillage  work,  the  Fergu¬ 
son  System  adds  the  soil’s  weight  to  the 
tractor-implement  weight— through  the 
hydraulic  system.  This  automatically 
gives  you  extra  traction  weight  when  you 
need  it .  .  .  lets  you  pull  three  bottoms  in 
most  soils  easily  and  smoothly! 


adjusts  weight 
light  jobs 

But  tnost  important:  On  light  work  .  .  ; 
the  day-in,  day-out  jobs  you  do  most  of 
the  time  .  .  .  your  Ferguson  isn’t  forced 
to  haul  excess,  built-in  weight  that  drinks 
your  gas  and  oil.This  is  not  true  when  you 
do  light  jobs  with  an  oversized  tractor. 

Thus,  Ferguson  gives  you  big-tractor 
capacity,  but  does  notgiwe  you  big-tractor 
fuel  bills  when  you  do  light  work! 

Are  you  interested  in  improving  your 
income?  Then  we  want  to  show  you 
how  the  low-cost  Ferguson  “30”  can  do 
more  of  your  jobs,  more  of  the  time,  at 
less  cost  than  other  tractors.  Read  the 
offer  at  the  right . .  .  and  take  advantage 
of  it  today,  won’t  you? 


Ferguson  Side  Delivery  Rake  lifts  hay  with 
a  feather-touch  action  and  delivers  it  in  half  the 
usual  distance,  to  form  light,  fluffy,  even-curing 
windrows.  Tractor  mounted  and  finger  tip  con¬ 
trolled,  it  lifts  for  fast,  easy  transport  and  sharp 
turns.  Operates  safely  at  high  speeds.  Ask  your 
Ferguson  Dealer! 


Get  your  sample  of  Ferguson  System  farming: 
Print  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  of 
this  ad  and  mail  to:  Ferguson,  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  We’ll  have  an  expert  come  to  your  farm 
and  give  you  a  generous  sample  of  the  Ferguson 
“30”  doing  your  jobs  at  a  saving.  Write  today! 


YOU’LL  SEE  MORE  AND  MORE  OF  THE 

Ferguson  30 

Distributed  by 

HUB  MOTORS  SALES,  INC. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Is  your  tractor  an  imitation  of  the 
genuine  Ferguson?  If  it  isn’t  a 
Ferguson,  chances  are,  some  major 
feature  is  an  imitation  of  a  Ferguson 
development.  If  it  has  one  of 
the  “new”  hitches,  remember 
Ferguson  invented  three -point, 
sixty-second  implement  attach¬ 
ment,  and  successfully  pioneered 
a  revolutionary  system  of  tractor- 
mounted  implements  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  draft  control.  Only  Ferguson 
Dealers  can  give  you  the  complete 
original  Ferguson  System! 
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How  and  When  to  Mechanize  for  Profit 

By  George  E.  Frick* 


“I  OR  the  modern  commercial  sized 
dairy  farm  to  operate  economically, 
it  needs  speedy  efficient  machines 
I - '  and  a  variety  of  specialized  ma¬ 

chines  which  were  unthought  of  on 
the  farm  of  50  years  ago.  In  1940,  farmers 
had  machinery  valued  at  $2  billion.  Now 
they  are  buying  that  much  every  year  and 
have  a  total  farm  machinery  investment  of 
about  $16  billion.  ’ 

The  reason  for  the  increase,  of  course,  was 
the  natural  desire  for  a  larger  farm  income. 
But  what  do  individuals  need  to  know  to 
help  decide  the  questions  of  when,  what  and 
how  to  mechanize?  Dairymen  know  they  can¬ 
not  have  a  sleek  line  of  equipment  with  a 
near-empty  barn  and  run-out  land.  Mechani¬ 
zation  in  itself  is  not  the  key  to  success.  To 
farm,  we  also  must  have  buildings,  land  and 
land  improvements,  and  livestock.  Profit  is 
what’s  left  after  deducting  costs  from  total 
income  and  to  make  that  profit  today’s  dairy¬ 
man  needs  both  size  and  efficiency. 

What  To  Buy?  * 

To  maintain  his  level  of  living,  the  typical 
dairyman  finds  it  is  necessary  continually  to 
consider  changes  in  the  organization  and  size 
of  his  business.  Each  dairyman  has  to  find 
out  where  on  his  farm  his  own  or  borrowed 
capital  will  give  him  the  largest  return. 

On  one  farm  capital  might  best  be  invested 
in  more  fertilizer  and  seed  for  expanding  crop 
acreage.  On  another  it  might  be  in  more  or 
better  livestock;  or  in  more  barn  space.  At 
the  same  time  machinery  on  these  two  farms 
might  be  below  standard  when  compared  with 
what  would  be  there  if  capital  was  not 
limited.  If  planning  indicates  that  added  in¬ 
vestment  in  machinery  will  be  your  most 
profitable  use  of  capital,  then  plan  some  more 
on  what  machinery. 

We  all  know  that  we  must  have  certain 
basic  machines  if  we  are  to  operate  a  dairy 
farm — a  source  of  power,  a  mower,  hay  rake, 
manure  spreader  and  the  like.  It  is  the  more 
specialized  machines,  often  used  only  a  few 
hours  a  year;  and  the  machines  which  require 
considerable  investment,  that  need  to  be 
questioned.  These  include  such  things  as  corn 
planters,  field  forage  harvesters,  balers,  com¬ 
bines  and  the  like.  Fortunately,  most  of  us 
don’t  need  a  complete  farm  budget  study  to 

*  George  Frick  is  an  agricultural  economist  with 
the  Production  Economics  Research  Branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  USD  A,  and  is 
stationed  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 


see  how  such  machines  will  affect  net  farm 
income.  All  we  need  to  know  is  which  of  the 
possible  choices  of  machines  will  increase  net 
income  most.  In  most  cases  this  means  com- 


Points  to  Think  About 

1B  Mechanization  generally  pays.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  an  individual  farm  problem  and 
has  to  be  handled  that  way.  Just  be  sure 
that  a  machine  will  add  more  to  your  in¬ 
come  than  to  your  costs. 

2  a  Plan  carefully  the  ways  more  capital 
investment  can  improve  your  operation. 
Estimate  what  difference  each  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  changes  will  make  to  your  net  income.^ 
This  will  help  you  decide  whether  to  invest 
in  machinery  or  in  something  else  such  as 
more  acreage  or  more  barn  space.  This  fig¬ 
uring  will  help  you  decide  which  machine 
or  machines  to  get. 

3b  The  major  income  from  machinery  or 
equipment  is  from:  1 — Increased  output  per 
hour  per  worker;  2 — Quality  of  product; 

3 — Ability  to  produce  more  of  the  product. 

4b  The  important  machinery  costs  are: 

1 — Annual  costs.  (Interest  on  investment, 
taxes,  insurance,  housing,  depreciation.) 
and  2 — Operating  costs.  (Gas,  oil,  repairs, 
etc.) 

3b  Several  important  factors  having  a 
bearing  on  both  income  and  costs  from 
farm  machines  are:  1.  The  size  and  type; 

2.  Whether  it’s  new  or  used  (and  how  old 
if  used) ;  3.  Whether  it’s  owned  or  hired. 

a  Consider  those  things  hard  to  measure 
in  dollar  terms.  These  include:  1.  The  pos¬ 
sible  risk  in  owning  and  operating  special 
equipment;  2.  The  value  to  you  of  having 
machines  available  for  emergencies;  3.  The 
value  of  having  equipment  that  will  make 
it  easier  to  get  and  hold  hired  labor;  4. 
Certain  equipment  will  sometimes  enable  a 
man  to  continue  working  even  when  he  is 
advanced  in  years  or  has  physical  dis¬ 
abilities. 


paring  expected  increase  in  income  against 
expected  increase  in  cost. 

The  major  income  from  machinery  is  from 
getting  more  output  per  hour  per  worker;  and 
vefy  often  means  better  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  A  barn  hay  drier  is  an  example  of  a 
strictly  quality-improving  machine  which  by 
providing  roughage  of  higher  feed  value  can 
increase  milk  production  per  cow. 

Output  and  Quality 

Examples  of  machinery  changes  that  have 
no  effect  on  quality  but  increase  output  per 
man  hour  are  shifts  from  one-row  to  two-row 
corn  pickers  or  planters.  By  and  large,  most 
farm  machines  which  influence  output  also 
influence  quality.  Often  it  may  involve  a 
change  in  type  of  product  harvested,  like  a 
change  from  hay  to  grass  silage  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  field  chopper  for  more  conven¬ 
tional  hay  harvesting  equipment. 

Often  the  mere  increase  in  output  per  man 
hour  will  influence  the  quality  because  it  en¬ 
ables  having  the  job  done  at  the  right  time  — 
in  haying,  for  instance.  However,  measuring 
the  effect  of  quality  and  quantity  changes 
brought  about  by  machinery  is  not  usually 
too  easy  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Generally,  farmers  react  favorably  to  in¬ 
creased  machine  capacity  by  carrying  more 
cows,  developing  a  bigger  or  better  roughage 
program  and  in  general  increasing  their  out¬ 
put.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  machinery  prob¬ 
lem  because  increased  mechanization  in¬ 
creases  total  operating  costs.  To  make  a  profit  * 
out  of  labor-saving  machinery,  output  per 
man  hour  and  total  farm  output  of  milk  must 
increase. 

If  the  machine  added  is  to  increase  the 
farmer’s  level  of  living,  farm  income  must  be 
increased  by  more  than  the  added  costs  of 
owning  and  operating  the  machine. 

Estimating  Costs 

In  appraising  the  costs  of  adding  a  machine 
or  piece  of  equipment,  break  them  into  two 
classes  —  annual  ownership  costs  and  direct 
operating  costs.  Annual  ownership  costs  are 
largely  fixed  and  must  be  paid  whether  the 
machine  is  used  much  or  little  during  its  life. 
Annual  costs  include  such  items  as  interest 
on  investment,  taxes,  insurance,  housing  and 
most  of  the  depreciation. 

Here  is  a  rule  of  thumb  that  can  be  used 
for  estimating  annual  ownership  costs:  In 
general,  power-take-off  (Continued  on  Page  14) 


AT  8  WEEKS  CHANGE  TO... 


rowing  Mash 


FEEDING  pullets  for  health  and 
growth  boils  down  to  one 
basic  fundamental.  The  nutrients 
put  into  their  feed  should  always  be 
in  balance  with  their  rate  of  growth 
which  is  slowed  down  at  8  weeks. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the 
Proteins,  Vitamins  and  Minerals  in 
G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  match  the 
needs  of  growing  pullets  when  the 
mash  is  fed  in  .about  equal  parts 
with  a  good  scratch  grain.  It  is  also 
a  high  energy  mash. 

Savings  in  Feed  Bills 

G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  costs  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  a  ton  less  than  Chick 
Starter.  That  means  a  considerable 
saving  in  feed  costs  during  a  period 
when  birds  are  consuming  more  and 
more  feed.  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash 
is  also  available  in  pellet  form  for 
either  confined  or  range  rearing. 


"The  right  way  to  feed  a  flock 
of  growing  pullets  is  to  change 
from  Chick  Starter  to  Growing 
Mash  at  8  weeks.” 

JOHNNY  HUTTAR 
G.L.F*  Poultry  Specialist 

, .  .  Many  millions  of  pullets  have 
been  grown  into  healthy  layers  with 
G.L.F.  Growing  Mash,  Scratch 
Grain,  Grit,  and  Oyster  Shells.  The 
mash  is  always  kept  up-to-date  with 
latest  nutritional  information  .  .  . 
and  will  continue  to  grow  healthy 
pullets  for  your  laying  flock. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F. 

Growing  Mash 
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THE  BRAND  NEW 


Tire$ton* 


GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRE 


the  usual  dairy  crops  for  silage,  hay 
and  small  grains  but,  like  his  Dad  on 
the  neighboring  place,  also  grows 
canning  crop  peas,  snap  and  dry  beans. 

Gerald  belonged  to  4-H  and  held  sev¬ 
eral-offices  in  the  East  Venice  Juvenile 
Grange.  In  high  school  he  was  one  of 
the  spark  plugs  on  trophy-winning 
basketball  and  baseball  teams  and  was 
elected  captain  of  the  varsity  basket¬ 
ball  squad.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Future  Farmer  Chapter  at  Genoa, 
where  the  vocational-agriculture  in¬ 
structor,  David  M.  Rice,  says  of  Gerald, 
“I  can  think  of  no  one  in  our  communi¬ 
ty  who  would  be  more  deserving  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Award.”  Gerald  also  won  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Achievement  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  leadership  and  citizenship 
while  in  school. 

With  schooling  over,  Gerald  is  again 


active  in  Grange,  taking  part  in  Po¬ 
mona  degree  work;  and  he  regularly 
makes  the  12-mile  round  trip  to  the 
Moravia  Methodist  Church  on  Sundays. 

Gerald  has  had  wonderful  encourage¬ 
ment  from  his  parents  and  has  always 
been  ready  to  heed  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  them,  from  his  instructors 
and  from  fellow  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  But  what  he  has  done  is  due 
mostly  to  his  own  efforts  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  paid  any  attention 
to  those  who  said,  “It’s  just  about  im¬ 
possible,  at  today’s  high  prices,  for  a 
young  man  to  get  started  in  farming.” 

We  are  proud  to  recognize  this 
young  farmer  as  April  Boy  of  the 
Month  and  to  send  him  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  Certificate 
along  with  a  check  for  $50.  He  will 
compete  with  11  others  for  our  Youth 
of  the  Year  Award  and  $100. 


GERALD  STANTON 
Boy  of  the  Month 

and,  as  he  grew  older,  school  supplies 
and  clothes.  By  the  time  he  was  13  and 
William  14,  the  boys  decided  to  get 
some  land  of  their  own.  A  12-acre  lot 
near  home  was  available,  so  the  two 
teen-agers  trotted  off  to  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Moravia  where,  with 
the  help  of  their  Dad’s  signature  be¬ 
cause  they  were  under  age,  they  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  buy  the  land. 

When  the  rabbits  got  that  12-acre 
piece  paid  for,  Gerald  was  taking  on 
more  and  more  work  on  the  home  farm 
and  was  getting  pretty  busy  in  school 
on  the  basketball  and  baseball  teams, 
in  Future  Farmer  work  and  so  forth, 
so  he  sold  off  the  rabbits.  He  wanted 
to  get  in  the  dairy  business. 

Gerald’s  Dad,  who  was  born  on  his 
farm,  started  the  young  man  off  with 
a  grade  Holstein  heifer.  That  heifer, 
Plus  a  purebred  Gerald  bought  just  a 
few  months  later,  was  the  beginning  of 
a  herd.  Today,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  purchased  grades,  it  has  grown 
to  where  Gerald  owns  15  milking  cows 
and  7  head  of  young  stock. 

When  he  was  17  and  still  in  high 
school,  Gerald  had  a  chance  to  buy  a 
farm  with  buildings,  cheap,  that  joined 
UP  to  the  12-acre  piece  he  and  his 
brother  owned.  Again  he  borrowed 
money  and  was  in  the  farming  business 
with  108  acres  of  his  own.  With  his 
small  dairy  and  cash  crops  he  was  a 
Pretty  busy  boy  for  the  next  three 
.years,  but  he  finished  up  high  school 
at  Genoa  Central  and  then  the  two- 
year  course  at  Morrisville. 

Gerald’s  farm  is  close  by  his  par- 
ents  and  marriage  is  still  a  long  way 


April  Boy  of  the  Month  Is 
Established  On  Own  Farm 


By  JIM  HALL 


from  his  thoughts,  so  he  is  living  at 
home.  He  has  a  half  interest  in  a  com¬ 
bine  and  has,  through  the  last  few 
years,  bought  a  used  tractor  with  the 
implements  he  needs,  and  a  baler.  He 
hires  three  things:  his  silos  filled,  his 
red  kidney  beans  combined,  and  the 
services  of  his  younger  brother, 
Charles,  who  is  now  15.  Both  Charles 
and  the  only  girl  in  the  family,  12- 
year-old  Mary  Ellen,  are  active  4-H’ers 
and  pretty  proud  of  their  brother  Ger¬ 
ald  running  his  own  farm.  Gerald  has 


DEEPER  SOIL  PENETRATION 

No  other  tractor  tire  at  this  sensational  low  price 
gets  as  much  work  done  as  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread.”  The  deeper  curved  bar  center  bite  and  big, 
powerful  shoulders  give  maximum  drawbar  pull 
in  any  soil  condition. 

LONGER  TIRE  LIFE 

The  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  tractor  tire  has  more 
tread  rubber  than  other  tires  in  its  price  range. 
The  "Deep  Tread”  saves  you  money  with  many 
extra  hours  of  service. 


SIZE  11-38 
PLUS  TAX 


Exchange  —  If  your  old  tire  is  recappable.  Other  sizes 
proportionately  low. 


•  Af  9flV 


Many  other  work  and  money-saving  features.  Get 
the  full  story  and  the  exchange  price  for  your  tire 
size  at  your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 

See  and  compare  before  you  buy  ...  no 


other  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  for  so  low  a  price. 


Always  buy  tires  built  by  FIRESTONE,  originator 
of  the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire 


copyright  1954,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


|ERALD  STANTON  apparently 
never  heard  about  how  bard  it 
is  for  a  young  man  to  get 
started  in  farming  these  days. 
If  he  did,  he  didn’t  pay  any  attention 
to  it.  He  was  too  busy  getting  started! 

Our  Boy  of  the  Month  for  April 
owned  his  farm  and  had  his  own  herd 
started  before  he  turned  20;  and  even 
before  he  graduated  last  year  from  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
at  Morrisville,  New  York. 

He  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but 
he  actually  started  on  the  path  to  farm 
ownership  when  he  and  his  older 
brother,  William,  were  each  given  a 
pair  of  rabbits.  The  boys  were  then  3 
and  4  years  old — the  two  oldest  child¬ 
ren  of  Willard  and  Ruth  Stanton  of 
Moravia  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 
Of  course  for  a  while  Willard  had  to 
find  time  from  his  own  farm  operation 
to  help  the  boys  with  their  “livestock.” 
But  it  wasn’t  many  years  until  their 
business  grew  as  only  a  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness  can,  and  they  were  marketing 
them  in  New  York  City. 

At  first,  Gerald’s  profits  bought  ice 
cream— then  such  things  as  baseballs 
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Three  things  never  come  again 
Never  to  the  how  that  bends 
Comes  the  arroiv  that  it  sends. 

Never  comes  the  chance  that  passed , 
That  one  moment  was  its  last. 

Never  shall  thy  spoken  word 
Be  again  unsaid ,  unheard. 

— Rose  Terry  Cooke 

TIME  TO  GET  READY 

EALERS  and  manufacturers  of  fertilizer 
say  that  farmers  could  save  money,  time  and 
worry  if  they  would  order  fertilizer  earlier.  It  is 
surely  too  bad  to  wait  until  planting  time  and 
then  have  to  stop  operations  until  you  can  get 
your  fertilizer.  And  it  can  be  really  disastrous  if 
your  dealer  hasn’t  estimated  his  supplies  cor¬ 
rectly  so  that  you  are  unable  to  get  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  other  planting 
supplies  and  to  the  repair  of  machinery.  When 
the  big  planting  campaign  starts,  it’s  good  to 
have  everything  ready. 

WHY  WE  ARE  IN  TROIJHLE 

AKE  a  look  at  these  figures : 

DAIRY :  The  government  now  owns  1  billion 
pounds  of  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk. 

Over  a  quarter  of  our  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  milk  products  is  now  going  into  gov¬ 
ernment  storage. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  great  New  York 
milk  market,  in  the  past  ten  years  fluid  milk 
consumption  per  person  has  dropped  17%. 

There  are  now  640,000  more  milch  cows  in 
America  than  there  were  a  short  time  ago. 
POULTRY:  There  were  17%  more  chicks  for 
layers  hatched  in  January  and  February  than  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Heavy  breed  turkey  poults  were  up  19%,  and 
light  breeds  62%  over  the  first  two  months  of 
last  year. 

CORN:  The  USD  A  asked  for  a  cut  of  12%  in 
U.S.  corn  acreage,  but  according  to  intentions 
to  plant  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  acreage  of 
less  than  one-half  of  1%. 

EXPORTS:  Exports  of  farm  products  in  1953 
were  17%  below  1952,  and  1952  exports  were 
15%  below  1951,  a  total  drop  of  $600  million. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  be¬ 
cause  of  more  know-how  and  farm  machinery, 
with  fewer  farmers  than  ever  before  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  the  consumer  will  buy.  But  then 
farmers  always  could.  Until  the  politicians  and 
the  government  got  into  the  farm  business  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  took  care  of  the 
surplus  and  regulated  the  production.  Now 
production  is  over-stimulated  because,  instead 
of  growing  our  stuff  for  the  consumer,  we  are 
growing  it  for  the  government  storehouses,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  instead  of  by  the 
consumer. 

One  partial  answer  to  the  problems  is  adjust¬ 
able  or  flexible  support  prices  which,  as  long  as 
the  government  stays  in  the  picture,  will  permit 
it  to  adjust  prices  in  line  with  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Such  flexible  price  supports  should  be 
high  enough  to  insure  enough  food  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  good  farmers  from  ruin;  low  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accumulation  of  huge  surpluses  like 
those  we  have  now,  which  bid  fair  to  arouse 
such  public  indignation  as  may  defeat  the  whole 
program. 

You  may  not  like  to  face  the  truth,  but  soon- 


* 

er  or  later  this  false,  artificial  situation  is  going 
to  topple  by  its  own  weight.  Consumers  will 
rebel,  taxpayers  will  rebel,  and  when  the  crash 
comes  farmers  will  be  far  worse  off  than  they 
would  have  been  if  their  organizations  had  tried 
to  work  this  problem  out  by  themselves  instead 
of  making  confusion  and  trouble  worse  con¬ 
founded  by  insisting  on  government  staying  in 
the  picture  stronger  than  ever. 

WE  DISAGREE 

N  AN  editorial  entitled  “The  Peril  of  the 
Cities,”  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  em¬ 
phasizes  the  awful  threat  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
only  one  of  which  is  needed  to  wipe  out  an  en¬ 
tire  city.  Then  the  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

“It  is  in  the  great  centers  that  economic  life 
gains  its  impetus  and  direction,  that  arts  flour¬ 
ish  and  civilization  finds  its  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  expression.  Without  cities  the  land 
decays  .  .  .” 

I  rise  vigorously  to  protest  that  statement. 
America  didn’t  decay  when  there  were  only  a 
few  small  cities,  when  90%  of  our  population 
lived  on  the  land.  The  cities  grew  because  they 
were  built  mostly  by  boys  and  girls  from  the 
farms,  early  trained  in  habits  of  responsibility 
and  self-help.  Cities  have  their  place  in  our  civi¬ 
lization,  but  no  one  can  visit  a  great  metropolis 
without  being  impressed  with  how  artificial  life 
there  is.  One  of  the  best  things  that  is  happening 
in  America  right  now  is  the  trend  toward  de¬ 
centralization  of  cities.  Millions  of  people  are 
moving  out  of  the  congested  centers  to  live  in 
the  country. 

GOOD  WORK 

OR  years  school  lunch  supervisors  and  the 
American  Dental  Associations  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  combat  the  adverse  effects  of  soft  drinks 
and  candy  advertising  and  sales  on  school  chil¬ 
dren.  The  International  Apple  Association  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  making  at  least  a  start 
toward  solving  this  problem. 

With  the  help  of  school  authorities  and  den¬ 
tists,  the  Apple  Association  is  getting  a  message 
on  apples  to  school  children  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  New  York-New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute,  Western  New  York  Apple  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Hudson  Valley  Association  of 
Refrigerated  Warehouses  purchased  1,300  post¬ 
ers  and  furnished  four  posters  to  each  of  the 
dental  hygienists  in  the  Northeast.  These  post¬ 
ers  are  to  be  put  up  in  schoolrooms,  and  the  hy¬ 
gienists  are  spreading  the  story  of  dental  health 
and  fruit  in  their  schools. 

This  is  good  work.  The  associations  that  do 
it  are  worthy  of  your  support. 

SHINE  UP  YOUR  PLACE 

OFTEN  wonder  why  so  little  attempt  is  made 
by  many  of  my  farm  friends  to  clean  up  the 
trash  around  the  farmstead.  Not  only  is  this 
litter  unsightly  but,  as  the  National  Safety 
Council  points  out,  much  of  it  is  actually 
dangerous.  A  recent  study  made  by  the  Safety 
Council  on  accident  causes  showed  that  the 
largest  single  cause  of  injuries  is  disorder,  which 
is  responsible  for  putting  one  out  of  every  five 
accident  victims  into  the  hospital. 

Now  is  the  time  in  the  home  to  remove  accu¬ 


mulated  papers,  rags  and  rubbish  from  base¬ 
ment  to  attic,  to  haul  out  all  those  old  clothes 
and  magazines  that  have  been  stacked  up.  Dust 
and  cobwebs  around  light  bulbs  not  only  shut 
off  light  but  are  a  frequent  cause  of  fires.  Organ¬ 
ize  all  medicines,  poisons  and  insecticides  to 
keep  them  out  of  reach  of  children.  Have  suit¬ 
able  receptacles  for  knives  and  other  sharp 
tools.  During  the  winter  clutter  has  accumulated 
in  the  barn,  in  the  alley-ways  or  work  areas. 
How  about  the  stairways  and  the  ladders?  And 
bove  all,  for  beauty  and  safety,  clean  out  the 
old  wire,  the  tin  cans,  pieces  of  boards,  and  the 
other  trash  around  the  buildings. 

No  time,  you  say!  You  don’t  have  time  for 
hospitals,  either,  and  you  do  have  time  for  some 
beauty  in  your  life.  Besides,  you’ll  be  surprised 
what  just  one  half  day  will  accomplish  in  a 
clean-up  campaign. 

TOO  BRASH  FOR  ME 

S  I  write  this,  on  April  3,  a  blizzard  is  howl¬ 
ing  around  our  farmhouse,  snow  covers  the 
ground  and  fills  the  air,  and  it  is  colder  than  it 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  winter.  How  well 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  expressed  it  in  his 
“Kneedeep  in  June”: 

March  ain’t  never  nothin’  new ! 

Aprile’s  altogether  too 

Brash  fer  me! 

It  is  for  me,  too.  Someone  said  the  other  day 
that  we  really  don’t  have  four  seasons  in  this 
climate  any  more,  if  we  ever  did.  There  are  just 
three:  winter,  summer,  and  fall.  Much  of  the 
spring  is  the  most  disagreeable  time  of  the  year 
and  the  hardest  to  take  after  the  long,  hard 
winter.  I’m  going  to  carry  a  big  club  for  the  next 
fellow  who  starts  talking  about  our  climate 
getting  warmer! 

TELL  THEM  THAT  YOU  CARE 

“Life  is  not  lost  by  dying.  Life  is  lost  minute 

by  minute,  day  by  dragging  day,  in  all  the 

thousand  small,  uncaring  ways.” 

— Stephen  Benet 

OW  much  better  the  old  world  would  be  if 
we  could  just  write  that  truth  in  our  hearts 
and  practice  it  every  day  of  our  lives!  All  of  us 
like  our  friends  and  love  our  families,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  life  is  that  we  get  so 
enmeshed  in  the  everyday  problems  that  we 
don’t  take  time  to  show  and  to  tell  those  who  are 
close  to  us  over  and  over  how  much  we  care, 
even  though  we  know  how  deeply  we  would 
miss  them  if  we  should  lose  them. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

STOLE  this — but  I  won’t  tell  you  from  where. 
I’ll  just  wait  to  see  if  the  man  I  stole  it  from 
puts  up  a  howl.  If  he  does,  I’ll  make  him  prove 
that  he  didn’t  steal  it  from  somebody  else. 
Here’s  the  story: 

Two  men  were  swapping  stories.  “When  I  was 
logging  up  in  Oregon,”  said  one  of  them,  “I  saw 
a  wildcat  come  right  up  to  the  skidder  one  day. 
It  was  a  fierce  beast,  but  with  great  presence  of 
mind  I  threw  a  bucket  of  water  in  its  face,  and 
it  slunk  away.” 

“Boys,”  said  a  man  sitting  in  the  corner,  “I 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  story.  A  few 
minutes  after  it  happened  I  was  coming  down 
the  side  of  the  hill.  I  met  this  wildcat  and,  as  is 
my  habit,  stopped  to  stroke  its  whiskers.  Boys, 
those  whiskers  were  wet!” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 

IT  HAS  BEEN  said  that  in  looking  ahead,  farmers  are  worried  as  much  or 
more  by  what  they  think  might  happen  as  they  are  about  what  has  already 
happened.  To  those  who  are  worrying  about  a  possible  depression,  the  talk 
given  by  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  at  New  York’s  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week  is 
heartening. 

While  admitting  that  no  one  can  hope  to  predict  the  future  with  certainty, 
Dean  Myers  said  that  he  can  see  nothing  in  present  conditions  which  point  to 
a  severe  depression.  He  said,  “We  seem  to  have  reached  the  end  in  the  decline 
of  farm  prices  for  the  present  and  can  expect  stable  price  levels  for  at  least 
the  first  half  of  1954.  Later  months  will  be  influenced  by  prospects  for  this 
year’s  crop.” 

STABILITY:  Chief  reasons  for  believing  that  prices  will  be  relatively 
■  stable  are:  1.  There  are  no  signs  of  a  general  decline  in 
the  world  level  of  prices.  2.  Construction  of  houses  and  factories  is  continuing 
at  a  high  level.  3.  Consumer  demand  for  food  will  be  high;  recession  has  not 
been  severe  enough  to  influence  consumption. 

Speaking  of  Northeast  farm  conditions,  Dean  Myers  pointed  out  that  for 
1953,  milk  prices  to  producers  were  9%  below  1952  and  averaged  97%  of  parity. 
The  biggest  loss  to  dairymen  was  the  low  price  received  for  cull  cows,  heifers, 
and  calves.  There  will  be  a  further  moderate  decline  in  milk  prices  due  to  a 
large  supply  and  lower  supports  but  they  are  getting  down  to  a  sound  basis 
where  milk  and  its  products  can  be  sold  to  consumers  instead  of  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  / 

POULTRY:  Egg  prices  will  be  somewhat  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

The  outlook  for  fall  months  will  depend  on  how  many  pullets 
are  raised.  In  the  past  year  the  most  violent  readjustments  were  in  potatoes 
and  meat  animals.  However,  there  are  no  stocks  of  potatoes,  vegetables,  or 
meat  in  government  storage  to  depress  prices.  There  were  moderate  price  in¬ 
creases  in  eggs,  apples,  and  hogs  in  1953. 

The  year  was  a  year  of  great  general  prosperity  for  most  everyone  except  the 
farmer.  U.  S.  farm  prices  averaged  92%  of  parity,  the  first  year  since  1942 
when  U.  S.  farm  prices  were  below  parity.  Prices  to  New  York  farmers  aver¬ 
aged  only  84%  of  parity.  The  net  income  of  U.  S.  farmers  in  1953  was  far  above 
pre-war  but  was  7%  below  the  1952  figure,  and  25%  below  the  1947  figure  of 
$16,700,000,000. 

Dean  Myers  pointed  out  that  New  York  farmers  are  in  good  shape  to  meet 
readjustment  problems.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  financial  condition,  their 
farms  are  well  equipped,  they  have  good  markets  and  are  less  subject  than 
farmers  in  some  areas  to  violent  swings  of  prices  and  incomes. 

COSTS:  Due  keen  competition  some  modest  reductions  in  farm  costs  are 

likely.  However,  farmers  are  now  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  which 
seems  worse  because  of  high  general  prosperity.  Among  the  reasons  for  price 
declines  was  the  reaction  from  the  fear  of  a  third  World  War  during  the  Korean 
boom;  the  decline  in  exports  due  to  agricultural  recovery  in  foreign  countries 
and  less  foreign  aid;  and  high  support  prices  which  encouraged  production, 
discouraged  exports  and  attracted  imports. 

For  the  country’s  economy  as  a  whole,  Dean  Myers  believes  that  1954,  while 
below  last  year,  will  be  as  good  as  1952  or  any  previous  year. 

“Reasonably  free  market  prices,”  Dean  Myers  concluded,  “are  our  best  guides 
to  production  and  consumption  that  have  yet  been  developed  in  oiw  free-choice 
system  of  private  competitive  enterprise.” 

BRIEF  NOTES:  •  °n  March  15,  U.  S.  farm  products  averaged  to  sell  at 

90%  of  parity.  On  October  15,  1946,  they  sold  at  123% 
of  parity.  If  supply  and  demand  are  working  at  all,  perhaps  we  must  endure 
some  “downs”  as  well  as  enjoy  some  “ups.” 

•  USDA  is  considering  the  sale  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk  to  feed  mixers.  That  amount  is  about  half  the  government  holdings. 

— Hugh  Cosline 
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^Song  of  the  Lazy  Fa^ 


JUT  Y  NEIGHBOR  thinks  he’s  awful 
1VAwise  and  ’way  ahead  of  other 
guys,  and  yet  this  spring  the  darn 
fool’s  been  a-farming  with  a  team 
again.  When  I  saw  that  old-fashioned 
rig,  I  couldn’t  help  but  take  a  dig; 
says  I:  “No  doubt  I’m  dumb,  gee 
whiz,  I  don’t  know  what  that  outfit  is, 
but  since  the  folks  around  here  say 
you  always  farm  the  modern  way,  it 
must  be  some  brand-new  idee  for 
stepping  up  efficiency.”  Said  neighbor, 
“Go  ahead  and  laugh,  but  I  am  cut¬ 
ting  costs  in  half;  I’ll  make  some 
profit  on  my  toil  while  you  spend 
yours  for  gas  and  oil.” 

Which  isn’t  true,  but  even  if  my 
neighbor’s  view  was  more  than  myth, 
I’d  never  be  so  short  on  brains  that 
I’d  go  back  to  pulling  reins.  I’ll  take 
my  horse-pow’r  'neath  a  hood,  I  see 
uo  reason  why  I  should  grow  stuff  to 
keep  some  horses  fed  when  I  can  raise 
cash  crops  instead.  A  tractor  needs  no 
currying  nor  bridle  in  its  teeth,  by 
jing;  but'  best  of  all  it’s  got  the  speed 


my  kind  of  operations  need.  With  plugs  that  spark  instead  of  neigh, 
Mirandy’s  got  time  ev’ry  day  to  keep  the  field  work  on  the  run  and  still 
get  all  her  housework  done. 


FARM  BULLETIN 


Fountain 
of  Youth  for 
Tractors 


Actually,  tractors  are  built  to  “take  it”  under  average 
farm  conditions  for  years  ...  if  given  the  brand  of 
care  recommended  by  the  manufacturers.  Start  your 
tractor  care  program  this  spring  with  a  change  to 
fresh  ,Gulfpride  H.D.  Oil  in  the  crankcase.  Follow 
through  at  every  lubrication  point  with  a  Gulf  quality 
lubricant.  Be  sure  not  to  overlook  these  points: 


2.  Steering  Gear 

If  your  steering  gear  is  oil  lu¬ 
bricated,  keep  it  filled  to  the  filler 
plug  with  Gulf  Transgear  Lu¬ 
bricant  EP,  S.A.E.  90  or  140  as 
recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  tractor.  It’s  the 
highest  quality  gear  lubricant 
you  can  use.  It’s  made  from 
highly  refined  oils  containing 
near  reducing  additives. 


You  should  remove  the  front 
wheels,  clean  and  repack  the 
bearings  periodically.  As  ex¬ 
plained  in  Operators’  Manual  & 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide,  we 
recommend  Gulf  All-Purpose 
Farm  Grease  because  of  its  un¬ 
usual  resistance  to  heat,  deteri¬ 
oration  and  breakdown.  Avail¬ 
able  in  5-lb.  cans,  35-lb.  pails 
and  100-lb.  drums. 


1.  Front  Wheels 


Another 
timely  tip  for 
spring! 


If  you  haven’t  done  it  already,  drain  the  anti-freeze 
from  your  tractor  radiator.  Flush  the  radiator  thor¬ 
oughly  using  any  good  brand  of  radiator  cleaner. 
You  can  leave  this  solution  in  up  to  24  hours  under 
normal  operating  conditions.  Drain  and  refill  radia¬ 
tor  with  clean  water  adding  a  high-grade  rust  inhibitor. 


GULF  S  BIG  3 
will  keep  ’em 
rolling! 


1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf  3.  Gulfpride  H.  D. — the  high  detergency  motor  oil — 

keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 
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SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT  -  CALF  DIPHTHERIA  •  METRITIS 
ACUTE,  MASTITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS  •  BACILLARY  ENTERITIS 
OTHER  BACTERIAL  DISEASES  AND  COCCIDIOSIS 

One  great  sulfa 

for  many  diseases! 

SULMET 


Secretary  Benson  at  Cornell's  Farm  and  Home  Week.  At  thhe  right  of  the  Secretary  are 
K.  L.  Turk,  head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Professor  L.  H.  Schultz; 
and  Dean  W.  I.  Myers. 


SULFAMETHAZINE 

Be  prompt  with  quality  medication  —  when  these  costly 
diseases  strike  your  livestock  or  poultry!  Use  a  drug  that 
is  famous  for  its  powerful  action  against  many  bacterial 
infections.  Treat  with  SULMET! 

For  sick  animals,  once-a-day  treatment  with  SULMET 
is  usually  sufficient.  Frequently,  no  second  treatment  is 
needed  to  restore  animals  to  normal  feeding.  SULMET 
saves  you  time  and  labor  —  costs  you  less  per  animal 
treated. 

For  sick  birds,  just  mix  the  recommended  amount  of 
SULMET  Solution  in  the  drinking  water.  Drinking  water 
medication  is  the  practical  way  to  get  SULMET  to  your 
birds  quickly  in  the  control  of  any  of  the  4  major  poultry 
diseases. 

Consult  your  veterinarian  for  the  most  effective  manage- 

% 

ment  practices  and  disease-control  procedures.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

♦Trade-mark 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN 


Gf/wamid. 


COMPANY 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


America  Must  Be  Strong  * 

By  EZRA  TAFT  BENSON 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


MERICA  must  be  »  strong.  We 
need  —  the  world  needs  —  a 
mighty  America  in  the  critical 
years  ahead.  But  America  will 
not  be  mighty  unless  our  agriculture  is 
healthy  and  sound. 

There  are  no  real?  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  our  need  to  keep  agriculture 
strong.  The  only  differences  are  over 
how  to  do  it. 

I’m  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
that,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  price  supports  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 

If  we  want  to  keep  America  strong 
— and  agriculture  strong — we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  unused  abundance. 
We  now  have  in  government  ownership 
or  under  loan  enough  wheat  to  provide 
the  average  family  in  the  United 
States  with  more  than  1,000  loaves  of 
bread — enough  cotton  to  make  each 
family  88  shirts  or  72  house  dresses — 
enough  corn  to  provide  each  family 
with  four  months’  supply  of  pork  and 
pork  products — enough  butter  and 
cheese  for  about  three  months. 


Supports  Have  Failed 

The  government  today  has  over  2 
billion  dollars  invested  in  wheat  sup¬ 
ports  at  90  per  cent  of  parity — but  the 
average  market  price  of  wheat  is  only 
83  per  cent  of  parity.  The  government 
has  invested  over  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  support  corn  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity— but  the  average 
price  of  corn  is  only  79  per  cent  of 
parity. 

If  we  want  to  keep  America  strong, 
we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  weaken  the  self-reliance 
and  the  gumption. of  producers. 

Let’s  be  clear  about  something.  I  am 
for  aid  to  agriculture.  I  am  for  price 
support.  I  am  for  parity.  But  I  am  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  programs  that 
substitute  government  aid  for  reason¬ 
able  self-help.  And  that  is  the  biggest 
danger  we  shall  face  if  we  continue  the 
present  system  of  price  supports,  and 
build  up  unmanageable  surplus  stocks 
for  which  there  are  no  outlets. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration 
has  proposed  a  different  price  support 
program.  It  is  a  program  that  will 
benefit  farmers,  consumers,  business, 
and  all  our  people.  It  will  help  keep 
America  strong. 

The  President  recommends  that  be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  1955,  price  supports 
be  adjustable  or  variable,  rather  than 
rigid,  and  that  they  be  geared  to  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  conditions. 

He  urges  that  up  to  $2  y2  billion 
worth  of  the  present  excess  reserves  of 


♦Excerpts  from  the  talk  given  at  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week. 


wheat,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  dairy  products,  be  frozen— 
or  insulated— or  set  aside  from  the 
market  in  order  to  give  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  a  chance  to  work. 

He  recommends  the  use  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  funds 
where  needed  to  aid  farmers  in  making 
wise  adjustments  to  the  problem  of  di¬ 
verted  acres. 

He  urges  greater  attention  to  the 
problems  of  smaller  farm  operators. 

This  is  a  program,  myffellow  Ameri¬ 
cans,  to  help  us  achieve  balanced  farm¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  producing  more  soil- 
depleting  cash  crops  than  the  demand 
situation  justifies,  simply  because  the 
government  guarantees  a  rigid  price, 
farmers  will  have  more  incentive  to 
put  in  crops  that  are  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  the  demands  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

On  at  least  two  farms  out  of  three, 
price  supports  are  of  very  slight  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  small  farmer’s  problem 
is  primarily  one  of  increasing  jthe  size 
of  his  operation  and  improving  his  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Research,  education,  and  cred¬ 
it  will  generally  benefit  him  far  more 
than  price  supports. 

I  have  been  asked:  Why  did  you  drop 
the  support  price  for  dairy  products 
the  full  amount,  from  90  to  75  per  cent 
of  parity? 

One  answer  is — from  a  legal  stand¬ 
point  there  was  nothing  else  I  could  do. 

Let’s  see  what  the  law  says.  Dairy 
products,  the  law  reads,  “shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  such  level  not  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply.” 

Move  or  Spoil? 

We  own  a  billion  pounds  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  dried  milk.  Our  stocks  are 
still  in  good  condition,  but  we  are  fast 
approaching  a  time  when  we  shall  have 
to  move  them — somehow,  somewhere— 
or  be  confronted  with  the  costly  and 
embarrassing  problem  of  spoilage. 

Under  these  circumstances  can  any¬ 
one  seriously  contend  that  90  per  cent 
of  parity — or  80  per  cent — or  even  75 
per  cent— is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply?  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  ruled 
that,  in  view  of  this  section  of  the  law 
and  in  the  light  of  the  present  supply 
situation,  the  level  of  support  coul 
not  legally  be  fixed  higher  than  to 
per  cent  of  parity  for  the  new  market¬ 
ing  season. 

We  have  no  controls  on  dairy  Pr0" 
duction.  Dairymen  have  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  production  controls  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  supplies  in  line. 
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This  is  an  issue  in  which  the  short 
run  interests  of  dairymen  are  directly 
opposed  to  their  long  run  advantage. 
We  must  avoid  piling  up  butter  and 
having  it  spoil.  The  main  beneficiaries 
of  a  higher  support  price  for  dairy 
products  would  not  be  dairy  producers 
but  the  margarine  manufacturers. 

Actually,  the  effect  of  the  lower 
price  support  will  be  less  than  has  been 
anticipated.  We  tried  to  support  dairy 
products  this  past  year  at  90  per  cent 
of  parity,  but  even  with  our  large  pur¬ 
chases,  the  effective  level  of  support 
for  manufactured  milk  was  only  84  per 
cent  of  parity — and  87  per  cent  of  par¬ 
ity  for  butterfat.  Our  support  this  year 
will  be  effective  at  75  per  cent  of  par¬ 
ity.  The  drop,  in  other  words,  will  not 
be  15  parity  points,  but  12  or  9. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  some  hard¬ 
ship  on  dairy  producers  because  we  are 
supporting  corn  at  90  per  cent  of  par¬ 
ity,  and  other  feed  grains  at  85  per 
cent  this  year.  But  the  bulk  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  grain  is  bought  at  the  market 
level,  not  the  support  level.  The  cur¬ 
rent  market  price  is  79  per  cent  of 
parity. 

The  decision  to  lower  the  price  sup¬ 
port  on  dairy  products  was  most  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me.  But  it  was  inevitable.  It 
had  to  be  made — not  only  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  dairy  industry — but  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

Let’s  Increase  Consumption 

Last  year  the  American  people  con¬ 
sumed  12  per  cent  less  fluid  milk  and 
cream  per  person  than  they  did  in  1945. 
Here  in  New  York  in  the  past  decade, 
fluid  milk  consumption  per  person  has 
dropped  17  per  cent. 

If  the  American  people  had  taken  as 
much  fluid  milk  and  cream  per  capita 
last  year  as  they  did  in  1945,  the  major 
part  of  our  surpluses  would  never  have 
come  into  government  hands.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  would  have  been  in¬ 
creased  7*4  billion  pounds. 

What  is  wrong?  How  can  we  prevent 
dairy  products  from  being  out -maneu¬ 
vered  by  other  products  in  this  race 
for  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

One  way  we  can’t  do  it  is  by  depend¬ 
ing  on  price  supports. 

Among  the  ways  we  can  do  it  is  by 
realistic  pricing  and  more  aggressive 
selling. 

The  basic  long-range  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  are  to  reduce  costs,  to 
improve  quality,  and  to  expand  mar¬ 
kets.  We  must  find  ways  to  improve 
marketing  of  agricultural  products. 
The  sound  approach  to  every  one  of 
these  needs  is  not  primarily  through 
price  support  but  through  research  and 
education. 

We  must  think  of  the  entire  job, 
from  the  test  tube  right  on  through 
to  the  complicated  business  of  running 
a  farm  and  distributing  farm  products. 
It  is  the  American  way  for  farmers 


and  marketing  people  to  make  their 
own  decisions,  but  they  need  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  available  information  if 
they  are  to  make  the  right  decisions. 

Somewhere  in  this  land,  a  child  is 
born  every  8  seconds.  Allowing  for 
births  and  deaths,  for  immigration  and 
emigration,  our  population  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  about  7,500  persons 
every  day.  In  1975,  according  to  the 
Bureau,  our  population  may  be  any¬ 
where  from  199  million  to  221  million. 

Calculating  on  the  basis  of  1953  con¬ 
sumption,  we  may  need  in  1975,  30 
per  cent  more  meat  and  eggs  and  18 
per  cent  more  dairy  products.  Another 
way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that  we  will 
need  almost  to  double  the  farm  produc¬ 
tion  of  1935-39. 

No  doubt  price  support  will  help  but 
it  will  not  enable  us  to  do  this.  Re¬ 
search  and  education  coupled  with  wise 
use  and  improvements  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  resources  will  enable  us  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Farmers  Must  Decide 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
accepting  the  philosophy  of  paternal¬ 
ism  in  government. 

But  let  us  always  remember  that  no 
man — or  group  of  men — sitting  in 
Washington  can  devise  a  plan  for  the 
best  farm  management  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  farm.  Such  a  decision  must  be  made 
by  the  farmer  himself.  If  it  is  not  made 
by  the  farmer — if  it  is  made  by  Wash¬ 
ington  and  forced  upon  him — the  bell 
tolls  for  that  farmer’s  freedom.  And 
it  tolls  as  well  for  your  freedom,  and 
mine. 

Let  us  all  move  forward  together  to 
keep  America  strong  through  devoted 
service  to  agriculture.  I  ask  your 
counsel  and  your  advice.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  your  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  we  want  to  make  it  just  as 
efficient  and  effective  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

I  make  this  pledge  to  you,  as  I  have 
to  other  groups  elsewhere,  that  never 
will  I  knowingly  advocate  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  policy  which  I  believe  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  farmers  and 
farm  people — and  of  a  strong  America. 
That  has  been  my  credo  all  these 
months;  and  it  is  my  credo  today. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BEEF  RAISERS  SUPPORT 
BENSON 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson’s  position  on  a  free-market  for 
cattle  was  unanimously  supported  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Beef  Cattlemen’s  Association. 

Clinton  Maldoon  of  Clayton,  N.  Y„ 
president  of  the  association,  said  that 
the  beef  cattlemen  were  “especially 
pleased”  that  they  had  been  allowed 
to  market  their  battle  “without  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  or  interference  of  any 
kind.” 


mo  New  York  Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  meeting  at  Cornell  Tuesday,  of  Far 
on  Home  Week,  elected  these  officers  and  directors:  Front  row  from  left,  M.  D.  Lac 
a«,  secretary;  S.  W.  Hagan,  Munnsville,  treasurer;  John  Debrucque,  Canastot 
prfc-ident  ant*  director;  Ronald  Welcher,  Newark,  vice-president  and  director.  Ba< 
row,  Scott  Traxler,  Dansville,  director;  J.  D.  McKinnon,  Elmira,  director;  E.  P.  Forreste 
ji^ sna#  retiring  president  and  director;  F.  James  Williams,  Jr.,  Pleasant  Valle 


ifjns  for  April 


TYDOL 
ETHYL 


Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars— your  trucks— your  gasoline-powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  Tydol  Ethyl. 
Try  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your  horsepower. 


There’s  a  need  for  reforesting 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  reforestation.  Since  1926,  the  total 
forest  acreage  planted  in  the  United  States  was  just  about 
7,000,000 — and  there  are  75,000,000  acres  which  ought  to  be 
planted.  On  every  farm  there’s  a  need  for  some  reforesting,  so 
start  now.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  .get  a  forester’s  advice  first. 


Sign  for  Sealed-In  Horsepower 

You  bought  a  lot  of  horsepower  when  you  got 
your  modern  car  and  truck.  Seal  in  all  that 
power  with  VEEDOL  High-Detergency  motor 
oil.  Its  famous  “Film  of  Protection’’  resists 
blow-by— seals  in  all  the  power  your  engines 
were  built  to  deliver.  So  use  all  your  horse¬ 
power.  Depend  oh  VEEDOL  High-Detergency. 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves 
oil —by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel— by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements— by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  save  money  with  150-Hour  VEEDOL. 
It’s  the  better  tractor  oil  by  the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

i 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine, 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  A  blow-out 
can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new  Federal 
Flying -A- tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take  a  chance? 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 
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Long  Grass  Silage  At  Dorothy  Joyner’s 


By  J.  MARK  ROBINSON 

River  hill  Farms,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


OHE  Joyner  dairy  in  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa., 
is  really  a  family  farm.  The  only  help 
available  to  operate  this  ten  eow  dairy 
is  the  part-time  help  of  Mrs.  Joyner’s  three 
sons — David,  23,  with  a  full-time  job  off  the 
farm;  Jim,  16,  a  freshman  in  high  school; 
and  Buzz,  14,  in  eighth  grade. 


The  Joyners  wanted  to  make  high  quality 
grass  silage  but  lacked  both  a  silo  and  silage 
machinery.  It  was  necessary  that  any  invest¬ 
ment  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum.  The 
solution  I  proposed  was  to  make  long-grass 
silage  with  a  buck-rake  in  an  unlined  trench 
silo,  while  also  stacking  their  dry  hay  directly 
in  the  mow  with  the  higli-lift  buck-rake 
equipped  with  a  push-off.  The  push-off  en¬ 
ables  the  hay  to  be  shoved  off  the  tines  of  the 
buck-rake  without  the  loss  of  valuable  height 
by  tipping  the  tines  downward. 

The  investment  involved  in  this  solution 
was  very  low.  The  silo  was  dug  for  $25  by  a 
medium  size  bulldozer.  The  loader  equipped 
with  a  buck-rake  and  push-off,  together  with 
a  manure  fork,  cost  $674.75,  making  a  total 
investment  of  just  under  $700. 

This  solution  of  the  Joyner  roughage  prob¬ 
lem  was  cheap  and  novel  in  this  area.  Because 
it  was  an  experiment,  a  complete  picture  re¬ 
cord  was  kept.  Everyone  concerned  with  this 
experiment  feels  that  it  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  but  the  reader  is  urged  to  judge  for 
himself. 


iss 


Headed  for  the  trench 
silo  with  a  buck  rake  loaded 
with  green  grass. 

The  load  is  increased  by 
pushing  two  piles  together 
and  then  picking  up  both  of 
them. 

Photos:  Steve  Lasco 


♦  ’ 

Dumping  the  grass  at  the  silo. 

The  high  lift  buck  rake 
saves  time  and  labor. 


* 

Long  grass  silage  in  the 
t/ench.  The  axe  shows 
the  spoilage  line. 

The  silage  is  taken  to 
the  cows  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  whole  system  is  to 
keep  costs  low. 


'The  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating." 

The  cows  like  it  and 
produce  milk  on  it. 


Using  the  high  lift  buck 
rake  to  put  dry  hay  in 
the  mow. 
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GEORGE  S.  GYRISCO,  Cornell  en¬ 
tomologist,  says  that,  if  necessary, 
weed  sprayers  used  for  chemical  weed¬ 
ing  of  corn  and  small  grains  can  be 
cleaned  so  that  they  may  be  used  safely 
for  spraying  insecticides  on  legumes.  If 
sprayers  used  for  chemical  weed  killers 
are  to  be  used  for  insecticides,  he  rec¬ 
ommends  the  following:  A  separate 
barrel  should  be  provided  for  the  insec¬ 
ticides.  In  addition,  the  entire  rig  in¬ 
cluding  pump,  boom,  hoses,  nozzles, 
etc.,  must  be  cleaned  so  as  to  be  free 
of  any  weed-killing  chemicals  before 
being  used  for  insecticides. 

The  method  of  cleaning  depends  up¬ 
on  the  type  of  weed  killers  used.  If 
spray  is  other  than  the  Hormone  type, 
the  sprayer  can  be  cleaned  by  several 
rinsings  of  clear  or  soapy  water.  If  oil 
has  been  used  with  the  weed  killer,  the 
sprayer  should  be  flushed  with  fuel  or 
diesel  oil  before  rinsing  with  a  good 
soapy  water  mixture.  Sprayers  using 
hormone  type  weed  killers  must  be 
cleaned  in  a  manner  depending  upon 
the  type  of  chemical  used.  For  salt 
forms  of  hormone  weed  killers,  use  two 
pounds  of  lye  per  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  For  the  ester  type  of  hormone 
weed  killers,  add  5  gallons  of  kerosene 
and  soap  to  the  100  gallons  of  lye  and 
water  mixture. 

Fill  the  sprayer  tank  with  the  clean¬ 
ing  agent  mixture.  Run  the  pump  with 
the  nozzles  closed  until  the  cleaning 
agent  is  well  mixed,  then  open  the  noz¬ 
zles  and  spray  out  approximately  a 
quarter  of  the  solution.  Allow  the  re¬ 
maining  mixture  to  stand  in  the  spray¬ 
er  overnight.  After  24  hours,  drain  the 
pump  and  all  lines  and  rinse  with  clean 
soapy  water.  Then  rinse  with  clear 
water. 

—  a. a.  — 

CANNING  CROP  PEAS 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  SAYRE  of 
the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
Station,  gives  the  following  suggestions 
for  getting  a  good  crop  of  canning  fac¬ 
tory  or  market  peas: 

1.  Select  a  fertile,  well-drained  spot. 
2.  Plant  as  early  in  April  as  possible. 
(For  every  week  planting  is  delayed, 
average  yields  will  drop  200  pounds  to 
the  acre.) 

3.  Fertilize  heavily;  500  pounds  of  a 
10-10-10  per  acre  is  suggested  on  sandy 
soils;  600  pounds  of  8-16-8  on  loam 
soils. 

4.  Do  not  drill  the  fertilizer  in  with 
the  seed.  Apply  it  after  plowing  and 
before  planting. 

5.  Chemical  treatment  of  seed  may 
increase  yields  as  much  as  50%. 

6.  Seed  at  the  rate  of  12  to  20  pecks 
per  acre  depending  on  size  of  seed  to 
give  you  about  20  seeds  per  yard  of 
drill  row. 

7.  Harvest  according  to  tenderometer 
grade.  A  tenderometer  reading  of  91  to 
95  will  give  the  best  returns  for  freez¬ 
ing;  a  reading  of  90  to  100  for  canning. 

—  A. A.  — 

FERTILIZING  FRUIT 

The  time  to  apply  nitrogen  to  fruit 
trees  is  very  early  in  the  spring,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  age  of  the 
trees.  Use  about  %  of  a  pound  of  nit¬ 
rate  of  soda  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  nitrogen  carrier  on  year  old  trees. 
Use  y2  to  1  pound  on  3-year-old  trees, 
and  from  there  up  from  2  to  4  pounds 
for  6-  to  10-year-old  trees,  and  from 
5  to  10  pounds  for  15-  to  30-year-old 
trees.  Apply  the  fertilizer  on  the  area 
covered  by  the  limbs.  A  newer  source 
of  nitrogen  is  a  material  which  is 
sprayed  on  the  tree  after  the  leaves 
have  emerged. 

In  the  home  fruit  garden,  you  can  use 
a  5-10-5  fertilizer.  On  young  trees  use 
4  or  5  good  handfuls.  There  is  little 
danger  that  you  will  use  too  much. 


Again  in  ’54,  De  Laval  invites  you  to 

TRY,  COMPARE, 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Make  more  in  ’54  by  reducing  your  produc¬ 
tion  costs  .  .  .  and  getting  top  milk  yield 
through  Better  Milking. 

Get  the  FACTS . . .  compare  the  milking 
performance . . .  ease  of  handling . . .  the  way 
your  cows  milk  out .  .  .  the  easy-to-clean 
features  of  De  Laval  Speedway  Milkers 
with  whatever  milking  machine  you  are 
now  using.  Only  direct  comparison  can  give 
you  the  real  story  on  De  Laval  Milking. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  the  truth . . . 
and  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

Just  ask  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  to 
loan  you  a  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speed¬ 
way  Milker  Unit  to  make  the  "De  Laval 
Milker  Direct  Comparison  Test.”  Check 


the  results  on  the  convenient  form  he  will 
give  you.  Then  be  your  own  judge.  Per¬ 
formance  . . .  not  promises ...  is  what  really 
counts.  We  prefer  to  let  the  De  Laval 
Milker  speak  for  itself ...  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  its  superiority. 

The  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Unit  is 
ideal  for  this  test  because  it  will  operate  on 
your  present  milker  pipeline.  After  it  has 
proven  to  you  the  advantages  of  De  Laval 
Better  Milking,  you  can  select  the  De  Laval 
Speedway  Milker  that  best  meets  your 
needs — the  Combine,  Magnetic,  Sterling 
or  Speedette. 

Remember  . . .  direct  comparison  reveals 
the  facts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


De  Laval  Milkers  are  FREE  to  try... EASY  to  buy 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  DEPT.  D-23 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  De  Laval  Dealer  and  advise 
him  that  I  would  like  to  try  a  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  milker 
pipeline,  to  make  the  "De  Laval  Milker  Direct  Comparison  Test.” 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5 


NAME . 

TOWN . 1 . R.F.D . STATE 

MAKE  OF  PRESENT  MILKER . 
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When  you  buy 
Plain  Salt  are  you 

short  changing  yourself? 


GET  THE 


EXTRA  PROTECTION 

OF 

STERLINGmZ^BLUSALT! 


Health  and  Profit  Safeguards 
No  Regular  Salt  Can  Give  You 
—Only  Pennies  for  Each  Animal 

You  MAY  be  penny-wise  and  pound-fool¬ 
ish  to  buy  plain  salt  for  your  farm  animals. 

Figure  it  this  way!  Your  animals  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have  certain  minerals  for 
health,  for  growth,  for  lactation.  Yet  even 
in  the  best-looking  hay,  grain  and  silage- 
excellent  feed,  otherwise— these  essential 
minerals  are  often  missing  entirely  or  sadly 
deficient.  And,  certainly  you  never  find 
these  minerals  in  plain,  everyday  salt. 

But  you  find  them  in  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT.  They’re  all  there  — 
salt,  and  the  six  other  vital  elements  that 
promote  all-around  health— and  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  meat  and  wool. 

The  Trace  Minerals  in  STERLING 
BLUSALT  can  make  a  big  difference^  in 
your  final  profits.  So,  for  the  sake  of  only 
a  few  extra  pennies  per  animal,  why 
take  a  chance?  Next  time,  every  time,  get 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 
Keep  it  before  your  animals  at  all  times— 
and  always  mix  Blusalt  with  home-grown 
feed. 

For  Healthier  Herds,  Greater 
Production,  Surer  Profits — 
Always  Use 


STERLING  BLUSALT’S 
6 -Way  Protection 


COBALT 

Essential  for  Vitamin  B-12 
which  prevents  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  level  of  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood. 


MANGANESE 

Necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lacta¬ 
tion  and  bone  development. 

IODINE 

Prevents  simple  goiter. 

IRON 

Essential  as  a  part  of  hemo¬ 
globin  to  every  organ 
tissue  of  the  body. 

COPPER 

Necessary,  with  iron,  for 
hemoglobin  formation. 

ZINC 

Growth  producing  .  . 
a  part  of  enzymes. 


STERLING 


TRACE- 

MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  100  lb.  bags— 50  lb.  blocks— 4  lb.  liks. 

Another  famous  product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  BROWERS 

Order  “Heart  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 

No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 

BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipment  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


Turn  Idle  land  to  profits  by  planting 
fast  growing  Musser  Trees.  FREE 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  tells 
profit  secrets.  Write  today  to  Box  83- D. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  i„c.  INDIANA,PA. 


I  Like  My  Bulk  Tank 


5? 


By  GEORGE  DUDLEY 

Litchfield,  Connecticut,  Dairy  Farmer 


HAVE  been  using  a  bulk  milk 
tank  for  2  y2  years.  I  would  hate 
to  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
method  of  straining  milk  into 
cans,  putting  them  into  the  cooler, 
then  stirring  each  can  and  pulling  them 
out  again. 

Many  farmers  in  Connecticut  al¬ 
ready  have  tanks  and  others  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  them  as  soon  as  bulk  pick¬ 
up  routes  can  be  established.  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  farmer  who 
wants  to  go  back  to  using  cans.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  coming  thing  for  the 
dairy  industry,  and  in  a  few  years  milk 
cans  for  shipping  milk  will  be  as  hard 
to  find  on  a  dairy  farm  as  horses  are 
today. 

When  I  first  heard  about  bulk  tanks, 
I  thought  they  were  a  luxury  I  could 
not  afford.  However  I  was  soon  offered 
a  Grade  A  market  if  I  would  put  in 
a  tank.  After  some  investigation  and 
figuring,  I  decided  it  would  be  a  good 
investment,  for  with  the  Grade  A  pre¬ 
mium,  plus  other  savings,  I  would  have 
the  tank  paid  for  in  8  or  10  years  and 
it  was  supposed  to  last  for  25  years. 

I  was  producing  about  18  cans  of 
milk  a  day  so  I  purchased  a  30-can 
tank.  Our  milk  house  was  overcrowded 
with  a  14  and  a  4-can  cooler  plus  all 
the  empty  cans.  The  bulk  tank  took  up 
much  less  room. 

Less  Labor 

We  soon  found  that  we  were  saving 
quite  a  bit  of  time  and  labor.  The  work 
of  filling  cans,  putting  them  in  the  can 
cooler,  stirring  the  milk  before  ship¬ 
ment  and  pulling  the  cans  out  and  put¬ 
ting  them  on  the  platform  was  all  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

True,  we  have  to  wash  the  tank 
after  the  truck  driver  has  rinsed  it  out 
with  cold  water,  but  that  is  only  a  five- 
minute  job.  We  also  found  that  it  made 
the  milking  job  easier  for  we  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  cans  to  get  full  and  be 
put  into  the  tank,  and  the  man  carry¬ 
ing  the  milk  could  get  back  to  the  barn 
quicker  to  help  with  the  machine  op¬ 
eration. 

Milk  is  cooled  much  quicker  in  a 
cold-wall,  bulk  tank,  thus  keeping  the 
quality  of  the  milk  at  the  best.  Of 
course,  one  has  to  be  careful  not  to 
get  bloody  or  mastitis  milk  into  the 
tank  but  diligent  use  of  a  strip  cup  will 
prevent  this.  We  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  milk  being  rejected  since 
we  had  our  tank. 

Bntterfat  Test  Up 

We  found  that  the  butterfat  test 
went  up  one  or  two  tenths  a  point  af¬ 
ter  we  started  using  our  tank.  This,  I 
think,  is  due  to  the  milk  being  well 
agitated  before  a  sample  is  taken  by 
the  truck  driver  so  none  of  the  cream 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  tank  as  it 
does  in  cans  at  times. 

The  milk  is  measured  by  the  truck 
driver  by  the  use  of  the  measuring 
stick  that  hangs  in  the  tank  at  all 
times,  and  which  is  calibrated  for  each 
tank  after  it  is  installed.  We  know 
every  day  just  how  much  we  have  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  the  farm,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  weighed  after  it  reaches  the 
plant  and  standing  the  loss  of  any 
spillage  that  might  occur  on  the  way. 

Savings  can  also  be  had  in  trans¬ 
porting  bulk  milk  because  larger  loads 
can  be  carried  and  every  other  day 
pickup  makes  cheaper  transportation. 
Some  truckers  have  made  a  2-cent  per 
cwt.  reduction  where  the  milk  is  pick¬ 
ed  up  every  other  day..  The  milk  deal¬ 
ers  have  in  some  cases  made  a  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  producers  of  5  cents  a 
cwt.  because  of  easier  handling  of  the 
milk  in  the  plant.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  plants  get  all  the  milk  by  bulk 


Is  this  method  of  handling  milk  on 
the  way  out? 


tank  trucks  there  will  be  a  further 
bonus  to  producers  as  dealers  will  not 
have  to  maintain  expensive  can  wash¬ 
ers. 

Some  Disadvantages 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  using 
bulk  tanks  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
in  to  farms  on  dirt  roads  in  the  spring¬ 
time  and  through  the  drifted  roads  in 
wintertime.  It  may  be  that  milk  from 
some  farms  situated  on  poor  roads  will 
have  to  be  picked  up  by  small  tank 
trucks  and  transferred  to  large  trucks 
or  taken  directly  to  the  plants.  Better 
snow  removal  from  roads  by  more  ef¬ 
ficient  highway  crews  may  solve  the 
problem  in  the  future. 

Some  method  that  is  not  too  costly 
must  be  found  to  operate  the  compres¬ 
sors  on  bulk  tanks  during  time  of 
power  failure.  This  can  be  done  with 
standby  power  units  or  by  a  counter¬ 
shaft  to  be  operated  with  a  tractor. 
The  latter  method  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  pumping  out  the  milk  when 
the  truck  arrives  to  pick  it  up.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  engineering  departments  of 
our  state  colleges  could  do  some  re¬ 
search  on  this  problem. 

We  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
our  bulk  tank.  I  think  many  more 
farmers  will  go  to  the  tank  method  of 
handling  milk  but  it  will  be  several 
years  before  all  farmers  will  make  the 
transition.  We  must  utilize  every 
method  to  make  our  farms  more  effi¬ 
cient,  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk 
we  produce  and  cut  down  the  cost  of 
getting  it  to  market.  Milk  dealers  must 
realize  that  they  can  make  savings 
that  should  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 


Editors'’  Note  :  The  editors  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  not  boosting  cold-wall 
bulk  milk  coolers.  As  always,  we  are  re¬ 
porting  something  new  and  telling  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  farmers.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  type  of  milk  cooler. 
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Two  Great  Harvest  Hands 

That  Make  Grain  Moving  Easy 


Jayhawk 

Junior 

F.O.B.  Sal 
Plus  Fed 


Makes  Your  Truck  a  Dump  Truck 


Completely  electric- hydraulic.  No  power  take-off. 
Dual  push  button  controls.  Operates  with  automatic 
transmissions,  manual  3  or  4  speed  transmissions 
and  on  6  or  12  volt  electrical  systems.  Two  models: 
7-ton  Jayhawk  Senior  for  1,  IY2,  2-ton  trucks  with 
9  to  14  foot  bodies;  3-ton  Jayhawk  Junior  for  V2,  %, 
1-ton  pickups  with  steel  express  or  farm  type 
bodies.  Unequalled  for  simplicity,  efficiency, 
easy  mounting 
and  low  cost. 


FAMOUS 


SPIRAL  GRAIN 


Improved  Design— Revised 
Prices— 5  Different  Models 

Buy  Bazooka  and  you’ll  get  an  auger 
you  can  depend  on  for  many  years  of 
service.  Two  models  illustrated,  plus 
inexpensive  truck  unit,  high  elevation 
machine  and  the  all  purpose  Model  A-50 
with  famous  FLEXO  (flexible  shaft) 
DRIVE.  Sectional  tube  feature  and 
electric  drive  where  practicable.  High 
speed  sealed  bearings  throughout.  Drag 
augers  available. 


Distributed  and 
Stocked  by 
STONE  WELDING 
&  MACHINE  WORKS 
Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


Right:  Model 
C-50  upright 
tube  Bazooka 
tor  permanent 
installations. 
Electric  drive. 


Economy  priced  Model  B-50 
with  carrier,  adjustable  motor 
mount,  cable  hoist.  20  and 
28  foot  lengths. 

20 -ft _ $159.50 

26-ft _  185.50 


WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Since  1903  Dept.  om  Salina,  Kansas 


LELAND  "Terra-Tiller” 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


NOW  at  NEW 
LOW  PRICES 


GEARED 
THROUGHOUT 


I'/j  &  3  h.p. 
Models 

IMPLEMENTS 
&  ACCESSORIES 

7"  Plow 
Cultivator 
Snow  Plow 
Sickle  Bar 
Gong-Type  Disc 
Spray  Pump  and  Tank 
Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


NO  BELTS! 

NO  CHAINS! 
NO  PULLEYS! 


NO  LOST  HORSEPOWER 


Geared  to  the  job  and  ruggedly  built  for  long  life, 
the  LELAND  "Terra  Tiller"  is  unquestionably  the 
best  garden  tractor  in  the  field!  The  “Terra  Tiller" 
has  big  tractor  power  at  garden  tractor  economy, 
solid  pulling  power,  wide-angle  traction  and  posi¬ 
tive  clutch  action.  Fully  guaranteed  for  90  days. 


r—~  SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS - 1 

I  LELAND  DETROIT  MANUFACTURING  CO.  J 

|  5945  Martin  Avenue  Detroit  10,  Michigan  j 

J  name. _  J 

| .  address _ | 

I  CITY _ _ STATE _  I 

' - - 


'Vet&iitui'UaH  Scuft  .  .  . 

Doii*t  Let  ’em  Suck  Each 
Other! 

OT  SO  long  ago  we  saw  a  dairy 
heifer  that  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  her  owner.  She  looked 
good,  had  given  birth  to  a  nice 
calf,  and  should  have  been  started  on  a 
profitable  lactation  period.  She  wasn’t, 
though,  for  she  didn’t  give  any  milk 
out  of  her  hind  teats.  An  examination 
showed  nothing  could  be  done  about  the 
matter,  for  each  teat  had  a  solid  fib¬ 
rous  cord  running  through  its  middle 
instead  of  a  normal  milk  canal. 

At  about  the  same  time  we  saw  a 
young  calf  that  wasn’t  doing  well  on 
another  farm.  This  seemed  strange  at 
first,  for  it  was  getting  milk  in  proper 
amounts  and  should  have  been  thriv¬ 
ing.  Instead,  it  was  thin,  rough-coated, 
pot-bellied,  and  badly  affected  with 
scours.  In  addition,  three  other  calves 
of  similar  age  in  the  same  pen  didn’t 
look  much  better: 


Same  Cause 

Although  it  may  seem  a  bit  strange, 
both  of  those  apparently  different  cases 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  calves  had 
been  allowed  to  suck  each  other.  In  the 
first  case  the  tiny  hind  teats  had  been 
badly  chewed  and  hopelessly  bruised  so 
the  inner  tissues  grew  together  and 
made  the  passage  of  milk  impossible 
when  the  heifer  grew  up  and  had  a  calf 
of  her  own.  In  the  second,  the  habit 
had  been  responsible  for  “windsucking” 
and  gulping  of  air  that  caused  bloating 
and  interfered  with  normal  digestive 
processes. 

Sometimes  the  teats  give  milk,  all 
right,  but  are  badly  distorted  or  length¬ 
ened  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  an  ud¬ 
der.  Sucking  navels  often  results  in 
navel  ill  and  the  formation  of  ab¬ 
scesses  in  that  region.  If  udders  aren’t 
actually  injured  or  calves  made  un¬ 
healthy,  the  animals  may  show  “scald¬ 
ing”  of  noses,  jaws,  ears,  and  tails 
where  sucking  has  caused  the  loss  of 
hair.  No  matter  what  happens,  the 
sucking  habit  is  highly  objectionable. 
You  can’t  blame  the  calves,  either,  for 
it’s  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  want 
to  suck  each  other  or  on  anything 
available  in  the  period  right  after 
they’ve  had  their  regular  feeding  of 
milk  or  milk  substitute.  Nor  does  it 
do  any  good  to  punish  the  calves. 

Remove  Temptation 

A  better  procedure  calls  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  temptation  to  suck  by  tying 
or  stanchioning  the  calves  so  they 
can’t  reach  each  other  for  a  half  hour 
or  so  after  feeding.  When  calves  per¬ 
sist  in  sucking  on  boards,  railings,  feed 
boxes,  etc.,  these  objects  may  have  to 
be  painted  with  something  like  pine  tar 
or  bitter  aloes  in  order  to  discourage 
the  habit.  Some  owners  recommend 
filling  the  calves’  mouths  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  finely-ground  grain  immediately 
after  feeding  to  eliminate  the  taste  of 
milk  so  the  animals  forget  about  want¬ 
ing  to  suck.  Feeding  a  small  allowance 
6f  grain  at  that  time  will  tend  to  get 
the  calves  in  the  habit  of  eating  instead 
of  sucking  after  the  pails  are  taken 
away.  In  extreme  or  well  established 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  buckle  a 
narrow  leather  strap  around  the  muzzle 
to  prevent  opening  the  mouth  for  a  few 
minutes  after  feeding.  A  wire  basket 
muzzle  can  be  placed  on  the  offending 
calves  so  they  can’t  possibly  get  some¬ 
thing  in  their  mouths  to  suck  on. 

Regardless  of  exactly  how  it’s  done, 
the  prevention  of  sucking  will  pay  you 
pretty  well  for  the  time  you  spend  on 
the  job.  You’ll  have  fewer  “blind  quar¬ 
ters”  -when  your  first-calf  heifers  fresh¬ 
en,  and  you’ll  have  better  formed  ud¬ 
ders  on  those  that  milk  normally  from 
all  four  teats.  You’ll  also  be  bothered 
less  with  animals  that  grow  up  to  be 
“suckers”  or  your  other  cows.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you’ll  have  healthier  calves  that 
are  bothered  less  with  troubles  like 
bloating  and  scouring. 


Boost  yields  with 

leach-resistant 


Fertilizer  Compound 


45%  urea 
nitrogen 


Your  most  efficient  source 
of  supplemental  nitrogen... 

Whenever  your  crops  need  supplemental  nitrogen 
"NuGreen”  can  supply  it  quickly,  without  waste 
with  less  work.  For  greater  yields  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  certain  field  crops,  too  . . .  use  "NuGreen.’ 


In  Foliage  Sprays.  "NuGreen” 
sprays  go  to  work  immediately.  The 
leaves  absorb  it  quickly  with  no 
waste,  no  excess  feeding,  either.  Crops 
get  the  nitrogen  they  need  even  when 
roots  are  too  dry,  cold  or  wet  to  get 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Use  it  alone 
or  in  regular  pest-control  sprays. 


In  Irrigation  Water.  Water  car¬ 
ries  the  "NuGreen”  to  all  the  roots 
the  water  reaches,  for  prompt,  even 
feeding.  Penetrates  to  all  the  roots, 
isn’t  fixed  in  the  first  few  inches  of 
soil,  yet  doesn’t  leach  out  of  reach. 
Adapted  to  all  types  of  irrigation 
equipment. 


In  Soil  Applications.  Highly 
T  concentrated  "NuGreen”  saves  most 
of  the  hauling  and  handling  in  ground 
or  air  application.  Ideal  for  quick, 
^  efficient  air  application  that  fits  needs 
of  crop  when  wet  soil,  heavy  crop 
growth  or  large  acreage  makes  other  methods  im¬ 
practical.  Won’t  corrode  equipment,  either. 

"NuGreen”  is  a  concentrated  free-flowing  shot 
form  of  urea  nitrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
comes  in  80-lb.  bags,  and  is  available  from  distribu¬ 
tors  in  all  major  agricultural  areas. 


E.  I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Polychemicals  Department, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

" NuGreen ”  is  your  best  buy  in  supplemental  nitrogen — see 
your  nearest  distributor. 


SEG  u.  5.  PAT.  Off 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Improved 
Over  AH 
Others! 


No  other  milk  replacer 
contains  this  new 


miracle  ingredient! 


Kaff-A  is  years  ahead  of  every  other  milk 
replacer . . .  improved  over  all  others  . . . 
because  only  Kaff-A  contains  the  new 
miracle  “young  life”  ingredient,  Hidrolex! 

On  the  Consolidated  experimental  farm 
where  more  than  3,000  calves  have  been 
raised,  growth  through  the  nursing  pe¬ 
riod  was  Vz  greater  than  the  Ragsdale 
whole  milk  standard  and  10%  more  than 
with  replacer  not  containing  Hidrolex, 

In  a  New  York  test,  a  calf  fed  Kaff-A 
with  Hidrolex  outgained  its  twin  sister 
fed  another  replacer  by  10  lbs.  in  one 
month.  In  Nebraska,  Kaff-A  produced  a 
gain  of  1.25  pounds  against  a  gain  of 
only  0.64  pounds  with  another  replacer. 

From  all  over  the  country,  farmers  are 
reporting  these  same  remarkable  results. 
No  other  milk  replacer— not  even  cow’s 
milk— can  match  Kaff-A  because  only 
Kaff-A  contains  Hidrolex.  Get  the  new 
Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  milk  hauler  today! 

*Hidrolex  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for  hydro¬ 
lyzed  whey  manufactured  exclusively  by  Consolidated 
Products  Company. 


"We  have  the  best  calves  we  ever 
raised,"  Leo  Oldham,  Tyler,  Texas 
says.  "This  new  Kaff-A  is  better  than 
any  product  we  have  ever  used.  The 
calves  are  full  of  life,  have  good 
appetites,  have  never  had  scours 
and  have  gained  faster  than  any 
calves  we  have  raised  before." 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Rogers,  Ark., 

>  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mahers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Pex,  Sparx  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


SIZES 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU ! 


.14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  U  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


SENSATIONAL  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101,  —  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

Everett  W.  Hearn,  R.  I,  Delmar,  Del. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from  New 
Jersey  State  certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand  or  65c  Hun 
dred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage:  Mid- 
Season,  Round  Dutch.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  $1.50  Thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants, 
$1.50.  Collard  Plants  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.  —  QUITMAN,  GA. 


LET  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  DO  THE  PUMPING 

IT  MAKES  no  difference  to  a  cow  whether  the  water  she  drinks  is  pumped  by 
hand  or  with  an  electric  motor;  that  is,  if  she  gets  all  she  wants  and  needs. 
The  cow’s  owner  is  the  one  who  feels  the  difference.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  cow  won’t  get  all  the  water  she  wants  if  you  pump  it 
by  hand;  sometime  her  owner  just  won’t  be  there  to  replenish  the  supply. 

Not  being  able  to  speak,  the  cow  won’t  protest  audibly  but  her  protest  will 
show  in  the  milk  pail.  Without  water  she  can’t  produce  no  matter  how  much 
feed  you  give  her.  The  second  way  the  owner  feels  it  is  in  the  cost.  If  his  time  is 
worth  two  or  three  cents,  he  can  afford  to  pump;  otherwise  not.  For  a  few  cents 
a  day,  an  electric  motor  will  pump  all  the  water  a  30-head  herd  will  need. 


PLAXTUVG  SPROUTED  SWEET  CORN 


For  really  early  sweet 
corn  this  year,  why  not 
try  a  row  planted  from 
pre-sprouted  seed? 

It's  simple.  Just  lay  ker¬ 
nels  on  an  inch  layer  of 
soaked  peatmoss,  vermic- 
ulite  or  anything  that 
holds  moisture.  Blotting 
paper  will  do  if  you  keep 
it  moist.  Cover  container 
with  sheet  of  p  o  p  e  r 
towelling  or  another  dish. 
These  sprouts  ore  going 
into  the  soil  four  days 
after  kernels  were  laid  on 
the  moss. 


Here,  where  sprouted  corn 
kernels  were  shown  being 
planted  in  the  photo 
above  is  the  result  four 
weeks,  four  days  later. 
Every  kernel  has  grown 
into  a  healthy  fast-grow¬ 
ing  stalk.  The  same  meth¬ 
od  can  be  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  hills:  place  five 
sprouted  kernels  in  each 
hill,  later  thin  to  the  best 
three./ 

Photos  by  Eleanor  Gilman 
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Bush  Cherries  for 
BACKYARD  GARDENS 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  fruit  world  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  been  the  cherry-plum 
hybrids,  that  bear  full  sized  fruit  on 
bushes  or  small  trees.  Varying  in  size 
from  three  feet  to  eight  feet  high  at 
maturity,  the  trees  are  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  They  have  many  points 
in  their  favor,  too.  First  and  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  northeast  gardener  — 
they  are  extra  hardy,  second  they  take 
only  a  small  space,  third  they  produce 
huge  crops  and  start  bearing  while 
very  young,  and  fourth,  in  many  vari¬ 
eties  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high. 

Since  their  introduction,  the  rapid 
growing  cherries  have  been  a  hit  in  the 
northern  areas  of  the  country,  where 
fruit  growing  has  been  difficult.  They 
are  ornamental  enough  for  use  in  land¬ 
scaping.  The  bush  is  a  white  mass  of 
fragrant  flowers  in  spring,  and  can  be 
trimmed  or  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
The  bush  cherries  have  no  annoying 
thorns,  and  insects  rarely  bother  them. 

The  fruit  according  to  variety,  varies 
in  size  from  a  large  marble  to  a  medi¬ 
um  size  plum.  There  is  also  a  wide 
range  in  colors,  flavor,  and  time  of 
ripening. 

The  Nanking  Cherries  grow  on  large 
bushy  plants,  eventually  reaching  the 
size  of  a  lilac  bush.  The  plants  are 
healthy,  the  rough  leaves  are  pale 
green  and  most  attractive.  The  fruit 
on  the  hybrid  varieties  is  larger,  and 
better  flavored  than  the  common  Nan¬ 
king  cherry.  Most  of  the  hybrids  are 
sold  by  number,  such  as  Nanking  No. 
64,  etc.  The  crop  is  not  particularly 
large;  but  they  are  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  fruit. 


The  shiny  leaved  Hansen’s  Bush 
Cherries  and  their  many  hybrids  are 
heavy  producers.  The  fruits  vary  in 
color  —  black,  maroon,  purple,  gold, 
white  and  red  are  among  them.  They 
vary  in  size  from  medium  small  for  the 
original  low  growing  Hansen,  to  large 
for  the  taller  Opata  and  Spa  varieties. 
The  flavor  of  many  of  the  hybrids  is 
much  better,  too.  Certain  varieties  such 
as  Brooks,  Gold  Boy  and  Hansen’s 
Bush  have  been  bothered  by  blight  in 
some  localities.  In  some  cases  the  bush 
being  completely  killed  by  the  disease. 
Since  control  of  Cherry  Blight  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  best  method  of  avoiding  it  is 
by  planting  the  more  resistant,  as  well 
as  better  quality  varieties  such  as  Oka, 
Sioux,  Purple  Giant,  Opata  and  Sapa. 

Only  a  moderately  fertile  soil  is 
necessary  for  growing  bush  cherries. 
Two  different  kinds  should  always  be 
planted  for  pollination.  The  bushes  pro¬ 
duce  at  an  amazingly  early  age;  often 
blooming  and  bearing  full  size  fruit  on 
ten  inch  plants. 

Some  pruning  may  be  necessary  as 
the  bush  grows  older;  but  as  a  whole 
bigger  crops  will  result  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  naturally,  instead  of 
being  pruned  into  a  tree  form.  If 
grafted  stock  is  used,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  that  suckers  growing 
below  the  graft  are  immediately  re¬ 
moved  as  they  develop. 

Bush  cherries  are  sweet  enough  to 
eat  from  the  bush;  in  fact  this  is  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  them.  They  are  also 
good  in  sauce  and  preserves.  While 
their  commercial  possibilities  are  un¬ 
certain,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  value 
in  the  home  garden. 

— Lewis  Hill,  Greensboro,  Vermont 


The  wind  that  blew  tonight  came  far; 

It  sang  of  sails  and  a  silver  star. 

It  had  the  sound  of  a  running  tide. 

And  a  ship  with  salt  spray  on  her  side. 


The  wind  tonight  had  a  tale  to  tell 
Of  rustling  palms  and  a  temple  bell. 
Of  a  sun  like  a  copper  gong  hung  high 
Where  light  streamed  down  from  a 
turquoise  sky. 


The  wind  was  chattering  like  a  bird 
Of  the  strangest  things  that  were  ever 
heard; 

And  when  it  left  I  longed  to  go 
To  far-off  places  I'll  never  know! 

—Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


The  glamor  of  fascinating  far-off 
places  makes  all  of  us  wish  to  take 
that  kind  of  a  trip  at  least  once  dur¬ 
ing  our  lifetime.  Who  has  not  longed  to 
see  old  London  town,  quaint  Holland, 
Switzerland’s  mighty  Alpine  peaks, 
Italy’s  historic  cities,  the  Riviera’s 
sunny  shores,  and  Paris,  the  most 
alluring  of  all  cities  ?  And  now  you  can 
go  on  an  escorted  tour  which  will  take 
you  to  all  of  these  places,  in  the  easi¬ 


est,  friendliest  way  possible,  with 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  dates  are  August  18  to  Septem¬ 
ber  28.  The  price  of  the  “all  expense” 
ticket  is  right.  Our  party  is  almost 
complete — the  nicest  folks  you  could 
meet  anywhere.  Won’t  you  join  us? 
Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  European 
tour  itinerary,  using  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  It  will  bring  you ‘full  details  and' 
exact  cost  of  this  wonderful  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  tour. 


- Fill  Out  and  Mail  Today  For  European  Tour  Folder - 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
A  Box  367-E 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  about  the  American  Agriculturist  European 
Tour  for  1954.  Please  send  the  folder  telling  all  about  the  trip.  I  understand 
that  there  is  no  obligation. 

Name _ _ 

Address - - - -  - 

Please  write  plainly  name  and  address 


R0T0-H0E  complete 

$134. 


LOW-COST 
,  ATTACHMENTS 
GIVE 

YEAR  ’ROUND  USE 


ISTO-HIE  brings  you 
POWER  MRDENIN6 

lowest  Cost ! 

You  can  no  longer  afford  to  work  so 
hard  at  gardening  and  lawn  care  by  hand 
— ROTO-HOE  offers  you  such  ease  of 
operation,  efficiency  and  “customer- 
proven”  value,  anti  at  such  low 
cost  that  your  investment  will  pay 
for  itself  the  first  year. 


NEW,  EASY,  and 
PROVEN  WAY  to 
buy  POWER 
EQUIPMENT 

Many  home  gardeners  and  farm¬ 
ers  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars 
by  purchasing  the  ROTO-HOE 
way  —  you  buy  whatever  attach¬ 
ment  you  want  now  and  add 
others  as  you  need  them.  All  are 
low  in  cost,  use  the  same  basic 
2  h.p.  Lauson-powered  unit.  And 
they  will  easily  hang  on  garage  or 
tool  shed  wall,  out  of  the  way. 
Years  of  experience  in  perfecting 
ROTO-HOE  plus  plenty  of  “gar¬ 
den-testing”  by  thousands  of  us¬ 
ers  insures  your  satisfaction. 


All  attachments  below  use  the  same  2  h.p. 
Lauson  motor  for  maximum  economy. 
Easily  attached  and  changed  in  minutes. 
Can  be  purchased  in  any  combination 
desired. 

•  ROTO-CUTTER.  20",  16"  and  12 

widths.  Perfect  lawn  care;  yet  will  cut 
and  mulch  even  tallest  grass  and  weeds. 
Attachments  cost  $34.50,  $27.50,  $24.,  resp. 

•  SAFE-SPEED  EDGER.  Trims  and 

edges  lawn  and  garden.  Also  will  till 
small  plots.  Attachment  costs  only  $34.50. 

•  ROTO-ZEPHYR  SPRAYER. 

5  gallon  power  sprayer  for  fruit  tree 
spraying,  insecticides,  liquid  fertilizers; 
attachment  costs  only  $77. 

•  ROTO-BUZZ  SAW.  1 6"  power  cord 

wood  saw,  will  cut  even  toughest  wood 
easily.  Attachment  only  $42.50. 

•  ROTO-SNO  BLOWER. 

Blows  snow  to  either  side,  clears  16"  path. 
Costs  only  $38. 


BEST  VALUE 

IN  THE 

BUSINESS! 

Every  year  more  and  more  gard¬ 
eners  recognize  that  ROTO-HOE 
offers  most  value  for  their  money. 
Remember,  you  gel  the  complete 
ROTO-HOE  for  only  $131.  Before 
you  buy  any  other  machine,  look 
at  the  price  tag  and  ask  what  it 
includes,  how  many  vital  parts 
cost  extra.  We  believe  you  will  at 
once  realize  that  your  dollars  buy 
the  most  with  ROTO-HOE. 


V  * 

"T /Yttf  16  PAGE  CATALOG 
^  IN  4  COLORS  J 


Shows  ROTO-HOE  and  attachments 
in  use,  all  in  full  colors.  This  new 
book  will  tell  all  you  want  to  know 
about  this  outstanding  garden  tool. 

We  will  also  send  you  name  and 
address  of  nearby  dealer  where  you 
can  arrange  for  a  demonstration. 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 
Box  63  Newbury,  Ohio 


To  ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  63,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 

Please  send  me  your  new  full  color  16-page  catalog  and  name  of  nearby  dealer 
where  I  can  see  ROTO-HOE  and  attachments. 

I 

Name  - 

St.  &  No.  - 


City,  Zone,  State 
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MORE 

per  acre,  per  hour, 
per  animal  with 

Swift’s  Specialized 
crop  makers 

Blenn, 
Brimm  & 

Pasturgro 

Specially  fortified,  chemically  hitched  growth 
elements  in  BLENN,  BRIMM  &  PASTURGRO  give 
your  crops  or  pastures  an  extra  boost — that  brings  back 
their  cost,  and  more  besides,  in  higher  yields  and  better 
quality.  Order  your  supply  of  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  makers  now  from  your  nearest 
Authorized  Swift  Agent  or  dealer. 


Buy  at  the  sign 

of  the  Red  Steer 


YOU  CAN 
CARRY  MORE 
ON  A  4'/2% 


1TL 


TIT:  T 


LOAN . . . 


Many  of  your  neighbors  are  using  and 
benefiting  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan.  Here  are  just  a  few  Land  Bank 
advantages: 

LOW  INTEREST,  4 1/2%,  which  cannot 
be  increased  during  the  life  of  the 
loan. 

LONG  TIME  TO  PAY,  10  to  33  years, 
with  no  lump  sum  demand  payments. 

PRE-PAYMENT  PRIVILEGES:  You 

may  pay  any  part  or  all  the  loan  at 
any  time  without  penalty. 

EASY  PAYMENTS:  You  pay  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Each  payment  reduces 


•  REFINANCING 

•  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

•  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

•  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

•  PURCHASE  LAND 

•  BUY  LIVE  STOCK 

•  MAJOR  MAINTENANCE 

•  OTHER  NEEDS 


the  principal  of  the  loan 

See  your  local  association  or  write:  Dept.  A-64,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 


\  Co  op*r»tivr/ 

rAMortfi  |  e /“ 


N.F.LA 


THE  FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


AtteC  ‘W&ea  fo 

Mechanize  for  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


and  auxiliary  engine-driven  machines 
will  have  annual  fixed  ownership^  costs 
of  about  13%  to  16%  of  their  new  pur¬ 
chase  price.  A  new  $2,400  baler  would 
have  annual  fixed  costs  of  about  $350. 
Simpler  machines  and  those  operated 
at  lower  speeds  will  have  annual  fixed 
costs  of  10%  to  13%  of  their  new  price. 
A  plow  costing  $275  would  have  yearly 
fixed  costs  of  about  $35. 

Depreciation  is  by  far  the  largest 
single  item  of  annual  costs.  It  is  figured 
on  a  useful  life  of  8  to  18  years  and  is 
the  part  of  depreciation  that  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  age  rather  than  the  portion 
associated  with  use  of  the  machine.  Use 
— wear  and  tear  depreciation  —  is  an 
operating  cost.  With  a  machine  that  is 
apt  to  rust  out  before  it  is  worn  out  by 
use,  the  fixed  annual  charges  for  de¬ 
preciation  are  most  important. 

Direct  operating  costs  vary  with 
amount  of  use.  These  include  such 
items  as  gas,  oil,  grease  and  repairs. 
Labor,  of  course,  is  another  important 
cost  to  consider  in  combination  with 
machines  and  equipment.  It  can  be  a 
cash  cost  of  hiring  farm  labor  or  a 
non-cash  cost  of  the  labor  of  the  farm 
operator  operate  and  service  ma¬ 
chines.  If  it  is  the  farm  operator’s  la¬ 
bor,  it  may  be  quite  valuable  or  it  may 
have  little  or  no  value  in  terms  of  al¬ 
ternative  uses  on  the  farm.  In  general, 
the  more  scarce,  and  therefore  the 
higher  priced  farm  labor  becomes,  the 
more  profitable  it  will  be  to  substitute 
machinery  for  labor  and  to  choose  the 
correct  machine  for  the  job. 

First  There  are  types  of  machines  to 
•  be  considered.  Will  it  be  a  baler 
or  a  field  forage  harvester?  A  dump 
truck  or  a  self -unloading  wagon?  Here 
is  where  we  have  to  consider  and  com¬ 
pare  all  our  costs — annual,  operating, 
labor,  and  any  additional  costs  for 
other  equipment  or  power  units  that 
may  have  to  be  bought  to  use  with  the 
big  machines.  Also  to  be  figured  on  is 
the  possible  effects  on  income  through 
increased  quantity  or  improved  quality. 
Perhaps  one  type  machine  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  another  under  the  operating 
conditions  on  your  farm. 

I  want  to  stress  the  necessity  for  a 
combination  of  equipment  that  goes  to¬ 
gether  into  a  smooth  working  unit  and 
that  is  adapted  to  the  farm’s  conditions. 

Second  Consider  the  size  of  the  ma- 

•  chine.  Is  it  right  to  work 
best  with  other  equipment  with  which 


it  will  be  operated?  If  it  is  too  small 
for  the  job  you  have,  you  may  not  get 
work  done  on  time  and  lose  some  of 
both  quantity  and  good  quality.  With 
too  small  a  machine,  labor  is  not  used 
to  best  advantage.  If  it  is  too  large,  it 
may  require  extra  power  or  extra  labor 
which  is  not  on  your  farm.  Not  having 
the  right  size  for  the  job  can  cut  farm 
income. 

Third  Should  the  machine  be  new  or 
”  used  ?  Items  such  as  plows 
and  tractors  don’t  get  out  of  date  or 
obsolete  very  rapidly  and  often  are  good 
buys  as  used  equipment.  However,  re¬ 
pairs  from  breakdown  are  often  more 
necessary  on  used  equipment  and  may 
more  than  offset  the  cost  advantage. 

Fourth  Should  a  particular  machine 

. be  owned  or  custom  hired? 

Many  farms  do  not  have  the  work  load 
necessary  to  justify  ownership  of  some 
of  the  specialized  or  high-priced  ma¬ 
chines.  It  will  pay  to  hire  custom  work 
when^the  total  price  paid  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  does  not  exceed  what  the  total  of 
the  ownership  and  operating  costs 
would  be  if  you  owned  the  machine. 

Hiring  custom  work  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages  for  some  farmers.  The  farmer 
is  relieved  of  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  operating  costly  and  sometimes 
complicated  equipment.  It  can  also  save 
him  heavy  physical  work  and  reduces 
the  capital  required  for  machinery. 

There  is  something  else  to  consider 
in  mechanizing.  Machines  which  do  no 
more  than  lighten  the  back-breaking 
farm  jobs  may  be  a  necessity  in  ob¬ 
taining  and  holding  onto  farm  labor. 
For  example,  a  farm  might  not  have 
the  work  load  to  justify  a  barn  cleaner. 
However,  to  make  working  conditions 
more  attractive,  and  to  keep  a  neces¬ 
sary  hii’ed  man,  investment  might  be 
justified  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
stay  in  business! 

The  use  of  certain  equipment  also 
adds  to  the  work  capacity  of  operators 
advanced  in  years  or  with  physical  dis¬ 
abilities.  One  elderly  farmer  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  through  the  addition  of  a 
barn  cleaner  has  been  able  to  relieve 
his  son  from  doing  chores,  allowing  him 
to  do  more  productive  work  in  the 
fields.  This  barn  cleaner  has  extended 
this  elderly  man’s  productive  life,  and 
the  additional  investment  in  machinery 
can  be  justified  on  that  "basis. 


This  registered  Holstein-Friesian  owned  by  Petzold  Farms,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  new  State  production  record.  Her  name  is  Netherland  De  Kol  Colantha 
Burke.  Two  times-a-day  milking  in  the  Yearling  Division,  she  produced  862  pounds 
of  butterfat  from  20,896  pounds  of  milk  to  take  the  lead  for  all  New  York  Holsteins 
regardless  of  age  in  that  Division. 

During  her  test  period,  this  cow  was  shown  at  five  fairs,  receiving  four  Senior 
Grand  Champion  awards  as  well  as  placing  third  in  her  class  at  the  New  York 
5tate  Fair. 
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EARLY  PEAS 

IN  YOUR  issue  of  March  20,  Mr. 
•^Arthur  D.  Hoose  of  Fishkill,  New 
York  asks  us  to  beat  his  planting  of 
peas  on  February  20.  I  did  not  plant 
mine  as  early,  but  expect  to  have  peas 
to  eat  before  he  does  and  this  is  the 
way  I  did  it. 

On  February  25,  I  planted  mine  in¬ 
doors  in  trays,  enough  for  a  25  foot 
row  in  a  tray  8”  x  12”.  By  March  18, 
there  was  a  mass  of  shoots  about  6” 
high.  So  then  I  took  them  to  the  garden 
and  washed  off  all  the  soil  with  the 
hose.  I  made  a  trench  about  2”  deep 
with  the  bottom  on  a  slant,  and 
dropped  the  pea  plants  in  it  with  the 
roots  at  the  deeper  side  and  the  tops 
laying  on  the  untouched  soil.  The  bunch 
of  plants  were  very  easily  separated 
when  dropped.  The  roots  were  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  hoe,  watered,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  again  till  the  soil  over  them  was 
about  4”. 

Today,  March  30,  in  spite  of  unusual¬ 
ly  bad  weather  in  March,  this  row  looks 
healthy,  while  peas  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  on  February  28  are  just  beginning 
to  break  through  the  soil.  I  expect  my 
transplanted  peas  will  beat  the  others 
by  about  two  weeks. — A.W.F.,  N.Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

TREFOIL  IN  VERMONT 

According  to  L.  H.  Smith,  Vermont 
Extension  Agronomist,  satisfactory 
catches  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  are  obtained 
with  5  pounds  of  seed  sown  along  with 
7  pounds  of  timothy  or  10  pounds  of 
brome  grass  with  1.5  bushels  of  oats 
as  early  as  possible  in  spring.  Inocula¬ 
tion  of  trefoil  is  very  important. 

The  soil  should  be  limed  to  pH  6.6.  At 
seeding  time  apply  300-400  pounds  of 
0-14-14  or  0-20-20  fertilizer  per  acre.  A 
similar  amount  should  be  applied  when 
the  leaves  are  turning  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  following  spring.  If  the  soil 
has  not  been  manured  for  a  long  time, 
substitute  for  the  above  grades  a 
4  12-16  or  5-15-15. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FERTILIZING  THE  LAWN 

To  keep  the  average  bluegrass  lawn 
in  good  condition,  an  annual  early  fall 
application  of  either  10  pounds  of  10- 
6-4  or  20  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  complete 
fertilizer  to  each  1000  square  feet  of 
lawn  area  is  usually  adequate.  The 
fescue  lawn  should  receive  one-half  of 
these  amounts. 

If  desired,  this  application  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  one-half  to  be 
spread  in  the  early  fall  and  the  other 
before  growth  starts  in  early  spring. 

Fertilizer  should  be  applied  evenly 
when  the  grass  is  dry,  and  watered  in 
if  possible  to  avoid  burning  the  grow¬ 
ing  grass.  Fertilizer  applied  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring  need  not  be 
watered  in. — from  Cornell  Bulletin  469, 
The  Home  Lawn 

—  a. a.  — 

CONTROLLING  JAP 
REETLES 

DDT  is  the  most  effective  insecticide 
for  control  of  the  adult  Japanese 
beetles.  Two  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
DDT  wettable  powder  should  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  each  100  gallons  of  water. 
This  concentration  roughly  equals  iy2 
level  tablespoonfuls  per  gallon. 

Commercial  emulsiiiable  DDT  solu¬ 
tions  are  effective  and  leave  less  visible 
residue.  The  solvents  used  may,  how¬ 
ever,  injure  some  ornamentals,  so  that 
manufacturers’  directions  and  precau¬ 
tions  should  be  followed  carefully. 

Dusting  the  plants  with  5  per  cent 
DDT  dust  is  also  effective,  but  may  re¬ 
quire  weekly  applications  especially 
in  rainy  weather.  Hydrated  lime  dusted 
on  heavily  gives  some  protection  and, 
although  less  effective  than  DDT,  it 
is  non-poisonous.— From  Cornell  Bulle¬ 
tin  770,  The  Japanese  Beetle  ” 
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INCREASE  YIELDS  AND  BRING 
COSTS  DOWN  BY  USING 

WEEDONE  LV4 

the  BEST  YET  for  killing  weeds  in  croplands  and  fence  rows 

PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN  Put  it  on  after  planting  but  before  the 

corn  breaks  thru  the  ground,  and  it  will  cure  the  grower’s  biggest  headaches — annual 
grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds.  Weedone  LV4  has  a  proved  longer  residual 
action.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one  to  two  cultivations — the  early  and 
most  costly  ones. 

POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  PERENNIAL  BROADLEAF  WEEDS  spray  in 

the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  Weedone  LV4  is  very  effective  for  killing  perennial  broad¬ 
leaf  weeds — Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge  and  a  score  of  other 
noxious  weeds. 

LOW  VOLATILITY  Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  -ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D,  the 
original  low-volatile  formulation  often  imitated  but,  as  results  show,  never  dupli¬ 
cated.  It  is  a  proven  product  that  eliminates  danger  of  vapor  injury  to  nearby  sus¬ 
ceptible  crops. 

A  MONEY  SAVER  Weedone  LV4  gives  you  4  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  so  effective  that  on  a  per-acre  basis,  evaluated  on  weed  kill,  Weedone 
LV4  is  a  real  money  saver. 

NOT  JUST  A  CROPLAND  KILLER  . . .  EQUALLY  USEFUL  FOR  ROADSIDE  AND 

FENCE  ROWS  Weedone  LV4  is  the  material  to  choose  when  susceptible  crops  are 
in  the  vicinity.  For  that  reason  it  is  first  choice  for  spraying  roadsides  and  fence 
rows.  It  is  much  more  effective  than  amine  salts  in  killing  power  on  weeds  such  as 
cattail,  rayless  goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf 
weeds  on  roadsides. 


Clear  pastures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

Pound  for  pound  the  most  effective  brush  Killer  on  the  market.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants  . . . 
blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild 
rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry, 
coralberry,  honeysuckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  ester 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not  poisonous 
to  animals  and  humans. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  AMBLER,  PA.*  NILES,  CALIF. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


WEEDONE  LV'4 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 
Are  available  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

Co-op  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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"Most  Machine  for  Your  Money" 
fa  the  title  of  an  illustrated  16- 
page  booklet  which  is  yours  for 
the  asking  from  ROTO-HOE  & 
SPRAYER  COMPANY  of  Newbury, 
Ohio.  The  booklet  is  of  particular 
interest  to  backyard  gardeners 
whether  they  live  in  villages  or  on 
forms. 

“Myers  Power  Sprayers”  catalog 
PS51,  is  put  out  by  the  F.  E. 
MYERS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Ashland, 
Ohio.  In  it  you  will  find  descrip¬ 
tions  of  new  type  sprayers  together 
with  accessories  and  prices. 

The  coupon  which  you  will  find  on 
page  5  of  the  April  3  issue  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  get  free  folders 
on  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT. 

It  is  now  possible  to  buy  small 
length  steel  bars  or  rods  at  local 
hardware  stores.  They  are  called 
Redi-Rods  and  Redi-Bolts  made  by 
REDI-BOLT,  INC.,  5334  Indian¬ 
apolis  Blvd.,  East  Chicago,  In¬ 
diana.  They  come  in  handy  sizes 
just  right  for  a  hundred  and  one 
repair  and  construction  jobs. 

A  free  folder  is  available  for  the 
asking  from  the  WESTERN  CON¬ 
DENSING  COMPANY  of  Appleton, 
Wisconsin.  They  call  the  folder 
"P-4"  and  it  gives  information 
about  the  Peebles  Calf-Kit. 

THE  FITCHBURG  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  CORPORATION  of  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  has  a  new  folder 
which  gives  a  lot  of  information 
about  the  use  of  wood  chips  as  a 
mulch,  poultry  litter,  or  bedding. 

"What  You  Should  Know  About 
Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation"  is  a 
booklet  which  you  can  get  from  the 
SHUR-RANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS, 
Dept.  AG,  P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose 
1,  California. 

“Visual  Aids  to  Modern  Farm¬ 
ing”  is  the  title  of  the  booklet  put 
out  by  the  J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY, 
INC.,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  It  lists 
moving  pictures,  slide  films,  and 
booklets  suitable  for  showing  at 
farm  meetings.  If  you  are  respon¬ 
sible  in  any  way  for  such  meetings 
and  have  facilities  for  showing 
movies  and  slides,  why  not  drop  a 
post  card  and  get  a  copy  of  the 
booklet? 


The  excellent  results  obtained  by 
farmers  using  powdered  meta  bisul¬ 
phite  as  a  silage  preservative  has 
prompted  the  Papec  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Shortsville,  New  York  to  de¬ 
velop  a  distributor  for  applying  it. 
The  Papec  distributor  can  be  installed 
either  on  a  forage  harvester  or  a  crop 
blower.  The  unit  feeds  by  gravity  and 
holds  enough  powder  preservative  to 
♦reat  an  average  load  of  silage. 
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GROW  MORE  NO.  7  POTATOES 
ON  20%  LESS  ACREAGE 


The  "Dithane  Acre”  is  that  extra 
acre  you  get,  to  use  for  forage, 
fallow,  etc.  when  you  increase  your 
yield  with  Dithane.  Recent  tests 
made  in  Clinton  County,*  N.Y. 
and  other  regions  give  these  find¬ 
ings:  When  you  use  Dithane 
instead  of  Bordeaux  you  can  expect  to 
get  as  high  as  79  more  bushels  per  acre. 
And  they’ll  be  better  bushels,  with 
a  great  deal  more  No.  1’s.  The 
reason  is  simple:  Dithane  gives 
complete  blight  protection  without 
harming  the  vines.  They  stay  green  and 
healthy  from  2  to  4  weeks  longer, 
making  full  maturity  possible. 

♦Yields  were  increased  from  308  to 
387  bu/A. 

Dithane  is  a  trademark,  Reg.  U.S.  Pat. 

Off.  and  in  principal  foreign  countries. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  AG-32, 
"Profitable,  Dependable  Potato 
Blight  Control  with  DITHANE". 


Dithane  is  easy  on  equipment, 
too — there  is  no  corrosion  of  nozzles 
and  spray  equipment. 


Dithane  works  two  ways: 

It  stops  early  and  late  blight 
quickly  when  fields  have  be¬ 
come^  infected. 

It  keeps  fields  free  from  disease. 

Use  Dithane  this  season  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  "Dithane  Acre” 
for  every  4  you  plant !  When  you  do 
you’ll  see  why  it  pays  to  use  Dithane. 


CHEMICALS  FOR 


AGRICULTURE 


ROHM  £  HAAS 

COM  PANY 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Representalii'es  in  principal  foreign  countries 


r  Why  we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 
is  "Your  Best  Silo  Value" 


— superior  density  of  concrete 
staves 

— the  time  tested  Aquastatic 
method  provides  a  stronger  in¬ 
terior  plaster  coating 
— exclusive  "perfect  seal"  chute 
— extra  heavy  hooping 
— outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

— dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filling  door 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value." 
Write  for  literature. 
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Which  would  be  better  for  building  a 
home — concrete  or  cinder  blocks?  I  was 
told  that  cinder  blocks  are  better  insu¬ 
lation  than  are  concrete  blocks.  Is  this 
true? 

Your  building  supply  man  is  correct 
in  saying  that  cinder  blocks  are  better 
insulation  than  are  concrete  blocks.  An 
8”  concrete  block  has  an  insulating 
value  of  about  the  same  or  just  a  little 
less  than  a  1”  thickness  of  wood.  An  8” 
cinder  block  has  an  insulating  value  of 
between  iy2”  and  1%”  of  wood.  The  in¬ 
sulating  value  of  both  blocks  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  amount  equal  to  about 

1  inch  of  wood  if  the  core  spaces  are 
filled  with  expanded  mica  type  of  insu¬ 
lation. 

Although  the  cinder  block  has  a  little 
more  insulation  than  does  the  concrete 
block,  we  believe  that  for  a  climate 
such  as  you  have  that  the  interior  of 
the  block  wall  should  be  further  insu¬ 
lated.  This  construction  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  attaching  1  by  2  or  2  by 

2  strips  to  the  wall  at  16  inch  spacing 
and  then  construct  a  plaster  wall  of  the 
usual  construction  such  as  rock  lath 
covered  with  plaster.  It  is  advisable  to 
fill  the  space  between  the  furring  strips 
again  with  mica  insulation. 

If  the  walls  are  then  papered,  I  would 
suggest  that  before  the  rock  lath  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furring  strips,  you  attach 
a  sheet  of  vaporproof  paper  such  as  one 
of  the  kraft  papers,  to  the  furring 
strips  and  then  apply  the  rock  lath.  The 
purpose  of  the  kraft  paper  which  is 
a  vaporproof  paper  is  to  prevent  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  warm  inside  air  from 
getting  into  the  colder  wall  and  con¬ 
densing. — P.  R.  Hoff 

How  do  I  figure  out  how  much  fertilizer 
to  broadcast  under  fruit  trees  in  the  home 
garden? 

One  authority  says  to  use  a  half 
pound  per  tree  for  every  year  of  the 
tree’s  life.  In  other  words,  use  five 
pounds  for  a  ten-year-old  tree  spread 
out  at  least  as  far  as  the  branches 
cover  the  ground.  Another  rule  is  to 
use  one  and  one-third  pounds  per  inch 
of  tree  diameter.  Both  these  amounts 
apply  to  a  complete  fertilizer  such  as 
a  5.-10-5  or  10-10-10. 

Some  one  suggested  using  paraffin- 
coated  milk  cartons  for  growing  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants  and  then  setting  them 
out  without  removing  the  containers.  I 
tried  that  last  year  and  I  didn't  think  the 
plants  grew  us  well  as  they  should. 

These  containers  do  not  decompose 
very  rapidly  or  readily  and  doubtless 
the  bacteria  that  work  on  them  use  a 
lot  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Either  be¬ 
cause  of  this  lack  of  nitrogen  or  be¬ 
cause  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  the 
paraffin-coated  paper  quickly,  the 
plants  tend  to  become  stunted  and  yel¬ 
low.  One  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  mix 
one  tablespoon  of  some  good  fertilizer 
in  a  gallon  of  water  and  water  the 
plants.  However,  if  you  water  these 
plants  thoroughly  and  let  them  stand 
awhile  before  transplanting,  you  should 
be  able  to  remove  the  cups  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  much. 

How  long  will  wireworms  stay  in  a  soil 
and  injure  potatoes? 

The  wireworm  is  one  stage  of  a 
small  beetle  which  takes  three  years 
to  complete  its  growth.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  numerous  in  sod  which 
hasn’t  been  plowed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Usually  by  the  third  year  after 
the  sod  is  plowed  you  won’t  find  many 
of  them. 

Rotation  helps  you  lessen  damage, 
but  you  can  also  use  chemicals  called 
heptachlor  and  chlordane  on  the  soil. 


In  fact,  there  are  three;  a  new  one 
called  aldrin  was  recently  recom¬ 
mended. 

Is  there  any  way  you  can  estimate  the 
moisture  content  of  grass  that  goes  in  the 
silo? 

When  the  grass  has  been  cut  with  a 
cutter  set  at  %  to  %  inches  you  can 
pick  up  a  handful  and  squeeze  it  for 
about  y2  minute  and  then  let  go. 

When  a  ball  holds  its  shape  and  your 
hand  is  pretty  damp,  you  can  figure 
that  the  moisture  was  over  75  per  cent. 
If  it  holds  its  shape  but  there  is  very 
little  juice,  it  is  from  70  to  75  per  cent. 
If  the  ball  falls  apart  slowly,  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  and 
if  it  falls  apart  rapidly  it  is  below  60 
per  cent.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
rough  way  of  estimating  moisture. 

How  much  damage  is  done  to  any  seed¬ 
ing  where  oats  are  used  as  a  companion 
crop? 

In  most  cases  no  great  damage  is 
done  if  oats  are  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
a  bushel  per  acre,  removed  early  as 
pasture  or  silage,  and  if  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  plant  food  and  moisture  to  give 
a  good  growth. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  ground  up  tree 
trimmings  have  any  value  as  a  fertilizer? 

There  is  considerable  interest  in 
chipping  up  tree  trimmings  or  grape 
prunings.  It  takes  away  the  necessity 
for  removing  them  from  the  orchard 
or  vineyard  and  some  humus  is  added 
to  the  soil  eventually.  The  chips  decay 
slowly  so  its  use  as 1  fertilizer  is  not 
immediate,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
do  help  to  prevent  erosion. 

Somewhere  I  saw  a  figure  showing  the 
effect  of  increased  milk  consumption  on  the 
dairyman's  check.  Do  you  remember  the 
figure? 

It  has  been  figured  that  for  every 
1%  increase  in  the  use  of  fluid  milk, 
the  uniform  price  goes  up  about  2 
cents  a  cwt. 

Under  what  conditions  is  it  advisable 
to  use  some  conditioner  or  preservative 
with  grass  silage? 

Commonly  these  preservatives  are 
used  only  in  tower  silos  when  the  grass 
or  clover  is  very  succulent  or  when  a 
practically  pure  stand  of  legumes  is 
put  in  the  silo. 

They  are  not  needed  when  grass  is 
down  to  60  to  70  per  cent  moisture 
when  put  in,  or  when  the  crop  is  ma¬ 
ture  or  when  there  is  considerable  grass 
in  a  mixture. 


"Certainly  you  may  play  with  the 
little  girl  next  door,  son.  Good  for 
a  boy  to  play  with  girls,  I  feel.  The 
sooner  he  finds  out  what  he's  up 
against,  the  better." 
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Planning  APractieal  Breeding 
Program  In  A  Dairy  Herd 

By  HAROLD  SHAW, 

Holstein  Breeder,  Sanford,  Maine 

WHETHER  you  keep  purebreds  or  culling.  An  occasional  outcross  for 
grades,  a  breeding  program  is  es-  some  particular  characteristic  which  I 
sential  to  obtain  superior  home-raised  feel  is  needed  in  the  herd,  followed  by 
replacements  and  to  maintain  the  sta-  linebreeding  within  the  herd  blood  lines 
bility  of  your  herd  average.  As  indi-  has  done  the  best  for  me.  I  watch  out- 
viduals,  our  “Pride  In  Ownership”  of  crossing  very  carefully  to  determine 


something  better  than  average  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  incentive  for  choosing  pure¬ 
breds  and  developing  a  plan  to  improve 
them. 

Since  production  pays  the  bills,  we 
usually  draw  our  comparisons  from  a 
production  point  of  view,  but  today 
type  pays  dividends,  too,  and  any 
breeding  program  for  producing  sale¬ 
able  purebreds  must  provide  for  type 
as  well  as  production. 

Our  objective  is  to  hold  our  own  in 
type  and  production  and  to  improve 
them  if  possible,  but  we  should  never 
be  too  proud  to  admit  that  we  can  not 
always  breed  our  herd  sires  from  our 
own  herd.  Today  the  basis  of  all  selec¬ 
tion  is  proved  sires  and  cow  families 
with  complete  information  relative  to 
type,  production  and  reproduction.  In 
nay  experience,  good  proven  bulls  which 
live  long  enough  to  be  bred  to  their 
granddaughters  by  an  outcross  sire 
have  not  been  disappointing. 

We  all  try  to  understand  inheri¬ 
tance.  We  are  now  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  environment  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  and  are  trying  harder  to  appraise 
its  effects  upon  production  figures.  In 
the  past,  many  people  who  have  ig¬ 
nored  environment  and  selected  by 
figures  only  have  ended  up  disap¬ 
pointed.  Environment  can  so  easily 
mislead  us  about  inheritance  that  it 
should  be  the  first  thing  we  appraise. 

It  has  always  intrigued  me  to  watch 
breeders  who  practice  close-breeding 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  have  been 
unhappy  with  it.  Herds  of  concentrated 
blood  lines  usually  require  outside  as¬ 
sistance  to  help  improve  type  or  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 


VICTORY  SMILE— Frank  Obrochta  of  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  1948  State  champion 
sheep  shearer,  regained  the  title  at  Cor- 
nell  Farm  and  Home  Week.  His  average 
time  on  each  of  three  sheep  was  3  min¬ 
utes,  42  seconds.  He  scored  90.13  out  of 
a  possible  100  points  in  competition  with 
hve  other  men,  including  former  cham¬ 
pions  Jack  Dibble  of  Holcomb  and  Ken 
McBride  of  Leicester,  Alfred  Howell  of 
Dundee,  Stanley  VanVIeet  of  Ovid,  and 
W  Culbertson  of  Geneseo. 


what  I  may  have  inherited  that  I  do 
not  want.  Continuous  outcrossing  can  - 
be  just  as  hazardous  as  close-breeding 
and  both  require  excessive  culling. 

In  my  herd  from  now  on,  a  carefully 
planned  program  for  selecting  and 
sampling  young  bulls  for  future  use  as 
herd  sires  is  a  “must.”  The  volume  of 
sampling  in  any  herd,  of  course,  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  herd  and 
one’s  ability  to  cooperate  with  other 
breeders.  We,  as  breeders,  all  face  the 
problem  that  too  few  young  bulls  are 
being  sampled  at  the  present  time.  I 
feel  also  that  these  young  bulls,  if  they 
are  to  maintain  type  and  production 
in  my  herd,  must  be  sampled  in  my 
own  environment. 

In  today’s  market,  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  young  sampled  bulls  “on  the 
shelf”  than  to  buy  proven  sires. 

In  choosing  these  young  bulls,  be¬ 
sides  a  satisfactory  level  of  production, 
superior  type  and  a  complete  pedigree, 

I  would  want  to  know  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  How  close  is  the  breeding  of  this 
young  sire  to  my  own  blood  lines? 

2.  Does  the  pedigree  have  some  out- 
crossing  in  the  first  two  generations? 

3.  Are  there  good  cow  families, 
either  related  or  outcrossed,  close-up? 

4.  On  the  bottom  side  of  the  pedigree, 
are  there  two  or  three  good,  strong 
dams  right  down  the  line  in  the  first 
two  or  three  generations? 

—  A.  A.  — 

FROZEN  SEMEN 

Frozen  bull  semen  is  opening  new 
horizons  in  artificial  insemination,  Dr. 
David  E.  Bartlett  of  the  American 
Breeders’  Service  at  Chicago  reported 
at  the  46th  annual  Conference  for  Vet¬ 
erinarians. 

Presenting  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
Henry  Dunn  of  the  Wisconsin  Scientific 
Breeding  Institute,  the  Chicago  Veter¬ 
inarian  said  more  than  500  calves  have 
been  born  in  this  country  from  services 
to  frozen  semen.  The  first  “American- 
born”  calf  produced  by  this  new  pro¬ 
cess  was  delivered  last  May  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

British  scientists  found  that  glycerol 
and  a  gradual  freezing  to  -79  degrees 
Centigrade  preserves  semen  for  long 
periods.  Pregnancies  with  frozen  semen  * 
stored  as  long  as  18  months  have  been 
reported  in  England. 

Frozen  semen  can  be  stored  during 
the  light  breeding  season  and  reduces 
waste  now  experienced  with  liquid 
semen. 

—  A. A.  — 

IIRO ME  CROWDS  QUACK 

Maleic  Hydracide  (MH)  and  TCA 
are  catching  up  with  the  old  perennial 
weed  —  quackgrass.  But  both  chemi¬ 
cals  are  too  expensive  for  controlling 
large  areas  on  livestock  farms. 

So  until  cheaper  chemicals  come 
along,  sow  10  pounds  of  smooth  brome 
grass  with  your  legumes  on  quack- 
grass  land.  The  brome  does  a  good  job 
of  crowding  out  the  quackgrass,  and 
at  the  same  time  it’ll  give  you  top 
notch  hay,  pasture,  or  silage. 

Southern  types  of  brome  such  as 
Lincoln,  Fisher,  and  Achenbach  are 
better  than  Northern  types.  They  grow 
taller,  and  are  more  resistant  to  leaf 
rust  diseases. — Lester  H.  Smith 


Jamesway 

ms  y.s.  »»t  o>>. 


SAVES  MONEY  —  Replace¬ 
ment  parts  on  chain-type 
cleaners  often  equal  entire 
cost  of  a  new  Jamesway  in 
a  few  ^ears. 

SAVES  LABOR  —  Up  to  2 
hours  a  day.  Works  for  you 
every  day  cows  are  in  barn. 
REDUCES  WASTE  —  Mixes 
liquids  and  solids  in  gutter. 
Reduces  loss  of  yield  — 
boosting  plant  food. 

FITS  ANY  BARN  —  Works 
in  barns  with  1,  2,  3  or 
more  rows  of  cattle.  No 
need  to  rearrange  stalls 
and  stanchions.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall  now. 


New  Jamesway 
Shuttle-Stroke  Barn  Cleaner* 
installs  easier,  costs  less, 
cleans  better 

Yes,  he’s  cleaning  the  barn  and  it’s 
costing  him  less  .  .  .  for  today  it’s 
truly  cheaper  to  push  a  button  than 
a  shovel.  That’s  why  more  and  more 
dairymen  are  saving  hours  of  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  .  .  :  cutting  down 
on  high-priced  labor  ...  by  installing 
new,  low-cost  Jamesway  Barn  Clean¬ 
ers  and  other  Power  Ctjoring  equip¬ 
ment  now- 

They  know  that  Jamesway  Shuttle- 
Stroke  action  gives  advantages  not 
offered  by  chain-type  cleaners.  It’s 
easier  to  install.  Costs  less  to  own  and 
maintain.  Leaves  gutters  cleaner.  A 
Jamesway  Direct  Delivery  takes  the 
load  from  gutter  to  spreader  in  one 
continuous  push-pull  action  without 
gears,  chains  or  sprockets  in  the  gut¬ 
ter  to  break  or  replace  —  without  cor¬ 
ners  to  turn.  It  handles  once-a-day 
cleaning  with  ease.  Permits  cleaning 
by  hand  should  power  ever  fail. 

Jamesway ’s  complete  line  of  stalls, 
pens,  windows  and  Power  Choring 
equipment  assures  the  most  efficient, 
economical  and  sanitary  modern 
dairy  layout.  See  your  Jamesway 
dealer  now.  For  Free  Folders,  write 
your  nearest  branch  office,  Dept.  AG-454, 
.Tamps  TVrfef  Co. 


Unloads  his  silage 


No  silo  unloading  job  is  too  tough 
for  a  Jamesway  Power  Choring 
Silo  Unloader.  It  unloads  grass 
or  corn  silage,  frozen  or  un¬ 
frozen.  Breaks  up  chunks.  Im¬ 
proves  palatability.  Saves  feed 
and  time.  Prevents  silo  accidents. 


Ventilates  his  building 


I 


Jamesway  Power  Ventilation 
takes  moist,  clinging,  smelly  air 
out  of  your  barn  .  .  .  brings  in 
clean,  fresh  air.  It  reduces  pro- 
fit-robbing  drafts  and  sudden 
temperature  changes.  Works  bet¬ 
ter,  last  longer  because  it’s  built 
esneciallv  for  farm  buildings. 


*Palented  and  Patents  Pending 


WATER  CUPS  STALLS— STANCHIONS  FEED  TRUCKS 


Power  Choring  Cottle  Feeder 


Works  with  Silo  Unloader  , 
.to  make  entire  operation 
an  easy  push-button  job. 
Write  for  complete  details. 


Jamesway 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.' 


ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

FIRST  IN 


Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

POWER 


lot  Angeles  63,  Cal. 

CHftRING 


✓ 
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You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


IIP 

TTR  ApT? 

MINERALIZED 


SALT 


MORTON 


Feed  it  free  choice!  To  insure 
healthier,  stronger  cows  and 
calves  ...  a  bigger  calf  crop  . . . 
make  sure  your  breeding  cows 
get  plenty  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  Morton  T-M  Salt 
aids  your  cows  during  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  lactation . . .  helps  them 
make  greater  profits  for  you. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


HOW  A  GRASS  SILAGE  PROGRAM 

Saves  Labor  Costs  i  ©& 

WHEN  MADE  IN  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 

A  well  Integrated  grass  silage  program  can  save  you  many 
dollars  in  labor  costs  per  ton  of  feed.  Weather's  interference  in 
your  planned  program  is  limited.  You  can  retain  the  maximum 
value  of  your  crops  by  harvesting  at  just  the  right  time.  The  divi¬ 
dends  of  such  a  well  planned  program  will  be  measured  in  later 
production  and  milk  check  results. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life.  It's 
airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS  now  in  effect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  Universal 

UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


SAVE  WITH 
SAFETY  . .  , 
YOUR  MONEY 
EARNS  MORE 


Get  our  FREE  LIST  of  Federal  INSURED 
Savings  Assns.  paying  3'/2%  cur.  div. 

ALBERT  J.  CAPLAN  &  CO. 

Members  Phila.-Balto.  Stock  Exchange 
..  204  S.  15th  Street,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P"  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH:  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  G PH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

$g9S 


LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 

More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1,00.  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
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AO  SUPPORT  DOLLARS! 

AM  a  small  farmer  who  started  from 
scratch  ten  years  ago  and  have  never 
had  any  government  support  dollars!  I 
don’t  believe  our  government  has  any 
business  in  dealing  in  food  purchase  or 
loans  other  than  to  feed  its  armies.  Can 
you  look  forward  ten  or  twenty  years 
and  think  of  a  farm  prosperity  based 
on  begging  our  government  to  keep  us  ? 

Mr.  Farmer  (who  wants  the  sup¬ 
ports)  would  you  sanction  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  buying  cars,  refrigerators,  etc. 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  run¬ 
ning?  Industry  is  also  a  gigantic  busi¬ 
ness.  Its  products  are  not  perishable; 
they  could  be  stored! 

Times  always  change.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  changes  should  be  that  farmers 
should  solve  their  own  problems  as  a 
group.  With  our  modern  communica¬ 
tions,  it  could  be  done,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  only  part  in  it  would  be  to  see 
that  no  part  of  it  becomes  unfair  or 
monopolistic. 

As  I  read  the  letters  in  various  farm 
magazines,  I  find  some  who  think  about 
our  problems,  and  others  who  just  hope 
and  pray  for  Santa  Claus.  Others  think 
the  large  farmer  is  to  blame.  If  he  is, 
it’s  the  fault  of  those  who  want  sup¬ 
ports.  If  big  farmers  had  no  supports, 
a  good  share  of  them  would  fold  up. 

Too  many  people  make  money  from 
food  besides  farmers  —  a  lot  more 
money  than  we  do,  at  times.  I  believe 
we  should  have  more  of  the  consumer’s 
dollars.  How?  There  are  a  hundred 
ways. 

The  farmer  must  go  in  the  food  busi¬ 
ness;  it’s  big  .business  and  new  for  us. 
It  takes  money  and  some  years  of  plan¬ 
ning.  But  no  business  ever  made  a  dol¬ 
lar  without  planning  and  spending  first. 
The  power  of  the  farmer  is  great.  Will 
he  ever  use  it?  I  hear  there’s  7,000,000 
of  us.  Will  we  ever  learn  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  our  own  behalf?  It  could  be 
done! 


God  forbid  that  we  ever  become 
unionized  by  industrial  labor  union 
standards  as  we  know  them.  I  believe 
the  farm  editors  of  our  country  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job. — L.B.,  N.  Y, 

—  a. a.  — 

HOW  THEY  CONTROL 
ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

A  recent  question  about  controlling 
English  sparrows  brought  several  re¬ 
plies. 

M.  J.  Jewert  of  Chafee,  N.  Y.,  says 
he  has  had  success  with  the  Vail  Spar¬ 
row  Trap  which  he  purchased  from  the 
Farm  Service  Company,  Chicago  5,  Ill, 

Mrs.  A.  Ohol  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
says  her  husband  let  the  truck  and  the 
car  run  in  their  enclosed  garage  for 
about  15  minutes  and  that  the  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  killed  the  spar¬ 
rows.  She  also  points  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  airing  the  place  out  before 
anyone  goes  in! 

Fred  Laslett  of  Buskirk,  N.  Y.,  says 
that  some  years  ago  he  read  how  a 
farmer  in  Texas  mixed  wheat  and  whis¬ 
key  together  and  gave  it  to  the  spar¬ 
rows  and  they  got  so  drunk  they 
couldn’t  fly,  then  he  shoveled  them  up 
and  disposed  of  them. 

Rudolph  Droppa  of  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  enclosed  plans  for  a  sparrow 
trap  which  is  made  out  of  wire  with  a 
small  opening  something  like  an  old- 
fashioned  fly  trap. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Amadon,  Bennington,  Vt., 
says  that  he  was  in  an  accident  last 
fall  and  as  he  is  75  years  of  age  he 
hasn’t  been  able  to  do  much  so  he 
cleared  out  a  goodly  bunch  of  sparrows 
with  a  B.B.  gun. 

J.  E.  Bigelow  of  Milanville,  Pa.,  says 
that  you  can  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  English 
sparrows  by  scattering  some  small 
grain  in  secluded  places  and  after  they 
come  in  numbers,  pepper  them  with  a 
shotgun  using  very  small  shot. 


MATRIMONIAL  MUSIC 


T  HERE  is  nothing  quite  so  satisfying  in  the  springtime  as  the  picture  of  a 
*  husband  and  wife  making  garden  in  sweet  connubial  tranquility. 

Only  that  isn’t  always  the  picture.  All  too  frequently  the  head  of  the  house 
and  the'  little  woman  spend  more  time  yak-yaking  than  they  spend  planting 
radish  and  tomato  seed.  Mom  takes  a  basket  filled  with  packages  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seed  out  in  the  garden.  All  she  expects  Pop  to  do  is  spade  and  hoe 
and  rake  a  nice  big  patch  of  ground.  (Any  husband  should  be  willing  to  do 
that.)  Then  Pop  makes  little  trenches  in  the  mellow  earth  in  which  Mom  drops 
carrot  seed  and  beet  seed  and  bean  seed  and  pea  seed,  etc.,  until  he  loudly 
demands  to  know  if  she  thinks  he  is  Paul  Bunyan  or  something.  Pop  yells, 
“Why  should  I  pull  weeds  out  of  six  rows  of  parsnips  all  summer  when  I  don’t 
like  nasty  old  parsnips?” 

“Oh,  hush  up,”  Mom  says,  pulling  another  packet  of  seed  from  her  basket. 
“Next  thing  we  plant  is  cucumbers.” 

“Cucumbers!”  Pop’s  face  turns  purple.  “Me  plant  cucumbers!  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  the  spell  of  green  cucumber  cholera  morbus  I  had  last  summer?  Shall 
I  raise  another  crop  of  cholera  morbus?” 

Right  at  this  point  Mom,  with  a  very  worried  expression,  scratches  around 
in  the  dirt.  “Where  is  it?”  she  asks.  “Where  is  it?” 

‘Where  is  what?”  Pop  wipes  the  sweat  off  his  forehead. 

“My  petunia  bed !  Now  I  know  what  happened  fo  my  petunias !  You  spaded 
too  far  over  and  ruined  my  lovely  petunias!  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh!” 
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NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROASTED 


CHESTNUTS 


100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


$  |  P0ST- 

V  ■  PAID 


HESTNUT 
TREES 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
h  FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

Amazing  Bargain !  Famous 
'Stern’s  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
[—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

“MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES-  5  for  $  3.00 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  TO  for  ?  5.00 

Grade— 1-2  feet.  Plant  two  25  for  $1 0.00 
or  more  for  pollination.  *  postpaid 

HURRY!  Send  tash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 
or  money  back  anytime! 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  M2  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 


WOOD-WARMTH 
WOOD-FLAVOR 
WOOD- ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  — UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage'' 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo¬ 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-83,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NO  HOEING 

NO  SPRAYING 


NO  SHIELDS 

NO  W-E-E-D-S 


f  x  'y  i %  /  >  r  I 

Russell  weed  controlor 

Destroys  row  crop  weeds  fast! 
Root-pruning  is  stopped,  yields  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  tractor  speeds  doubled 
at  first  cultivation. 

isec  your  dealei  or  write  for  free  folder  No.  I  to 

W,LLI5  PFROMER,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


REPLACING  YARD  LIGHT 

Have  you  ever  had  trouble  replacing 
a  burned-out  bulb  in  a  high  light  such 
as  a  yard  light  or  mow  bulb?  The 
sketch  shows  how  I  do  it. 

Cut  off  a  piece  of  your  discarded 
milk  hose,  just  enough  to  make  one 


the  size  of  your  bulb.  Fasten  the  can 
on  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo  fish  pole, 
and  reach  up  and  unscrew  the  old  bulb 
and  screw  the  new  one  into  place.  You 
will  be  much  surprised  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  the  change. 

If  the  old  bulb  is  broken,  you  may 
have  to  put  in  another  coil  or  two  of 
the  hose  to  get  enough  pressure  to 
turn  out  the  broken  bulb  base,  but  one 
coil  is  enough  if  the  bulb  is  unbroken. 

— J.G. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SUMMER  CARE  OF 
FURY ACE 

Any  one  with  a  coal  or  wood  furnace 
in  his  basement  should  keep  open  the 
door,  damper,  and  check  door  or  lid  in 
smoke  pipe  all  summer.  If  these  are 
closed  for  six  or  eight  months,  damp¬ 
ness  will  accumulate  in  the  furnace 
and  pipes  and  cause  rust  to  injure  the 
firebox  and  eat  holes  in  the  smoke 
pipes.  I  have  had  a  furnace  in  our 
basement  for  over  fifty  years,  and  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  to  leave 
the  furnace  open  all  summer. — I.D. 

—  A. A.  — 

HANDY  OUTDOOR  FIRE 

We  have  an  outdoor  fire  (see  sketch) 
which  we  find  very  convenient  for 
cooking  with  kettles  and  for  roasting 
weiners,  etc.  Dig  a  shallow  pit  ten 
inches  deep,  find  an  old  steel  wheel  two 
and  one-half  to  four  feet  across,  and 
lay  on  four  or  more  stones  which  hold 


it  about  four  inches  high  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit.  This  will  make  a  grate 
for  burning  wood.  Lay  stones  on  end 
around  the  edge  to  keep  wind  from 
blowing  on  the  fire.  Set  two  upright 
posts  five  feet  high  with  crotches  for 
pole  to  rest  on.  You  can  burn  wood, 
cobs,  or  what  have  you. 

Makes  a  nice  place  to  roast  or  toast 
marshmallows,  weiners,  etc.  Makes  a 
nice  place  to  sit  by  on  a  chilly  evening, 
as  it  is  nice  and  warm  and  the  smoke 
keeps  mosquitoes  arid  other  insects 
away. — H.C.M. 


Use  the  best  Nitrate  of  Soda  ever  made ! 


r 

Vegetables  grow  profits  when  you 
give  them  a  fast  start  toward  early 
harvest  with  plenty  of  ARCADIAN 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda,  in  top¬ 
dressing  or  side-dressing.  It  provides 
the  quick  nitrogen  feeding  essential 
to  strong  growth,  top  yields  and 
early  maturity.  Ideal  for  sweet  corn, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  celery, 
spinach,  asparagus  and  other  fast¬ 
growing  crops. 


Top-dress  your  crops  now  with  this  new  nitrate  nitrogen  that’s 
in  top  condition  for  quick,  easy  application.  The  big,  square  crystals 
of  new  ARCADIAN©  American  Nitrate  of  Soda  are  triple-screened 
for  free-flowing  quality.  Easier  to  use  than  ever  before  —  available 
to  your  crop  even  in  cold,  wet  soil. 


Fruit  needs  nitrogen  early  in  the 

spring.  Apples,  peaches,  grapes  and 
other  fruits  get  a  faster  start  when 
you  top-dress  with  ARCADIAN 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Its 
quickly  available  nitrogen  improves 
fruit  set,  and  helps  assure  healthy 
deep-green  foliage  that  builds  max¬ 
imum  yields. 


Small  grains  pay  better  when  they 
get  extra  nitrogen  early.  Top-dress 
now  with  100  to  300  pounds  of 
ARCADIAN  American  Nitrate  of 
Soda  per  acre.  It  helps  grain  stool 
out  strong  with  more  stalks  per 
plant  and  more  heads  heavy  with 
grain  that  fills  out  well  before  hot 
weather.  ARCADIAN  American 
Nitrate  helps  you  get  more  bushels 
per  acre  of  better  grain  at  lower 
cost  per  bushel. 


BUY  NEW  ARCADIAN 

Nitrate  of  Soda  today! 


Get  this  free-flowing,  quick-acting, 
non-acid-forming,  all-nitrate  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  gives  you  16%  or  more  nitro¬ 
gen,  plus  the  extra  benefit  of  26% 
sodium  content.  Order  now  from 
your  fertilizer  dealer,  and  ask  for 
prompt  delivery.  Make  sure  it’s 
genuine  .  .  .  look  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
picture  on  every  bag. 


Nitrogen  Division  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Box  98,  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Indianapolis,  Ind.  •  Omaha,  Neb. 


(280)  20 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1 .  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


marshall 


Invite  you  to  try 


brothers 


$  Chicks  Proved  For  Farm  Efficiency  S 

with  these  added  features 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high 

net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks — fully  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever 

possible. 


•  Service  to  please  you. 
Marshall’s  offer 


•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.I  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Nichols-strain 

thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog,  new  prices. 
Write.,  call  or  wire  today.  Early  orders  pay  off 


marshall  brothers 
R.D.  5-E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


ONLY 

lie 

PER  CHICK 

lor  100  or  more 


10%$  chick 
for  1000  or  more 

PER 
CHICK 
for  3000  or  mors 
Prepaid 


lot 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

COCKERELS 

SAVE  MONEY— get  highest- 
quality  chicks  I  Balanced-Bred 
to  live,  grow  fast,  feather  rap¬ 
idly,  develop  quickly  into 
meaty  profitable  broilers! 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Safe 
arrival  and  30-day  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  ORDER  TO¬ 
DAY — or  send  for  free  folder  I 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  C  20 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

Ship _ (no.)  New  Hampshire  Cockerels - (Date) 

Payment  Enclosed _ Send  C.  O.  D - 

Name _ 


Address- 


Town. 


-State. 


(Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs  Ask  for  our  Fret 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im 
provement  We  have  the  Mt  Hope  Strain  White  Leg 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  White 
Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Rcd-Rock  (Sex  link)  Wt 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage 
C  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY  Box  A  McAlistervllle.  Pa 


Day-Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Write  ter  Circular  and  Prices 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
BOX  5V  —  —  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Are  All-Pullet  Flocks 
The  Most  Profitable  ? 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


A  RECENT  bulletin  from  Kentucky 
compares  the  value  of  all-hen 
flocks  with  all-pullet  flocks.  During  a 
5-year  period  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  26  more  eggs 
than  the  hens  during  the  winter;  and 
68  more  in  annual  production.  White 
Leghorn  pullets  outlayed  the  hens  in 
winter  production  by  an  average  of  32 
eggs  and  in  annual  production  by  an 
average  of  58  eggs. 

Mortality  of  the  hens  was  greater 
than  of  the  pullets.  For  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  it  was  8.3  per  cent 
and  for  the  White  Leghorns  2.2  per 
cent. 

Fertility,  hatch  of  total  eggs  and 
hatch  of  fertile  eggs  were  higher  for 
pullet  eggs  than  for  hen  eggs.  Chick 
livability  was  slightly  higher  for 
chicks  hatched  from  pullet  eggs  than 
for  those  hatched  from  hen  eggs. 

There  was  practically  no  difference 
in  winter  or  annual  production  of  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  from  pullets  or  hen’s  eggs. 


duced  10  more  eggs  than  the  flocks 
with  less  than  70  per  cent  pullets. 

“The  lower  returns  for  the  all-pul¬ 
let  flocks  were  due  to  the  difference 
in  size  of  the  eggs  produced,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer.  The  return  per  hour  of  labor 
for  the  flocks  with  less  than  70  per 
cent  pullets  was  81.1  cents;  for  those 
with  70-99  per  cent  pullets  90.0  cents; 
and  for  those  with  all  pullets,  81.2 
cents. 

“For  heavy  breeds,  the  all-pullet 
flocks  produced  eggs  at  an  average 
cost  of  50.1  cents  per  dozen,  as  against 
57.1  cents  per  dozen  for  flocks  with 
less  than  100  per  cent  pullets.  There 
was  a  difference  of  19  eggs  in  produc¬ 
tion.  The  returns  were  considerably 
higheT  for  the  latter  group  than  for  the 
all-pullet  flocks.  However,  because  of 
the  considerably  higher  cost  for  the 
latter  group,  the  return  per  hour  of  la¬ 
bor  was  50.4  cents  as  compared  with 
68.5  cents  for  the  all-pullet  flocks. 


Raising  pullets  is  one  of 
the  important  jobs  of  the 
poultry  year.  First,  choose 
a  system  and  then  stick  to 
it.  One  of  the  simplest 
ways  to  brood  a  few 
chicks  is  with  a  heat  lamp. 
Did  you  read  the  article 
on  page  30  of  the  last 
issue? 


Much  of  the  same  differences  in  egg 
production  appeared  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Home  Egg-laying  Contest  where 
the  pullets  exceeded  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  of  the  hens  by 
55  eggs.  The  birds  in  this  contest  were 
practically  all  heavy  breeds. 

The  records  from  both  of  the  above 
states  show  that  the  pullet  flocks  laid 
the  most  eggs.  The  same  is  true  in 
New  York  State. 

Even  though  the  pullets  have  a 
higher  annual  production,  will  the 
value  of  their  eggs  exceed  that  of  the 
hens  when  the  larger  number  of  small 
eggs  they  lay  is  considered? 

Figures  Tell  the  Story 

C.  D.  Kearl  gives  part  of  the  answer 
in  Cornell  Bulletin  864,  “Commercial 
Poultry  Farm  Management  in  New 
York  State”.  He  says: 

“The  usual  practice  of  New  York 
poultrymen  is  to  have  either  all  pul¬ 
lets  or  a  high  proportion  of  pullets  in 
their  laying  flocks.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  commercial  flocks 
with  enough  hens  to  permit  study  of 
the  relationship  of  pullet  to  non-pullet 
flocks.  The  farms  with  light  breeds, 
such  as  Leghorns,  were  placed  in  three 
groups;  less  than  70  per  cent  pullets, 
70-99  per  cent  pullets,  and  all  pullets. 
More  of  the  heavy  breed  flocks  were 
all  pullet,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
get  any  further  breakdown  on  flocks 
having  less  than  100  per 
cent  pullets.” 

“For  light  breed 
flocks  with  less  than  70 
per  cent  pullets,  the  cost 
per  dozen  was  53.0  cents. 

For  those  with  70-99  per 
cent  pullets,  the  cost 
was  52.2  cents.  For  all¬ 
pullet  flocks  it  was  51.4 
cents. 

The  returns  per  dozen 
for  the  first  group  were 
55.5  cents;  and  for  the 
second  groups  55.9  cents; 
and  for  the  all-pullet 
flocks,  53.8  cents.  The 
all-pullet  flocks  pro- 


“This  would  indicate  that  keeping  a 
few  (15-20  per  cent)  .of  the  light  breed 
hens  for  a  second  year  of  production 
and  keeping  only  pullets  in  heavy 
breed  flocks  are  sound  business  prac¬ 
tices.” 

These  figures  also  show  that  Leg¬ 
horn  flocks  in  New  York  State  paid 
better  than  the  heavy  breeds. 

—  A.  a.  — 

PERMANENT  VS.  COLOM 
SYSTEM  OF  BROODING 

OR  YEARS  the  colony  system  of 
brooding  chickens  has  been  one  of 
the  most  common  methods  of  brooding 
chickens  in  large,  as  well  as  small, 
numbers  in  the  Northeast.  But,  with 
changing  times  and  the  trend  toward 
more  winter  brooding  and  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  efficiency,  many  poultrymen 
have  turned  to  permanent  brdoder 
houses.  However,  probably  even  under 
present  conditions,  the  colony  system 
is  still  the  best  system  for  farms  where 
less  than  1,000  chicks  are  to  be  brood¬ 
ed.  Where  more  than  this  number  are 
reared,  a  permanent  broodqr  house  and 
range  shelters  are  a  must. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  work  of 
caring  for  2  or  3  thousand  or  more 
chicks  in  portable  brooder  houses  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  field  in  lots  of  250  to  400 
in  each  house  will  call  for  much  more 
labor  than  the  same  number  in  one 
building.  This  is  particularly  true 


where  coal  stoves  are  used.  Of  course, 
you  can  haul  the  houses  in  close  to¬ 
gether  during  a  part  of  the  brooding 
season,  but  the  caretaker  still  has  to 
make  his  rounds  in  the  open  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

For  these  several  reasons,  perman¬ 
ent  brooder  houses  have  increased  in 
popularity  in  recent  years,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  labor  efficiency  and 
savings  in  fuel,  since  one  central  heat¬ 
er  may  provide  heat  for  brooding  for 
the  entire  building.  Flocks  of  chicks  of 
most  any  size  from  200  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  may  be  grown  in  one  pen  in  such 
houses,  depending  on  how  the  building 
is  used.  Large  flocks  make  it  possible 
to  use  carriers  or  automatic  feeders 
and  other  labor-saving  equipment. 

Most  any  type  of  building  may  be 
used  as  a  permanent  brooder  house. 
Some  poultrymen  have  converted  lay¬ 
ing  houses  into  brooder  houses.  New 
houses  are  being  built  much  wider  than 
a  few  years  ago.  Some  are  as  much  as 
50  or  60  feet  wide  and  two  or  three 
stories  high.  The  new  buildings  may  be 
built  of  wood  or  cinder  block  con¬ 
struction. 

Usually  it  is  advisable  to  insulate 
permanent  brooder  houses  to  save  fuel 
and  to  give  better  protection  against 
temperature  changes.  Commercial  in¬ 
sulation,  shavings  or  sawdust  are  used 
for  insulating  fill  in  walls  and  ceiling 
of  buildings  of  wood  construction. 
Wooden  buildings  are  easier  to  insu¬ 
late,  although  the  spaces  in  cinder 
blocks  may  be  filled  with  mica  insu¬ 
lation.  Heat  loss  is  greatest  through  the 
roof,  consequently,  it  is  the  first  and 
most  important  place  to  insulate  any 
building. 

The  chief  objection  to  a  permanent 
brooder  is  its  cost  and  the  danger  of 
disease  from  soil  contamination  if  the 
birds  run  out-of-doors  on  the  land  year 
after  year.  The  permanent  brooder 
works  best  for  broilers  or  to  start 
chickens  that  are  to  be  grown  as  re¬ 
placement  stock. 

Of  course,  if  the  replacement  chicks 
are  started  during  the  early  winter 
months,  they  should  be  grown  entirely 
in  confinement  as  it  will  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  transfer  them  to  the  range 
when  they  are  ready  to  lay  or  laying. 
However,  when  they  are  kept  in  con¬ 
finement,  proper  precautions  should  be 
followed  to  see  that  such  pullets  are 
not  crowded  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  growth,  as  this  encourages 
cannibalism. 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits — whether  you 
specialize  m  meat  or  eggs.  Clem¬ 
ents  Chicks  are  backed  by  43 
years  breeding  for  greater  profit 
abilities.  An  ever-increasing  nura 
ber  of  poultrymen  confirm  our 
claims  by  ordering  year  after 
year.  Select  the  cross  or  breed 
’hat  fits  your  need. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production — 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets).  R.  < 
REOS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production — 

WHITE  ROCKS.  R.  I  REDS.  BARRED 
ROCKS 

for  Broilers— WHITE  ROCKS.  SEX-LINK 
COCKERELS.  Pominan  WHITE  ROCK 
N.  H  CROSS 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winteroort  190)  for  tnfor 
(nation  and  orices — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS/  INC. 

ROUTE  24  WINTERPORT  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


CAe^6e/t 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Larue  Type  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  * 
White  Rocks.  IL  1.  Beds.  &  New  Hampshire  I Jed* 
Ued-ltock  Cross  Also  Started  4  to  ti  weeks  old  wm« 
Leghorn  Bullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  eto. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAliiterville.  r». 


A 
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CHLOROMERGER  IMP 
I  U.S.  Patent  Office  Reg.  No.  548960 

The  all  plastic  water  chlorinator  for  the  Farm 
shallow  well  water  supply.  Attached  to  the 
water  line  of  your, pump  it  operates  automatic¬ 
ally.  Makes  your  drinking  water  as  safe  as 
I  the  best  municipal  water  supply.  Sulphur 
tastes  and  odors  are  completely  removed.  In¬ 
stalled  in  thirty  minutes.  Costs  $70.00  with  a 
lifetime  guarantee.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  country  and  thirteen  foreign 
countries.  I 

Electric  models  for  municipal  water  supplies, 
swimming  pools,  schools,  and  sewage  chlorina¬ 
tion.  Write  for  literature.  Dealer  territory 
available. 

THE  CHLOROMERGER  CO. 

ATHENS  —  NEW  YORK 


LITTLE  BROOK  FARMS 

ANNUAL  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  SALE 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK,  at  the  farm  located 
4  miles  south  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Madison 
Co.  4  miles  south  of  Route  20,  only  1  mile 
east  of  Route  13  on  East  road  to  New  Wood- 
stock.  25  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  26 
—  11:00  A.M. 

92  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  92 

Mostly  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  Blood  Tested  within 
30  days,  Examined  for  Pregnancy,  Vacc. 
against  Shipping  Fever. 

70  HEIFERS  BRED  FOR  FALL!! 

25  FROM  DAMS  WITH  FROM  400  TO  600  LBS. 
FAT  ON  2x  MILKING. 

2  Yearling  sires  selling  —  A  son  of  PABST 
REGAL  from  a  "VG"  dam  with  602  fat,  16,164 
Milk  in  299  days  on  2x.  —  A  son  of  PABST 
ROAMER  from  a  very  good  heifer  now  mak¬ 
ing  500  lbs.  fat  at  3  yrs.  45  HEIFERS  bred 
to  him. 

THE  QUALITY  AND  BREEDING  WILL 
PLEASE  THE  MOST  CRITICAL. 
PERSONALLY  SELECTED  BY  THE  OWNER 
FROM  THE  BEST  HERDS  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE. 

Catalogs  at  ringside.  Lunch  Available.  Sale  in 
large  tent. 

Little  Brook  Farms,  Harold  B.  Lee,  Owner 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Managers  and  Auctioneers 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  INC.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

WEST.  N.  Y.  JERSEY  SALE 


SAT.,  MAY  1—1  P.M. 

Fairgrounds 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

50  HEAD  of  REG. 

JERSEYS 

One  yearling  bull  out  of  a  988  lb.  dam.  Fresh 
and  heavy  springing  cows  with  records  up  to 
698  lbs.  fat.  Bred  and  open  heifers  suitable 
for  4-H  Club  animals.  Numerous  prize  win¬ 
ners  with  splendid  production.  Many  fall 
freshening  heifers.  Mostly  calf.  vac.  Many 
from  accr.  herds. 

For  catalog,  write:  GENE  SLAGLE,  Auctioneer 
«  Jales  Manager 

*97  W.  8th  Ave.  Columbus  1,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  BEEF  HEIFER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  April  24,  1:00  P.  M. 

N-  '.  S.  Fairgrounds,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

fflsh  duality,  selected  Hereford  and  Angus  heifers  ai 
ottered.  70  registered  and  grade,  open  and  bred  heif 
ers  have  been  consigned. 

A  few  selected  bulls  will  also  be  sold.  Cattle  can  b 
inspected  from  12  Noon  Friday  prior  to  the  sale 
sale  sponsored  by  Central  New  York  Beef  Breeders 
Association. 

ROBERT  ADSIT,  Sales  Manager 

Wri.  .  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer 

for  t  |  Sal8S  ManaBer’  380  Federal  Bldg.,  Syracus 


W  A  N  T  4%  MILK? 


BUY  AYRSHIRES  THROUGH 
The  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc. 

Any  Age,  Any  Quantity. 

Contact — 

FRED  EMMICK,  Secretary — Box  104 
Oxford.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oxford  8-5411 


't’or  additional  livestock  advertising 
see  P.  23. 


Farmers 

They  Save  Chores 

r\AIRY  farming  can  be  made  less 
“-'burdensome  even  though  the  aver¬ 
age  dairyman  lifts  more  than  500  tons 
a  year,  according  to  four  New  York 
dairymen  who  took  part  in  a  Farm  and 
Home  Week  discussion  at  Cornell. 

John  Widger  of  Ellicottville,  Catta¬ 
raugus  County,  who  houses  his  dairy  in 
a  conventional  stanchion  barn  but 
milks  them  in  an  elevated  milking  par¬ 
lor  said,  “I’m  sold  on  this  setup.  When 
the  cows  walk  from  their  stanchions 
to  the  parlor  they  are  helping  with  the 
chores  by  carrying  the  milk  to  the  op¬ 
erator  and  his  machines.”  He  said  that 
the  milk  house  was  built  next  to  the 
parlor  to  reduce  the  amount  of  walking 
and  carrying  of  milk  to  a  minimum. 

Stanley  Chittenden,  a  Columbia 
County  dairyman  from  New  Lebanon, 
said  that  he,  too,  milks  his  cows  in  an 
elevated  milking  parlor  while  housing 
them  in  stanchion  barns  equipped  with 
gutter  cleaners. 

Milk  is  carried  by  a  pipeline  from 
the  cows  directly  to  40  quart  cans 
in  the  adjacent  milk  room.  The  grain 
is  kept  overhead  and  is  fed  by  turning 
a  crank  at  the  feed  manger  of  each 
stall.  The  dry  cows  and  heifers  are 
kept  in  a  loose  housing  set-up.  There  is 
also  a  silo  unloader  for  two  of  the 
silos. 

A  50-year-old  stanchion  barn  and 
lack  of  help  was  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  Wilbur  Lehning  and  his  father  of 
Boston,  Erie  County.  In  June,  1952, 
they  put  in  200  feet  of  glass  pipeline 
to  carry  the  milk  to  the  milk  house. 

To  have  success  with  any  pipeline, 
according  to  Lehning  it  must  be  kept 
clean.  “We  clean  ours  without  taking 
it  down,  using  the  method  recommend¬ 
ed  by  health  authorities.  And  when 
we  changed  to  a  bulk  milk  tank  the 
butterfat  test  went  up.” 

When  the  Albright  Brothers  from 
Athens,  Greene  County,  had  the  job 
of  replacing  a  dairy  barn  that  they 
lost,  they  decided  to  try  pen  stabling. 
Speaking  for  his  three  brothers,  Wil¬ 
liam  described  their  new  barn  as  a 
pole-constructed  “U”  shaped  building. 

“The  straw  is  stored  in  the  bedded 
area  where  it  is  needed.  To  bed  the 
cows  we  put  the  straw  through  our 
field  chopper  and  blow  it  over  the  area. 
The  hay  is  stored  in  ground  level  mows 
that  have  feeding  racks  on  several 
sides.  The  cows  stick  their  heads  right 
in  the  mow  to  eat  the  hay.  The  silage 
is  fed  mechanically  in  a  long  narrow 
bunk  from  out  of  a  tower  silo.” 

Summarizing  the  discussions,  Prof. 
T.  E.  Wiley  of  Cornell  stated  that  the 
industrial  revolution  has  finally  hit  the 
dairy  barn.  “Dairymen  are  finding  that 
the  principles  of  bulk  handling,  mech¬ 
anization,  production  line  technique 
and  specialization  of  work  areas  that 
have  been  profitable  to  industry  are 
also  money-makers  in  the  dairy  barn.” 


"Just  because  you  caught  Daddy 
off  guard  twenty  years  ago  doesn't 
mean  you  know  everything  about 
men!" 


is  A  BULL  EATING  UP 


A  bull  is  just  too  expensive  to  keep  in  these  days  of 
high  costs. 

A  bull  means  extra  bills  to  pay  .  .  .  extra  time  away 
from  your  other  work. 

More  and  more  of  the  45,000  dairymen-members  of 
NYABC  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  are  saving 
more— and  earning  more— by  getting  rid  of  their  bulls,  and 
instead,  breeding  100%  artificially  to  NYABC  sires. 

Artificial  breeding  to  NYABC  sires  not  only  brings  them 
substantial  savings  but,  DHIA  figures  prove,  gets  them 
higher  producing  herds  that  add  up  to  more  profits. 

Find  out  how  NYABC  service 
can  save  you  money.  Write  for 
free  information  today. 

Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 
SHOW  AND  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1954 

8  BULLS  56  HEIFERS 

(mostly  bred) 

Judging  Pavilion  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Tops  from  the  leading 
Herds  of  the  East. 

For  catalog  and  dinner 
reservations  contact 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX 
Sale  Manager,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Stanley  61Y21. 


Holser’s  Valley  Farm 
HOLSTEIN  SALE 

SATURDAY— April  24 

SCHAGHTICOKE,  NEW  YORK 
Sale  held  on  the  Rensselaer  County  Fair 
Grounds  at  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  20  miles  north 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.  at  junction  of  Routes  40  and 
67. 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  40 

Bang’s  Certified,  T.B.  Accredited,  Bang’s  Vaccinated, 
Eligible  to  go  aniywhere. 

Greatest  Concentration  of  Burke  and  Ormsby  Breeding 
Ever  Offered  Anywhere!! 

By  Great  Sires  out  of  Dams  with  Records  up  to  Over 
700  lbs.  Fat!! 

5  Daughters  of  Amcana  Dictator  Model  (Son 
of  $4400.  Maytag  Brood  cow).  3  Daughters 
and  1  son  of  Weber  Hazelwood  Burke  Raven 
Now  in  use  at  Pabst  Farms). 

2  Daughters  of  Pabst  Roamer  Dean  Walker 
Lad  (All-American  show  son  of  Pabst  Roamer). 
1  daughter  of  Wis  Leader,  (Gold  Medal,  Ex¬ 
cellent  $13,000  sire). 

Make  sure  you  attend  this  great  sale  of  the 
breed's  most  famous  blood  lines. 

Sale  Starts  12:00  Noon — Under  Cover — Lunch  Available. 
JOHN  H.  HOL3ER,  Owner  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Managers  and  Auctioneers 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKU3,  INC  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

7th  Wayne  County  Consignment  Sale 

April  29,  1954—12:30  P.M.— Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

60  HEAD— 2  Bulls— 20  Cows 

35  Bred  Heifers  —  3  Open  Heifers 

Many  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale,  and  an  especially  fine  lot  of  bred  heifers  due  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall.  Nearly  all  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  The  two  young  bulls 
are  good  enough  to  go  into  service  anywhere.  This  annual  sale  has  always  featured  the 
herd  improving  kind  of  cattle,  sold  at  sensible  prices. 

Some  of  the  well  known  bulls  represented  with  daughters  in  the  sale  include:  Fra-Mar 
Pharoah,  Douglaston  Baron  Kenyon,  Moreau  Farms  Chief,  McDonald  Farms  Pre  Leader, 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Valor,  Coldspring’s  B.  R.  Keystone,  Silver  Forest  Farms  Royal, 
McDonald  Farms  Adonis,  Gardenville  King’s  Chancellor,  etc. 

The  very  best  herds  of  this  area  are  represented  in  the  sale,  and  there  is  no  better  time 
than  now  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  herd  for  greater  profit. 

Lunch  and  catalogs  available  at  sale. 

Managed  by 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CO-OPERATIVE,  INC. 

1606  East  Erie  Boulevard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Eloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


REG.  RED  Polls — Dispersion  Sale.  4  cows,  3  two  yr. 
old  heifers,  3  yearling  heifers,  1  11  month  old  hull,  re¬ 
cently  imported  from  Canada,  Dams  record  with  first 
calf  12.138  milk,  434  fat.  Good  producers  of  both  milk 
&  beef.  Low  prices,  must  sell.  Myles  Byer,  Albion, 
N.  Y..  R.  4.  Fhone  Waterport,  4198. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 


MILK,  BEEF,  gentle,  easy  keepers!  Well  bred,  service 
age  bull.  Polled,  Horned  calves,  matched  pair  for 
oxen.  Few  heifers.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


BROWN  Swiss  calves,  Lee's  Hill  bloodlines.  Edward 
Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SELLING  at  the  Beef  Cattle  Sale,  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
April  17 : — One  Queen  Mother  and  three  Blackcap  yearl¬ 
ing  heifers,  sired  by  Seven  Lakes  Kommander.  Selling 
at  the  Beef  Cattle  Sale  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  24: — 
Two  Erica  and  one  Blackcap  heifer  sired  by  Seven 
Lakes  Kommander  and  bred  to  Ankonian-131.  and  one 
Blackcap  yearling  open  heifer.  E.  H.  Gleason  &  Son, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS — 2  cows,  horned;  one  wltn  bull  call 
Francis  Warner,  Chenango  Forks,  R.  D.  1,  New  York. 
Route  369. 


REGISTERED  Hereford*  for  Sale:  20  yearling  bulls, 
30  yearling  heifers.  Sited  by  our  four  great  herd  sires. 
The  kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning. 
We  have  also  for.  sale  200  yearling  grade  heifers  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y 


YOUR  Choice  Hereford  steer  calves  weighing  400  lbs. 
up  will  hold  until  pasture  if  purchased  now.  Zenda 
Farms — 1000  Islands — Clayton.  N.  Y.  Clinton  Maldoon, 
Mgr.,  Office  Phone  218. 


REGISTERED  Herefords.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers, 
also  bred  grade  cows  and  heifers.  T.B.  accredited, 
Bangs  certified.  O.  W.  Skutt,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

SIX  HEREFORD  cows  calving  in  April  by  registered 
sire.  Byron  Dewey,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Angus  Bulls  of  service  age.  Bred  heif¬ 
ers  and  cows.  Open  heifers.  Popular  families  and  blood¬ 
lines.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  Farm,  Valatie, 
N.  Y.  Chatham  26491. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  Shetlands.  1954  weanlings  by  cham¬ 
pions.  $200.00  to  $450.00.  Top  show  prospects  and 
breeding  stock.  Our  ponies  love  children.  Wild  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm,  South  Byfield,  Mass. 


20  REGISTERED  Morgans  For  Sale.  Mares  and  Stal¬ 
lions.  ages  1  to  19.  For  show  and  pleasure  buy  a 
Morgan.  Visitors  invited  —  Writ  foi  details.  UVM 
Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Tel.  40. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars,  bred  gilts,  pigs 
all  ages  for  breeders.  Can  ship  OK.  Good  stock.  C.  W. 
Hillman.  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

CHESTER  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs,  7 
to  8  weeks  old,  $13.00  ea.  10  to  11  weeks  old,  $16.00 
ea.  Inoculation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted.  Ship  two  or 
more  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44 
Arlington  ltd.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2-0086 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer, 

Penna. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterviile  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


SAINT  Bernard  Puppies — immediate  delivery — priced 
reasonably — Dr.  Stewart  Gay.  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monti- 
cello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099. 

REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups.  From  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Males  $15.00,  Females  $12.00.  Regis¬ 
tration  paper  $1.00  extra.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


FARM  raised  Boxers.  Ears  trimmed.  Must  sell.  Dayton 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp¬ 
shire®  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  7,  Pa 

ZIMMER'S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner.  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Galluprille,  N.  Y. 

CAPONS  $57.00  per  100.  4%  weeks  old.  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  including 
Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird  and  Peacbblow 
Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  information  upon 
request.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  Information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc..  Route  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  puRorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm.  Maine.  N.  Y 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75  per  1 10 — $4.50  per  220 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery, 
Strausstown,  Pa. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economjpF- 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Harnp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9.082. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supplv 
the  1  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS— Contest  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free 
circular  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda.  N  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values  1  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  Approved,  pullorum  clean  2S  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $8.95 — 100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  Lgg  Breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  (Record  Of  Performance) 
males.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  price  iist.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries  Dept.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
inquire.  Erwin  Willis,  North  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  mans 
vears  ol  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. _ _ _ _ _ 

BIG  DANISH  Brown  Leghorns,  chicks,  eggs,  circular 
free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 

POULTRYMAN’S  HANDY  SERVICE:  Price  list  avail¬ 
able.  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  New  York. 


PULLETS 


WHITE  Leghorn  Pullet  Chicks.  Approved  —  pullorum 
clean  —  Brenders  Strain.  $37.00  per  100.  Lafayette 
Farm,  Red  Hook,  N  Y. 


BANTAMS 


DARK  Cornish— Beautiful  Midgets.  Super  meat  breed. 
Hatching  eggs.  Circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen, 
Indiana. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2. 
Penna.  _ 

TURKEY  POULTS  —  Beltsville  Whites  now  available. 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands  in  December.  Lukert’s 
Hatchery.  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Center  Moriches 
3-0427. _ 

C.  LUKAS — New.  improved,  heavy  broad  white  poults. 
Some  choice  dates  still  open.  Also  hatching  eggs. 
S5%  fertility  guarantee.  Never  Pullorum  reactor.  Write 
for  prices  ana  dates.  Ridgewood  Turkey  Farm  and 
Hatchery.  Paramus,  N.  J. 

STATE — OF — MAINE  Quality  Poults — Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 

TURKEY'  Poults— Nebraskans,  Beltsville  Whites.  Bronze 
and  White  Holland.  White  Pekin  Ducks  (The  famous 
L.I.  Strain) — Write  or  phone  Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East 
Moriches,  N.  Y. — Tel.  No.  Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
Richfield  2,  Pa 

ROUEN  DUCKS — Giant  10  lb.  stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen.  Indiana. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00 
Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea.  Aylesburys.  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse, 
White,  Brown  China  Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
Giant  Chicks.  Circular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting, 
Penna. 


GREATEST  Assortment  of  the  World’s  Famous  Long 
Island  Pekins  ever  offered  to  general  public.  Day  old 
Ducklings — started  Ducklings— Hatching  eggs — year¬ 
lings  now  in  production.  Floyd  Mott — Eastport,  New 
York. 


GEESE 


WHITE  Chinese  Goslings,  $1.00  each  In  lots  of  ten, 
postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed,  good  stock,  high 
hatchability.  Howard  Butler,  Otego,  New  Y'ork. 


GEESE 


GEESE,  Goslings,  Eggs — Dewlap,  Toulouse,  Pilgrim, 
Embden,  African  Buff  SeDastapol.  goslings  $2.00;  egus 
$1.00.  White  &  Broun  Chinese  goslings  $1.50,  eggs 
75c.  Ducks,  Ducklings.  Eggs — Giant  Kouen,  Pekin.  Buff, 
Crested  White,  Blue  Sweede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black 
East  India;  White.  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  Duck¬ 
lings  50c.  Eggs  20c.  White,  Fawn  and  White  Indian 
Runners,  Mallards,  Ducklings  25c,  Eggs  15c.  High  class, 
prize  winning  stock.  E.  T.  Staines.  N.  Chili,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices.  William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  2, 
New  York. 

TOULOUSE  or  Chinese  Goslings.  $1.75.  lloucn  Duck¬ 
lings.  $.45.  Turkens,  $.40.  Partridge  Cochins,  $.45. 
kraucanas  (blue  egg  chickens)  $.75.  Fairview  Farms. 
Randall,  New  York. 

BABY  GEESE — White  China  Purebred  Stock.  Reason¬ 
able,  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Northnode  Farm,  West 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

PILGRIM  goslings  from  Exhibition  stock.  Frances 
Meddaugh.  Purling,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS— With  Inherited  Ruggedness.  Many  popular 
varieties.  Shalimar  Farms,  Medina,  5A,  Ohio. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits  I  Pedigreed  I  Prolific!  Cash 
markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
oookletl  Rockhil)  Ranch,  Sellersville  24.  Penna. 

ANGORA  Rabbits,  breeding  age.  Dorothy  Ossmann. 
Box  16S,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7,  Concord.  N.  H 
Tel.  4498. 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 

.  - 

LIVE  LONGER,  Fefel  Defter,  eating  Riolern  juiceful 
uncolored  oranges  grapefruit.  $2.59  bushel.  Rioleruag 
Palatka.  Florida. 

ONE  POUND  tin  soft  maple  cream  and  one  pint 
grade  A  maple  syrup  $2.70,  postpaid  third  zone.  All 
new  crop  products.  Free  price  list.  Deane  Hatch.  R.  2. 
Woodstock.  Vermont. 


PLANTS 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry,  raspberry  plants.  Leading  va¬ 
rieties — circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm.  Bernhards  Bay. 
New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  Don’t  buy  solely  on  price!  Buy 
quality  State  Inspected  plants  that  grow!  Leading  va¬ 
rieties.  Free  catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  Box  E.  Boxford. 
Massachusetts. 

QUALITY  Vegetable  Plants,  Grown  on  virgin  soil. 
Rigid  program  against  disease.  All  plants  hand  selected. 
Good  delivery  guaranteed.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant: 
599-$2.99,  l,990-$3.50.  Onion  and  Cabbage,  $1.25  per 
1,999,  Express  collect.  Bell  Plant  Farms,  Ashburn, 
Georgia. 

NEW  Improved  Coleman  onion  planters,  $84.59.  A. 
Rehm,  R.  D.  4  Bridgeton,  N.  J 

STRAWBERRY  Specialists.  53  varieties.  New  giants  3 
inches  across.  New  everbearer.  Nice  plants.  Test  plants 
free.  Pennholir.  Farms.  Carpenter,  Ohio. 

CERTIFIED  Superfection ;  Streamliner:  Gem  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  50-$2.99,  Premier,  190-82.75.  Latham, 
Taylor,  Indian  Summer  raspberries,  199-$6.59;  Post¬ 
paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm.  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  folder.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre.  Pa. 

STATE  Inspected  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants.  Howard 
(Premier).  Catskill.  Fairfax,  Sparkle,  Temple,  Robin¬ 
son.  25-$1.59,  59-$2  25:  190-$3.50.  Postpaid.  Free 

catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  Boxford,  Mass. 

BERRY  Plant  "Special”— Red  Raspberries:  12  Latham, 
6  Sunrise,  6  Indian  Summer — Everbearing.  Bearing  age. 
75  Premier  Strawberry  Plants— June  bearing.  25  Gem 
Everbearing  Strawberry  plants.  Above  collection.  $4.49 
postpaid.  Also  Premier  Strawberry  plants,  $1.99 — 109, 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants,  $1.50-50,  $2.50 — 
100.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants,  $1.75—12,  bearing 
age.  All  freshly  dug — postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett.  West 
Chazy,  N  Y. _ _ 

STRAWBERRY  plants,  Vermont  grown,  from  hardy, 
vigorous,  virus  free  stock.  State  inspected.  Howards. 
Catskill.  Sparkle.  50— $2.00:  100— $3.15;  250— $7.00; 

500 — $12.00:  1,000 — $21.00.  Trimmed.  Postpaid.  Rev. 

Kenneth  Berry,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Howard  17,  Fairfax.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Temple,  Catskill  and  Sparkle,  100 — $2.25,  500 — 
$8i50.  1,000— $16.00.  Mary  Washington  and  Paradise 
asparagus  roots:  Large  year  old  roots,  100 — $2.25,  500 — 
$8.00.  1,000 — $15.00.  Drew’s  Nursery.  Agawam.  Mass. 

STATE  Inspected  Strawberry  plants.  Write  for  list.  M. 
Ingersoll.  Mapleview.  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS:  100  medium  bulbs.  Gorgeous  colors.  25 
prize  varieties.  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores,  Georgetown,  New  Y'ork. 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed  colors,  about  20  varieties  of 
the  better  kinds.  Medium  size  $11.85  per  thousand, 
blooming  size  $7.65,  small  size  (not  bulbletsf  $3.85. 
Bulblets,  $1.10  quart.  All  postpaid.  II.  ly;  Gordon. 
Soutliold,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIA  Tubers — giants  and  cactus.  $1.50  dozen.  Mrs 
George  Mostert,  Delhi,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs— 100  large  or  150  medium,  all 
colors,  mixed  $3.00  postpaid.  State  Inspected.  M. 
Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


CENUINE  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed  $1.75  per 
pound  F.O.B.  tor  orders  of  ten  pounds  or  more.  Guar¬ 
anteed  free  of  bedstraw.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden.  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

May  1  Issue . . 

May  15  Issue . 

...Closes  Anril  30 

June  5  Issue . 

June  19  Issue . 

SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken- 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms.  Clymer,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


NURSERY  Stock:  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  roses,  shrilly 
berry  plants.  Top  quality,  fast  growing,  early  bearing 
stock  at  bargain  prices.  Get  our  big  full  color,  free 
catalog.  Attach  25c  to  this  ad  and  we  will  send  with 
our  free  catalog  a  hand  pruning  knife  worth  $1.00. 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville  9,  N.  Y. 


GROW  Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals.  Landscape  ever¬ 
greens.  Profitable.  Quality  planting  stock.  Wholesale 
prices.  Free  list.  Planting  guide  Suncrest  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Dept.  AA  Johnstown.  Pa. 


MULTIFLORA  rose  fence,  strong  three  year  bushes; 
50-$4.75  ppd.,  100-S7.50  expressed.  Eugene  Kaplan. 
Chicora.  Pa. 


FASCINATING  Flower  Magazine  —  free — send  stamp. 
Tobe’s.  Niagara-on-the-Lake  18,  Canada. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain. 
R.  D.  4.  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-8282. 


HAY — First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Timothy-wheat 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Phone  92885. 


TWENTY  tons  hay.  Alostly  timothy  string  tied,  $14  00. 
No  business  Saturday— Phone  4837.  Milford  Crandall, 
Andover,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WOOL— Raw  Furs,  Highest  Market  Prices  Paid.  Ship 
Direct  to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

t _ 

WANTED:  We  are  interested  in  'rure  Unadulterated 
Honey  for  resale  in  our  place  to  the  Consumer. 
Thompson  Farm.  R.D.  4,  Box  121,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Flume  pipe.  2’  or  3’  diameter.  Old  smoke¬ 
stack  would  do.  Herbert  Ogden,  RED  1.  Windsor,  Vt. 


WANTED:  We  are  interested  in  Pure  Unadulterate 1 
Maple  Syrup  for  resale  in  our  place  to  the  Consumer. 
Thompson  Farm,  R.D.  4,  Box  121.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  Y'ork. 


WANTED:  Good  dairyman,  married  or  single— good 
wages.  Write  to  A.  Hamula,  Johnsonburg.  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM-Dairy-Herd-manager  would  like  opportunity  on 
up-to-date  diversified  proposition  —  Successful  Graham 
graduate,  do  ail  veterinary  work  in  herd,  experienced 
in  dairy,  beef,  poultry.  At  present  connected  with  a 
State  Vesicular  Exanthema"  Ilog  inspection  program, 
married,  two  children  at  home,  do  not  use  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Box  44,  Kingston.  Massachusetts.  Phone  2491. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1. 
New  York. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  Days  —  Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad — any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c.  America’s  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Bay s 
Photo  Service.  Dept.  NE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE 


LOYVER  Delaware,  $2.00  front  foot.  Pines,  cement  road, 
electric,  450  ft.  depth.  %  mile  frontage.  Itilcy  Jefferson, 
Lincoln.  Delaware. 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes, 
Businesses.  34  states  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest;  54- years  service.  Strout  Realty. 
255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  10,  N.  Y. 


FUEL  Business:  Coal  and  oil,  400T-trestle  storage, 
scales,  two  trucks  and  all  equipment.  Industrial  locality. 
Frederick  W.  Cramer,  Unadilla.  New  Y’ork. 

COLUMBIA  County  Farm— 144  acres.  115  tillable.  Sev¬ 
en-room  house,  large  bam,  new  chicken  shed,  full  line 
of  tractor  equipment,  new  tractor.  Fine  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Howard  Beishline,  R4,  Bloomsburg,  I’cnna. 

FREE  PICTURE  Catalog  of  Finger  Lakes  Farms, 
Country  and  Village  homes.  Small  and  Large  acreage, 
all  types.  J  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate,  Savings  Bans 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


STORE-STATION,  live  town,  U.  S.  highway.  Bargain  to 
«,it!eV  estate.  Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Small  secluded  farm  near  Saratoga 

springs.  New  York.  Price  $2,000.00.  Box  514-AT.  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

HOMES.  Stores,  Hotels,  Hwy.  Businesses,  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (34 
yrs),  Cobleskill,  “Eastern''  N.  Y. _ 

W  ANTED— -Equipped  Dairy  farm  to  work  on  shares. 

Box  514-NB,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


equipment  and  supplies 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  $250,000.  New 
and  used  tractor  parts.  150  models.  Describe  needs,  im¬ 
mediate  quotation,  satisfaction  guar.  Surplus  Tractor 
parts  Corp.,  Fargo.  N.  D. _ 

SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Kwan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich.  N,  Y. 

KEROSENE  space  heaters,  surplus,  slightly  used,  will 
heat  4  room  house,  guaranteed  condition,  $24.00,  also 
smaller  size  $19.00.  John  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y. 
CRoton  1-4357. _ ' _ 

P0R  SALE — Bale  Loaders,  pick k  up  and  loads.  Bales 
automatically.  Literature  on  request.  Henry  Wagner, 
Dealer,  Holley,  N.  Y. _ 

GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars.  tools,  hundreds  Items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St„  Lincoln.  Nebr. _ 

>EW  HOLLAND  80  Wire  Baler,  like  new,  hydraulic 
tension,  hitch,  two  rolls  wire,  two  shoots.  Leon  Hart¬ 
man,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y.  R.D.  3. 

STAPLES — Galvanized — Government  Surplus.  2” -$5.00, 
100  lb.  keg.  Thomson's  Surplus,  Newington,  Conn. 

IRON  AGE  sprayer,  400  gal.  tank,  30  gal.  per  min. 
pump,  trailer  type  mounted  on  rubber.  Reconditioned, 
like  new.  Irving  R.  Peck,  Elnora,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3189, 

Schenectady. 


FOR  SALE:  Eight  Starline  milking  parlor  stalls,  below 
cost.  Phone  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  5184. 


FOR  SALE  —  Tractors — Farm — Garden — Construction  & 
all  types  of  farm  machinery.  Balers  —  Combines  — 
Movers  —  Rakes  —  Plows  —  Harrows — Pickers— Com 
Binders.  Phil  Gardiner — World  Famous  for  Bargains, 
now  offers  credit  terms  ot  25%  down  and  2  years  to 
pay,  or  cash  deals  at  Wholesale  prices  to  retail  buyers. 
We  buy  and  seil  all  makes  of  new  tractors  or  farm 
machinery  or  balers.  We  buy  and  sell  all  makes  of 
used  tractors  or  farm  machinery  or  balers.  We  can  get 
it  for  you  and  save  you  a  Buck  and  we  are  easy  to 
deal  with.  Write  us,  visit  us  or  phone  Phil  Gardiner, 
10  Acres  Farm  Machinery,  Jeeps  &  Autos,  Bulldozers 
&  loaders,  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  5-6291,  5-4831  or 
6-4444.  We  deliver  any  state.  We  deal  with  the  easiest 
of  the  easy  and  with  the  toughest  of  the  tough.  We 
deal  with  normal  people,  too.  Try  a  deal  with  Friendly 
Phil  of  Mullica  Hill. 


QUALITY  Used  Equipment  from  your  Caterpillar  dealer, 
Caseilini-Venable  Corp. — An  excellent  stock  of  quality 
used  machinery — most  having  been  taken  in  trade  on 
new  Caterpillar  machinery.  All  guaranteed  to  be  exactly 
as  listed — your  assurance  of  the  best  in  used  equipment. 
Caterpillar  D-8 — 2U  Series  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer, 
good  condition,  needs  few  repairs,  very  reasonable,  as  is. 
International  TD18  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  late  1950, 
engine  just  overhauled.  All  very  good  condition.  Cater¬ 
pillar  D8 — 1H  Series  with  LeTourneau  Cable  Bulldozer, 
good  condition,  very  reasonable.  International  TD-9 
with  Angledozer  and  Winch,  good  condition,  reasonable. 
AUis-Chalmers,  HD7*W  with  Baker  Bulldozer,  good  con¬ 
dition,  cheap.  2  Dodge  3-ton  Dump  Trucks,  one  model 
WRA,  one  Model  WKA,  new  1947,  one  with  10:00-20 
tires,  other  11:00-20,  excellent  condition,  reasonable. 
AUis-Chalmers  HD-9  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer, 
new  1952,  excellent  condition.  Bucyrus-Erie  22B  Shovel 
%  yd,  with  shovel  front  and  crane  boom,  new  1946, 
Caterpillar  Diesel  Power,  very  good,  reasonable.  Byers 
Model  S3-%  yd.  shovel,  new  1952  with  GM  Diesel 
Engine,  like  new,  can  be  bought  right.  International 
TDU  Tractor,  new  1949,  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer, 
good  condition,  reasonable.  Several  good  used  motor 
graders,  Caterpillar  and  Galion.  All  units  offered  F.O.B. 
Barre,  Vt.  Many  other  items  to  choose  from.  Write, 
wire,  phone  your  needs  today!  Caseilini-Venable  Corp., 
Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


10  ACRES  covered  new  &  used  farm  equipment  bar¬ 
gains.  45  used  tractors,  $75.00  up.  IHC  M  with  super 
six  pitcher,  $1,150.00.  15  Ford  tractors,  $495.00  up. 
Oliver  70  with  starter,  $285.00.  Crawler  tractors,  $675.00 
np.  John  Deere  D  tor  sawmill,  $200.00.  Huber  65  H.  P. 
tractor  with  starter,  $350.00.  1947  John  Deere  G, 

{1,200.00.  WD  Allis  Chalpiers.  $1,295.00.  New  11  ft. 
land  rollers,  $125.00.  35  used  balers,  $150.00  up:  Allis 
Chalmers,  New  Holland,  Case,  IHC  &  Oliver  Anarbor, 
IRC  55T  used  30  days,  save  $650.00.  Automatic  string- 
tie  balers,  $695.00  up.  30  used  combines  $100.00  up. 
IHC  12  ft.  self  propelled,  $1,295.00.  Used  hayloaders, 
com  binders,  grain  binders  &  silo  fillers,  field  choppers. 
60  used  drills.  Sales  &  service  for  Allis  Chalmers, 
Massey  Harris,  New  HoUand,  New  Idea,  Oliver,  Ford 
&  Hopto  diggers,  Ontario  driUs.  Largest  selection  new 
&  used  equipment  N.  Y.  State.  Don  Howard,  Canan- 
*dgua,  New  York. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime-Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction— special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator  —  gives  exact  spreading — 50  to  8,000  lbs.  per 
sore,  iron  clad  guarantee — 12,000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Moore  Manufacturing  Co., 
Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

STEEL  Quonset  Huts.  20’9"  x  48’ 2”  with  windows. 
Excellent  chicken  coop,  shop,  storage,  dormitory. 
S6 00.00.  Lining,  insulation,  $700.00.  Nelson,  Croton, 
New  York.  CRoton  1-4357. 

BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require  little 
attention.  Big  Profits.  Stingproof  equipment.  Factory 
Prices  save  25%.  Free  advice  from  experienced  bee  men. 
Eree  catalogue.  Walter  Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky. 

MEADES:  Double  edge,  100  for  $1.00  postpaid.  De- 
]ghted  or  your  money  back.  O.  Haas,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Nf>  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 

itoute  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


M 


OST  every  farmer  is  saying 
that  this  is  the  toughest  spring 
season  he  has  ever  experienced 
to  sit  down  and  plan  out  his 
farm  operation,  not  only  in  how  to  use 
his  crop  land  but  also  his  hay  and 
silage  operation,  and  how  to  handle  his 
livestock. 

I  think  the  following  two  paragraphs 
are  a  fair  reflection  of  a  great  deal  of 
farm  thinking  today: 

Many  farms  in  this  section  are  going 
to  have  an  unusually  heavy  hay  carry¬ 
over.  This  carry-over  precludes  any 
more  hay  acreage;  silos  will  only  hold 
so  many  acres  of  grass  or  corn.  There 
are  limits  to  the  acres  for  grain,  can¬ 
ning  crops  or  vegetables,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  none  too  bright  on  any  of  these. 

Some  excess  acres  could  be  turned  to 
good  pasture  lots,  but  unless  you  are 
in  a  position  to  carry  the  increased  live¬ 
stock  well  into  the  winter,  the  situa¬ 
tion  isn’t  too  bright  either.  There  will 
be  a  tremendous  number  of  cattle  going 
to  market  between  now  and  late  next 
fall.  This  doesn’t  offer  too  much  of  a 
money-making  incentive  for  cattle  that 
have  to  be  marketed  directly  off  grass. 


Negative  thinking  of  this  kind  never 
did  anything  for  farmers.  Take  opti¬ 
mism  off  any  farm  and  the  farm  soon 
grows  up  to  weeds. 

Surpluses  do  produce  problems,  but 
programs  of  scarcity  and  destruction 
produce  greater  ones.  How  soon  we  for¬ 
get  having  gone  through  that  scarcity 
idea  not  so  many  years  ago!  Most  of 
our  troubles  today  go  way  back  to  the 
measures  taken  to  overcome  the  results 
of  that  scarcity  thinking. 

Overproduction  is  an  ill;  not  produ¬ 
cing  is  an  evil.  The  surpluses  of  today 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  first  place.  They  have 
accumulated  through  a  lack  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  making  price  and  distribution 
changes  as  well  as  through  politics. 
They  are  a  threat,  but  only  that.  They 
are  food,  not  lack  of  food,  and  there  is 
a  vast  difference. 

The  government  is  “taking  twenty 
million  acres  out  of  production”  or  is  it 
only  transferring  about  20  million  acres 
from  one  group  of  products  to  another 
group?  So  again  we  have  the  same  old 
picture.  Surpluses  of  one  kind  will  be 
followed  by  surpluses  of  another,  and 
there  is  no  real  move  toward  price  flexi- 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Bound  basket  reed.  Bases  In  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty's,  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
New  York. 

WOMENS  INTEREST 

BANQUET  Roll  table  paper  tor  church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Briskc 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  V  errnont. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**  Save 
50  %— Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
slioes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c.  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings.  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Fairview,  N.  J. 


FREEZER  owners — Cut  packaging  costs— save  time.  Use 
new  Aluminum,  opening.  Food  Freeze  Form.  Cardboard 
and  heavy  plastic  containers  eliminated.  Produces  easily 
stored,  flatsided  package.  Six  forms  usually  enough  for 
average  family.  Especially  good  for  liquids.  Write  for 
information,  also  plastic  bag  prices  to:  Cole  Metal 
Products,  Box  404,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


RIBBON  Remnants— Assorted  colors— lengths— widths— 
300  ft.  $1.00  postpaid  —  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  ail  sizes.  Sturdy  5'  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15c  each  at  yard. 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  MarceUus,  N.  Y.  Phone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-ii. 


bility,  marketing  and  merchandising, 
and  meeting  supply  and  demand  head 
on. 

Through  all  this,  the  farmer  knows 
he  has  at  least  160  million  people  to 
feed  and  2  or  3  million  more  new  ones 
every  year.  That  one  more  glass  of 
milk  a  day  per  person  and  one  more 
pound  of  meat,  etc.,  well  you  have  all 
heard  what  that  will  do!  We  also  know 
that  our  livestock  situation  has  met  its 
adjustment  and  has  pretty  well  cleared 
up;  also,  that  surpluses  have  been  with 
us  before  and  have  disappeared. 

Lastly,  every  farmer  knows  that  the 
big  problem  he  faces  is  the  price  spread 
between  him  and  the  consumer — mar¬ 
keting  and  merchandising  foods  —  and 
he  knows  that  can  be  solved.  So  let’s 
go  on  our  usual  merry  way  and  quit  all 
this  worrying! 

—  a. a.  — 

SCIENCE  PERFECTS  NEW 
METHOD  OF  "CATTLE 
GRUB  CONTROL” 


Cattle  grubs  can  now  be  controlled 
with  a  1-second  application  of  a  new 
spray  material  applied  with  a  pressur¬ 
ized  spray  dispenser.  This  new  product, 
which  will  be  marketed  under  the 
name  “Rotenox  Grub-Spray  Bomb,” 
offers  a  quick,  easy  way  to  treat  limit¬ 
ed  numbers  of  cattle  for  grubs  or 
warbles.  Spray  is  applied  directly  to 
the  grub  cyst  as  pictured  here.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  break  the  scab  or  brush 
the  material  in.  User  simply  parts  the 
hair  over  cysts  and  sprays  for  1  second 
from  a  distance  of  2  inches. 

- A.  A.  — 

TO  REDUCE  MASTITIS 

In  a  recent  talk  in  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  Dr.  Harry  Hodges  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
pointed  out  several  things  that  can  be 
done  to  reduce  mastitis  in  dairy  herds. 

1.  Have  two  sets  of  inflations  and 
change  them  every  week. 

2.  Boil  inflations  in  two  tablespoons 
of  lye  to  one  gallon  of  water  every 
week. 

3.  Clean  the  vacuum  line  periodically 
by  drawing  a  hot  lye  solution  through 
it. 

4.  Check  the  vacuum  at  each  stall 
cock. 

5.  Keep  pulsators  in  working  order. 

6.  Avoid  leaky  or  worn  inflations. 

7.  Prepare  the  cow  for  milking. 

8.  Be  sure  the  machine  is  not  left 
on  the  cow  too  long. 

—  A. A.  — 

LONG  HEADS 

Any  dairy  cow  that  produces  only 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  barely 
pays  her  way  and  seldom  makes  more 
than  a  very  small  profit  for  her  own¬ 
er,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Involved  in  the  analysis  were 
the  records  from  approximately  950,000 
cows. 

Of  special  interest  are  observations 
on  body  measurements  of  cows  as  they 
are  related  to  milk  producing  ability. 
Figures  from  the  Beltsville  Research 


Center  and  20  cooperating  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations  on  350  Holstein  and 
346  Jersey  cows,  indicate  that  length 
of  head  was  the  one  body  measure¬ 
ment  most  consistently  associated  with 
high  milk  production.  A  long  head  gen¬ 
erally  indicates  higher  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  This  was  true  also  of  similar 
studies  of  other  groups  of  heifers  and 
cows  at  Beltsville. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  fertilized  pasture  is  as  good  as  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  The  cows  won’t 
leave  that  luscious  green  feed. 


GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

THE  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  SALE 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1954—12:30  P.M. 
Fairgrounds  —  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

32  Bred  Heifers  —  30  Cows  —  1  Bull 
Calfhood  Vaccinated 

Offering  a  nice  lot  of  summer  and  fall  freshening 
heifers,  ready  to  turn  out. 

THE  BULL — Ready  for  Service 

McDonald  Farms  Dist  Tryster 

Born:  May  13,  1953 

Sire:  McDonald  Farms  Distinctive 

Dam:  McDonald  Farms  King's  Lotus  (VG) 

1 2877-71 5-Sr3 

Write  tor  a  Catalog 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ 

4  Union  Street,  .  *  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

—  E.  M.  Granger,  Jr.,  Auctioneer  — 


All  two-year  transplants  3’’  to  8”  tall 
in  individual  planting  bands,  abund¬ 
ance  of  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both  varieties  hardy, 
prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rhododendrons  — 
hybrid  seedlings  from  red  plants:  Azaleas — 3  orange. 
3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give  gorgeous 
flowers  tor  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants  postpaid  at 
proper  planting  time.  For  complete  everoreon  cata¬ 
log  write: 

MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  83-D,  INDIANA,  PA. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Milking  Herd  Dispersal  of  40  cows  and  1st  calf  Heifers 
for  Francis  Doerschug,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.  in  Madison 
Co.,  22  mi.  N.  of  Cortland,  Friday,  April  23,  1954  at 
1:00  P.M.  This  is  an  exceptionally  well  bred  herd. 
Cattle  are  of  medium  size  and  have  a  lot  of  quality. 
They  are  thin  which  will  mean  BIG  BARGAINS  for 
those  who  attend  the  sale.  Six  freshened  in  Jan.,  8 
freshened  in  Feb.  and  these  should  be  rebred  by  sale 
time.  Nine  freshened  in  Mar.,  4  in  April,  2  are  due  in 
May,  I  in  Aug.,  6  in  Sept.,  2  in  Oct.,  others  later. 
Herd  includes  mostly  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
Atwood  Orchards  Gold  King  whose  dam,  Cleopatra  Lass 
made  over  hi  1,600  lb.  Milk  and  has  an  AR  record  a+ 
4  yrs.  of  20,083  M.  4.17%  838  F  Health:  1 00%  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Herd  due  to  be  Bangs  Approved  on 
blood  test  being  made  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  Also 
TB  tested  within  30  days.  CATALOGS  AT  THE  SALE. 
TOM  WHITTAKER  —  Sale  Mgr.  —  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Frank  Bassett's  MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 
Thurs.,  May  13  at  Noon,  Miilerton  (Dutchess 
Co.)  N.  Y.  42  COWS  and  1st  CALF  HEIFERS— 
10  BRED  HEIFERS. 

This  is  a  fall-freshening  herd  of  great  cow  families.  19 
are  due  in  Sept.,  9  in  Oct.,  and  II  in  Nov.  33  Cows 
have  ACTUAL  records  avg.  10247  M.  4.1%  417  F.  Nine 
1st  Calf  Heifers  are  out  of  dams  whose  ACTUAL  rec¬ 
ords  avg.  11298  M  4.1%  466  F.  Ten  bred  heifers  are 
out  of  dams  whose  ACTUAL  records  avg.  10627  M. 
4.2%  442  F.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  100%  Calf.  Vacc.,  T.B. 
Accred.,  Bangs  Negative  and  has  been  T.B.  and  blood 
tested  within  30  days. 

For  Catalog  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER— Sale  Mgr.— BRANDON,  VT. 


CALF  SCOURS 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  *  •  • 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 

$  1 .00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W«  NAYLOR 


Dr  Naylor's 

DIRENE 


Ayrshire  Bulls 

5  Bulls — 4  to  22  months  old.  Dams  records 
from  509  to  666  Fat.  305  days,  2x.  Sire  has 
5  daughters  average  11,944  M — 4.34% — 519 
Fat.  Herd  Average  1953 — 12,352  M,  4.3% — 
535  Fat.  Type  classification  .871. 

CRAIGY  BURN  FARM,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


KV 

CORONA  OINTMENT 

Heal  all  email  udder-teat  wounds,  chaps,  cracks 
with  tho  epeedy  help  of  Corona,  the  Lanolin-rich 

1  ointment  with  odorless  antiseptic.  So  softening- 
soot  hing.  Many  home  usea.tool  TRIAL  SAMPLE  10c 

[Write  “CORONA”  today.  Box64J4,  Kenton,  Ohio 

CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Additional  Livestock  Ads  on  P.  21 


r 
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Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot 


American  Agriculturist  home  editor  Mabel 
Hebei  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot  of  Poolville, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  N.  Y.  State  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  have 
the  big  job  of  directing  this  statewide 
gingerbread  contest.  Working  with  them 
are  the  other  members  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Guy  Haviland,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Roy  Shearman,  Perry, 
N.  Y„  also,  nearly  1,000  chairmen  of  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  S.  &  H.  Committees,  who 
have  charge  of  the  local  elimination  con¬ 
tests,  and  53  Pomona  chairmen  who  will 
run  the  county  contests.  Around  5,000 
Grangers  are  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  contest  before  it  ends  next  fall. 


HOUSANDS  of 
delicious,  fragrant 
gingerbreads  have 
been  baked  since  we 
announced  last  Jan¬ 
uary  the  exciting  statewide  gingerbread 
contest  which  American  agriculturist 
and  New  York  State  Grange  are  jointly 
sponsoring  this  year.  The  contest  is 
now  reaching  the  half-way  mark,  with 
Subordinate  Grange  winners  competing 
in  county  contests  to  decide  who  will 
represent  their  counties  in  the  finals 
next  fall  at  State  Grange. 

We’ve  been  bursting  with  the  news 
of  this  year’s  Pomona  and  State  ginger¬ 
bread  contest  prizes  and  are  delighted 
that  the  time  has  now  come  to  an¬ 
nounce  them.  All  prizes  shown  on  these 
pages  are  donated  by  American  agri¬ 
culturist  advertisers,  -and  here  is  the 
way  the  State  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
winners  in  the  finals  next  fall: 

Each  of  the  four  highest  state  win¬ 
ners  will  receive  one  of  four  grand 
prizes — G.L.F.  power  lawn  mower,  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  refrigerator  with 
freezer  compartment;  Monarch  combi¬ 
nation  or  electric  range,  and  a  Speed 
Queen  automatic  washer  or  dryer.  The 
No.  1  State  winner  will  have  first  choice 
of  one  of  these  prizes;  the  No.  2 
winner,  second  choice,  and  so  on. 

The  No.  1  State  Winner  will  also 
receive  a  silver-plated  cake  plate 
from  General  Mills;  sterling  silver 
salt  and  pepper  shakers  from  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.;  a  52-piece  silver 
service  and  spoon  and  fork  serving 

From  ROBIN  HOOD  FLOUR  CO.-9. 
To  each  of  10  high  State  winners: 

25-lb.  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests: 

10-lb.  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 


set  from  Oneida  Ltd.;  a  large  hanging 
spice  cabinet  from  Penick  &  Ford;  $25 
from  American  agriculturist,  and 
$3  entry  prize  from  State  Grange. 

The  No.  2  winner  will  receive  a  Betty 
Crocker  cookbook  from  General  Mills; 
Community  spoon  and  fork  serving  set 
from  Oneida  Ltd.;  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  from  International  Salt  Co., 
$20  from  American  Agriculturist, 
and  $3  from  State  Grange. 

To  the  No.  3  winner,  General  Mills 
will  award  a  silver-plated  cake  server! 
She  will  also  receive  a  Community 
spoon  and  fork  serving  set  from 
Oneida  Ltd.;  $15  from  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  $3  from  State  Grange. 

Each  of  the  ten  highest  State  win¬ 
ners  will  receive  the  grocery  prizes 
awarded  by  American  Molasses  Co., 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  R.  B. 
Davis  Co.,  General  Mills,  International 
Salt  Co.,  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Penick  &  Ford,  and  Robin  Hood  Flour 
Co.  Also  canning  and  freezing  jars 
from  Ball  Brothers  Co.  and  Hazel-Atlas 


Glass  Co.;  $5  from  Certo  Division  of 
General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  and  a  Com¬ 
munity  spoon  and  fork  serving  set  from 
Oneida  Ltd. 

Each  of  the  53  contestants  in  the 
finals  will  receive  a  $3  entry  prize  from 
State  Grange.  Cash  prizes  totaling  $100 
will  be  awarded  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  the  top  27  State  winners.  In 
addition  to  the  $25,  $20  and  $15  prizes  to 
the  first  three  winners,  American 
Agriculturist  will  award :  fourth  win¬ 
ner,  $10;  fifth,  $5;  sixth,  $3;  seventh, 
$2;  eighth  to  27th,  $1  each. 

Pomona  prizes  given  by  American 
Agriculturist  advertisers  will  soon  be 
shipped  to  chairmen  of  Pomona  Grange 
Service  &  Hospitality  Committees  and 
distributed  by  them  to  qualifying  con¬ 
testants  in  their  county,  gingerbread 
contests.  Watch  for  names  of  county 
winners,  as  we  will  begin  to  publish 
them  as  soon  as  the  Pomona  reports 
start  to  come  in! 

From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25-lb. 
sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  5-lb.  sack 
G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour  and  5-lb.  sack 
G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix.  # 


'db-  From  R.  B.  Davis  Co. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  24- 
ounce  can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  1-lb. 
can  Cocomalt;  1  can  SWEL;  1  SWEL 
Recipe  Folder;  Davis  Cook  Book  and 
Quick  Mix  Baking  Charts. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  12- 
ounce  can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  Davis 
Cook  Book  and  Quick  Mix  Baking 
charts. 


From  SPEED  QUEEN  CORPORATION 
To  one  of  the  four  high  State  winners: 

A  Speed  Queen  Model  A-12  Automatic 
Washer  (above) 

OR 

A  Speed  Queen  Automatic  Dryer  (below). 
Model  DE-8  Electric  or  Gas.  ♦ 


From  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.  W 

To  the  highest  State  winner,  a  Silver- 
Plated  Cake  Plate;  to  the  2nd  high 
State  winner,  a  Betty  Crocker  New  Pic¬ 
ture  Cook  Book;  to  3rd  high  State  win¬ 
ner,  a  Queen  Bess  Pattern  Silver-Plated 
Cake  Server. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners: 
10-lb.  package  Gold  Medal  Kitchen- 
tested  Flour. 


From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
To  one  of  the  four  high  State  Winners: 
G.L.F.  No.  55  Power  Lawn  Mower. 


^  From  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

To  one  of  the  four  high  State  winners: 

Model  M-82  International  Harvester  Refrigerator 
with  full-width  Freezer. 
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4st  From  HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  One  dozen 
Quart  ATLAS  Special  Wide  Mouth  Arc  Mason 
Jars. 


A  From  BALL  BROTHERS 
CO.  To  each  of  10 
high  State  winners:  One 
dozen  22  -  ounce  Ball 
Freezer  Jars  with  Dome 
Lids. 


From  INTERNATIONAL  A 
SALT  CO.  To  the  first  ~ 
and  second  high  State 
winners:  Gorham  Sterling 
Silver  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shakers. 

To  each  of  the  10  high 
State  winners:  6  pack¬ 
ages  of  Sterling  26-ounce 
Round  Table  Salt. 


^  From  GENERAL  FOODS 
SALES  CO.  Certo  Division 
To  each  of  10  high  State  win¬ 
ners:  $5.00  in  cash. 


A  From  AMERICAN  MOLASSES 
™  CO.  To  each  of  10  high  State 
winners:  24  12-ounce  jars  of 
Grandma's  Unsulphured  Mo¬ 
lasses;  from  the  Sucrest  Sugar 
Division,  25-lb.  sack  Sucrest 


To  each  of  53  Pomona  con¬ 
tests:  24-ounce  jar  of  Grandma's 
UnsulphUred  Molasses;  from  the 
Sucrest  Sugar  Division,  5-lb.  sack 
Sucrest  Sugar. 


From  ONEIDA  LTD. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners: 

Serving  Set  consisting  of  Cold  Meat  Fork  and  Pierced 
Serving  Spoon  in  Community's  White  Orchid  Pattern. 


Htt-  From  PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC. 
To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  Penick 
&  Ford  gift  package  consisting  of  12- 
ounce  bottle  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  Gold 
Label;  12-ounce  bottle  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Green  Label;  8  packages  My-T- 
Fine  Dessert;  12-ounce  bottle  Vermont 
Maid  Syrup. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  1  24- 
ounce  bottle  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  Gold 
Label;  1  24-ounce  bottle  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Green  Label. 


^  From  NATIONAL 
T  SUGAR  REFINING 
CO.  To  each  of  10 
high  State  winners: 
Plaid  zippered  bag 
containing  five  1-lb. 
packages  Jack  Frost 
sugars  (Light  Brown, 
Dark  Brown,  Verifine, 
Granulated,  and  Con¬ 
fectioners');  1  jar  Jack 
Frost  Sugar  and  Cin¬ 
namon,  and  50  Jack 
Frost  Tablets. 

To  each  of  53  Po¬ 
mona  contests:  three 
1-lb.  packages  Jack 
Frost  sugars  (Light 
Brown,  Dark  Brown, 
Confectioners')  and  1 
jar  Sugar  and  Cinna¬ 
mon. 


**  From  ONEIDA  LTD. 

To  the  highest  State  winner: 

Complete  52-piece  service  for  8  in  Community's 
White  Orchid  Pattern. 


■W  From  PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC. 

To  the  highest*  State  winner:  Large  Hanging  Spice 
Cabinet  of  Hand-Rubbed  Pine,  replica  of  fine  early 
American  antique. 


From  MONARCH  RANGE  CO. 

To  one  of  the  four  high  State  winners: 
Monarch  Deluxe  Duo-Oven  Electric  Combination 
Range,  Model  FCE119T,  or  Deluxe  Electric  Range, 
Model  "32"  FI  1ST. 


NEW 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture . . . 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
AA-27,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomoft  and  Swef 
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Save  safely  Tftail 

Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  soving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $66,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  S 
Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

OSend  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome 


Address— _ _ 

Town - State— .26 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  . Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


WOOLENS 

At  MILL,  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  Spring’s 
most  beautiful  all  wool  and  part  wool  ma¬ 
terials.  Make  all  your  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments;  men’s  sport  shirts  and 
jackets,  at  home,  and  save  precious 
dollars.  FREE  SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-4,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


1 

!S„ 

FREIGHT  PAID 

GENUINE  MARBLE  and  GRANITE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prices  include 
lettering  and  Foot-stone.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLSTATES  MONUMENT  CO. 

Box  3  ,  Station  F;  Atlanta,  Georgia 

*155-° 

UP, 

PAINT.  Outside,  Factory  Prices.  FREE  Cataloo.  SNOW 
WHITE  PAINT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


2121.  T-  panel  skirt  and  shoulder  ac¬ 
cents  give  fashion  and  flattery  to  a  new 
soft  design  with  keyhole  neckline.  Note 
wide  range  of  extra  large  “hard  to  find” 
sizes.  Sizes  are  14  to  48.  Size  18:  4% 
yds.  39-in. 

2886.  Choose  the  high  or  the  low 
V-neckline;  each  version  is  sleeveless 
and  has  button-shoulders  down  left 
side  and  hip  line  for  style  and  comfort 
in  cottons,  denims,  sailcloth  and  ging¬ 
hams.  Sizes  are  10  to  40.  Size  16: 
Either  version  takes  4%  yds.  35-in.  or 
only  4  yds.  39-in. 

2960.  Scoop  of  the  season  has  no 
waistline  seam  and  is  very  easy  to  cut 
and  sew!  Companion  bolero  may  be  in 
matching  or  contrasting  fabric;  lined 


with  dress  fabric.  Sizes  are  10  to  40. 
Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  5  yds.  35-in. 

2106.  Peter  Pan  collar  or  square 
neck  versions  with  either  short  or  band 
sleeves  has  simple-to-sew  styling  with 
smooth  four-gore  skirt.  Sizes  are  6  to 
14.  Size  10:  Bias  cut  takes  3%  yds. 
35-in.  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
new  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK 
which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attrac¬ 
tive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  II,  New  York. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 

FRUIT  SALAD  for  the  beginning  or 
ending  of  a  meal  is  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  citrus  fruit  salad  (with 
avocado  slices,  if  you  have  them)  and 
a  French  dressing  made  with  olive  oil 
and  lemon  juice  on  a  bed  of  crisp 
shredded  lettuce  or  chicory  makes  a 
good  beginning.  For  a  dessert  salad, 
use  a  couple  of  different  fruits  mixed 
with  whipped  cream.  Freeze,  or  not,  as 
you  desire.  A  Waldorf  salad  molded  in 
lemon  or  lime  jello  is  good,  too. 

Save  left-over  canned  fruit  juices 
and  use  them  in  molded  salads  or  des¬ 
serts  or  for  a  tasty  first  course  juice. 

Jelly  Roll,  tender  and  light,  and  pan¬ 
ned  vegetables  were  among  the  foods 
demonstrated  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell.  For  the  cake,  sepa¬ 
rate  3  eggs.  To  the  yolks  add  y2  cup 
sugar  and  beat  until  very  light.  Beat 
in  V2  cup  sifted  pastry  flour  and  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Add  3  tablespoons  hot 
water,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  and 
y2  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  stiff  and  fold  into  the 
egg  yolk  mixture.  Pour  into  an 
8”  x  13 y2”  pan,  greased  and  lined  with 
wax  .paper.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  15  minutes.  Cool  slightly 
and  turn  out  on  a  clean  towel  sprinkled 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 

aaaaaaaaaaa^a^aaaaaaa/ws 

with  confectioners’  sugar.  Roll  up  care¬ 
fully  and  cool  thoroughly.  Unroll  and 
spread  with  jelly  or  y2  cup  cream 
whipped  with  1  tablespoon  sugar  and 
combined  with  1  cup  drained  sliced 
strawberries.  Roll  up  again  and  at 
serving  time  cut  into  slices. 

Panned  Carrots  were  made  by  plac¬ 
ing  shredded  carrots  in  2  tablespoons 
butter  in  a  heavy  saucepan  with  a 
tight  cover,  sprinkling  them  with  salt, 
and  tossing  pan  until  all  carrots  were 
covered  with  fat.  Cover  tightly,  place 
over  high  heat  until  vegetable  starts 
to  steam,  then  turn  heat  low  and  cook 
until  just  tender.  Shake  pan  once  or 
twice  to  keep  from  burning.  Good! 

Freezer  Ideas:  Grate  oranges  and 
lemons  before  juicing  and  freeze  grat¬ 
ed  rinds  for  future  use.  Ever  want  to 
freeze  a  frosted  cake?  Place  cake  in 
freezer  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  re¬ 
move  and  wrap  for  permanent  storage. 
To  prepare  rhubarb  for  freezing,  select 
firm,  tender  stalks  of  rhubarb,  wash, 
trim,  and  cut  in  1  or  2  inch  pieces. 
Pack  without  sugar,  or  with  sugar  in 
the  proportions  of  1  part  of  sugar  to 
4-5  parts  of  rhubarb,  or  in  a  medium 
or  thick  sirup.  Leave  y2  to  1  inch  head 
space. 


NOW 

Yon  Know 

Tomorrow’s 

Weather 


Tonight 


Rural  Radio  Network  has 
now  added  a  new  Weather 
Roundup  report  to  its  al¬ 
ready  extensive  weather 
service. 

The  new  Weather  Round¬ 
up  will  be  presented  at  11:10 
pan.  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  This  across  -  the  -  state 
roundup  .  .  .  with  a  forecast 
from  the  Albany  Weather 
Bureau  .  .  .  will  give  you  the 
latest  information  on  what  to 
expect  the  following  day. 


Tune  In 

W  eather 
Roundup 

At  These  Times 

6:25  a.m. 

7:15  a.m. 

12:15  p.m. 

6:15  p.m. 

And  Now 

11:10  p.  m. 

Over  Your  Local 


Rural  Radio 

FM  Station 


Accurate  Weather  Reporting 
is  one  of  numerous  Public 
Service  features  brought  you 

by- 

Rural 

Radio 

Network 

Ithaca, 
New  York 
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$150  for  One -Act  Plays 


0OR  THE  past  four  years,  rural, 
community  and  college  groups 
have  been  putting  on  one-act 
plays  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Admission  is 
free  and  the  “New  York  State  Pair 
Theater”  has  become  a  very  popular 
feature  of  the  State  Fair.  And  now 
something  new  has  been  added  by 
State  Fair  Director  Harold  L.  Creal: 
a  regional  rural  life  play-writing  con¬ 
test,  with  $150  in  cash  prizes,  to  be 


awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize 

$75 

Second  prize 

50 

Third  prize 

25 

If  you  can  write  a  good  one-act  play 
which  fits  the  requirements  of  this 
contest,  why  not  try  your  luck?  Here 
are  the  rules: 

1.  Plays,  both  serious  and  jolly,  on 
a  New  York  State  regional  theme,  are 
eligible.  The  prize  winning  play  among 
the  first  three  that  is  best  adapted  to 
State  Fair  conditions  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  Harriet  May  Mills  Memorial 
Building  during  the  1954  State  Fair. 

2.  One-act  plays,  with  not  more  than 
four  parts,  balanced  as  to  men  and 
women,  are  preferable.  Playing  time 
should  be  between  15  and  30  minutes. 
Use  one  side  of  plain  8y2  x  11  paper, 
typewritten  or  in  legible  handwriting. 

3.  Plays  will  be  accepted  by  the  Con¬ 
test  on  the  understanding  that  if  pub¬ 
lished  they  will  be  for  some  three  years 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups.  All 
other  rights,  however,  remain  with  the 
author. 

4.  Send  your  manuscript  not  later 
than  July  31,  1954,  to: 

New  York  State  Plays  Project 

c/o  Professor  A.  M.  Drummond, 

Goldwin  Smith  Hall  127 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

If  you  wish  assistance,  including 
suggestions  for  New  York  State  themes 
for  plays,  write  to  the  same  address 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  “Playwright’s 
Notebook  of  New  York  State.”  You 
will  find  it  very  helpful. 

If  you  are  connected  with  a  New 
York  State  amateur  theater  group — 
rural,  community,  school  or  college — 
and  would  like  to  put  on  a  play  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Theater  this 
year,  write  to  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Smith, 


1007  Harrison  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  have  managed 
the  theater  since  it  began  in  1950,  are 
already  lining  up  groups  to  put  on 
plays  at  this  year’s  State  Fair.  Last 
year,  12  different  groups  put  on  plays 
(two  groups  each  day  of  the  Fair). 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  work  of  the  New 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

Grief  like  a  stone  lies  on  my  heart,  I  said. 

But  April  wrought  the  miracle  again. 

And  I  recalled  the  rose's  rusty  head 

Scarred  by  the  cold,  and  lashed  by  driv¬ 
ing  rain. 

Lifted  once  more  in  that  perennial  light 

That  warms  to  life  what  seems  forever 
lost. 

I  learned  that  after  the  season's  chilling 
blight 

There  is  a  sun  that  melts  the  crudest 
frost; 

So  even  a  stone  may  lose  its  weight,  and 
be 

A  promise  flowering  on  April's  sea. 


York  State  Fair  Theater  because  this 
project  is  right  in  line  with  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  a  number  of  years 
— that  is,  providing  amateur  dramatic 
groups  with  good  one-act  plays.  If  you  , 
are  interested  in  putting  on  a  play  in 
your  community,  and  if  you  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  our  American 
Agriculturist  original  comedies,  send 
today  for  a  list  of  them. 

The  list  contains  brief  descriptions 
of  our  plays,  and  a  copy  of  it  may  be 
had  by  writing  to:  One- Act  Play  Dept., 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclosing  a  three 
cent  stamp  for  mailing.  The  plays  are 
35  cents  a  copy  and  are  royalty-free 
to  amateur  groups.  All  of  them  are 
amusing  countrydife  plays. 


Tips  On  Buying  Furniture 

Be  wise  when  buying  “case  goods”  or 
all-wood  furniture.  Do  you  know 
whether  the  “mahogany”  chest  you 
bought  is  mahogany  throughout,  or 
with  mahogany  veneers  on  the  top  and 
front  only,  or  in  inexpensive  wood 
stained  mahogany? 

Don’t  pay  a  mahogany  price  for  a 
mahogany-stained  piece.  Look  for  la¬ 
bels,  ask  questions  and  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  woods.  Mahogany  and  walnut  both 
have  pores  that  show  as  short  black 
lines  to  the  naked  eye.  If  no  pore  lines 
can  be  seen,  the  wood  may  be  birch 
if  the  color  is  mahogany,  or  gumwood 
if  the  color  is  walnut.  These  substitute 
woods  are  strong  and  take  a  stain  that 
matches  well  the  real  mahogany  or 
wainut  that  may  be  used  to  decorate 
the  top  and  drawer  fronts. 

ff  the  construction  of  a  piece  is 
strong,  it  may  be  better  to  get  a  sub¬ 
stitute  wood  rather  than  an  inferior 
quality  of  mahogany  or  walnut  but  pay 
°nly  for  what  you  get.  Typical  labels 
or  advertisements  might  read: 


“Solid  walnut  throughout” 

"Gumwood  table  with  walnut  veneer” 
“Birch  with  mahogany  veneer” 

“Birch  in  mahogany  finish” 

“Mahogany-stained  birch” 

*  *  * 

Removing  Red  Paint 

My  husband  is  doing  over  some  pieces 
of  old  furniture.  After  removing  several 
coats  of  paint,  he  has  come  to  a  reddish 
brown  paint  or  dye  that  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove,  as  it  has  soaked  into  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Many  of  the  pictures 
of  refinished  antiques  are  reddish.  Do 
they  sand  off  the  top  and  let  some  re¬ 
main  in  the  grain,  or  what  is  the  best  ' 
way  to  remove  it?  —Mrs.  Dean  Stewart, 
New  Vineyard,  Maine. 

The  reddish  brown  paint  is  probably 
the  old  buttermilk  paint  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove.  Try  sanding  it  while  it 
is  kept  wet  with  denatured  alcohol. 
Some  signs  of  age — such  as  traces  of 
paint,  the  marks  of  the  cabinet  maker, 
and  signs  of  wear  that  come  naturally 
with  use  through  the  years — are  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  in  antiques.  They  of¬ 
ten  help  to  identify  an  original  early 
piece,  and  add  interest  and  charm. 

Remove  as  much  of  the  paint  as  you 
can  without  destroying  the  surface  pat¬ 
ina  (the  rich  mellow  color  and  satin 
effect  that  comes  only  with  years  of 
use).  If  a  piece  is  badly  disfigured, 
electric  sanding  may  be  the  only  solu¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  case  the  patina  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed. 


MOLASSES 


New  York  farm  women  pick 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses— a  recent 
survey  shows  they  like  it  better 
than  all  other  brands  combined! 

It’s  the  molasses  for  luscious, 
tender  gingerbread  .  .  .  because 
it’s  real  New  Orleans  Molasses! 
Brer  Rabbit  is  rich  with  the  sunny 
flavor  of  freshly  crushed  southern 
plantation  sugar  cane— grown 
sweet  and  juicy  in  the  famous 


Louisiana  "Sugar  Bowl”  country. 

And  recipes  made  with  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  are  just  as  good 
for  your  family  as  they  are  deli¬ 
cious.  It’s  richer  in  available  iron 
than  any  other  food  except  liver! 
Use  it  often  when  you  bake!  Gold 
Label  Brer  Rabbit  is  light,  mild — 
Green  Label  is  dark,  full-flavored 
.  .  .  only  Brer  Rabbit  gives  you 
your  choice! 


I -  " 

SPECIAL  AWARD  for  the  GRAND-PRIZE  WINNER 

Beautiful  hand-rubbed  pine  HANGING  SPICE  CABINET 
replica  of  a  fine  Early  American  antique! 

10  STATE  PRIZES  to  the  10  high  State  Winners 
53  COUNTY  PRIZES  to  the  53  County  Grange  Winners 


FREE!  ILLUSTRATED  RECIPE  BOOK!  124  delicious  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  recipes  .  .  .  write  Penick  &  Ford,  New  Orleans  7,  La. 
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±  BROAD  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Serial  —  —  —  By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS 

In  this  story  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  life  as 
farmer,  teacher,  Farm  Bureau  agent, 
writer,  and  editor,  he  tells  about  the 
funny  and  interesting  events  and  folks 
he  has  met  when  walking  the  Broad 
Highway.  In  the  chapters  that  started 
with  the  February  20  issue  Mr.  Eastman 
told  of  what  happened  to  him  as  a  young 
teacher  of  a  one-room  school,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  event  that  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  wear  a  heavy  overcoat 
while  teaching  all  one  hot  June  after¬ 
noon;  of  startling  his  friends  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  marriage;  of  songs  we  used  to  sing 
when  we  were  young;  and  of  nearly  be¬ 
ing  drowned  in  Keuka  Lake.  You  have  to 
read  this  fascinating  life  story  in  order 
to  appreciate  it.  It  is  so  written  that  you 
can  start  with  this  or  any  chapter,  but 
you  will  enjoy  the  story  more  if  you  look 
up  and  read  the  preceding  instalments. 

CHAPTER  V 


HIRING  the  summer  that  Belle 
|  and  I  lived  in  the  “haunted” 
house,  Father  used  to  come 
across  lots,  get  baby  Don,  who 
was  then  about  six  or  seven  months 
old,  put  him  out  on  a  blanket  on  the 
grass,  and  play  with  him  for  hours,  or 
until  Donald  went  to  sleep.  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  really  enjoy  a  baby 
more  than  Father  did  his  first  grand¬ 
child,  the  only  one,  as  it  happened, 
that  he  ever  saw. 


How  early  does  memory  begin  with 
a  child  ?  Donald  has  always  claimed 
that  he  remembers  his  grandfather. 
He  was  less  than  a  year  old  when 
Father  died.  Seems  as  though  he  must 
be  mistaken,  but  who  can  actually 
prove  it  either  way  ?  I  can  remember  a 
dramatic  occurrence  that  took  place 
when  I  was  less  than  three  years  old. 

Father’s  demonstration  of  affection 
for  the  baby  particularly  impressed 
me  because,  like  so  many  stern 
Yankees,  Father  seldom  allowed  his 
feelings  to  show.  As  a  small  boy  I  slept 
with  him.  Hating  to  go  to  bed  I  would 
“hire”  Father  to  go  with  me  and  read 
in  bed  while  I  fell  asleep.  My  bribe 
consisted  of  brushing  his  hair  for  a 
time,  something  that  he  loved  to  have 
done.  Occasionally  after  he  had  come 
to  bed  and  just  before  I  dropped  off 
to  sleep  he  would  run  his  foot  up  and 
down  the  outside  of  my  leg  a  few 
times.  That  was  the  nearest  to  a  caress 
he  ever  gave  me,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
anyone  else. 

One  day  we  were  putting  hay  in  the 
barn  when  I  was  a  boy  and  I  started 
to  climb  down  from  the  mow  on  a  rick¬ 
ety  ladder  that  lacked  some  of  its 
rungs.  Father  called  out  to  me  a  warn¬ 
ing  common  enough  to  most  men, 
“Watch  out,  Eddie,  lest  you  be  hurt.” 
But  it  was  so  unusual  coming  from 
him  that  my  heart  leaped  to  the 
thought,  “Why,  Father  really  loves  me. 
He  cares  whether  or  not  I  get  hurt!” 
and  I  have  always  treasured  the  mem¬ 
ory. 

There  was  another  time  when  I 
realized  how  deeply  people  who  nor¬ 
mally  repress  themselves  really  feel 
underneath.  That  same  summer 
brought  the  first  break  in  our  family 
circle  with  the  death  of  my  oldest 
brother,  Charlie.  Charlie  was  a  con¬ 
tracting  painter  living  in  Schenectady. 
When  he  left  after  a  visit  home,  Fay 
and  I  drove  him  to  Owego  to  get  a 
train  back  to  Schenectady.  After  he 
climbed  down  from  the  democrat 
wagon  Charlie  stopped,  looked  up  at 
us,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  tears 
in  his  eyes.  I  have  wondered  since  if 
he  had  some  premonition  that  he  never 
would  see  us  again.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  so  long  afterwards  that  Fay  and 
I  again  drove  to  Owego  to  bring 
Charlie  home,  but  this  time  he  rode  in 


a  box  in  the  express  car. 

That  was  my  first  close  experience 
with  death.  At  home  that  night  I  heard 
Mother  try  to  get  Father  to  go  to  bed 
and  get  some  rest.  But  Father  resisted 
her  efforts,  saying  in  broken  tones:  “I 
sat  up  all  night  when  Charlie  was  born. 
I  shall  sit  with  him  all  night  tonight.” 
It  was  then  I  realized  the  depth  of  our 
father’s  love  for  all  of  us,  even  though 
he  had  been  trained  in  the  Yankee 
habit  of  repressing  his  emotions. 

Father  loved  a  joke,  though,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  was  on  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  One  night  Belle  and  I  were  with 
him  in  the  cow  stable  at  milking  time. 
Going  to  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
stable  to  empty  a  pail  of  milk,  he'  sud¬ 
denly  came  hurrying  back,  saying: 
“Mr.  Granger  is  just  driving  in.  Prob¬ 
ably  he’ll  want  to  see  you.” 

Now,  Oscar  Granger  was  school 
commissioner  for  Tioga  County.  I  was 
a  young  teacher,  and  Belle  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  dressed  for  company. 
In  fact,  we  thought  it  would  never  do 
to  be  caught  by  Mr.  Granger  looking 
as  we  did  then.  So  we  both  made  a 
beeline  for  the  ladder  leading  to  the 
hayloft,  climbed  it,  and  hid  in  the  hay. 
Meanwhile,  Father  carried  on  an  imag¬ 
inary  conversation,  loud  enough  so  we 
could  just  hear  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  stable  below.  And  he  kept  us  up 
there  in  that  prickly  hay  for  a  good 
hour. 

We  got  back  at* him,  though.  A  Civil 
War  veteran,  Father  was  a  dead  shot. 
One  summer  evening  at  dusk  Fay, 
Belle  and  I  got  a  dead  woodchuck  and 
set  him  up  near  his  hole,  making  him 
appear  as  lifelike  as  possible.  Then  we 
rushed  into  the  house  and  called  to 
Father  to  bring  his  gun,  that  there 
was  a  woodchuck  up  in  the  meadow 
not  far  from  the  yard.  Out  came 
Father,  saw  the  chuck,  took  careful 
aim,  and  shot.  The  woodchuck  slipped 
a  little,  but  settled  back  still  in  sitting- 
position. 

“That’s  funny!”  commented  Father. 
“I’ll  give  him  another.”  And  he  did. 
Again  the  woodchuck  jumped  a  little 
but  did  not  fall  over.  Suddenly  Father 
noticed  the  grins  we  could  no  longer 
repress,  threw  his  gun  down  on  the 
grass,  and  stalked  majestically  into 
the  house. 

Vacation  over,  I  returned  to  my  job. 
Principal  Kingsley  had  secured  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  and  his  place  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Barford. 

Like  all  young  couples,  Belle  and  I 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  where 
to  live.  While  we  were  worrying  about 
it  Dr.  Hiram  Knapp,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  education,  called 
me  into  his  office  one  day  and  said: 

“Eddie,  you’re  goin’  to  be  here  some 
time,  I  hope.  Why  don’t  you  buy  a 
house  ?” 

“What  with?”  I  inquired.  “We 
haven’t  a  cent.” 

Dr.  Knapp  laughed.  “I  know,”  he 
said,  “but  I’ll  loan  you  the  money.” 

So  we  bought  a  house  for  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  of  $750,  and  Dr.  Knapp 
advanced  every  penny  of  it.  That  was 
another  milestone,  the  ownership  of 
our  own  home — even  if  only  on  paper. 
In  order  to  follow  jobs  it  has  seemed 
necessary  for  us  to  move  many  times, 
and  many  times  instead  of  renting  a 
home  we  have  bought,  although  never 
having  enough  money  to  pay  for  them. 
In  spite  of  that,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  often  than  not  we  have  had 
to  sell  at  a  loss,  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  do  exactly  the  same  thing  again. 
Maybe  everyone  doesn’t  feel  the  same 
way,  but  owning  a  piece  of  real  estate, 


even  when  we  had  not  much  cash 
equity  in  it,  has  always  given  me  a 
feeling  of  independence  and  security 
that  I  can  get  in  no  other  way.  Also, 
it  has  made  me  feel  more  like  a  citizen 
with  a  stake  in  America  itself. 

After  purchasing  a  home,  what  fun 
it  was  to  use  spare  time  and  sometimes 
considerable  cash  out  of  a  small  in¬ 
come  in  making  changes  and  repairs 
here  and  there,  in  giving  the  place  a 
new  coat  of  paint  inside  and  out,  in  do¬ 
ing  things  that  of  course  we  could  not 
and  would  not  want  to  do  if  we  were 
just  renting. 

To  go  back  to  Dr.  Knapp.  For  many 
years  he  was  our  family  physician, 
doctoring  not  only  our  physical  ail¬ 
ments  but  acting  as  counselor  and 
friend.  He  had  a  sign  in  his  office  that 
always  made  me  laugh,  reading:  “Eat 
my  pills  and  grow  fat.”  That  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  Dr.  Knapp  and  of  so  many  other 
doctors  I  have  known.  Their  sense  of 
humor  and  general  philosophical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  are  often  worth  more 
to  their  patients  than  their  medicines. 
My  younger  brother  Albert  came  down 
with  pneumonia  and  hovered  between 
life  and  death  for  days.  Every  day  Dr. 
Knapp  came  over  the  mountain,  and 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  gloom  and  near  despair 
was  replaced  by  hope. 

Years  later,  when  our  home  was 
broken  up  and  Mother  lived  alone  in  a 
little  house  in  Newark  Valley,  Dr. 
Knapp  literally  kept  her  alive  to  a  ripe 
old  age  even  though  she  had  a  heart 
and  a  circulatory  system  that  gave  her 
constant  trouble.  More  than  that,  the 
doctor  was  her  'good  and  lifelong 
friend.  On  the  day  she  died  Dr.  Knapp 
turned  away  from  her  bed,  shaken  with 
grief  over  the  passing  of  a  friend  he 
could  no  longer  help.  Dr.  Knapp  and 
his  wife  raised  a  large  family,  educat¬ 
ed  them,  and  sent  them  all  out  into  the 
world  to  become  good  citizens  making 
their  own  fine  contributions  to  their 
fellow  men. 

I  marvel  often  that  doctors  can  hear 
so  much  grief  day  after  day  and  still 
maintain  the  humor  and  philosophy 
that  is  characteristic  of  most  of  them. 
Supposing  practically  the  only  people 
you  saw  all  day  outside  of  your  family 
were  sick  persons,  telling  you  about 
their  aches  and  pains  and  bellyaches, 
how  long  do  you  think  you  could  stand 
it?  Yet  the  doctors  do  and  come 
through  smiling. 

Something  should  be  said,  also,  in 
defense  of  a  doctor’s  fees.  Consider  the 
fact  that  he  must  take  four  years  in 
an  arts  and  science  college,  followed  by 
four  more  difficult  and  highly  expen¬ 
sive  years  in  a  medical  college.  Then, 
before  he  can  practice  he  must  spend 
a  year  or  maybe  two  at  not  much  more 
than  a  living  wage  as  an  interne  in  a 
hospital.  Many  books  are  needed  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  of  schooling,  and  all  of 
them  are  high  in  price.  And  after  all 
this,  years  are  needed  to  build  up  a 
practice  and  earn  a  good  living.  Most 
doctors  are  nearing  thirty  years  of  age 
and  have  spent  a  small  fortune  before 
they  are  well  established  in  practice. 

There  is  a  very  small  minority  of 
doctors  who  over-charge,  and  I  think 
there  is  some  ultra-conservative  resist¬ 
ance  to  new  approaches  to  solving  the 
difficulties  that  people  of  moderate  in¬ 
come  have  in  getting  adequate  and 
competent  medical  attention.  Socialized 
medicine,  or  for  that  matter  anything 
else  where  the  government  takes  over, 
is  a  completely  wrong  approach  to  the 
problem  of  medical  care.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  doctors  them¬ 
selves  should  take  more  of  the  lead  in 
solving  the  real  medical  problem  which 
exists  for  thousands  of  people  today. 
The  very  poor  get  medical  care  free 
of  charge.  The  very  rich  can  pay  for  it. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  in  be¬ 
tween  go  without  or  put  off  having  it 
because  they  can’t  afford  it. 

I  predict  that  unless  doctors  and 
their  medical  societies  assume  a  more 
progressive  leadership,  both  they  and 
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the  public  will  get  socialized  medicine 
or  some  other  equally  bad  government 
controls. 

I  regret  the  fact  also  that  so  many 
doctors  are  jealous  of  one  another. 
When  this  is  obvious  a  layman  loses 
confidence  in  the  profession. 

As  I  look  back  I  conclude  that  I 
must  have  been  a  rather  difficult  youn* 
husband  to  live  with,  because  I  was 
always  so  full  of  schemes  and  plans 
to  get  ahead.  Most  of  these  schemes 
came  to  naught,  but  aside  from  being 
a  source  of  worry  to  Belle,  they  didn’t 
lose  us  much  money.  We  had  little  to 
invest  in  the  first  place,  and  it  all 
went  into  the  curriculum  of  that  great¬ 
est  school  of  all,  the  School  of  Experi¬ 
ence.  All  of  my  plans  and  schemes, 
even  the  failures,  later  were  of  value 
to  me  as  a  teacher  and  editor. 

As  an  example  of  these  schemes, 
while  I  was  still  at  Newark  Valley  I 
organized  a  correspondence  school  and 
a  summer  school  for  teachers.  It 
wasn’t  necessary  then  to  have  a  college 
degree  for  teaching,  but  you  did  have 
to  pass  examinations  to  get  a  teaching 
license.  I  organized  courses  to  help 
young  people  get  teaching  licenses,  or 
to  improve  on  the  licenses  they  already 
had.  Members  of  the  high  school  facul¬ 
ty  were  hired  to  help  me  teach  the 
course. 

But  I  had  neither  business  experi¬ 
ence  nor  the  wise  counsel  of  experi¬ 
enced  friends  to  guide  me.  So  I  gained 
nothing  but  experience,  and  later  sold 
the  correspondence  school  for  a  few 
dollars  to  another  going  concern.  I 
have  often  thought  since  that  had  I 
had  more  business  experience  or  some 
good  advice,  I  might  have  built  that 
project  into  a  permanent,  lifetime  busi¬ 
ness  that  could  have  been  of  education¬ 
al  value  to  thousands,  for  it  is  from 
such  small  beginnings  that  most  of  the 
great  business  enterprises  of  America 
have  stemmed. 

While  Fwas  running  the  correspond¬ 
ence  school  a  Teachers’  Institute  was 
held  in  Owego.  Older  teachers  will  re¬ 
member  those  Institutes.  School  was 
let  out  for  a  few  days  and  the  teachers 
got  a  real  change  from  their  regular 
routine  and  at  the  same  time  renewed 
their  knowledge  of  and  inspiration  for 
their  jobs. 

However,  there  were  some  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  lecturers  who  lacked  the  ability 
to  inspire  a  young,  ambitious  school 
teacher.  Quite  the  contrary.  Filled  with 
ambition  and  promotion  ideas,  before 
the  first  session  of  the  Institute  open¬ 
ed  I  put  up  a  sign  in  the  old  court 
room  where  the  meetings  were  held 
calling  the  teachers’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  my  correspondence  school 
could  help  them  renew  their  teachers’ 
licenses  or  get  better  ones. 

Into  the  room  marched  the  pompous 
lecturer  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  very  much  filled  with  the  idea  of 
his  own  importance.  In  the  meeting 
were  many  teachers  and  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  Newark  Valley  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  and  including  also  the 
girl  I  married  and  before  whom,  above 
all  others,  I  did  not  want  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order,  and  the  lecturer  arose  with  pom¬ 
pous  dignity.  Pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  my  sign,  he  roared:  “Who  put 
that  thing  up  there?” 

Scared  and  embarrassed,  I  admitted 
that  the  sign  was  mine. 

“March  over  there  and  tear  it  down 
this  instant,”  he  ordered. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  this 
point  of  the  attitude  of  public  officials. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  now  that  it  took 
a  good  part  of  a  lifetime  for  me  to  live 
down  my  hatred  for  all  men  in  author¬ 
ity  who  throw  their  weight  around. 
But,  thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  learn 
that  the  bigger  the  man  in  public  office 
and  authority,  either  in  business,  pr°" 
fession  or  government,  the  less  likely 
he  is  to  take  that  kind  of  attitude.  On 
closer  acquaintance  I  found  that  that 
lecturer  was  not  repi’esentative  of  the 
great  men  and  women  who  make  the 
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policies  and  administer  them  in  New 
York  State’s  great  educational  system 

today. 

Principal  Barford  of  Newark  Valley 
and  I  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  nice 
indeed  to  have  a  horse  and  buggy  so 
that  we  and  our  families  could  have  a 
little  recreation  from  the  hard  work 
and  heavy  responsibilities  of  running 
what  was  then  a  big  school.  So  we  bor¬ 
rowed  a  horse  from  the  home  farm  and 
shared  it  together.  It  worked  out  very 
well  except  that  occasionally  the  mare 
decided  to  stop,  and  stay  stopped,  usu¬ 
ally  in  some  embarrassing  situation, 
and  no  power  on  earth  could  move  her 
off  that  spot  until  she  got  good  and 
ready.  In  other  words,  she  was  a  real 
balker. 

My  folks  told  us  that  we  could  have 
all  the  apples  we  wanted  from  the 
family  orchard  if  we  picked  them  our¬ 
selves.  So  one  Saturday  Mr.  Barford 
and  I  borrowed  a  big  one-horse  demo¬ 
crat  wagon,  hitched  our  little  mare  to 
it,  and  went  over  the  hill  to  the  farm 
to  pick  our  winter  supply  of  apples. 
By  working  hard  all  day  we  got  a  good 
load  of  apples  loose  in  the  democrat 
wagon  box  and  started  for  home.  All 
went  well  until  we  came  to  a  little  hill 
about  halfway  home,  which  the  mare 
decided  was  just  too  steep  for  her  to 
pull  that  lo'ad  up.  She  stopped — and  I 
mean  stopped. 

I  was  acquainted  with  most  horse 
tricks,  including  some  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  balky  ones.  But  after  I 
had  tried  everything  I  knew  to  get 
that  mare  started,  she  still  stood  there 
immovable  as  the  surrounding  hills.  It 
was  getting  dark!  We  were  still  three 
or  four  miles  from  home.  We  were 
tired  and  hungry.  What  to  do  ?  Finally, 
in  desperation  we  unloaded  every 
apple,  piled  them  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  tried  once  more  to  get  the 
mare  under  way.  By  now  she  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  she  wouldn’t  even  draw  the 
empty  wagon,  so  finally  we  had  to  un¬ 
hitch  her,  leave  the  wagon  beside  the 
apples,  and  lead  the  brute  all  the  way 
home. 

After  school  the  following  Monday 
we  took  the  horse  back,  hitched  her  to 
the  wagon,  loaded  in  the  apples,  yelled 
“Giddap!”  and  away  went  the  mare 
without  further  ado,  not  unlike  certain 
other  unpredictable  females  I  have 
known. 

When  I  started  to  tell  about  my 
teaching  days  in  the  Newark  Valley 
High  School  I  got  to  thinking  about 
Roger  Mead.  Roger  lived  on  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm  to  ours,  and  he  was  my 
inseparable  boyhood  chum  and  lifelong 
friend.  He  and  I  went  over  the  hill  to¬ 
gether  to  take  our  preliminary  regents 
examinations,  and  roomed  together 
(luring  part  of  our  high  school  course. 
Our  paths  separated  after  graduation, 
Roger  to  prepare  himself  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  and  I  to  teach,  but  through  the 
years  we  maintained  our  friendship  un¬ 
til  he  finally  dropped  off  from  the 
Great  Road  for  Somewhere  Else. 

After  Roger  took  up  medical  prac¬ 
tice  our  families  visited  back  and 
forth.  I  remember  one  morning  when 
the  Eastmans  were  spending  the  week¬ 
end  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mead,  Roger 
was  called  out  in  the  small  hours  to 
take  care  of  a  sick  old  woman  who 
lived  several  miles  away.  He  returned 
tired  and  sleepy  just  in  time  for  break¬ 
fast.  His  wife  inquired  how  the  old 
woman  was  getting  along. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  he  growled.  “She  had 
nothing  but  a  glorified  bellyache,  an’ 
would’ve  got  on  just  as  well  without 
me.  Why  is  it,”  he  complained,  “that 
all  of  them  wait  until  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  call  a  doctor?” 

Of  course  Roger  knew  that  most  of 
ns  have  more  courage  to  stand  pain  in 
the  daytime  when  problems  do  not 
loom  so  large  or  so  frightening  as  they 
seem  to  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night. 
And  under  Roger’s  plain-spoken  man¬ 
ner  was  a  heart  of  gold. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  and 
t  agreed  that  before  it  was  too  late 


we  would  bring  together  and  place  in 
the  very  seats  they  had  occupied  when 
attending  school  as  many  of  the 
school’s  graduates  as  could  come.  Of¬ 
ten  in  my  dreams  I  travel  back  to  that 
old  schoolroom  both  as  student  and 
teacher,  and  plainly  see  the  faces  of 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  once 
sat  there.  What  an  experience  it  would 
be  if  just  once  I  could  walk  into  the 
geometry  class  that  I  taught  and  could 
call  the  roll!  I  still  have  their  names: 
B  a  k  e  m  a  n,  Cargill,  Nowlan,  Davis, 
Smith,  Prentice,  Millard,  Holden,  Rob¬ 
erts,  Kenyon,  Shoultes,  Loomis,  Moses, 
Barber,  Wade,  Brigham,  Hardman. 
Where  are  they  now?  I  don’t  know. 
Most  of  them  have  either  dropped  off 
the  Road  or  are  walking  out  of  sight, 
ahead  or  behind  me. 

To  Be  Continued 
—  a. a.  — 

THE  RISKS  OF  BUSINESS 

Regardless  of  its  subject  matter, 
a  professor  of  business  economics 
opened  each  lecture  with  the  words, 
“Gentlemen,  the  risks  of  business  are 
enormous.” 

Substantiating  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  a  recent  study  of  business  sur¬ 
vival  experience.  After  studying  the 
history  of  some  7  million  firms  starting 
business  since  1943,  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  found  that,  on  the  average, 
of  100  firms  starting  business,  32  did 
not  survive  their  first  year;  they  were 
liquidated  or  sold.  An  additional  18 
firms  did  not  survive  the  second  year. 
Thus,  only  half  remained  after  two 
years. 

Twelve  more  succumbed  during  the 
third  year.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
only  27  of  the  original  100  survived, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  only  22, 
about  one  in  five. 

The  figures  may  be  subject  to  some 
misinterpretation,  since  all  discontin¬ 
ued  firms  were  not  failures — some  were 
sold  because  the  owner  could  do  so  at 
a  profit.  In  other  instances,  mergers 
occurred.  In  still  others,  the  owner  re¬ 
tired  or  sold  out  because  of  health  or 
other  reasons. 

Why  Failure? 

Information  on  causes  of  business 
failures  is  shown  in  a  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  study  of  over  17,000  firms  fail¬ 
ing  during  1950  and  1951. 

Incompetence  was  responsible  for 
44%  of  the  failures. 

Lack  of  experience  in  the  chosen  line 
of  business  caused  15%. 

Lack  of  managerial  experience  like¬ 
wise  caused  15%. 

Experience  not  well  rounded  in  sales, 
finance,  purchasing,  etc.,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  14%  of  the  failures. 

Neglect,  as  evidenced  by  poor  health, 
bad  habits,  marital  difficulties,  etc., 
caused  6%. 

Fraud  was  responsible  for  4%,  and 
£ire,  burglary,  flood,  or  other  disaster 
caused  2%. 

The  study  on  business  risks  covers 
the  postwar  years  which  have  been  a 
period  of  high  incomes,  generally  full 
employment  and  prosperity.  How  much 
different  would  this  picture  be  in  less 
prosperous  times? — U.  8.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

—  a.  a.  — 

S02  FOR  SILAGE 

The  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  reported  good  results 
from  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas  to 
preserve  grass  silage. 

Trials  there  showed  that  sulphur  di¬ 
oxide-preserved  silage  keeps  well,  stays 
green  and  smells  good.  Cost  of  adding 
the  preservative  averaged  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  ton. 

The  big  drawback  to  using  this  new 
preservative,  of  course,  is  that  the  silo¬ 
filling  operations  have  to  stop  while  the 
gas  is  being  applied. 

Research  workers  reported  the  silage 
was  palatable,  and  the  cattle  ate  it 
readily.  Also,  there  was  slightly  less 
spoilage. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
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Keep  It  Milking 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  provide 
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care  of  injured  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dressings  to  the 
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Dilators  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal,  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand.  Smooth,  waxed  tip  for  easy 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
w  Chaff 

SUNNYGABLES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


I  S  I  write  this  page,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  butter  supports  has 
I  just  gone  into  effect.  The  eve¬ 
ning  paper  carries  big,  bold 
advertisements  offering  butter  from  59 
cents  on  down  in  some  stores  to  al¬ 
most  a  half  dollar.  Other  ads,  for  the 
same  stores  in  many  cases,  shout  that 
oleo  is  cheaper  than  ever,  and  it  is  in¬ 
deed  below  butter  by  a  substantial 
amount. 

One  of  the  biggest  grocery  chains  in 
the  world,  taking  a  week’s  lead  on  the 
lower  support  date,  reports  that  59- 
cent  butter  sold  during  a  week  better¬ 
ed  the  supply  usually  moved  in  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  People  are  talking 
butter,  butter,  butter  on  the  streets.  A 
friend  tells  me:  “Maybe  it’s  just  a  lot 
of  propaganda  but  my  wife  (a  farm 
housewife  at  that)  bought  butter  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  years.  The 
kids  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  it.” 

Kids  from  a  better  than  average  in¬ 
come  home,  eating  their  first  butter! 

The  people  using  butter  as  a  result 
of  the  lower  prices  are  not  returning 
to  the  fold,  as  it  were.  Some  of  them 
— more  than  we  like  to  think — are  try¬ 
ing  what  is  to  them  a  new  product. 
Once  they  have  doused  a  pancake  in 
butter,  once  they  have  watched  it  melt 
deliciously  into  a  baked  potato,  once 
their  lunch  has  contained  sandwiches 
liberally  smeared  with  butter,  will  they 
stick  ? 

People  don’t  eat  butter,  potatoes,  or 
beef  to  be  patriotic.  They  do  it  because 
the  price  is  right  and  because  they  like 
them.  Actually,  butter  has  a  terrific 
market  potential.  After  all,  it  has 
done  a  pretty  fair  job  of  holding  its 
position  against  a  product  priced  less 
than  half  on  the  same  counter,  appear¬ 
ing  the  same,  and  doctored  up  to  taste 
almost  the  same.  It  is  that  “almost  the 
same”  that  makes,  the  difference. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairyman  is  taking 
a  licking;  not  too  bad  a  one  yet,  but 
enough  to  cause  tightening  an  already 
taken-up  belt.  Marginal  producing 
cows  that  we  just  haven’t  gotten 
around  to  moving  are  on  their  way  to 
market.  We  are  all  taking  stock  of  our 
own  feed  situation  to  use  more  forage 
or  raise  the  grain  at  home.  It  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  know  that  as  a  group,  dairy¬ 
men  are  taking  a  courageous  stand  and 
making  a  bid  to  regain  a  free  market 
that  should  be  supported  by  a  growing 
milk  and  butter  hungry  population.  It 
is  not  as  heartening  to  take  a  look  at 
the  milk  check  and  the  bills. 

Let’s  hope  we  win  some  friends, 
some  market  for  our  dairy  products 
and  the  freedom  we  deserve.  And  when 
things  get  worse  instead  of  better,  just 
think  of  the  potato  grower  who,  as  a 
victim  of  circumstances,  is  unable  to¬ 
day  to  record  his  plight  even  on  the 


back  page  of  the  local  paper.  It  is  the 
biggest  gamble  we  have  ever  taken, 
but  it  is  better  than  being  a  sure  loser. 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD 

N  a  faraway  place  called  New  Zea¬ 
land,  dairying  is  and  has  been  carried 
on  with  greater  economy  of  land  and 
labor  than  perhaps  any  place  in  the 
world.  Farmers  on  these  warm  islands 
compete  in  faraway  markets  and  have 
precious  little  land  to  work  with.  Some 
of  the  things  they  do  are  becoming 
more  interesting  as  we  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  forced  to  step  up  production 
per  acre  from  our  relatively  small 
farms  in  competition  with  the  big  pro¬ 
ducing  farms  of  the  Midwest. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  was  arguing  with 
a  farmer  about  how  many  cows  an  in¬ 
dividual  could  take  care  of  and  milk. 
To  resolve  our  argument,  I  wrote  Mr. 
A.  G.  Gustafson  at  De  Laval.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  probably  the  highest  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  in  any  one  concen¬ 
trated  dairy  region  might  be  New  Zea¬ 
land;  in  fact,  he  was  good  enough  to 
write  to  New  Zealand  and  to  furnish 
me  with  some  most  interesting  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Svenson  at  the 
New  Zealand  company,  known  as  Alfa- 
Laval,  goes  like  this  in  part: 

“. . .  While  we  have  heard  of  instances 
where  80-90  cows  have  been  milked 
by  one  individual,  this  certainly  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  As  far  as  the  average 
dairy  farmer  is  concerned,  we  would 
say  that  from  40-50  cows  per  man  are 
being  milked.  Furthermore,  four  sets 
of  cups  being  handled  by  one  man  are 
more  like  the  average,  while  there  are 
instances  where  as  many  as  six  sets  of 
cups  are  being  looked  after  by  one 
person. 

“. .  .  We  can  quote  two  or  three  who 
are  milking  from  60  to  70  cows  single- 
handed.  We  know  of  one  client  who 
milks  70  cows  on  his  own  in  one  hour 

and  twenty-five  minutes .  The 

hourly  average  with  single  unit  plants 
appears  to  be  8  to  9  cows  per  hour, 
and  with  doubled  up  machines,  7  to  8. 
In  this  connection,  it  has  to  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  approximately  80% 
of  all  herds  in  this  country  are  of  the 
Jersey  breed. 

“We  are  enclosing  a  photograph  il¬ 
lustrating  a  typical  New  Zealand  milk¬ 
ing  shed  in  the  Waikato  District.”  (See 
picture). 

Pasture  Technique 

Being  primarily  a  warm  land  (which 
is  one  reason  for  predominance  of  Jer¬ 
seys),  cows  are  out  the  year  around 
in  New  Zealand,  but  need  supplemen¬ 
tal  feed  during  dry  periods.  Silage  is 
bucked  into  stacks  or  trenches  and  is 
regarded  as  an  emergency  ration. 

As  farmers  seek  to  squeeze  more 
pounds  of  butterfat  out  of  an  acre, 
they  are  going  more  and  more  toward 
rationed  pastures,  making  the  plots 
smaller.  One  farmer  noted  that  he 
tripled  grazing  from  pastures  by  cut¬ 
ting  to  below  an  acre  a  day  grazing. 
Movable  electric  fences  are  used  to 
make  daily  grazing  plots  whatever  size 
is  required  for  the  herd. 

Because  of  their  year-round  grazing 
season,  we  cannot  hope  to  adopt  the 
New  Zealander’s  management  practic¬ 
es,  nor  perhaps  average  close  to  an 
acre  of  productive  land  for  each  cow. 
But  as  our  profit  margins  are  squeezed 


The  layout  of  the  typical  New  Zealand  milking  parlor  is  designed  for  freedom  of 
movement,  easy  cleaning,  and  maximum  output  per  man.  Even  the  most  cost-minded 
farmers  use  concrete  freely  because  it  pays  for  itself.  Because  of  extended  wet  sea- 
sons  they  even  pour  narrow  concrete  lanes  leading  to  the  pastures.  Cows  stick  to  them 
in  wet  weather  and  dry.  Milking  smaller  cows.  New  Zealanders  design  parlors  for 
frequent  changes  from  cow  to  cow  in  the  fastest  way  possible.  Farms  are  measured 
in  terms  of  pounds  of  butterfat  per  acre  since  milk  is  sold  largely  for  manufacturing. 


or  disappear,  we  can  take  note  of  the 
practices  that  we  can  use. 

Because  of  the  work  involved,  it  may 
be  impractical  for  us  to  move  a  pasture 
plot  every  day  or  so.  But  there  is  no 
harm  in  starting  in  that  direction  by 
dividing  pastures  with  electric  or  per¬ 
manent  fences,  with  an  eye  toward 
further  subdivision  if  the  need  arises. 

BUGGY  SUMMER 

HE  relatively  open  winter  we  had 
this  year,  with  few  periods  of  sus¬ 
tained  sub-zero  weather,  points  to 
heavier  than  usual  survival  of  insects, 
according  to  college  warnings. 

Last  year  we  sprayed  alfalfa  for 
leafhoppers  and  spittle  bugs,  but  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  job  was  not  complete.  A 
slight  rain  too  soon  after  spraying  may 
have  been  the  reason. 

It  appears  now,  though,  that  we  had 
better  make  plans  for  more  spraying 
on  everything  this  spring  and  summer. 
We  are  planning  one  field  of  corn 
which  will  probably  be  left  for  grain 
since  it  is  too  far  from  the  barn  to 
haul  for  silage.  The  field  is  on  a  creek 
flat  that  has  flooded  over  for  years  un¬ 
til  the  complete  drainage  project  to 
Lake  Cayuga  reduced  that  danger.  The 
rich  silt  usually  produces  small  grains 
that  lodge  or  become  so  weedy  that 
the  combine  won’t  do  a  good  job. 
Every  time  we  plow,  new  weed  seeds 
are  turned  up  that  start  right  in 
growing. 

This  field  looks  like  a  perfect  place 
for  some  pre-emergence  spraying  to 
stop  the  weeds  before  they  even  get 
started.  It  may  take  two  treatments  to 
do  the  job.  In  any  event,  the  past  has 
proved  that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  with  a  culti¬ 
vator.  This  is  one  field  that  we  can  say 
positively  came  into  crop  plans  because 
of  chemical  weed  killers.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  to  clean  it  up. 

”OLD”  CHAIN  HARROW 

A  MONTH  ago  this  page  carried  the 
picture  of  a.  fertiizer  spreader  work¬ 
ing  on  a  pasture,  trailing  what  I  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  “old  chain  harrow.”  This 
description  brought  quick  response 
from  a  man  we  have  not  seen  around 
Sunnygables  since  the  days  when  my 
brother  and  I  had  Angus  cattle.  Myron 
Fuerst  informed  me  that  flexible  tine 
harrows,  long  used  in  England,  are  by 
no  means  an  obsolete  tool  in  these  days 
of  heavy  power  equipment. 

He  explained  that  Fuerst  Brothers, 
a  concern  in  England  with  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  has  available  a 
harrow  designed  specifically  for  scat¬ 
tering  droppings,  preparing  seed  beds, 
and  stirring  up  old  meadow  stands. 
Upside  down,  it  acts  as  a  conventional 


chain  harrow,  with  the  rounded  “links” 
touching  the  ground.  Right  side  up,  it 
has  flexible  teeth  that  tear  up  and 
scatter  manure  without  tearing  up  the 
field.  ' 

Mr.  Fuerst  says  the  tine  harrow  is 
adjustable  for  light  or  hard  pressure 
by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  tined 
sections  and  that  it  is  gaining  popu¬ 
larity  as  farmers  recognize  the  value 
of  evenly  distributing  manure  clumps. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  as  we  con¬ 
centrate  more  cows  on  smaller  acre¬ 
ages  in  rotation  grazing,  or  on  valu¬ 
able  irrigated  pasture  land,  that  some 
method  of  stirring  up  manure  piles 
might  really  pay  off.  This  light  tillage 
tool,  requiring  little  draft,  can  usually 
be  pulled  in  tandem,  or  several  can  be 
combined  and  handled  by  a  light  trac¬ 
tor. 

Such  a  tool  used  on  overgrown  pas¬ 
tures  that  have  gone  through  the  win¬ 
ter  is  certainly  preferable  to  burning 
off  the  dead  growth,  or  attempting  to 
cut  and  remove  it  to  allow  new  growth 
to  come  in.  The  stalk  shredder,  used  in 
the  Midwest  to  shred  cornstalks  behind 
the  picker,  is  an  equally  useful  ma¬ 
chine  where  growth  is  particularly 
heavy. 

RUBBER  HOSING 
RABBITS 

N  those  old  slam-bang  paper-covered 
books  that  no  one  is  supposed  to 
waste  time  on,  but  which  everyone 
reads  at  some  period  in  his  life,  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  cruel  city  cops  per¬ 
suaded  confessions  from  the  hardened 
criminal  by  beating  him  with  a  length 
of  rubber  hose  that  left  no  marks,  but 
which  opened  plenty  of  mouths. 

Now  I  get  a  suggestion  from  a  read¬ 
er  in  Horseheads,  New  York,  who  men¬ 
tions  the  rubber  hose  as  a  cure  for  the 
high  rabbit  population  our  farmyard 
entertained  this  past  winter;  only  he 
doesn’t  hit  them  with  the  hose. 

Earl  Shults  says  that  he  heard  some 
place  that  pieces  of  garden  hose  from 
four  to  five  feet  long  will  frighten  rab¬ 
bits  away  for  good  if  the  lengths  are 
put  around  where  rabbits  run,  feed,  or 
sleep.  Earl  tried  scattering  old  sections 
of  hose  around  his  garden  and  says 
they  did  the  trick.  He  concludes  that 
"If  Ithaca’s  rabbits  are  any  relation  to 
Horsehead’s  rabbits,  this  method  will 
work.” 

Well,  we’ll  give  it  a  whirl  when  they 
move  back  in  from  the  hayfields  this 
next  fall!  The  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  that  the  rabbits  must  fear  that 
the  hose  lengths  are  snakes. 

Let’s  see.  How  close  was  it  to  April 
Fool’s  Day  when  Earl  wrote  that 
letter? 
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before  you  buy  any 


Concrete 


One  look  will  tell  you — the  Craine 
Concrete  “Vibra-Therm”  Stave  gives 
you  advantages  you  can’t  buy  in  any 
other  concrete  silo!  See  that  extra 
thickness  —  a  full  3^"  thick  —  with 
5  head  air  cells  in  every  stave  for 
extra  insulation.  See  the  super¬ 
smooth,  dense  concrete  —  with  a 
hard,  non-porous  finish  that  resists 
acid  attack.  The  Vibra-Therm  stave 
is  produced  by  a  special  process 
which  vibrates  each  stave  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cast  —  assuring  a  uni¬ 
form,  dense  concrete  with  no  “weak 
spots.”  The  Craine  Vibra-Therm 
stave  is  times  stronger  than 

ordinary  concrete  staves! 


WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

See  why  the  CRAINE  is  your  best 
concrete  buy!  Write  for  full  details 
on  the  Craine  Concrete  —  and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 

silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  424  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  ffl  TC 
for  4  bushels  seed  v  •  •  *  3 

(1  pint)  enough  4  ft  ft 
for  2  bushels  seed  l-UU 

(Vi  pint)  enough  ft  ft 
for  1  bushel  seed  *0U 

Manufactured  only  by  » 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
Wi  6”  to  16”  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce.  Norway  Spruce,  Aus- 
trian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Complete 
f  a—  Evergreen  Catalog  FREE. 
r  MUSSER  Forests,  Inc. 

Box  83-D,  INDIANA,  PA. 


DEATH  BENEFITS  - 


Shown  receiving  a  check  from  agent  Eston  Reed  is  Mrs. 
VanWagner,  sister  and  beneficiary  of  Irene  Moore.  Miss 
Moore  had  been  up  the  road  to  her  aunt  and  uncle's  house 
for  dinner.  While  walking  back  home  along  Route  20  she 
was  run  down  by  a  car  and  died  instantly.  Her  two  acci¬ 
dent  policies  together  paid  death  benefits  totalling 
$2000.00. 

WEEKLY  BENEFITS- 


Anthony  Spada  is  lucky  to  be  alive.  After  his  car  rolled 
over  several  times  and  was  completely  demolished  he 
crawled  out  with  only  a  broken  nose  and  cuts  and  bruises. 
While  unable  to  work,  his  two  accident  policies  together 
paid  $20.00  a  week  for  a  total  of  $125.72. 

A  Friend’s  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 


Service  Bureau 


LANDLORD  TROUBLE 

Is  it  true  that  the  landlord  can't  collect 
rent  if  the  roof  leaks? 

THIS  is  a  legal  question  which  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  doesn’t  make  a  practice  of  an¬ 
swering. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  lawyer  on 
our  staff  to  answer  legal  questions  but 
the  idea  did  not  work  out,  primarily 
because  there  are  so  many  factors  in¬ 
volved  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  readers. 

Certainly  th~re  is  some  truth  in  the 
old  statement  that  “possession  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law.”  If  your  roof  leaks 
and  you  refuse  to  pay  the  rent,  the 
landlord  would  then  have  to  take  steps 
to  have  you  evicted  or  to  force  you  to 
oay  which  he  might  find  rather  embar¬ 
rassing  if  it  were  brought  out  in  court 
that  the  roof  had  holes  in  it. 

—  A. A.  — 

HELP  US  HELP  YOU! 

We,  in  the  Service  Bureau,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  giving  our  readers  prompt  at¬ 
tention  to  their  requests  for  our  help. 
You  can  help  us  to  help  you! 

Occasionally  a  letter  comes  in  un¬ 
signed.  We  cannot  answer  these  on  the 
Service  Bureau  page. 

Also  letters  frequently  omit  impor¬ 
tant  information.  We  like  brief  letters 
but  they  should  not  be  so  brief  that 
important  information  is  omitted.  Tell 
your  story  briefly,  completely,  and 
clearly  and  we  can  serve  you  better. 

—  A. a.  — 

FUR  PRICES 

I  shipped  some  furs  to  a  company  and 
when  I  got  my  check  I  was  very  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  price.  I  asked  them  to 
return  the  furs  and  they  don't  do  it. 

It  is  a  common  custom  for  a  fur  buy¬ 
er  to  hold  a  shipment  separate  until  the 
price  is  accepted  if  the  shipper  asks 
for  it.  Otherwise  they  assume  that  the 
furs  were  consigned  and  they  do  not 
hold  them  separate  and,  therefore,  they 
can’t  possibly  return  them. 

—  a.  a.  — 

One  of  our  readers  would  very  much 
like  to  get  some  seed  of  “King  Phillip” 
red  flint  corn.  He  only  wants  a  half 
bushel,  or  less,  if  that  much  is  not 
available.  If  anyone  has  seed  of  this 
variety  he  would  like  to  dispose  of,  just 
drop  a  note  to  Service  Bureau,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Miss  Martha  Churchill,  Stamford  . . 

$26.06 

(refund  on  money  order  sent  for  goods) 

Mrs.  C.  Nehls.  Appleton  . ~ . - 

2.00 

(refund  on  pair  of  “mocs.”) 

Mrs.  Howard  Graham,  Afton  . — — - 

3.65 

(refund  on  dresses) 

Mrs.  James  Katt,  Catskill  . — - 

6.43 

(dresses  refunded) 

Mrs.  Ross  Griswold.  Unadilla  . . 

7.29 

(received  money  due  on  milk  check) 

Laukaitis  Bros.,  Bridgewater  . 

266.00 

(money  received  for  cabbage) 

Mrs.  Henry  Rowe  St.  Johnsville  - 

5.49 

(refund  on  toy  truck) 

390.00 

'  (received  benefits  due  him) 

Mr.  Arthur  Russel.  Pultneyville  . . 

11.00 

(refund  on  money  sent  for  order) 

Mr.  Vernon  Areigh,  Bradford  ...» - - 

1.25 

(refund  on  range  part) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  A.  Feldshen.  Roosevelt  . . . . 

4.15 

(refund  on  two  pairs  of  rubber  stockings) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Kelley,  Rochester  . — 

5.00 

(refuad  on  10-plastic  storm  windows) 

Mr.  Maurice  Lund,  Rochester  - - - - 

40.59 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Everett  Black.  Hollis  Center  . . 

2.40 

(refund  on  credit  slips) 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Douglass.  Sr.,  Bowdoinham  . 

3.10 

(received  refund) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs  Robert  Staples,  Westfield  . — - 

(refund  on  “homework”  booklet) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Leroy  Nelson.  Wells  River  . . — 

1.00 

3.50 

(refund  on  subscription) 

Mr.  Grover  Masters.  Grand  Isle  . — 

10.00 

(refund  of  deposit  on.  matches) 

Leslie  Densmore,  Machias,  New  York  .  300.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull,  cut  eye 

Robert  Longley,  Sterling,  New  York  .  85.00 

Truck  accident — concussion,  bruises 

Modest  Dupree,  Churubusco,  New  York  .  60.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

George  Hogle,  Mooers,  New  York  .  25.71 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  injured  teeth 

Clarence  Trombley,  Churubusco,  N.  Y .  31.43 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

Jesse  Lyon,  Guilford.  New  York  .  137.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist,  cuts 

Andy  Reed,  New  Berlin,  New  York  .  302.86 

Truck  collided  with  car — injured  back 

Harold  Covell,  Norwich,  New  York  .  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

William  Stevens,  Afton,  New  York  .  285.72 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  arm 

Eliza  Smith,  East  Concord,  New  York  .  238.57 

Struck  by  auto — injured  leg 

James  Dunham.  Batavia,  New  York  .  128.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  cuts  &  bruises 

Deforest  Kelsey,  Alexander,  New  York  .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knees,  head,  w’rist 

Donald  Batzing,  Geneseo,  New  York  .  163.57 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  fractured  jaw 

Carl  Swanson,  Vt.  Morris.  New  Yurk  -  32.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 
Dwight  Eocleston,  Canastota,  New  York  134.28 
Hit  by  truck — injured  knee.  cuts,  bruises 
Margaret  Thackrah,  Amsterdam.  New  York  100.00 
Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  leg 

Beverly  Horler,  Westtown,  New  York  .  27.14 

Auto  accident — cut  head 


Lawrence  Crary,  Mexico,  New  York  _  20.00 

Auto  accident— injured  chest 
Arline  Quinten,  Laurens,  New  York  . .  21.43 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

John  Burroughs,  Schenevus,  New  York  _  27.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 
Ronald  Ferns,  Springfield  Center,  New  York  51.43 
Auto  accident— body  bruises 

Milton  Brown,  Averill  Park,  New  York .  60.00 

Truck  accident— concussion,  bruised  arm.  face 
Rudolph  Engrver,  Averill  Park  New  York  277.14 
Truck  collision — fractured  ribs  &  arm 

Seward  Lewis,  Fultonham,  New  York  .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knees,  chest 
Stanley  Grzyoowski,  Bridgehampton,  N  Y.  28.57 
Auto  accident — injured  knee 

George  McKay,  Riverhead.  New  York  .  60.71 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  cut  leg 

Arthur  Buisck,  Lyons,  New  York  .  192.86 

Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  chest 

Henry  Neamon,  Arcade,  New  York  .  84.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  injured  back 

Alice  C.  Bishop,  Beverly,  New  Jersey  .  185.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone 

Anson  Knowlton,  Pittsfield,  Maine  .  40.00 

Auto  accident — cut  knee,  injured  chest 


Eugene  J.  Houle,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire  130.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  elbow,  skull,  leg 

Margaret  E.  Shulda,  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass.  130.00 

Auto  Accident— Multiple  injuries  &  bruises 


George  Simcheck,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa .  131.42 

Truck  accident — fractured  wrist 
David  Smith,  Dalton,  Pennsylvania  . . .  231.42 


Auto  accident — fractured  leg,  cuts  &  bruises 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Think  of  the  time  and  money  you  save  when  yours  is  an 


You  need  only  one  source  for  all  transportation 
needs— and  you’re  dollars  ahead  in  the  bargain. 

It  takes  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service  to  keep  most  farms 
going  these  days.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  better  off 
you  are  when  you  get  all  these  things  from  one  convenient 
and  specialized  source— your  Chevrolet  dealer. 

First  of  all,  he  offers  you  the  best  buys  in  cars  and  trucks. 
Chevrolet  has  long  been  the  farm  favorite  and  the  1954 
models  of  both  cars  and  'trucks  bring  you  new  power  and 
performance,  new  economy  and  ruggedness.  And  Chevrolet 
is  the  lowest-priced  line  of  cars  and  trucks— both. 


Then  you  can  count  on  quick,  one-stop  attention  to  every 
need.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  maintains  a  modern  service 
department  manned  by  Chevrolet-trained  mechanics.  And 
he  keeps  a  well-rounded  stock  of  genuine  Chevrolet  parts  on 
hand  to  meet  any  call  that  might  come  along.  He  knows 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  better  than  anyone  else  and  he 
knows  your  farm  problems,  too. 

Isn’t  it  just  plain  common  sense  that  you’ll  be  time  ahead 
and  money  ahead  with  an  “All- Chevrolet”  farm?  Your 
<  Chevrolet  dealer  is  always  glad  to  see  you  and  talk  over 
your  needs  with  you.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


* 


More  things  you  want  in  the  1954  Chevrolet 

It’s  the  best-looking  Chevrolet  ever  built  — 
and  it  gives  you  new  high-compression  engine 
power  along  with  important  gasoline  savings. 


Station  Wagons  that  do  double  duty 

They’re  handsome  passenger  cars  that  can 
double  as  cargo  carriers  at  the  same  time. 
Rear  seat  folds  forward  for  extra  load  space. 


Your  Chevrolet  dealer  values  your  business 

Your  business  is  important  to  your  Chevrolet 
dealer.  He  aims  to  hold  it  by  making  it 
profitable  for  you  to  deal  with  him. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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YIELDS 

By  S.  R.  Aldrich 

HE  average  acre  yield  of  corn  for 
grain  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  only  5  to  10  bushels  less 
than  in  Iowa,  while  New  Jersey  av¬ 
erages  about  the  same  acre  yields  as 
Iowa.  Our  yields  in  the  Northeast  are  going 
up  rapidly.  In  New  York,  for  example,-  the 
state  average  yield  'from  1914  to  1938  was 
about  35  bushels.  In  the  past  five  years  it  has 
averaged  46  bushels,  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent.  Many  farmers  report  yields  above  100 
bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre.  That  is 
equal  to  about  225  bushels  of  ears  at  harvest 
time. 

While  the  yield  has  been  rising  sharply,  the 
labor  used  to  grow  an  acre  has  been  falling 
even  more  rapidly.  Here  are  the  average 
numbers  of  hours  of  labor  spent  on  one  acre 
of  corn  in  the  indicated  periods:  1914-1918 
66;  1924-1928  57;  1934-1938  50;  1944-1948 
15;  1950-1951  12.5. 

More  Pickers 

Farmers  are  now  producing  from  7  to  8 
times  as  many  bushels  of  corn  per  hour  of 
labor,  as  in  1940.  The  biggest  change,  of 
course,  came  with  the  introduction  of  corn 
pickers.  In  1940  there  were  about  100  corn 
pickers  in  New  York.  In  1954  there  are  at 
least  2500. 

The  cost  to  handle  and  transport  corn  from 
a  corn  belt  farm  to  a  northeast  farm  is  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $30  a  ton.  Many  northeast  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  suitable  soils  and  growing  sea¬ 
sons  can  grow  corn  for  $40  a  ton  or  less.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  corn  for  grain  is  increasing? 

While  corn  is  already  a  highly  profitable 
crop  on  many  farms,  yields  can  easily  be  in¬ 
creased  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Our  ideas 
on  corn  growing  have  changed  a  lot  in  the 
past  few  years.  Here  are  the  best  methods  for 
you  for  1954.  Remember  that  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  grain  corn  apply  also  to  corn  for  silage. 

If  you  are  growing  the  same  hybrids  that 


you  were  five  years  ago,  the  chances  are  that 
there  are  better  ones  for  you  in  1954.  You 
help  to  support  your  College  of  Agriculture 
whose  job  it  is  to  test  corn  hybrids  and  report 
to  you.  If  you  haven’t  been  using  the  maturi¬ 
ty  guide,  plus  ratings  on  yield  and  resistance 
to  stalk  rot,  from  your  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  (the  Plant  Breeding  Department  at 
Cornell  for  New  York),  you  haven’t  been  get¬ 
ting  your  money’s  worth. 

Cirow  An  Early  Variety 

The  most  common  mistake  is  to  choose 
corn  that  is  too  late.  In  grain  corn,  all  of  the 
leaves  should  be  dead  before  the  first  killing 
frost.  Remember  that  after  the  corn  is  fully 
mature,  it  still  has  to  dry  from  35%  moisture 
in  the  grain  down  to  25%  before  it  is  ready  to 
crib.  If  your  corn  is  too  wet  at  picking  time 
you  have  three  choices: 

1.  Delay  picking  and  run  the  risk  of  bad 
weather. 

2.  Crib  the  corn  and  let  mold  eat  up  5  to 
20%  of  it,  and  also  take  a  lower  price  if  you 
sell  it. 

3.  Pay  someone  to  dry  it. 

The  best  place  to  dry  corn  is  in  the  field 
in  the  form  of  an  early,  adapted  hybrid.  After 
ear  corn  has  dried,  few  people  can  tell 
whether  it  really  got  ripe  or  not.  It’s  easy. 
Shell  a  few  kernels.  Turn  them  germ  face 
down.  If  it  got  ripe,  the  kernels  are  plump 
right  down  to  the  point.  If  it  was  not  fully 
mature,  or  if  hit  by  drought,  the  lower  part 
of  the  kernel  is  shrunken  and  may  be  light 
yellow  in  color. 

Stalk  rot  is  probably  not  a  new  disease,  but 
we  are  just  learning  to  recognize  it.  It  hits 
hard  about  the  time  the  plants  mature,  and 
may  cause  10  to  50%  to  break  over  before 


Irvin  Rohoe  of  R  D  3,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County, 
NL,  Y.,  averaged  over  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on 
150  acres  in  1953.  He  grew  3  different  varieties 
which  were  planted  soon  after  June  1. 

picking  time.  The  stalk  feels  soft.  Inside,  it  is 
stringy,  and  often  pinkish  in  color  near  the 
base  of  the  plant.  Your  control  measure  is  to 
choose  a  resistant  hybrid. 

Here  is  where  you  may  be  in  for  a  shock. 
Most  farmers  work  too  hard  on  the  seedbed 
for  corn.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  corn  all 
you  have  to  do  is  plow  and  plant.  Any  har¬ 
rowing  that  you  do  will  make  the  field  look 
better  and  will  help  to  control  perennial 
weeds  such  as  quackgrass  or  thistles.  It  won’t 
help  the  corn. 

Saving  Labor 

The  picture  on  page  8  shows  a  set-up  for 
plowing  and  planting  in  one  operation.  This 
has  been  done  for  two  years  by  the  Agronomy 
Department  in  Cornell.  The  advantages  are: 

1.  A  saving  in  labor. 

2.  Less  trouble  with  annual  weeds.  The 
seedbed  is  too  loose  for  the  small  seeds  to 
germinate  well. 

3.  Water  moves  into  the  soil  faster.  This 
means  more  water  for  the  crop  in  dry  seasons 
and  less  erosion  when  it  rains. 

4.  Better  aeration.  The  soil  granules  are  not 
broken  down  by  disking  or  dragging  several 
times  before  planting. 

Points  3  and  4  are  especially  important  on 
soils  where  you  grow  row  crops  two  or  more 
years  in  succession. 

You  may  want  to  try  planting  right  on 
plowed  ground  this  year.  You  must  plow  at 
the  right  moisture  so  that  the  furrow  slice 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Choose  a  Hybrid 
T hat  Fits  Y our  Farm 


No  matter  how  long  your  growing  season  is,  G.L.F.  has  a  high 
yielding  corn  that  fits  your  needs.  That’s  important,  too,  because 
properly  matured  corn  gives  50%  more  actual  feed  in  the  case  of 
silage,  and  up  to  twice  as  much  in  the  case  of  grain. 

G.L.F.  hybrids  are  bred  so  they’ll  be  resistant  to  plant  diseases, 
and  they  have  good  standability  so  they’ll  work  well  with  a  com 
picker.  Whether  you  put  your  corn  in  a  crib  or  silo,  G.L.F.  hybrids 
will  help  you  harvest  a  bumper  crop  this  fall. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


How  to  Grow  a  Crop  of 


Corn  You’ll  Brag  About 


Use  7  rented  Seed  ...  to  reduce  insect  and  disease  loss. 
Some  G.L.F.  hybrids  arc  pre-treated.  On  the  others, 
use  G.L.F.  Combination  Seed  Treatment  #1  (Lindane 
and  Arasan)  for  effective  control. 

2,  Plant  Thickly  .  .  .  for  heavy  yields.  Short  season  hy¬ 
brids  should  have  18,000  to  20,000  plants  per  acre  at 
harvest  time;  long  season  hybrids,  11,000  to  16,000  plants 
per  acre. 

Plant  At  Slow  Speed  .  .  .  about  2V>  to  3  miles  per 
hour  .  .  .  and  have  the  planter  properly  calibrated. 
Planting  at  twice  that  speed  can  mean  40%  fewer  living 
plants. 

Z|.t#  Pertilize  Heavily  ...  by  putting  on  fertilizer  at  plow¬ 
ing  or  planting  time,  by  using  extra  Nitrogen  as  side 
dressing,  and  by  plowing  under  a  heavily  manured  sod. 
Have  a  soil  test  made  and  consult  your  county  agent,  or 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  for  recommendations  to  fit  your 
farm. 

Kill  the  Weeds  .  .  .  with  effective,  time  saving  Weed- 
one  LV4  or  Sinox  PE  at  the  pre-emergence  stage;  or 
G.L.F.  Weed  Killer  “66”  after  the  corn  has  come  up. 


EXTRA  CARE  —  EXTRA  BUSHELS 


Harold  Giles,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  grow 
119  bushels  to  the  acre  with  Ohio  M-  I  5  hy¬ 
brid  corn,  lie  plowed  early  on  alfalfa  sod 
that  had  nearly  15  tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre  .  .  .  and  used  500  pounds  of  G.L.F.  10- 
10-10  fertilizer  per  acre  at  planting.  He  also 
kept  down  weeds  by  post-emergence  spray¬ 
ing  with  Weed  Killer  "66”.  The  extra  care 
paid  off. 


G.L.F.  Hybrids 

No  "Better  Com  at  A  NY  price 


American  Agriculturist.  May  1,  1954  — 
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From  left  to  right  are  enlarged  reproductions  of  three  stages  of  a  fly's  development, 
namely,  larva,  pupa,  or  resting  stage,  and  adult.  The  one  not  shown  is  the  egg  which 
the  adult  female  lays  and  which  hatches  into  a  white  larva  or  grub. 


'Plettt  /fmmuitititw 

III  the  BATTLE  Against  ELIES 


DAIRYMEN  and  housewives  have 
both  been  concerned  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  resistance  by  flies  to 
DDT.  In  the  January  “Farm  Research,” 
published  by  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  Professor  H.  H.  Schwardt  of 
Cornell  tells  about  some  new  chemi¬ 
cals  for  controlling  flies.  He, mentions 
a  couple  which  are  not  yet  approved, 
but  here  is  what  he  has  to  say  about 
some  phosphorus-bearing  insecticides 
which  have  been  approved: 

“The  first  of  the  phosphate  materials 
appeared  in  1953  when  one  company 
developed  a  mixture  of  lindane  and 
TEPP  (Ortho  fly  killer)  for  use  as  a 
fly-killing  agent.  For  use,  this  concen¬ 
trate  was  diluted  with  100  parts  of 
water,  and  3  fluid  ounces  of  corn  syrup 
or  molasses  was  added  for  each  gallon. 

Itaatli 

“When  sprinkled  on  barn  floors,  this 
material  produced  spectacular  results. 
Flies  contacting  or  tasting  the  liquid 
died  in  a  few  seconds,  and  after  an 
hour  the  floor  of  a  heavily  infested 
barn  became  black  with  dead  flies. 

“It  was  approved  in  1953  as  a  ma¬ 
terial,  safe  for  use  in  dairy  barns,  but 
because  of  its  high  toxicity  to  man  and 
animals  it  was  not  recommended  in 
New  York  for  1953.  Now,  after  a  year 
of  use  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  only  a  few  accidents  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  these  were  due  to  gross 
misuse  and  inattention  to  directions 
and  precautions  on  the  product’s  label. 
It  will  be  recommended  in  New  York 
in  1954. 

“Malathion,  also  a  phosphorus  de¬ 
rivative,  was  approved  for  dairy  barn 
use  late  in  1953  and  recommended  for 
use  in  New  York.  A  short-lived  resid¬ 
ual  material,  malathion  provided  ex¬ 
cellent  fly  control  in  several  test  barns 


THERE  can  be  no  lasting  personal 
security  for  Americans  as  individ¬ 
uals  except  as  it  is  provided  by 
their  ov/n  efforts  and  enterprise  in 
an  atmosphere  of  personal  freedom 
to  strive. 

So  long  as  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  security  through 
our  own  personal  efforts  and  in¬ 
dustry,  we  can  hope  to  attain  these 
ends. 

When  we  cease  to  seek  and  im¬ 
plement  these  opportunities  or 
abandon  the  stout  spirit  of  per¬ 
sonal  independence  upon  which 
our  nation  has  grown  great,  the 
hope  of  personal  security  must  di¬ 
minish. — R.  S.  Wilson,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company. 


for  3  days  to  a  week.  Its  residual  ef¬ 
fectiveness  was  doubled  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  20  pounds  of  sugar  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  1%  per  cent  spray. 

“The  concentrated  material  has  a 
strong  and  objectionable  odor  but  this 
is  less  pronounced  in  the  spray  as  di¬ 
luted  for  use,  and  does  not  persist  in 
the  barn  more  than  a  few  hours.  For¬ 
tunately  the  odor  of  malathion  is  not 
absorbed  by  milk  when  barns  are 
sprayed.  Milk  from  cattle  in  sprayed 
barns,  and  also  from  cattle  sprayed 
directly  with  malathion  was  analyzed 
and  taste-tested  without  detection  of 
residue,  odor,  or  flavor.” 

Professor  Schwardt  also  discusses 
Pyrethrum  which,  he  says,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  insecticides  and  still  one  of 
the  best. 

Professor  Schwardt  says:  “Modern 
sprays  based  on  this  material  contain 
a  mixture  of  pyrethrins  and  a  syner¬ 
gist.  These  sprays,  commonly  referred 
to  as  pyrenone  sprays,  are  offered 
under  a  number  of  trade  names.  Piper- 
onyl  butoxide  and  sulfoxide  are  the 
synergists  commonly  used.” 

Editor's  Note:  The  word  “synergism”  re¬ 
fers  to  two  products  both  of  which  work 
better  when  mixed  together  than  either 
one  does  alone. 

“While  the  established  price  of 
around  $20.00  a  gallon  on  these  ma¬ 
terials  may  seem  exorbitant,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  diluted 
with  nine  parts  of  water  when  used  as 
fogs,  and  with  39  parts  when  applied 
from  conventional  sprayers. 

“While  some  residual  life  is  claimed 
for  the  synergized  pyrethrum  sprays, 
they  are  recommended  principally  as 
space  sprays,  that  is,  they  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  kill  flies  present  in  the  barn  at 
the  time  of  treatment,  but  not  those 
that  fly  in  the  next  day. 

“Synergized  pyrethrum  materials 
also  are  Videly  available  in  aerosol 
form  and  this  probably  is  both  the 
most  convenient,  and  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  method  of  applying  them.  A 
single,  5-pound  aerosol  cylinder  con¬ 
taining  0.5  per  cent  pyrethrins,  and 
4  per  cent  piperonyl  butoxide  will, 
if  properly  used,  provide  good  fly  con¬ 
trol  in  a  40-cow  barn  for  an  entire 
summer.  Like  space  sprays,  the  aero¬ 
sols  must  be  used  daily  if  effective  con¬ 
trol  is  to  be  obtained. 

“It  cannot  be  too  frequently  empha¬ 
sized  that  thorough  farm  sanitation  is 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  success 
with  any  spray  whether  of  the  space 
or  residual  type.  If  fertile  breeding 
sites  are  maintained  in  and  around  the 
barn,  no  chemical  can  keep  up  with 
the  flies.” 


This  FITCHBURG  SHIPPER  converts 


woodland  waste  into  valuable  wood  chips 


Orchardists  find  it  pays  to  chip  prunings  and  thinnings, 
instead  of  hauling  them  away  to  burn,  and  leaving  chips 
as  mulch  around  the  base  of  the  trees. 

Wood  Chips  for  the  Land,  USDA  Leaflet  states:  “Savings 
of  $180  per  acre  in  5  years  were  noticed  by  an  apple 
orchardist  who  mulched  with  chips  instead  of  straw.” 

Wood  chips  make  an  excellent,  low-cost  poultry  litter 
ideal  for  shallow,  or  built-up  manure  pack.  Chips  are 
highly  absorptive,  reduce  odors,  are  dust-free,  and 
“scratchable.”  The  low  cost  is  further  reduced,  because 
manured  poultry  litter  high  in  nitrogen,  makes  a  splendid 
soil  amendment. 

Wood  Chips  —  a  Good  Material  for  Livestock  Bedding, 
published  by  Purdue  University,  says:  “Shredded  wood 
chips  used  in  bedding  tests  in  the  Purdue  dairy  barn 
stayed  in  place  better  than  straw,  ground  corn  cobs  or 
shavings.  Next  to  straw,  chips  were  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  type  of  bedding.” 


Name  _ _ 

Address _ 

Town - State. 


FOLDER  gi  ves  you  the  facts! 

Suggestions  for  using  low-cost  wood  chips  on  your  farm  — 
ways  to  earn  extra  money,  technical  data  for  the  Fitchburg 
Chipper,  model  types,  specifications  — it’ §  all  in  this  valuable 
folder.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


FITCHBURG  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
Dept  14, Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Send  me  the  new  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder.  I  ant  interested  in  Wood  Chips  for: 
Please  Q  Soil  enrichment  Q  Garden  or  berry  mulch  Q  Fruit  tree  mulch 
Check  Q  Stable  bedding  Q  Farm  roads,  field  lanes  Q  Poultry  litter 


BEFORE  YOU 


SEE 


PA  PEC 


BUY 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  — 
CROP  BLOWERS 


Model  161  with  Direct  Cut  attachment. 


0  Only  Papec  offers  you  THREE 
forage  harvester  models.  Whether  you 
choose  the  popular  Model  15 ID,  the 
new  Model  161,  or  the  big  Model 
181,  you’ll  get  a  field-tested  machine 
that  has  made  an  enviable  record  for 
TOP  PERFORMANCE. 

There  are  four  Papec  attachments 
for  all  models  —  direct  cut,  hay  pick¬ 
up,  cutter  bar  and  row-crop.  Papec’s 
adjustable  hay  pick-up  fingers  make  it 
more  efficient  on  any  type  windrow. 


The  big  7.50  x  24  6-ply  tires  make 
the  Papec  easy  to  pull  even  in  rough, 
muddy,  heavy  going. 

These  and  other  features  make 
Papec  the  forage  harvester  you  want 
to  handle  all  your  forage  crops,  easier, 
faster,  with  less  help.  See  your  Papec 
dealer  for  demonstration  or  send  name 
on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet 
giving  complete  information  on  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  and  Crop  Blowers. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SHORTSVILLE,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1954 
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ARBITRARY  ACTION  ON 
MILK  AMENDMENTS 

17  VERY  dairyman  should  read  the  policy 
statement  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coop¬ 
erative  Association  on  Page  14  relative  to  the 
amendment  to  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  Mark¬ 
eting  Order. 

You  will  note  that  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the 
League,  and  presumably  officials  of  the  other 
cooperatives  in  the  Milk  Shed,  only  48  hours  to 
decide  whether  to  vote  as  members  of  a  group 
or  refer  the  matter  to  members  for  their  action. 

The  League  determined  that  there  was  not 
even  time  enough  to  call  the  Board  of  Directors 
together,  and  that  anyway  the  organization 
could  not  conscientiously  approve  all  of  the 
amendments.  Then  the  organization  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  told  by  the  Dairy  Division  that  if  dairy¬ 
men  did  not  approve  the  amendments,  the  whole 
Milk  Order  would  be  discontinued.  That  being 
the  case,  the  League  had  no  alternative  except  to 
vote  its  members  as  a  group  in  favor  of  all  the 
amendments  or  lose  the  Order.  There  was  no 
time  to  explain  the  complicated  amendments  so 
that  farmers  could  understand  and  vote  for  or 
against  them. 

It  is  high  time  government  officials  who  have 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Milk  Orders 
realize  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people, 
not  their  masters,  and  adopt  a  more  cooperative 
attitude  with  dairymen  and  their  leaders  in 
amending  and  administering  the  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Orders. 

In  the  first  place,  these  Orders  are  couched 
in  such  highly  technical,  legal  language  that 
only  lawyers — and  maybe  not  even  some  of 
them — are  able  to  interpret  and  understand 
them.  We  of  American  Agriculturist  spend 
hours  every  time  an  amendment  is  put  forward 
trying  to  simplify  it  into  understandable 
language. 

In  the  second  place,  amendments  themselves 
are  too  often  originated  by  government  officials, 
and  too  often  when  hearings  are  held  on  them 
the  officials  listen,  then  go  back  to  their  desks 
and  give  little  or  no  consideration  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  suggestions.  Not  in  years  has  there  been 
much  cooperation  with  dairymen  on  the  part  of 
the  government  in  modifying  or  changing  Milk 
Orders. 

On  the  whole,  the  Milk  Marketing  Order  is 
probably  necessary  when  the  dairy  market  is  as 
unsettled  as  it  is  now.  But  in  the  long  distance 
future,  unless  there  can  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  attitude  of  government  officials,  dairymen 
would  be  better  off  to  run  their  own  business. 

HOUSING  SCANDAL  RESULT 
OF  BIG  GOVERNMENT 

A  HOUSING  scandal  of  unbelievable  pro¬ 
portions  has  just  been  uncovered  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
FHA  executives  have  resigned  and  a  general  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  whole  mess  has  been  ordered. 
Apparently  it  has  been  long  overdue,  for  it  is 
now  alleged  that  home  owners  and  renters  have 
been  cheated  out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  collusion,  and  fraud  among  contractors 
and  government  officials.  It  is  claimed  that  gov¬ 
ernment  loans  were  made  to  the  contractors  far 
beyond  the  worth  of  the  proposed  buildings.  The 
extra  money  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  racke- 
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teers,  and  rents  were  charged  on  the  loans,  not 
on  the  value  of  the  buildings. 

This  government  scandal,  which  apparently 
has  been  under  way  for  years,  is  just  another 
alarming  example  of  the  fact  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  just  too  big,  too  socialistic,  and  that  in 
violating  the  principles  of  private  enterprise, 
taxpayers,  and  in  this  case  the  renters  and  home 
owners,  have  had  to  pay  through  the  nose. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  have  main¬ 
tained  for  years  that  neither  state  nor  Federal 
government  should  be  mixed  up  in  these  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  as  for  example  the  development 
of  additional  electric  power  from  Niagara  Falls. 
Even  when  the  officials  are  honest  they  are 
often  too  inexperienced  and  the  business  so  large 
that  they  are  unable  to  keep  any  real  business¬ 
like  control.  Too  often,  also,  as  in  this  case  of 
FHA,  the  temptation  to  steal  is  too  great  for 
some  of  them  to  overcome.  There  just  shouldn’t 
be  any  such  opportunity. 

It  is  the  government’s  function  to  act  as  an 
umpire,  to  enforce  the  laws,  never  to  operate 
businesses  in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

t 

ATTEND  YOUR  SCHOOL  MEETINGS 

|N  NEW  YORK  State  common  school  districts 
must  hold  their  annual  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May,  and  according  to  law  the 
meeting  must  be  held  at  7  :30  p.m. 

Union  free  and  central  schools  may  meet  at 
the  same  time,  or  they  have  a  choice  of  meeting 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  find  out  when 
your  annual  school  meeting  is  to  be  held,  attend, 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

GOOD  BUSINESS 

^EW  YORK  farmers  have  indicated  inten- 
*  tions  of  planting  a  much  larger  acreage  of 
corn  for  this  year,  to  be  exact,  702,000  acres 
compared  with  669,000  last  year.  Probably  the 
same  increase  will  be  true  for  the  dairy  sections 
of  other  northeastern  states. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  With  purchased  grain 
still  high  and  milk  prices  going  down,  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  meeting  the  situation  is  to  grow 
more  corn,  for  silage  and  especially  for  grain. 
It  is  now  possible  to  do  this  by  using  the  hybrid 
early-maturing  varieties,  by  increased  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  by  hiring  or  owning  a  corn  picker. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  best  articles  that  we 
have  ever  printed  in  American  Agriculturist 
is  the  one  on  corn  by  S.  R.  Aldrich,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 

CHANGING  APPLE  VARIETIES 

A  SURVEY  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  of  42  fruit  farms  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  valley  and  in  western  New  York  in  1950 
showed  about  75  different  varieties  of  apples,  al¬ 
together  too  many.  The  leading  varieties  were 
McIntosh,  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Baldwins, 
Cortland,  Red  Delicious,  Rome,  Wealthy,  and 
Northern  Spy. 

The  popularity  of  apple  varieties  varies  like 
everything  else.  Although  McIntosh  is  now  the 
standard  market  apple  in  most  of  the  apple  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Northeast,  the  newly  planted  or¬ 


chards  are  being  set  with  fewer  McIntosh  and 
more  Rome,  Cortland  or  Delicious. 

Incidentally,  and  maybe  this  is  just  a  matter 
of  opinion,  except  for  a  few  weeks  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  apple  varieties  that  I  think  are  better  eat¬ 
ing  than  the  Mac.  There  is  no  comparison,  for 
example,  in  the  eating  quality  of  a  Northern 
Spy  and  a  McIntosh. 

INSULIN— WONDER  DRUG 

rJ,HE  MEDICAL  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
points  out  that  insulin  is  about  the  most  im¬ 
portant  wonder  drug  of  them  all.  Today  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  who  would  have  been  doomed 
to  an  early  death  before  insulin  was  discovered 
thirty  years  ago,  are  now  able  to  five  normal  and 
happy  lives. 

Doctors  warn  that  there  are  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  diabetes  without  knowing  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  early  stages.  If  in  any  doubt,  a 
physical  examination  is  indicated. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  insulin  should 
never  be  used  except  under  the  guidance  of  a 
physician.  Both  the  insulin  dosage  and  the  diet 
have  to  be  carefully  adjusted  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

*  *  * 

Want  to  skip  weeding  your  new  strawberry 
bed?  Then  use  a  pre-emergence  spray  called 
Crag  Herbicide  No.  1,  applied  about  a  month 
after  setting  the  strawberry  plants,  and  again 
about  six  weeks  later.  Directions  for  the  use  of 
the  weed-killer  will  be  found  on  the- can. 

*  *  * 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  I  have 
seen  in  some  time  is  called  “Stories  On 
Stone,”  written  by  Professor  Charles  L.  Wallis 
of  Keuka  College.  (Oxford  University  Press) 

Professor  Wallis  has  done  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  research  in  locating  a  whole  bookful 
of  interesting  epitaphs.  For  example,  there  is  the 
one  on  the  gravestone  of  a  woman  who  died  in 
1768  aged  90,  with  13  children,  101  grandchil¬ 
dren,  274  great-grandchildren,  22  great-great¬ 
grandchildren,  a  total  of  410  descendents. 

There  are  the  three  gravestones  of  one  man’s 
wives.  The  first  two  stones  are  modestly  small, 
but  that  for  the  third  wife  is  of  monument  size, 
arranged  for  by  the  lady  herself  before  she  died. 

There  is  the  epitaph  on  the  man  who  appar¬ 
ently  lived  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West  in  the 
early  days,  which  reads: 

“He  called  Bill  Smith  a  liar!” 

Here  is  life’s  brief  span  well  summed  up: 

He  lived 
He  Wept 
He  Smiled 
He  Groaned 
He  died. 

Another  one  reads: 

To  the  Memory  of 
Abraham  Beaulieu 
Born  15  September 
1822 

Accidentally  shot 
4th  April  1844 
As  a  mark  of  affection 
from  his  brother 

Not  a  chestnut  but  the  finest  epitaph  I  think 
I  ever  knew  is  this:  “To  live  in  hearts  we  leave 
behind  is  not  to  die!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  Receipts  of  milk  at  New  York  State  plants  in  March  were  4% 
higher  than  March  last  year.  Consumption  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
was  down  from  a  year  ago. 

The  uniform  March  price  for  milk  shipped  to  the  Metropolitan  area  was  $3.89 
compared  to  $4.02  in  March  1953.  The  February  1954  uniform  price  was  $4.16. 

U.  S.  milk  production  in  1954  will  top  1953  production  by  around  5%.  In  spite 
of  low  supports,  Government  holdings  of  milk  products  are  expected  to  increase. 
The  problem  is  to  stimulate  consumption  of  butter  and  other  milk  products 
without  upsetting  regular  markets  and  without  giving  foreign  housewives  a 
better  bargain  than  those  in  America.  One  suggested  plan  is  to  sell  dealers  one 
pound  of  Government-held  butter  for  10c  for  each  two  pounds  bought  on  the 
open  market,  so  retailers  can  sell  butter  for  about  $.49  a  pound. 

New  York  State  has  a  new  dairy  law  legalizing  the  sale  of  “half  and  half” 
containing  at  least  10%  of  butterfat.  The  words  “half  and  half”  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  fat  content  must  be  on  the  bottle.  The  purpose  is  to  increase  consumption 
by  use  on  fruits  and  cereals.  It  has  worked  in  some  other  areas. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Order  for  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  (see  pages  4  and  14)  is  certain  to  be  approved.  One  impor¬ 
tant  provision  encourages  making  surplus  milk  into  butter  rather  than  selling 
it  in  New  York  City  as  fluid  milk  at  cut  prices.  Under  the  amendment,  dealers 
will  get  an  additional  10  cents  allowance  for  milk  made  into  butter  during  May 
and  June  only. 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  amendment  makes  it  possible  for  dealers  under 
the  order  to  make  butter  in  competition  with  unregulated  dealers  who  buy  milk 
at  less  than  order  prices.  The  charge  made  that  this  would  lower  the  price 
dairymen  receive  is  unrealistic.  It  is  useless  to  set  a  high  price  if  the  buyers 
refuse  to  buy! 

POULTRY:  In  a  relatively  few  weeks,  egg  prices  recently  slumped  about 

40%.  Production  had  been  running  about  3%  above  last  year. 
It  was  estimated  that  it  would  take  5  to  6%  increase  to  bring  the  slump  that 
occurred.  The  bottom  of  egg  prices  has  probably  been  reached  but  little  upturn 
is  expected  before  July. 

U.S.D.A.  estimates  that  in  March,  17%  more  chicks  were  hatched  for  replac¬ 
ing  layers.  However,  some  private  estimaters,  including  some  hatcheries,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Government  figures  are  too  high. 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council,  11  West  State  Street,  Trenton 
8,  N.  J.  has  a  reprint  on  Cleaning  Eggs  which  lists  approved  egg  detergent- 
sanitizers.  Drop  a  post  card  if  you  want  a  copy. 

WHEAT  PR  OS  PELTS:  Since  December  1st,  U.  S.  winter  wheat  out- 

look  has  declined  by  72  million  bushels.  The 
most  recent  forecast  is  678  million  bushels;  23%  below  last  year’s  crop  and 
about  19%  below  average.  New  York  State  winter  wheat  is  estimated  at  9.180,- 
000  bushels;  34%  below  last  year’s  crop  and  a  little  below  the  10  year  average. 

POTATOES:  March  planting  intentions  as  expressed  by  growers  indicate 

mmhmhhhhi  a  1954  potato  crop  too  big  for  profit  to  producers.  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  cautions  that  growers  cannot  logically  ask  for  Government  aid 
unless  acres  planted  are  held  in  line  with  U.S.D.A.  recommendations. 

Conditions  of  U.  S.  PASTURES  on  April  1st  were  e’stimated  at  73%  of  nor¬ 
mal,  poorest  start  since  1940. 

Prospects  in  10  southern  states  are  for  a  PEACH  crop  61%  of  normal;  cause 
March  frost  damage. 

PAYING  HERTS:  C.  A.  Bratton  of  Cornell  says  “Don’t  agree  to  pay 

one-third  of  the  milk  check  on  debts.  In  ‘Grandpa’s 
(lay’  it  was  all  right  but  under  modern  conditions  it  is  dangerous  to  agree  to 
pay,  regularly,  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-quarter  of  the  milk  check  on  debts.” 

—Hugh  Cosline 


THIS  grassland  farming  craze,  by 
gee,  makes  lots  of  good,  sound 
sense  to  me,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  all 
the  noise  about  it  from  the  college 
boys  has  put  a  finger  on  the  thing 
that  really  makes  the  system  zing. 

They  say  that  cropping  hard  will 
spoil  the  tilth  and  texture  of  your 
soil,  but  that  legumes  and  grass  will 
make  your  ground  less  apt  to  clod 
and  cake;  they  point  out  that  the 
grassland  way  means  much  less  soil 
will  wash  away,  and  that  it  doesn’t 
cost  as  much  for  stuff  like  nitrogen 
and  such  because,  with  sod,  more 
plant  foods  stay  at  home  for  use  an¬ 
other  day. 

Those  arguments,  I’m  sure,  are 
sound,  but  still  a  better  one,  I’ve 
found,  is  that  my  farm  in  grass  can 
be  a  hundred  times  less  work  for  me. 

There  ain’t  no  rush  of  chores  in 
spring,  all  summer  I  don’t  do  a  thing 
’cept  watch  the  stock  get  smooth  as 
silk  and  tell  Mirandy  when  to  milk. 

While  neighbor’s  out  there  eating 
dust  and  getting  all  wore  out  and  fussed,  I’m  sitting  here  upon  the  fence, 
a-chuckling  over  my  good  sense.  Grass  farming’s  sure  the  way  to  git  a 
double-jointed  benefit;  it’s  saving  soil  fertility  and  also  it’s  rebuilding  me. 


Low-wheeled  Side  Rake  and  Tedder  by  New  Idea.  Suspension- 
trussing  keeps  rake  in  permanent  alignment.  Reel  yields  at  both  ends  to 
protect  teeth  in  rough  ground  or  from  obstructions.  Patented  double-curved 
teeth  are  individually  removable. 


The  rains  do  come!  A  flip  of  a  lever  on  your  New  Idea  gives  you  an 
efficient  tedder  to  quickly  and  gently  fluff  up  wet,  matted  hay. 


High-wheeled  side  rake  and  tedder  (available  on  rubber,  too)  work¬ 
ing  on  strip-cropped  slope.  Self-aligning  tooth  bar  bearings  are  enclosed. 


This  rake  builds  a  "breezeway” 

to  make  leafy,  bright-green  hay 


At  what  stage  is  good  hay  actual¬ 
ly  “made”?  What  is  the  “make- 
or-break”  point?  Assuming  that 
you  cut  your  grasses  and  legumes 
at  the  proper  time,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer  . . .  the  windrow. 
That’s  where  you  either  make  or 
break  your  hay.  The  kind  of  rake 
you  use  makes  the  difference. 

Here’s  why  we  think  the  New 
Idea  side  rake  and  tedder  is  the 
best  hay-maker  on  farms  today: 
it  forms  windrows  that  protect 
leaves  (nutritious,  tender,  easily 
bleached)  from  sunlight;  exposes 
stems  (juicy,  slow-curing, 
coarse).  It  does  this  by  gently 
folding  leaves  into  the  center  of 
a  uniform,  fluffy  windrow,  and 


turning  stems  outwards.  It  builds 
a  long,  pontinuous  “breeze way” 
in  which  the  leaves  continue  to 
draw  moisture  from  the  stems, 
instead  of  shriveling  up  quickly 
and  leaving  stems  still  full  of  sap. 
The  result  is  (1)  less  shattering 
(2)  minimum  bleaching  (3) 
higher  protein  and  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  (4)  evenly  cured  hay — safe 
to  bale  or  stack,  highly  palatable 
to  livestock. 

Your  community  New  Idea  deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  demonstrate  either 
New  Idea  side  rake  on  your  farm. 
Just  set  up  a  date  with  him,  and 
tell  him  which  rake  you’d  like  to 
see  at  work  .  .  .  the  low-wheeled, 
or  high-wheeled  model. 
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By  a  simple  revamping  of  his  truck  body,  Ervin  Livingston,  Sullivan  County,  N.  H., 
has  made  baled-hay  loading  a  one-man  operation.  Besides  driving  the  truck,  Living¬ 
ston  can  load  up  to  90  of  the  round  bales  from  the  ground.  The  trick  is  in  lowering 
'he  platform  to  get  advantages  of  a  low-hung  trailer— by  laying  2-inch  planks  right 
on  the  truck  frame,  with  a  little  hump  over  each  rear  wheel  for  clearance. 


Handling  Roughage  With  Less  Labor 

PUTTING  up  hay  and  corn  or  grass  silage,  is  one  of  the  big  jobs 
on  a  dairy  farm.  The  grass  silage  season  is  right  around  the  corner 
and  haying  will  follow  right  on  its  heels.  At  this  time  most  corn 
silage  hasn’t  yet  been  planted. 

Planning  any  operation  bays  off,  especially  planning  to  save  steps 
and  get  the  job  done  on  time. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  a  number  of  labor-saving  ideas  that 
have  been  worked  out  on  northeastern  farms. 
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■f  Kenneth  Hunt  speeded  up  silo-filling  on  his  farm  near  Windsor,  Vt.,  by  installing  a 
home-built,  permanent  conveyor  and  thereby  doing  away  with  need  for  a  blower. 
This  also  meant  no  more  need  to  tie  up  a  tractor  to  run  a  blower.  A  3  h.p.  electric 
motor  runs  the  60-foot-per-minute  elevator.  Forage  goes  up  to  a  cross  conveyor 
between  the  two  silos.  A  Vi  h.p.  reversible  motor  allows  dumping  into  either  silo. 
The  field-chopped  ‘  forage  is  brought  in  by  self-unloading  truck,  which  keeps  the 
elevator  busy.  The  framework  you  see  was  built  over  the  elevator  to  support  a 
protective  roof  later  on. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1954 


This  self-propelled  elevator  built  by  James  Leach,  Jr.,  Pawlet,  Vt.,  cuts  time  and 
labor  storing  baled  hay  in  the  barns  of  his  father  and  neighbors.  It's  mounted  on 
an  old  dump  truck  which  moves  it  from  window  to  window,  or  on  to  a  barn  floor, 
and  supports  it  while  in  operation.  The  home-made  conveyor,  powered  by  %  h.p, 
motor,  is  27v/2  feet  long,  was  made  from  farm  implement  chain  and  spruce  off  the 
Leach  farm  woodlot.  In  travel,  it  lies  flat— fitting  into  wooden  frame  at  truck's  front. 
In  operation,  its  reach  can  be  adjusted,  if  necessary,  by  the  one-inch  steel  shaft 
at  truck's  rear.  This  shaft  is  slipped  through  a  choice  of  Tioles  in  the  elevator's  side 
boards.  When  driven  on  to  the  barn  floor,  the  elevator  connects  with  an  extension 
conveyor  84  feet  long.  —Photos:  Eleanor  Gilman 


The  big  trend  in  dairy  ^ 
farming  is  to  grass  silage 
prepared  and  stored 
pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  corn.  But  when 
putting  it  through  the 
standard  ensilage  cutter, 
there  can  be  trouble  from 
the  grass  piling  and  jam¬ 
ming.  Here's  the  way  they 
started  saving  time  and 
trouble  at  the  farm  of 
John  Pratt  and  sons,  Rich¬ 
ard  and  John,  jr..  Claren¬ 
don,  Vt.  A  pair  of  old  car 
wheels  were  installed  to 
keep  the  grass  moving. 

The  wheels  act  as  rollers, 
pressing  down  the  stuff  as 
it  passes.  When  used  for 
corn,  wheels  are  removed. 

★  ★ 

V  Neatest  labor-saver  on  their  44-milker  dairy  farm  is  this  concrete  apron  poured  by 
Alfred  and  Norman  Pierce,  Claremont,  N.  H.  When  filling  silos,  they  use  three  home¬ 
made,  self-unloading  trailers,  and  field  chopper.  When  a  trailer  is  emptied  of  its 
field-chopped  grass,  the  man  tending  blower  simply  rolls  it  off  the  apron,  and  it  will 
be  taken  back  to  the  field  by  the  tractor  bringing  in  the  next  trailer.  This  means  a 
lVi-ton  load  into  the  silo  every  ten  minutes.  Formerly,  using  an  extra  man  and 
pickup  truck  to  shove  the  empty  trailer  out  of  the  way,  the  operation  took  20 
minutes— and  even  longer  in  muddy  going.  The  apron  saves  spilled  grass  that  would 
be  churned  into  mud.  When  he  rolls  the  trailer  away,  the  blower-man  sweeps  up 
and  swings  the  blower  platform  up  out  of  the  way  for  the  next  load.  The  apron  also 
helps  drain  away  silage  juices. 


How  Far  Does  a  Bag  of  Feed  Travel? 


Today’s  feeds  are  considerably  different 
from  those  of  only  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Not  only  are  modern  feeds  fortified 
with  essential  vitamins  and  minerals — 
but  many  of  them  contain  protective  ele¬ 
ments  as  well.  For  example,  antibiotics. 

Feeds  today,  as  a  result,  are  "assem¬ 
bled” — from  many  places.  The  bag  that 
you  buy  from  your  local  dealer  represents 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  travel. 

Railroad  transportation  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  ingredient.  No  other  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  could  have  made  possible  so  low 
a  price— and  no  other  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  so  economical. 

For  many  years,  now,  the  railroads  of 
America  and  American  farmers  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  silent  but  mutually  helpful  part¬ 
nership.  In  their  vital  role  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  railroads  have  served  the  farmer 
~-and  have,  in  turn,  benefited  from  the 
supplies  and  equipment  they  have  brought 


him  and  the  produce  they  have  delivered 
to  market  for  him. 

This  is  the  dynamics  of  the  American 
system — in  which  all  parts  are  inter¬ 
related,  and  benefit  together  or  suffer 
together. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  railroads  have 
spent  $9  billion  in  needed  improvements 
to  help  meet  your  transportation  needs. 
Much  of  this  sum  they  have  had  to  bor¬ 
row.  Their  plans  call  for  still  further  mod¬ 
ernization,  but  outmoded  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  regulation,  by  limiting  railroad  earn¬ 
ings,  hampers  the  carrying  out  of  addi¬ 
tional  improvements. 

The  Eastern  Railroads— especially  af¬ 
fected  by  these  regulations— bring  this 
story  to  you  because  you,  like  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  are  personally  affected  by  whatever 
affects  transportation  in  this  country  . . . 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


JUST  SUPPOSE... 

Just  suppose  — for  competitive 
reasons— you  felt  it  wise  to  lower 
the  price  of  your  eggs.  Or  your 
potatoes,  or  apples.  Or  anything 
else  you  produce.  And  suppose, 
before  you  could  do  this,  you  had 
to  go  before  a  govermnent  agency, 
explain  your  problem  to  them, 
and  then  have  them  decide  for  you 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do.  Would  you 
feel  this  was  a  sound  way  to  run 
your  farm?  This,  however,  is  what 
the  railroads  must  do.  They  are 
not  free,  in  rate-making,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  managerial  judgment 
traditional  with  American  busi¬ 
nesses. 
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with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 


NEW  MULTI-PURPOSE  GREASE 
simplifies  machinery  maintenance 


Farmers  now  have  a  way  to  keep  all  their  equipment  in 
tip-top  shape  all  year  ’round  with  less  effort  than  ever  before. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  is  the  newly  developed  lubri¬ 
cant  which  enables  farmers  to  do  a  complete  grease  job  on 
all  types  of  equipment  —  cars,  tractors,  and  trucks  —  while 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special-purpose  greases. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  offers  you  three  big  advantages : 


1.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  been  field 
tested  in  earth  moving  and  con¬ 
struction  equipment  for  two 
years  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  The  chances  of  applying  the 
wrong  grease  with  possible  dam¬ 
age  to  valuable  equipment  is 
eliminated  when  only  one  grease 


is  needed.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything 
from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  protect  a  single 
container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  against  contamination 
than  several  partially  empty 
special-purpose  drums.  And  your 
storage  and  handling  problems 
are  reduced  at  the  same  time. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  about  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 
Rely  on  him  as  a  dependable  source  for  all  Esso  Farm  Products.  They  will 
make  your  farming  easier,  better  and  more  profitable. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Increase  Corn  Yields 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


crumbles  nicely.  Fortunately,  it  works 
best  on  bare  ground  or  grain  stubble 
because  this  is  where  you  are  most 
likely  to  have  trouble  maintaining  soil 
structure  if  you  harrow  several  times. 
On  the  Agronomy  farm  at  Cornell,  Dr. 
R.  B.  Musgrave  uses  a  two-bottom  plow 
and  a  three-bottom  plow.  The  plows 
turn  70  inches.  This  is  room  enough  for 
two  35-inch  rows  of  corn. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  try  this  radical 
scheme  in  1954,  try  harrowing  part  of 
a  field  only  once  rather  than  your  usual 
three  or  four  times. 

The  system  has  three  possible  disad¬ 
vantages  : 

1.  You  may  have  trouble  getting  the 
planter  set  right. 

2.  Perennial  weeds  may  be  worse. 

3.  Real  dry  weather  just  before  plow¬ 
ing  will  delay  come  up  of  the  seedlings. 

Fertilize  for  High  Return 

Fertilizer  companies  report  about 
10%  more  fertilizer  available  than  last 
year.  Prices  are  up  moderately,  but 
they  are  still  favorable  when  compared 
to  labor,  machinery,  or  purchased 
grain. 

A  1-1-1  ratio  fertilizer  (8-8-8,  10-10- 
10,  12-12-12,  or  13-13-13)  is  generally 
recommended  for  corn  at  planting 
time.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
corn  in  New  York  is  fertilized  with  this 
ratio.  A  few  farmers  prefer  to  use  a 
1-2-2  ratio  and  build  up  the  nitrogen 
with  side-dressing.  The  details  on  the 
amount  to  use  are  in  bulletins  avail¬ 
able  from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
your  county  agricultural  agent  or  your 
local  seed  or  fertilizer  dealer. 

When  corn  plants  are  small,  they 
don’t  need  much.  The  fertilizer  in  the 
row  is  enough.  As  they  approach  the 
tasseling  stage,  the  need  goes  up 
sharply.  By  this  time,  the  row  fertilizer 
may  be  nearly  used  up  or  leached  out. 
If  you  want  to  side-dress  with  nitrogen, 
do  it  at  the  last  cultivation. 

Will  it  pay  to  side-dress?  The  an¬ 
swer  isn’t  simple,  but  here  are  some 
guides.  Side-dressing  is  most  likely  to 
pay: 

(a)  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  be¬ 
cause  nitrogen  leaches  out  faster; 

(b)  on  soils  low  in  organic  matter; 

(c)  where  no  manure  is  used  and  no 
legume  sod  is  plowed  down. 

Any  dry  form  of  nitrogen  can  be 
used;  also,  in  liquid  form,  solution  2-A 
carries  40.6%  nitrogen  but  it  is  avail¬ 
able  only  to  areas  close  to  fertilizer 
mixing  plants.  It  is  the  lowest  cost 
nitrogen  for  side-dressing  in  1954. 
Equipment  to  mount  on  a  tractor  cul¬ 
tivator  costs  $100  to  $150.  Anhydrous 


ammonia  is  a  gas  under  high  pressure 
Cornell  and  other  stations  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  conducting  research  with  it.  Ij 
1954  it  is  available  in  a  few  areas  on 
a  custom  basis. 

When  you  plow  under  corn  stalks 
small  grain  straw,  or  a  straight  grass 
meadow,  it  seems  logical  to  apply  extra 
nitrogen  before  plowing.  This  places 
the  nitrogen  in  direct  contact  with  the 
residues  you  want  to  decay.  The  row 
fertilizer  or  side-dressing  won’t  help 
to  decay  the  residues  mid-way  between 
the  corn  rows.  First  choice  is  a  kind 
of  nitrogen  that  won’t  leach  readily. 
Calcium  cyanamide,  ammonium  sulfate, 
anhydrous  ammonia,  and  urea  fit  the 
bill.  Use  the  one  that  is  priced  best  for 
you. 

Grow  Enough  Plants 

Most  corn  for  grain  is  planted  too 
thin.  Field  counts  in  467  fields  in  New 
York  from  1949  to  1952  showed  that  7 
fields  in  every  10  contained  less  than 
16,000  plants  per  acre.  About  18,000 
plants  are  needed  for  top  yields.  You 
need  to  drop  a  kernel  every  8  inches  in 
3-foot  rows  to  get  this  many  plants. 
Here  is  a  statement  by  Extension  Spe¬ 
cialist  John  Baylor,  from  his  summary 
of  the  1953  New  Jersey  100  Bushel 
Corn  Club:  “Except  for  extremes  in 
population,  each  additional  1000  plants 
per  acre  meant  a  yield  increase  of 
nearly  4  bushels  per  acre.”  Five  years 
of  talking  with  farmers  convinces  me 
that  they  are  not  going  to  change  their 
planting  rate  until  they  try  a  strip  in 
their  own  field  and  prove  that  thicker 
planting  pays.  Small  ears  just  don’t 
look  right. 

Here  is  the  secret  to  high  yields  with 
early  hybrids. *Crowd  them.  In  a  careful 
experiment,  a  good  late  hybrid  pro¬ 
duced  10  bushels  more  than  a  good 
early  hybrid  when  both  were  planted 
thin— 9,000  plants  per  acre.  When  the 
number  of  plants  was  stepped  up  to 
19,000  per  acre,  the  late  hybrid  wTent 
from  79  to  89  bushels,  but  the  early 
hybrid  went  from  62  to  92  bushels  per 
acre. 

Insects  and  disease  hurt  stands.  The 
new  combination  Arasan  -  Lindane 
treatment  will  help  where  insects  and 
diseases  strike.  Another  great  menace 
to  good  stands  is  a  speed  demon  on  the 
tractor.  Three  to  four  miles  per  hour 
is  fast  enough  to  plant.  Faster  plant¬ 
ing  gives  poor  stands,  although  we 
don’t  know  why.  It  may  be  poor  cov¬ 
erage  or  fertilizer  injury  may  be  worse 
when  the  fertilizer  falls  onto  the  seed 
before  the  soil  falls  in  place.  Maybe  the 
kernels  just  don’t  get  through  the 


Plowing  and  planting  corn  on  top  of  the  furrow  gives  good  results  under  certou1 
conditions. 
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planter.  At  5  miles  per  hour  each  hop¬ 
per  must  discharge  10  kernels  per  sec¬ 
ond  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
stand.  If  you  calibrate  your  planter  to 
drop  a  kernel  every  8  inches  when  you 
drive  2  to  3  miles  per  hour  in  your 
driveway,  you  may  be  much  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  stand  in  your  field  if 
the  hired  man  drives  5  to  6  miles  per 
hour. 

i 

Kill  the  Weeils 

If  you  aim  for  18,000  corn  plants  to 
the  acre,  you  don’t  want  30,000  weeds 
too.  Weeds  are  especially  serious  in 
corn  in  the  Northeast  because  farmers 
use  a  lot  of  manure,  hay  meadows  are 
left  long  enough  for  perennial  weeds  to 
get  a  foothold,  many  soils  are  wet  when 
they  should  be  cultivated,  and  hay  har¬ 
vest  often  interferes  with  timely  culti¬ 
vation.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  100 
Bushel  Corn  Club  members  in  New 
Jersey  sprayed  with  2,4-D  in  1953. 

Continuous  Corn 

Each  year  more  farmers  ask  about 
growing  corn  after  corn,  or  after  some 
other  row  crop.  On  a  combination  hill- 
valley  farm  it  is  sound  management  to 
grow  corn  for  several  years  on  the  level 
valley  fields  and  to  keep  corn  off  the 
steep  hillsides.  You  have  four  special 
problems  when  you  grow  row  crops  for 
two  or  more  years. 

1.  How  to  maintain  tilth  and  ease  of 
working. 

Sod  crops  build  good  tilth.  Row 
crops  break  it  down.  The  practical  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  plant  a  cover  crop  at  the  last 
cultivation.  Ryegrass  is  used  most  but 
rye,  sweet  clover,  red  clover,  and 
southern  type  ■  alfalfa  are  additional 
possibilities.  Rye  or  ryegrass  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  legumes  because  the  main 
purpose  is  not  to  grow  nitrogen  but 
rather  to  improve  tilth.  The  grasses, 
especially  ryegrass,  have  a  lot  of  fine 
roots  in  the  plow  layer. 

A  second  way  to  preserve  tilth  is  to 
work  the  seedbed  and  cultivate  as  little 
as  possible.  Many  farmers  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  stand  and  grqwth  of 
ryegrass  they  have  been  getting.  The 
reason  may  be  that  the  fertilizer  nitro¬ 
gen  is  usually  placed  next  to  the  corn 
rows,  whereas  the  ryegrass  is  largely 
between  the  rows.  Whether  or  not  you 
can  grow  corn  successfully  for  two  or 
more  years  on  medium  to  heavy  soils 
will  depend  on  your  success  in  growing 
a  good  cover  crop. 

2.  How  to  get  a  large  supply  of 
quick-rotting  residues. 

Corn  stalks  plus  a  heavy  growth  of 
ryegrass  are  short  on  nitrogen.  They 
rot  slowly.  Furthermore,  the  soil  organ¬ 
isms  will  steal  the  available  nitrogen 
from  the  crop  while  they  are  rotting. 
This  problem  is  overcome  by  plowing 
down  nitrogen  with  the  residues.  The 
best  form  of  nitrogen  to  use  is  one  that 
won’t  leach  too  quickly.  The  best  ones 
are  calcium  cyanamide,  urea,  ammoni¬ 
um  sulfate,  or  anhydrous  ammonia. 

If  you  have  a  good  ryegrass  cover, 
you  can  make  any  form  of  nitrogen  less 
leachable  by  applying  it  a  week  to  ten 
days  before  plowing.  The  grass  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  nitrogen  and  hold  it  until  the 
grass  decomposes  later  in  the  summer. 

3.  How  to  keep  a  good  supply  of 
available  nitrogen. 

You  do  this  by  fertilizing  in  the  row, 
plowing  down  nitrogen  with  the  resi¬ 
dues,  and  side-dressing  if  necessary. 

4.  How  to  control  erosion. 

You  can  accomplish  this  by  growing 
cover  crops  to  protect  the  soil  and 
maintain  tilth,  by  contour  strip  crop¬ 
ping  where  necessary  and  by  other 
conservative  measures. 

—  A. A.  — 

Humus  is  the  most  valuable  to  grow¬ 
ing  crops  when  it  is  breaking  down. 
Humus  helps  hold  moisture,  nitrogen 
and  other  plant  food  in  the  soil  and 
makes  the  soil  easier  to  handle. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 
FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER 

NEW  YORK 

ADDISON . Stiker  &  Cisco 

ALBION . Farmers  Machine  Service 

AMSTERDAM . Florida  Implement  Co. 

ANDOVER . Ford  &  Peckham 

ARCADE . Romance,  Larry 

AUBURN . Henry  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

BAINBRIDGE . Bainbridge  Tractor  Sales 

BALLSTON  SPA . King  Inc.,  Carl 

BATH . . McKinley  Bros. 

BERGEN . Morley  Tractor  Service  Corp. 

BUFFALO  Buffalo  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA  Ontario  Tractor  &  Implement 
Co. 

CARTHAGE  . Gormley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ambrose 

CLARENCE  CENTER . Yoder  Bros. 

CLINTON .  Clinton  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

CLYDE . Wayne  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

COBLESKILL . '.....Cobleskill  Sales  Co. 

CORTLAND . Cain's  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

CROPSEYVILLE . Brown's  Garage 

DAhiSVILLE  Dansville  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

DELHI . Delhi  Tractor  Sales 

DELMAR . Hansen's  Tractor  &  Implement 

DEPAUVILLE . Fry,  Inc.,  Carl  C. 

DEPOSIT . Criddle  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 

DUNDEE . Dundee  Motors 

E.  PEMBROKE  . „ . Lutz,  George  H. 

EDEN . . . Nobbs  &  Williams 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . Nephew's  Garage 

ENDICOTT . Newing  Equipment  Corp. 

FORT  PLAIN .  . Duesler's  Garage 

GOUVERNEUR . Dodds  Motor  Co. 

GRANVILLE. ...Scott's  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

GREENWICH . Whiteside  &  Sons,  John 

HAMILTON . Hamilton  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

HAMLIN.... . Townsend,  R.  E. 

HANNIBAL. ...Midway  Garage  &  Machine  Shop 

HOLLAND . Bill's  Supply  &  Service 

HONEOYE  FALLS . Sage  &  Horton 

HORSEHEADS . Howland  &  White  Co. 

HUME . . . Luckey  &  Sandford 

KENNEDY.... Kennedy  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
LAFAYETTE. .Henson  Farm  Supply  &  Tractor  Co. 

LISBON . Flack,  L.  H. 

LITTLE  VALLEY . Armes,  Harry  W. 

LIVERPOOL . Community  Farm  Service 

LOWVILLE . Nortz  &  Virkler,  Inc. 

MALONE . Franklin  County  Farm  Supply 

MEDINA . . Albright's  Garage 

NEWFANE . Owen's  Implement  Service 

NEWPORT . Snyder  Motor  Sales 

NIAGARA  FALLS . Retzlaff,  Howard 

ONEONTA.. ..Otsego  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 

OVID . Boyce  &  Son,  N.  R. 

OXFORD. ...Chenango  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 

PALMYRA . Sherburne,  Inc.,  U.  W. 

PANAMA . Whitney  &  Wood 

PERU . Peru  Farm  Center 

PORT  HENRY . Belden  &  Edwards,  Inc. 

PORTVILLE . Foote  Tractor  Co. 

PULASKI . Clement  Farm  Center 

REMSEN  Williams  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS . Smith,  Harry 

SALISBURY  CENTER . Darling  Farm  Supply 

SHERIDAN. ...Pagano  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

SODUS . De  Hondt  Implement  Co. 

S.  GILBOA.  ..Soules  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 

TRUMANSBURG . B  &  L  Motors 

WARSAW . Oram  Motor  Sales,  Inc. 

WAVERLY . Walker  Motor  Sales 

WEBSTER . , Wright,  Earl  D. 

WHITEHALL . Kingsley,  F.  H. 

WILLSBORO . Marshall  &  Son,  F.  D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DUSHORE . Fitzpatrick  &  Lambert 

GALETON . Osgood's  Garage 


HONESDALE  Wayne  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co., 
Inc. 

LENOXVILLE... .Stephens  Tractor  &  Implement 

Co.,  H.  L. 

MANSFIELD . Harvey  &  Son,  I.  W. 

SMETHPORT  Smethport  Tractor  &  Implement 

Co. 

TOWANDA . Shores  &  Schmieg 

TUNKHANNOCK . Turrell  Motor  Co. 

WELLSBORO . Callahan,  Frank 

YOUNGSVILLE....Youngsville  Farm  Service,  Inc. 


NOW,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
YOU  can  own  a  new 


FORD  TRACTOR  f.r  i,«... 


Take  up  to  30  Months  to  Pay! 

You  can  have  a  new  Ford  Tractor  on  your  farm  right  now  for  only 
$449  down  payment*,  and  this  can  be  either  cash  or  trade-in.  You  can 
make  payments  as  low  as  $52  per  month— take  up  to  30  months  to  pay! 

You  can  include  implements  with  the  new  Ford  Tractor  you  buy, 
too,  and  still  pay  only  25%  of  the  total  purchase.  You  can  still  take  up 
to  30  months  to  complete  payment  of  the  balance.  But  that’s  not  all ! 


Extra  Protection  at  No  Extra  Cost ... 

With  this  liberal  new  credit  plan,  your  purchase  is  protected  by  Triple- 
Coverage  Insurance  at  no  extra  cost.  Here’s  real  financial  protection 
and  peace  of  mind  for  you  and  your  family: 

1.  LIFE  INSURANCE  —  If  the  signer  of  the  contract  dies  before  the  equipment 
is  paid  for,  his  survivors  receive  a  cancelled  contract  with  no  balance  due. 
No  physical  examinations,  no  red  tape. 

2.  COLLISION  INSURANCE— The  tractor  and  implements  purchased  arepro- 
tected  for  all  damage  by  collision  over  $25  as  long  as  the  contract  is  current. 

3.  PROPERTY  I NSURANCE  —  Your  tractor  and  implements  are  insured 
against  damage  over  $25  from  FIRE,  THEFT,  FLOOD,  TORNADO,  UPSET, 
VANDALISM  and  other  common  hazards. 

Now  you  can  buy  a  new  Ford  Tractor  and  implements  when  you 
have  the  need  .  .  .  take  up  to  30  months  to  pay  .  .  .  and  protect  your 
purchase  with  Triple-Coverage  Insurance  at  no  extra  cost.  Act  now. 
Get  complete  details  from  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  today! 

**This  offer  expires  in  30  days. 


Only  FORD  Gives  You  All  These  Features... 

Large  Bore,  Short  Stroke  Engine  •  Full-Flow  Oil  Filter  •  Proof-Meter  •  Governor 
Mounted  on  Crankshaft  #  Molded  Rubber  Spark  Plug  Covers  •  Constant  Mesh 
Transmission  ®  Position  and  Draft  Control  •  Safety  Starter  •  Adjustable  Hydraulic 
Speed  (Hy-Trol)  A  Live  Hydraulic  Pump  •  Automotive-Type  Steering  •  Hinged  Radiator 
Grille  6  Follow-Through  Starter  •  Reserve  Fuel  Supply  .  .  .  And  A  Low  Ford  Price! 


‘Down  payment  based  on  F.O.B.  Utica,  New  York,  delivered  price. 

SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER 


(LISTED  IN  ADJOINING  COLUMN) 
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Add-POW’R  Fits  These 
Tractors 

Farmall,  John  Deere,  Allis 
Chalmers,  Case,  Oliver, 
Massey  Harris,  Ford,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Minneapolis  Moline. 


TRACTOR  PISTONS 


Bring  you  3D  power 


LIVE-POW'R  P.T.O. 


Larger 
D  iameter 


,  Greater 
isplacement 


Constant  Speed  Independent 
of  Ground  Travel 


Does  auxiliary  engine 
work.  Stops  slugging 
of  pto  driven  machines. 
Fits  Farmall  H,  M, 
Super  H  or  Super  M. 
Handles  twice  the 
power  your  Farmall 
can  produce.  The  only 
continuous  pto  with 
this  2  to  1  safety  factor. 


LIVE-POW’R  PUMP 


More 

D  rawbar  Pull 

Overloaded  engines  take  more  gas.  With  Add* 
POW’R  Pistons  your  tractor  does  more  work 
on  every  gallon  of  fuel.  That’s  real  power 
economy.  Lloyd  Price,  winner  of  1953  In¬ 
diana  Economy  Plowing  Contest  says,  “Add- 
POW’R  Pistons  helped  me  pull  a  3-16"  bot¬ 
tom  plow  on  less  gas  and  win  the  economy 


Continous  Two  Way  or  One  Way 
Live  Hydraulic  System 

One  way  or  two  way  operation  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger.  Fits  both  present 
or  new  equipment.  Complete  unit  for 
Farmall  M.  Nothing  else  to  buy. 


championship?  Install  the  pistons  of  plowing 
champs.  No  down  shifting  in  the  tough  spots. 
Insist  on  genuine  Add-POW’R — the  most 
copied,  most  powerful  tractor  pistons. 


M  and  W  Nine  Speed  Transmission 
Gives  Farmalls  4  More  Field  Speeds. 

Adds  6,  ll/i,  9  and  1 1  mph.  Adds  extra 
reverse  and  pto  speed.  Saves  gas- 
saves  hours!  Fits  all  Farmalls! 


Drop  us  a  Postcard  for  Free  Literature 


M&W  GEAR  CO. 

1405  Green,  Street 

ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


Ideal  for 
Grass  Silage 

Have  you  enough  silo  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  popular  grass  silage? 
Dairy  herds  like  grass  feed.  And  dairy 
farmers-  like  the  Harder  for  grass  silage 
because — 

—  the  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 

is  specially  constructed  to  serve  perfectly 
for  silage.  The  extra  heavy  hooping  of  a 
Harder  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
extreme  pressures  of  grass  silage.  And 
the  famous  Aquastatic  method  provides  a 
stronger,  denser,  more  airtight  interior 
plaster  coating. 

Yes,  a  Harder  is  " Your  Best  Silo  Value"  for 
grass  and  corn  silage. 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  ''Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 
Write  for  literature. 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  BROWERS 

Order  “Heart  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 


No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


'Jtcfooyett  Solution^  -  -  - 

For  SIDE-DltESSING 


By  WILLIAM  C.  KELLY 

Dept,  of  Vcg.  Crops,  Cornell  University 


I  ITROGEN  solutions  are  not 
really  new*;  due  to  very  low 
cost  they  have  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  many  years.  But  their  use 
for  side-dressing  is  new.  Nitrogen  so¬ 
lutions  have  been  used  on  farms  in  the 
South,  n  the  Midwest,  and  in  Califor¬ 
nia  for  several  years. 

They  are  cheaper  than  any  of  the 
solid  nitrogen  materials  now  available 
for  side-dressing  crops.  The  usual  side¬ 
dressing  equipment  is  so  poorly  con¬ 
structed  that  accurate  control  of  the 
amount  applied  is  very  difficult.  Dry 
materials  in  the  best  of  condition  fre¬ 
quently  clog  up  or  flow  at  uneven 
rates.  With  the  nitrogen  solution  it’s  a 
simple  matter  to  control  accurately  the 
amount  of  material  applied.  There  are 
no  bags  to  lift  and  no  lumpy  material 
to  clog  up  .  tubes. 

Several  solutions  are  available,  but 
the  two  that  are  used  most  often  are 
solution  2A  and  solution  32.  Solution 
2 A  contains  40%  nitrogen  and  solution 
32  contains  32%  nitrogen. 

A  Heal  Saving 

The  2A  solution  is  the  one  most  often 
used  by  fertilizer  manufacturers  in 
this  area  and  are  sold  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  tank  car  lots.  Such  large  lots 
are  not  economical  for  most  northeast¬ 
ern  farmers,  but  fertilizer  companies 
are  now  making  them  available  to 
farmers  in  55  gallon  drums.  Solution 
2A  is  the  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen 
available  on  farms  today.  Savings  of 
$1.00  to  $4.00  an  acre  can  be  made 
by  using  this  solution  as  a  side-dress¬ 
ing  material. 

What  does  this  nitrogen  solution 
contain?  One  hundred  pounds  of  solu¬ 
tion  2A  contains  65  pounds  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate,  22  pounds'  of  ammonia 
gas,  and  13  pounds  of  water.  This  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  solution  furnishes  a 
little  over  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  of 
which  11  pounds  comes  from  nitrate 
and  29  pounds  from  ammonia.  It  has 
a  vapor  pressure  of  about  10  pounds 
per  sq.  in.  at  104°  F. 

The  solution,  as  commonly  sold  to 
farmers,  has  been  diluted  with  water 
so  that  the  nitrogen  content  is  about 
37%.  This  reduces  the  vapor  pressure 
to  essentially  nothing  at  field  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  addition  of  water  also  pre¬ 
vents  crystals  forming  at  the  end  of 
the  applicator,  which  may  occur  in  the 
concentrated  solutions. 

A  gallon  of  the  37%  solution  con¬ 
tains  about  3%  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
For  a  normal  side-dressing  of  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  a  little 
less  than  9  gallons  of  the  material  is 
required.  The  solution  is  corrosive  to 
iron,  steel,  and  brass,  and  permanent 
installations  must  be  aluminum  or 
stainless  steel.  A  common  steel  oil 
drum  lasts  throughout  a  season  if  it 
is  rinsed  out  after  each  use. 

How  <0  Apply 

Simple  equipment  can  be  constructed 
to  apply  the  solution  to  the  field.  There 
are  kits  on  the  market  which  a  farmer 
can  use  to  build  it.  The  solution  flows 
by  gravity  from  a  drum  mounted  on 
a  draw  bar  of  the  tractor  through 
aluminum  and  plastic  tubing  to  a  T-jet 
type  nozzle.  Since  the  solution  contains 
ammonia  gas,  it  must  be  covered  with 
1  to  2  inches  of  soil  to  prevent  lpss  of 
ammonia.  The  solution  is  applied  to  the 
soil  from  a  nozzle  attached  on  a  culti¬ 
vator  tooth.  Cultivation  at  normal 
tractor  speeds  will  then  cover  the  solu¬ 
tion  wdth  1  to  2  inches  of  soil. 

The  amount  of  material  applied  is 
regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  tractor 
and  the  size  of  the  nozzle.  A  simple 
pressure  cutoff  presses  the  plastic  tub¬ 


ing  when  the  cultivator  is  raised,  so 
the  solution  flows  only  when  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  lowered. 

A  55-gallon  drum  of  nitrogen  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  tractor  holds  enough  to 
side-dress  about  6  acres  of  crops,  This 
means  fewer  stops  and  an  appreciable 
saving  in  time. 

Wh«  UsimI? 

Nitrogen  solutions  were  used  last 
year  by  New*  York  growers  on  beans, 
broccoli,  beets,  corn,  cauliflower  and 
potatoes.  So  far,  the  greatest  use  of 
nitrogen  solutions  has  been  on  vege¬ 
tables  for  processing  and  corn.  The 
good  reports  are  fairly  unanimous 
from  the  farmers  who  have  used  these 
nitrogen  materials.  They  are  really 
sold  on  the  convenience  and  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  they  can  make  wdth  this 
form  of  nitfogen. 

One  grower  in  Genesee  County  fig¬ 
ured  the  nitrogen  solution  saved  him 
money  in  two  w*ays.  First,  the  price 
per  pound  of  nitrogen  was  much  lower. 
Secondly,  since  the  tractor  carried 
enough  material  for  side-dressing  6 
acres,  the  cost  of  applying  the  material 
was  much  less. 

Many  of  the  migrant  tractor  drivers 
feel  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to 
lift  bags  of  fertilizer  to  fill  up  their 
machines.  As  a  result,  breakdowms, 
slowdowns,  and  plain  loafing  were 
common  when  solid  materials  were 
used.  Any  little  excuse,  such  as  clog¬ 
ging,  etc.,  was  used  to  stop  the  tractor 
and  visit  awhile.  Time  was  lost  by  the 
frequent  fillings  necessary  with  dry  ma¬ 
terials.  With  the  liquid  materials,  the 
tractors  could  cover  6  acres  without 
any  excuse  for  stopping. 

The  interest  in  these  solutions  is 
growing.  Nitrogen  solutions  should  be¬ 
come  an  important  source  of  nitrogen 
for  side-dressing  our  crops.  They  are 
good  sources  of  plow-down  nitrogen, 
too,  since  most  <5f  the  nitrogen  is  a 
nonleachable  form.  The  combination  of 
nitrogen  from  both  nitrate  and  ammo¬ 
nia  is  very  desirable  as  a  side-dressing, 

When  lo  Apply 

The  best  time  to  apply  nitrogen  is 
when  the  crops  are  small  before  they 
show  signs  of  nitrogen  hunger.  A  high 
proportion  of  the  ammonia  form  elim¬ 
inates  danger  of  leaching  by  heavy 
rains.  Many  growers  wait  until  the 
plants  are  suffering  before  applying 
nitrogen  side-dressings.  This  is  wrong. 
You  can  never  recover  the  lost  growth. 
Side-dress  early  enough  to  prevent  a 
“slow-down”  in  plant  growth. 

Nitrogen  solutions  have  an  acid  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  soil.  The  effect  is  about  the 
same  as  ammonium  nitrate  and  simi¬ 
lar  materials.  The  normal  side-dressing 
of  9  gallons  of  solution  2A  has  an  acid 
residue  that  would  require  55  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  to  neutralize  it. 
This  slight  acidic  effect  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  when  the  soil  has  been  properly 
limed. 

Availability  of  these  solutions  will 
increase  and  the  cost  will  remain  low¬ 
er  than  dry  materials.  If  you  can  use 
these  cheaper  materials,  you  will  not 
have  to  compete  with  other  areas  for 
the  higher  price  solid  materials.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  you  will  have  money  both  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  in  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  side-dressing-  your  crops. 

—  a. a.  — 

Beehives  in  the  orchard  should  be 
placed  where  the  sun  will  shine  on 
them  with  the  entrances  toward  the 
east  or  j?outh.  The  heat  from  the  sun, 
and  the  additional  sunlight,  induce  the 
bees  to  fly  and  work  on  blossoms  at 
times  when  colonies  in  the  shade  will 
not  be  active. 
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Easing  the  "Squeeze” 

FARMERS  will  do  a  lot  of  thinking 
this  spring  about  cutting  costs. 
When  it  comes  to  growing  crops,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  cut  expenses,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  cut  them  without  also  cut¬ 
ting  yields. 

Professor  S.  R.  Aldrich  of  Cornell, 
a  frequent  contributor  in  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  makes  these  sugges¬ 
tions: 

It  is  important  to  do  your  cutting 
in  expenses  in  a  way  that  will  not  re¬ 
duce  yields.  For  example,  cost  account 
figures  show  that  it  averaged  to  cost 
$1.20  a  bushel  to  grow  oats  that  yield¬ 
ed  30  bushels  per  acre  but  only  00 
cents  a  bushel  where  yield  was  70 
bushels.  In  the  case  of  corn,  it  cost 
$1.50  a  bushel  for  a  30-bushel  yield 
but  only  75  cents  for  a  75-bushel  yield. 

Getting  down  to  actual  expenses,  the 
seed  bill  will  be  a  little  less  costly  than 
a  year  ago.  Certainly  it  won’t  pay  you 
to  shop  around  for  bargain  seeds,  but 
in  the  case  of  grass  seed  you  can  save 
some  money  if  you  will  take  special 
pains  to  get  a  good  seed  bed  and  use 
less  seed  per  acre,  perhaps  using  the 
band  method  of  seeding. 

Fertilizer  has  not  increased  in  cost 
as  much  as  other  items.  Used  to  give 
high  yields',  it  should  cut  cost  per  unit 
of  production.  This  is  even  more  true 
of  lime  where  farmers,  in  general, 
averaged  to  use  less  lime  in  1953  which 
almost  surely  was  a  mistake. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOWARD  EASTMAN 
MADE  FARM  C  REDIT 
DIRECTDR 

Howard  N.  Eastman,  prominent  dairy 
and  potato  farmer  of  Hardwick,  Vt., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Springfield 
Farm  Credit  Board  by  Robert  B.  Too¬ 
ted,  newly  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Myron  C.  Pea¬ 
body,  President. 

Mr.  Eastman’s  appointment  is  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  a  three  year 
term  ending  December  31,  1954  and 
fills  a  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Leon  A.  Chapin,  President  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  which  occurred 
last  October. 

Active  in  the  local  cooperative  farm 
credit  associations  for  over  12  years, 
Mr.  Eastman  is  a  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  of  St. 
Johnsbury  and  has  served  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  Stockholders’  Commit¬ 
tee.  As  a  member  of  the  Springfield 
Farm  Credit  Board,  Mr.  Eastman 
serves  as  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  the  Production  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Springfield  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  serving  the  credit 
needs  of  farmers  and  farmer-coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  six  New  England  states, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

-  A.  A.  — 

Izaak  Walton’s  Lament 


My  conscience  pricks  me,  little  worm. 
When  you  writhe  and  twist  and  squirm, 
h's  sad  but  true,  my  little  mate, 

A  fisherman  must  have  his  bait. 

I'm  glad  you  have  no  eyes  to  look 
With  pleading  terror  at  the  hook. 

I  m  glad  you  give  no  anguished  wail 
When  I  stick  you  in  the  tail. 

—John  Goodwin 
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Won'll  need  a 

fast  man  on  the  bales 

with  a  Massey-Harris  Automatic  Slicer  Baler 


ENGINE  DRIVEN  MODEL  ...  an  easy  job  for  any  good 
2-plow  tractor.  25  horsepower  engine,  enclosed  gear 
drive,  oil-bath  lubricated.  Has  same  leaf  saving  enclosed 
body  design  and  solid  table  bottom  as  PTO  model. 


Baling  hay  cuts  your  man-hours  per  ton 
to  a  mimimum  .  .  .  makes  handling, 
storing,  and  feeding  easier,  less  costly. 
Massey-Harris  Balers  have  the  capacity 
to  put  up  200  bales  an  hour,  tied  under 
compression  .  .  .  firm,  secure  bales  that 
take  a  lot  of  bouncing  in  the  field  and 
rolling  in  the  mow. 


TTere’s  the  power- take-off  Baler  that’s 
really  hungry.  It  coasts  through 
slugs  .  .  .  doesn’t  pull  your  tractor 
down  in  heavy  windrows  .  .  .  fills  wag¬ 
ons  fast. 

It’s  almost  like  having  a  complete 
crew.  But  you  and  one  man  on  the 
bales  can  handle  the  whole  iob.  Or 
you  can  pick  up  the  bales  later.  It’s 
easy.  Massey-Harris  Balers  lay  them 
out  end  to  end  —  simple  for  mounted 
loaders  to  pick  up. 

What’s  the  reason  for  this  faster 
field  operation?  Big  capacity  .  .  .  con¬ 
trolled  feeding  ...  55  plunger  strokes 
a  minute  .  .  .  gear  and  flywheel  drive. 

Power  in  the  Massey-Harris  moves 
through  the  baler  drive  on  precision 


cut  gears  to  a  large  balanced  flywheel. 
This  flywheel  maintains  constant  speed 
.  .  .  keeps  its  momentum  up  the  hills 
and  in  heavy  hay.  It  cushions  shock 
loads  .  .  .  doesn’t  telegraph  slugs  to 
the  tractor  transmission. 

As  a  result,  the  bales  keep  moving 
up  to  the  wagon.  Firm,  solid,  uniform 
bales  ...  14  x  18  x  37-inches  .  .  . 
formed  and  tied  under  compression  — 
more  secure  to  take  a  lot  of  handling 
and  bouncing. 

In  feeding,  the  full-floating  vertical 
elevator  moves  the  hay  up  the  table  in 
a  constant  flow.  It  levels  out  bunches, 
prevents  jamming. 

And,  the  Massey-Harris  knotter  is 
backed  by  experience  in  building  ty¬ 


ing  units  for  generations  of  binders. 
They’re  more  accurate.  They  have  a  3 
cord  disc,  hardened  inverted  cams,  a 
high  velocity  fan,  precision  made  fin¬ 
gers,  hooks  and  strippers. 

Overall  simplicity  and  enclosed  de¬ 
sign  in  Massey-Harris  Balers  saves 
leaves,  reduces  threshing  and  shattering 
.  .  .  means  easier  servicing,  fewer  ad¬ 
justments.  And  it  gives  you  a  baler  at 
a  price  that  makes  it  the  ideal  outfit 
for  the  average  size  farm. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for 
complete  details.  Enjoy  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  owning  your  own 
baler.  For  folder,  write  The  Massey- 
Harris  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  E-85,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 
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Small  diameter 
52-inch  pick-up 
handles  hay  more 
gently 


I! 

Hill! 


Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2500 

lb  m  i  iAni  i 


Auger 
delivery  to 
chamber, 
enclosed 
design 


authorized  dealers 


Vertical  elevator, 
uniform  feeding 


Enclosed  gear  drive, 
maximum  efficiency 


Needles  pass  through  m 
plunger,  no  jamming 
into  hay 
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See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . L.Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . Giuffre  Bros. 

ATLANTA  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

AUBURN . Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONVILLE  . C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  . M.  J.  Emerling 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANAJOHARIE . Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CANANDAIGUA .  Donald  Howard 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm  Equip. 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE  J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronckowiak 

Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 

CLINTON  . George  Marsh 

COHOES. ...Emerjck  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS . *. .  Wilson's 

DAVENPORT  Durward  Maccracken 

DcRUYTER . H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 


EARLVILLE . Earlville  Farm  Sales 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT. ...S.  L.  Drown  & 

Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . L.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmers'  Supply  Co. 


FRANKLiNVILLE  C.A.Phillips  &  Son 
GREENWICH. Leland  R.  Robertson 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo  s  Sales  & 

Ser. 

HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HIGHLAND . Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA . Moravec  Garage 

JEFFERSONVILLE  Jeffersonville  Ga. 
KEESEVILLE  Thompson's  Mach.Weld. 

LANCASTER . Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDlEPORT . Max  Hvde 

MILLERTON  Sco-Land  Farm  Mch'y, 

NAPLES . C.  W  Guile 


NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
NORTH  JAVA. ...Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH  . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO . J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS . Runnall's  Garage 

PRESiON  HOLLOW.. Lloyd's  Garage 
PULASKI....Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle&Co.  Inc. 

RICHVILLE .  E.  J.  Reed 

STONE  RIDGE. .George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG.  .  G.  C.  Marquart  & 
Sons,  Impl. 

TYRONE . . . Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

VOORHEESVILLE . New  Salem 

Garage 

WALLKILL.  ...Wallkill  Fm.  Supplies 
WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co 
WATERPORT  Parson's  Trac.  &  Impl 
WATERTOWN  Northern  lmpl.Co.lnc. 
WEEDSPORT  O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WESTBROOKVILLE  Westbrookville 

Garage 


WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN  .  Rusweiler’s  Garage 
BRIDGESQRO ...  Fortnum  Motor  Co. 
DEERFIELD  STREET  Ackley's  Garage 

GLADSTONE  . H,  B.  Motors 

HAMMONTON . Farm  Mach.  Ser. 

HANOVER  Suburban  Pow.  Eq.,  Inc. 
HIGHTSTOWN ....Night's  Fm.  Equip. 

MALAGA . R.  H.  Vassailo 

MAYS  LANDING  Herman  G.  Liepe 

MT.  HOLLY . Cooney  Welding  & 

Machine  Inc. 

NESHANIC  STATION . J.  $.  Covert 

PARAMUS . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

PINE  BROOK  Shulman  Equip.  Co. 
RIVERTON  Carvel  Sparks 

SADDLE  RIVER  . D.  A.  Pell 

STEWARTSVILLE  Esposito  Fm.  Mch'y 
SUSSEX. ...Sussex  Welding  &  Farm 

Equip.  Co. 

t/VICKATUNK  ..Conover  Bros. 

WOODSTOWN  Rudolph  Franien 
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POWER  TOOLS  FOR 
Rackyard  Gardeners 


HE  backyard  gardener  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his 
neighbor  farmer  in  buying  and 
using  more  power  equipment. 
His  reasons  are  different,  but  from  his 
point  of  view  they  are  equally  as  good. 
Where  a  farmer  uses  power  to  increase 
his  profits,  the  backyard  gardener  uses 
it  so  he  can  still  have  a  little  time  to 
take  a  fishing  trip,  or  sit  and  enjoy  his 
garden,  or  go  on  a  week  or  ten-day  va¬ 
cation  without  finding  that  his  garden 
has  turned  into  a  weed  patch  when  he 
gets  back. 

Around  my  home  in  the  country  are 
about  two  acres  of  land.  At  least  half 
of  it  is  lawn.  I  have  a  garden  about  100 
feet  by  50  feet  plus  small  fruits  and 
the  rest  of  it  is  in  flow'ers  and  shrubs. 

The  most  effective  power  tool  I  have 
is  the  garden  tractor.  However,  I  use 
it  a  little  differently  than  some  people 


do.  The  garden  tractor  and  cultivator 
are  used  oh  the  asparagus  bed  two  or 
three  times  a  season.  So  far  as  the 
garden  is  concerned,  it  is  used  mostly 
before  the  vegetables  are  planted  to 
work  it  up  into  good  shape,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  its  chief  use  is  to  mow 
the  lawn.  It  has  a  reel  type  mower  at¬ 
tached  to  the  front  of  the  tractor.  If 
the  garden  were  larger,  the  tractor 
would  be  used  for  cultivating. 

In  my  particular  case  we  have  quite 
a  lot  of  hedge,  both  privet  and  bar¬ 
berry,  and  some  years  back  I  bought 
an  electric  clipper.  On  our  place  it  is 
a  tool  that  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  with¬ 
out.  It  makes  short  work  of  clipping  a 
hedge,  shearing  certain  kinds  of  bush¬ 
es  and  evergreens,  and  I  have  even 
found  it  works  pretty  well  for  trim¬ 
ming  grass  under  a  fence. 

While  it  is  not  exactly  a  power  tool. 


I  also  have  an  electric  hotbed.  Frankly, 
I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  it  pays 
for  itself,  but  boxes  of  a  dozen  vege¬ 
table  or  flower  plants  at  50  cents  “per” 
add  up  in  money  pretty  fast.  Anyway, 
like  most  backyard  gardeners,  I  do  not 
figure  entirely  on  the  dollars  and  cents 
basis. 

But  no  one  who  loves  gardening  can 
expect  to  do  the  entire  job  with  power 
tools.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  gardener  (man  or  woman)  who 
wants  to  do  his  gardening  dressed  in 
sport  clothes  and  standing  up.  You 
have  got  to  get  down  on  your  knees  and 
get  your  hands  in  the  soil  if  you  want 
results.  This  means  that  a  good  supply 
of  hand  tools  is  essential.  In  addition 
to  the  common  spade,  spading  fork,  hoe 
and  garden  rake,  you  will  need  a  half 
round  edging  tool,  several  sturdy  prun¬ 
ing  tools  including  shears  and  at  least 
one  tool  that  will  take  out  limbs  as 
big  as  your  wrist.  The  gardening  sec¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  magazines  show  many 
tools  that  I  call  “gadgets”  which  may 
be  nice  to  play  with  but  aren’t  much 


good  if  you  really  want  to  get  some 
work  done. 

If  you  want  to  make  suburban  living 
more  fun  and  less  work,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  power  tools  that  you 
will  find  handy.  One,  for  example,  is 
a  small  power  sprayer  for  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables.  The  ideal,  I  think,  is  to 
have  one  which  can  be  hooked  to  the 
garden  tractor. 

I  don’t  find  a  snow  plow  much  use 
but  some  people  do.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  a  real  suburbanite  and  do  your 
own  painting,  you  may  want  to  invest 
in  a  power  spray  painter.  If  you  have 
some  woods,  either  on  your  own  place 
or  available  ones  close  by,  and  if  you 


Here  is  an  example  of  two  tools  for  one 
engine.  At  the  left  is  a  rotary  tillage  im¬ 
plement,  at  the  right,  a  rotary  lawn  mow¬ 
er.  They  can  be  changed  in  2  minutes. 

I 

like  a  fire  in  your  fireplace,  a  small 
chain  saw  or  a  saw  attachment  for 
your  garden  tractor  will  save  you  time 
and  backaches. 

Your  needs  and  pocketbook  are 
about  the  only  limitations  on  attach¬ 
ments  you  may  get  for  a  garden  trac¬ 
tor.  Among  those  available  are  lawn 
rollers,  trailers,  cutterbars,  and  all  the 
tools  for  fitting  and  cultivating  the 
land. 

If  you  want  to  figure  the  thing  out 
on  the  dollars  and  cents  basis  it  is 
fairly  easy.  Most  of  the  equipment  I 
have  mentioned  will  last  about  ten 
years,  therefore,  your  annual  cost  will 
be  one-tenth  of  the  price  plus  interest 
on  your  investment.  Another  way  to 
look  at  it  is  to  figure  out  how  much 
time  it  will  save  and  if  you  hire  your 
garden  work  done,  how  much  the  labor 
would  cost.  If  you  are  saving  your  own 
time,  then  it’s  a  question  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  the  time  you  save 
or  what  value  you  put  on  it.  And  fin¬ 
ally,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  of 
enjoyment  you  get  from  having  an  acre 
or  two  that  is  neat  and  well  kept. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  market 
for  tools  among  backyard  gardeners  is 
tremendous.  The  market  is  there  not 
only  for  tools  but  for  fertilizer,  lime, 
grass  seed,  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  flower 
seeds.  The  area  around  Hicksville, 
Long  Island,  has  in  recent  years, 
changed  from  farm  land  to  a  residen¬ 
tial  section.  But  the  potential  use  of 
fertilizer  is  just  as  great  as  it  was 
when  potatoes  were  the  chief  crop. 
Fertilizer  is  going  on  home  gardens, 
flowers  and  lawns  instead  of  on  pota¬ 
toes  but  that  is  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance  as  far  as  the  manufacturer 
and  seller  of  fertilizer  are  concerned. 

To  sum  up,  there  is,  for  me,  no  place 
like  the  country  in  which  to  live.  I  like 
to  “garden”  but  I  like  to  do  it  the 
easy  way  and  that  way  is  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  tools,  mostly  run 
by  gas  rather  than  muscle! — H.L.C. 

-  AvA.  - 

One  college  man  who  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  value  of  milk  has  figured  that 
it  is  really  worth  42  cents  a  quart.  He 
says  that  on  the  basis  of  present  prices, 
a  quart  of  milk  contains  1  cent’s  worth 
of  sugar,  2V2c  worth  of  fat,  38c  worth 
of  protein  and  y2  c  worth  of  vitamins 
and  mineral's. 


No  Stooping! 
No  Squatting! 
No  Lifting! 
Less  Walking! 


Delivers  the 
Milk  to 

Wherever  You 
Want  It  to  Go  I 


The  cows  come  to  you 
and  you  milk  standing  up.  The  Surge  Siphon 
takes  the  milk  from  the  end  of  the  cow’s 
teat  and  delivers  it  to  where  you  want  it  to 
go  through  pipes  of  glass  or  stainless  steel. 

Instantly  adjustable  downward  and  for¬ 
ward  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the 
teat  cups  down  so  that  they  don’t  crawl  up 
and  shut  off  the  flow  of  milk. 

Surely  this  is  the  very  easiest  and  fastest 
way  to  milk  cows  that  anybody  ever  saw... 
and . . .  you  have  a  clear  view  of  the  milk. 
You  can  see  exactly  what  the  cow  is  doing. 

Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  can  tell  you  and 
show  you  more. 


-  mm  mmm mmmmmmm e — .  :v  ••  1 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  *  HOUSTON 


B ABS0N 
BROS. CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  Belden  Ave. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Copyright  1954,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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OUTWITTING  THE  HOIKIN 

WHAT  to  Do  When  the  Birds  Start 
Eating  Our  Berries?  We  have 
tried  the  following  with  very  good 
results. 

Before  the  berries  show  signs  of 
ripening,  set  good  stakes  the  length  of 
the  row,  then  tie  a  strong  string  along 
the  top  of  the  stakes  and  suspend 
blown-up  paper  bags  on  strings  that 
are  long  enough  just  to  hit  the  berry 
leaves.  Birds  don’t  like  this  rattle  when 
even  a  slight  wind  moves  them.  We 
save  our  bags,  big  and  small,  all  spring. 

Jim,  my  husband,  says  he  doesn’t  like 
robins.  They  yell  "spring”  before  it  is 
really  here,  then  later,  they  eat  our 
berries. 

P.S.  I  also  read  on  Mr.  Eastman’s 
page  how  to  rid  a  farm  of  woodchucks. 
Try  buying  one  or  a  pair  of  Airedale 
dogs.  They  can  clean  a  farm  of  wood¬ 
chucks  and  keep  many  rabbits  away 
also. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Stone,  Marcellus,  N.Y. 
*  *  * 

I  have  also  had  trouble  with  robins 
in  my  strawberries.  We  had  an  old 
mounted  owl  and  I  put  him  on  a  stick 
in  the  center  of  the  strawberries.  It 
sure  kept  the  robins  out!  —  Lillian 
Schwendeman,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

I  have  raised  strawberries  for  many 
years  and  I  find  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  birds  from  working  on  the  berries 
is  to  mulch  with  sawdust  as  well  as 
straw.  This  helps  to  keep  the  earth 
worms  up  on  top  of  the  soil.  The  birds 
really  want  these  worms — not  the  ber¬ 
ries!  This  method  has  helped  me  solve 
the  problem. — C.  A.  Halstead,  Jordan , 
Neio  York 

*  *  * 

We  had  a  large  strawberry  bed 
and  to  keep  the  robins  out,  I  tore 
up  an  old  white  fur  coat  into  strips 
about  14  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide. 
These  my  husband  tied  onto  sticks  of 
wood  and  put  them  all  over  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  We  surely  managed  to  save 
our  fruit.  The  robins  must  have 
thought  we  owned  a  cat  farrm  Scare¬ 
crows  kept  them  out  of  our  raspberries. 
— Mrs.  A.  J.  Market,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
—  a. a.  — 

KEEPING  THE  FARM 
IN  THE  FAMILY 

WE  LOOK  forward  to  the  arrival 
Of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
here  at  our  house  and  have  been  its 
readers  since  we  were  old  enough  to 
read. 

I  am  a  busy  farmer’s  wife,  who  has 
helped  to  raise  a  boy  and  girl  to  be  citi¬ 


'You  tan't  turn  me  down  NOW! 
—I've  already  told  my  boss  what 
1  think  of  him— sold  my  car—  and 
proposed  to  two  girls!" 


zens  that  their  home  town  will  be  proud 
of  and  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet  and  meet  life’s  problems.  1 
feel  that  our  entire  family  love  and  en¬ 
joy  life  on  the  farm  and  will  always 
cherish  their  happy  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  among  the  hills  and  green  valleys 
which  surround  us. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  worried  over  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  that  are  leaving  the  farm  for  work 
and  homes  in  towns  and  cities.  What 
have  we  got  to  do  to  swing  the  change 
back  to  the  family  farms  ?  How  can  the 
family  size  dairy  farm  compete  with 
the  short  hours,  high  wages,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  social  security  that  the 
young  people  are  now  receiving? 

In  my  mind,  shorter  working  hours 
for  the  farmer  are  what  has  to  be 
managed,  but  “Bossy”  has  to  be  milked 
twice  a  day.  If  young  people  could  look 
ahead  and  see  the  comforts  that  a  farm 
family  have  always  given  them  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  crowded  city  dwelling, 
perhaps  they  would  choose  the  farm. 

Our  son  is  soon  returning  from  Korea 
to  go  in  partnership  here  on  the  family 
farm  with  his  father.  But  can  we  offer 
him  the  security  equal  to  the  industrial 
jobs  that  are  calling  all  of  them?  Will 
social  security  be  the  answer?  Perhaps 
that  is  what  will  keep  the  old  farm 
in  the  family  in  the  future. 

Too  many  older  farmers  have  carried 
on  through  all  of  the  war  years,  and 
unless  a  change  is  brought  about,  I  feel 
the  family  size  farms  will  suffer  great¬ 
ly  in  the  near  future.  —  Mrs.  K.F.W., 
N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  K.F.W.  raises  a 
very  important  question  about  the  future 
of  America.  Time  was  when  90%  of 
Americans  lived  in  the  country  or  in  small 
villages.  Now  only  about  15%  live  on  the 
farms.  The  biggest  contribution  that  our 
farmer  fathers  made  to  America  wasn’t 
the  food  they  raised,  important  as  that 
was;  it  was  instead  the  boys  and  girls, 
trained  in  habits  of  responsibility,  who 
left  the  farms  and  built  the  cities. 

However,  there  is  an  offset  to  this  un¬ 
desirable  change.  Nowadays  people  by  the 
millions  are  moving  out  of  the  cities  to 
become  part-time  farmers,  or  at  least 
gardeners,  living  under  rural  conditions 
and  carrying  on  their  jobs  in  the  cities. 
That  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  that 
Mrs.  K.F.W.  raises. 

-  A. A.  - 

NITROGEN  IN  SPRING 

AS  A  reader  of  American  agricul¬ 
turist  and  as  a  professional  p6m- 
ologist,  may  I  be  permitted  to  criticize 
the  answer  to  the  first  item  in  Question 
Box,  November  21.  1953,  about  nitrogen 
on  apples  in  the  fall. 

I  am  convinced  by  long  observation 
in  Maine  that  whatever  merit  there 
may  be  in  fall  application  of  nitrogen 
in  apple  orchards  elsewhere  is  far  over¬ 
shadowed  here  by  the  hazard  that 
occasionally  such  practice  and  subse¬ 
quent  vagaries  of  weather  may  lead  to 
serious  winter  injury.  No  better  ex¬ 
planation  has  been  found  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  and  near-killing  of  trees  that  occur¬ 
red  in  Maine  after  an  October  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  nitrogen  carrier. — J.  H.  War¬ 
ing,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

—  A. a.  — 

I  enjoyed  “Tracking  Down  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree”  very  much.  I  wish  I  could 
track  down  those  stolen  from  my  own 
private  home  landscape  each  jrear  while 
I  am  in  Florida. 

— - V.  H.,  Daytona  Beach ,  Fla. 


Linings  are  specially  de- 
ISP  signed  and  compounded  for 
p|  long  life.  They  are  also  counter 
bored  and  drilled  with  precision 
equipment  to  provide  positive 
assembly  to  shoe.  Because  you  , 
can  be  sure  that  they  arc  manu-  M 
factured  to  Ford’s  close  toler-  /MR 
ances  and  rigid  specifications 
— you  can  be  sure  of  top  Jrd 

braking  efficiency. 


Every  single  Genuine  Ford  Part— like  the 
brake  lining  shown  above— is  made  right 
. . .  to  the  same  specifications  set  by 
the  men  who  originally  built  your  Ford! 

With  fair-weather  traffic  “just  around  the  corner,” 
it’s  a  great  feeling  to  know  that  your  Ford  will  stop 
safely,  smoothly,  and  surely. 

That’s  why  now  is  the  time  to  have  worn  brake  lin¬ 
ings  replaced— and  with  Genuine  Ford  Brake  Linings! 
They’re  made  of  materials  specified  by  the  men  who 
built  your  Ford.  They’re  given  3,250  tough  Track 
Tests  before  approval  for  manufacture.  That’s  why 
you  can  be  sure  they — like  all  Genuine  Ford  Parts — are 
made  right  to  work  right  to  last  longer  in  your  Ford. 


“TRADE”  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 
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Get  paid  in  full 
at  harvest  time 


6-Foot  MODEL  66 

(Shown  with  ScourKleen  attachment.) 


MORE  BUSHELS 
IN  THE  BIN... 

MORE  MONEY 
IN  THE  BANK! 


Weigh  a  handful  .  .  .  feel  the  polished, 
clean  quality.  There’s  a  difference  in 
dollars  ...  a  BIG  difference! 

Yield  and  Grade  are  both  higher, 
captured  at  the  perfect  point  of  ripen¬ 
ing  with  your  own  ALL-CROP  Har¬ 
vester.  Now  you  can  time  your  harvest 
just  right,  whatever  the  acreage.  Allis- 

Chalmers  brings  you  a  choice  of  TWO 

/ 

bigger-capacity  ALL-CROP  Harvesters 
priced  for  home  ownership. 


The  Model  66  and  Model  100  both 
have  the  exclusive  features  that  have 
built  farmers’  faith  in  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  way  of  home  harvesting: 

Close-cutting  header,  Wide-Flow 
feed  to  the  spiraled  rubber-bar  cylinder, 
Air  Blast  Separation,  plus  the  new 
STEP-UP  strawrack  —  all  combine  to 
give  balanced  capacity.  They  get  more 
crop  into  the  machine  . . .  and  more  out 
of  the  machine. 

Make  sure  you  get  full  harvest  pay 
this  year.  Have  your  own  ALL- CROP 
Harvester  ready  to  go!  See  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer  now. 

ALL-CROP  is  an  Allis-CHalmers  trademark. 


9-<t.  or  12  ft.  MODEL  100 


SELF-PROPELLED 


fliLIS'CHflIMERS 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1954 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
STATES  POLICY 
ON  AMENDMENT  VOTING 

Following  is  a  statement  of  policy  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  reasons 
why  the  League  reversed  a  previous  de¬ 
cision  that  it  would  not  vote  on  amend¬ 
ments  as  a  unit. 

WHEN  the  amendment  to  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  was  released  on 
April  8th  we  were  informed  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  must  notify  the 
Administrator  within  48  hours  whether 
the  Dairymen’s  League  would  vote  its 
members  as  a  group  or  refer  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  members  for  their  action. 

It  has  been  the  historic  position  of 
the  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
to  vote  as  a  group.  However,  this  is  a 
great  responsibility  and  the  Directors 
feel  that  before  voting  they  should  as¬ 
certain  the  views  of  their  members 
through  personal  contact  and  meetings. 

To  do  this  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  between  the  issuing  of 
amendments  and  the  time  of  balloting. 
Gradually,  as  years  have  passed,  more 
and  more  hearings  have  been  held, 
amendments  have  been  issued  on  em¬ 
ergency  basis  and  voting  periods  have 
been  shortened  to  the  point  that  not 
enough  time  for  careful  consideration 
by  members  has  been  allowed.  Thus, 
against  its  will,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Board  of  Directors  has  more  and  more 
been  forced  into  the  position  of  voting 
for  its  members  without  fully  bringing 
the  facts  to  them  in  advance  and  as¬ 
certaining  their  feelings. 


Too  Little  Time 

In  this  case,  again  not  enough  time 
was  allowed.  There  was  not  even  time 
to  call  the  Board  together  to  act  upon 
whether  the  Association  should  refer 
the  matter  to  its  members. 

With  no  time  to  get  member  reac¬ 
tion,  the  Executive  Committee  decided 
not  to  act  for  all  members. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.D.A.  has  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  they  are  submitting  an 
amended  order  as  a  whole.  This,  they 
inow  say,  means  that  if  producers  vote 
down  the  changes  submitted  to  them, 
the  Secretary  will  have  to  withdraw  or 
suspend  the  entire  order.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  brought  this  to  our  attention. 
They  pointed  out  the  grave  possibility 
that  some  large  groups,  other  than  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  probably  would 
vote  against  the  amendments. 

Protests  Not  Heeded 

We  have  protested  time  and  time 
again  against  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  forc¬ 
ing  a  vote  on  “package  amendments’’ 
that  is  good  and  bad  put  together  with 
one  vote  on  the  packages,  and  we  have 
protested  the  forcing  of  a  vote  on  the 
whole  order  when  amendments  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  acceptance  of 
these  ineffectual  amendments  by  a 
group  vote  of  the  Association,  and  re¬ 
versal  of  the  decision  not  to  vote  as  a 
unit,  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  retain¬ 
ing  the  Marketing  Order. 

In  consideration  of  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  all  other  factors  involved,  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  vote 
as  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  amendments. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  feels  that  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  because  of  the  critical  national  ag¬ 
ricultural  situation  has  not  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  completely  study  and  analyze 
the  intricate  procedures  and  policies 
followed  in  the  administration  of  those 
orders.  We  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
give  these  matters  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  will  take  steps  to  make  arbi¬ 
trary  action  unnecessary  in  the  future 
which  in  effect  takes  all  choice  from 
dairymen  except  to  vote  in  favor  of  all 
amendments. 
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|  hove  a  garden  90  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide.  How  much  lime  will  I  need  to 
make  an  application  at  a  ton  per  acre? 

Your  garden  is  4,500  square  feet  in 
area.  There  are  a  little  over  43,000 
square  feet  in  an  acre,  therefore,  you 
have  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  And  roughly  speaking,  about  200 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  is  what  you 
want  to  add. 

If  you  do  not  have  one  of  these  small 
spreaders,  you  can  dump  the  bags  of 
lime  on  the  ground  and  with  reasonable 
care  you  can  do  a  fairly  good  job  of 
spreading  with  a  round  pointed  shovel. 
Probably  the  best  procedure  would  be 
to  put  on  half  of  it  before  you  plow 
and  half  of  it  afterwards.  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  put  it  on  top  of  the  ground 
after  it  is  plowed  but  before  it  is  har¬ 
rowed. 

What  area  of  an  orchard  will  a  good 
strong  colony  of  bees  pollinated 

The  minimum  is  one  colony  per  acre 
and  the  colony  should  be  a  good  strong 
one.  For  one  thing,  temperatures  dur¬ 
ing  the  pollination  period  have  a  big 
effect  on  the  distance  that  bees  fly, 
and  if  weather  is  very  cold,  some  ex¬ 
perts  recommend  from  three  to  five 
colonies  to  the  acre. 

What  causes  poor  stands  in  potatoes? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  pota¬ 
toes  fail  to  come  up.  Sometimes  they 
decay  before  they  sprout,  particularly 
when  the  soil  is  cold  and  damp.  Where 
tubers  are  not  treated,  a  disease  called 
rhizoctonia  may  kill  the  sprouts. 

Can  you  give  me  a  rough  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  "band  seeding?" 

The  term  applies  to  grass  and  le¬ 
gume  seeds  and  consists  of  dropping 
the  seed  in  a  rather  narrow  band  and 
putting  the  fertilizer  in  another  band 
from  ys  to  2  inches  directly  under  the 


seed.  This  gives  the  young  plants  an 
early  vigorous  growth  so  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  survive  under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  later.  Most  grain  drills 
can  easily  be  adapted  to  this  method. 
In  addition  to  better  growth,  you  can 
get  equal  or  better  results  with  half 
to  two-thirds  as  much  seed. 

What  variety  of  potatoes  is  grown  on 
most  acres  in  New  York  State? 

Katahdin  is  said  to  make  about  half 
the  New  York  State  potato  acreage. 
The  variety  has  its  faults  and  is  not 
considered  the  tops  for  eating  quality, 
but  it  is  a  dependable  yielder,  and  tub¬ 
ers  are  good  looking. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  charging 
for  operating  a  paint  spray  outfit? 

We  believe  that  the  best  method  of 
charging  for  painting  this  way  would 
be  on  an  hourly  basis.  Therefore,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  painter’s  time 
be  charged  at  the  going  local  rate  for 
this  work  and  that  the  charge  for  the 
outfit  be  at  such  rate  as  would  pay  for 
the  outfit  before  it  is  worn  out. 

Although  we  have  no  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  this  rate,  I  would  guess  that  a 
charge  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  hour 
would  be  fair  for  depreciation  on  the 
spray  outfit.  In  making  this  estimate,  I 
am  also  assuming  the  general  estimate 
that  spray  painting  can  be  done  ap¬ 
proximately  four  times  as  fast  as  brush 
painting.  Thus  with  the  same  hourly 
rate  for  the  painter  and  a  charge  of 
$2.00  per  hour  for  the  outfit,  the  cost 
of  spray  painting  is  still  something  un¬ 
der  half  of  the  labor  costs  of  brush 
painting. 

I  believe  people  who  understand 
spray  painting  quite  generally  agree 
now  that  the  amount  of  paint  used  by 
both  methods  is  approximately  the 
same  so  that  there  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  charge  for  the  paint. 

- — Paul  R.  Hoff 


POTLllK  DINNER 


APOTLUCK  dinner  is  a  sporting  event,  sort  of  a  gastronomic  mara¬ 
thon.  Every  woman  likes  to  see  her  plate  of  fried  chicken  gobbled  up 
first,  or  see  the  menfolks  fighting  over  the  last  piece  of  her  chocolate 
cake  or  banana  pie. 

A  potluck  dinner  is  democratic  and  American.  No  man  can  be  a 
snob  while  he’s  holding  a  cheese  sandwich  in  one  hand,  a  chicken  drum¬ 
stick  in  the  other,  meanwhile  balancing  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  on  his  knees. 

I  admit  there  is  one  pest  at  a  potluck  dinner :  that  is  the  surreptitious 
taster.  The  surreptitious  taster  dips  his  spoon  into  five  or  six  different 
dishes  of  fruit  salad  to  make  sure  he  gets  the  best  of  the  lot.  Likewise  he 
nibbles  on  all  the  cakes  and  samples  the  baked  beans  and  potato  salad. 

There  is  also  the  stingy  soul  who  brings  a  dozen  sandwiches,  a  large 
coffeepot  and  six  hungry  children  to  a  potluck  dinner.  After  the  meal 
is  eaten,  this  lady  fills  three  big  baskets  with  left-overs  to  take  home 
with  her — a  potluck  dinner  in  reverse,  so  to  speak. 

At  a  potluck  dinner  it  often  happens  that  a  big-hearted  woman  will 
load  your  tray  with  something  you  don’t  care  for.  If  you  have  three  or 
tour  huge  dill  pickles  on  your  plate — and  you  don’t  like  dill  pickles — 
just  slip  them  into  your  coat  pocket. 

My  Uncle  Pod  Goodwin  was  a  tactful  man.  He  once  went  home  from 
a  potluck  dinner  with  nine  deviled  eggs  in  his  pockets.  It  seems  that 
every  woman  had  brought  deviled  eggs. 


The  electric  fencer  that*** 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  .  .  , 
AT  HARDWARE 
OR  IMPLEMENT  STORES! 

Weeds  won’t  short  it! 

An  amazing  feature — the  Fence- 
O-Matic*  chopper.  See  it  kill 
weeds  that  may  "short”  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence.  An  exclusive  feature  of 
International’s  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
electric  fencer. 

"Dry  ground”  efficiency! 

The  one  electric  fencer  that 
doesn't  lose  power  to  dry 
ground — always  delivers  power 
over  the  entire  fence  under  all 
conditions. 

*Trodemark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  HI-LINE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

Also  battery  and 
combination  models 


HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over  J 0,000  dealers! 
Used  and  approved  by  over  1 50,000  farmers I 


WEED»CHOPP*r 

electric  FENCER 


They'll  learn  fast!  Just  the  right  "bump” 
to  teach  the  biggest  bull  or  heaviest  hog 
to  stay  clear!  You’ll  get  real  stock  control 
with  International’s  "WEED  CHOPPER" 
fencer.  And  profit,  too,  by  quick  fencing 
to  divide  up  pasture,  or  for  feed  lots  and 
cattle  lanes;  or  for  adding  a  one-strand 
electric  wire  to  or  alongside  other  fenc¬ 
ing  to  prevent  it  from  being  damaged 
by  livestock. 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


ADDRESS  OR  R,F.D_ 


COUNTY.. 


AA554 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-84,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


JUST  A  MINUTE 
to  Replace  Damaged 
HOSE  LINES  with 


To  make  your 
own  hose  lines,  U 
cut  bulk  hose  to 
required  length  and 
attach  reusable  fittings. 

Available  at  your  Dealer 

AEROQUIP  CORPORATION 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
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HOW? 


with  Rohm  &  Haas 

DITHANE® 

fungicide 
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Cdeperatu/e  Adieu  rayt 

6.L.F.  DAIRY  FEED  PRICES  (T  $2  to  *9  PER  TON 


A  message  from  the  General  Manager: 


T 


C.  N.  SILCOX 


here’s  a  squeeze  on  ihe  milk 
farmer.  Production  costs  re¬ 
main  high  and  milk  is  probably 
going  lower  in  price  as  cows  go  out 
to  pasture. 

Some  grain  feeding  to  balance  up  fresh  grass  is  needed  to 
maintain  maximum  production.  One  job  G.L.F.  can  do  to  help 
the  milk  farmer  is  to  get  the  cost  of  that  pasture  feed — about 
14%  protein  is  right — down  to  the  lowest  possible  price. 

G.L.F.  buyers  have  been  combing  the  markets  to  find  ingre¬ 
dients — a  truckload  or  a  boatload — which  can  be  put  together 
to  make  a  well  balanced,  nutritious,  low-protein  feed.  Usually 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  things  available  to  use  in  the  full 
line  of  G.L.F.  feeds.  Although  we  are  concentrating  our  efforts 
by  putting  these  ingredients  together  in  one  open  formula  feed 
— G.L.F.  14 %  Grassland  Dairy — they  will  also  be  used  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  all  G.L.F.  flexible  formula  dairy  feeds. 

More  &.I.F.  l/a/uel  to 


Every  ingredient  in  Grassland  Dairy  must  measure  up  to  the 
high  specifications  set  by  G.L.F.  No  mill  screenings,  no  flaxseed 
screenings,  no  oat  feed  or  other  undesirable  ingredients  will  be 
used  in  this  or  any  other  G.L.F.  feed  just  to  make  a  low  price, 
Mixing  costs  and  handling  margins  will  be  cut  to  the  bone. 

This  is  another  opportunity  where  G.L.F.  will  use  all  of  its 
farmer-owned  resources  to  become  effective  in  giving  dairymen 
the  lowest  possible  price  on  a  high-quality  pasture  feed.  The 
squeeze  on  the  milk  producer  can  be  handled  only  by  more 
efficient  production  and  increased  consumption.  Many  G.L.F. 
trucks  will  carry  a  sign  this  Spring  and  Summer,  “Drink  More 
Milk.”  In  the  meantime,  we  will  try  to  keep  your  feed  costs 
down. 

Sincerely, 


G.L.F.  14%  Grassland  Dairy 


G.L.F.  14%  Grassland  Dairy  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered  to 
help  overcome  low  milk  prices  this  summer. 

A  real  open  formula  production  feed,  it  has  over  1,400  pounds 
of  T.D.N.  per  ton  and  a  3%  Fat  Guarantee — enough  to  keep  even 
the  heavy  producers  in  good  rig  all  summer  long.  That’s  im¬ 
portant  too,  because  once  cows  drop  off  in  production,  it’s  difficult 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  peak  in  the  fall.  Besides,  it  still  pays 
to  always  keep  cows  at  top  production. 

Remember,  too,  that  cows  on  pasture  don’t  need  a  feed  as 
high  in  protein  because  good  green  grass  itself  contains  much 
protein.  Therefore,  this  open  formula  14%  feed  fills  the  need 
of  the  cow  for  proper  balance  . . .  and  fills  the  need  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  for  a  saving  in  feed  costs. 

Grassland  Dairy  contains  considerable  barley — an  excellent 
feed  ingredient  that  has  more  protein  than  corn  and  more  feeding 
value  than  oats. 

It’s  partly  because  of  some  very  favorable  buys  on  barley  that 
G.L.F.  is  able  to  offer  Grassland  Dairy  at  $9  a  ton  below  G.L.F. 
Milk  Maker.  But  also  important — G.L.F.  is  reducing  its  margins 
on  the  feed  at  both  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 

G.L.F.  management  has  decided  this  emergency  measure  on 
margins  must  be  taken  to  help  dairymen  meet  their  emergency. 
Here  again,  is  an  example  of  farmers  working  together  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 


MANURE  F0RK-S54 

Rugged,  5  tine  fork  with 
4'  handle . . 


HAY  FORK  DW33V2 

Wide,  3  tine  fork  of  top  quality. 


GUTTER  SC00P-S2LG 

Shallow  bowl,  long  handle  scoop. 


STOCK  TANKS 

Built  to  last  with  Zinc-Grip  Gal¬ 
vanized  steel  and  equipped  with 
%"  brass  drain . 

RE224  2'x2'x4'  95  gal . 

RE2526  21/2,x2'x6'  180  gal.  . . . 

RE328  3'x2'x8'  298  gal 


Regular 

Price 

$2.83 


$2.86 


$2.93 


18.45 

28.80 

40.35 


Special 

Price 

$1.90 


$1.94 


$2.16 


* 


15.95* 

24.50* 

34.20* 


rr 

Regular 

Price 

Special 

Price 

/  17W  STANCHION 

|  jj  The  finest  in  service,  comfort 
and  protection . 

$6.65 

$4.95* 

Wi"  G.L.F.  HEAVY  MILK  FILTER 

DISC.- The  economical,  fast  filter.  Gauze 
one  side.  100  per  box . 

.99 

.79* 

8"  G.L.F.  HEAVY  MILK  FILTER 

DISC.“Fast,  efficient  filtering.  Gauze  one 
side.  100  per  box . 

$1.62 

$1.24* 

55-LB.  ROLL  ROOFING 

Easy  to  apply,  good  service  roofing. 

Per  roll . 

$2.80 

$2.24* 

^  G.L.F.  DELUXE  MILK  STOOL 

/l\  Rugged,  all  steel,  and 

(I  »  easy  to  clean . 

$1.90 

$1.49* 

G.L.F.  STABLE  CLEANER-A  real  work  saverthal 
be  installed  anytime.  Only  a  flat  belt  in  the  gutters 
cleans  thoroughly  and  quickly.  Models  for  elevate 
level  delivery. 

$100  and  $200  discount 

depending  upon  the  model  selected* 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR 


lVz  h.p.  Dependable  capaci¬ 
tor  start  motor,  1725  R.P.M. 
for  115/230  volt  60  cycle, 
AC . 


G.L.F.SINGLE  DAIRY  WASH  TANK 

Galvanized  steel,  round  bottom  tank 
with  no-splash,  ta¬ 
pered  sides . 


Regular 

Price 


$I04.96  $64.95 


$19.60 


Special 

Price 


$16.90 


G.L.F.  FEED  TRUCK  No.  74 

Sixteen  bushel,  convenient 
\  and  easy  t0  handle . 

Regular 

Price 

$66.50 

Special 

Price 

$59.95 

S02 — BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
GRASS  SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

It  retains  Carotene  and  nutrient  content 
of  silage . 

.20 

.12* 

G.L.F.  STOCK  SPRAY 

Fast  knock-down  and  kill  with  the  added 
advantage  of  the  repellent  feature.  1  gal. 
can . . . 

$1.56 

G.L.F.  50%  MALATHI0N 
EMULSIFIABLE 

Residual  dairy  barn  fly  spray.  1  quart. 


$4.50 


51.00  PER  TON  DISCOUNT  ON  FERTILIZER 

This  discount  is  offered  for  the  month  of  May  on  the 
grades  listed  and  for  delivery  May  through  July. 


0-20-20 


0-12-24 

(with  Borax) 


0-14-14 


0-19-19  0-15-30 

(with  Borax) 


*Tfiese  special  prices  will  be  in  effect  to  June  1 ,  1954 . 


Service  Agency 
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ROTO 

Brings  You 
the  Easy 

NEW  and  PROVEN  WAY  to  buy 
POWER  EQUIPMENT 

You  can  buy  any  of  the  many 
ROTO-HOE  combinations  you 
want  now,  and  arid  others  later 
whenever  you  wish.  All  a<e 
backed  by  years  of  experience 
plus  plenty  of  "garden  test¬ 
ing”  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  home  gardeners. 
ROTO-HOE  quality  has 
earned  it  FIRST  PLACE  in 
sales  of  front  mounted 
tillers  in  the  U.S.  For  till* 
ing.  cultivating,  lawn  mow- 
V&.  UivY.i  ing.  edging  and  trimming. 
l  spraying,  wood  sawing,  and 

snow  removal,  ROTO-HOE 
will  do  the  hard  work  for 
you —  at  savings  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars,  Look  at  these  advantages; 

1.  low  first  cost;  complete  ROTO-HOE  only 
$134. 


2.  Nationwide  sales  and  service. 

3.  Variety  of  low  cost  attachments  to  do 
extra  jobs,  quickly  interchangeable. 

4.  Minimum  storage  space  required  —  you 
can  hang  attachments  from  garage  or 
tool  shed  wall. 


5.  low  cost  replacement  parts  quickly  avail¬ 
able  if  ever  needed. 

ROTO-HOE  offers  you  America's  best  value 
in  power  garden  tools  today — thousands  of 
user-customers  ran  prove  it.  You  will  want 
to  learn  more  about  just  what  ROTO-HOE 
and  attachments  can 
do  to  make  your 
gardening  easier. 

Write  today  for  free 
color  catalog  and 
name  of  nearby 
dealer  where  you  can 
see  ROTO-HOE  or 
get  a  demonstration. 


1  TA/eW  16  PAGE  CATALOG 
l  IN  4  COLORS  j 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  63  —  —  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


WATCH  YOUR 

PROFITS 

GROW 


SINCE 

1910 


PORTABLE 


|  W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY  J 

I  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa,  Fla.  -^j 

I  SEND  ME  FREE  LITERATURE, 

I  NAME _ _ _ _ _ | 

I  ADDRESS . . . . . . 

I  CITY _ _ 


IRRIGATION 


Distributed  by 


CHARLES  W.  HARRIS  CO. 
20  Somerset  Ave. 

North  Dighton,  Massachusetts 


W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SAN' FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  AA-5,  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


MAY  SPECIALS;  The  New  20th  Century  Everbearing 
strawberry  25-$2.50;  l00-$7.50.  Superfection,  Stream¬ 

liner  or  Giant  Gem  Everbearing,  50-S2.00;  IOO-$2.75. 
3  year  Grape,  Niagara,  Concord  or  Caco,  3  for  $1.25; 
6  for  $2.00.  Rhubarb  Heavy  Root  Clumps.  1 0- $  1 .50 ; 
25-J3.00.  Asparagus  Roots  2  year,  50-$2.50;  IOO-S-1.50. 
Postpaid.  WOLNIK  NURSERY,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


Rochester  PCA  Celebrates 
Twentieth  Birthday 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFTNGTON 


IHEN  the  Rochester  Production 
Credit  Association  celebrated 

I _ I  its  20th  birthday  H.  B.  Mun- 

ger,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  appeared  to  add 
his  congratulations.  During  all  of  its 
existence  Jacob  D.  Ameele  of  William¬ 
son  has  been  a  director  and  currently 
is  president.  In  commenting  upon  his 
experience,  “Jake”  did  a  little  figuring: 

Loans  have  totaled  more  than  20 
million  dollars.  Total  loss  during  the 
two  decades  has  been  about  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  “Not  bad?”  said 
Jake. 

In  stock  purchased  by  farmers  and  in 
cash  reserves,  the  association  has  about 
$400,000  in  capital,  has  repaid  all  of 
the  government’s  investment,  is  on  a 
taxpaying  basis,  and  its  loan  volume  is 
running  about  two  millions  a  year. 
Frank  Beneway  of  Ontario,  another  of 
the  original  directors,  retired  three 
years  ago. 

*  *  * 

INIsasler  Prevention 

Last  winter  after  debating  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  problems,  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  agreed  on  two  points:  It 
did  not  want  price  supports  or  market¬ 
ing  orders,  but  it  did  favor  some  ra¬ 
tional  kind  of  “disaster  prevention.” 
Lloyd  A.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  selling  the  idea  to 
Congressional  committees  and  he  re¬ 
ports  a  favorable  reception. 

Plan  proposed  is  this :  When  the 
price  of  tree  fruits  drops  below  60  per 
cent  of  parity  the  government  would 
agree  to  buy  from  processors,  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  season,  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  pack.  Processors 
would  have  to  show  that  their  total 
pack  was  in  line  with  whatever  per¬ 
centage  of  the  previous  year’s  pack 
was  announced  as  required  to  meet 
market  needs.  They  would  have  to  show 
that  prices  paid  to  growers  reflected  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  parity. 

In  1951  when  prices  for  processing 
apples  were  demoralized  such  a  plan 
was  proposed,  but  was  not  approved. 
Putnam  pointed  out  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  the  government 
ever  would  have  to  buy  processed 
stock  under  such  a  plan.  He  said  all 
processors  would  know  there  was  a 
price  floor  and  the  offer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  over  unsold  stocks  would 
stabilize  the  market. 

About  two-thirds  of  Western  New 
York’s  crop  and  half  of  the  Virginia 
area  apple  crop  goes  to  processors,  con¬ 
stituting  most  of  the  country’s  pro¬ 
cessed  apples.  The  1951  debacle  was 
accelerated  when  Virginia  processors 
failed  to  announce  prices  and  New  York 
processors  felt  they  were  stuck  until 
they  knew  what  their  southern  com¬ 
petitors  would  buy  and  sell  for.  Vir¬ 
ginia  growers  at  one  time  urged  that 
New  York  join  in  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  but  growers  objected  to  the 
controls. 

*  *  * 

Competitive  Pie  Fillers 

There  are  three  big  competitive  pie 
fillers  and  cherry  growers  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  pie  business  to  get  a  line  on 
price  of  cherries  this  year.  The  apple 
crop  has  been  below  average  in  the 
past  two  years.  Processed  apples  and 
blueberries  compete  with  canned  and 
frozen  cherries.  Earlier  this  year  stocks 
of  frozen  and  canned  cherries  were 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  by  July  1 
pie-eaters  may  pull  them  down  to  levels 
of  two  and  three  years  ago. 

A  year  ago  cherry  growers  got  10 
(and  in  a  few  cases  11)  cents  a  pound, 


in  contrast  to  the  five  and  six  cents  of 
the  previous  year. 

Growers  admit  there  could  be  a  large 
crop  this  year,  although  it  is  early  for 
a  definite  forecast.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  agreed  that  an  excellent  promotion 
job  has  stepped  up  consumer  accept¬ 
ance.  This  is  financed  jointly  by  grow¬ 
ers  and  processors  and  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  for  a  New 
York  farm  product. 

*  *  * 

To  Slarl  Market 

The  Genesee  Valley  Regional  Market 
Authority  has  bought  an  additional  44 
acres  to  increase  its  site  south  of 
Rochester  to  125  acres.  At  the  corner 
of  main  highways  and  adjacent  to  the 
new  Thruway,  it  is  planned  to  develop 
an  assembly-type  market  to  attract 
long-distance  buyers  and  haulers. 

Donald  C.  Shoemaker  of  Webster, 
authority  chairman,  says  a  time  sched¬ 
ule  has  been  worked  out  to  permit  all 
mason  work  to  be  finished  before  cold 
weather  and  the  market  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1955. 

*  *  * 

Late  Spring 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  the  season 
is  late  in  Western  New  York.  At  this 
writing  I  have  not  heard  of  any  oats 
being  planted.  Plowing  started  about 
the  same  dates  as  a  year  ago  in  some 
areas,  but  in  many  places’  the  ground 
is  too  wet  and  frequent  heavy  rains 
have  made  progress  slow.  Wheat  gen¬ 
erally  looks  good.  Where  it  got  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  nitrate  in  between  rains 
appearance  is  noticeably  improved.  Due 
to  low  temperatures,  most  pastures 
have  started  slowly.  From  here  it  looks 
as  if  average  dates  when  the  cows  go 
“out  to  grass”  will  be  a  week  later  than 
a  year  ago.  Generally  the  Lake  Ontario 
and  Western  New  York  counties  have 
been  getting  a  heavy  soaking  of  melt¬ 
ing  snow  and  rainfall,  following  a 
rather  dry  summer  and  fall  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Tomato  Prices 

The  New  York  Canning  Crops  Grow¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  announces  that  some 
contracts  have  been  approved  for  to¬ 
matoes  for  processing  $34  and  $22  for 
Numbers  1  and  2  grades. 


Dr.  Henry  O.  Dunn  began  work  February 
15  as  Director  of  Applied  Research  for 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Coop¬ 
erative,  Inc.  This  is  a  new  position  and 
for  the  present  Dr.  Dunn  will  work  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  frozen  semen  project.  He 
is  38  years  of  age;  born  in  Montana;  has 
a  B.S.  degree  from  Illinois;  Master's  de¬ 
gree  from  Rutgers,  and  Doctor's  degree 
from  Cornell. 
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The  new  plant  and  office  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Products  Company  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Approximately  an  acre  of  ground 
is  under  one  roof.  Raw  materials  are 
stored  in  the  rear  of  the  plant  and 
move  forward  to  the  mixing  equip¬ 
ment,  then  to  packaging  equipment  to 
the  finished  product. 

There  are  several  production  lines 
so  that  Kaff-A  pails,  Semi-Solid  "l" 
Emulsion  boxes  and  Semi-Solid  "E" 
Emulsion  barrels  can  roll  off  the  lines 
simultaneously. 

A  new  72-page  booklet,  “GUIDE 
TO  LAMENESS  AND  UNSOUND¬ 
NESS  IN  HORSES,”  tells  how  to 
determine  and  treat  over  75  com¬ 
mon  horse  disabilities.  Edited  by  a 
leading  veterinarian,  the  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  well  de¬ 
tailed  on  latest  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment.  For  your  free  copy,  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  SAVOSS,  Corral  Park, 
Whitestone,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  Z. 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  1,  Minn.,  have  been  putting  out 
leaflets  for  classroom  use  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children.  Two  of 
them  called  "Bicycles  and  Ponies" 
and  "Finders  Keepers"  dealt  with 
personal  property  rights.  Another 
is  called  "One  for  The  Money"  and 
is  a  study  of  competition.  If  you 
are  a  teacher  you  may  want  to 
send  for  these.  If  you  are  a  parent 
with  children  in  grade  schools,  why 
not  call  the  attention  of  their 
teacher  to  them? 

“Keys  to  High  Corn  Yields”  is 
the  title  of  a  little  booklet  which 
’will  be  sent  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscribers  on  request  by 
PIONEER  HI-BRED  CORN  COM¬ 
PANY,  1206  Mulberry  Street,  Des 
Moines  9,  Iowa. 

This  booklet  gives  you  the  prac¬ 
tical  keys  to  boost  yields  40  to  50 
per  cent  above  the  average  for 
your  area. 

You  can  get  a  catalog  on  equip¬ 
ment  for  lubricating  farm  machin¬ 
ery  by  dropping  a  post  card  to  the 
A  R  O  EQUIPMENT  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Bryan,  Ohio.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.  122. 


Perfection  Stove  Company  is  an¬ 
nouncing  the  addition  of  the  Model 
L-407  to  its  line  of  electric  ranges. 
Th  is  is  a  40-inch  range  with  a  divid¬ 
ed  top  and  a  large  service  area  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  units. 

Cooking  and  baking  in  the  large 
"Flavoramie"  Oven  is  fully-  automa¬ 
tic.  The  electric  timer-clock  also  con¬ 
trols  the  timed  electric  outlet  for  the 
morning  coffee,  radio,  etc. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1954  —  , 


FENCE  POST  HINT 

Before  anchoring  posts  in  wet  ce¬ 
ment,  soak  the  end  in  linseed  oil  and 
allow  the  wood  time  to  expand.  This 
prevents  cracking  of  the*  cement  and 
retards  rotting  of  the  posts.— S.C. 

—  a. a.  — 

gardening  helps 

When  planting  garden  seeds,  drop 
an  onion  set  in  each  row  every  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  Even  if  seeds  start  slow¬ 
ly,  the  onion  sets  quickly  mark  the 
rows  so  that  cultivation  can  be  done 
before  the  vegetables  come  up  and  the 
weeds  thus  be  kept  down.  The  onions 
are  eaten  before  the  vegetables  need 
the  space. 

When  planting  the  garden  wear  a 
clothespin  apron  to  carry  packages  of 
seeds.  Then  you  always  have  the  seeds 
with  you  when  ready  to  plant  and  it 
saves  walking  to  end  of  row  for  them. 

— Mrs.  C.E. 

—  A. A.  — 


HANGS  SILO  PIPE  UP 
UNDER  DARN  EAVES 


Tired  of  having  the  silo  pipe  kicking 
around  and  getting  rusty  during  the 
off-season?  Take  a  tip  from  dairyman 
John  Byrne  of  the  Dell  Dale  Farm, 
Middlesex  County,  Littleton,  Mass.  He 
hangs  it  up  on  wire  under  the  eaves 
of  his  dairy  barn.  He  uses  loops  of  bal¬ 
ing  wire  to  hold  the  pipe  in  place.  It’s 
out  of  the  weather,  won’t  get  dirty, 
and  he  doesn’t  have  to  take  it  apart. 

—Charles  L.  Stratton 

—  A. A.  — 

LESS  MUSCLE, 

MORE  MACHINES 

Before  the  development  of  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  factories  depended  15  per 
cent  on  man’s  labor,  79  per  cent  on 
animals’,  and  6  per  cent  upon  ma¬ 
chines.  By  1960,  it  is  estimated,  human 
muscle  will  be  doing  only  about  3  per 
cent,  animals  1  per  cent,  while  ma¬ 
chine  power  will  be  doing  96  per  cent 
of  the  work. 

—  a.  a.  — 

hanging  pictures 

Use  a  compass  to  find  out  where 
your  2  x  4’s  are  when  you  want  to 
^an§'  a  picture  on  plastered  walls.  The 
nail  in  your  lath  will  attract  the  com- 
Pass  needle  and  show  you  exactly 
where  to  hammer  your  nails.  —  Mrs. 
Ernest  Miller ,  820  Smith  Ave.}  Lan- 
10,  Michigan. 
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TIIK  THRESHING  BEE 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  THE  BARGAINING  AGENCY 

CHEESE  FACTORY 


Co-operation  Among  Co-operatives 

The  Developing  Story  of  Dairy  Farm  Progress 


he  barn-raising  bee,  the  threshing  bee,  the 
co-operative  cheese  factory  made  dairy 
farming  possible  in  the  early  days  of  this 

country. 

Simple,  neighborhood  forms  of  co-operation,  they 
paved  the  way  for  the  next  step  ...  the  six-state 
Dairymen’s  League,  first  co-operative  to  cover  an 


entire  milk  shed.  Soon  other  dairy  co-operatives 
were  formed.  All  worked  to  improve  the  dairy 
farmer’s  lot.  By  co-operating,  they  brought  about 
passage  of  the  Rogers-Alien  law  ...  a  far-reaching 
act  which  over-rode  Anti-Trust  legislation,  per¬ 
mitting  co-operatives  to  work  together  legally  in 
Bargaining  Agencies. 


Marketing  Orders  A  Big  Advance 


With  legal  barriers  to  co-operation  among  co¬ 
operatives  swept  away,  the  Bargaining  Agencies 
quickly  sponsored  other  state  legislation  and  pas¬ 


sage  of  a  national  Marketing  Agreement  act.  Under 
these  enabling  laws,  the  federal  and  state  marketing 
orders  were  set  up.  Today  they  stand  as  the  major 
stabilizing  factor  in  milk  and  dairy-product  markets. 


Once  the  value  of  co-operation  .  .  .  not  only  among 
individual  dairy  farmers,  but  among  co-operative 
groups  of  dairy  farmers  .  .  .  was  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  the  movement  spread  across  the  nation.  Today 
the  gains  achieved — greater  by  far  than  any  single 
co-operative  or  milk-shed-group  of  co-operatives 
could  hope  for — are  of  inestimable  value  to  every 
dairy  farmer  and  to  the  nation  at  large. 


Co-operative  Moveaient 
Spread  Rapidly 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS’  FEDERATION 


Here’s  a  Brief  Record  of  Recent  Achievements 


1  —organization  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Federation  which  serves  as  the 
dairy-farmer  s  watchdog  and  spokesman 
in  the  National  Capitol. 

2 —  formulation  of  a  Self-Help  Plan  and  of 
a  surplus  butter  disposal  plan,  both  being 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

3 —  organization  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  to  promote  sale  of  dairy-products 
on  a  national  scale; 


5 — bold  and  aggressive  leadership  on  a  par 
with  that  enjoyed  by  dealer,  labor,  con¬ 
sumer,  transportation  and  other  economic 
groups  which  are  frequently  in  conflict 
with  dairying  interests. 

i  i  1 

From  co-operation  among  individual 
dairymen  to  co-operation  among  state 
and  national  dairy-farm  groups ,  the 
road  leads  ever  onward  and  upward. 


4 — representation  before  local,  state  ami 
national  legislative  bodies  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  dairy-product  imitations,  mis¬ 
leading  labeling,  and  competition  of  cheap 
imports  from  low-living-standard  coun¬ 
tries. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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REDUCE  COCCIDIOSIS 
LOSSES 


GROW  BETTER  BIRDS 


GET  EGGS  EARLIER 


for  MORE 

Good  Layers 

SOONER 


start  your  Chicks  with 
DR.  SALSBURY’S 


DRINKING 

WATER 

TABLETS 


Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens— 
saves  death,  stunting  and  feed  losses. 
More  chicks  live  to  laying  age! 


MORE  BIRDS-GREATER  PRODUCTION 


Even  with  Vitamin  Bn  and  Antibiotics  in 
the  feed — Ren-O-Sal  helps  chicks  reach 
full  maturity  quicker.  They  lay  up  to  two 
weeks  earlier  —  have  added  vitality  to 
lay  more  eggs  all  season. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  is  convenient 
to  use— low  in  cost.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  start  your  chicks  or  whenever  you 
buy  feed  supplies. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  fc 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hotched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1.  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  cs  chicks 
ond  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencii  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Prison  or 
for  Hens 


Freedom 

It ij  I..  M.  HURD 


ENE  often  wonders  whether  or 
not  chickens  have  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  about  freedom  that  humans 
do.  I  think  they  do,  but  in  a 
different  way.  To  illustrate,  I  well  re¬ 
member  watching  a  flock  of  laying- 
hens  that  had  been  closely  confined  all 
winter  and  spring  after  they  were  fin¬ 
ally  allowed  to  run  free  in  the  summer. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  run  be¬ 
hind  a  nearby  building  where  the  soil 
was  loose  and  mellow  and  begin  to 
scratch  and  wallow  in  the  ground  in 
the  most  excited  manner.  It  was  their 
way  of  enjoying  freedom. 

When  I  see  a  hen  in  a  laying  cage 
it  always  makes  me  think  of  a  prison 
cell.  Apparently  the  hen  gets  used  to 
such  living  conditions  and,  with  good 
care,  ekes  out  a  satisfactory  existence. 
At  least  her  owner  usually  thinks  so. 

There  have  been  many  amazing  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  poultry  industry  in 
the  last  30  or  40  years,  but  nothing 
that  has  aroused  more  interest  and 
controversy  than 
the  keeping  of 
hens  in  laying 
cages.  Since  this 
question  is  still  be¬ 
ing  debated,  let’s 
consider  some  of 
the  facts  in  regard 
to  them, 

Investment 
Per  Hen 

In  the  first  place 
it  is  safe  to  say 
that  laying  cages 
have  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted  generally 
by  experienced 
poultrymen  in  all 
parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large 
investment  per  hen 
for  equipment  and 
housing.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  greatest 
interest  is  in  the 
warmer  sections 
where  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  buildings 
is  generally  much 
less  than  it  is  in 
cold  climates  where  insulation,  special 
ventilation  and  heat  is  required.  Where 
it  does  not  freeze,  just  a  roof  overhead 
and  wind  protector  is  about  all  that  is 
needed. 

In  California  and  Alabama,  reports 
seem  to  show  a  definite  trend  toward 
the  cage  system,  regardless  of  costs, 
because  caged  birds  there  usually  have 
shown  more  profit  than  birds  kept  on 
the  floor.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  poultrymen  are  able  to  spot  and 
remove  unprofitable  birds  much  easier 
and  more  accurately  than  they  can  un¬ 
der  floor  conditions.  Few  figures  are 
available  on  birds  kept  in  cages.  One 
of  the  best  pieces  of  information  comes 
from  Sanborn  and  Reed  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California.  They  compared 
caged  birds  with  floor-managed  flocks. 
A  summary  of  their  findings  is  given 
in  the  following  table. 

Comparison  of  results  of  hens  housed 
in  cages  with  hens  kept  on  the  floor. 
1941-50  (Ten  year  average) 


Cages 

Floor 

manage¬ 

ment 

Number  of  records.... 

6 

16 

Hens  in  flock  . 

882 

1486 

Eggs  per  hen  . 

197.9 

180.7 

Per  cent  culled  . 

94.2 

73.3 

Per  cent  mortality.... 

20.7 

20.8 

Investment  per  hen 

8.07 

4.87 

Hours  of  labor  per  hen 

3.6 

2.6 

Total  cost  per  hen  .  .. 

9.01 

7.18 

Total  income  per  hen 

9.52 

7.86 

Net  cost  per  doz.  eggs 

44.2b 

40.9b 

In  1950  the  caged  birds  showed  a 
still  greater  difference  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  fall  production,  birds  culled  and 
profits  compared  to  the  floor-managed 
birds.  The  labor  efficiency  of  the  caged 
flocks  increased. 

The  quality  of  birds  used  in  laying 
cages  is  important.  High  mortality  and 
removal  of  many  birds  because  of  poor 
laying,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  successful  use  of  laying  cages. 
An  empty  cell  represents  a  loss  of  eggs 
and  overhead  expense,  unless  a  new 
bird  can  be  found  immediately  to  occu¬ 
py  it.  Instead  of  eggs  per  hen,  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  eggs  per  cage.  At  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  where  rec¬ 
ords  were  kept  on  this,  it  was  found 
that  the  eggs  produced  per  cage  year¬ 
ly,  when  replacements  were  made 

promptly,  was  206. 
The  production  per 
cage  without  re¬ 
placements  was 
141.  The  total  re¬ 
placements  for  the 
year  amounted  to 
63  per  cent,  of 
which  42  per  cent 
were  culls  and  21 
per  cent  were  dead 
birds. 

It  is  obvious, 
from  the  above 
figures,  that  the 
successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  laying  cag¬ 
es  necessitates  a 
continuous  supply 
of  pullets  for 
prompt  replace¬ 
ments.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  which 
every  poultry 
keeper  contem¬ 
plating  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  cages  on 
a  large  scale  must 
consider  seriously. 

It  was  first  sup¬ 
posed  that  cages 
would  make  un¬ 
necessary  much  of  the  care  and  skill 
in  feeding  and  management  required 
for  layers  in  floor  pens.  Experience  has 
shown  that  caring  for  layers  in  cages 
require  just  about  as  much  skill  as  do 
floor  layers. 

Good  management  requires  that  the 
birds  be  given  frequent  attention  and 
individual  observation,  since  their  ex¬ 
istence  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caretaker. 

The  reduction  in  mortality  has  been 
featured  by  some  enthusiasts,  but  this 
has  not  been  borne  out  in  every  in¬ 
stance  by  the  evidence  available.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  a  vain  hope  to  expect 
a  significant  reduction  in  disease  by  the 
installation  of  this  equipment.  The  mor¬ 
tality  problem  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
change  of  environment  .and  sanitation. 
It  must  be  attacked  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  breeding,  brooding,  rearing, 
feeding,  and  management. 

The  present  status  of  laying  cages 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Equal  or  better  egg  production 
with  equal  or  less  mortality  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  expected  from  layers  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  managed  in  cages. 

2.  Feed  consumption  is  about  the 
same,  or  somewhat  less  than  for  layers 
in  floor  pens. 

3.  Both  Leghorns  and  heavier  breeds 
respond  favorably  in  laying  cages. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


EYE-APPEALING  SIGN 
SEELS  FROZEN  POIJLTHY 


Don't  keep  your  retail  poultry  trade  a 
secret!  This  sign  painted  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  sign  painter  in  colors  with  an  ar¬ 
row  pointing  to  the  salesroom  helps 
poultryman  Victor  Lehtinen  of  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  Dayville,  Conn.,  sell  thou¬ 
sands  of  frozen  birds  annually. 

With  eye-appealing  signs  like  this 
one,  potential  customers  can't  help  but 
notice  and  think  of  tender  young  chick¬ 
en  for  dinner.— Charles  L.  Stratton. 


“I’LL  PRODUCE  BETTER 
EGGSHELLS  AT  LOWER 
COST  ...  If  You  Feed  Me  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals.”  Why  buy 
2  when  1  will  do  ?  Lime  Crest  Cal¬ 
cite  Crystals  cost  less  than  shell 
and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both.  Sup¬ 
ply  vital  trace  minerals  too.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample! 

L!ME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  P-5  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  la.,  says: 
“I  have  been  using  Walko  Tablets  for  35 
years  with  splendid  results.  I  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Wallto  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50\  and  ?4  00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


PICK  THE  2- WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order" 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
H  al leross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  1 1 1.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days — 90.87% 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
ND  CONTEST  RECORDS 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


For  CHICKS 


You  Can  Count  On 


BUY  MARSHALL  S 


We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick— the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

For  the  best  in  Babcock  Strain  Leghorns, 
R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks,  and  Marshall's  Meat 
Type  Hampshires 

Write,  Wire,  Or  Call 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


‘  PA.-U.S. APPROVED 

CHICKS 

PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


THINK  NOW  about  your  10.r>4  needs.  Ask  for  our  Be* 
16  Page  Illustrated  Hook  which  shows  our  0ISC0UNI 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  l.M' 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  Mh“e 
Crosses,  also  Rock -Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex  link).  >'• 
give  year  around  service  and  pav  all  postage, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY  Box  A.  McAlisterville. 


SHELLENBERGER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  and  started  pullets  for  May  and  June  dol ivory. 

Free  Catalog  .... 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37  —  R.chrield,  Ha. 


PAINT.  Outside,  Factory  Prices.  FREE  Catalog.  SNOW 
WHITE  PAINT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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IT'S  NOT 
TOO  LATE! 

IF  YOU  READ 

JOHN  B.  BABCOCK’S 

COLUMN  IN  THE  LAST  ISSUE 
OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
ON  THE 


LOW  COST 

IMPLEMENT  THAT 
KEEPS  ALL 
PASTURE  LAND 
IN  TOP  CONDITION 


YOU  CAN  GET  FULL  FACTS 
AND  INFORMATION  FROM 


FUERST  BROTHERS 

(NEW  YORK)  INCORPORATED 
19  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 


•  “As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  \ 
(rays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden, 

"TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’roi 
uses-house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2 
GPH;  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  G 
irom  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  mol 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
LT.pfsh  With  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

IABAWCO  PUMPS 

°elle  Mead  |4.  New  Jersey  ^ 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


See  Europe 
With  I  s ! 


No  other  city  has  the  old-world  charm 
and  romance  of  Venice,  built  upon  a 
hundred  small  islands  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  picture  shows  the  fam¬ 
ous  Bridge  of  Sighs.  — Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 

THIS  year  we  do  not  want  to  disap¬ 
point  any  one  who  wants  to  go  on 
our  European  Tour,  August  18-Septem- 
ber  28.  We  already  have  a  wonderful 
party  signed  up,  but  we  can  still  take 
you  if  you  make  your  reservation  soon. 

On  this  trip,  you  will  have  the  thrill 
of  visiting  famous  places  you  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  about — glamorous  Paris, 
London,  Shakespeare’s  home,  quaint 
Holland,  beautiful  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  the  picturesque  French 
Riviera.  You  will  travel  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  group,  and  a  competent  escort  who 
will  shoulder  all  travel  worries.  You  will 
have  a  happy  and  fascinating  vacation, 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  For  full  details 
and  exact  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket, 
write  to  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our 
European  tour  itinerary. 

—  a.  a.  — 

PRISON  OR  FREEDOM 
FOR  HENS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

4.  Nutrition  requirements  for  layers 
in  cages  are  more  exacting,  but  other¬ 
wise  are  much  the  same  as  for  layers 
in  floor  pens. 

5.  Labor  requirements'  for  layers  in 
cages  is  generally  more  than  for  floor 
pens  equipped  with  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment. 

6.  Effective  culling  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  laying  cages. 

7.  Birds  in  cages  require  about  the 
same  skill  and  care  in  feeding  as  birds 
kept  on  the  floor. 

8.  The  use  of  cages  prevents  loss 
from  cannibalism  and  predatory  ani¬ 
mals. 

9.  Flies  often  become  quite  a  problem 
with  caged  birds. 

10.  The  cost  of  housing  a  layer  is 
usually  higher  in  cages  than  for  birds 
kept  on  the  floor. 

11.  The  battery  operator  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  must  be  more  alert  as  a  care¬ 
taker  and  a  business  man  than  his 
competitor  who  manages  hens  under 
floor  conditions. 

Most  observers  are  agreed  that  no 
one  can  advise  a  poultry  keeper 
whether  he  should  change  from  the 
floor  system  to  the  cage  system  or  not. 
It  depends  on  so  many  factors.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Northeast  a  poultry  man 
should  think  twice  before  making  the 
change. 


FIRST,  easy  cleaning!  Any  farmer  who  has  cleaned  a  Swing 
will  tell  you  that  it  beats  any  other  milker.  It’s  easier  to  wash, 
clean.  The  pail  unhooks  in  the  middle  and  washes  out  in 
seconds,  just  like  two  sauce  pans! 

SECOND,  faster  milking!  University  tests  reveal  that  no 
machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of  milking  than 
the  Rite-Way  Swing. 

THIRD,  handling  ease!  Modern  designing  made  Swing  a 
light  sturdy  milker.  Its  narrow  shape  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
handle.  The  transparent  gasket  tells  you  at  a  glance  how  much 
milk  each  cow  produces. 

FOURTH,  RITE-WAY  SWING  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor 
type  milker  that  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards 
of  Construction.  NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS 
STATEMENT— so  see  your  Rite-Way  Service  Dealer  and 
write  for  our  free  folder  today  to  Dept.  L. 


Easiest  to  clean 


Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the  j 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you've  ever 
done  on  a  milker.  I 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

Chicago,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


HOW  A  GRASS  SILAGE  PROGRAM 

INCREASES  PRODUCTION 

WHEN  MADE  IN  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 


A  well  planned  grass  silage  program  will  increase  production  per 
cow  and  per  acre.  Early  cut  grasses  have  the  full  feed  value  a  cow 
needs  for  her  maximum  bred-in  production  output.  And  when  the 
grass  is  cut  early,  it  increases  the  tonnage  of  second  and  third 
cuttings — giving  you  greater  production  from  your  land.  You  put 
the  silver  in  your  milk  check  with  silage  from  a  Silver  Shield  Silo. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life.  It’s 
airtight — Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  UNIVERSAL 

UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A 


r 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361  A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  tree  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


J 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  | 


Address 
City  - 


COWPOX*-  RINGWORM 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*Biu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


Dr.Naij/ors 

BLU-KOTE 


James  V.  Harrington,  R.  I,  Harrington,  Del. 

50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all 
Vegetable  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept.  101  -  -  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Horse  lame?  Savoss  gives 
fast  DEEP  DOWN  relief! 

Famous  formula  of  6  non-blistering 
counter-irritants  does  wonders  for 
thoroughpin,  windgall,  other  swell¬ 
ings,  strains,  bruises. 

Savoss  is  no  simple  rub-down  or  leg 

_  brace.  Concentrated  formula  checks 

inflammation  and  deep-seated  troubles  by  speeding 
fresh  blood  to  the  skin  and  to  tissues  deep  down 
below  the  skin.  Quickly  relieves  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscle  soreness  in  leg,  shoulder,  hip  and  stifle. 
Savoss  is  guaranteed  to  relieve  any  disabling  trou¬ 
ble  external  treatment  can  help,  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  $3.00  at  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Send  for  72-page  book  :  “Guide  to 
Lameness  &  Unsoundness.”  SAVOSS, 
Corral  Pk.,Whitestone,N.Y.,  Dept.  G. 


FREE! 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x3  @  $3.34 ;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  tor  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent,  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1377) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


(314)  22 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1954 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1,00  extra.  Send  .check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lota.  E  C  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York 


HOLSTEIN 


YOUNG  bulls,  from  Canada's  top  bloodlines.  Dam  with 
three  consecutive  records  over  20.000  lbs.  milk.  Also 
grandsons  of  Sovereign  and  Lonelm  Texal  Higkcroft. 
Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  and  Listed.  Will  deliver 
anywhere.  H.  J.  Fretz  &  Sons,  stevensville,  Ontario. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age.  any  niumber.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club.  Inc.,  Fred  Eminick,  Oxford,  X.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  20  yearling  bulls, 
30  yearling  heifers.  Siied  by  our  four  great  herd  sires. 
The  kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning. 
We  have  also  for  sale  20q  yearling  grade  heifers  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Eugene  P.  Forrestel  Medina.  N.  Y 

HEREFORDS— 2  registered  proven  bulls:  several  cows 
with  calves,  reasonable.  A.  15.  Price.  Sunnyfields  Here¬ 
ford  Farm,  Clarence,  X.  Y. 


HEREFORD — Registered  purebred.  Best  breeding  — 
Heifers.  $125.00  up,  cow  and  cons  with  calf  at  foot, 
$300.00  up.  Bulls,  various  ages  and  prices.  Walter  W. 
Fisk.  Sun  Up  Farms.  Route  104,  1%  miles  east  Wol¬ 
cott,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111. 


HEREFORDS — Bred  cows — Yearling  heifers— One  fine 
yearling  bull,  polled.  Will  Perry.  Mgr..  Cantitoe  Corn¬ 
ers,  Katonah,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


DAXCOTE  offers  in  May  8,  Ithaca  sale,  one  choice 
granddaughter  of  an  International  Reserve  Champion 
bull  bred  to  a  grandson  of  the  “Wonder  Bull"  Eileen- 
mere  4S7.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  Shetlands.  11154  weanlings  by  cham¬ 
pions.  $200.00  to  $450.00.  Top  show  prospects  and 
breeding  stock.  Our  ponies  love  children.  Wild  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm.  South  Byfield,  Mass. 


SWINE 


PUREBRED  Chester  White  March  pigs,  either  sex  — 
no  better  Chester  Whites  in  the  East.  1’.  M.  Knapp 
— Camillus,  N.  Y. 


RUGGED  PIGS.  Chester  White— Chester— Yorkshire. 
6-S  weeks— $15.no  each.  Carl  Anderson — Virginia  Road 
— Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  158S7.  i 


GOATS 


GOAT  (toggenburg) — yields  four  quarts  daily,  $50.00. 
Mike  Manja.  Jeffersonville,  X.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSETS:  Choice  young  rams  and  ewes.  Registered. 
Attractive  prices  for  quick  sale.  Hillside  Farms,  Inc., 
Trucltsville,  Pa. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  15  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
Pbone  Moravia,  482M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00— Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer, 
Pcnna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pup.  Five  months  old. 
$35.00.  Ready  to  start  training  to  drive  cows  at  once. 
Julia  Strittmattcr,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks.  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  Xo  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa 

ZIMMER'S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer's  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  C,  Gallup»ille.  X.  Y. 


HELM'S  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  — 
Certified  Leghorns  - —  thirty  years  flock  improvement. 
Official  records  300  eggs,  pedigreed  sired  matings.  Free, 
"101  Ways  Increasing  Profits.”  Illinois  Hatchery, 
Metropolis,  Illinois. 


SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $7.95-100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or 
started  chicks,  up  to  6  weeks.  Write  for  complete  price 
list.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  teed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  lasing  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  ana  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITT  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


MeUREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  fist  McGregor  Farm.  Maine.  N  Y 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
.  the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75  per  110— $4.50  per  220 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline's  Chickery. 
Strausstown.  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCKS — Contest  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean,  Free 
ctrculai  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda  N  Y 

BARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
inquire.  Erwin  Willis.  North  Haverhill.  N.  II. 

BIG  DANISH  Brown  Leghorns,  chicks,  eggs,  circular 
tree.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 

POULTRYMAN'S  HANDY  SERVICE:  Price  list  avail¬ 
able.  Chicken  Rooks.  Sidney,  New  York. 

MORE  AND  MORE  Poultrymen  are  raising  Ebenwood 
Farm  “Business  Hamps.”  They’ve  found  it  costs  no 
more  to  get  Hamps  that  turn  out  plump  broilers  and 
roasters  .  .  .  give  persistent,  high  production  in  the 
laying  houses,  with  the.  over-all  livability  that  creates 
solid  profits.  Backed  by  years  of  painstaking  breeding 
and  contest  performance.  Write  for  catalog.  Ebenwood 
Farm,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

MARSHALL'S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  varietyaof  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  Phone  99S2. 


HOBART  Poultrj  Farm  Leghorns  A  strain  with  man, 
rears  ol  trapnesting  and  selection  back  ot  them.  Oui 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm 
Walter  S  Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  N  Y  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


PULLETS 


WHITE  Leghorn  Pullet  Chicks.  Approved  —  pullorum 
clean  —  Brenders  Strain.  $37.00  per  100.  Lafayette 
Farm  Red  Hook  N  V 

6-8  WEEK  OLD  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire  and  Sex 
Link  pullets,  for  delivery  in  May  and  June.  Piiono 
754-F-14,  Cliurehville,  New  York. 


BANTAMS 


DARK  Cornish— Beautiful  Midgets.  Super  meat  breed. 
Hatching  eggs.  Circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen, 
Indiana. 

BANTAMS,  Guineas.  Muscovy  ducklings,  turkeys:  all 
ages.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2. 
Penna. 

STATE — OF — MAINE  Quality  Poults — Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean.  Ralph  Sanborn.  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 

TURKEY  Poults — Nebraskans,  Beltsville  Whites  Bronze 
and  White  Holland.  White  Pekin  Ducks  (The  famous 
L.I.  Strain) — Write  or  phone  Lukert’s  Hatchery,  Ea»t 
Moriches.  N.  Y. — Tel.  No.  Center  Moriches.  3- 042?. 

PHINNEY’S  Broad  Breasted  White  Holland  poults 
available  June,  July,  and  fall  delivery  from  New  York 
State’s  largest  and  most  modern  turkey  hatchery.  We 
specialize  in  a  true  Broad  Breasted  type  bird,  ideal 
for  broilers,  having  excellent  feed  conversion.  Also  have 
large  strain  Thompson  Broadwhites.  River  Valley 
Turkey  Farms,  Inc.,  Mannsville,  N.  Y.  Frederick  H. 
Phinney,  Pres.  Phone  221. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
Richfield  2,  Pa 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $£5.0u 
Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea.  Aylesbury's."  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse. 
White,  Brown  China  Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
Giant  Chicks.  Circular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting. 
Penna. 


GREATEST  Assortment  of  the  World's  Famous  Long 
Island  Pekins  ever  offered  to  general  public.  Day  old 
Ducklings— started  Ducklings — Hatching  eggs — year¬ 
lings  now  in  production.  Floyd  Mott — Eastport,  New 
Y'ork. 


GEESE 


GOSLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices  William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  2, 
New  York. 

GEESE,  Goslings.  Eggs— Dewlap.  Toulouse,  Pilgrim, 
Embdeu.  African  Buff  SeDastapol.  goslings  $2.00;  egws 
$1.00.  White  &  Brown  Chinese  goslings  $1.50,  eggs 
75c.  Ducks.  Ducklings.  Eggs — Giant  Rouen,  Pekiu.  Buff. 
Crested  White.  Blue  Sweede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black 
East  India,  White.  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  Duck¬ 
lings  50c.  Eggs  20c.  White.  Fawn  and  White  Indian 
Runners,  Mallards,  Ducklings  250,  Eggs  15c.  High  class, 
prize  winning  stock.  E.  T.  Staines,  N.  Chili,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


BABY  GEESE—' White  China  Purebred  Stock.  Reason¬ 
able.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Northnode  Farm,  West 
Rutland.  Vermont, 


PILGRIM  goslings  from  Exhibition  stock.  Frances 
Meddaugh,  Purling,  N.  Y. 


EMBDEN  Goslings,  Toulouse  Rouen  Ducklings.  Dr.  Max 
Albrecht,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Chinese  Goslings.  Five  to  twenty  $1.00,  twenty 
or  more  $.90.  Howard  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


LIVE  LONGER,  Feel  better,  eating  Riolem  juicefui 
uncolored  oranges  grapefruit.  $2.50  bushel.  Riolemau 
Palatka.  Florida. 


HOMEMADE  fudge:  Four  delicious  flavors,  assorted 
chocolate  vanilla,  peanut  butter,  penuchi.  Send  $1.00 
for  one  pound.  H.  B.  Richards,  1635  Pokono  Ave. . 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

VERMONT  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  and  grade  A. 
Gallon.  $5.75.  _  Prepaid  3rd.  zone.  Rowley  Stevens. 
Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


PECJ AN  MEATS,  hand  shelled,  one  pound,  $1.25;  2 
pounds,  $2.40;  three  pounds.  $3.50;  5  pounds,  $3.00. 
All  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co..  [It  7,  Concord.  N  H 
Tel.  4498. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  Don’t  buy  solely  on  price!  Buy 
quality  State  Inspected  piants  that  grow!  Leading  va¬ 
rieties.  Free  catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  Box  E,  Boxford. 
Massachusetts.  , 


NEW  Improved  Coleman  onion  planters.  $84.50.  A. 
Rehm.  R.  D.  4  Bridgeton,  N.  J 

CERTIFIED  Superfeetion ;  Streamliner:  Gem  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  50-$2.00,  Premier,  10ti-$2.75.  Latham, 
Taylor.  Indian  Summer  raspberries,  100-$6.50;  Post¬ 
paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm.  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STATE  Inspected  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants.  Howard 
(Premier)  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle,  Temple.  Robin¬ 
son.  25-S1.50.  50-$2  25:  1 00 -S3. 50  Postpaid.  Free 

catalog.  Franklin  Roberts.  Boxford.  Mass. 

BERllt  Plant  “Special” — Red  Raspberries :  12  Latham, 
6  Sunrise,  6  Indian  Summer — Everbearing.  Bearing  age. 
75  Premier  Strawberry  Plants — June  bearing.  25  Gem 
Everbearing.  Strawberry  plants.  Above  collection.  $4.49 
postpaid.  Atso  Premier  Strawberry  plants,  $1.90 — 100, 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants,  $1.50-50.  $2.50— 
100.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants,  $1.75—12,  bearing 
age.  All  freshly  dug — postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett,  West 
Chazy,  N  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  plants.  Vermont  grown,  front  hardy, 
vigorous,  virus  free  stock.  State  Inspected.  Howards. 
Catskill,  Sparkle.  50— $2.00:  100— $3.15;  250— $7.0)); 

500 — $12.00;  1.000 — $21.00.  Trimmed.  Postpaid.  Rev. 

Kenneth  Berry,  Randolph.  Vermont. 

STATE  Inspected  Strawberry  plants  Write  for  list.  M. 
Ingersoll.  Mapleview.  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Mary  Washington  and  Paradise, 
large  year  old  roots,  100-$2.25,  500-$S,00,  1,000-$15.00. 
All  fresh  stock.  Dug  on  order,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Drew’s  Nursery,  Agawam.  Mass. 

VIGOROUS  State  Inspected  Vermont  grown  strawberry 
plants,  Catskill,  Howard  17  and  Temple,  50-$2.00; 
100-$3. 15;  250-$7.00 ;  500-$12.00;  1,000-$21.00.  Super¬ 
feetion  everbearing.  50-$3.25;  100-$5.50.  Trimmed  ready 
to  set.  Red  Raspberry  plants,  large  Lathams,  25-$3,25; 
50-$5.50;  100-$10.00;  500-$45.00.  New  Durham  everbear¬ 
ing  25-$4.00;  50-$6.50;  100-$11.00.  Raspberries  are  very 
profitable  and  easy  to  grow.  Medium  size  plants  % 
price.  Instructions  included,  postpaid.  Glenn  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Johnson,  Vermont, 


BULBS 


HARDY  old-fashioned  dahlia  tubers.  Mixed,  mostly 
purple.  12  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Howard  Snyder,  Lisbon. 
New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed  colors,  about  20  varieties  of 
the  better  kinds.  Medium  size  $11.85  per  thousand, 
blooming  size  $7.65.  small  size  (not  bulblets)  $3.80. 
Bulblets,  $1.10  quart.  .  All  postpaid.  11.  E.  Gordon, 
Southold,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


GENUINE  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed  $1.75  per 
pound  F.O.B.  tor  orders  of  ten  pounds  or  more.  Guar¬ 
anteed  free  of  bedstraw.  C  Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  Y’otk. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain 
R.  D.  4.  N.  Y.  Tel  4-8282. 

HAY— First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa,  Timothy- wheat 
straw.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.  Phone  92885. 


TWENTY  tons  hay  Mostly  timothy  string  tied,  $14  90. 
No  business  Saturday — Phone  4837.  Milford  Crandall. 
Andover,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  aiailable.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


-'UBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

May 

15  Issue . 

...Closes  Aoril  30 

June 

5  Issue . 

. Closes  May  21 

June 

19  Issue . 

. Closes  June  4 

July 

3  Issue . 

...Closes  June  18 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WOOL — Raw  Furs,  Highest  Market  Prices  Paid.  Sfop 
Disect  to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Iron  penny  banks,  dolls,  iron  or  China 
clocks,  colored  oil  lamps.  Give  full  particulars  and 
price.  Hubert  Harris,  R.D.  4,  Amsterdam.  New  York. 


WANTED:  Corn  planter  for  Farmall  Cultivlsion  A 
Ward  Reynolds,  Halcott  Center.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Civil  and  Revolutionary  War  pistols,  fie. 
volvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds,  any  condition. 
Write  for  list  of  things  [  want.  Robert  Ellis,  RED  j 
Derry,  New  Hampshire. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED — For  old  established  line,  Min 
eral  Supplements  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
ands  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profiis. 
W  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave..  Syracuse  3. 
New  York 


WORKING  farmer  for  a  small  herd  of  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  Must  he  experienced  in  handling  farm 
machinery  and  breeding  cows.  Permanent  job,  good 
pay,  house  and  privileges  Reference  required.  This 
farm  is  in  North  Jersey.  Box  514-YC,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HELP  wanted  on  targe  ertified  milk  faint.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  plainsboro.  New  Jersey. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  front  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-hound  plastic  album  only 
2.rtc.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service.  62C,  Schenectady  l. 
New  York. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  Days  —  Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad — any  8-12-  or  1C  exposure  roll,  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c.  America's  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray's 
Photo  Service.  Dept.  XE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE 


LOWER  Delaware,  $2.00  front  foot.  Pines,  cement  road, 
electric.  450  ft.  depth.  %  mile  frontage.  Riley  Jefferson. 
Lincoln,  Delaware. 


STHODT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes. 
Businesses,  34  states  eoast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty. 
255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N  Y, 


ROUTE  20:  Seven  room  house,  bath,  attached  garage, 
16  acres;  business  location;  $9,500.  Owner,  E.  Mawby, 
Rt.  1,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. 


DAIRY  or  poultry  farm,  148  acres,  well  located  cm 
macadam  road.  N.  West  Chenango  Co.  Large  drive  - 
through  barn,  12  room  house,  spring  water,  electricity. 
50  acres  rich  bottom  land.  98  acres  pasture,  wood  lot. 
Brook  and  trout  stream.  School  bus  and  milk  pick-up 
service.  Write:  Letta  Parslow.  Lincklaen.  New  York. 


MODERN  130  Acre  Dairy  and  Poultry  farm,  4i|  lloi- 
steins  and  4,000  layeis.  Jacob  Yaoger,  Jeffersonville. 
New  York. 


MONTGOMERY  CO.,  N.  Y.  on  hard  road,  165  acres, 
120  tractor  worked,  two  barns,  4||  stanchions,  other 
buildings.  House,  seven  rooms,  running  water.  Wells, 
springs,  pond,  electric,  telephone,  school  bus,  K.F.I). 
milk  pickup.  Suitable  dairy,  beef,  sheep.  Box  514-DZ, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

235  ACRES  farm  with  or  -without  stock  and  tools.  SO11 
cords  hard  and  soft  wood.  .Milk,  mail  route,  school 
line,  television.  Darwin  Brooks,  Colebrook.  N.  H. 


RETIREMENT  HOME,  easy  payments,  nothing  down. 
Garden,  Chickens.  List  free.  Parray,  Brierhill,  Penna 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SILOS — Fair  prices,  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mae 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Tractors— Farm — Garden — Construction  k 
all  types  of  farm  machinery.  Balers  —  Combines  — 
Mowers  —  Rakes  —  Plows  —  Harrows — Pickers— Com 
Binders.  Phil  Gardiner — World  Famous  for  Bargains, 
now  offers  credit  terms  ot  25%  down  and  2  years  10 
pay,  or  cash  deals  at  Wholesale  prices  to  retail  buyers. 
We  buy  and  sell  all  makes  of  new  tractors  or  farm 
machinery  or  balers.  We  buy  and  sell  all  makes  ot 
used  tractors  or  farm  machinery  or  balers.  We  can  get 
it  for  you  and  save  you  a  Buck  and  we  are  easy  to 
deal  with.  Write  us.  visit  us  or  phone  Phil  Gardinei. 
1(1  Acres  Farm  Machinery,  Jeeps  &  Autos.  Bulldozers 
&  loaders,  at  Mullica  llill,  N.  J.,  5-6291,  5-4Sol  01 
5-4444.  We  deliver  any  state.  We  deal  with  tho  easiest 
of  the  easy  and  with  the  toughest  ot  the  tough.  >’c 
deal  with  normal  people,  too.  Try  a  deal  with  hrient  y 
Phil  of  Mullica  Hill. 


ACETYLENE  Welding  Outfits  new  $49.00,  Used 
Arcwelders  $49.50.  Eagle  Welding,  Dept.  71.  jUf>0 
Broadway,  Chicago  40,  111. 

WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reintowe 
with  leather.  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.08;  12x14— $lo-«- 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Out 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Bingham  <■ 
New  YoYk. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Backaches,  Broken  Arms,  Blistered  Hands 
Dethmers  Self  Starting  Unit  operates  from 
tractor  battery.  Adaptor  Kits  available  for 
quick  installation  on  most  combines,  balers, 

etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  complete  details,  or  write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  to: 

dethmers  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  AA  BOYDEN,  IOWA 


equipment  and  supplies 

STAPLES — Galvanized— Government  Surplus  2”-$5.00, 
100  lb-  keg.  Thomson's  Surplus,  Newington,  Conn. 

10  ACRES  covered  new  &  used  farm  equipment  bar¬ 
gains.  45  used  tractors,  $75.00  up.  1HC  M  with  super 
sii  pitcher,  $1,150.00.  15  Ford  tractors.  $495.00  up. 

Oliver  70  with  starter,  $285.00.  Crawler  tractors,  $675.00 
up.  John  Deere  D  tor  sawmill,  $200.00.  Huber  65  H.P. 
tractor  with  starter.  $550.00.  1947  John  Deere  G, 

$1,200.00.  WD  Allis  Chalmers,  $1,295.00.  New  11  ft. 
land  rollers,  $125.00.  35  used  balers,  $150.00  up:  Allis 
Chalmers,  New  Holland,  Case,  1HC  &  Oliver  Anarbor, 
1  tm  55T  used  30  days  save  $650.00.  Automatic  string- 
tie  balers,  $695.00  up.  30  used  combines  $100.00  up. 
1HC  12  ft.  self  propelled.  $1,295.00.  Used  hayloaders, 
com  binders,  gr^in  binders  &  silo  fillers,  field  choppers. 
50  used  drills.  Sales  &  service  for  Allis  Chalmers, 
Massey  Harris.  New  Holland.  New  Idea,  Oliver,  Ford 
&  Hopto  diggers,  Ontario  drills.  Largest  selection  new 
&  used  equipment  N.  Y.  State.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  Items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  S51  O  St..  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  prices  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Moore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Swede$boro,  New  Jersey. 


ALLIS  CHALMERS  Forage  Harvester  and  Blower. 
Grass  and  com  heads.  Used  one  season.  Max  Elder, 
l’attersonville.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts.  20’9"  x  48’2"  with  windows. 
Excellent  chicken  coop,  shop,  storage,  dormitory. 
$600.06.  Lining,  insulation,  $700.00.  Nelson,  Croton, 
New  York.  CKoton  1-4357. 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require  little 
attention.  Big  Profits.  Stingproof  equipment.  Factory 
prices  save  25%.  Free  advice  from  experienced  bee  men. 
Free  catalogue.  Walter  Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 
Route  4.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c.  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings.  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview.  N.  J. 


100%  WOOL  black  cloth.  Bight  weight,  not  "heavy 
Melton.  Excellent  for  hooking,  braiding,  or  garments. 
56  inches  wide.  $1.40  yard  bargain,  retail  price  around 
$1.00  yard.  Minimum  order,  3  yards.  Add  50c  for  post¬ 
age.  Any  difference  will  be  refunded.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Film  &  Orange  Streets, 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Hand  knitted  Nylon  bootees.  $1.00  pair  or 
$2.50  for  3  pairs.  C.  Clark,  Box  83,  Milton,  Ulster  Co., 
New  York. 


WANT  A  PUREBRED 
DAIRY  HERD?  HERF/S  A 
CHANCE  TO  OET  A 
HEIFER  CALF 

IX  outstanding  purebred  dairy 
calves  are  being  offered  to  New 
York  farm  youth  by  the  state  dairy 
breed  organizations.  Any  boy  or  girl 
between  nine  and  nineteen  years  of  age 
who  lives  on  a  farm  and  is  interested 
in  starting  a  purebred  dairy  herd  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  one  of  those 
calves. 

One  calf  from  each  breed  will  be 
awarded — an  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Milking 
Shorthorn.  One’s  breed  preference'  can 
be  indicated  on  the  application  form 
available  from  the  County  4-H  Office 
or  vocational  agriculture  instructor. 

The  calf  project  is  one  of  the  many 
activities  sponsored  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association. 
This  organization  is  an  all-breed  group 
that  began  in  1951  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  all  purebred 
registered  dairy  cattle  in  the  state.  The 
members  are  the  N.  Y.  Federation  of 
Ayrshire  Clubs  and  Breeders;  the  N.  Y. 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Assoc.;  N.Y.S. 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Cooperative;  N.  Y. 
Holstein-Friesian  Assoc.;  N.  Y.  S.  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club;  and  the  N.  Y.  S.  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association. 
Each  state  breed  organization  is  pro¬ 
viding  a  calf  of  its  breed  and  is  help¬ 
ing  with  the  selection  of  the  winners. 

The  purpose  of  the  calf  project  is  to 
establish  six  new  purebred  dairy  herds 
in  the  state.  The  calves  are  being  se¬ 
lected  with  that  purpose  in  mind  and 
so  will  the  winners  who  receive  them. 
For  that  reason,  boys  and  girls  who 
own  only  grade  dairy  animals  or  no 
calves  at  all  will  have  a  preference. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  applying 
for  a  calf  should  get  an  application 
form  from  the  County  4-H  office  or  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  instructor.  They 
should  fill  it  out  completely,  including 
the  required  signatures.  Then  mail  it 
by  June  1  to  the  New  York  State  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  The  six  lucky  people  who  win 
these  well-bred  calves  will  be  notified 
about  August  15.  They  will  be  asked 
to  attend  the  presentation  ceremonies 
held  during  the  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  on  one  day  between  Sep¬ 
tember  4  and  11,  1954.  Pictures  will  be 
taken  and  they  may  even  be  on’  tele¬ 
vision. 

After  the  calves  are  awarded  the 
state  breed  clubs  will  help  the  winners 
get  their  calves  back  home. 

If  you  know  a  farm  boy  or  girl,  nine 
to  nineteen  years  old,  interested  in 
starting  a  purebred  herd,  tell  them 
about  this  fine  opportunity. 

— Tom  Wiley 


Professor  M.  D.  Lacy  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  (left)  presents  SOO  Beef 
Club  Certificate  to  L.  W.  Hooker,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  at  Beef  Cattle  Day  Program  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  University. 


STEUBEN  ANGUS  BREEDER  WINS  AWARD 


LW.  HOOKER,  well-known  Angus 
•breeder  of  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  was  cited 
during  the  recent  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell  University  as  a  high 
winner  in  the  Beef  Production  Project 
conducted  by  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Of  the  28  farms  in  19  counties  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  contest,  Hooker  was  one 
in  three  to  qualify  for  the  500  Beef 
Club  which  requires  a  90  per  cent  calf 


crop  and  all  calves  grading  choice  and 
weighing  500  pounds  at  225  days  of 
age.  The  Hooker  calves  weighed  532 
pounds. 

Hooker  has  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  500  Club  class  three 
times  in  four  years — more  than  any 
other  breeder  in  the  State.  Other 
awards  in  the  500  Club  went  to  Charles 
Weston  of  Marion  and  E.  P.  Forrestel 
of  Medina. — Bill  Stempfle 


Big  Maytime  Holstein  Sale 

299th  EARLVILLE  SALE  MAY  4  and  5 

300  Registered  Holsteins  300 

At  Big  sale  pavilion  at  Earlville,  N.  Y.  Madison  County.  On  route  12-B  between  Hamilton 
and  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  40  miles  Southeast  of  Syracuse,  25  miles  southwest  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
45  miles  northeast  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

125  Strict  fresh  or  ready  to  freshen  cows. 

100  First  Calf  Heifers  (Mostly  bred  for  fall). 

50  Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  calves. 

-  25  Service  Age  Bulls  of  the  finest  breeding  with  solid 

pedigrees  of  great  production. 

BREEDERS  AND  DAIRYMEN  FOR  THE  LAST  30  YEARS  HAVE  BOUGHT  MORE  FOR  THEIR  MONEY 
IN  THESE  FAMOUS  EARLVILLE  SALES  AND  WITH  ABSOLUTE  ASSURANCE  THAT  ANIMALS  ARE 
AS  REPRESENTED. 

Sale  starts  10:00  A.M.  each  day.  Lunch  Available.  Good  Trucking  service  available. 
MAKE  SURE  YOU  ATTEND  THIS  FABULOUS  SALE  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Sale  Managers  and  Auctioneers 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS/  INC.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


19ih  Annual  Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus 

BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


HOME  Sewers  &  Dressmakers:  Buy  your  sewing  supplies 
wholesale.  Send  for  our  free  price  list.  The  Button 
Shop,  717  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  7.  Illinois. 


GOLOKFl'L  Ribbon  Remnants — good  lengths — widths — 
“ni-’  It.  $1.00  postpaid — Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
whitman,  Mass. 


PRINTED  Cotton  Quilting  Pieces.  Pieces  (quilted)  6” 
to  8  ’  wide — 40"  long  and  longer,  suitable  pot  holders, 
Mteh  quilts,  etc.,  $.10  lb.  Wider  pieces  $.15  and  $.20 
,•  Minimum  order  25  lbs.  Shipping  charges  extra. 
Cotton  blocks,  prints  and  plain  colors  for  patch  quilts, 
totton  and  wool  strips  suitable  rug  making.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  request.  Salzberg,  364  Washington 
street,  Newburgh,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HIKING  MANAGER  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  farm, 
■-hould  have  tarm  background  and/or  college  training 
ln  dairying.  Must  know  how  to  do  all  farm  jobs,  plan 
"otk  and  keep  records. 

i^HM  has  260  acres;  milking  30  head,  herd  population 
1  >  grow  all  grain  and  hay  used;  equipped  with  all 
machines  and  good  buildings. 

MODERN  HOME  and  usual  benefits  available.  Will 
haj  up  to  $300.  per  month.  Share  base  operation  pos¬ 
sibly  to  right  man. 


"RITE,  giving  full  details  on  training,  former  employ - 
nient,  age,  family,  when  available,  and  salary  expected. 
oCHAEFHAUSEN,  42  MAIN  ST..  IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


)ne  application  of  Dr. 
'laylor’s  Dehorning 
’astc  on  horn  button  of 
alves,  kids,  lambs — and 
.o  horns  will  grow.  No 
utting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
ar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal- 
:r’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


IE W  TOWELS 

LARGE  SIZE  |2  fq,  *| 


■  Assorted  pastel  colors*  I  , 

I  Surplus  slock  from  mid-western  mill.  Ter-  | 
I  rific  values-you’ve  got  to  see  to  believe.  | 
|  Money-back  guarantee.  Order  now.  ■ 

TOWEL  KING,  Dept.  T-5.  | 

j  P.  O.  Box  6S31  •  Cleveland  1 3,  Ohio  ! 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5’  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15c  each  at  yard 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  Marcellus,  N  Y  Phone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 


SHOW  &  SALE  SAT.  MAY  8,  1954 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
8  BULLS  -  62  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 

SHOW  and  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  9:00  A.M.  E.D.S.T.  With  the  Nationally  known,  PROF. 
HERMAN  PURDY  placing  and  explaining  the  classes. 

SALE:  1:00  P.M.  E.D.S.T.  COL.  HAM.  JAMES,  AUCTIONEER 

Sale  Manager,  Dale  Fletcher,  with  the  help  of  his  very  able  committee  have  been  very  careful 
in  their  selections  for  this  sale.  Plan  now  to  attend  this  Sale  where  QUALITY  prevails  in 
the  INDIVIDUAL,  in  the  PEDIGREE  and  in  PRODUCTION. 

A  SALE  NO  ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS 

There  will  be  a  Barbecue  and  get  together  at  Monroe  Babcock's  Angus  farm,  starting  at 
6  P.M.  Friday  evening  May  7th.  We  invite  you  to  attend  as  our  guests. 

For  Catalogs  and  Further  Information: 

Contact  DALE  FLETCHER,  SALE  MGR.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from  New 
Jersey  State  certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand  or  65c  Hun 
dred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax.  same  price.  Cabbage:  Mid- 
Season.  Round  Dutch.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  $1.50  Thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants, 
$1.50.  Collard  Plants  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO  —  QUITMAN.  GA. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANT5 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipmen  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 
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By 

ALBERTA  D. 
SII ACKELTOA 


O  YOU  know  that  rhubarb,  or 
pieplant  as  it  is  called,  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  vegetable?  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  serving  it  as  a 
fruit,  but  during  rhubarb  season  it 
may  well  be  served  occasionally  as  a 
“side  dish.”  Nothing  compares  with 
those  first  treats  from  the  garden  for 
that  refreshing  and  tart  pick-me-up 
for  meals. 


Tartness  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  depend  upon  the  variety.  Early 
red  varieties  usually  require  less  sugar, 
but  if  you  have  a  very  tart  rhubarb 
you  can  reduce  its  tartness  by  scalding 
it  first  and  then  using  less  sugar.  If  it 
is  young  and  tender,  do  not  peel  it.  One 
pound  makes  about  3  cups  sliced  un¬ 
cooked  and  about  2  cups  after  it  is 
cooked. 


If  you  think  rhubarb  “sauce”  just 
about  tells  the  rhubarb  story,  take  a 
glance  at  its  many  possibilities.  Alone 
it  can  feature  as  juice  or  the  basis  of 
fruit  drinks,  in  sherbet,  rhubarb  betty, 
marmalade,  rhubarb  crisp,  whip  cream 
filling  for  cakes  and  cream  puffs,  up¬ 
side  down  cake,  cobbler,  shortcake, 
scallop,  and  of  course,  pie  with  a  whole 
or  lattice  top  crust  or  meringue,  or  in 
deep  dish  form. 

Rhubarb  can  be  deliciously  combined 
with  strawberries  in  conserve,  jam, 
jelly,  baked  roll,  pie,  and  cheese  tarts; 
with  pineapple  for  conserve  and  sher¬ 
bet;  with  raisins  for  pie  and  conserve. 

Use  rhubarb  freely  while  it  is  in  sea¬ 
son.  Then  can  or  freeze  some  for  tasty 
surprises  later  on  and  during  the 
winter. 

RHUBARB  MERINGUE  PIE 

I  tablespoon  butter 
2 1/2  tablespoons  flour 
1*4  cups  sugar 
y4  teaspoon  salt 
3  egg  yolks 
3  cups  diced  rhubax-b 
3  egg  whites 
6  tablespoons  sugar 
Pastry  lined  8  inch  tin 

Mix  the  butter,  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
and  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks.  Com¬ 
bine  with  the  ihubai’b,  mix  well,  and 
place  in  the  pastry  lined  tin.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (425°)  for  10  minutes;  reduce 
the  heat  to  350°  and  bake  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes  longer  or  until  the  rhubarb  is 
tender.  Remove  from  the  oven  and 
spi’ead  with  meringue.  To  make  mer¬ 
ingue,  beat  the  egg  whites  until  stiff, 
gradually  add  the  sugar  and  continue 


to  beat  until  vex-y  stiff.  Spread  on  the 
pie  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  10  to  12  minutes  until  the 
meringue  is  lightly  browned.  Serves  6. 
This  pie  may  be  covered  with  a  full 
crust  or  a  lattice  crust  instead  of  the 
meringue. 

RHUBARB  AND  CHERRY  PIE 

ll/2  cups  diced  rhubarb 

iy2  cups  sour  cherries  | canned  or 
frozen) 

1  <4  cups  sugar 

2-3  tablespoons  flour 

Pastry  for  an  8-inch  tin 

Combine  the  rhubarb,  cherries,  su¬ 
gar,  and  flour.  Place  in  a  pastry  lined 
tin.  Cover  with  a  top  crust  and  seal  in 
the  usual  way,  or  make  a  lattice  top  by 
weaving  y2  inch  strips  of  pastry  criss¬ 
cross  over  the  filling  and  sealing 
the  edge.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°) 
35  to  45  minutes.  You  may  substitute 
iy2  cups  sliced  strawberries  for  the 
cherries  and  reduce  the  sugar  slightly. 
Serves  6. 

RHUBARB  MERINGUE  TORTE 

<4  cup  shortening 
>/2  cup  sugar 

2  egg  yolks 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  y4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
y8  teaspoon  salt 

i/2  cup  milk 

2  egg  whites 
y2  cup  sugar 

2  cups  thick  red  rhubarb  sauce 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar,  add 
the  egg  yolks  and  vanilla,  and  mix 
well.  Sift  together  the  flour,  baking- 
powder  and  salt,  and  add  alternately 
with  the  milk  to  the  creamed  mixture. 
Line  two  8-inch  pans  with  waxed  pa¬ 
per.  Divide  the  mixture  between  the 
two  pans.  Beat  the  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  add  the  sugar  gradually  and  beat 
very  stiff.  Spread  this  meringue  over 
one  of  the  layers.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  25  to  35  minutes.  Cool. 
Remove  from  pan.  Spread  half  of  the 
rhubarb  sauce  on  the  unfrosted  layer. 
Top  with  mei'ingue  layer  and  cover 
with  the  remainder  of  the  rhubarb. 
Serves  6  to  8. 

RHUBARB  JELLY 

4  pounds  rhubarb 

I  box  powdei-ed  pectin 
41/2  cups  (2  pounds)  sugar 

Cut  rhubarb  in  1-inch  pieces  and 
grind.  Place  in  a  jelly  bag  and  squeeze 
out  the  juice.  You  will  need  3  cups 


A  MAN  and  SPRING  GLEANING 


* 


/ 


[Q 


By  ELAINE  V.  EMANS 

A  man  can  seldom  understand  that  spring 
House  cleaning  is  vastly  more  than  rugs  upon 
The  line,  and  mops,  and  soap  to  make  a  thing 
Resplendent,  and  book-cases  to  be  gone 
Through  book  by  book,  for  lurking  dust,  and  he 
Will  frown  upon  the  room's  upheaval,  knowing 
It  must  engulf  him  if  he  does  not  flee. 


Then  at  the  week's  end  he  beholds  the  glowing 
Sweet-smelling  cleanliness,  vaguely  aware 
That  here  is  beauty  by  a  woman's  hand. 

That  here  is  heaven's  order  everywhere. 

But  this  a  man  can  never  understand: 

That  a  woman's  weariness  grows  dim  beside 
Her  lovely  glow  of  pardonable  pride! 


\  III 


A  Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie  is  so  good  that  it  is  like  a  taste  of  spring  itself! 
Treat  your  family  to  it  soon.  You'll  find  the  recipe  on  this  page. 


juice.  Place  pan  with  juice  over  high 
heat,  add  the  powdered  pectin  and  stir 
until  mixture,  comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At 
once  stir  in  the  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil;  then  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  jelly  from 
heat,  skim  off  foam,  and  pour  into 
dean  hot  glasses,  leaving  y2- inch  space 
at  top.  Cover  jelly  with  ys  inch  layer  of 
hot  melted  paraffin.  Cool,  cover,  and 
label.  Makes  about  7  6-ounce  glasses. 

RHUBARB  AND  PINEAPPLE  CONSERVE 

1  No.  2  can  crushed  pineapple 
I  pound  red  rhubarb 
1  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind 
7  cups  sugar 
y2  pound  seeded  raisins 
I  cup  nftts  finely  cut 
1  bottle  liquid  pectin 
Slice  thin  or  chop  the  rhubarb  and 
combine  with  the  crushed  pineapple. 
You  should  have  4  cups  (2  pounds). 
Place  in  a  large  saucepan,  add  the  l’ind, 
sugar,  nuts,  and  raisins.  Place  over 
high  heat,  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil, 
boil  hax-d  for  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  at 
once  stir  in  the  liquid  pectin.  Stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly  and  to  pi-event  floating  fruit. 
Pour  quickly  into  clean  hot  glasses 
and  paraffin.  Makes  about  11  6-ounce 
glasses. 

RHUBARB  JUICE 

Cut  rhubarb  into  1-inch  pieces.  Com¬ 
bine  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  1 
quart  of  rhubarb  and  1  cup  water. 
Cook  until  soft.  Strain  and  add  y2  cup 
sugar  to  each  cup  juice.  Bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  pour  into  sterilized  quart 
jars  and  seal  immediately.  Jars  of 
juice  may  be  processed  in  a  boiling 
water  bath  for  5  to  10  minutes,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Use  this  juice  as  the  basis  for 
punch.  If  desired,  a  few  whole  cloves 
and  stick  cinnamon  may  be  cooked 
with  the  rhubarb. 

RHUBARB  SHERBET 

3  cups  sliced  rhubarb 

1  cup  crushed  pineapple 
y4  cup  sugar 

|4  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1/2  cup  water 

1  cup  rich  milk  or  light  cream 

2  egg  whites 

4  tablespoons  sugar 
Red  coloring 

Simmer  rhubarb,  pineapple,  sugar, 
salt,  and  lemon  juice,  and  water  until 
tender.  Cool  and  add  the  milk  and  mix 
well.  Pour  into  a  fx-eezing  tray  for 
about  an  hour  or  until  frozen  around 


the  edges.  Remove  to  a  bowl  and  beat 
with  a  rotary  beater  until  frothy.  Beat 
egg  whites  stiff  and  gradually  beat  in 
the  sugar.  Fold  into  the  rhubaxb  mix¬ 
ture.  Add  red  coloring  to  the  desired 
shade.  Retux-n  to  tray  and  fi’eeze  until 
firm,  Stirling  occasionally.  Makes 
about  1  quart. 

RHUBARB  STRAWBERRY  ROLL 

1  cup  water 
3/4  cup  sugar 

2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

3  tablespoons  sugar 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
y2  teaspoon  salt 

y3  cup  shortening 
%  to  %  cup  milk 

I  cup  thinly  sliced  rhubarb 

1  cup  sliced  strawberries 
y2  cup  sugar 

Cook  sugar  and  water  5  minutes  and 
pour  into  a  greased  oblong  cake  pan. 
Make  a  biscuit  dough  of  the  flour,  su¬ 
gar,  baking  powder,  salt,  shortening 
and  milk.  Roll  the  dough  into  an  ob¬ 
long  piece,  about  7  x  12  inches  and 
y2  inch  thick.  Spread  lightly  with 
softened  butter.  Combine  rhubarb, 
strawberries,  and  sugar  and  spread 
over  the  dough.  (Drain  berries  if  us¬ 
ing  fx-ozen  strawbei’ries.)  Roll  up  as  for 
jelly  roll,  pinching  the  edge  to  seal. 

Cut  in  14-inch  slices  (makes  about 
10-12),  and  place  cut  side  down  in  the 
hot  sirup,  (or  place  the  entire  roll  in 
the  hot  sirup).  Bake  immediately  in  a 
hot  oven  (425°)  for  25  to  35  minutes. 
Sexwe  warm  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream.  Or  make  a  sauce  by  cooking 
some  rhubax-b  with  strawberries; 
sweeten  and  thicken  with  cornstarch. 
Serves  about  8. 

RHUBARB  CHARLOTTE 

1  cup  rhubarb  juice 

1  tablespoon  gelatine 

2  tablespoons  cold  water 

%  cup  sxigar 

|4  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  thick  cooked  rhubarb 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  cup  heavy  cream  whipped 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
Red  coloring 

Heat  x-hubarb  juice  and  add  the  gela¬ 
tine  which  has  been  softened  in  the 
cold  water.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
the  sugar,  salt,  rhubarb,  and  lemon 
juice.  Cool  until  slightly  thickened. 
Fold  in  the  whipped  cream  to  which 
the  sugar  has  been  added.  Add  coloring 
to  desired  shade.  Line  sherbet  glasses 
with  lady  fingers  or  slices  of  sponge 
cake  and  pile  xbubarb  mixture  light  y 
into  the  center. 
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Mending  broken  china  is  just  one  of  the  many  interesting  and  profitable  hobbies  of 
Mrs,  Gizella  Kissley  of  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

For  Fun  and  Profit 

By  KATHERINE  BENION 


RS.  Gizella  Kissley  of  Tanners¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  says  she  likes  every¬ 
thing  about  country  life,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  her  numerous  hobbies  — 
picking  and  mounting  four-leaf  clovers. 
Rarely  does  a  summer  day  go  by  but 
what  she  takes  at  least  a  short  walk 
over  her  fields  in  search  of  the  clovers. 
To  date  she  has  collected  more  than 
1,300  four-leaf  clovers,  1,200  five-leaf- 
ers,  39  with  six  to  a  stem,  and  some 
sevens. 

Mrs.  Kissley  got  started  on  this 
hobby  in  Europe,  where  she  also  lived 
in  the  country,  and  when  she  came 
here  in  1923  she  kept  it  up.  Most  of  the 
clovers  she  mounted  in  a  gold-framed 
design  that  they  might  be  preserved 
indefinitely. 

Several  years  ago  she  began  to 
think  about  getting  another  hobby 
which  would  fill  her  spare  moments 
and  be  profitable.  She  had  always  liked 
to  repair  things  about  the  home,  but 
now  she  wanted  to  learn  something 
few  could  do  well.  She  decided  that 
mending  fine  china  would  be  just  the 
thing.  She  studied  the  processes  used 
and  began  preparing  pieces  in  her  home, 
using  either  the  cold  finishing  process 
or  the  burning  process.  After  a  short 
time  of  working  on  her  own,  she  found 
that  she  could  repair  any  piece  that 
needed  repairing. 

“Many  of  the  objects  sent  to  me,” 
says  Mrs.  Kissley,  “were  broken  into 
many,  many  pieces.  There  isn’t  any  job 
I  haven’t  succeeded  in  restoring.” 

Just  what  does  she  receive  for  her 
work  ?  She  explains  that  this  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
broken  pieces  come  to  her.  But  her 
average  rates  for  making  a  new  handle 
are  between  $5.00  and  $7.50;  for  an 
arm  missing  on  an  ornament,  from 
$6.00  to  $8.00;  a  plate  involving  the  re¬ 
pairing  of  two  pieces,  $2.00  up;  a  chip 
on  anything,  from  75  cents  up. 

At  first  Mrs.  Kissley  just  did  this 
work  for  friends  and  other  people  in 
her  community  who  saw  her  work,  but 
soon  her  reputation  spread.  Today  she 
receives  work  from  dealers  and  indi¬ 
viduals  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Then,  just  to  make  life  a  bit  more 
interesting,  Mrs.  Kissley  decided  to 
paint  on  scarfs,  blouses,  evening  gowns, 
neckties,  and  other  articles.  For  this 
she  used  her  own  color  combinations 
on  textiles  and  found  her  work  was  just 
as  popular  as  the  china  repairing. 

“Having  these  two  profitable  hobbies 
gives  me  a  variety  in  my  work,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  “I  find  it  relaxing  to  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other.” 

So  long  as  there  is  nice  weather  out¬ 
side,  Mrs.  Kissley,  like  any  rural  wom¬ 
an,  finds  herself  quite  busy  with  her 


garden,  her  flowers,  and  other  tasks. 
“Also,”  she  says,  “there  is  a  nice  moun¬ 
tain  stream  goes  past  our  home  where 
I  just  love  to  fish!”  Nevertheless,  she 
manages  to  do  a  great  deal  of  china  re¬ 
pairing.  Her  business  card  lists  her 
specialties:  Dresden,  Meissen,  Ivory, 
China,  Frames,  and  Paintings,  and  de¬ 
scribes  her  work  as  “Expert  Repairing 
and  Restoring”  and  “Exclusive  Designs 
on  Wearing  Apparel.”  Her  summers  are 
always  spent  at  her  Tannersville  home, 
but  winter  finds  her  at  work  in  either 
Florida  or  California. 

—  a. a.  — 

Easier  Housecleaniiig 

Housecleaning  need  not  be  a 
time  of  weary  bones  and  frayed 
tempers.  In  fact,  cleaning  chores  will 
almost  take  care  of  themselves  when 
you  follow  the  advice  of  home  manage¬ 
ment  specialist  Louise  R.  Whitcomb,  at 
the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  secret  oJ  painless  housecleaning, 
says  the  specialist,  lies  in  planning 
ahead  and  spacing  cleaning  jobs 
throughout  the  year  to  avoid  spring 
and  fall  upheavals.  First,  decide  what 
jobs  should  be  done  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  seasonally.  Each  week,  in 
addition  to  routine  cleaning,  do  one  or 
two  extra  jobs. 

Enlist  family  cooperation  in  hanging 
up  clothes  and  keeping  personal  belong¬ 
ings  in  order.  Family  members  can  be 
trained  to  clean  the  bathroom  after  us¬ 
ing,  clean  shoes  before  entering  house, 
put  trash  in  wastebaskets,  and  many 
other  “picking  up”  tasks. 

Every  house  should  have  a  cleaning 
closet  for  tools  and  supplies — prefer¬ 
ably  a  closet  on  each  floor.  Place  hooks 
so  that  brooms  and  mops  hang  free  of 
the  floor,  and  arrange  supplies  so  that 
any  one  item  can  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  others.  Provide  shelf 
space  for  cans  and  jars. 

A  cleaning  kit  or  lined  basket  is  a 
wonderful  step-saver.  Use  it  to  carry 
together  small  pieces  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  such  as  dust  cloths,  sponge, 
whisk  broom,  furniture  polish,  soap  so¬ 
lution  and  cleaning  fluids. 

(Editor’s  Note:  If  you  would  like  a 
handy  booklet  containing  houseclean¬ 
ing  helps,  write  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei, 
Home  Editor,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for 
“112  Easy  Ways  to  Chase  Dirt.”  Please 
enclose  3  cent  stamp  with  your  re¬ 
quest.  This  16-page  booklet  contains 
explicit  information  on  how  to  wash 
upholstery,  Venetian  blinds,  walls, 
woodwork,  windows,  etc.  Also,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  removing  stains,  for  washing 
different  fabrics,  and  for  cleaning 
lamps,  lampshades,  costume  jewelry.) 


NO  BAKI NG 
FAI LU  RES 

when  71  women  baked  this 
“Dinner- in -a -Dish"  with  Gold  Medal  Flour 


“You  want  to  know  how  Gold  Medal  works  in  your  oven, 
and  so  do  we.  That's  why  we  asked  7 1  homemakers  to  test 
it  in  “Dinner-in-a-Dish.”  And,  their  success  is  wonderful 
assurance  of  the  success  you  can  have.” 

“Yes,  all  these  women  on  farms,  in  cities  and  towns  used 
Gold  Medal  Flour  when  they  baked  my  “Dinner-in-a- 
Dish.”  And,  not  a  single  baking  failed.  Not  one!  That's 
certainly  proof  of  Gold  Medal's  dependability,  because  flour's  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  any  baking.  Won’t  you  try  Gold  Medal, 
too?  You’ll  find  it’s  a  perfect  flour  for  everything  you  bake.” 


'BgtbjCJioclcw, 


OF  GENERAL  MILLS 


"DINNER-IN-A-DISH"^^ 

WITH  STIR-N-ROLL  CHEESE  CRESCENTS 


11/2  cups  cut-up  celery 
4  hard-cooked  eggs,  cut  length-wise 
in  half 

1  can  flaked  tuna  (about  6  1/2-oz. 
can)  or  2  cups  flaked  salmon  or 
cut-up  cooked  chicken  or  one  12-oz. 
can  luncheon  meat,  cut-up 
1/4  cup  butter 
1/4  cup  Gold  Medal  Flour 

1  1/2  tsp.  salt 
1/4  tsp.  pepper 

2  cups  milk 

1  small  onion,  sliced  thin 
1/4  cup  green  pepper  or  pimento 
strips 

Heat  oven  to  425°  (hot).  Place  celery, 
eggs,  tuna  in  square  pan,  8x8x2".,  Let 
stand  while  preparing  white  sauce. 
Melt  butter  in  saucepan.  Remove 
from  heat  and  blend  in  flour,  salt, 
pepper.  Slowly  stir  in  milk.  Boil  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat.  Stir  in  onion,  green  pep¬ 
per.  Pour  over  mixture  in  casserole. 
Set  in  oven  to  keep  hot  while  making 
Cheese  Crescents.  Place  six  of  the 
crescents  on  top  of  hot  mixture.  Bake 
25  to  30  minutes.  Serves  6  to  8. 


STIR-N-ROLL 
CHEESE  CRESCENTS 


2  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 

3  tsp.  double-action  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  grated  American  cheese  (1/4  lb.) 
1/3  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil,  such  as 
Wesson 
2/3  cup  milk 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt.  Mix  in  cheese.  Pour  oil  and  milk 
into  one  measuring  cup  (but  don’t 
stir) .  Then  pour  all  at  once  into  flour. 
Stir  with  fork  until  mixture  cleans 
sides  of  bowl  and  rounds  up  into  ball: 
Smooth  by  kneading  dough  about  10 
times  without  additional  flour.  Roll 
out  into  a  circle  between  waxed  pa¬ 
pers  (12"  square).  Peel  off  top  paper. 
Cut  into  12  pie-shaped  wedges.  Roll 
up  beginning  at  widest  end.  Place  six 
crescents  on  top  of  casserole.  Bake 
remaining  six  in  baking  pan  12  to  15 
minutes  (time  them  to  come  from  the 
oven  with  the  casserole). 


Gold  Medal  Flour 


a — - — — — - - 

— — 

WttlCMtO.  Riau« 
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SAVE  7 

5% 

WORK  CLOTHES! 


SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM 
MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM! 

Terrific  values  you've  got  to  see 
to  believe! 


SHIRTS  79c 


Made  to  sell  tor 
2  99  Now  Only 


4  for  $2  99 


L 


What  a  buy'  4  tor  the  price  ot  one'  These  shirts, 
though  used,  are  washed,  sterilized  and  ready  lor 
long,  tough  wear  In  blue  or  tan. 

Send  name,  address ,  neck  lice. 

PANTS  to  match 

Sold  for  3.95  now  only  . 

Unbelievable  Bargains'  Send  woitt  4  for  $3.75 
measure  and  intide  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  wear 'em  used  C 

and  save  plenty'  Originally  5.95  1(79 

Now  only  ....  . 

Send  chest  measurement  3  for  $5.75 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED'  Your  money 
back  if  you  can  beat  these  bargains  anywhere!  You 
can't  lose  so  order  TODAY  for  immediate  delivery’ 
Pay  postman  or  send  money  with  your  order  and 
save  postage.  $1.00  deposit  on  C  O.D  orders 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept.  F5 


7120  Horvord  Ave  •  Clevelond  5  Ohio 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Naggring  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


•  •  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end. 
when  you  can. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  WJTB 
SAFETY  , ,  . 
YOURI&mit 
EARNS  KORE 


VWo 

W  ACCOUNTS 
INSURED  to  $10,000 


Get  our  FREE  LIST  of  Federal  INSURED 
Savings  Assns.  paying  31/2%  cur.  div. 


ALBERT  J.  CAPLAN  &  CO. 

Members  Phila.-Balro.  Stock  Exchange 
_  204  &.  15th  Street,  Phila.  2,  Pa.  ___ 


SENSATIONAL  %°F  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  ot 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101,  —  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING 
NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (no 
stamps,  please)  for  EACH  pattern 
to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257. 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  t\dd  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH 
pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send 
an  additional  TWENTY  CENTS  for 
Needlecraft  Catalog 


7143.  ONE  square  (20  inches) 
makes  a  doily  or  mat.  FOUR 
make  a  40-inch  luncheon  cloth! 
SIX,  a  40  x  60  tablecloth.  Pine¬ 
apple  design  easy  to  memorize. 
Crocheted  square,  20  inches  in 
No.  30  cotton.  Directions,  25 
cents. 


L — 1 8 — 20 

658.  Easy  to  sew  and  easy  to  em¬ 
broider!  Flowers  add  a  feminine  touch 
to  this  jiffy-wrap  halter.  Use  rem¬ 
nants.  Sizes  Small  (10-12),  Medium 
(14,  16),  Large  (18,  20).  Pattern  piec¬ 
es,  transfer.  STATE  SIZE.  25  cents. 


545.  Need  a  new  summer  bag?  Cro¬ 
chet  it  yourself!  Two  smart  styles, 
easy  to  make  of  straw  or  cotton  yarn. 
Match  your  bags  to  your  dresses.  Easy, 
fast  crochet  directions  included.  25 
cents. 


7218.  Decorate  your  kitchen  linens 


7128.  Scrap-quilt  in  the  Double  with  these  g'ay  IRON-ON  vegetable 
Wedding  Ring  design.  As  popular  to-  designs  in  combination  of  red  and 
day  as  it  was  long  ago,  and  it’s  green.  No  embroidery.  Transfer  of  6 
thrifty  to  make!  Easy-to-follow  di-  washable  motifs,  4 V2  x  3%  inches.  25 
rections  included.  25  cents.  cents. 


Brass  Hardware 

I  am  interested  in  finding  some  brass 
knobs  for  an  antique  chest  I  have.— Mrs. 
James  W.  Cowan,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Some  sources  for  reproductions  of 
antique  hardware  are: 

William  Ball,  Sr.,  12  and  14  East 
Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ball  and  Ball,  Ball  Bldg.,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Sack,  Inc.,  136  Charles  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Albert  Constantine  &  Son,  Ine.,  797 
East  135th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  ,Y. 

It  is  desirable  to  send  the  firm  a  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  knob  or  handle  you  have; 
also  the  measurements  of  the  post 
holes. 

'  *  *  * 

Warped  Clipboard  Door 

I  have  a  white  enameled  cabinet  with  a 
door  15  x  42  inches.  This  door  is  warped 
near  the  top  so  badly  it  will  not  close. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  it  can  be  straighten¬ 
ed?  — Wm.  Fisher,  Jr.,  Box  2 43,  Cohoes, 
New  York. 

Charles  O.  McNeil,  a  well-known  re¬ 
finisher  and  cabinet  maker  of  Dundee, 
N.  Y.,  suggests  that  if  the  door  is  ply¬ 
wood  it  should  be  replaced,  and  if  not, 
that  it  might  be  straightened  by  fas¬ 
tening  it  at  the  top  and  wedging  it  at 
the  bottom  from  the  opposite  direction 
for  a  few  days.  In  finishing  wood,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  both  sides 
should  be  equally  finished  to  prevent 
future  warping. 

*  *  * 

Repair  of  Inner  spring 
Cushions 

The  cushions  on  my  upholstered  suite 
have  become  unsightly  and  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  but  the  furniture  itself  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Is  it  possible  to  repair  them  at 
home?  —Mrs.  F.  A.  Urecht,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  it  is 
fun  to  restore  the  innerspring  type  of 
cushion.  Many  folks  have  found  it  very 
satisfying  to  be  able  to  repair  them 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
Charges  for  commercial  upholstering  of 
these  cushions  vary  from  $5  to  $10. 

The  cover  is  opened  on  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  underside  of  the  cushion, 
the  old  unit  is  removed  and  new  pock¬ 
ets  made  for  the  springs  of  some 
strongly  woven  material  such  as  mus¬ 
lin.  Usually  some  new  padding  mater¬ 
ial  is  needed,  and  for  this  it  is  best  to 
get  upholsterers’  cotton  felt.  It  is 
stronger  than  the  cotton  padding  used 
for  quilts  and  more  economical  to  use. 
Occasionally  the  old  padding  is  discard¬ 
ed  and  all  new  cotton  felt  is  used. 

For  complete  directions,  write  to 
Mailing  Room,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Stone  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  Bulletin  No.  E-842,  “The  Re¬ 
pair  of  Innerspring  Cushions.”  Enclose 
5c  with  your  request  if  you  live  outside 
of  New  York  State. 


NOTE:  This  column  answers  readers’ 
questions  on  antiques  (furniture)  and 
on  refinishing  and  decorating  furni¬ 
ture;  also,  questions  pertinent  to  some 
of  the  crafts.  If  you  have  difficulty  in 
getting  your  craft  supplies  locally,  you 
may  send  for  a  price  list  of  craft  sup¬ 
plies  that  you  can  get  from  The  Work¬ 
shop.  The  list  includes  supplies  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  crafts  and  refinish¬ 
ing  work.  To  get  a  copy,  send  20  cents 
in  coins  to  The  Workshop,  c/o  AMER¬ 
ICAN  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 
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2089.  Dress  includes  panties  and  puff 
sleeves  or  armhole  ruffled  sleeves.  Sizes 
are  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2 :  Dress  with  puff 
sleeves,  panties,  2  yds.  35-in.  Dress  with 
armhole  ruffles,  panties,  1%  yds.  35-in. 

2786.  Easy-to-make  dress  in  junior 
sizes  has  simple  styling  for  striped  or 
bordered  fabrics.  Sizes  are  9  to  17.  Size 


13:  In  either  fabric,  dress  takes  4  yds. 
35-in.  or  3%  yds.  39-in.  material. 
2099.  Apron  with  pouch  pockets,  T- 
panel  skirt  design  and  button-in-the- 
back  styling  is  cut  in  one  size  and  takes 
only  one  yd.  35-in.  fabric.  (Note  stay- 
on  shoulders!) 

2941.  In  a  wide  range  of  “hard  to 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


COMBINE  in  a  casserole  left-over 
ham,  coarsely  cut  or  chopped,  with 
cooked  noodles  or  spaghetti  or  rice, 
and  add  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
thinned  with  milk.  Heat  thoroughly  in 
oven. 

Prunes,  as  Prune  Pie,  may  end  a 
meal  glamorously  as  well  as  start  a 
breakfast.  Combine  2*4  cups  cooked 
prunes  and  some  juice,  juice  1  lemon, 
2  tablespoons  cornstarch,  and  sugar  to 
taste  and  cook  until  thickened.  Place 
in  a  baked  8-inch  pie  shell.  Cover  with 
a  meringue  and  bake  8-10  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven,  or  top  when  cool  with 
flavored,  sweetened  whipped  cream. 

Bake  half  a  recipe  of  Sponge  Cake 
in  a  greased  pie  pan.  Cool  slightly  and 
remove  from  pan.  Split  open  and  put 
layers  together  with  sweetened  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  top  with  cream.  For  a 
different  flavor,  add  instant  coffee  to 
the  whipped  cream. 

Do  your  pie  tins  and  cake  plates 
come  back  from  church  suppers?  Bake 
your  church  pies  in  cardboard  or  foil 
pie  plates  and  put  your  cakes  on 
rounds  of  cardboards  covered  with  foil 
when  they  travel  to  church  suppers. 

Save  several  sizes  of  canned  fruit 
and  vegetable  tins.  Use  them  for  frozen 
salads.  At  serving  time  slide  salad  out 
and  cut  in  rounds  for  serving.  To  make 
the  removal  of  molded  salads  easy, 
brush  molds  with  salad  oil  before 
freezing. 

Keep  a  box  of  Rusk  handy  to  use  as 
toast  under  qreamed  dishes. 

Try  this  new  way  to  cook  Dumplings 


find”  larger  sizes  is  this  sundress  with 
its  own  lapeled  bolero.  Soft  pleats  on 
each  side  of  the  bodice  at  the  waistline 
insure  flattery  and  fit  in  any  fabric. 
Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  6%  yds.  35-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
new  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK, 
which  illustrates  in  color  many  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes,  occa¬ 
sions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


on  top  of  your  next  stew:  Steam  10 
minutes  uncovered  and  then  ip  min¬ 
utes  covered.  You  will  have  lighter, 
fluffier  dumplings.  Try  adding  chopped 
parsley,  celery  salt,  and  thyme  to  the 
flour. 

Read  Labels  when  you  buy  canned 
foods.  Also  learn  can  sizes  and  con¬ 
tents.  Here  are  a  few  common  sizes: 
8-ounce  can— 1  cup;  12-ounce  can — -1*4 
cups;  No.  2  can — 2*4  cups;  No.  2*4  can 
— 3*4  cups;  46-ounce  can— 5%  cups; 
No.  10  can — 12  to  13  cups  (for  church 
suppers). 

Frozen  Fish  and  Roast  Beef  may  be 
cooked  with  or  without  thawing.  If  you 
thaw  beef,  be  sure  to  save  the  drip  to 
pour  over  the  meat  after  it  is  in  the 
pan. 

Freeze  those  extra  Brownies  (if 
there  are  any)  by  placing  them  on  a 
foil-covered  cardboard  and  slipping  it 
into  a  large  freezer  bag.  Do  the  same 
for  open  sandwiches. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Don’t  pick  or  buy  more  lettuce  than 
you  can  use  in  a  day  or  two  because 
it  doesn’t  keep  for  long;  and  give  it 
tender  care.  Wash  it,  pat  it  dry  with 
a  towel,  and  keep  it  in  a  covered  con¬ 
tainer  in  the  refrigerator.  Another 
suggestion:  Never  put  the  dressing  on 
•  a  tossed  salad  until  you’re  ready  to 
serve  it.  Leaf  lettuce  wilts  quickly 
after  dressing  is  added. 


HOMESICK 

By  lla  R.  Monday 

Don't  oil  the  well-chain  for  that  rusty 
creak. 

Or  separate  the  crowding  bulbs.  And  wait 

To  build  a  smooth  new  bridge  to  span  the 
creek 

And  paint  the  peeling  slats  of  garden 
gate. 

Don't  mend  the  sagging  barn,  bent  gray 
with  age. 

Nor  try  to  stop  the  squeaking  of  the  stair. 

Leave  be  the  musty  scent  of  useless  sage. 

The  ancient  peach  tree  slowly  dying  there. 

Wait  till  I  come  and  still  this  hunger  pain 

For  dear  old  things,  and  know  I'm  home 
again. 


Hwiii! 


■  m 
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Niagara  Mohawk’s  Dunkirk  Station  eats 
up  coal  by  the  carload— over  2  5  carloads 
per  day.  It’s  burned  to  make  steam,  which 
drives  Dunkirk’s  two  giant  turbines  to  make 
electricity!  Throughout  Niagara  Mohawk’s 
system,  serving  21,000  square  miles  of  Up¬ 
per  New  York  State,  there  are  7  steam  sta¬ 
tions,  and  84  hydro  stations  busy  night  and 


day  making  power  for  homes,  farms  and 
factories. 

Electricity  can  do  all  sorts  of  household 
jobs  to  make  everyday  living  easier  and  more 
enjoyable.  It  makes  toast  any  shade  or  degree 
of  crispness  you  want  in  a  gleaming  new 
automatic  toaster  .  .  .  for  about  a  penny  a 
week! 


You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers  these 
days  because  —  ivhile  the  cost  of  almost  every¬ 
th  mg  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 
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. . BROAD  HIGHWAY 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  these  phil¬ 
osophical  and  humorous  sketches  Mr. 
Eastman  tells  of  the  adventures  that  be¬ 
fell  him  when  he  was  a  teacher  in  a 
small  district  school,  how  he  and  his  wife 
startled  their  friends  ,  with  a  surprise 
marriage,  of  the  songs  that  we  used  to 
sing  when  we  were  young,  of  adventures 
in  trying  to  go  to  college  without  any 
money,  of  buying  their  first  home  on  a 
shoestring,  of  being  stranded  with  a 
wagonload  of  apples  because  of  a  balky 
horse,  and  many  other  adventures.  You 
can  start  reading  this  story  anywhere, 
but  you'll  enjoy  it  better  if  you  read  first 
the  instalments  that  began  with  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  20  issue. 

CHAPTER  VI 

| HEN  Christmas  vacation  came 
Belle  and  baby  Donald  and  1 
went  over  the  hill  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  my  folks.  During 
the  preceding  summer  all  of  us  in  the 
family  had  realized  that  Father  wasn’t 
very  well.  One  Sunday  afternoon  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  summer  Roger  Mead, 
who  was  then  about  halfway  through 
medical  school,  was  visiting  me.  He  had 
brought  his  stethoscope  along,  and  we 
persuaded  him  to  give  Father  an  ex¬ 
amination.  When  it  was  over  Roger 
said  little,  but  later  he  told  Fay  and  me 
that  Father’s  heart  was  in  bad  shape, 
and  that  he  should  be  very  careful 
about  doing  any  hard  work. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  life  is  so  to 
live  as  not  to  have  regrets.  Most  young 
people  don’t  mean  to  be  inconsiderate, 
but  they  haven’t  lived  long  enough  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  other  fellow. 
Some  never  learn.  One  of  my  regrets 
is  that  often  when  I  was  home  during 
vacation,  even  during  that  summer 
when  I  knew  that  Father  wasn't  too 
well,  my  brothers  and  I  would  let  him 
climb  the  long  hill  after  the  cows  in¬ 
stead  of  going  ourselves.  I  can  see  him 
still,  using  a  long  stick  for  a  cane, 
plodding  slowly  up  through  the  pasture 
lot,  stopping  often  to  rest  and  to  look 
back  across  the  valley. 

During  that  same  summer,  there  was 
one  time  when  Father  was  very  late  in 
getting  home  from  the  village.  Instead 
of  keeping  to  the  road  he  had  decided 
to  strike  off  across  lots  through  the 
largest' and  thickest  piece  of  woods  and 
one  of  the  worst  swamps  around  that 
section.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  pitch  dark  in  the  woods.  In  Dad’s 
boyhood  he  sei’ved  four  years  in  Abe 
Lincoln’s  army  in  the  war  between  the 
States.  He  had  been  in  all  sorts  of 
battles,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
daredevil,  and  of  course  his  courage 
was  beyond  question.  But  on  that  sum¬ 
mer  night  and  not  being  well  he  got 
confused  and  finally  lost  in  the  great 
woods.  It  still  gives  me  chtfls  up  and 
down  my  spine  to  think  of  the  awful 
time  he  had.  Struggling  through  the 
swamp  at  dead  of  night,  trying  to  find 
his  way  out  to  a  clearing,  suddenly 
from  directly  overhead  came  a  loud  and 
horrible  screech.  What  it  was  he  never 
knew.  Maybe  a  panther;  maybe  just  an 
owl.  But  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  weird  and  unnatural  and  tremen¬ 
dously  frightening. 

Father  started  to  run,  all  the  time 
I  am  sure  feeling  the  clutching  hand 
of  fear  on  his  back.  Finally,  completely 
exhausted,  bedraggled  and  ill,  he  got 
out  of  the  woods  and  made  his  way 
home  early  in  the  morning.  I  am  not 
sure  that  experience,  on  top  of  his  heart 
condition,  greatly  shortened  his  life. 

Christmas  passed  as  usual,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  good  chicken  dinner  with 
all  the  fixings  that  Mother  knew  so 
well  how  to  prepare.  Few  people  had 


turkey  in  those  days,  and  we  seldom 
had  a  Christmas  tree.  I  might  stop  here 
to  say  that  with  all  due  respect,  while 
Mother  was  an  excellent  cook,  she  was 
no  better  than  Belle  or  our  cousin, 
Margaret  Roe,  or  a  million  other 
women  of  today.  We  men  so  often 
make  the  mistake  of  bragging  about 
our  mothers’  cooking  when  as  a  matter 
of  actual  fact  it  was  our  young  appe¬ 
tites  that  made  the  fare  seem  so  good 
as  compared  with  our  dulled  tastes  of 
today. 

And  while  I  am  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  old-fashioned,  I’d  like  to 
say  that  I  think  that  nowadays  most 
of  us  overdo  Christmas,  and  that  we 
used  to  have  just  as  good  times  at 
Christmas  with  much  less. 

I  have  described  the  old  “settin’- 
room”  before.  There  was  a  big  round 
oak  stove,  back  of  which  was  the  wood 
box,  about  which  I  always  had  mixed 
feelings.  The  stove  kept  us  warm,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  seemed  that  there  never 
was  a  weekend  in  my  boyhood  a  good 
portion  of  which  was  not  spent  sawing 
wood  to  feed  that  hungry  stove. 

Near  the  stove  was  a  reading  table 
with  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  table  was  al¬ 
ways  piled  high  with  books,  for  we 
were  all  readers.  We  would  gather 
around  that  table,  or  around  the  kit¬ 
chen  table,  to  read  everything  we  could 
get  a  hold  of.  When  Belle  and  I  estab¬ 
lished  our  own  home  we  always  made 
sure  that  there  were  plenty  of  good 
books  and  magazines  around.  As  a 
teacher  I  could  always  tell  whether  or 
not  a  pupil  came  from  a  home  where 
good  reading  was  a  habit.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  need  worry  too  much 
about  the  education  of  children  who 
have  always  been  readers.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  worry  much  about  chil¬ 
dren  reading  some  poor  stuff,  like  the 
old-time  dime  novels,  providing  —  and 
this  is  important — they  also  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  good  literature. 

Over  on  the  east  side  of  the  “settin’- 
room”  was  a  bay  window  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  bright  colored  geraniums 
and  other  house  plants.  Mother  had  a 
“green  thumb.”  Father  complained  that 
he  couldn’t  see  outdoors  for  the  plants, 
but  just  the  same  I  know  he  loved 
them.  The  pipe  from  the  stove  went  up 
into  the  big  bedroom  above  that  we 
boys  shared.  Maybe  the  pipe  took  off  a 
little  of  the  chill,  but  we  wasted  no 
time  gathering  our  clothes  together  in 
the  winter  mornings  and  rushing  down¬ 
stairs  to  get  dressed  around  the  stove. 

During  the  few  days  right  after 
Christmas  that  year  both  Belle  and  I 
seemed  to  be  closer  to  Father  than 
ever  before.  He  was  so  fond  of  that 
baby.  Somehow,  also,  he  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  was  proud  that  I 
was  a  teacher.  But  one  morning  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  Fay  and  I  came 
downstairs  to  go  out  to  the  barn  to 
milk.  Let  me  repeat  the  story  of  what 
followed  from  the  closing  words  of  Carl 
Ladd’s  and  my  book  “Growing  Up  in 
the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days:” 

“Coming  into  the  kitchen  on  the  way 
out,  we  found  Father  gasping  for  breath 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  We  picked  him  up, 
put  him  in  a  chair,  where  he  gasped  a 
few  more  times  and  then  was  gone. 

“We  buried  him  in  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
while  the  bugle  sounded  ‘Taps’  across  his 
grave.  He  sleeps  in  a  transplanted  New 
England  town  with  his  relatives  and  his 
soldier  comrades.  That  night  when  I  went 
to  sleep  in  the  old  farmhouse  the  snow 
had  turned  to  rain  and  it  was  pattering 
on  the  tin  roof  just  outside  my  window. 
I  have  never  liked  the  §ound  of  rain  on 
the  roof  since.” 

That  \yas  long  ago,  and  yet  I  think 


my  memories  of  Father  are  as  green  as 
when  he  left.  Some  men  have  person¬ 
alities  and 'characters  so  strong,  so  im¬ 
pressive,  that  they  never  die  while 
those  who  loved  them  still  live.  As  I 
think  of  that  family  scene  with  the  old 
farm  and  those  who  have  gone,  and  of 
all  the  other  friends  I  knew  and  loved 
in  the  Horse  and  Buggy  days,  I  think 
of  that  other  American  family  whom 
Whittier  describes  so  vividly  in  his 
“Snowbound 

Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still; 

Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth 
o’er, 

Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 

We  tread  the  paths  their  leet  have 
worn, 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn; 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read, 
Their  written  words  we  linger  o’er. 

But  in  th  e  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor! 

Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will 
trust 

(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we 
must. 

After  Father’s  death,  my  older 
brother,  Fay,  worked  the  old  home 
farm  for  a  short  time,  while  Mother 
kept  house  for  him.  It  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore  Fay  and  Mother  sold  the  farm  and 
moved  to  the  village  of  Newark  Valley, 
purchasing  a  little  home  right  next  to 
ours.  That  was  nice,  of  course,  but  how 
tragic  it  was  to  have  the  family  broken 
up  and  the  old  farm  sold.  Life  was 
never  quite  the  same  after  that. 

While  I  was  still  vice  principal  of 
Newark  Valley  High  School,  and  while 
we  still  lived  in  the  little  house,  the 
first  one  that  we  owned,  Stuart,  our 
second  baby,  was  born.  Unfortunately, 
he  never  was  well.  In  my  opinion  he 
simply  starved  to  death  because,  while 
our  doctor  was  the  best  available,  no 
one  knew  much  about  the  right  feed¬ 
ing  of  babies  if  for  any  reason  it  was 
impossible  for  a  mother  to  nurse  the 
child. 

I  had  long  realized  that  if  I  were  to 
stay  in  the  teaching  profession  I  had 
to  have  more  education,  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  better  and  more  permanent 
license.  So  I  began  studying  to  pass  the 
examinations  for  a  life  state  certificate. 
When  I  thought  I  was  properly  pre¬ 
pared  to  pass  at  least  the  first  of  these 
examinations,  Belle  and  I  made  a  trip 
to  Albany,  or  rather  Schenectady, 
where  we  were  to  stay  with  my  brother 
for  a  few  days.  Each  day  I  went  down 
to  Albany  to  take  the  examinations.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  we  had  been 
married  that  Belle  had  had  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  away  from  home  even 
for  a  day,  except  for  visits  to  our  par¬ 
ents.  So  we  had  looked  forward  to  this 
trip  to  give  us  a  little  recreation  and 
change.  Stuart  seemed  in  better  health 
than  he  had  been  before,  and  Mother 
agreed  very  cheerfully  to  take  care  of 
both  Donald  and  Stuart  for  the  few 
days  that  we  would  be  gone. 

One  night  when  I  had  just  got  back 
from  Albany  I  received  a  telegraph 
message  from  my  brother  Fay  which 
said,  “Stuart  very  ill:  Come  home  im¬ 
mediately.”  Not  satisfied  with  the  brief 
message,  I  got  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  to  ask  Fay  what  the  real  sit¬ 
uation  was.  He  said,  “Ed,  the  hardest 
thing  I  have  ever  had  to  do  is  to  tell 
you  that  Stuart  is  dead.” 

Supper  that  night  was  one  of  the 
many  unfinished  meals  that  I  have 
passed  up  in  the  course  of  all  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  life.  As  rapidly 
as  we  could  we  packed  and  got  a  train 
on  the  old  Delaware-Hudson  Railroad 
out  of  Albany  for  Binghamton,  where 
we  had  to  change  to  the  Erie  Railroad 
for  Owego.  That  night,  sitting  in  a 
coach  with  Belle,  almost  counting  the 
railroad  ties,  was  I  am  sure  the  long¬ 
est  and  worst  night  that  either  of  us 
have  ever  spent.  Arriving  in  Owego 
very  early  in  the  morning  we  were  able 


to  catch  a  morning  train  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  for  Newark  Valley 
And  so  came  home  to  tragedy. 

When  I  recall  the  days  that  followed 
I  always  think  of  the  pathetic  beauty 
of  my  wife,  a  young  mother,  slender, 
and  somehow  unprotected  against  the 
tragedies  of  life,  standing  up  bravely 
with  a  willpower  that  she  has  always 
shown  and  which  has  carried  her 
through  many  bad  times.  And  in  think¬ 
ing  of  our  own  experience  in  the  loss 
of  Stuart,  I  have  remembered,  particu¬ 
larly  in  recent  years  when  I  have  been 
doing  historical  research,  the  thousands 
of  women  in  the  early  times  who  gave 
birth  to  large  families  only  to  lose 
sometimes  all  of  them,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  some  of  them,  because  there  was 
no  adequate  knowledge  by  which  the 
children  could  be  kept  alive  in  the  first 
years  of  their  lives. 

Belle  and  I  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  suffered  grief  in  the  death  of  little 
Stuart.  Mother  never  said  much  about 
it,  but  I  am  sure  that  she  always 
blamed  herself  because  she  had  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  the  baby 
while  we  were  gone.  But  of  course  she 
was  in  no  way  to  blame,  and  I  tried  to 
tell  her  so. 

Fortunately,  we  are  learning  more 
how  to  stand  up  under  grief  and  sor¬ 
row  when  somebody  whom  we  love 
drops  off  from  the  Road  for  his  long 
rest.  The  modern  procedure  of  short 
funeral  services  is  exactly  right.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  ministers,  out 
of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
preached  funeral  sermons  perhaps  an 
hour  long,  further  harrowing  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  mourners  and  making  their 
sorrow  so  much  more  difficult  to  bear. 
We  have  made  some  progress  also  in 
getting  away  from  the  dark,  gloomy 
clothing  that  custom  decreed  must  be 
worn,  particularly  by  the  women,  for  a 
long  time  after  a  death.  We  can  make 
further  progress  by  sending  the  flowers 
that  we  heap  on  the  caskets  to  hos¬ 
pitals,  to  people  who  are  still  alive 
though  ill  and  in  trouble  and  who  can 
appreciate  not  only  the  flowers  but  the 
kindness  which  prompted  the  gift.  It’s 
too  late  to  do  anything  for  those  we 
love  after  they  are  gone.  They  cannot 
read  their  tombstones.  But  it’s  not  too 
late  to  extend  all  possible  kindness  to 
those  who  still  live  and  mourn. 

After  a  death  it  is  very  difficult  to 
wait  out  the  long,  terrible  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  funeral.  Therefore  I  think  that 
whenever  possible  that  time  should  be 
shortened.  Another  very  hard  time  is 
after  the  excitement  of  the  funeral  is 
all  over,  when  one  has  to  go  back  to 
the  lonesome  home  and  the  difficult  job 
of  picking  up  the  threads  of  everyday 
life  again.  Immediately  after  the  death, 
and  before  the  funeral,  the  friends 
gather  around,  everybody  tries  to  be 
kind,  and  somehow  the  hard,  implac¬ 
able  fact  of  death  has  not  completely 
registered.  But,  believe  me,  it  does 
when  the  excitement  dies  out,  friends 
and  relatives  return  to  their  own 
homes  and  their  own  problems,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  to  remake 
his  own  life. 

That’s  the  time,  too,  when  we  need 
the  most  help  and  when  the  least  is 
given.  That’s  the  time  for  flowers  and 
kind  letters,  and  frequent  visits.  That’s 
not  the  time  for  constant  reference  to 
the  one  who  is  gone.  It  is  the  time  for 
showing  exceeding  tact  and  kindness, 
realizing  the  difficult  job  that  those 
who  are  left  behind  now  have  to  face. 

I  shall  never  forget  when  after  the 
death  of  my  father  and  the  funeral 
services,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
back  over  the  hill  from  the  changed 
home  to  take  up  the  job  of  teaching 
again.  Traveling  over  that  hill  road,  a 
part  of  which  my  father  had  so  often 
traveled  on  foot  after  the  cows,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  life  was  just  not 
worth  living  any  more,  and  that  I 
never,  never  could  get  the  courage  or 
the  interest  to  take  up  teaching  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  job  again. 

But  I  did.  The  greatest  help  of  all  for 
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those  who  sorrow  is  Old  Man  Time 
himself.  Give  him  a  chance,  give  him 
weeks  and  months,  and  while  the  scars 
will  still  show  they  cease  to  hurt  so 
acutely.  So  it  was  after  the  death  of 
little  Stuart,  a  loss  that  was  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  for  the  mother.  I  thought 
at  one  time  that  she  never  would  re¬ 
cover  from  the  mental  shock  of  being 
away  when  her  baby  died,  from  the 
feeling  that  maybe,  somehow,  if  she 
had  been  there,  he  would  still  be  alive. 
But  she  did  recover,  as  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  mothers  have  had  to  do,  re¬ 
cover  and  go  on  and  get  some  happi¬ 
ness  out  of  life  in  spite  of  the  sorrow. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  in  youth  I  was  never  ex¬ 
actly  sure  what  I  wanted  to  do.  When 
standing  at  some  crossroads  of  life, 
how  often  I  have  wondered,  as  I  am 
sure  you  have,  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  I  had  taken  the  other  way 
instead  of  the  road  that  I  did.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  there  was  an  unsettled  time 
when  I  felt  I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
teaching,  and  before  I  went  back  into 
farming,  when  I  wondered  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  a  salesman.  I  tried 
it  out.  I  applied  for  and  got  a  job  to 
sell  Underwood  typewriters.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  little  envious  of  the  speed 
and  efficiency  with  which  a  ‘good  sten¬ 
ographer  or  secretary  can  operate  a 
typewi’iter,  for  I  have  never  been  able 
to  use  one  except  by  the  “hunt  an’  find 
’em”  method.  In  my  opinion,  a  good 
typewriter  salesman  should  not  only 
thoroughly  understand  his  machine, 
but  he  should  be  able  to  operate  it  in 
a  competent  sort  of  way. 

Anyway,  I  was  assigned  the  village 
of  Groton,  N.  Y.  as  my  first  territory, 
and  without  any  training  I  attempted 
to  sell  Underwood  typewriters  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  where  the  principal  and  about  the 
only  business  was  the  manufacture  of 
Corona  typewriters.  Of  all  the  foolish 
mistakes  I  have  ever  known  on  the 
part  of  sales  managers,  that  was  just 
about  the  limit,  to  put  a  green  man  up 
against  competition  like  that! 

Possibly  realizing  his  mistake,  the 
manager  sent  me  to  Cortland  to  spend 
a  day  with  a  so-called  experienced 
salesman.  However,  this  man  gave  me 
no  instruction  whatever.  He  told  me  to 


BLUE  POTATOES 

BOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  brought  me  a  few 
long,  slender  blue  skinned  potatoes 
from  the  state  of  Vermont.  I  planted 
them  and  that  same  fall  I  harvested 
a  peck  or  more  from  my  planting.  I 
selected  the  best  and  planted  them 
again  the  following  year.  This  I  have 
repeated  down  over  the  following 
years.  Results  have  varied  naturally 
with  growing  conditions,  but  I  have 
managed  to  keep  the  variety  selected 
and  a  going  concern. 

When  first  dug  the  skin  is  a  brilliant 
bluish-purple  and  real  attractive.  In 
storage  some  of  the  color  fades  out. 
However  they  are  excellent  keeprs  and 
retain  their  flavor  and  quality  for  the 
duration.  I  have  grown  many  varieties 
of  potatoes  but  never  any  to  equal 
these  old  blue  spuds  in  eating  qualities. 
I  have  cooked  them  in  June  out  of  the 
ordinary  farmhouse  cellar.  From  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  time  of  year  one 
would  expect  them  to  be  soggy  and 
tasteless.  To  the  contrary  they  remain 
Wealy  and  in  good  flavor. 

They  are  a  long  type  variety  and 
under  good  growing  conditions  I  have 
ha  dthem  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
eight  inches  long.  However  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  season  they  do  not  run  as  large. 
This  old  blue  potato  was  never  a  com¬ 
mercial  variety  and  never  will  be.- But 
if  you  want  a  tasty  and  long  keeping 
variety  you  will  need  to  go  a  long 
way  to  find  a  better  one.  It  is  better 
to  cook  them  with  the  skins  on.  I  have 
never  learned  the  name  of  these  blue 
Potatoes.  Maybe  some  kind  reader  can 
supply  it. — Eugene  Wrightj  Plympton, 
Mass. 


follow  him  into  a  little  shop  run  by  a 
middle-aged  and  somewhat  discour- 
aged-looking  individual.  Here  my  mas¬ 
ter  salesman  told  the  little  store¬ 
keeper  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  up 
his  payments  on  a  typewriter,  so  it 
was  being  removed.  He  then  picked  up 
the  machine  and  walked  out,  leaving 
both  the  storekeeper  and  me  chilled 
and  saddened  by  the  brusque  and  un¬ 
kind  way  in  which  the  matter  was 
handled. 

There  and  then,  I  concluded  that  if 
that  was  the  way  business  was  carried 
on,  I  wanted  no  part  of  it.  But  since 
then  I  have  often  thought  about  what 
might  have  happened  if  I  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  a  kindly,  experi¬ 
enced  sales  manager  and  really  taught 
how  to  sell,  because  I  did  have  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn,  and  the  ability  to 
work  hard. 

Since  then,  too,  I  have  learned  that 
that  kind  of  salesmanship  is  rare  in 
business,  and  as  unsuccessful  as  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be.  A  really  good  salesman 
has  many  elements  of  greatness.  More 
than  almost  any  other  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion  salesmen  keep  the  world  moving 
forward,  particularly  here  in  America, 
because  they  are  the  living,  working 
exponents  of  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  and  are  largely  responsible  for  its 
success. 

Constantly  I  was  plagued  with  the 
desire  to  get  back  on  a  farm,  and  fin¬ 
ally  I  picked  up  my  courage — or  was 
it  foolhardiness — threw  up  my  job  at 
Newark  Valley  school,  sold  the  house, 
and  took  the  big  Clark  farm,  just  out¬ 
side  the  village,  to  work  on  shares.  I 
didn’t  get  possession  until  March,  but 
I  stopped  teaching  in  January,  bought 
a  team  of  frolicsome  young  horses,  and 
spent  weeks  hauling  manure  from  the 
livery  stable  in  the  village  to  the  farm. 

It  may  seem  like  something  of  a 
comedown  to  some  of  you  to  change 
from  teaching,  but  it  really  was  a  very 
happy  time.  We  looked  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  the  coming  of 
spring,  to  being  our  own  boss,  and  to 
getting  back  close  to  nature  as  only 
a  farmer  can.  I  wish  I  could  put  into 
words  the  feelings  experienced  when 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm  one  starts 
a  new  job  and  a  new  way  of  life.  I 
had  that  feeling  as  a  twelve-year-old 
boy  when  the  family  moved  from  a 
little  place  in  one  valley  over  the 
mountain  to  a  large  farm  in  a  new 
and  strange  valley.  How  wonderful  it 
was  to  go  out  to  the  barn  and  help 
feed  the  long  line  of  waiting  cows,  and 
to  do  my  share  of  the  milking.  What 
a  joy  it  was  to  take  my  part  outside 
of  school  hours  in  all  the  new  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  big  farm. 

I  had  exactly  that  same  feeling  when 
I  moved  from  the  village  to  "become  the 
actual  operator  of  a  large  dairy  farm. 
But  joys  are  always  tempered  by  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  responsibilities  were 
just  what  I  had  on  that  farm  that 
spring  and  summer.  Any  dairyman 
knows  what  it  takes  to  operate  a  40- 
cow  dairy.  Sometimes  when  I  think  of 
the  prices  for  which  my  father  and  old¬ 
er  brothers  and  our  neighbors  sold 
their  milk,  'and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  operated,  or  when  I  re¬ 
member  my  own  dairy  experience  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  all  the  prob¬ 
lems,  prices  and  _other  conditions, 
present-day  dairymen  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  dairy  farmers  used  to  be. 

One  spring  my  father  and  brother 
sold  milk  for  48  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  just  a  small  fraction  over  a 
cent  a  quart.  Later  when  I  was  dairy¬ 
ing,  the  milk  sold  for  just  a  little  over 
a  dollar  a  hundred.  To  produce  it  I  got 
up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
worked  steadily  fourteen  hours  a  day.  I 
well  remember  several  times  delivering 
a  wagon-load  of  that  milk  to  the  local 
milk  station.  The  man  on  the  platform 
would  knock  off  the  milk  can  covers, 
stick  them  under  his  nose,  and  if  they 
didn’t  smell  just  to  suit  him  he’d  snarl 
“Take  it  home  an’  feed  it  to  the  hogs.” 


Herbert  Putnam  of  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  some  of  his  Holsteins. 
Notice  the  stanchions,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  lack  of  them!  Herbert  likes  this 
arrangement  better  than  inflexible  stanchions  which  permit  cows  much  less  freedom. 


I  signed  milk  contracts  with  the  deal¬ 
ers,  every  word  of  which,  including  the 
price,  was  dictated  by  the  dealers.  But 
I  had  to  sign  or  have  no  market  for 
my  milk.  It  was  no  wonder  that  years 
later,  in  1916,  when  I  was  a  county 
agent  in  a  large  dairy  county,  I  put  my 
heart  and  soul  into  helping  farmers 
win  the  milk  strike.  I  knew  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  why  they  had  to 
strike — and  win — or  go  out  of  business. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  all 
of  us  who  were  renting  farms  or  work¬ 
ing  them  on  shares,  low  as  the  price 
of  milk  was  we  still  had  either  to  pay 
cash  rent  out  of  whatever  money  we 
received  from  milk,  or  else  divide,  as  1 
did,  the  milk  check  with  the  owner  of 
the  farm,  go  out  of  the  dollar  or  so 
per  hundred  that  I  received  for  milk 
my  own  share  amounted  to  only  about 
fifty  or  sixty  cents.  From  this  I  had 


to  pay  all  of  the  farm  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  purchased  grain  for  the  cows, 
and  the  wages  of  two  hired  men. 

When  I  think  back  to  those  days  I 
wonder  how  farmers  ever  had  anything 
left  to  eat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  reason  that  they  did  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  of  a  sort  was  the  fact  that  they 
knew  how  to  keep  their  expenses  down. 
One  of  the  problems  of  the  present 
times  is  that  we  have  increased  our 
wants  so  much  that  we  have  to  have  a 
big  cash  income  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
things  that  we  never  dreamed  of  hav¬ 
ing  years  ago.  For  example,  just  con¬ 
sider  the  cost  of  buying  and  maintain¬ 
ing  an  automobile,  a  problem  that  our 
fathers  never  had  to  worry  about.  How 
true  it  is  that  at  least  a  large  part  of 
our  present  day  problems  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  the 
cost  of  high  living.  (To  be  continued) 


WHEN  THE  COWS  COME  OUT  TO  THE  PASTURE... 

. . .  it’s  a  sure  sign  of  Spring. 


And  if  it's  a  herd  of  NYABC  daughters,  it's  almost  an 
equally  sure  sign  that  that  herd  is  earning  more  for  its 
owner. 

The  45,000  member-owners  of  the  NYABC  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  profits  through  better 
herds. 

They  realize  that  the  answer  to  the  high  cost  of  dairy 
farming  is  not  more  cows— but  better  cows. 

They  keep  their  expenses  down  .  .  .  get  better  producing 
cows  .  .  .  end  up  with  more  profit  —  by  artificial  breeding  to 
NYABC  sires. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  artificial  breeding  the  NYABC 
way  will  cut  your  costs  and  increase  your  earnings.  Write 
for  the  facts  today. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
a*td  Chaff 

AT  UAYEIEEDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


JYO  GREATER  TEAM 


o 


NCE  in  a  long  while,  mention 
is  made  here  of  some  act  of 
Federal  Government  which 
deserves  pointed  attention  by 
farmers.  Such  a  time  has  again  ar¬ 
rived. 


In  the  last  40  years  the  farmers  and 
other  citizens  of  this  Nation  have  had 
no  such  favorable  combination  as  now 
exists  in  Secretary  Ezra  Benson,  the 
Farwesterner,  Under  Secretary  True 
Morse,  the  Midwesterner,  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Stabilization,  James  McConnell, 
the  Northeasterner.  They  are  the  top 
team. 

These  men  actually  understand  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  national  basis.  This  is  unusual. 
One  of  them,  True  Morse,  has  managed 
more  farms  and  more  farm  land  than 
any  other  man  in  American  history, 
all  for  others,  in  many  states.  Benson 
was  a  faimer  in  the  far  west,  county 
agent,  co-operative  manager,  and  then 
for  years  he  had  the  best  seat  in  the 
United  States  from  which  to  learn  the 
economics  of  national  agricultural 
marketing  and  the  movement  of  pro¬ 
duction  supplies  to  farms.  McConnell 
is  a  successful  and  large  scale  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dairyman  and  poultryman. 
His  background  of  more  than  30  years 
in  the  national  movement  of  grains  and 
grain  by-products  is  unequaled  for  con¬ 
structive  results  to  farmers. 

All  three  are  trained  executives.  They 
are  men  of  practical  experience,  chos¬ 
en  for  their  ability  to  translate  knowl¬ 
edge  into  constructive  action  for  farm¬ 
ers,  without  selling  farmers  down  the 
river  of  socialism. 

These  men  are  free  from  political 
obligations  to  any  party  or  any  region. 
Their  duties  do,  however,  include  car¬ 
rying  out  both  wise  and  unwise  laws 
made  by  previous  administrations. 

With  Benson,  Morse  and  McConnell, 
the  jobs  sought  the  men.  They  have 
nothing  to  gain  personally  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  a  good  job  for 
farmers  and  the  nation.  Their  profes¬ 
sional  integrity  matches  their  high  de¬ 
gree  of  ability  and  understanding.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  in  this  team,  the 
ablest,  soundest,  and  most  trustworthy 
during  the  40  years  I’ve  known  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


TERNIN  G-OET-TIME 

The  heifers,  dry  cows  and  steers  will 
not  go  out  to  pasture  until  that  date 
in  May  when  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil 
and  timothy  are  high  enough  and  leafy 
enough  for  grazing.  It  will  probably  be 
May  10th,  or  14th  or  even  18th.  Birds¬ 
foot,  persistent,  precious  plant  that  it 
is,  nevertheless  starts  late.  Its  great 
virtues  lie  in  other  directions. 

Yet  at  this  little  piece  of  outdoors, 
well  to  the  north,  15  miles  southwest 
of  downtown  Rochester  and  only  18 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
another  kind  of  pasture  emerges  from 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  winter  and 
gets  going  early.  Also  at  a  rapid  pace! 
It  is  a  mixture  of  brome  grass-ladino- 
alfalfa-orchard  grass.  But  sometimes 
it  is  a  mixture  of  brome-grass-ladino- 
alfalfa,  and  this  combination,  very 
slightly  later,  is  more  palatable  and 
yields  a  greater  volume  of  seasonal 
milk  to  the  acre  than  does  the  one  with 
orchard  grass. 

On  the  Record 


No  gain  is  made  in  turning  cows  to 
pasture  until  the  growth  is  high 
enough  and  thick  enough  to  give  them 
their  fill  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  milk 
flow  is  increased.  We  turn  out  when 
the  pasture  requires  grazing.  Here’s 
the  record  for  recent  years. 

1948,  April  28;  1949,  April  21;  1950, 
April  26;  1951,  April  28;  1952,  April 
27;  1953,  April  26;  1954,  April  ?. 

Because  of  a  trip  which  starts  on 
April  17  to  five  agricultural -experiment 
stations  in  the  midwest,  this  page  is 
being  written  on  the  14th.  Today  it 
seems  impossible  in  this  cold  spring 
for  grass  and  legumes  to  grow  enough 
before  April  30  to  provide  real  grazing. 
But  I’ve  had  the  same  doubts  in  some 
other  years,  and  was  always  wrong.  In 
the  last  decade,  the  cows  have  never 
failed  to  find  plenty  to  eat  by  the  last 
day  of  April.  It  is  so  far  north  that  the 
ground  is  too  cold  at  night  for  milking 
cows  and  remains  that  way  until  about 
May  8-10,  when  we  leave  them  out 
nights  as  well. 

By  the  second  day  of  grazing,  grain 
consumption  drops,  and  some  cows  eat 
only  1  to  8.  As  yet  we  don’t  know  the 
half  of  it  about  pastures.  Or  cows 
either! 

*  *  *+' 

Kindly  soul  that  he  is,  Arthur  A. 
Green  of  Two-Dragon  Farm,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass.,  wrote  that  in 
order  for  me  to  be  right  in  claiming 
Brown  Swiss  as  the  first  dairy  breed 
to  open  up  the  registry,  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  which  have  had  an  upgrading 
plan  for  years,  must  be  regarded  as 
dual  purpose.  If  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
counted  as  dairy  cattle,  then  Brown 
Swiss  take  second  place  in  adopting 
this  great  forward  step.  Also  I  was 
wrong  in  crediting  Brown  Swiss  in¬ 
stead  of  Milking  Shorthorns  with  first 
establishing  production  standards  for 
upgrading,  even  though  the  latter’s  re¬ 
quirements  are  much  lower. 

*  *  * 

Because  of  so  much  fall  plowing  all 
over  the  Northeast  and  the  availability 
of  better  varieties,  the  prediction  was 
made  here  that  1954  yields  of  oats 
would  be  higher  than  usual,  at  least  on 
earlier  planted,  fall  plowed  land.  Now, 
t»  move  farther  out  on  the  limb,  it  is 
predicted  that  grain  corn  in  1954  will 
be  harder,  that  is,  riper,  and  will  also 
yield  better  than  usual.  The  reasons— 
fall  plowing  and  its  assurance  of 
proper  planting  dates,  plus  the  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  by  farmers  of  the 
need  to  use  safely  maturing  corn  hy¬ 
brids.  These  are  now  available  in  both 
college  controlled  open  formulas  and 
commercial  closed  formulas. 

*  *  $ 

Stable  cleaners  of  the  electrically  op¬ 
erated  type  are  great  labor  savers,  al¬ 
though  not  outstanding  in  the  amount 
of  time  saved.  Some  time  is  actually 
saved,  but  there  are  other  machines 
wrhieh  cut  time  much  more.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  we  are  installing  a  stable  cleaner. 
A  man  must  be  present  while  the 
cleaner  is  in  motion,  and  he  might  as 
well  be  currying  the  cows  while  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  the  manure  operation. 
The  principle  that  machines  should  re¬ 
place  men  on  the  most  exhausting  jobs 
has  paid  off  in  American  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  farming.  More  production  per 
man  per  year  is  the  result. 


The  milking  cows  are  always  the 
first  to  graze  in  the  spring  on  crop¬ 
land  pastures  like  the  above,  which 
are  invariably  plowed  up  every  4  years. 


Seed  houses  are  about  sold  out  of 
Empire  or  N.  Y.  type  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
The  European  type,  a  more  erect, 


— Seabrook  Farms  Photo 

Illustrating  planting  and  weed  control  in  one  operation.  The  crop  is  some  of 
the  2050  acres  of  spinach  for  fall  harvest  as  it  was  being  planted  in  South  Jersey 
in  late  August  1953.  The  big  drums  mounted  on  the  tractor  carry  liquid  chem¬ 
icals  for  pre-emergence  weed  control.  The  spray  is  applied  behind  the  seeders 
and  immediately  over  the  shallow  planted  seed.  Now  in  the  spring  of  '54  this 
same  tractor  and  others  similarly  equipped  with  drums  and  sprayers  are  plant¬ 
ing  2900  acres  sweet  corn  for  freezing.  For  corn,  the  John  Deere  4  row  planter 
is  used,  and  the  nozzles,  reduced  in  number,  are  mounted  immediately  over  the 
corn  rows  behind  the  planter.  Space  between  the  corn  rows  is  not  treated  with 
pre-emergence  weed  spray.  Tractor  mounted  cultivators  are  depended  upon  to 
eliminate  weeds  between  the  corn  rows.  This  spinach  planting  picture  is  used 
for  lack  of  one  showing  weed  spraying  on  a  corn  planter. 


earlier  sort  for  hay,  is  in  plentiful  seed 
supply.  Empire  certified  costs  farmers 
about  $2.50  a  lb.,  or  $12.50  to  $15.00 
an  acre.  The  European  is  available  at 
Vs  the  price  of  Empire,  or  even  less. 
That  Empire,  with  its  great  ability  to 
productively  survive  in  pastures  for 
years  on  end,  is  now  sold  out,  is  a  real 
tribute  to  the  intelligence  of  farmers. 
They  know  the  place  for  this  legume 
is  the  roughlands,  where  with  Empire 
once  seeded,  the  owners  hope  never  to 
plow  or  disk  again. 

❖  *  * 

We  have  taken  real  pains  to  have 
our  modern  4-row  John  Deere  corn 
planter  put  in  proper  condition  for 
spacing  seed  kernels  evenly  in  the  row. 
Our  nearby  dealer,  Roland  Bickford, 
came  with  a  factory  branch  man,  ad¬ 
justed  some  parts,  and  found  the  4 
shoes  to  be  worn.  New  shoes  were  or¬ 
dered.  Extra  attention  will  be  given 
this  year  to  having  exactly  the  right 
seed  plates.  Never  yet,  with  any  make 
of  planter,  have  we  had  a  field  of  corn 


spaced  as  evenly  as  we  intended.  Also, 
all  makers  of  corn  planters  are  still  to 
perfect  the  placing  of  fertilizer  on  each 
side  of  the  seed  row.  Ours  is  as  good  as 
any,  but  no  make  has  as  yet  really 
arrived. 

♦  *  * 

One  10  acre  piece  will  grow  corn  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.  An  8  acre 
part  of  the  same  field  will  be  growing 
corn  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  This 
is  on  the  home  place  where  years  of 
regular  rotation  with  legumes  and 
manure  have  put  the  soil  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Its  mineral  needs  have  been  at¬ 
tended  to  for  more  than  20  years.  But 
on  the  rented  place,  under  10  year 
lease,  we  have  an  18  acre  field  which 
will  also  grow  corn  the  second  year, 
Because  of  the  history  of  overcropping 
there  is  some  hesitation  about  repeat¬ 
ing  with  corn  on  this  field.  Yet  the  de¬ 
cision  has  been  made,  the  field  man¬ 
ured  and  the  seed  is  on  hand.  More 
fertilizer  will  be  applied  to  corn  on  the 
rented  land. 


Seabrook  Farms  Photo 


This  is  a  rear  view  of  the  same  machine  shown  in  the  other  picture.  The  8-row 
planter  is  a  Planet,  Jr.,  with  hoses  carrying  spinach  seed  to  outlets  just  ahead 
of  the  covering  and  packing  wheels.  The  spray  boom  to  the  rear  has  nozzles 
centered  12  inches  apart  and  exactly  above  the  planted  seed  row.  Pressure  is 
supplied  by  a  power-take-off  device  which  pumps  liquid  from  the  drums  and 
forces  it  through  the  nozzles.  The  same  tractor  and  spraying  equipment  is  being 
used  for  planting  corn  beginning  April  20,  the  only  difference  being  4  nozzles 
centered  above  the  4  planted  corn  rows;  instead  of  8  or  9  as  shown  here  for 
spinach.  After  trying  it  last  year,  Seabrook  Farms  is  this  spring,  for  the  first 
time,  treating  all  2900  acres  of  sweet  corn  with  pre-emergence  weed  spray  on 
the  row  at  planting  time.  As  can  be  seen,  the  spraying  equipment  is  inexpensive. 
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SERVICE 

School  Meeting  Time 

MAY  4th  is  the  date  of  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  common  school  districts  in 
New  York  State.  Following  are  some 
of  the  high  points  of  the  school  law.  If 
in  doubt,  consult  your  District  Super¬ 
intendent. 

Officers 

Each  common  school  district  (New 
York)  shall  have  from  one  to  three 
trustees  as  the  district  determines,  a 
clerk,  a  collector  except  in  first-class 
towns  and  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  and  if  the  district  so 
decides,  a  treasurer,  provided,  however, 
that  common  school  districts  situated 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  first  class  towns 
shall  elect  a  treasurer. 

Each  union  free  school  district  shall 
have  a  board  of  education  consisting 
of  from  three  to  nine  trustees  as  the 
district  shall  determine. 

Every  school  district  officer  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  must  be  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  district. 

Ineligibility  to  Office 

No  district  superintendent  or  super¬ 
visor  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee 
or  member  of  a  board  of  education,  and 
no  trustee  or  member  of  a  board  of 
education  can  hold  office  of  district 
clerk,  collector,  treasurer  or  librarian 
except  in  some  cases  of  union  free  and 
central  schools. 

A  person  removed  from  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  office  shall  be  ineligible  to  appoint¬ 
ment  or  election  to  any  district  office 
for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  such  removal. 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  a 
family  shall  be  a  member  of  the  same 
board  of  education  in  any  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

Election  of  Officers 

All  district  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  the  trustees  shall  provide 
a  suitable  ballot-box  for  such  purpose. 

Two  inspectors  of  election  shall  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  shall  determine,  who  shall  receive 
the  votes  cast,  canvass  the  same  and 
announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
chairman. 

A  poll-list  containing  the  name  of  ev¬ 
ery  person  whose  vote  shall  be  received 
shall  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  ballots  shall  be  written  or 
printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  containing  the  name  of  the 
person  voted  for  and  designating  the 
office  for  which  each  is  voted. 

Terms  of  Office 

In  a  common  school  district  having 
three  trustees,  and  in  a  union  free 
school  district  the  full  term  of  office  of 
trustee  shall  be  three  years. 

In  a  common  school  district  having  a 
sole  trustee  the  term  of  office  shall  be 
one  year. 

The  term  of  office  of  all  other  dis¬ 
trict  officers  shall  be  one  year. 

One  year  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  is  a  school  year.  A  school  year 
shall  commence  the  first  day  of  July  in 
each  year  and  end  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  next  following. 

-  A. A.  - 

ANOTHER  "LEAK” 

•n  your  April  3rd  issue  I  read  where  a 
farmer  was  swindled  on  a  roofing  job. 

have  experienced  the  same  thing. 
Last  July  31st  a  man  with  a  green  Dodge 
Pkk-up  truck  represented  himself  as  a 
roofing  contractor,  and  said  his  name  was 
Rafferty  of  Rafferty  Bros. 

He  agreed  to  paint  four  barn  roofs  with 
a  material  that  would  stop  all  leaks.  The 
l°h  would  be  guaranteed  for  eight  years 
and  the  price  was  $200.00.  This  sounded 
reasonable  to  us  so  we  let  him  do  it.  He 
llod  a  young  boy  about  15  years  old  to 
helP  him. 

After  he  completed  the  job,  he  collect- 


BUREAU 

in  New  York  State 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  VOTER 
AT  SCHOOL  MEETINGS  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

A  VOTER  MUST: 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  at  which  he 
or  she  wishes  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  voters 
must  have  at  least  ONE  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

1.  Must  own,  lease  or  hire  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation  within 
the  district.  (Where  the  deed  or 
lease  is  joint,  both  persons  may 
vote.) 

OR 

2.  Must  be  the  parent  of  a  child  or 
children  of  school  age,  providing 
such  child  or  children  shall  have 
attended  the  district  school  in  the 
district  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held  for  a  period  of  at  least  8 
weeks  during  the  year  preceding 
each  school  meeting.  (Both  father 
and  mother  may  vote.) 

OR 

3.  Not  being  a  parent,  has  perman¬ 
ently  residing  with  him  or  her  a 
child  or  children  of  school  age 
who  shall  have  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  8  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  meeting.  (In  this 
case,  only  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  may  vote.) 


ed  his  money  from  the  ladies  at  the  farm 
house  and  told  them  that  he  would  be 
back  in  a  week  or  so  to  check  the  job 
over— we  are  still  waiting!  The  roof  leaks 
more  than  ever.  Apparently  damage  was 
done  by  walking  on  it. 

We  reported  the  case  to  the  Rochester 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  they  reported 
that  the  men  were  "wanted."  We  then 
reported  it  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Police  and 
the  Monroe  County  Sheriff's  Office. 

We  are  getting  altogether  too  many 
letters  of  this  sort.  If  anyone  calls  at 
your  place  and  puts  up  a  proposition 
which  in  any  way  resembles  the  one 
our  subscriber  sent  to  us  notify  your 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
State  Troopers  and  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  from  them  before  agreeing  to 
let  anyone  do  the  work.  If  the  deal  is 
on  the  level  no  harm  will  be  done.  If  it 
isn’t,  you  may  save  yourself  and  others 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Normally 
we  feel  that  there  is  much  less  chance 
of  dissatisfaction  when  you  deal  with 
a  local  contractor. 

—  A. A.  — 

PAIR  TOO  SOON 

Two  years  ago  I  traded  a  tractor.  A 
hydraulic  system  was  to  be  installed  but 
I  never  got  it.  I  paid  the  full  price  and 
the  dealer  has  since  gone  broke.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  company  should 
make  good. 

There  is  a  danger  in  paying  in  full 
for  something  until  you  get  all  you 
ordered.  This  trade  deal  was  made  by 
the  dealer  and  naturally  the  manu¬ 
facturer  doesn’t  feel  that  it  is  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  the  deal  good. 
We  wish  we  could  help  in  this  case. 

—  A.  A.  — 

YOU’RE  WELCOME 

“Thanks  for  your  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  in  getting  my  order  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  have  just  received  my  goods 
from  them  after  waiting  five  months. 

“Thanks  again  to  you  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  this  splendid 
service.” — F.  R.j  Ulster  Park ,  N.  Y. 


handle  more  tonnage 
. . .  use  less  power 
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with  an  Allis-Chalmers  Blower 


Break  the  bottleneck  of  silo 
filling! 

Three  features  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Blower  give  you  great¬ 
er  capacity  with  less  power  re¬ 
quired:  1.  Wide-blade  blower 
fan;  2.  Big  nine-inch  pipe;  3. 
Long,  easy-lift  conveyor  hopper. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Blower  fan 
has  six  wide,  curved  blades  that 
blow  and  throw  the  material  up 
the  pipe.  Cupped  blades  reduce 
friction,  avoid  wedging,  prevent 
backlash,  save  power. 

Nine:inch  blower  pipe  gives  65 


percent  greater  capacity  than 
seven-inch  pipe.  “ 

Long,  low  hopper  with  rubber¬ 
ized  conveyor  belt  accommodates 
wide  truck  beds  or  low-wheeled 
wagons.  Unload  from  either  side. 
Same  hopper  handles  grain  with 
equal  speed  and  efficiency. 

Additional  features:  easy-lift, 
hinged  hopper;  wagon  unloading 
attachment  (optional  equip¬ 
ment)  ;  air-tired  transport  wheels. 
See  it  at  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s  —  a  blower  that  keeps 
your  harvest  on  time. 


fllUS-CHflLMERS 

|  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WION’T  LISTEN 

You  don’t  have  to  he  all  wet  when 
predicting  the  weather.  Rural  Radio’s 
accurate  Weather  Roundup  keeps 
you  informed  of  the  latest  changes 
and  conditions  .  .  .  helps  you  plan 
ahead  in  your  work. 

Th  is  up-to-the-minute  information 
from  New  York  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  broadcast  four  limes 
daily,  Monday  through  Saturday. 

To  Help  You  With  Spring  Work 

Tune  In 

WEATHER  ROUNDUP 

at  7:15  a.  m.  daily 

Brought  to  you  by  ATLANTIC  REFINING  CO. 


MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY 

Over  your  local  RURAL  RADIO  STATION 

Rural  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


You’ll  get  MORE  than  ever  before 
of  the  last  10%  . . .  the  profitable  10% 


♦ 

with 


N  EW  McCormick  141 


HARVESTER. 

THRESHER 


■ 


•  EXCLUSIVE  Opposed -Action  Double-Shake 
Cleaning 


Here's  the  McCormick  64,  biggest  of  the  6-footers— now 
available  with  7-foot  platform,  to  harvest  up  to  16%  more 
acres  a  day.  It  gives  you  straight-through  combining,  with  ex¬ 
clusive  IH  Opposed -Action,  Double -Shake  cleaning,  for  fast, 
clean  harvesting.  Find  out  how  this  combine  can  help  you  put 
more  and  cleaner  grain  in  the  tank. 


See  your  IH  dealer.  Ask  him  to  give  you  the  complete  story 
about  the  McCormick  combine  that’s  best  for  you.  See  for  your¬ 
self  why  McCormick  combines  will  give  you  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  of  the  last  10%  ...  the  profitable  10%  of  your  grain! 

Ja  INTERNATIONAL 
**  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm 
Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and 
Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 


•  NEW  Power  Steering* 

•  NEW  60  hp  Engine 

•  NEW  Lubricating  Ease  — only  9  points  to  grease 
at  noon  and  you’re  ready  to  roll! 

For  the  cleanest  grain  you've  ever  harvested, 

right  down  to  the  last  10%  that  many  combines  often  lose, 
you’ll  want  the  all-new,  big  capacity  McCormick  141  self- 
propelled.  From  cutterbar  to  straw  spreader,  from  power 
steering  to  fast,  “9-shot”  lubrication  at  noon,  every  feature 
of  the  new  No.  141  is  designed  to  help  you  get  all  your  crop, 
to  thresh,  separate  and  clean,  and  keep  going  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day.  Available  with  10,  12,  or  14-foot  plat¬ 
form. 

New  60  hp  valve-in-head  engine!  Here’s  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  power  for  toughest  going.  Engine  is  up,  out  of 
dirt  for  best  cooling,  best  performance.  Handy  front  and 
rear  engine  decks  make  engine  adjustments  easy. 

Try  the  handy,  instant-responding  controls  .  .  . 

power  steering,  hydraulic  brakes*,  variable -speed  propul¬ 
sion  drive,  hydraulic  platform  controls.  Notice  how  the  new 
grain  leveling  auger  spreads  the  grain  to  fill  the  tank  com¬ 
pletely.  ■•'Optional  at  extra  cost. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGS 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-5,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Please  send  me  more  details  on: 

CH  New  141  Self-Propelled  □  New  6-foot  64 


Name - - - *. _  □  Student 

I  farm . ..  .acres.  Principal  crops _ . 


My  IH  dealer  is . 


\ 
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^  Vo-Ag  teacher  Don  Alexander  checks  his  load 
before  starting  the  trip  back. 

<•  Strong  young  arms  toss  logs  today,  forward 
passes  tomorrow. 

cabulary  of  Newark  Valley  boys  who  do 
these  jobs  every  year  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  Mr.  Don  Alexander,  their  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  instructor. 

This  management  for  a  continual  harvest, 
or  sustained  yield,  makes  the  Newark  Valley 
school  forest  (and  an  encouraging  number  of 
other  excellent  examples  scattered  from  coast 
to  coast)  stand  out  from  the  average  effort. 

For  many  of  our  school  forests,  let’s  face  it, 
are  a  sorry  sight.  Established  during  the  term 
of  some  resource-minded  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  the  stands  are. frequently  forgotten  when 
a  new  administrator  enters  the  scene.  And 
although  a  forgotten  school  forest  is  better 
than  no  forest  at  all,  the  stands  may  soon  be¬ 
come  a  tangled  wildwood  instead  of  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  resource  potential 
that  is  essential  to  our  national  well-being 
in  war  or  peace. 

That  which  might  become  a  merchantable 
piece  of  timber,  given  any  attention  at  all, 
may  soon  become  a  mess  you  can’t  even  en¬ 
ter  without  a  machete. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  best  forest 
fertilizer  is  the  footsteps  of  the  owner.  Such 
fertilizer  is  foreign  to  many  of  our  school 
forests  today. 

But  not  so  at  Newark  Valley.  Taught  that 
marketing  of  intermediate  products  is  one 
problem  of  woodland  management,  the  boys 
have  carefully  built  themselves  up  a  market 
for  Christmas  trees  and  treated  fence  posts 
among  local  farmers  and  townspeople  who 
are  glad  to  help  them  in  their  worthwhile 
efforts. 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  these  items,  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  hundred  dollars  yearly,  help 
defray  expenses  of  local  Vo-Aggers  who  at¬ 
tend  nationwide  FFA  meetings  each  year. 

Since  many  of  these  Future  Farmers  of 
America  will  be  man-  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  JOHN  DOUGLAS  BULGER 


N  JUNE  you’d  never  guess  it.  Drive 
down  Route  38  through  southern 
New  York  State  toward  the  Penn 
border  when  the  leaves  are  green 
and  you  might  go  right  through  the 
village  and  never  even  know  what’s  going  on. 

But  let  autumn  come,  with  its  russet 
mantle  enfolding  the  hills,  flecked  with  gold 
and  copper  fire,  and  the  green  stands  out  like 
a  tropical  island  set  in  a  colored  sea. 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  hills  up  behind  the  central  school 
looked  pretty  much  like  dozens  of  other  minor 
mountains  you  cross  coming  down  Route  38 
into  the  Southern  Tier.  Just  so  much  aban¬ 
doned  farm  land,  where  vines  and  sumac  and 
saplings  quickly  cover  the  old  stone  walls 
and  hide  the  buildings  as  though  they  would, 
for  decency’s  sake,  compose  the  remains  of 
flat  human  failure  told  in  the  sagging  walls. 
The  farms  of  yesterday  on  the  hills,  silently 
contemplate  the  neat  red  barns  of  today 
in  the  valley  below. 

Of  such  was  this  big  hill  overlooking  the 
village  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  two  decades 
ago.  Then  the  transformation  began,  and 
now  the  whole  hilltop  lifts  green  spires  sky¬ 
ward,  as  though  offering  a  dare  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  State’s  inevitable  quota  of  abandoned 
land.  A  double  dare  of  living  testimony  that 
even  a  country  school  can,  in  a  quiet,  force¬ 
ful  way,  help  replenish  the  strength  lying  in 


its  nation’s  renewable  timber  resources. 

For  gone  now  is  the  tired  pasture  land  that 
probably  should  have  been  left  in  trees  in  the 
first  place;  and  in  its  stead  is  a  new  school 
forest  that  is  the  pride  of  the  valley,  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  students. 

These  students  of  Newark  Valley  Central 
School  should  be  proud,  for  they  did  the 
work.  Bending  their  backs  every  year  with 
evergreen  seedlings  in  hand,  bowing  to  the 
slope  like  pagans  placing  a  hopeful  offering 
to  some  vast  god,  they  made  the  hill  literally 
come  alive  with  over  a  hundred  thousand 
conifers  which  they  have  planted  on  the  115- 
acre  farm  which  became  the  new  school  site 
back  in  1932. 

Had  they  stopped  work  then,  when  the 
trees  were  in,  their  efforts  would  parallel  a 
pattern  evident  in  hundreds  of  schools  whose 
occupants,  teacher  and  student,  erupt  brave¬ 
ly  from  the  school  building  on  Arbor  Day 
and  head  like  a  human  wave  for  the  school 
forest,  falling  back  at  night  to  nurse  blisters 
and  forget  the  whole  thing  until  next  Arbor 
Day. 

But  not  so  at  Newark  Valley,  where  the 
plantings  are  as  they  should  be:  merely  the 
first  step  in  a  sensible,  long-range  plan  of 
woodlot  management.  For  later  come  the 
pruning  and  thinning,  the  release  cutting, 
chemical  de-barking,  and  other  activities 
which  ..have  become  part  of  the  everyday  vo¬ 


L 


■  See  page  16  for  information  about  chemical  weed  control  in  corn. 


C.L.F.  PAINTS 


G.L.F.  SUPER  BARN  RED  .  .  .  The  finest  quality 
paint  for  farm  buildings.  It  contains  the  highest 
practical  iron  oxide  pigment  for  maximum  protec¬ 
tion,  lasting  color  and  good  coverage  at  low  cost. 
Buildings  painted  15  years  ago  still  look  good  and 
are  weathering  to  a  good  repainting  surface. 


G.L.F.  LOCK  DOWN  SHINGLE  •  .  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  without  extra  stapling  or  cementing,  to 
produce  a  wind  defying,  long  lasting  roof.  Provides 
a  double  coverage  of  235  lb.  asphalt  roofing  and  is 
available  in  six  popular  fade-resistant  colors. 


G.L.F.  THICK  BUTT  SHINGLE  ...  The  attractive 
conventional  style  shingle  with  greater  thickness  at 
the  exposed  butt  end  to  assure  longer  life.  An  easy 
to  apply,  215  lb.  strip  shingle,  in  nine  attractive 
fade  resistant  colors  including  the  new  pastels. 


AND  ROOFING 


Made  to  order  for 
farm  Buildings 


-  v 44**®*®  *m  f 
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PAINT  made  by  chemists  who 

know  farm  paint  requirements;  tested  under 
farm  use  conditions;  proved  by  nearly  3  dec¬ 
ades  of  farm  service  .  .  .  this  is  the  G.L.F. 
standard  for  better  farm  paint  service  with 
UNICO  PAINTS. 


G.L.F.  WHITE  HOUSE  PAINT, 

a  good  white  that  cleans  naturally,  main¬ 
taining  that  always-to-be-proud-of  neatness. 
The  titanium  pigment  provides  the'bright- 
ness  and  the  controlled  chalking  that  keeps 
buildings  a  clean  white  right  from  the  start. 


Unico  Paint  is  blended  to  meet  specific  farm 
needs.  You  get  maximum  protection,  easier 
application,  good  coverage,  neat  appearance 
and  an  excellent  repainting  surface.  There  is  a 
Unico  paint  for  every  farm  painting  job. 


ZINC  METAL  PAINT,  almost  like 

regalvanizing,  this  rust  inhibiting  paint  is 
a  low  cost  method  for  materially  extending 
the  serviceable  life  of  metal  roofs,  siding 
and  other  metal  surfaces.  A  minimum  of 
preparation  and  the  surface  can  be  painted 
with  red,  gray,  or  green  zinc  metal  paint. 


ROOFING  to  meet  construc¬ 
tion  requirements  at  the  most  practical  cost — 
just  take  your  choice  from  the  G.L.F.  roofing 
line.  Whether  you  are  building  a  new  barn  for 
long  service;  a  pole  barn  for  low  cost;  roofing 

G.L.F.  STEEL  ROOFING... “Seal 
of  Quality”  ridge  drain  and  cor¬ 
rugated  sheets  for  double  the  rust- 
free  life  tfiat  means  really  low  cost 
per  year  of  service.  Standard 
coated  corrugated  sheets  for  roof¬ 
ing  and  siding  on  buildings  where 
low  initial  cost  and  structural 
strength  are  wanted.  Available  in 
6  to  12  foot  sheets.  r 

ALUMINUM  ROOFING...  needs 
little  attention  through  the  years. 

Ridge  drain  aluminum  sheets  are 
light,  easy  to  handle  and  to  lay. 

The  .019  gauge  aluminum  alloy 
(equivalent  to  about  25  gauge  steel)  -  i5 
provides  the  structural  strength 
essential  to  farm  construction. 

OTHER  ROOFING  SUPPLIES 

Liquid  Asphalt  Roof  Coating- 

top  grade,  easily  applied  coating  to  renew  and 
lengthen  the  life  of  any  weathered  asphalt  roof. 

Cold  Application  Cement — ideal  for  applying 
19"  selvage  edge  roll  roofing  and  blind  nailing  ap¬ 
plications.  Excellent  bonding  and  adhesive  qual¬ 
ities. 

Roofing  Nails — the  right  nails  for  each  roofing 
material,  to  make  the  application  easier  and  assure 
a  weather  tight  application,  are  regularly  stocked. 


your  home  for  lasting  protection  and  color 
beauty;  or  covering  a  shed  for  short,  time  use 
. . .  there  is  a  G.L.F.  roofing  particularly  suited 
for  the  job. 


* 


Ridge  Drain  Non-Siphoning 
Lap  Joint 


Outstanding  Feature 

OF  G.L.F.  ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL  ROOFING 


WIDE,  FLAT  NAILING  SPACE  — makes 
nailing  easier. 

TWO  DEAD  AIR  SPACES— these  provide 
the  non-siphoning  feature.  The  spaces 
are  created  where  the  sheets  are  side 
lapped.  Water  cannot  siphon  through  a 
dead  air  space. 

GREATER  CONTACT  AT  RIDGE  AND  CAP 

— prevents  blow-over.  Notice  that  each 
ridge  is  wide  and  flat. 

©EXTRA  DRAIN  CHANNEL— contributes  to 
weather-tightness.  The  extra  drain  chan¬ 
nel  carries  away  any  water  which  may 
have  been  biown  under  the  cap  and  over 
the  top  of  the  ridge. 


0 


COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PAINTS  ANT?  ROOFING 


AVAILABLE  AT 


SERVICE  AGENCIES 
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Do  Electric  Motors  Need  Fire  Protection?-NO! 


By  E.  W.  FOSS 


0OTORS  need  over-current  pro¬ 
tection  I'ather  than  fire  pro¬ 
tection! 

During-  the  past  few  months 
several  salesmen  for  fire  extinguishers 
and  fire  detection  devices  have  stopped 
in  to  discuss  the  merits  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  products.  In  each  instance  they 
have,  sometime  during  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  stated  that  the  electric  motors 
around  the  home  and  farm  should  be 
guarded  by  one  of  their  devices. 

I  would  certainly  agree  that  motors 
have  caused  fires  and  that  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  could  put  the  fire  out — or 
that  a  fire  detection  device  would 
probably  give  off  an  alarm.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is:  that  motors  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  over-current  device  will 
not  cause  fire,  will  save  the  motor 
from  a  costly  rewiring  job,  and  that 


Delayed  action  fuse  in  switch  controlling 
motor  circuit. 

automatic  •  appliances — inspect  them 
for  built-in  over-current  protection 
either  at  the  switch,  the  motor,  or  at 
the  electric  panel. 

Motors  larger  than  one  horsepower 
are  often  protected  by  special  switch¬ 
es  that  control  the  starting  and  stop¬ 


ping  of  the  motor.  They  are  referred  to 
frequently  as  “motor  controls”.  They 
are  either  “Manual”  (operated  by 
hand)  or  “Magnetic”  (operated  by  re¬ 
lay).  These  types  will  vary  in  cost 
from  a  few  dollars  to  several  dollars 
depending  upon  type  and  size  of  con¬ 
trol  unit.  The  fuse  strip  or  link — which 
is  an  integral  part  of  this  control  de¬ 
device — can  be  secured  for  any  size  mo¬ 
tor  and  will  operate  to  safeguard  your 
motor  and  your  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  types  mentioned 
previously. 

According  to  fire  loss  statistics, 
electricity  is  causing  more  fires  than 
in  former  years.  Motors  are  occasional¬ 
ly  responsible  for  some  of  these  fires 
— but  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  If  you 
will  do  what  is  suggested  here,  you 
will  not  only  safeguard  your  motors 
and  the  function  of  that  motor,  but 
you  will  ease  your  mind  and  help  to 
prevent  a  possible  fire. 


Ant  Control  With  Chlordane 


Picture  showing  difference  and  similarity 
of  "Fusetron"  (delayed  action  fuse)  on 
right  to  standard  fuse  on  left. 

the  cost  is  far  less  than  an  extinguish¬ 
er  or  the  installation  of  a  fire  detec¬ 
tion  device. 

You  are  probably  wondering — “what 
is  an  over-current  protection  device”? 
There  are  a  number  of  products  on  the 
market  which  do  this  job.  In  reality 
they  are  each  a  type  of  fuse.  They  are 
often  called  “delayed  action”  or  “time 
delay”  fuses.  For  all  motors  under  one 
horsepower,  an  inexpensive  type  of 
over-current  protection  can  be  purchas¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  plug  or  cartridge 
fuse — “Fusetron”  and  “Fusetat”  are 
two  trade  names. 

They  are  placed  in  the  electric  cir¬ 
cuit  at  the  outlet  box  where  the  appli¬ 
ance  is  plugged  in.  The  size  of  unit  is 
determined  by  reading  the  amperes  on 
the  motor  and  adding  10%.  The  extra 
10%  permits  the  motor  to  operate  un¬ 
der  normal  (or  even  10%  overload) 
without  the  circuit  being  opened.  The 
time  delay  feature  permits  momentary 


CHLORDANE  is  the  most  effective 
insecticide  to  use  against  ants.  An 
application  will  quickly  kill  ants  in  the 
current  infestation  and  will  prevent  re¬ 
infestation  for  weeks  or  months. 

You  can  buy  Chlordane  in  a  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  department  store.  It  is 
sold  under  different  trade  names.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  trade  name  is  used, 
there  will  be  an  analysis  statement  on 
the  label  showing  that  the  product  con¬ 
tains  chlordane. 

You  can  use  chlordane  as  a  spray, 
drench,  or  dust. 

A  spray  is  usually  preferable  in  the 
home.  It  is  easy  to  apply  and  it  sticks 
to  vertical  surfaces  where  ants  often 
crawl. 

In  the  garden  or  lawn  chlordane  can 
be  applied  as  a  drench. 

Chlordane  sprays  have  either  an  oil 
or  a  water  base. 

Oil-base  sprays  are  desirable  for  use 
indoors  because  they  dry  to  an  almost 
invisible  coating  and  are  less  likely 
than  the  other  sprays  to  cause  spot¬ 
ting,  staining,  or  streaking.  They  can 
be  purchased  ready  for  use.  An  oil-base 
spray  for  ant  control  should  contain  2 
per  cent  of  chlordane. 

Do  not  use  oil  sprays  near  an  open 
flame,  because  they  are  inflammable; 
or  on  asphalt  tile,  because  they  will 
dissolve  the  asphalt;  or  in  a  lawn  or 
garden,  or  on  trees  and  shrubs,  because 
they  injure  plant  life. 

Water-base  sprays  are  generally 
used  outdoors.  They  are  prepared  by 
mixing  a  wettable  powder  or  an  emul- 
sifiable  concentrate  with  water.  The 
percentage  of  chlordane  in  the  products 
varies.  For  each  product  the  percentage 


of  chlordane  is  stated  on  the  label. 

Use  a  wettable-powder  spray  or 
drench  when  you  wish  to  avoid  injury 
to  vegetation.  Agitate  it  constantly 
during  application  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
secticide  from  settling  out  or  clogging 
the  nozzle  of  the  sprayer.  This  spray 
leaves  a  deposit  that  has  a  “spotty” 
appearance,  and  should  not  be  used 
where  this  appearance  would  be  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

A  dust  containing  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
chlordane  is  effective  when  sprinkled 
over  ground  nests  and  washed  into 
them.  It  also  makes  a  killing  barrier 
against  ant  invasions  when  dusted  over 
the  ground  under  porches  and  houses. 
The  dust  is  often  effective  for  treating 
hard-to-reach  places  indoors.  With  a 
hand  duster  you  can  puff  it  into  cracks 
where  a  spray  will  not  reach. 

Editor's  Note:  The  above  is  taken 
from  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  28  — 
ANTS  IN  THE  HOME  AND  GAR¬ 
DEN:  HOW  TO  CONTROL  THEM. 

If  you  would  like  more  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  controlling  ants,  en¬ 
close  5  cents  and  ask  for  it  from  The 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
It  contains  the  most  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  ants  that  has  come  to  our 
attention. 

—  A. A.  — 

CONTROLLING 
CRAB  GRASS 

According  to  the  experts,  cutting 
long  grass  to  iy2  inches  in  height  helps 
to  control  crab  grass.  It  is  also  better 
for  the  lawn  than  cutting  it  closer. 

Some  lawnmowers,  it  is  said,  cannot 
be  adjusted  so  that  they  will  cut  1% 
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Motor  protection  device  in  junction  box 
°i  electric  circuit. 

high  overloads  —  such  as  starting  — 
without  opening  the  circuit.  The  fuse 
does  “cut  out”  when  a  considerable 
overload  is  applied  or  if  the  voltage 
should  drop  thus  increasing  the  amper- 
age.  This  is  what  causes  a  motor  to 
overheat. 

Over-current  protection  is  recom- 
Dended  for  all  motors  that  are  on  au¬ 
tomatic  appliances.  Many  motors  have 
built-in  “Therma-trip”  or  “Therma- 
guard”  protection.  If  you  have  water 
Pumps,  refrigerators,  air  compressors, 
electric  fans,  furnace  blowers,  or  other 
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Not  price  supported 

(FRUITS,  TRUCK  CROPS, 

OTHER  VEGETABLES,  MEAT 
ANIMALS,  POULTRY,  EGGS) 


X  Price  supported 

(‘BASIC’  COMMODITIES -FOOD  GRAINS, 

FEED  GRAINS,  COTTON,  TOBACCO) 
j i  i  I  l - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - L. 


1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 

Dairy  Products,  Oil  Crops,  and  Wool  not  Included  in  Above  Categories  owing 
to  Variations  of  Support  Activities  for  These  Products. — U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 


CHEMICAL  WEED  KIEEEIl 
FOR  ONIONS 

IN  THE  above  picture  the  lower  “shot” 
shows  onions  treated  with  a  new  pre¬ 
emergence  weed  killer  called  Chloro- 
IPC,  The  top  picture  shows  the  check 
area  where  no  weed  killer  was  used. 
These  onions  are  on  muck  soil. 

The  use  of  Chloro-IPC  as  a  pre¬ 
emergence  spray  on  onions  and  lettuce 
has  been  approved  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Previous  to 
its  acceptance,  a  series  of  carefully 
controlled  tests  taking  nearly  two 
years  were  made  to  furnish  information 
about  a  possible  residual  effect  on  these 
two  crops. 

In  the  case  of  onions,  4  to  8  pounds 
of  the  material  is  used  per  acre  on 
muck  and  4  to  6  pounds  per  acre  on  up¬ 
land  soils  both  as  pre-emergence  and 
post-emergence  treatments.  Reduced 
stands  have  resulted  in  some  cases  with 
pre-emergence  treatments.  For  lettuce, 
1  to  3  pounds  of  Chloro-IPC  per  acre 
at  planting  time  has  been  successful. 
Less  chemical  is  needed  on  light  sandy 
soils,  but  larger  doses  are  needed  for 
heavy '  soils  or  soils  high  in  organic 
matter. 

Needless  to  say  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  followed  very  carefully 
when  using  any  chemical  weed  killer. 


inches  high.  In  that  case  you  can  buy 
extension  brackets,  or  you  may  even 
have  them  made  so  you  can  make  the 
proper  adjustment  on  the  mower.  If 
the  mower  is  set  to  cut  iy2  inches  high, 
it  should  be  left  at  this  height  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

—  A. a.  — 

CATTLE-GRUB  CONTROL 

Recent  cattle-grub  control  research 
by  the  South  Dakota  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  cooperatio  .  with  the  USDA 
shows  that  rotenone,  applied  by  hand 
as  a  wash  on  the  backs  of  animals, 
will  kill  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
grubs.  In  the  tests,  a  5  per  cent  rote¬ 
none  powder  and  granulated  laundry 
soap  were  mixed  in  water  and  from  1 
pint  to  a  quart  of  this  mixture  was 
poured  slowly  on  the  back  of  each  ani¬ 
mal  and  thoroughly  scrubbed  into  the 
hair  with  a  stiff,  long-bristled  brush. 

Spraying  killed  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  grubs  and  dusting  killed  68  to  70 
per  cent  and  of  course  either  of  these 
two  methods  is  quicker  and  takes  less 
labor  than  the  hand-wash  method. 

The  South  Dakota  and  USDA  re¬ 
searchers  also  found  that  area  control 
of  grubs,  that  is,  treating  all  infested 
cattle  in  a  given  locality,  is  quite  ef¬ 
fective.  In  one  treated  area,  the  cer- 
trally  located  herds  showed  a  grub  re¬ 
duction  of  67  per  cent  below  untreated 
herds  just  outside  the  treated  area. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1954 
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ONE  HUNDRED  TWELVE 
YEARS  YOUNG 

“Dear  A. A. — I  am  almost  as  old  as  you  arc,  and 
would  surely  miss  you  if  I  didn’t  receive  you  on 
time.  I’ll  be  72  years  young  soon,  and  have  been  a 
subscriber  for  many  years,  as  was  my  father  before 
me.”— Mrs.  F.  H.,  N.  Y. 

I  LIKE  that  letter  because  the  writer  thinks 
*  and  feels  about  American  Agriculturist  as 
the  members  of  our  staff  do,. that  is,  as  a  living, 
breathing  personality. 

American  Agriculturist,  started  in  1842,  is 
112  years  old  this  year.  Excuse  me,  I  mean  112 
years  young.  I  like  to  look  over  the  old  copies  of 
the  paper  and  think  how  it  has  been  working 
for  you,  your  father  and  grandfathers  and  their 
families,  all  down  through  the  years.  Always 
when  I  think  of  American  Agriculturist’s  fine 
record  of  service,  it  makes  me  feel  like  jumping 
in  and  doing  a  better  job  with  it  for  you. 

GARDEN  REPORT 

N  FEBRUARY  27  I  planted  a  row  of  peas, 
mucking  them  in  when  the  ground  was  too 
wet.  The  next  day  it  snowed.  But,  strange  to 
say,  those  peas  are  up,  a  poor  stand,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  ones  that  came  through  were  4  inches 
high  on  May  1. 

On  April  14,  we  planted  two  long  rows  of 
peas.  They  are  up,  with  a  good  stand,  dark 
green  in  color,  and  probably  will  be  ready  to 
eat  almost  as  soon  as  those  that  I  planted  so 
early. 

Ever  see  any  blue/  potatoes?  Mr.  Eugene 
Wright  of  Plympton,  Mass.,  sent  us  eight  or  ten 
to  try  out.  They  have  a  blue  skin  and  the 
sprouts  are  blue.  Mr.  Wright  says  he  has  been 
developing  the  seed  for  two  or  three  years  and 
the  potatoes  make  excellent  eating. 

We  set  a  new  asparagus  bed  this  spring  and 
200  strawberry  plants,  including  Sparkle,  Cats- 
kill,  Fairfax  and  a  variety  called  Empire  which 
I  have  not  tried  before. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  started  with  all  kinds 
of  berries. 

A  SORRY  SPECTACLE 

S  I  WRITE  this,  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  engaged,  for  days,  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  quarrel  between  Secretary 
Stevens  of  the  Army  and  Senator  McCarthy.  No 
one  can  listen  to  the  bickering  lawyers  on  both 
sides  and  the  picayune  points  they  try  to  make 
without  feeling  disgusted  with  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  and  having  a  greatly  reduced  respect  for 
the  legal  profession. 

The  whole  show  is  indeed  a  sorry  spectacle, 
a  spectacle  that  must  make  the  whole  world 
laugh,  and  American  taxpayers  cry.  No  wonder 
foreigners  find  us  hard  to  understand! 

<  ON  GRATE  L  ATI  OX  S  ! 

R.  L.  A.  MAYNARD,  director  of  the  School 
of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  University,  received 
the  Osborne  and  Mendel  Award,  which  includes 
$1,000  in  cash,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Nutrition  at  Atlantic  City  on  April 
14.  The  award  is  given  annually  by  the  Nutri¬ 
tion  Foundation  “in  recognition  of  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  general  field  of  explora¬ 
tory  research  in  the  science  of  nutrition.” 

It  is  good  to  know  of  this  recognition  of  Dr. 
Maynard  by  his  fellow  scientists  for  the  valu- 
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able  contributions  he  has  made  in  developing 
and  teaching  the  facts  about  human  and  animal 
nutrition. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SIIEEP 

ARMERS  frequently  write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  asking  our  opinion  about  the 
future  of  sheep  and  wool  production  in  these 
northeastern  states.  The  question  is  often  raised 
whether  synthetics  and  other  substitutes  for 
wool  will  not  eventually  drive  the  wool  growers 
entirely  out  of  business. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  for  a  man  who 
likes  sheep  and  who  has  the  right  kind  of  a  farm 
set-up,  including  especially  good  fences  or  the 
willingness  to  build  them,  there  is  still  a  good 
future  for  the  sheep  grower. 

Marketing  specialists  say  that  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  increased  demand  of  about  10%  for  wool 
by  1975,  and  that  the  synthetics  are  a  help  to 
the  wool  business  instead  of  a  competitor.  Wool 
has  a  Softness,  takes  dye  well,  is  easily  tailored, 
and  of  course,  is  exceptionally  warm.  Often  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  substitutes  makes  a  better 
garment  than  either  alone. 

SO  MUCH  FOR  SO  LITTLE 

“How  I  love  the  changing  of  the  seasons.  In  the 
country  we  can  enjoy  so  much  for  so  little.” 

—W.J.W.,  N.  H. 

AYBE  I  liked  that  statement  because  I  am 
so  much  of  a  countryman  myself.  The 
coming  of  spring  always  seems  so  symbolic  of 
the  Resurrection.  It’s  sort  of  magical,  don’t  you 
think? 

Just  this  morning  Belle  and  our  cousin  Mar¬ 
garet  were  talking  about  the  birds  that  come 
back  in  the  spring.  They  have  counted  forty 
different  kinds  so  far  this  year.  The  rather  won¬ 
derful  things  birds  do  are  just  another  proof 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Creator. 

For  example,  on  April  25,  1952,  and  on  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  date  in  1953,  our  swallows  came 
back  to  spend  the  summer  under  the  protection 
of  our  big  barn  shed.  In  both  years  there  were 
something  like  40  to  50  pairs  of  these  beautiful 
birds.  This  year  the  swallows  came  on  April  26 
but  only  3  pairs  returned.  My  women  folks  tell 
me  that  the  swallows  spend  the  winter  on  an 
island  somewhere  south.  There  the  natives 
sometimes  hunt  them.  Perhaps  that’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  swallows  this  last  winter. 

Next  to  the  robins  I  personally  like  the  cat¬ 
bird  best.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  northern 
mocking  bird.  I  can  sit  on  our  back  porch  and 
whistle  at  a  pair  of  catbirds,  or  talk  to  them, 
and  frequently  they  will  answer  back.  When  I 
was  young  and  went  blackberrying  in  the  old 
berry  slashin’s,  catbirds  used  to  yell  at  me, 
“Thief!  Thief!” 

Beginning  on  April  19  this  year  the  white 
crowned  sparrows  spent  about  a  week  with  us. 
They  had  stopped  for  a  rest  on  their  way  to  the 
far  north  for  the  summer. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  tree  sparrow,  with  his  nice 
black  stickpin?  We  like  the  tree  sparrows  be¬ 
cause  they  spend  the  entire  winter  with  us.  But 
about  the  first  week  of  April  they  leave  us  to  go 
farther  North. 

Over  the  weekend  I  dragged  a  piece  of  plowed 
ground  with  the  tractor.  All  the  rest  of  that  day 


and  into  the  evening  a  little  killdeer  complained 
bitterly.  The  killdeer  lays  her  eggs  on  plowed 
ground,  where  the  stones  help  to  keep  them 
warm.  Apparently  I  had  upset  her  summer 
plans.  Who  wouldn’t  complain? 

Well,  if  you  pay  some  attention  to  them,  birds 
are  just  another  proof  of  what  the  letter  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial  said:  “In  the 
country  we  can  see  so  much  for  so  little.'” 

THEY  DO  WELL  OUTDOORS 

HEN  I  got  home  from  a  business  trip  the 
other  day  the  “Missus”  said  that  there  had 
been  a  birth  and  a  death  on  the  farm  since  I 
had  left.  Concerned,  I  asked  first  about  the 
death,  and  learned  that  a  boy  had  been  killed 
in  the  night  just  a  few  rods  from  the  house, 
apparently  because  he  was  driving  too  fast. 

It  was  a  relief  to  ask  about  the  birth,  which 
was  a  little  calf  born  to  a  heifer  that  had  been 
running  outdoors  with  other  stock  all  winter. 
The  calf  had  arrived  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning, 
and  in  just  a  few  minutes  was  running  around 
as  big  as  life  itself. 

,  When  I  kept  beef  stock  I  have  seen  calves 
dropped  right  in  the  snow,  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  The  cattle  could  get 
into  a  warm  open  shed  at  night,  but  otherwise 
they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  elements.  The 
“Pennsylvania  Farmer”  points  out  that  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  calves  raised  in 
open-type  structures  “averaged  a  3.7%  lower 
death  rate  than  calves  raised  in  closed  build¬ 
ings.”  At  the  State  of  Washington  Experiment 
Station  four  times  as  many  calves  died  in  the 
closed  barn  group  as  in  the  open  shed  experi¬ 
ment. 

Apparently  we  need  to  change  our  thinking 
about  wintering  stock. 

FOOD  PRICES  ARE  XOT  HIGH 

F  YOU  worked  in  a  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  United  States,  you  had  to  work  about 
34.7  minutes  for  a  pound  of  round  steak  in  1939, 
and  only  30  minutes  in  1953. 

One  pound  of  pork  chops  cost  you  29.4  min¬ 
utes  of  labor  in  1939,  and  26.6  minutes  in  1953. 

You  think  butter  is  high  now?  It  cost  a  work¬ 
ing  man  33.3  minutes  to  earn  a  pound  of  butter 
in  1948  and  only  26.8  minutes  in  1953. 

Almost  every  article  of  food  that  we  buy 
now  costs  less  in  terms  of  the  time  needed  to 
earn  it  than  it  did  in  either  1939  or  1948. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

LMOST  every  neighborhood  has  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  biggest  liar  or  the  laziest  man. 
For  example,  there  was  the  old  fellow  sitting 
on  his  porch  with  his  back  to  the  street.  When 
one  of  his  neighbors  told  him  that  a  circus  pa¬ 
rade  was  passing,  he  exclaimed: 

“Gosh!  I  wish  I  was  turned  around!” 

Son  Donald  Eastman  was  telling  me  about  a 
lazy  man  that  he  knew  once  who  always  ran 
downhill  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  hold  him¬ 
self  back! 

However,  the  best  one  I  have  seen  in  some 
time  was  sent  in  by  William  J.  Wilson  of  Union, 
New  Hampshire,  who  said  that  the  laziest  man 
he  knew  was  a  fellow  who  had  never  worked  a 
day  in  his  life.  When  he  died  his  wife  fixed  him 
good.  She  put  his  ashes  in  an  hour  glass,  so  he 
would  have  to  be  working  every  day,  all  day. 
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AA’s  Farmers5  Dollar  Guide 

FARM  INCOME:  Prediction  is  that  net  farm  hn^ome  for  1954  may  be 

4%  to  5%  below  the  1953  figure  of  $12.8  billion.  For 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  cash  receipts  for  farm  products  were  $6.6 
billion  which  was  3%  below  same  period  a  year  ago.  In  this  period,  receipts  for 
crops  were  down  7%;  livestock  products  down  less  than  1%. 

VEGETABLES:  USDA  expects  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage  of  fresh 

vegetables  compared  to  last  year.  The  acreages  for  early 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  celery  are  records.  Cantaloupe  acreage  is  40%  up, 
watermelons  9%  up  compared  to  last  year.  If  per  acre  production  is  normal  it 
is  anticipated  that  prices  of  some  vegetables  may  be  below  last  year. 

Expected  acreage  for  vegetables  for  processing  including  snap  beans,  beets, 
kraut  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  green  peas,  spinach,  and 
tomatoes,  is  6%  below  last  year’s  figures.  Acreage  of  canning  tomatoes  is  down 
from  last  year  in  the  Northeast  as  follows:  New  York,  28%;  New  Jersey,  22%; 
Pennsylvania,  10%;  Maryland,  20%;  Delaware,  26%.  Stocks  on  hand  April  1 
were:  Tomato  juice  up  25%  from  last  year;  canned  tomatoes  down  17%;  catsup 
down  4%,  chili  sauce  down  10%  compared  to  last  year. 

MILK  PRODUCTS:  USDA  has  a  program  for  selling  government  stock 

of  dry  skim  milk.  It  is  being  offered  to  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  for  about  3V2  cents  a  pound.  Original  cost  was  over  16  cents  a  pound.  ^ 
There  is  a  shortage  of  high  protein  supplements  and  “skim”  will  be  used  to 
add  to  livestock  feed. 

Program  for  disposing  of  surplus  butter  has  not  been  announced  but  various 
plans  have  been  discussed.  Probably  consumption  will  be  encouraged  by  selling 
to  dealers  at  low  price.  Two  questions  are  “How  low?”  and  “When?”  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  aid  in  publicity  to  increase  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  beginning  June  dairy  month.  Surely  dairymen  will  drink  their  share  of 
fluid  milk  and  eat  their  share  of  butter! 

HOGS:  The  U.  S.  spring  pig  crop  may  h*3  as  much  as  10%  higher  than  last 
mmmmmmm  year.  Last  year,  farmers  reported  they  would  keep  5%  more  brood 
sows  than  the  year  previous.  Lower  pork  prices  are  likely  next  fall. 

BEAN  SUPPORTS:  Supports  for  1954  crop  of  dry  edible  beans  have 

been  announced  as  follows  based  on  national  av¬ 
erage  support  price  of  $7.24:  Pea  and  medium  white  beans  in  New  York,  Maine, 
and  some  western  states,  $8.16;  last  year  $8.70.  Red  kidneys,  $9.06;  last  year, 
$9.60. 

Prices  will  be  supported  by  loans  to  producers  for  beans  stored  on  farms  and 
in  warehouses  and  through  purchase  agreements  with  producers. 

CONTROLS:  Events  are  shaping  towards  stronger  controls  on  farm  pro- 

■MRiMHHHHi  duction.  Disposal  of  government-held  stocks  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  It  is  predicted  that  in  1955  there  will  be  acreage 
allotments  on  all  basic  crops  and  quite  probably  some  others,  also,  that  allot¬ 
ments  will  be  smaller.  Probably  farmers  must  comply  with  restrictions  on  all 
controlled  crops  in  order  to  get  supports  on  ANY  crop. 

It  is  being  more  freely  predicted  that  Congress  will  extend  90%  support  of 
basic  commodities  for  at  least  another  year.  It  is  believed  that  Benson  will  re¬ 
commend  a  veto  to  the  President. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS:  A  Congressional  Committee  has 

reported  that  the  government 
operates  over  100  business-type  activities,  has  inventories  of  goods  totalling 
over  $77  billion,  and  has  estimated  capital  assets  of  at  least  $146  billion.  The 
government  is  the  Largest  insurer,  renter,  tenant,  warehouse  operator,  ship 
owner,  truck  fleet  operator,  and  owner  of  grain  in  the  country.  Government  is 
slowly  getting  out  of  business.  Trend  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Bill  introduced  by  Representative  Osmers  of  New  Jersey  would  set  up  anti- 
government  competition  board  with  authority  to  speed  disposal  of  Federally- 
operated  business  and  to  disapprove  plans  for  operating  government  businesses. 

Bill  is  unlikely  to  come  to  a  vote  unless  business  interests  insist. — Hugh  Cosline 


’i  :>hj*  Song  Q^the  Lazy  rai^ 
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MIRANDY  says  she  will  not  rest 
until  I  bow  to  her  request  that  I 
rush  out  and  buy  her  a  fancy  air 
conditioner.  She  says  she  cannot 
stand  to  meet  another  stretch  of 
summer  heat,  and  since  there’s  mo¬ 
dern  gadgets  now  to  keep  the  sweat 
from  off  your  brow,  she  threatens,  if 
we  don’t  get  one,  that  there’ll  be  no 
more  housework  done.  Those  things, 
she  says,  will  cool  us  down  just  like 
a  restaurant  in  town;  and  though  one 
might  cost  quite  a  bit,  she  claims  I’ll 
gain  a  lot  from  it  because  she’ll  feel 
more  vigorous  and  also  less  cantank¬ 
erous. 

Those  arguments  sound  mighty 
good,  but  still  I  can’t  see  why  I 
should  spend  money  for  a  man-made 
breeze  that  might  cause  chills  and 
make  me  sneeze.*  I’ve  never  seen  a 
summer  yet  when  it  wasn’t  possible 
to  set  beside  a  window  where  the  air 
would  gently  ruffle  through  my  hair 
and  cool  me  off  much  better  than  an 
artificial  gadget  can.  Besides,  if  we 
should  get  a  thing  like  boughten  air 
conditioning,  Mirandy  might  be  tempted  to  stay  in  the  house  and  never  do 
the  outside  work  she  must  get  done  ’cause  I’m  allergic  to  the  sun. 


MAY  FARM  BULLETIN 


SPRAY  LIVESTOCK  TROUBLES  AWAY! 

Get  the  jump  on  the  insect  season  by  laying  in  your  supply 
of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  now.  Its  activated  pyrethrins  for¬ 
mula  kills  flies,  lice,  ticks,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes  on  contact; 
repels  horn  flies,  buffalo  gnats,  and  stable  flies. 

In  addition,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  imparts  no  taste  or 
odor  to  milk  and  will  not  burn  healthy  stock  when  used  as  directed.  Get 
all  these  benefits  at  a  cost  of  only  about  1  Vi(£  a  day,  per  animal. 


Get  the  best... plus  a  bonus! 

Farmers  everywhere  know  that  Gulfpride  H.D.  is  the  world’s  finest 
motor  oil  for  tractor,  truck,  or  car.  There’s  nothing  like  it  to  keep 
engines  clean,  fight  corrosion  and  rust,  hold  down  engine  wear. 

Today  you  get  an  added  value  with  this  great  motor  oil.  Gulfpride 
H.D.  now  comes  packaged  in  multi-purpose,  5-gallon  utility  pails. 
Farmers  find  dozens  of  uses  for  these  handy,  sturdy  containers. 


Keep  stored  woolens  on  the  right  TRAK! 

Powerful  TRAK  Moth  Spray  protects  stored  woolens  for  a 
full  year.  Great  for  rugs  and  upholstery,  too.  TRAK  Moth 
Spray  contains  6%  DDT,  more  than  most  similar  sprays. 

TRAK  won’t  shrink  or  stain  colorfast  woolens,  when 
used  as  directed. 


Protect  your  woolens  now!  Get  Gulf  TRAK  in  pints, 
quarts,  or  gallons. 


Work  goes  better 
with  GULF’S  BIG  3! 


1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 

3.  Gulfpride  H.D.  — the  high  detergency  motor  oil — 
keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 
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AUREOMYCIN 

CHLORTETRACYCUNE  OINTMENT 


Each  day  she  spends  out  of  the  milking  line  costs  you  money!  Y  ou 
can  help  eliminate  ”lost”  milking  days  by  treating  udder  infection 
with  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  for  Udder  Infusion. 

AUREOMYCIN  is  the  drug  that  is  active  against  all  of  the  disease 
organisms  that  commonly  cause  mastitis.  For  best  results,  use 
AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  in  these  two  ways:  (1)  Treat  infected 
quarters  promptly  when  mastitis  strikes,  and  (2)  treat  teat  or  udder 
injuries  by  local  application  and  by  infusion  to  guard  against  mastitis. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  and  for  Udder 
Lotion  Lederle— an  antiseptic,  soothing  lotion  for  teats  and  udders. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Remember  that,  in  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  no  udder  infusion 
product  alone  is  adequate.  Consult  your  veterinarian  regularly— he 
may  recommend,  in  addition,  injections  of  AUREOMYCIN  Clilorte- 
tracycline  INTRAVENOUS**  Lederle  or  SULMET®  Sodium  Sulfameth¬ 
azine**  Lederle.  Subsequent  treatment,  as  well  as  treatment  of 
persistent  chronic  mastitis,  may  be  conducted  with  SULMET  Sulfa¬ 
methazine  OB  LETS®  Veterinary  Tablets  Lederle* 

••Available  ouly  through  veterinarians,  •Trade-mark 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  American  Cuanamid company 


DIVISION 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1954 
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aging  their  own  woodlots  ~’n  another 
decade,  the  stand  improvement  work, 
done  during  school  hours,  is  rightfully 
considered  an  important  part  of  the 
boys’  education. 

And  how  these  boys  work!  Let’s  go 
along  on  a  typical  class.  With  chain 
saw,  axes,  and  pruning  saws  loaded 
aboard  the  modern  tractor-drawn  farm 
wagon  belonging  to  the  school,  we  hit 
for  the  hills  as  the  clock  strikes  9  a.m. 
and  “class”  begins.  Ten  minutes  later, 
the  whine  of  the  saw  sends  a  bluejay 
screaming  from  the  woods,  sounding 
a  raucous  alarm  to  all  in  the  valley. 

Felling  trees  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
minute,  the  saw  team  methodically 
takes  out  every  third  row  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Extension  Forester  who 
visits  the  p(ace  regularly. 

Swiftly  behind  the  saw  comes  the 
axe  crew  with  blades  flashing  in  the 
warm  September  sun.  One  man  to  a 
tree,  for  safety’s  sake.  (And  today 
these  are  men!).  Danger  is  kept  to  a 
minimum,  for  Vo-Aggers  are  no 
strangers  to  the  tools  with  which 
woods  jobs  are  done. 

A  half  hour  hurries  by,  as  we  try 
frantically  to  watch  many  operations 
in  full  tilt  at  the  same  time.  We  turn 
our  backs  to  watch  a  pruning  crew  and 
before  we  know  it  the  wagon  is  loaded. 
Don  takes  the  tractor’s  helm  on  the 
slow  road  back  with  the  load  of  logs. 
Riding  along  on  top  of  their  own  tim¬ 
ber,  the  boys  seem  strangely  adult  and 
serious. 

Back  in  sight  of  school,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  halts  the  tractor  at  a  pile  of 
logs  destined  to  become  soldierly  tiers 
of  fence  posts  before  the  year  ends. 

Unloading  is  a  pattern  of  swift  co¬ 
ordination.  Young  arms  toss  logs  to¬ 
day;  they  will  be  tossing  forward  pass¬ 
es  tomorrow. 

With  the  unloading  finished  mo¬ 
ments  later,  a  few  ride  and  the  rest 
race  the  remaining  yards  to  the  shop 
entrance  where  we  arrive  just  as  the 
bell  rings  ending  the  period.  Only  fifty 
minutes  have  passed  since  we  climbed 
the  hill;  but  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
work  has  been  done. 

Don  Alexander  has  barely  time  to 
check  the  oil  in  the  tractor  and  make 
a  few  hurried  pencilled  notes  on  the 
trip  before  ten  minutes  are  up  and  off 
we  go  for  the  woodlot  with  a  new  gang 
eager  to  take  up  the  job  where  the  last 
class  left  off. 

Every  year  the  same  story  unfolds 
down  in  Newark  Valley.  It’s  a  story 
that  could  stand  a  lot  of  celling  all- 
around  our  United  States.  For  there  is 
every  reason  why  this  action  education 
of  Newark  Valley  should  be  enacted 
today  on  a  much  bigger  scale  than 
anything  to  date.  The  schools  are 
there.  The  Extension  Service  is  there, 
always  with  a  ready  hand  for  any 
such  educational  activity.  The  Conser¬ 
vation  Departments,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  many  other 
helpful  agencies  are 
there. 

And  certainly  the  land 
is  there !  Millions  of 
acres,  now  in  a  state  of 
disuse,  are  better  suited 
to  timber  production 
than  to  any  other  use — 
land  which  is  at  this 
time  furnishing  little 
more  than  shade  for 
short-tailed  shrews. 


It’s  a  kind  of  DO  education  that  pro- 
duces  healthy  bodies,  healthy  minds 
and  healthy  nations.  A  valuable  ap^ 
pendage  to  any  academic  program,  a 
resource  type  of  thinking  that  con¬ 
cerns  itself  unselfishly  with  future  gen¬ 
erations.  A  hearty  and  productive  as¬ 
set  to  the  talk  programs  in  conserva¬ 
tion  education  which  are  gaining  in 
popularity  today. 

Certainly  it’s  a  job  that  can  be  done. 
Examples  like  Newark  Valley  point 
the  way.  But  it’s  going  to  take  a  lot 
more  Don  Alexanders  and  alert  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  get  the  right  type  of 
big,  lasting  program  under  way— and 
a  lot  more  to  keep  it  going.  But  any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  horizons  greener 
should  be  worth  a  try.  , 

—  A. a.  — 

TOMATOES  — 66  POUNDS 
PER  PLANT 

“Potentially,  the  tomato  plant  is 
capable  of  producing  a  larger  amount 
of  food  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  any  other  vegetable  in  the  home 
garden,”  says  M.  M.  Parker,  assistant- 
director  of  the  Virginia  Truck  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Norfolk.  To  prove  what 
could  be  done,  Mr.  Parker  produced 
more  than  1600  pounds  of  clean,  ripe 
fruit  on  25  plants  in  a  home  garden  at 
Norfolk  during  the  period  July  to  No¬ 
vember,  1953. 

A  large  part  of  this  success  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  keeping  the  unpruned  plants 
growing  upward  rather  than  allowing 
them  to  spread  on  the  ground.  In  ac¬ 
complishing  this  Mr.  Parker  grew  the 
plants  in  a  cylinder  made  of  concrete 
reinforcing  wire  5  feet  high  and  2  feet 
in  diameter.  Ordinary  stock  fencing 
was  not  heavy  enough  to  support  the 
plants. 

Soil  preparation  consisted  of  digging 
a'  bed  6  feet  wide  into  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  peat  moss  and  5-10-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  (2  pounds  per  100  square  feet). 
Light  applications  of  fertilizer  were 
also  made  at  regular  intervals  from 
the  time  the  first  clusters  set  until  near 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  plants  grew 
out  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  down 
the  outside,  making  a  total  growth  of 
about  12  feet.  The  plants  were  kept 
well  supplied  with  water. 

—  a. a.  — 

GIVE  TOMATOES  ROOM 

The  Delaware  College  reports  that 
tomatoes  yield  best  where  each  plant 
is  given  12  to  15  square  feet  of  space. 
Small  or  dwarf -type  tomatoes  will  give 
the  best  yield  per  acre  when  they  have 
about  10  to  12  square  feet  to  the  plant. 
Varying  the  space  between  rows  and 
distance  apart  in  the  row  have  very 
little  effect  as  long  as  the  square  feet 
of  space  available  is  right. 

In  Delaware  some  growers  are  put¬ 
ting  rows  5  feet  apart  with  plants  3 
feet  apart  for  large  growing  varieties. 


It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
Don  Alexanders  to  get  the 
right  program  going. 
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Side-Dressing  Home 
Garden  Vegetables 


EVEN  though  a  reason¬ 
ably  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  made  before  or 
when  you  plant  a  vege¬ 
table  garden,  it  still  is 
good  business  to  do  some 
side-dressing.  The  boost 
that  side-dressing  gives, 
comes  mostly  from  the 
nitrogen,  and  commercial 
farmers  often  side-dress 
field  crops  or  vegetables 
with  a  nitrogen  carrier. 

However,  this  is  pretty 
strong  stuff  and  it  has  to 
be  used  with  discretion. 

For  the  average  garden¬ 
er,  the  safest  thing  to 
use  in  side-dressing  is  a 
complete  fertilizer,  for 
example,  a  5-10-5. 

One  or  two  pounds  to 
50  feet  of  row  is  a  good 
rate  to  use  depending  on 
how  liberally  you  ferti¬ 
lize  before  or  at  the  time 
of  planting.  You  may  not 
even  use  this  much  on 
small  crops  such  as  let¬ 
tuce,  beets,  radishes  or 
other  short-season  crops. 

In  the  case  of  newly 
set  strawberries  or  other 
transplantings  such  as 
cabbage  or  cauliflower, 
you  can  use  the  amount 
you  can  hold  in  your 
closed  hand  around  each 
plant.  You  can  use  that 
much  or  more  for  each 
tomato  plant  preferably 
after  tomatoes  have  set. 

Another  way  you  can 
give  a  boost  to  trans¬ 
plants  is  by  what’s 
called  “a  starter  solu¬ 
tion.”  At  some  farm  sup¬ 
ply  stores  you  can  buy 
the  dry  fertilizer  made  up  of  highly 
soluble  plant  nutrients.  You  can  put 
two  tablespoons  of  this  mixture  into  a 
gallon  of  water  and  put  a  cupful  around 
the  roots  of  each  plant  when  you  trans¬ 
plant  it. 


is  particularly  useful  in  growing  sweet 


— Photos:  Courtesy  National  Fertilizer  Review 


Tomatoes  are  heavy  feeders.  In  addition 
to  setting  them  deep  in  fertile  soil  well 
supplied  with  plant  food,  the  home  gard¬ 
ener  can  increase  yields  by  adding  ferti¬ 
lizer  within  two  or  three  weeks  after 
setting  out  the  plants,  but  preferably 
after  the  fruit  has  been  set. 


Side-dressing 

corn  in  the  home  garden.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  corn  often  suffers  from  lack  of  nitrogen  in  mid¬ 
season. 


Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars— your  trucks— your  gasoline-powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
withTydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  orTydol  Ethyl. 
Switch  to  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your  horse- 
power. 


Weeds  make  a  high  cost  crop 

Nine  bushels  of  corn  can  be  lost  when  a  thousand  pounds  of  cockle- 
burs  are  left  growing!  A  ton  of  wild  mustard  will  pull  75  pounds  of 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  farmer 
loses  $567  a  year  due  to  weeds.  So  why  not  organize  for  weed 
eradication  in  your  community  now?  Trashy  fallow,  row  crop 
cultivation  and  spraying  will  do  the  job. 


Sign  for  Sea!ed-ln  Horsepower 

You  bought  a  lot  of  horsepower  when  you  got 
your  modern  car  and  truck.  Seal  in  all  that 
power  with  VEEDOL  High-Detergency  motor 
oil.  Its  famous  “Film  of  Protection”  resists 
blow-by — seals  in  all  the  power  your  engines 
were  built  to  deliver.  So  use  all  your  horse¬ 
power.  Depend  on  VEEDOL  High-Detergency 
motor  oil. 


At  last  an  answer  for  the  gardener  who  wants  delicious,  nutritious  winter  squash 
(the  kind  that  can  be  stored  several  months),  but  just  didn't  have  garden  space  for 
^ere's  one  of  the  new  space-saving  varieties  (Burpee's  Bush  Table  Queen),  an 
“corn"  type  that  doesn't  aim  vines  all  over  the  garden.  Leaves  have  been  stripped 
away  t0  show  length  of  vine,  and  how  each  plant  grows  its  fruit  right  at  the  hill. 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1. It  saves  oil— 
by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in 
gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves  fuel 
—by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3. 1 1  saves  time— 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It  saves  re¬ 
pair  bills— by  resisting  heat  and  wear.  5.  It 
saves  replacements— by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses— save  money— with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil  by 
the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident . . . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember— 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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TOP-DRESS 
with  the  best 
NITRATE! 


NEW,  FREE-FLOWING 

ARCADIAN 

AMERICAN 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Vegetables  grow  profits  when  you  give  them  an  extra 
spurt  of  growth  with  abundant  side-dressing  of  quick¬ 
acting  ARCADIAN  American  Nitrate  of  Soda.  You  get 
faster  growth  and  greater  growth  with  this  readily  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  nitrogen.  This  helps  assure  earlier  and  bigger 
harvests  that  build  better  profits. 

Ideal  for  many  crops,  free-flowing  ARCADIAN  Amer¬ 
ican  Nitrate  of  Soda  comes  in  big,  triple-screened  crystals 
that  are  easy  to  spread  in  any  kind  of  equipment,  or  by 
hand.  It  supplies  16%  or  more  fast-acting  nitrate  nitrogen, 
plus  the  added  benefits  of  26%  sodium  content.  It  pays  to 
use  plenty  of  ARCADIAN  American  Nitrate  of  Soda  on 
sweet  corn,  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage,  beans,  broccoli,  cauli¬ 
flower,  celery,  and  many  other  vegetables. 


AMERICAN 


NITRATE 


OF  SODA 


LOOK  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 
ON  EVERY  BAG! 

See  your  fertilizer  dealer  today 
for  genuine  ARCADIAN  American 
Nitrate  of  Soda— the  best  Nitrate 
of  Soda  ever  made  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  or  side-dressing! 

NITROGEN  DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Ironton,  Ohio  •  Omaha,  Neb. 


WHEN  passing  through  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  mountains  I  stopped  at  a 
village  barbershop  for  a  haircut.  I 
awaited  my  turn  while  the  local  char¬ 
acters  gossiped.  One  spoke  wrathfully 
about  a  fellow  townsman  who  had  out¬ 
raged  him.  “If  he  keeps  on  I’ll  shoot 
him  daid”,  he  growled.  Another  spoke 
of  having  given  up  his  farm — retiring 
to  the  village. 

My  wife  and  I  had  enjoyed  and 
greatly  admired  the  spectacular  beau¬ 
ty  of  fields  of  crimson  clover  which 
blazed  in  unbelievable  glory  in  the  oc¬ 
casional  smooth  fields  in  the  mountain 
valleys.  To  start  the  conversation  I 
asked  the  old  farmer,  “What  do  you 
use  the  beautiful  crimson  clover  for”  ? 
“Wal,”  he  replied,  “We  sell  seed;  we 
make  hay;  we  pasture  it;  and  we  turn 
some  under  to  richen  the  ground”.  And 
then  I  asked  him  my  $64.00  question. 
“Which  is  the  better  fertilizer,  that 
which  comes  from  a  cow  or  that  which 
comes  from  a  bag?”  His  pale  blue  eyes 
opened  wide.  He  stiffened — on  guard 
against  an  evident  “damyankee.”  I 
smiled.  Then  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
wrinkled  in  amused  contemplation. 

“Wal,  the  fertilizer  from  a  cow.  But 
it  is  a  lot  better  if  she  has  been  fed 
some  strong  feed  like  cottonseed  meal 
instead  of  just  pore  hay.”  Profound  wis¬ 
dom,  indeed.  Then  he  asked,  “War  do 
you  come  from?”  I  answered,  “New 
York  state.”  “Which  direction  is  that”  ? 
he  inquired. 

Feed  the  Grass! 

After  attending  our  recent  dairy 
school  I  feel  more  confident  than  ever 
that  dairymen  have  been  buying  a  lot 
of  feed  to  make  mighty  good  manure 
at  a  cost  much  greater  than  if  more 
were  spent  for  fertilizer,  cover  crops 
and,  always,  legumes  in  deep-rooted 
grass  meadows  and  pastures. 

Our  Farm  Bureau  agent  read  from 
D.H.I.A.  records  which  showed  that  the 
highest  herd  record  in  fat  and  milk 
was  for  one  of  the  heaviest  grain  fed 
herds;  but  that  the  highest  net  profit 
was  from  one  of  the  low  grain  fed 
herds  the  production  of  which,  while 
lower  per  cow,  was  impressive. 

D.H.I.A.  has  had  an  invaluable  in¬ 
fluence  in  raising  production  standards 
in  dairy  herds.  Perhaps  it  can  be  of 
still  greater  value  to  the  industry  if 
it  can  include  in  its  production  charts 
the  cost  per  quart  and  pound  of  milk 
and  fat  and  the  record  of  the  useful 
life  span  of  the  cows. 

Psychological  Temptation 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  psycho¬ 
logical  temptation  to  D.H.I.A.  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  keep  their  herd  high  on  the 
record  chart  published  in  Farm  Bureau 
News  as  a  matter  of  pride  rather  than 
on  the  size  of  the  feed  bill  and  the 
longevity  of  their  cows. 

The  dairy  industry  is  faced  with  low 
prices  due,  in  part,  to  too  much  milk. 


There  would  seem  to  be  sense  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  milk  by  cutting  the 
grain  bill  and  increasing  the  amount 
and  feed  value  of  hay,  pasture,  silage 
and  home  grown  grain  and  in  tailoring 
the  size  of  the  herd  to  more  nearly  the 
feed-producing  capacity  of  the  farm. 
If  this  can  tend,  to  cut  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  say,  five  per  cent  and  still  give 
the  producer  more  net  profit,  things 
can  be  much  better  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

Another  heartening  confirmation  of 
the  soundness  of  our  theories  of  grow¬ 
ing  feed  and  dairy  calves  into  freshen¬ 
ing  heifers  was  the  report  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  at  Cornell  on  the  raising  of 
heifers  at  three  different  nutrition 
levels — 35%  below  normal  in  T.D.N. 
fed,  normal,  and  40%  above  normal. 

This  showed  strikingly  that,  while 
heavy  feeding  of  grain  increased  the 
size  of  the  heifers  by  calving  age,  it 
also  increased  the  average  number  of 
services  required  to  secure  pregnancy 
over  the  normally  fed  and,  especially, 
the  least  fed  heifers;  the  times  of  ser¬ 
vice  being  1.33,  1.64,  1.89  while  the 
weights  at  calving  time  were  945  lbs., 
1188  lbs,  1372  lbs.  At  the  same  time 
the  production  for  the  first  lactation 
period  was:  (days  milked)  309-312-349. 
Milk  8718-8763-9496;  fat  332-327-357. 

As  these  heifers  grew  to  second  and 
third  lactations,  the  first  and  second 
groups  evened  off  in  size,  production 
and  ease  of  breeding  while  the  third 
continued  to  be  decreasingly  larger  and 
productive — but  at  what  cost  ?  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  that  these  heifers  averaged 
at  calving  32.1,  29.2,  and  29  months 
old.  Again  the  first  group  caught  up 
with  the  third  at  the  time  of  the  third 
calving  55.6  month,  54.3,  55.3,  due,  evi¬ 
dently,  to  greater  ease  in  breeding. 

The  first  group  grazed  50%  more 
than  the  others,  being  fed  %  as  much 
milk  and  concentrates  to  first  calving. 

We  Raise  Calves 

Both  of  these  reports  are  of  especial 
interest  to  us  because  we,  while  not 
having  a  dairy,  keep  from  80  to  100 
Holstein  calves  and  heifers  which  we 
sell  when  ready  to  freshen. 

We  have  believed  that  protein  can 
best  be  produced  as  pasture,  hay,  sil¬ 
age,  oats  and  corn  and  cob  meal 
(which  are  fed  to  our  calves  up  to  6 
or  8  months  of  age)  to  provide  all  the 
T.D.N.  needed  to  produce  the  finest 
type  of  cow.  The  calves  get  milk  or 
starter  for  2  or  3  months — then  green, 
leafy  hay  and  home  grown  grain.  The 
pasture  is  of  the  finest  for  7  to  8  months 
each  year.  They  always  have  all  they 
can  eat,  except  of  milk  and  grain  for 
the  calves.  No  grain  is  normally  fed 
after  8  months. 

In  checking  our  records  I  find  that. 

1.  The  average  age  to  calving  for  54 
recent  heifers  is  27  months.  One  Angus 
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bull,  only,  was  used.  He  is  fed  only 

roughage. 

2.  They  have  weighed  at  calving 
from  1000  lb.  to  1250,  average,  per¬ 
haps,  1100  lbs. 

3.  The  breeding  record  shows  an 
average  of  1.06  times  served  for  first 
pregnancy  for  60  heifers. 

4.  About  5%  have  failed  to  breed. 
This  seems  to  be  largely  inheritance. 

5.  Very  rarely  has  a  heifer  come  in 
with  less  than  40  lb.  of  milk — some 
have  had  very  high  production  on  first 
lactation. 

6.  Over  the  8  years  since  we  have 
been  raising  heifers  in  this  way  we 

r  have  had  many  reports  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  fine  performance  of  these  cows. 

7.  We  know  of  no  weak  or  deformed 
calf  from  these  heifers. 

8.  We  select  calves  only  from  clean 
herds  and,'  lately,  only  from  cows  with 
good  records. 

9.  Calves  are  Bangs  vaccinated  when 
6  to  9  months  old;  are  TB  tested  an¬ 
nually  and  are  immunized  against 
shipping  fever  in  November  before  go¬ 
ing  into  winter  pen  stable. 

We  must  always  remember,  however, 
that  poor  hay  or  pasture  cannot  re¬ 
place  the  T.D.N.  of  grain.  Evidently 
large  feedings  of  the  best  roughage 
can  provide  most  of  the  feed  and  pro¬ 
duce  and  maintain  quality  and  health 
in  our  calves  and  cow§. 

Yes,  it  would  seem  that,  while  crops 
may  grow  best  with  manure  produced 
from  the  feed  bag,  both  heifers  and 
cows  may  be  finer  and  more  profitable 
when  home  grown  roughage  and  pas¬ 
ture  provide  the  main  sources  of  feed 
for  our  dairy  animals. 

—  A.  a.  — 

WHEAT  FOR  SWINE 

Experiments  have  shown  that  wheat 
is  an  excellent  feed  for  hogs.  Wheat  is 
higher  in  protein  content  than  corn 
which  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
supplement  somewhat  when  switching 
over  from  corn  to  wheat. 

When  wheat  is  self-fed,  pigs  usually 
chew  the  grain  sufficiently  to  make 
grinding  unnecessary.  Hand-fed  pigs, 
however,  should  have  wheat  coarsely 
ground  before  feeding.  Finely  ground 
wheat  is  undesirable  because  it  often 
forms  a  pasty  mass  in  the  mouth  of 
the  pig. — M.  D.  Lacy. 

—  A. A.  — 

MILKING  INTERVALS 

At  the  recent  Dairy  Farmers  Semi¬ 
nar  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Petersen  of  Minnesota  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  observation. 

“Recent  experiments,”  he  said, 
“showed  no  loss  in  milk  production 
when  cows  are  milked  at  intervals  of  10 
and  14  hours  rather  than  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals  of  12  hours.  At  least  this  is  true 
for  cows  producing  less  than  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  305  days.  The  effect 
of  this  practice  on  higher  producing 
cows  is  being  studied.” 


Piscatorial  Raconteur 


Impatiently  I  listen  to 
The  fisherman's  long  story 
About  the  way  he  has  achieved 
Great  piscatorial  glory. 

*f  only  he  would  shut  his  mouth, 

(That  is  my  fervent  wish) 

So  I  could  tell  a  better  yarn 
About  a  far,  far  bigger  fish! 

— John  Goodwin 
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A  De  Laval  Combine  Milker 


Helps  You  Cut  Production  Costs, 
Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks 


Barn  Type 

(Above)  Installed  along  the  stanchions  in  the  dairy  barn, 
the  De  Laval  Combine  milks  and  conveys  the  milk  to  the 
milk  house,  saving  all  carrying  and  pouring.  Ideal  for  the 
man  who  does  not  want  a  separate  milking  room. 


Milking  Room  Type 

(Below)  From  cow  to  cans  or  refrig¬ 
erated  farm  tank,  the  De  Laval  Com¬ 
bine  installed  in  a  separate  milking 
room  does  the  entire  job.  It  also 
eliminates  stooping,  squatting, 
walking  from  cow  to  cow. 


Your  neighbors  who  use  De  Laval  Combine 
Milkers  will  tell  you  that  the  De  Laval  cuts  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  steps-up  quality  and  quantity. 

With  milk  prices  what  they  are  today,  these 
benefits  are  mighty  important.  You  get  them 
whether  you  milk  15  to  20  cows,  or  hundreds. 

You  get  them  because  De  Laval— originator  of 
the  Combine  Milker— knows  how  to  engineer  a 
Combine  that  meets  today’s  needs  in  your  dairy 
exactly;  may  be  expanded  as  your  needs  change. 

With  either  a  De  Laval  Barn  Type  or  a 
De  Laval  Milking  Room  Combine  you  mechanize 
the  milking  of  your  whole  herd— including  the 
cows  you  were  formerly  forced  to  milk  by  hand. 
One  man  milks  35  and  more  cows  an  hour;  milks 
them  clean  with  less  danger  of  damage  to  teats 
and  udders. 

Milk  is  automatically  filtered  and  sent  direct 
to  cans,  an  aerator,  or  refrigerated  farm  tank. 
As  a  result,  you  not  only  get  more  milk— you  get 
better  milk.  That  means  a  bigger  milk  check 
whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  After  milking,  the 
entire  system  is  washed  and  sanitized  mechani¬ 
cally  by  De  Laval  ',Tn-Place”  Vacuum  Cleaning. 


Make  more  money  in  ’54.  Send  coupon  below 
or  call  your  De  Laval  dealer  now.  Plan  to  see 
De  Laval  Combines  in  action  in  dairies  near  you. 
Learn  why  more  profit-minded  dairymen  choose 
De  Laval  each  year! 


Mechanized  “In-Place”  Cleaning 


Regardless  of  whether  the  De  Laval  Combine  is  installed  in 
milking  room  or  barn,  it  can  be  quickly,  easily  and  thoroughly 
washed  and  sanitized  by  the  De  Laval  “In-Place”  Vacuum 
Cleaning  Method.  De  Laval  engineering  has  now  completely 
mechanized  this  part  of  the  job,  too,  for  time  and  labor  saving. 
Imagine,  no  disassembly  of  parts  is  necessary. 


COMBINE  MILKERS 

First  Since  1928 


—  - - —  ( 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  E.23 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  •  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  can 
cut  production  costs,  increase  milk  profits. 


(Indicate  type  of  installation  you  prefer) 

NAME— _ _ _ 


TOWN——— _ R.  F.  D - STATE _  | 

I _ > 
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Outboard  Etiquette 

By  ERIC  WAHEEEN 

OUTBOARD  motors  weren’t  invented  at  the  same  time  that  rowboats 
were.  Small  boats  used  to  be  propelled  with  a  pair  of  oars,  until  some 
gentleman  decided  that  flailing  the  water  with  elongated  match-sticks 
was  too  much  work.  He  set  about  putting  a  gasoline  motor  on  the  back 
end  of  his  rowboat.  To  it  he  attached  a  propeller  blade  that  churned  the 
water  to  a  froth  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 

It  worked  fine. 

Ever  since  then  mechanized  rowboats  and  fishermen  have  become  in¬ 
separable  companions.  The  technique  of  outboard  operation  calls  for  a 
certain  amount  of  care  and  maintenance  op  the  part  of  the  operator.  It 
also  calls  for  a  code  of  etiquette  for  any  fishing  partner  that  happens  to 
be  in  the  same  boat  with  him. 

The  addition  of  an  internal  combustion  engine  to  the  list  of  equipment 
that  can  become  tangled  up  on  a  fishing  trip  calls  for  a  certain  amount 
of  restraint,  politeness  and  a  general  air  of  cooperativeness  to  keep  things 
on  an  even  keel. 

Though  manufacturers  will  guarantee  their  product  against  defects, 
they  assume  no  responsibility  whatsoever  for  the  activities  of  the  users. 
Shall  we  go  on  from  there? 


tl  .  Transferring  the  outboard  motor 
from  dock  to  boat  should  be  done  with 
a  great  show  of  eagerness,  indicating 
a  desire  to  make  the  coming  trip  a  huge 
success.  A  carrying  grip  is  provided  on  the 
motor  to  give  a  balanced  lifting  point. 
Don't  drop  the  motor  on  your  toes— it 
may  split  a  budding  partnership  in  half. 
Oars  waving  in  the  breeze  will  give  a 
balanced  appearance  to  the  loading  pro¬ 
cess.  Not  that  outboards  are  given  to 
failing— some  folks  LIKE  to  row  boats, 
that's  all. 


2.  PULL!!  A  roaring  response 
should  result  immediately.  NO!  Well— pull 
again.  Any  sharp  jerk  should  remember 
to  give  the  starter  plenty  of  room. 


4.  The  motor  should  be  tied  se-  *  > 
curely  to  the  boat  to  prevent  loss  in  the 
lake,  but  not  with  fish-line.  As  long  as 
you're  there  you  might  check  the  water 
intake  and  remove  any  debris  on  the 
gearcase.  One  mustn't  impede  circulation 
or  one  will  never  cool  off  —  the  motor, 
that  is. 


3.  Your  partner  can  help  take  your  mind  off  your  motor  troubles  by  suddenly  tying 
into  a  fish  —  or  something. 
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5.  Outboard  motors,  or  operators,  that  are  dunked  in  the  lake  should  be  recovere 
from  the  water  immediately  to  prevent  rusting. 
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How  you  can  save  on  all  your  transportation  needs  with  an 
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You’re  time  and  money  ahead  when  you  make 
one  stop  for  your  ears,  trucks,  parts  and  service 

Here’s  why  an  “All-Chevrolet”  Farm  is  such  a  somid  and 
sensible  answer  to  your  farm  transportation  needs. 

If  you  went  shopping  for  building  supplies,  you  wouldn’t 
think  of  buying,  say,  door  hinges  at  one  hardware  store, 
wood  screws  at  another,  and  roofing  nails  at  a  third.  You’d 
want  to  go  to  one  place  for  all  your  hardware  needs— a 
reliable  place  that  stocks  all  the  things  you  want. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  your  farm  transportation  needs. 
You  can  save  time  by  getting  your  cars,  trucks,  parts  and 
service  from  one  convenient  and  specialized  source— your 


Chevrolet  dealer.  He  maintains  a  modern  service  depart-  - 
ment,  manned  by  Chevrolet-trained  mechanics  who  will 
give  your  Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  expert  attention.  And 
he  keeps  a  well-rounded  stock  of  Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts 
on  hand  to  serve  you. 

In  addition,  you’re  money  ahead  when  you  go  “All- 
Chevrolet!”  You  get  new  operating  economy  with  the  1954 
Chevrolet  trucks.  And  the  new  Chevrolet  passenger  cars 
deliver  money-saving  gas  mileage.  Also,  as  in  years  past, 
Chevrolet  is  the  lowest-priced  line  of  cars  and  trucks— both. 

Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Thrifty  “Two-Ten”  Handyman  Station  Wagon 

It’s  a  roomy  sedan  and  a  rugged  cargo  carrier 
all  in  one!  The  rear  seat  can  be  folded  flat 
to  give  you  extra  load  space. 


Everything  you  want  in  the  new  Chevrolet 

New  beauty,  new  power — and  new  economy, 
too.  It’s  farther  ahead  than  ever  in  bringing 
you  the  features  you  want  most. 


Here’s  where  your  savings  start 

Your  Chevrolet  dealer  aims  to  serve  all  your 
automotive  needs  dependably  and  at  sensible 
prices.  See  him  soon. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1954 
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You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


MORTON 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  free  choice!  Yes,  to  in¬ 
sure  healthy  cows  and  calves  and 
peak  milk  production,  feed  your 
herd  plenty  of  Morton  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Morton  T-M 
Salt  tones  up  an  animal’s  system 
.  .  .  helps  convert  more  of  the 
nutrients  cows  eat  into  rich, 
wholesome  milk. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 


because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


THREE  GREAT  LINES 


M-M  Uni-Harvestor 


Fox  Forage  Harvester 


Whether  you  can  profit  most  from  the 
astonishing  new  machines  of  the  MM 
line  —  from  a  Fox  forage  harvester 
(still  the  great  pioneer  in  that  field) 
— or  from  a  super-accurate  sawmill — 
your  needs  can  he  fully  met  by  the 
nearest  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer. 

Find  out  now  what  these  better- 
engineered  machines  are  doing  on 
jobs  like  yours — the  real  savings  they 
make — the  added  dependability — and 
you’ll  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Frick 
Branches  at 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Montoursville,  Pa. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Easton,  Pa. 

Lewiston,  Maine 


Frick  Sawmill 


How  is  the  new  product  "sodium  bisul¬ 
fite"  used  as  a  preservative  for  grass 
silage? 

One-half  ton  of  “bisulfite”  (also 
known  as  “sodium  metabisulfite”)  is 
enough  to  add  to  125  tons  of  grass  sil¬ 
age.  It  is  a  dry  powder  which  can  be 
fed  into  the  blower  or  applied  in  the 
silo.  Eight  pounds  per  ton  is  recom¬ 
mended  although  you  can  use  as  much 
as  10  to  12  pounds.  Equipment  for  add¬ 
ing  it  is  already  on  the  market.  Some 
farmers  have  rigged  up  equipment  by 
using  the  fertilizer  attachment  from  a 
corn  planter  run  by  a  small  electric 
motor. 

What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use  for  a 
home  garden  and  how  much  should'  I  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  garden  75  x  25  feet? 

For  a  garden  the  size  you  mention 
you  can  safely  use  around  100  pounds 
of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer.  In  fact,  you  can 
put  that  much  on  before  or  when  you 
plant  and  then  plater  in  the  season  you 
could  do  some  side  dressing  along  the 
rows  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  pounds  per 
50  feet  of  row. 

One  procedure  with  fertilizer  is  to 
plow  or  spade  under  about  hajf  of  it 
and  then  to  put  the  rest  along  the  row 
when  you  plant.  This  can  be  done  in 
one  of  two  ways.  You  can  either 
stretch  a  string,  put  the  fertilizer 
along  the  row  by  hand  and  then  make 
a  furrow  and  plant  the  seed,  or  with 
bigger  seed  such  as  potatoes,  beans 
and  corn,  you  can  plant  them,  cover 
them,  and  then  make  a  furrow  each 
side  of  the  row  with  a  hoe  and 
sprinkle  fertilizer  along  each  furrow. 
You  should  not  get  the  fertilizer  in 
direct  contact  with  the  seed,  particu¬ 
larly  with  a  crop  such  as  beans. 

Commercial  fertilizer  will  supply  all 


the  plant  food  you  need,  but  you  need 
to  maintain  humus.  If  you  can  get 
sawdust,  one  way  to  apply  humus  is 
to  add  a  little  every  year.  One  way  is 
to  use  it  as  a  mulch  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  and  then  it  will  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  when  you  spade  up  the 
garden  the  next  year.  The  only  danger 
is  that  you  do  need  to  use  some  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  with  it,  otherwise  it 
may  temporarily  slow  up  your  crop 
growth.  If  you  can’t  get  sawdust  you 
can  buy  peat  moss  in  bales  but  that 
is  considerably  more  expensive.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  5-10-5  fertilizer 
is  more  logical  for  a  home  garden  than 
a  5-10-10. 

What  causes  blood  spots  in  eggs? 

Many  people  believe  that  scaring 
hens  will  cause  them  to  lay  eggs  with 
blood  spots,  but  experiments  do  not 
back  up  this  idea.  One  cause  is  inheri¬ 
tance  and  the  number  of  blood  spots 
can  be  reduced  through  breeding  from 
hens  that  do  not  produce  bloody  eggs. 
Birds  on  range  produce  less  blood  spots 
than  hens  in  confinement,  and  heavy 
breeds  tend  to  lay  more  bloody  eggs 
and  eggs  with  meat  spots  than  Leg¬ 
horns  do. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it  would 
cost  to  chip  brush  into  livestock  bedding? 

They  have  been  doing  some  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  portable  wood  chipper 
at  Cornell  and  one  report  says  that  the 
agricultural  engineers  figure  that  chips 
can  be  produced  for  bedding  at  about 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  straw  if  you 
have  to  buy  the  straw. 

Report  comes  from  Virginia  that 
chipped  bedding  can  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  2%  tons  an  hour  and  that  it 
costs  from  $3  to  $6  to  produce  a  ton 
of  chips  from  the  farm  woodlot. 


FEMININE  FRUGALITY 


I  DON’T  suppose  it  ever  occurred  to  Adam  to  save  anything  until  Eve 
came  into  his  life.  Women  are  just  natural  born  savers.  Many  a  matri¬ 
monial  hassle  springs  from  a  man’s  wanting  to  toss  into  a  bonfire  things 
his  wife  wants  to  carry  up  to  the  garret. 

For  instance,  no  woman  will  ever  part  with  the  dress  form  she  got  when 
she  was  twenty  years  younger  and  forty  pounds  lighter.  This  ghastly 
female  torso  stands  in  the  garret  beside  the  old  brokendown  phonograph 
and  the  parrot  cage. 

I  don’t  think  anything  depreciates  in  value  quite  so  much  as  the  hat  the 
little  woman  bpught  for  fifteen  dollars  ten  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don’t  know  what  a  closetful  of  obsolete  millinery  is  worth  in  terms  of 
cash.  A  woman  insists  that  she  never  knows  when  she  will  have  urgent 
use  for  the  green  ribbon  or  the  pheasant  feather  on  an  old  chapeau  mil¬ 
dewing  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  closet  for  the  past  decade.  “After  all,”  she 
asks,  “what  harm  is  the  hat  doing  there?” 

In  most  garrets  you  will  find  the  wash  bowl,  the  water  pitcher  and 
the  chamber  pot  inherited  from  an  older  generation.  When  husband  picks 
up  the  chamber  pot,  the  missus  grabs  his  arm  and  shrieks,  “Horace,  would 
you  throw  that  away?  That’s  the  only  thing  we’ve  got  to  remember  dear 
old  grandpa  and  grandma  by!” 

A  friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  were  digging  around  in  the  garret.  He 
held  under  his  wife’s  nose  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  he  had  had  on  his  broken 
leg  and  triumphantly  inquired  what  use  she  would  ever  make  of  that.  The 
wife  calmly  pointed  to  one  of  the  signatures  on  the  smudged  cast.  “That’s 
the  autograph  of  the  governor  of  our  state.  He  wrote  his  name  on  that 
cast  when  he  visited  you  in  the  hospital.  Would  you  want  to  throw  that 
away?” 
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*peeC&  fo  flump. 

From  Ail  Airplane 

By  ROBERT  DICKINSON 


began  the  seven  jump  commands.  “Get 
ready.”  We  all  became  alerted  and  ready 
to  stand  up.  “Stand  up.”  At  this  com¬ 
mand  we  rose  to  our  feet  and  faced 
the  rear  of  the  plane. 


“Hook  up.”  This  meant  to  hook  the 
static  line  snap  fastener,  which  is  the 
automatic  opening  device  for  the  para¬ 
chute  to  the  anchor  cable  running 
lengthwise  at  head  level  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  plane. 

“Check  your  equipment.”  Each  man 
checked  his  own  equipment  as  much  as 
possible,  as  well  as  that  of  the  man 


to  his  front.  “Sound  off  for  equipment 
check.”  From  rear  to  front,  each  man 
called  out  his  own  number  with  “20 
O.K.”,  “19  O.K.”,  “18  O.K.”  etc. 

“Stand  in  the  door.”  At  this,  the 
first  man  in  each  stick  stood  in  the 
door  ready  to  jump  and  the  rest  of  us 
closed  down  the  line.  There  still  re¬ 
mained  a  few  seconds  before  the  jump. 
I  looked  out  the  window  for  familiar 
landmarks.  Everything  below  looked 
very  small.  I  was  scared.  We  were  all 
a  little  scared. 

“Go.”  This  is  it  I  kept  closing  down 
to  the  man  in  front  of  me  and  the 
door  came  nearer.  Five  men  to  go, 
four,  three,  two — NOW!  And  I  was  out 
in  space — with  nothing  below  me  and 
nothing  above  me.  The  roar  of  the 
plane  had  been  deafening  before — now 
the  silence  in  contrast  seemed  worse. 
I  counted  “one  thousand,  two  thousand, 


YOU 


three  thousand,  four  thousand”  and  I 
looked  up. 

There  it  was  just  beginning  to  take 
shape — a  30  foot  diameter  of  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  silk  I  had  ever  seen! 
And  I  finished  a  conversatipn  I  had 
been  having  with  God  while  I  was  still 
in  the  plane  and  I  thanked  Him. 

I  stayed  in  the  air  nearly  60  seconds 
then  relaxed  my  body  in  a  “prepare  to 
land”  position,  and  waited  for  the  jolt. 
My  toes  touched  the  ground  and  I 
rolled  into  the  fall  to  absorb  the  shock. 
I  released  the  harness,  rolled  my  chute 
and  walked  off  the  DZ  with  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  my  heart,  and  another  jump 
to  my  credit. 

It’s  all  in  a  day’s  work  and  I  guess 
to  you  folks  back  home  it  seems  like 
a  pretty  foolish  way  to  make  a  living. 
Maybe  it  is,  but  ask  nearly  any  para¬ 
trooper  if  he  would  give  it  up. 


AGAIN 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  well-written  letter  comes  from 
my  young  friend,  Robert  Dickinson,  now 
in  Headquarters  Company,  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps,  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  Bob’s  folks,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickinson,  are  long-time  neigh¬ 
bors  of  ours,  and  before  entering  the 
armed  forces  Bob  worked  for  us  on  the 
farm  occasionally  for  years.  We  never 
had  a  better  worker  or  a  young  man 
whom  we  liked  better. 

Bob  is  a  good  writer,  public  speaker, 
and  an  outstanding  young  citizen  des¬ 
tined  to  go  places. — E.  R.  Eastman. 

YESTERDAY’S  activities  brought  to 
mind  the  conversation  we  had  with 
you  and  your  folks  while  I  was  home 
on  leave  recently,  in  which  you  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  write  you  about  my  next 
parachute  jump.  That  “next”  jump 
took  place  yesterday  morning,  arid  al¬ 
though  I  can’t  attempt  to  express  it  to 
you  as  vividly  as  it  happened,  I’ll  try 
to  give  you  an  airborne  view  of  the 
events  that  arose,  as  they  arose. 

The  men’s  names  that  appeared  on 
the  jump  manifest  were  determined  by 
the  length  of  time  from  the  last  previ¬ 
ous  jump.  It  had  been  more  than  30 
days  since  my  last  jump,  so  I  was 
eligible  to  be  placed  on  the  manifest. 
Actually  we  only  have  to  jump  once 
every  3  months  for  hazardous  duty  pay 
purposes,  but  I  find  that  a  jump  a 
month  keeps  me  in  good  physical  and 
mental  trim  for  the  jumps  to  follow. 

The  complete  manifest  was  broken 
down  into  plane  loads  with  40  men  on 
a  plane.  Then,  each  load  was  divided 
into  two  equal  “sticks”,  one  for  each 
door.  I  was  placed  on  the  left  “stick” 
in  the  17th  man  position. 

We  went  in  trucks  to  the  marshall¬ 
ing  area  where  we  drew  one  chute  and 
reserves.  After  helping  each  other  har¬ 
ness  up  and  adjusting  our  chutes,  we 
sat  around  and  waited  for  the  early 
morning  haze  to  clear. 

At  8  o’clock  we  were  given  a  brief¬ 
ing  of  the  Drop  Zone  (DZ)  that  we 
were  to  drop  on,  and  told  of  the 
weather  and  wind  conditions.  It  was. 
a  beautifully  warm  day  with  only  a 
slight  breeze  of  from  2  to  5  knots. 
Conditions  were  ideal. 

Soon  the  plane  taxied  up  the  strip 
and  we  were  ready  to  load.  We  used 
the  Fairchild  C-119,  commonly  known 
as  the  “Flying  Boxcar”  and  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  looks  like — a  boxcar  with 
wings.  Boarding  the  plane  always 
quickens  my  pulse  a  little.  I  guess  it  is 
because  I  know  that  the  next  step  I 
take  to-  reach  terra  firma  will  be  a  big 
°ne — a  1200  foot  one. 

We  fastened  our  safety  belts  in  the 
Plane,  received  instructions  for  emer- 
gency  conditions,  and  became  airborne 
in  a  matter  of  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes.  After  3  or  4  minutes  of  flight  we 
were  given  the  warning  signal  which 
meant  “4  minutes  to  go.” 

At  this  tune  the  jump  master,  who 
is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  entire  load, 


BUY  REGULAR  SALT 

...read  these  vital  facts  about 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 

4 

Costs  mere  pennies  for  each  animal— and  look  what  you  get! 

Many  animal  ills— causing  loss  of  production  and  puny 
growth  are  traceable  to  feed  (often  fine-looking  feed) 
that's  lacking  in  trace  minerals. 


Why  take  chances— when  it's  so  easy,  so  economical, 


SIX  WAYS  BETTER  THAN  ORDINARY  SALT 


STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  vital  salt  to  aid  digestion  o£  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fats.  Helps  animals  get  the  most  good  out  of  feed.  Makes  feed  go  farther. 
But  that’s  just  the  beginning: 

1  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  also  provides  COBALT-essential  for  vitamin  B-12 
which  prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum  body  gains  and  helps  maintain 
normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 

2  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  MANGANESE  —  necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  development. 

3  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IODINE,  which  prevents  simple  goiter. 

4  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IRON,  essential  as  a  part  of  hemoglobin, 
to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 

5  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  COPPER  —  necessary  with  iron  for  hemo¬ 
globin. 

6  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  ZINC  —  growth-producing  and  a  part  of 
enzymes. 

ADD  THIS  ALL  UP  and  it  spells  out  in  terms  of  lower  feed  costs;  better  production; 
faster  weight  gains  and  finishing;  strong,  sturdy  young.  And  yet  feeding  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  regularly  costs  mere  pennies  per  animal.  So  don’t  order 
“salt”— order  “STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT.”  Keep  it  before  your  animals  at 
all  times  .  .  .  and  mix  with  your  homegrown  feed. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  .  .  .  Keep  It  Before  Animals  Always 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 
i  In  400-lb.  bags— 50-lb.  blocks— 4-lb.  liks. 
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I’M  BUYING 
A  NEW 


TOO... 


From  Mower  Bar  to 
Windrow  Pickup  to  1 
or  2-Row  Crop  in  only 
5  minutes ! 


MORE  FARMERS  OWN  GEHL 
FORAGE  HARVESTERS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT  MAKE 


It’s  good  to  know  that  more  farmers  own  Gehl  Forage  Harvesters 
than  any  other  independent  make.  I  won’t  go  wrong  if  I  go  along  with 
this  dollar-wise,  chopper-wise  majority! 


I’m  putting  my  faith  in  the  Gehl  people.  They’ve  been  specialists  in 
a  complete  line  of  forage-handling  equipment  for  Half  a  Century.  They 
aren’t  making  a  chopper  just  to  fill  their  line!  Making  choppers  is 
their  business! 


This  book  opened  my  eyes !  Every  chopper  buyer 
should  send  for  this  new  12-page  buyer’s  guide:  “How  to 
Rate  a  Chopper.”  It  compares  vital  safety  features,  engineer¬ 
ing  advantages,  and  power-saving  design  —  proves  which 

Chopper  is  your  best  buy] 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Depl.  ME-212,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin  | 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  BOOK,  "How  to  Rate  o  Chopper"  Q 
"Streamlined  Methods  of  Harvesting  Hay  and  Making  Grass  Silage”  CH 
Catalog  on  the  NEW  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  with  Quick  Switch. . . .  LH 

Name. . . . . . 

St.  or  Rt.. . . . . . . Town.  . . . . . 

State. . . .  Acres  Farmed ...... 

For  use  in  Class  Work . . . 


ALWAYS  GIVES  YOU  MORE 


MORE  VALUE  — TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  .  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand,  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY  — 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


BOX  B-85,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


NO  HOEING 
NO  SPRAYING 

NO  SHIELDS 

NO  W-E-E-D-S 


RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLOR 

Destroys  row  crop  weeds  fost! 
Root-pruning  is  stopped,  yields  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  tractor  speeds  doubled 
at  first  cultivation. 

See  your  dealei  or  write  for  free  folder  No.  I  to 

WILLIS  PFROMER,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  GROWERS 


Order  “Heart  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 

No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 


Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 
Linden,  California 


Courage  Helps  Winner  of 
Boy  of  the  Month”  for  May 


By  JIM  HALL 


EROME  SCHUTT  was  the  spark 
plug  who  took  charge  of  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
cleaning  up  and  mowing  the 
Harford,  New  York,  cemetery  which 
has  no  caretaker.  He  guided  a  group 
of  young  people  working  there  evening 
after  evening  to  restore  a  dignified, 
cared-for  look  to  the  last  resting  place 
of  those  who  had  passed  on. 

The  local  4-H  Club  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  'keeping  the  church 
lawn  mowed  and,  whenever  anyone 
else  forgot  his  turn,  Jerome  was  the 
one  who  would  be  seen  mowing  away 
late  in  the  evening.  It  was  Jerome, 
too,  who  just  before  a  Harford  Old 
Home  Day  last  summer,  realized  there 
was  no  parking  ready  for  visitors.  He 
headed  straight  for  a  man  who  owned 
a  hayfield  near  the  church  property 
and  offered  to  mow,  rake,  bale  and 
store  the  hay  in  his  barn  in  exchange 
for  use  of  the  meadow  for  parking. 

Such  things  certainly  indicate  lead¬ 
ership,  initiative,  cooperation  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  others.  When  I  went 
to  see  this  young  man  and  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Schutt  of  Dry- 
den,  I  found  another  word  to  describe 
this  boy. 

The  word  is  courage. 

One  day  late  last  November,  Jerome 
didn’t  feel  very  well.  The  next  day  he 
couldn’t  even  raise  up  in  bed.  Two  days 
later  he  was  in  an  iron  lung  battling 
for  his  very  life  against  dreaded  polio¬ 
myelitis.  A  tough  constitution,  skilled 
doctors  and  modem  facilities  pulled 

him  through  that  crisis  and  he  was 
moved  to  the  Reconstruction  Home  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  at  Ithaca.  Four 

straight  months  of  treatments  and 

carefully  supervised  exercises  gave 

him  partial  use  of  a  paralyzed  right 
shoulder  and,  with  the  support  from  a 
steel  brace  on  his  left  leg,  he  learned 
to  walk. 

One  week  after  he  was  home,  Jerome 
was  out  graining  the  58  head  of  Brown 
Swiss  his  Dad  was  milking,  and  that 
same  morning  he  was  the  one  who 
spread  the  manure.  It’s  no  easy  job 
getting  on  and  off .  a  tractor,  and  he 
naturally  tires  fast  after  4  months  in 
bed,  but  once  in  the  seat  he  feels  fine 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of 
dragging  this  spring.  He  doesn’t  worry 
about  himself,  but  he  does  fret  about 
all  the  work  his  Dad  has  to  do. 

The  doctors  tell  Jerome  it  will  be  a 
year  before  he’s  able  to  do  much  work, 
and  he’s  hopeful  that  he’ll  get  back 
full  use  of  his  right  arm.  Jerome  told 
me,  “I  might  get  back  the  use  of  my 
leg,  too,  or  at  least  get  it  strong 
enough  that  I’ll  be  able  to  get  along 
on  a  short  brace  instead  of  this,  one.” 

This  20-year-old  has  a  list  of  achieve¬ 
ments  as  long  as  my  arm.  He  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  outstanding  senior  in  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  when  he  graduated 
from  Dryden,  New  York,  Central 
School,  and  two  years  later  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Empire  Farmer  Degree  in  FFA. 
Behind  that  was  a  typical  record  of  an 
active,  interested  FFA  member,  rang¬ 
ing  from  speaking  contest  victories  to 
membership  in  State  FFA  Band  and 
cattle  judging.  He’s  been  a  4-H  mem¬ 
ber  since  about  10  or  11  years  old,  and 
he  got  his  first  Brown  Swiss  heifer 
when  he  started  in.  By  last  year  he 
was  selling  milk  from  eight  cows  of 
his  own  and  was  chosen  runner-up  to 
the  Brown  Swiss  Boy  of  New  York. 

Although  his  home — the  farmhouse 
where  he  was  born — is  in  Tompkins 
County,  part  of  the  farm  is  in  Cortland 
County,  and  it  was  in  that  county,  at 
Harford,  that  he  was  most  active  in 
4-H  and  church  work.  From  president 
of  his  local  club,  he  rose  to  the  presi¬ 


dency  of  the  Cortland  County  4-H 
Council.  The  Harford  Club,  with 
Jerome’s  untiring  help,  has  been  voted 
the  outstanding  club  in  the  county  ft?*- 
the  past  three  years.  Jerome  has  been 
the  junior  leader  for  two  years.  He 
also  found  time  to  be  lecturer  in  the 
Harford  Grange,  and  now  serves  as  as¬ 
sistant  steward. 

Jerome  is  in  regular  attendance  at 
the  Harford  Methodist  Church  where 
he  sings  in  the  choir,  is  active  in  the 
Young  People’s  Group  and  where  he  was 
selected  to  speak  on  Laymen’s  Day. 

When,  it  came  in,  Jerome  Schutt’s 
nomination  for  a  $50  Youth  of  the 
Month  award  looked  pretty  good  to 
your  editors  who  serve  as  judges  for 
the  awards.  So  his  name  was  added  to 
the  list  of  candidates  who,  from  the 
information  contained  in  the  nomina¬ 
tions,  looked  “tops.” 

As  in  previous  months,  we  went  to 
work  ferreting  out  all  the  information 
we  could  about  these  young  people  on 


JEROME  SCHUTT 
Boy  of  the  Month 


the  “top”  list.  Letters  went  to  voca¬ 
tional-agriculture  and  home-economics 
instructors,  to  pastors,  county  and  4-H 
club  agents  and,  in  some  cases,  to  of¬ 
ficers  of  organizations  to  which  nom¬ 
inees  belonged. 

Not  since  nominations  started  pouring 
in  last  December  have  we  found  more 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  a  candi¬ 
date  than  we  did  for  Jerome,  our  Boy 
of  the  Month  for  May.  “You  will  be 
respected  for  your  judgment  if  Jerome 
is  selected,”  said  one  who  gave  us  a 
lot  of  information  we  hadn’t  known 
about  his  community  activities.  An¬ 
other  described  Jerome  as  “A  high 
quality  boy  from  a  high  quality  fam¬ 
ily.” 

My  visit  proved  to  me  that  these 
were  not  exaggerated  statements.  His 
record  was  worthy  of  our  award  even 
if  he  had  not  had  to  display  his  mar¬ 
velous  courage.  He’s  philosophical,  too. 
He  doesn’t  want  to  waste  the  long  year 
he  has  to  go  before  he’ll  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume  most  of  his  share  of  work  on  the 
farm,  so  he’s  trying  to  get  into  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  He 
said,  “I  can  spend  that  year  studying 
and  it  will  be  worth  a  lot  to  me  on  the 
farm.  A  fellow  can’t  get  too  much  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Well,  Jerome,  we  can’t  argue  with 
that.  And  we  hope  the  $50  check  and 
engraved  certificate  being  sent  to  you 
by  American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
will  let  you  know,  to  some  degree,  how 
your  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
Northeast  feel  about  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  your  courage. 
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For  Faster  Vegetable  Harvesting 


IN  THE  February  Horticultural 
News,  published  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Harry 
Hofmeister,  Jr.  of  the  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  described  the  vege¬ 
table  produce  loader  shown  above.  Its 
use  in  1953  increased  harvest  speed 
from  30  to  100  per  cent. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  his  de¬ 
scription  : 

“Harvesting  of  vegetable  crops  to¬ 
day  still  depends  largely  on  hand  la¬ 
bor.  Due  to  shortage  and  higher  costs 
of  this  labor,  many  truck  farmers  have 
a  serious  problem  at  harvest  time.  The 
machine  pictured  above  is  an  experi¬ 
mental  produce  loader  being  developed 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

“The  machine  is  a  self-propelled  belt 
conveyor  which  travels  along  the  rows 
while  the  pickers  walk  behind  and  har¬ 
vest  the  crop.  They  then  place  the  crop 
on  the  belt  which  carries  the  fruit  to 
the  left  end  where  it  drops  into  the 
baskets  as  shown  in  the  photo. 

“The  picture  shows  the  machine  be¬ 
ing  used  to  harvest  ripe  tomatoes  cov¬ 
ering  five  rows  spaced  6  feet  apart  in 
one  pass  down  the  field.  This  enables 
the  grower  to  plan  his  field  so  that  a 
pick-up  row  is  made  every  10  rows, 
thus  eliminating  much  damage  caused 
by  a  pick  up  row  every  5  rows.  Since 
the  conveyor  is  built  in  sections,  this 
over-all  length  is  not  a  fixed  length, 
it  can  be  made  to  cover  up  to  14  rows 
without  any  appreciable  change  in  de¬ 
sign. 

“The  loader  is  controlled  by  the  crew 
foreman  who  also  replaces  the  full 
baskets  with  empties  and  he  can  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  of  the  harvest  by 
watching  the  pickers  as  they  place  the 
fruit  on  the  belt.  The  machine  requires 
a  5  to  6  man  crew  to  operate  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  with  the  30-foot  model.  How- 


SEVERE  PRUNING 
REDUCES  PEACH  YIELD 


ever,  as  tests  have  shown,  due  to  the 
simplified  working  Conditions  of  the 
pickers,  children  and  older  laborers 
also  can  be  used  effectively  on  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Pickers  from  11  years  of  age  to 
77  years  were  used  this  past  season 
with  very  satisfactory  results.” 

There  are  some  disadvantages.  The 
method  of  paying  labor  poses  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  makes  it  practically  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  by  the  hour  or  to  average 
the  pay  among  the  pickers  using  the 
machine.  Another  disadvantage  is  that 
a  little  extra  space  must  be  left  every 
10  rows  to  give  room  for  operating  the 
motor  end  of  the  conveyor.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  powered  by  a  4  horsepower 
gas  engine  which  supplies  power  to  the 
belt  and  to  the  wheels  which  drives  the 
loader  through  the  field. 

—  a.  a.  — 

TALL  GRAPE  TRELLISES 

At  the  Fredonia  Vineyard  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  Dr.  Nelson 
Shaulis  and  his  associates  have  been 
experimenting  with  tall  trellises  for 
grapes.  They  have  concluded  that  in 
Concord  vineyards  of  average  or  high 
vigor,  they  get  an  increase  in  yields 
and  larger  bunches  of  grapes  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  trellis  to  5V2  or  6  feet  in  height 
and  by  training  the  vines  according  to 
the  umbrella  Kniffen  system. 

It  is  their  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  profitable  to  raise  trellises  on  vine¬ 
yards  where  vines  are  low  in  vigor. 
The  extra  cost  is  only  the  cost  of  8- 
foot  posts  which  would  run  $10  to  $20 
an  acre  for  an  average  life  of  10  ytears 
for  the  posts.  You  can  get  details  of 
trellis  construction  by  asking  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  for  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  No.  805. 


pleted  their  fifth  growing  season  last 
fall  with  the  following  result: 

Severe  Cut-Back  Pruning 

Tree  No.  1  . 1%  baskets 

Tree  No.  3  . 4  baskets 

Tree  No.  5  . 4  V2  baskets 

9%  baskets 


Ernest  Christ  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  finds  that  severe 
pruning  can  reduce  the  yield  of  peach¬ 
es  by  one-third  during  the  first  five 
or  six  years.  (See  picture  below) 

For  example,  three  trees  were  cut 
back  severely  and  three  adjacent  trees 
were  thinned  very  little.  The  trees  comr 


Moderate  Thinning  Out  Pruning 

Tree  No.  2  . 8  baskets 

Tree  No.  4  . . . 9  y2  baskets 

Tree  No.  6  . 7%  baskets 

25  baskets 

As  the  tree  approaches  eight  years 
of  age  or  older,  some  cutting  back  is 
required. 


—  Photo:  Courtesy  New  Jersey  Agriculture 

Above  is  shown  the  first/  picking  from  three  trees  in  each  experiment.  At  the  left 
there  are  three  baskets  of  peaches  from  three  trees  severely  pruned.  At  the  right 
ore  twelve  baskets  from  three  trees  moderately  pruned. 
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Boost  yields  with 

leach-resistant 


Fertilizer  Compound 

45%  urea 
nitrogen 

in  "shot”  form 


Your  most  efficient  source 
of  supplemental  nitrogen... 

Whenever  your  crops  need  supplemental  nitrogen, 
"NuGreen”  can  supply  it  quickly,  without  waste, 
with  less  work.  For  greater  yields  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  certain  field  crops,  too  . . .  use  "NuGreen.” 


In  Foliage  Sprays .  "NuGreen” 
sprays  go  to  work  immediately.  The 
leaves  absorb  it  quickly  with  no 
waste,  no  excess  feeding,  either.  Crops 
get  the  nitrogen  they  need  even  when 
roots  are  too  dry,  cold  or  wet  to  get 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Use  it  alone 
or  in  regular  pest-control  sprays. 


In  Irrigation  Water.  Water  car¬ 
ries  the  "NuGreen”  to  all  the  roots 
the  water  reaches,  for  prompt,  even 
feeding.  Penetrates  to  all  the  roots, 
isn’t  fixed  in  the  first  few  inches  of 
soil,  yet  doesn’t  leach  out  of  reach. 
Adapted  to  all  types  of  irrigation 
equipment. 


In  Soil  Applications.  Highly 
concentrated  "NuGreen”  saves  most 
of  the  hauling  and  handling  in  ground 
or  air  application.  Ideal  for  quick, 
^  efficient  air  application  that  fits  needs 
of  crop  when  wet  soil,  heavy  crop 
growth  or  large  acreage  makes  other  methods  im¬ 
practical.  Won’t  corrode  equipment,  either. 

"NuGreen”  is  a  concentrated  free-flowing  shot 
form  of  urea  nitrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
comes  in  80-lb.  bags,  and  is  available  from  distribu¬ 
tors  in  all  major  agricultural  areas. 
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Hundreds  of 
concrete  reasons 


why  you  should  own  a 


CRAINE  CONCRETE 


On  the  cornfield  above  2,4-D  was  used  as  a  pre-emergence  spray.  The  picture  below 
shows  a  portion  of  the  same  field  which  is  not  treated  but  which  has  been  cultivated. 

The  Iowa  Station  points  out  that  most  annual  weeds  grow  from  seeds  which  germi¬ 
nate  in  the  top  inch  of  soil.  Corn  seed  germinates  below  the  depth  to  which  the  2,4-D 
penetrates.  Also,  the  corn  seed  being  larger  is  more  resistant  to  2,4-D  and  by  the 
time  the  roots  of  the  corn  are  growing  near  the  surface,  the  corn  plant  is  large 
enough  to  shake  off  any  temporary  damage.  — Photos:  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


VI H RATH E KM  STAVE  SilO 


Same  Zueatiatia  ?4&aut 


Depend  upon  CRAINE — silo  specialists 
for  53  years — to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 
field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave — with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 
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-TOtH  u'i-i'i-i-il  ilnJln  mill  mil  t= 

TILE  TILE  CONCRETE  WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  STAVE  WALL 


Vk  TIMES  STRONGER! 

Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (3^") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2'/2  times  more  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 

ACID  RESISTANT 

The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life; — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS... 

See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  buy! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.  524  Pine  Street  Norwich,  New  York 
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CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


CRAINE  SILOS 


T he  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  com-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  •jr 
for  4  bushels  seed  -P  • .  /  d 

(1  pint)  enough  1  fin 
for  2  bushels  seed  I  ■  U  U 

(Vi  pint)  enough  Of} 

for  1  bushel  seed  -DU 

Manufactured  only  by1 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  «  New  Britain,  Conn. 


SENSATIONAL  L°r  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  Sitate  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to  grow 
and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog.  Order 
Today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  101,  —  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 

More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

At 
ky 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00. 
drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mail  postpaid. 


Dairy  Farmers 

ARE  YOUR  COWS  BRED? 

Test  them  EASILY  and  QUICKLY  with  the  new  Estro¬ 
gen  Test  Kit.  This  is  a  simple  colorimetric  test  of  a 
urine  sample  based  on  the  scientific  fact  of  the  increase 
of  estrogens  during  pregnancy.  Kit  comes  complete  with 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  onjy  $5.50  cash  or  C.O.D. 
or  write  for  free  folder.  Refills  available  for  kits. 

AUXOGROW  PLANT  LABORATORY 
Port  Matilda,  Penna. 
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LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreoding— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  stetes. 


PAINT,  Outside,  Factory  Puces.  FREE  Catalog.  SNOW 
WHITE  PAINT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Controlling  Weeds  In  Corn 

By  S.  N.  FERTIG 


What  chemicals  can  be  used  for  weed 
control  in  corn? 

The  chemicals  most  widely  used  for 
controlling  weeds  in  cord  are:  (1) 
the  dinitros  (Sinox  P.E.  or  Dow  Pre¬ 
merge),  and  (2)  2,4-D.  Other  chemi¬ 
cals  show  promise  for  specific  weed 
problems  but  are  not  generally  recom¬ 
mended. 

*  *  * 

What  methods  can  be  used  for  spray¬ 
ing  corn? 

Corn  can  be  sprayed  pre-emergence, 
before  it  comes  up,  or  post-emergence, 
after  it  comes  up. 

Pre-emergence  can  be  applied  any¬ 
time  after  the  corn  is  planted  until  just 
before  it  emerges.  Treatments  applied 
3  to  4  days  after  planting  have  been 
very  effective. 

Post-emergence  treatments  can  be 
applied  from  the  time  corn  emerges 
up  to  10  to  12  inches  tall.  If  sprayed 
after  this  height,  drop  pipes  should  he 
used  to  keep  the  spray  off  the  corn 
leaves. 

*  *  * 

Is  there  any  danger  of  injuring  the 
corn  from  pre-emergence  spraying  ? 

Yes,  pre-emergence  treatments 
should  not  be  used  on  light  soils,  as 
even  light  rains  may  cause  injury.  Al¬ 
so,  if  heavy  rains  follow  treatment  on 
medium-textured  soils  the  2,4-D  may 
be  leached  down  and  cause  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  germinating  corn. 

Pre-emergence  treatments  have  not 
been  too  effective  on  rough  cloddy 


seedbeds  or  where  dry  weather  follows 
treatment.  Moisture  is  essential  but 
heavy  rains  undesirable. 

*  *  * 

Should  the  same  form  of  2,4-D  be  used 
for  both  pre-  and  post-emergence 
spraying  ? 

NO!  The  ester  forms  of  2,4-D 
should  be  used  for  pre-emergence 
treatment.  They  are  less  likely  to 
leach  with  rainfall  and  cause  damage 
to  germinating  corn.  They  also  give  a 
longer  residual  effect  on  the  soil. 

The  amine  formulations  are  suggest¬ 
ed  for’  post-emergence.  It  is  believed 
that  corn  plants  absorb  less  of  the 
amine  compared  to  the  ester;  thus,  the 
possibility  of  corn  injury  should  be 
less.  However,  the  esters  are  effective 
as  post-emergence  sprays.  In  fact,  they 
can  be  used  at  lower  rates  per  acre 
with  comparable  results.  In  case  of 
rains  shortly  after  treatment,  the 
chances  of  a  satisfactory  weed  kill  are 
greater  using  the  esters. 

*  ❖  * 

When  corn  is  sprayed  post-emergence, 
how  long  should  one  wait  before  cul¬ 
tivating  ? 

Cultivation  should  be  delayed  10  to 
14  days.  2,4-D  treatment  causes  some 
brittleness  in  corn.  Cultivating  short¬ 
ly  after  treatment  (3  to  10  days)  may 
result  in  considerable  stalk  breakage. 

The  problem  of  stalk  breakage  can 
he  reduced  by  cultivating,  and  7  to  10 
days  later  treating  with  2,4-D.  This 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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practice  will  control  most  of  the 
broad-leaved  weeds  in  the  row  and  the 
new  crop  of  germinating  weeds 

brought  to  the  surface  by  cultivating. 

*  *  * 

Does  spraying  corn  eliminate  the  need 
for  cultivation? 

NO!  At  least,  not  on  most  soils.  The 
belief  that  cultivation  is  essential  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  weed  conti'ol  measure  is 
not  true  for  most  Northeastern  soils. 
Where  corn  is  normally  cultivated 
three  times,  2,4-D  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  one  cultivation.  The  idea  that 
2.4-D  will  replace  the  cultivator  has 
been  discarded  by  its  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  supporters.  2,4-D  is  a  good  supple¬ 
ment  to  but  not  a  replacement  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  real  value  of  2,4-D  is 
controlling  weeds  in  the  row.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  will  take  care  of  most  of  the 
weeds  between  the  row  and  is  the  only 
method  of  controlling  grassy  weeds 
after  the  corn  is  up. 

*  He  * 

Is  there  a  cheap,  effective  method  of 
controlling  quack  grass  in  corn? 

No.  At  present,  no  chemicals  have 
proven  effective  for  controlling  quack 
grass  in  corn.  Maleic  hydrazide  at 
rates  of  4  to  10  pounds  is  being  rec¬ 
ommended  for  quack  grass  suppres¬ 
sion.  The  chemical  is  sprayed  on 
spring  growth  of  quack  grass  and  4 
to  10  days  later  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  the  corn  planted.  This  treatment 
may  give  4  to  6  weeks  of  suppression 
but  does  not  kill  quack  grass. 

Frequent  cultivation  is  as  effective 
for  controlling  quack  grass  in  corn  as 
any  method  now  available. 

*  *  * 

How  can  annual  grasses  be  controlled 
in  corn? 

One  method  of  getting  the  jump  on 
early  germinating  grasses  is  to  treat 
pre-emergence.  Good  control  of  sum¬ 
mer  foxtail  and  barnyard  grass  is  pos¬ 
sible  using  the  dinitros  at  3  to  41/> 


pounds  per  acre,  or  2,4-D  at  114 
pounds. 

Annual  grasses  also  tend  to  germin¬ 
ate  later,  even  after  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Where  the  problem  may  be  seri¬ 
ous,  spraying  at  the  time  of  the  last 
cultivation  with  nozzles  mounted  on 
the  cultivator  or  a  few  days  later  us¬ 
ing  drop  pipes  will  reduce  the  annual 
grass  problem. 

Cultivation  is  essential  where  grass¬ 
es  (annual  and  perennial)  are  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Post-emergence  spraying  will 
control  broad-leaved  weeds  but  will 
not  control  the  grasses. 

*  *  * 

Does  the  brace  root  injury  caused  by 

2,4-D  affect  corn  yields? 

The  injury  to  brace  roots  has  with¬ 
out. doubt  some  effect  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  corn  plant.  In  terms  of 
yield,  however,  it  cannot  be  detected. 
Normally,  the  competition  of  weeds 
for  moisture,  light  and  fertilizer  re¬ 
sults  in  a  greater  yield  loss  if  allowed 
to  grow  than  that  caused  by  brace  root 
injury. 

Regardless  of  when  corn  is  sprayed, 
some  brace  root  deformities  occur. 
However,  early  treatment,  when  the 
corn  is  small,  results  in  less  damage 
than  late  treatment. 

-f-  *f* 

Should  corn  be  sprayed  more  than 

once? 

It  depends  on  the  method  used. 
Corn  should  be  sprayed  pre-emerg¬ 
ence  and  again  post-emergence.  Corn 
should  not  be  sprayed  more  than  once 
post-emergence  unless  drop  pipes  are 
used.  In  fields  where  grasses  are  a 
serious  problem  as  well  as  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds,  2,4-D  could  be  used  as  a 
post-emergence  spray  before  the  corn 
is  12  inches  tall  and  again  after  the 
last  cultivation.  Drop  pipes  on  spray 
nozzles  mounted  on  the  cultivator 
must  be  used  for  the  second  spray  to 
avoid  damage. 


IT  S  NOT  TOO  LATE 


WE  HAVE  room  for  about  half  a 
dozen  more  persons  in  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Tour  Party,  but  the  date  of  de¬ 
parture  is  approaching  fast  and  so  we 
urge  you  to  hurry  if  you  are  interested 
in  taking  this  wonderful  trip. 

The  tour  will  start  on  August  18  and 
end  on  Sept.  28.  Our  ocean  voyage, 
both  going  and  coming  home,  will  be 
aboard  the  Cunard  Line’s  beautiful  big 
ship,  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  5-day 
trip  on  the  Elizabeth  is  more  fun  than 
you  could  ever  imagine  in  advance  — 
delicious  meals,  movies,  entertainment, 
and  the  pleasure  of  relaxing  in  com¬ 
fortable  deck  chairs  and  chatting  with 
new  friends. 

This  year’s  trip  will  take  us  to  Italy 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  to  England,  Holland,  Germany, 


Switzerland,  and  France.  Every  day  of 
the  tour  is  filled  with  delightful  experi¬ 
ences.  You  will  come  home  with  enough 
happy  memories  to  last  you  a  lifetime. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an  “all  expense”  trip,  with 
everything  included  in  the  price  of  the 
ticket — cabin  class  on  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth;  hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage 
transfer,  all  meals,  tips,  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  friendly,  competent  escort  who 
will  handle  all  travel  arrangements. 
The  cost  is  unbelievably  reasonable — 
just  $1,395.  Our  printed,  illustrated 
itinerary  will  give  you  full  information. 
To  get  a  copy  of  it,  just  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  to  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Don’t  delay!  Write  today! 
We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  trips  we  have  ever  sponsored. 


- Fill  Out  and  Mail  Today  For  European  Tour  Folder - 

£•  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  about  the  American  Agriculturist  .European 
Tour  for  1954.  Please  send  the  folder  telling  all  about  the  trip.  I  understand 
that  there  is  no  obligation. 

Name - - - — - 

Address - -  - - 

Please  write  plainly  name  and  address 


EASIEST  WAY  TO  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  LAWN- 
KILL  WEEDS  AND  WOODY  PLANTS  WITH 


More  People  Use  It  Than  Any  Other  Weed  Killer 


You’ll  get  rid  of  hard-to-kill  weeds,  woody  plants — problem  plants 
like  dandelions,  plantains,  brambles,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  over  100  other  weeds  and  woody  plants.  Use  Weedone 
regularly  and  you’ll  even  keep  crab  grass  from  coming  up.  Weedone, 
the  weed-killing  miracle,  contains  the  more  powerful  butoxy  ethanol 
ester  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  (no  vapor  injury  to  susceptible  plants 
nearby).  It  kills  where  you  aim  it — really  kills.  Start  your  spring 
clean-up  with  Weedone  and  enjoy  a  weed-free  lawn  all  season. 


8-oz.  can  $1  1-qt.  can  $2.75  1-gal.  can  $6.75 

Plastic  Weedone  Applicator 

Fits  any  ^screw-top  gallon  jug. 

Won’t  cut  or  scratch  hands. 


To  bring  out  the  real  beauty  of  lawns, 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs,  feed  GRO- 
STUF— the  liquid  plant  food  concentrate. 


GRO-STUF  is  the  perfect  plant 
food,  indoors  and  out.  It  supplies 
everything  needed — nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash,  plus  hor¬ 
mones  and  mineral  elements.  It’s 
ideal  for  foliage  or  root  feeding;  so 
use  it  on  grass,  flowers,  vegetables, 
shrubs — even  trees.  It’s  a  healthful 
starting  solution  for  seedlings  and 
bare-root  rosebushes. 

5-oz.  can  49c  1-lb.  can  $1.25 

4-lb.  economy  can  $3.75 


Use  AGP  ROSE  &  FLORAL  DUST  regu¬ 
larly  for  4-way  protection  —  against 
disease,  fungus,  insects,  mites. 


To  furnish  protection  against  dis¬ 
eases  and  bugs,  ACP  ROSE  & 
FLORAL  DUST  in  the  handy  dust 
gun  is  exactly  what  you  need. 
Handle  every  attacker  as  it  comes 
— leaf  spot,  black  spot,  anthrac- 
nose,  powdery  mildew,  and  rust; 
aphids,  leaf  hpppers,  rose  chafers, 
spider  mites  (red  spiders),  thrips, 
lace  bugs,  Japanese  beetles,  and 
many  others. 

8-oz.  in  handy  dust  gun  $1 
1-lb.  canister  $1.49;  3-lb.  $3.59 


Chemicals  I 


AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  STORE 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  fiSSfSJfi: 

Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


WEEDOTVE 

GROSTUF 

ACP  ROSE  &  FLORAL  DUST 

Are  available  at  your  local 

G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


Co-op  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Ine., 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST 
OUT  OF  YOUR 
FARM  CREDIT  DOLLAR 


Six  Steps  to  Better  Farm  Production  Financing 


Plan  ahead.  See  how  much  credit  you'll  need  —  and  how 
long  you'll  need  it. 

Arrange  for  your  loan,  in  advance,  with  your  Production 
Credit  Association. 

v''  Use  your  loan  to  pay  cash.  Take  cash-payment  discounts 
and  save  the  difference. 

During  the  season,  use  your  Association  —  keep  your 
debts  in  one  place. 

It  costs  no  more  to  arrange  your  loan  early,  because 
interest  does  not  start  until  you  draw  out  the  money. 
And  interest  is  charged  only  for  the  number  of  days  you 
have  each  dollar. 

Establish  a  good  credit  rating.  It's  one  of  the  best  assets 
of  any  farmer. 


Sec  your  local  association  or  write  Dept.  A-67 , 310  State  Street/  Springfield/  Mass. 

j 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 

THE  FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


OPLUS  2  MORE  all-new  models* 

'DEL  5  0  —  rugged,  yet  light.  Puts  work-saving 
fficiency  within  every  farmer’s  means.  Weighs 
nly  92  lbs.,  without  motor,  in  1 6— ft.  lengths. 

DEL  60  —  Lightweight,  with  greater  capacity 
>  do  more  jobs  quickly,  simply.  Choice  of  chain 
r  rubber  belt  drive. 


grains  -  bales  -  profits 
«ilh  ?  new  - -  HARVEST' 

HANDLERS 


MODEL  65 


A  high-capacity  grain  handler 
one  minute  ...  a  tireless  bale- 
lifter  the  next!  It’s  America’s  first 
2-in-l  lightweight  elevator.  Saves 
time  and  labor  moving  many 
farm  products.  Works  year  ’round. 

Lengths  to  28  ft.  All 
bolted  construction 
for  easy  repair  in  the 
field. 


BELT  ACCESSORIES  —  Extension  sections,  rubber-tired  dollies,  hood 
and  swivel  spout,  speed  reducer,  bale  pusher,  and  others.  See 
your  Harvest-Handler  dealer  or  write  direct  for  literature. 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  15(  ^ 

State  Fair  to  Emphasize  Milt  I 


THIS  year’s  New  York  State  Fair 
which  will  open  September  4  for 
its  108th  year,  will  honor  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  all  its  phases.  Already  a  great 
many  pl^ns  have  been  made  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  importance  of  milk  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer,  and  in  this  way 
calling  attention  to  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dairy  industry  and 
offering  a  show  window  for  dairy 
products. 

“Plans,”  says  Director  Creal,“  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
State’s  dairy  industry.  A  great  many 
agricultural  organizations  and  publica¬ 
tions  have  already  pledged  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  plan.” 

Even  before  the  State  Fair,  the  Expo¬ 
sition  plans  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  dairy  industry  from  the 
economic  and  health  angle  beginning 
in  July.  The  idea,  Mr.  Creal  explained, 
is  to  use  the  State  Fair  as  a  platform 
to  help  promote  dairy  product  sales. 

—  A.  A. —  / 

NEPPCO  GR  ADING 
SCHOOL 

The  dates  for  the  1954  NEPPCO  Egg 
Grading  and  Quality  School  are  June 
22  to  25  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  If  you  are  interested 
in  a  program,  drop  a  post  card  to  T.  C. 
Rothbauer,  assistant  to  the  managing 
director,  Northeastern  Poultry  Produ¬ 
cers  Council,  11  West  State  Street, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

—  a.  a.  — 

BULL  HAS  BIG  FAMILY 

On  April  7  a  famous  Holstein  bull, 
Staffordshire  Montvic  Crusader,  died  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  It  is  estimated  as  a 
result  of  ownership  by  th(e  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative  that 
this  bull  had  in  the  neighborhood  of 
62,000  offspring,  the  largest  number  re¬ 
corded  for  any  one  NYABC  sire.  Cru¬ 
sader,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was 
bred  by  J.  F.  Stafford  &  Son,  Peru, 


N.  Y.,  and  bought  as  a  4-year-old  ana¬ 
lyzed  sire  in  1949  from  Eximer  Boire  of 
Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Crusader  has  608  artificially  sired 
daughters  with  1,054  DHIA  records  av¬ 
eraging  11,970  pounds  of  milk,  3.6  test 
and  430  pounds  of  fat.  He  has  52 
daughters  officially  classified  with  two 
Very  Good,  19  Good  Plus,  24  Good  and 
7  Fair  and  has  been  recognized  as  a 
Silver  Medal  Production  Sire  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

—  A.  a.  — 

MAURICE  BO  AD  TO  BE 
EXTENSION  DIRECTOR 

N  JULY  1  Dr.  Maurice  Bond  will 
become  New  York  State  Director 
of  Extension  succeeding  Lloyd  Simons  - 
who  will  retire  at  that  time.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  will  be  widely  approved  by 
farmers  all  over  the  State. 

Maurice  is  a  native  Vermonter  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  was  assistant  county  agent  in 
that  state,  taught  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  at  MorrisVille,  and  for 
a  time  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein  Breeders. 

Dr.  Bond  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell 
in  1928  and  since  that  date  has  been 


on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Ag. 
ricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man- 
agement  at  Cornell. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Her  Gingerbread 
Was  Tops ! 


Gail  Bedell 


THE  FIRST  winner  in  the  big  state¬ 
wide  gingerbread  contest  which 
American  Agriculturist  and  the 
New  York  State  Grange  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  year  is  blonde,  grey-eyed  Gail 
Bedell  of  63  Washington  Ave.,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y.  Gail  won  the  Greene 
County  contest,  in  which  Subordinate 
Grange  contest  winners  competed  for 
the  title  of  county  champion. 

Gail,  who  is  16  years  old,  is  the 
youngest  county  winner  in  all  of  the 
years  that  this  publication  and  the 
Grange  have  been  conducting  annual 
baking  contests.  She  is  a  member  of 
Climax  Grange,  and  is  Lady  Assistant 
Steward  and  also  chairman  of  the  Cli¬ 
max  Grange  Youth  Group.  She  is  busy 
in  school  too — a  senior  in  the  Cox- 
sackie  Athens  High  School,  majoring 
in  mathematics;  a  member  of  the  Glee 
Club,  Girls’  Varsity,  associate  editor  of 
Central  Star,  and  president  of  the 
Dramatic  Club. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder  of  Pine  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  also  a  member  of  Climax 
Grange,  sent  us  Gail’s  picture,  and 
said:  “We  are  proud  of  her.  She  is  so 
capable  and  pretty  (look  at  her  pic¬ 
ture)  .  .  .  and  she  can  cook,  too!”  Gail’s 
ability  to  bake  gingerbread  puts  her  in 
line  for  the  finals  next  fall,  where  val¬ 
uable  prizes  await  the  state  winners 
in  the  contest. 

—  a. a _ 

NEW  TURKEY 
ORGANIZATION 

The  Long  Island  Turkey  Growers’ 
Association  was  recently  formed  at 
Riverhead.  Representatives  of  farms 
producing  one-third  of  the  total  Long 
Island  turkey  output  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Murry  Levine  of  St. 
James,  president;  George  Schellinger 
of  Sag  Harbor,  vice-president;  Robert 
J.  Giebitz  of  Riverhead,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Joseph  J.  Nicholson  of  Beth- 
page;  James  Egbert  of  Medford  and 
Reinhard  Heil  of  Ridge  were  named  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  above  officers. 

The  Association  will  be  active  in  ad¬ 
vertising  local  turkeys  and  the  local 
industry  to  nearby  consumers.  It  plans 
to  make  the  name  “Long  Island  Tur¬ 
key”  known  wherever  turkey  is  served 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

—  a. a.  — 

An  acre  of  alfalfa  will  pull  from  15 
to  25  dollars  worth  of  nitfogen  out  of 
the  air  in  a  year. 
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MARKET  for  surplus 
MILK 

N  AN  article  written  by  Mr.  Keith 
D.  Lynde,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  March  20  issue  of  the 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  that  milk  replacers  are 
so  condemned.  Doesn’t  Mr.  Lynde  know 
that  the  good  milk  replacer  manufac¬ 
turers  buy  thousands  of  tons  of  surplus 
milk  by-products  in  the  form  of  whey, 
buttermilk  and  dried  milk  for  the  milk 
replacer  products?  v 

The  big  buyers  of  these  products  re¬ 
lieve  the  surplus  market  and  actually 
keep  milk  prices  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  They  make  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  milk  overflow  when  milk  is 
plentiful. 

In  this  period  of  adjustment  I  know 
milk  prices  are  lower,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  farmers  may  use  whole  milk  calf 
feeding  to  advantage  but  I  would  hate 
to  see  milk  prices  still  lower  because  of 
the  lack  of  overflow  markets. 

As  for  margarine,  we  hear  that  many 
farmers  are  buying  it  for  their  table 
use.  We  wonder  how  they  can  be  so 
shortsighted  not  to  realize  that  they 
are  helping  to  defeat  their  own 
industry. 

We  agree  with  the  editor’s  answer 
to  Mr.  Lynde  that  every  farmer  should 
judge  for  himself  his  method  of  feed¬ 
ing.  I  am  glad  that  the  editor  reminded 
the  readers  that  the  better  milk  re¬ 
placers  are  doing  an  honest  reputable 
business.  May  I  add  that  we  do  have 
a  place  in  the  dairy  economy. 

Don’t  class  us  with  the  margarine 
manufacturers.  Milk  replacers  are  dairy 
products  along  with  cheese,  butter,  etc., 
etc.  I  repeat  we  also  create  an  impor¬ 
tant  added  market  for  surplus  milk. 
Don’t  sell  us  short!  —  Dorothy  Long, 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  READER 

OR  the  past  sixty  years  I  have  been 
a  continuous  reader  of  your  paper, 
American  Agriculturist,  and  it  long 
ago  became  my  favorite  farm  paper, 
though  I  have  never  before  written  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  many  fine  and  helpful  issues  I  have 
enjoyed. 

My  father,  the  late  Marion  J.  Beckor, 
was  elected  Supervisor  of  our  town  of 
Canadice,  N.  Y.  in  1894  and  soon  after, 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  at  the  county  seat  in 
Canandaigua,  subscribed  for  your  paper 
which  at  that  time  I  believe  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Publishing- 
Company. 

My  husband,  the  late  Willard  Van 
Duyne,  became  a  subscriber  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  about  1904  and  I 
am  still  reading  it  and  enjoying  it  as 
much  as  I  did  sixty  years  ago. 

Around  1898,  letter  circles  were 
formed  among  the  young  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  my  sister 
and  I  were  members  of  two  of  these 
circles.  I  was  number  3  of  circle  87  and 
I  have  often  wondered  if  any  of  the 
other  members  of  that  circle  were  still 
among  the  readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  These  12  members  were 
residents  of  states  from  Massachusetts 
to  Nebraska  and  ranged  in  age  from 
18-21  years. 

Then  there  were  short  and  serial 
stories,  very  interesting,  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 


turist  was  always  gladly  received. 

In  later  years  I  remember  the  excel¬ 
lent  C.  A.  Stephens’  stories,  the  fine  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  of  Jared  Van  Wag- 
ener,  Jr.  and  others,  the  pictures  of 
families  and  many  interesting  features. 
And  still  more  recent  are  the  splendid 
E.  R.  Eastman  serials  which  I  am  sure 
are  enjoyed  by  all  readers  of  1954. 

After  sixty  years  trial,  I  feel  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  town  and  country 
readers  alike  and  wish  it  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  departments  and  hope  future 
subscribers  may  enjoy  its  pages  as 
much  and  as  long  as  your  sincere  friend 
and  well  wisher.— Mrs.  W.V.,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

I  YVAS  A  BLACKSMITH 

’VE  just  finished  reading  the  second 
chapter  of  “Walking  the  Broad 
Highway’’  and  find  it,  like  all  your 
other  stories,  very  good.  Your  story 
about  Eb  Webster  was  especially  in¬ 
teresting  as  I  have  been  over  most  of 
the  area  you  wrote  about.  I  was  born 
in  1902  and  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
I  have  not  missed  one  issue  of 
American  agriculturist. 

The  picture  of  the  blacksmith  with 
the  plow  point  in  the  March  6  issue 
really  does  make  a  guy  homesick,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  ever  worked  in  a  shop.  I 
still  have  an  old  fashioned  leather  bel¬ 
lows  that  I  used  to  use  and  did  black¬ 
smith  work  when  I  was  younger.  There 
were  people  who  would  not  let  anyone 
else  shoe  a  horse  for  them.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  said,  “Old  Jim  does  not  stumble 
like  he  used  to,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
ride  behind  him  now.”  I  also  have  an 
old  fashioned  anvil  that  they  used  to 
make  chain  on  when  they  did'  it,  by 
hand. 

Those  days  are  really  gone  forever, 
but  when  we  got  $1.00  for  resetting  a 
set  of  shoes,  that  was  a  lot  of  money. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  another  man  as 
young  as  I  am  (or  as  old)  who  has 
used  the  old  fashioned  bellows.  The  fact 
is  I  never  had  a  hand  blower  or  the 
kind  you  turned  a  crank  to  make  the 
wind  for  the  fire.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  used  my  bellows.  I  was  scared  to 
pump  too  hard  and  did  not  have  the 
knack  of  letting'  it  drop  down  quick 
to  fill  with  air  for  the  next  blast.  In¬ 
stead  it  sucked  from  the  fire,  boy  what 
an  explosion.  I  thought  someone  had 
shot  me.  My  fire  was  blown  all  over 
and  I  had  to  start  all  over  again.  Oh 
no!  I’ll  never  forget  that  one. 

Well  keep  up  the  good  writing  and 
we  will  keep  right  on  reading  and  los¬ 
ing  sleep  by  doing  so. — V.P.R.,  N.H. 

—  A. A.  — 

RAISING  RABBITS 

I  READ  with  interest  the  article  on 
“Backyard  Rabbits”.  I  am  glad  to  see 
articles  about  raising  rabbits  for  meat 
in  farm  papers.  I  have  44  and  I  predict 
it  to  be  a  coming  business  in  New  Eng. 
land.  I  have  been  selling  mine  to  a  man 
who  has  developed  a  market  for  rabbit 
meat  around  Hartford,  Connecticut.  I 
understand  that  more  than  10,000  were 
consumed  last  year  in  this  area. 

—  Charles  Bo  jus,  RFD  2,  Willimantic, 
Conn.  I- 

—  A.  A.  — 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  a  good  many  years. 
My  ideas  of  farming  have  come  from 
within  its  covers  and  from  my  experi¬ 
ence.—  8. K.D.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


DITHANE  yields  more  potatoes  per  acre-averages 
49  bushels  more  than  other  fungicides. 

And  more  No.  1’s  to  the  acre! 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  DiTHANE-protected  vines 
increased  yields  by  an  average  of  49  bushels  to  the 
acre — and  produced  more  No.  l’s  than  vines  treated 
by  other  fungicides.  In  fact,  recent  studies  showed 
yields  of  top-quality  potatoes  were  as  much  as  30% 
greater  with  Dithane.  Vines  stayed  healthy  and  green 
for  weeks  longer,  with  no  stunting  or  burning  of 
the  plants. 

Potato  growers  have  found  by  long  experience,  that 
Dithane  is  the  fungicide  that  can  always  be  depended 
upon ,  under  all  conditions — for  more  No.  l’s  to  the  acre. 
That’s  why  the  most  successful  growers  use  Dithane 
for  blight  protection  all  through  the  season. 


Dithane  is  a  trademark,  Reg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  principal 
foreign  countries. 


CHEMICALS  FOR 


AGRICULTURE 


ROHM  £  HAAS 

COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Rcpresentatn'es  in  principal  foreign  countries 


When  You  Make 

GRASS  SILAGE 

Make  It  In  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 


Don't  take  chances  on  poor  silage  by  buying  an  inferior  silo. 
Put  your  grass  in  a  silo  that  has  proven  its  silage  making  qualities. 
The  Silver  Shield  is  designed  to  give  you  generations  of  service  at 
little  or  no  extra  cost.  You  can't  afford  to  keep  cull  cows  or  buy 
cull  equipment.  The  same  applies  to  silos. 

Get  The  Best — Get  a  Siilver  Shield 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life. 
It's  airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  UNIVERSAL 

UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Box  36TA 


Farm 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Address 
City  - 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  os  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street/  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(344)  20 


For  a  number  of  years  now,  we've  been  saying  that  the 
best  way  to  get  more  profits  out  of  dairy  farming  is  by  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  the  NYABC  way. 

Today,  with  costs  continuing  at  a  high  level,  and  returns 
dropping,  the  things  we've  been  saying  in  the  past  make 
even  more  sense  now  .  .  .  that  the  way  to  get  more  profits 
out  of  dairying  is  to  get  better  herds  .  .  .  that  the  expenses 
of  feeding,  keeping  and  caring  for  a  low  producing  cow 
each  year  are  as  much  as  for  a  high  producer,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  high  producer  has  returned  you  more 
.  profit. 

Today  it's  a  matter  of  sense  (dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as 
common  sense)  to  find  the  answer  to  the  high  cost  of 
dairying. 

The  answer  remains  the  same:  not  more  cows,  but  better 
cows. 

And  the  way  to  get  better  cows  is  breeding  artificially  to 
the  great  sires  at  NYABC.  Year  after  year,  daughters  of 
NYABC  sires  are  producing  more  milk,  returning  more  profits. 

That  was  the  answer  in  the  past;  it's  the  answer  now. 


Save  SAFELY  Sef,  THaii 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


V,n  ONUS 

rv^yNS  DAYS 
RY  /month 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $66,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $— . 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State  i  ..26 


For  CHICKS 

You  Can  Count  On 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 

Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1  .  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 


BUY  MARSHALL'S 


Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

For  the  best  in  Babcock  Strain  Leghorns. 
R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks,  and  Marshall's  Meat 
Type  Hampshires 

Write,  Wire,  Or  Call 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CAe&t&t  Ya/ley  CJxvx.  | 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Hocks  « 
White  Rooks,  R.  I.  Iieds,  &  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  Free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bar.  or  WU.  Rocks,  White 
Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex  link).  We 
give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 

C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


t  '  —  American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1954 

Keep  All  the  Mens  in 

One  Building  By  L.  M.  HURD 


THE  thing  that  speeds  up  efficiency 
on  modern  poultry  farms  is  ,to  have 
as  many  birds  as  possible  in  one  build¬ 
ing  and  in  large  pens.  The  time  and 
distance  studies  made  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1947  on  15  poultry  enter¬ 
prises  in  Wayne  and  Monroe  Counties 
in  New  York  State  brought  out  the 
fact  that  when  the  laying  stock  was 
located  in  several  places  around  the 
premises — which  was  the  case  on  most 
of  these  farms — 30  per  cent  of  the  time 
in  doing  chores  was  spent  in  traveling 
between  buildings. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  a  poultryman 
developed  an  enterprise,  he  usually  had 
one-story  buildings  and  placed  them 
over  quite  an  area.  It  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  build  a  house  for  250  or  500 
birds  and  locate  it  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  dwelling  and  several  hundred 
feet  from  another  building  holding  an 
equal  number  of  laying  birds.  The  main 
reasoh  for  this  was  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease;  the  other  was  to  give 
the  birds  ample  range. 

With  the  modern  rations  of  today,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  laying 
stock  a  range,  and  we  know  that  many 
of  the  diseases  with  which  we  have  to 


contend,  such  as  bronchitis  and  New¬ 
castle,  are  spread  so  easily  that  iso¬ 
lating  the  building  and  spreading  out 
the  laying  stock  in  units  in  separate 
buildings  over  a  wide  area  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  their  spread.  Therefore,  we  can 
make  use  of  the  greater  efficiency  by 
housing  all  the  stock  in  one  building 
when  we  plan  new  buildings.  By  this 
method  we  can  save  in  electric  wiring, 
in  water  lines,  watering  equipment  and 
other  equipment,  as  well  as  the  travel 
and  time  in  caring  for  the  flock.  Feed 
supplies  can  be  centralized. 

The  best  example  I  know  of  in  saving 
time  and  travel  while  doing  chores  is 
the  Mack  Brothers’  farm  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  new  buildings 
on  this  farm  is  60  feet  wide,  360  feet 
long  and  3  y2  stories  high.  The  building 
houses  21,000  birds  with  7,000  layers  in 
one  pen  on  each  floor.  With  carriers  to 
assist  in  gathering  eggs  and  feeding  of 
the  birds,  and  an  automatic  water  sup¬ 
ply,  it  is  possible  for  two  men  to  do  all 
the  chores  in  this  building.  In  other 
words,  one  man  can  take  care  of  10,000 
laying  birds.  This  would  be  impossible 
if  this  number  of  birds  was  scattered 
around  in  different  buildings. 


New  Type,  Low  Cost  Hen  House 


CHICKEN  farmer  William  Nuer- 
berger  (Bella’s  Farm),  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  has  combined  chicken  wire,  roof¬ 
ing  paper  and  good  old-fashioned 
know-how  into  a  practical,  easy-to- 
operate  hen  house,  at  a  cost  of  only 
45  cents  a  square  ft.  as  against  about 
$1.50  per  square  ft.  for  a  building  with 
regular  clapboard  siding.  This  strong, 
roomy,  durable  coop,  which  he  designed 
and  built  himself,  measures  150  feet 
by  30  feet. 

Its  modern,  efficient  layout  makes 
the  most  of  every  inch  of  space.  On  one 
side  a  row  of  sliding  windows  with 
counter  weights  furnishes  enough  fresh 
air  during  the  summer  to  keep  his 
flock  laying.  One  end  of  the  building  is 
given  over  to  a  service  and  storage 
room  for  fuel,  supplies,  tools  and  feed 
carrier.  At  the  other  end  an  entrance 
has  been  provided  large  enough  for  a 
truck  to  roll  through  when  needed,  for, 
early  summer  cleaning  and  other 
chores. 

Cost  of  a  low-hanging  feed  or  egg 
carrier  with  overhead  rail  came  to 
$100,  including  installation.  Coal  stoves 
for  heating  during  the  cold  winter 
months  were  bought  second-hand  for 
$100  (13  stoves).  The  roosts  were  built 
out  of  J  tree  limbs  from  the  nearby 
woods.  Building  frame  is  of  the  normal 
type,  sturdy  and  durable,  concrete 
foundation,  and  sandy  dirt  fill,  no  ce¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  the  outside  tar  paper 


and  chicken  wire  walls  can  be  covered 
over  at  any  time  with  clapboard,  or 
other  regular  material. 


The  owner  is  pleased  with  the  results.  He 
will  transfer  laying  hens  to  this  new 
type  house  this  summer,  as  he  did  las* 
year.  Note  the  chicken  wire  nailed  t° 
studs  to,  hold  roofing  paper  on  the  out¬ 
side. 


This  new  type  of  chicken  coop  construction,  although  very  low  in  cost,  has  given  3"“" 
results  in  the  last  year.  At  this  end  of  building,  owner-builder  has  provided  entrance 
large  enough  to  roll  in  with  a  truck  for  spring  cleaning. 
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A  tractor-powered  rotary  cutter,  equip¬ 
ped  with  two  steel  blades  that  turn 
corn  stalks,  brush  and  weeds  into 
shreds,  has  been  added  to  FORD 
MOTOR  COMPANY'S  farm  machinery 
line.  The  653-pound  machine  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Ford  tractor  and  is  low¬ 
ered  and  lifted  hydraulically.  The 
hardened  steel  alloy  blades  are  driven 
by  the  tractor  power-take-off,  and  a 
gauge  wheel  with  puncture  proof  tires 
provides  a  cutting  height  range  of  from 
two  to  10  inches. 


Liquid  petroleum  fuel  conversion  for 
the  POWERCRATER  engine  in  the  WD- 
45  tractor  is  announced  by  Allis- 
Chalmers. 

Equipment  is  installed  at  the  factory 
and  complies  with  all  state  fire  under¬ 
writers  codes  for  safe  operation  in  the 
field.  A  combination  carburetor  is  used 
for  either  gasoline  or  L-P  fuel. 


"BIG  THINGS  in  little  packages!"  com¬ 
ments  Arthur  E.  Snader,  paint  depart¬ 
ment  foreman  of  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  & 
BRO.  CO.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  who  com¬ 
pares  Myers'  new  streamlined  submer¬ 
sible  water  system  to  one  of  its  early 
Predecessors,  a  belt-driven  electric 
house  pump  built  back  in  1916.  The  old 
vertical  pump,  which  incidentally  still 
°perates,  was  able  to  bring  its  owner 
op  to  60  gallons  an  hour.  The  new  sub¬ 
mersible,  which  is  installed  deep  in  the 
wel|,  has  capacities  as  high  as  2950 
9Qllons  an  hour,  or  50  times  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 


This  is  Roxann,  the  6th  generation  of  descendants  from  Sally.  She  was  2  years  and 
1  month  old  when  the  picture  was  taken  and  was  just  starting  her  first  record. 


Seven  Cow  Generations 
On  One  Farm 


IN  the  October  15,  1949  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  we  printed 
pictures  of  five  cows  representing  five 
generations.  They  were  all  living  and 
were  owned  by  the  Saltsman  family  of 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Since  that  time  two  generations  have 
been  added  as  shown  by  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  on  this  page.  What  is  more  re¬ 
markable,  members  of  the  seven  gen¬ 
erations  are  still  alive.  Here  are  the 
records  of  the  first  five. 

1.  Sally.  Last  DHIA  record  at  15 
years,  3  months  of  age.  8,260  pounds 
of  milk;  383  pounds  of  fat. 

2.  Sally  Ann.  Record  at  12  years,  1 
month.  13,600  pounds  of  milk;  682 
pounds  of  fat. 

3.  Babs.  Record  at  9  years,  6  months. 
10,550  pounds  of  milk;  485  pounds  of 
fat. 

4.  Beauty.  Record  at  6  years,  6 
months.  10,390  pounds  of  milk;  536 
pounds  of  fat. 

5.  Mary  Ann.  Record  at  4  years,  2 
months.  9,670  of  milk;  440  pounds  of 
fat. 

One  of  the  costs  of  dairy  farming  is 
raising  or  buying  replacements  for 
about  20%  of  the  herd  every  year. 
Keeping  cows  in  the  herd  for  10  to  15 
years  would  cut  those  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  the  owner. 

Probably  the  two  most  common 
causes  of  culling  are  mastitis  and  low 
production.  However,  in  herds  that 


have  a  sound  mastitis  control  program 
and  where  there  is  a  sound  breeding 
program,  it  is  still  necessary  to  replace 
a  number  of  cows  every  year. 

There  has  been  considerable  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  or  not  longevity  is 
inherited.  If  it  isn’t,  perhaps  the  vigor 
to  resist  disease  is  inherited.  Anyway, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  un¬ 
usual  record  in  the  Saltsman  herd  is 
the  result  of  pure  luck. 

If  any  reader  has  a  cow  family  that 
can  duplicate  or  even  approach  this  re¬ 
cord,  be  sure  to  write.  If  you  have  pic¬ 
tures  or  can  get  them,  so  much  the 
better. 

—  A. A.  — 

DAIRYLAND  FESTIVAL 

For  nine  years  a  Dairyland  Festival 
has  been  held  in  Watertown,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  early  in  June.  This  is  a 
three-county  celebration  and  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Watertown  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  The  Holstein  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation,  Four-H  Clubs  and  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau. 

This  year  the  10th  Annual  Festival 
will  start  with  a  band  concert  and  a 
selection  of  the  Festival  Queen  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  6.  Other  features  of  the 
program  will  be  the  annual  parade  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  10,  the  State¬ 
wide  Women’s  Milking  Contest,  the 
Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Auction. 


Here  is  Lucky  Ann,  daughter  of  Roxann,  representing  the  7th  generation.  She  was 
born  February  8,  1954. 

The  two  pictures  on  this  page  and  the  figures  showing  the  records  of  members 
of  the  first  five  generations  certainly  depict  a  remarkable  cow  family. 


Two  Great  Harvest  Hands 
That  Make  Grain  Moving  Easy 


Jayhawk  ff  O  7  C 
Senior  fOlO 

Jayhawk  C97C 
Junior  I  3 

F.O.B.  Salina,  Kans. 
Plus  Federal  Tax 


Makes  Your  Truck  a  Dump  Truck 


SPIRAL  GRAIN  LOADER 


Completely  electric-hydraulic.  No  power  take-off. 
Dual  push  button  controls.  Operates  with  automatic 
transmissions,  manual  3  or  4  speed  transmissions 
and  on  6  or  12  volt  electrical  systems.  Two  models: 
7-ton  Jayhawk  Senior  for  1,  W2,  2-ton  trucks  with 
9  to  14  foot  bodies;  3-ton  Jayhawk  Junior  for  %,  %, 
1-ton  pickups  with  steel  express  or  farm  type 
bodies.  Unequalled  for  simplicity,  efficiency* 
easy  mounting 
and  low  cost. 


FAMOUS 


Improved  Design— Revised 
Prices -5  Different  Models 


Buy  Bazooka  and  you’ll  get  an  auger 
you  can  depend  on  for  many  years  of 
service.  Two  models  illustrated,  plus 
inexpensive  truck  unit,  high  elevation 
machine  and  the  all  purpose  Model  A-50 
with  famous  FLEX©  (flexible  shaft) 
DRIVE.  Sectional  tube  feature  and 
electric  drive  where  practicable.  High 
speed  sealed  bearings  throughout.  Drag 
augers  available. 


Distributed  and 
Stocked  by 
STONE  WELDING 
&  MACHINE  WORKS 
Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


Right:  Model 
C-50  upright 
tube  Bazooka 
for  permanent 
installations. 
Electric  drive. 


WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Since  1903  Dept.  |:ME1  Salina.  Kansas 


“Your  Best  Silo  Value”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting 
booklet  on  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


If  you’re  planning  on 
buying  another  Silo  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  popular 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo.  And  the  best  way 
to  begin  that  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  booklet. 

You’ll  find  it  helpful  and 
complete.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SAY 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


. 


(346)  22 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1954 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards 
ville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Apr.  1953.  Full  sister  made 
8979— 440  Jr2  305C  2x;  maternal  sister  10028—500  Jr2 
305C  2x;  paternal  sister  15581 — 747  Sr3  365C  2x  Na¬ 
tional  Record  Milk,  3rd  fat.  Son  of  Coldspring’s 
Romulus  Anchor,  25  AR  daughters  and  maternal  grand¬ 
son  of  Foremost  Peacemaker.  187  AR  daughters.  Also 
choice  well  bred  heifers  all  ages.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithnlle  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


BEEF  CATTLE  for  sale.  Three  animals  for  the  price 
of  one.  Hereford  cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred. 
Will  sell  one  or  several.  See  W.  W.  Wentz  on  Route  9 
— 4  miles  east  of  Kennebunkport,  Me. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  IIereford3  for  Sale:  20  yearling  bulls, 
30  yearling  heifers.  Shed  by  our  four  great  herd  sires. 
The  kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning. 
We  have  also  for  sale  200  yearling  grade  heifers  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y 

HEREFORDS — 2  registered  proven  bulls:  several  cows 
with  calves/  reasonable.  A.  B.  Price.  Sunnyfields  Here¬ 
ford  Farm,  Clarence.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS — Bred  cows— Yearling  heifers — One  fine 
yearling  bull,  polled.  Will  Perry,  Mgr.,  Cantitoe  Corn¬ 
ers,  Katonah,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  yearling  bulls,  polled.  II.  Ken¬ 
neth  Bowen,  Route  3,  Bath,  N.  Y.  Phone  Avoca,  6328. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  We  arc  offering  a  few  purebred  Angus 
priced  on  today’s  market.  ,f.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  Shetlands.  1954  weanlings  by  cham¬ 
pions.  $200.00  to  $450.00.  Top  show  prospects  and 
breeding  stock.  Our  ponies  love  children.  Wild  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm.  South  Byfield,  Mass. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  Service  boars,  150  lbs.  8 
weeks  old  pigs,  ready  to  ship.  Also  old  fashioned 
English  Shepherd  farm  dog,  bred  and  will  drive  most 
ail  animals.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentovvn,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  8481. 

RUGGED  PIGS.  Chester  White — Chester — Yorkshire. 
6-8  weeks — $15.00  each.  Carl  Anderson — Virginia  Road 
—Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  15887. 

FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Boars,  Gilts  and  Feeder  Pigs.  All 
breeds.  For  catalog  write:  Ralph  Bliek,  Sec.,  New 
York  State  Swine  Association,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer. 
Penna. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

ATTENTION  Dog  Owners:  Slaughtering  Plant  has  own 
formula  of  dog  food,  consisting  of  ground  liver,  kidneys, 
hearts,  boneless  beef,  and  boneless  veal,  packed  fresh 
frozen,  20  lb.  boxes,  14  cents  per  pound.  Wand  Co., 
.Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. _ 

TOY  PUPS.  Parakeet  and  cage,  $10.00.  Miller’s  K., 
Pine  City,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  Border  Collie  puppies.  Ideal  for  working 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry.  Donald  Kuney,  Springbrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
inquire.  Erwin  Willis.  North  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  approved,  pullorum  clean.  ,2S  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $7.95-100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or 
started  chicks,  up  to  6  weeks.  Write  for  complete  price 
list.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dep’t.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  vaising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

BIG  DANISH  Brown  Leghorns,  chicks,  eggs,  circular 
free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 

WHITE  ROCKS — Contest  proven  strain  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with  dams  official  records 
of  250-321  eggs.  U.  S.  Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free 
circular.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


RIQHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list  McGregor  Farm.  Maine.  N.  Y 


AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 
choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75  per  110 — $4.50  per  220 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery, 
Strausstown,  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supph 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


UOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
rears  ol  trapnesting  and  selection  back  ot  them.  Out 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  N  Y  Phone  Hobart 
5281, _ _ _ 

ZIMMER’S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  ^second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gallupvilie,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa 


PULLETS 


6-8  WEEK  OLD  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire  and  Sex 
Link  pullets,  for  delivery  in  May  and  June.  Phone 
754-F-14,  Churehville,  New  York.  ' 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2. 
Penna. 

STATE — OF — MAINE  Quality  Poults— Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 
TURKEY  Poults— Nebraskans.  Beltsville  Whites  Bronze 

and  White  Holland.  White  Pekin  Ducks  (The  famous 
L.I.  Strain) — Write  or  phone  Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East 
Moriches.  N.  Y.— Tel.  No.  Center  Morichee  3-0427. 


DUCKS 

$ 

DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
Richfield  2,  Pa _ 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00 
Fawns  $28.00.  llouens  50c  ea.  Aylesburys,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c.  Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse. 
White,  Brown  China  Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
Giant  Chicks.  Circular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm.  Drifting, 
Penna. 


GEESE 


GOSLINGS.  Gray  Toulouse,  White  Embdens.  Send  for 
1954  low  prices.  William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  2, 
New  York. 

GEESE,  Goslings,  Eggs— Dewlap,  Toulouse,  Pilgrim. 
Embden,  African  Buff  SeDastapol,  goslings  $2.00;  egys 
$1.00.  White  &  Brown  Chinese  goslings  $1.50.  eggs 
75c.  Ducks.  Ducklings,  Eggs— Giant  Rouen,  Pekin.  Buff. 
Crested  White,  Blue  Sweede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black 
East  India;  White,  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  Duck¬ 
lings  50c,  Eggs  20e.  White.  Fawn  and  White  Indian 
Runners,  Mallards,  Ducklings  25c,  Eggs  15c.  High  class, 
prize  winning  stock.  E.  T  Staines  N  Chili.  N.  Y 

BABY  GEESE — White  China  Purebred  Stock.  Reason¬ 
able.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Northnode  Farm,  West 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

PILGRIM  goslings  from  Exhibition  stock.  Frances 
Meddaugh,  Purling,  N.  Y. 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


VERMONT  Purq>  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  and  grade  A. 
Gallon,  $5.75.  Prepaid  3rd.  zone.  Rowley  Stevens, 
Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gallon:  half  gallon 
$3.75;  delivery  third  zone.  Maple  Lane  Farm,  East 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  5’ields,  require  little 
attention.  Big  Profits.  Stingproof  equipment.  Factory 
prices  save  25%.  Free  advice  from  experienced  bee  men. 
Free  catalogue.  Walter  Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering. 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7.  Concord,  N.  H 
Tel.  4498. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FASCINATING  Flower  Magazine  —  free — send  stamp. 
Tobe’s,  Niagara-on-Lhe-Lake  18,  Canada. 


PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  Plants:  Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Mar- 
globe  grown  from  New  Jersey  State  certified  seed,  $2.50 
thousand.  Pepper  Plants:*  California  Wonder  $4.00 
thousand  or  65c  hundred.  Hungarian.  Hot  Wax,  same 
price.  Cabbage:  Mid-Season.  Round  Dutch,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  $1.50  thousand.  White  Bermuda 
onion  plants.  $1.50.  Collard  Plants,  $1.50.  Quitman 
Plant  Co.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


STATE  Inspected  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants.  Howard 
(Premier).  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle,  Temple,  Robinson. 
25-$1.50„  50-$2.25;  100-$3.50.  Postpaid.  Franklin  Roberts. 
Boxford,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  Superfection ;  Streamliner;  Gem  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  50-$2.00,  Premier,  10O-$2.75.  Latham. 
Taylor,  Indian  Summer  raspberries,  100-$6.50;  Post¬ 
paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  State  Inspected  Vermont  grown  strawberry 
plants,  Catskill,  Howard  17  and  Temple,  50-$2.00; 
100-$3.15;  250-$7.00;  500-$12.00;  1,000-$21.00.  Super¬ 
fection  everbearing  50-$3.25;  100-$5.50.  Trimmed  ready 
to  set.  Red  Raspberry  plants,  large  Lathams,  25-$3,25; 
50-$5.50;  ino-$10.00;  500-$?5.00.  New  Durham  everbear¬ 
ing  25-$4.00 ;  50-$6.50 ;  100-$11.00.  Raspberries  are  very 
profitable  and  easy  to  grow.  Medium  size  plants  M 
price.  Instructions  included,  postpaid.  Glenn  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


BERRY  Plant  “Special"— Red  Raspberries:  12  Latham. 
6  Sunrise,  6  Indian  Summer — Everbearing.  Bearing  age. 
75  Premier  Strawberry  Plants — June  bearing.  25  Gem 
Everbearing  Strawberry  plants  Above  collection,  $4.49 
postpaid.  Also  Premier  Strawberry  plants,  $1.90—100, 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants,  $1.50-50,  $2.50— 
100.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants,  $1.75 — 12,  bearing 
age.  All  freshly  dug — postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett,  West 
Chazy,  N  Y 


BULBS  . 


GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed  colors,  about  20  varieties  of 
the  better  kinds.  Medium  size  $11.85  per  thousand, 
blooming  size  $7.65,  small  size  (not  bulblets)  $3.85. 
Bulblets,  $1.10  quart.  All  postpaid.  H.  E.  Gordon, 
Southold,  N.  Y. 


TULIPS — Discount  allowed  until  June  20th.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  Gent’s  Gardens,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


TERRIFIC  VALUE!  25  rainbow  garden  flower  and  5 
vegetable  seed  packets  $2.00.  Hi  Score  Sales  Co.,  41S 
East  53rd  St.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  upon  arrival.  J  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain. 
R.  D.  4.  N.  Y.  Tel  4-8282. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97.  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Xteiscb 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WOOL — Raw  Furs,  Highest  Market  Prices  Paid.  Ship 
Direct  to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Civil  and  Revolutionary  War  pistols.  Re¬ 
volvers.  powder  flasks,  ballet  moulds,  any  condition. 
Write  for  list  of  things  X  want.  Robert  Ellis,  RFD  1, 
Derry.  New  Hampshire. 


WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill 
for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and  knitting 
yarn.  Write  for  particulars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill, 
Shippensburg,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  United  States  Coins,  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York. 


CORPORATION  interested  in  farm  manager  experienced 
in  orchards  and  vineyards.  State  references,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  desired.  Write  to  Personnel  Department, 
Sunshine  Packing  Corporation,  North  East,  Penna. 


IIOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age  boys 
or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for  children, 
and  knack  for  working  with  them  are  essential.  Man 
has  additional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$300  plus  maintenance.  Year  ’round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  'City. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  l2-35c  Young  Photo  Service,  62C.  Schenectady  1, 
New  York. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  Days  —  Remember  Ray’s.  With  this 
ad — any  8-12-  or  16  exposure  roll  developed,  including 
Raytone  King  size  print  from  each  negative,  for  only 
35c.  America’s  Quality  Finishers  since  1920.  Ray’s 
Photo  Service,  Dept.  NE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

June  5  Issue . 

June  19  issue . 

July  3  Issue . 

...Closes  June  18 

July  17  Issue . 

REAL  ESTATE 

ROUTE  20:  Seven  room  house,  bath,  attached  garage 
16  acres,  business  location ;  $9,500.  Owner.  E.  Mawbv 
Rt.  1,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. 


DAIRY  or  poultry  farm,  14S  acres,  well  located  ob 
macadam  road,  N.  West  Chenango  Co.  Large  drive  - 
through  barn.  12  room  house,  spring  water,  electricity 
50  acres  rich  bottom  land,  98  acres  pasture,  wood  lot 
Brook  and  trout  stream.  School  bus  and  milk  piek-up 
service.  Write:  Letta  Parslow,  Lincklaen,  New  York. 


MODERN  130  Acre  Dairy  and  Poultry  farm,  40  Hoi- 
steins  and  4.000  layers.  Jacob  Yaeger,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York. 


185  ACRES,  fertile  farm.  Silo,  tractor,  equipment. 
Modern  house.  Direct  from  owner.  $8,500.00.  Charles 
Underwood,  Treadwell,  New  York. 


IN  BEAUTIFUL  Finger  Lakes  region.  143  acres,  20 
woods.  Basement  bam.  20  Louden  stanchions,  silo,  litter 
carrier,  ensilage  carrier.  Eleven  room  house,  bath,  steam 
heat.  Four  miles  Watkins  Glen.  To  settle  estate.  Roll 
Realty,  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 


RETIREMENT  property  in  beautiful  Watkins  Glen. 
Five  apartments  overlooking  lake.  2  acres  land  Over 
$200.00  monthly  income.  Only  $12,500.00.  Write:  Ruth 
Freeman.  Watkins  Glen,  New  York  for  details. 


RETIREMENT  HOME,  easy  payments,  nothing  down. 
Garden,  Chickens.  List  free,  l’array,  Brierhill,  Penna. 


4  ROOM  Cottage  partly  furnished.  1  mile  front  paper 
mill  town.  Fully  insulated.  City  water,  electricity.  4 
acres  of  land.  Price  $1,800.00.  Write  to  Mrs.  Hazel 
Hall,  Kingfield,  Maine. 


FREE  PICTURE  Catalog  of  Fmger  Lakes  Farms, 
Country  and  Village  homes.  Small  and  Large  acreage; 
all  types.  J  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRE  Poultry  and  grain  farm  near  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  multi-storied  housing  for  2.300  layers;  non- 
freezing  water  piped  to  pens;  large  storage  barn;  mod¬ 
ernized  10-room  house,  hath,  telephone,  electric  in  all 
buildings:  drilled  well;  pine  timber;  Greyhound  and 
school  buses  at  door;  easy  terms.  Write  owner,  Harry 
Howden,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 235-aere  dairy  farm  with  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  good  land,  large  pasture,  house,  bam,  silo,  other 
buildings.  Lyle  McKean,  Tidioute,  Pennsylvania. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY :  Going  farm — fully  equipped,  same 
owner  the  past  40  years,  wants  to  retire,  166  acres 
land,  2  houses,  hams,  52  head  stock,  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  combine,  all  for  only  $60,000,00.  W.  W.  Bates 
Agency,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms.  Homes, 
Businesses,  34  states  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest ;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty, 
255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  Yolk  10.  N  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SILOS — Fair  prices,  Prompt  sendee.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Tractors— Farm— Garden — Construction  ■& 
all  types  of  farm  machinery.  Balers  —  Combines  — 
Mowers  —  Rakes  —  Plow’s  —  Harrows — Pickers — Cora 
Binders.  Phil  Gardiner— World  Famous  for  Bargains, 
now  offers  credit  terms  oi  25%  down  and  2  years  to 
pay,  or  cash  deals  at  Wholesale  prices  to  retail  buyers. 
We  buy  and  sell  all  makes  of  new  tractors  or  farm 
machinery  or  balers.  We  buy  and  sell  all  makes  of 
used  tractors  or  farm  machinery  or  balers.  We  can  get 
it  for  you  and  save  you  a  Buck  and  we  are  easy  to 
deal  with.  Write  us,  visit  us  or  phone  Phil  Gardiner, 
10  Acres  Farm  Machinery,  Jeeps  &  Autos,  Bulldozers 
&  loaders. ^at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  5-6291,  5-4831  or 
5-4444.  We  deliver  any  state.  We  deal  with  the  easiest 
of  the  easy  and  with  the  toughest  ot  the  tough.  We 
deal  with  normal  people,  too.  Try  a  deal  with  Friendly 
Phil  of  Mullica  Hill. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins,  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather.  7x9 — $5.04;  8x12 — $7.6S;  12x14  $13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE— New  Heavy  Duty  2  inch  Overhead  ^  Doors 
complete  with  all  hardware,  Two-8’6”  wide  x  11  high, 
One-9’  wide  x  11’  high.  Phone— Hoosick  Falls  S72J, 
Kenneth  Lester,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  1200  ft.,  coil  of  Inch  and  three- 
quarter  Manila  Rope,  used  once.  Will  sell  for  $200.  _ 
Kenneth  Lester,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  Iloosic 
Falls  872J. 


T-20  CRAWLER— new  motor,  $395.00.  H  and  M  trac¬ 
tors — like  new,  $750.00  and  up.  Will  deliver,  tiareni'i 
Wilson  &  Sons,  Kimberton,  Penna.  Phoenixville 

STAPLES— Galvanized — Government  Surplus  2  -85.0-, 
100  lb.  keg.  Thomson’s  Surplus,  Newington,  Conn. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale— Tremendous  savings.  Ccvera- 
inent,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  ' ’’ 

compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws  bin 
Lars,  tools,  hundreds  Items.  Illustrated  catalog  r 
Surplus  Center,  851-  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


BROADCASTER— Fertilizer— Lime-Seed  —  Factory 

you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot, 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction— special  Wtch— no  ' 

agitator  —  gives  exact  spreading— 50  to  8v,u“  A. 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12,000  working  in  28  s 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Moore  Manufacturing 
Swedesboro,  N.  J.  


KNIVES— Forage  Harvester,  Silo  Filler.  Highest  quail  .• 
John  Deere,  Case,  Papec,  Skyline,  McCormick.  - 
Holland,  $4.50  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  ‘  ' 

Postpaid.  C.O.D.  postage  added.  Agricultural 
Baldwlnsville,  N.  Y. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


W 


|ITH  more  or  less  rain  all  over 
the  country,  the  immediate 
threat  of  livestock  overmar¬ 
keting  has  gone.  To  predict 
that  this  will  not  be  a  drought  year 
with  its  upsets  in  marketing  would 
nevertheless  be  foolish.  Under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  now,  there  is  no  meat  shortage 
in  sight  and  no  great  price  changes 
for  livestock  probable  except  perhaps 
on  hogs. 


Hogs  are  pounding  at  the  30-cent- 
per-pound  door  and  they  may  make  it. 
If  so,  it  will  be  sooner  rather  than 
later.  This  hog  price  has*  come  as  a 
surprise  to  everyone.  Optimistically  it 
does  show  two  things :  That  people  will 
buy  “the  highest  priced  meat”  if  they 
want  it,  and  that  they  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it.  You  just  cannot  figure 
we  are  in — or  about  to  get  in — much 
of  a  slump  if  you  have  been  hatching 
the  hog  market  in  the  last  few  months. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


KEEP  TOUR  tiller  blades  sharp  with  "Ideal”  disc 
sharpener, .  a  marvelous  tool  on  the  field  $34.95.  Hi- 
Score  Sales  Co.,  418  East  53rd  St.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  Used  Equipment  from  your  Caterpillar  dealer, 
Casellini -Venable  Corp.— An  excellent  stock  of  quality 
used  machinery — most  having  been  taken  in  trade  on 
new  Caterpillar  machinery.  Ail  guaranteed  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  as  listed — your  assurance  of  the  best  in  used 
equipment.  Caterpillar  D8 — 2U  Series  with  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer,  good  condition,  needs  few  repairs,  very  rea¬ 
sonable  as  is.  Caterpillar  1)4-44” — 5T  Series  with  La- 
Plant  Choate  Hydraulic  Angledozer,  reconditioned. 
Caterpillar  D4-60”  —  £T  Series  with  LaPlant  Choate 
Angledozer,  reconditioned.  Caterpillar  D8 — IH  Series 
with  LeTourneau  Cable  Bulldozer,  good  condition, 
very  reasonable.  Allis-Chalmers  HD7W  with  Baker  Bull¬ 
dozer,  good  condition,  cheap.  2 — Dodge  3  ton  Dump 
Trucks,  one  model  WRA,  one  Model  WKA,  new  1947, 
one  with  10:00-20  tires,  other  11:00-20,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  reasonable.  Allis-Chalmers  HD-9  tractor  with 
Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  new  1952,  excellent  condition. 
Bucyrus-Erie  22B  Shovel  %  yd.  with  shovel  front  and 
crane  boom,  new  1946,  CaterpiUar  Diesel  Power,  very 
good,  reasonable.  Case  VAI  tractor  with  Lull  Shovel- 
loader  3A,  with  cab.  Byers  Model  S3 — %  yd.  shovel, 
new  1952  with  GM  Diesel  Engine,  like  new,  can  be 
bought  right.  International  TD14  tractor,  new  1949, 
with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  good  condition,,  reasonable. 
Cletrac  HG  Crawler  tractor,  bare.  Several  good  used 
motor  graders,  Caterpillar  and  Galion.  All  Units  Offered 
F.O.B.  Barre,  Vt.  Many  other  items  to  choose  from  .  .  . 
write,  wire,  phone  your  needs  today!  Casellini -Venable 
Corp.,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5’  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15o  each /  at  yard. 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  Narcellus,  N.  Phone  6S3121.  Closed  Sunday. 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  ali  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c.  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings.  blankets,  towels,  sheets 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 


100%  WOOL  black  cloth.  Ifight  weight,  not  heavy 
Melton.  Excellent  for  hooking,  braiding,  or  garments. 
56  inches  wide.  $1.40  yard  bargain,  retail  price  around 
$4.00  yard.  Minimum  order,  3  yards.  Add  50c  for  post¬ 
age.  Any  difference  will  be  refunded.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Streets, 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


STAINLESS  steel,  vaporless  3% -quart  saucepan.  $9.50; 
one,  $7;  two,  $8.50;  six,  $14.50.  Pressure  cookers,  drip- 
olators,  percolators.  Majors,  226  Durant,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts. 


COLORFUL  new  Bug  Strips,  wool  nylon  cotton.  4  lb.. 
$3.00— prepaid.  K.  Williams,  Box  45,  lthinebeck,  N.  Y. 

FREE  GIFT  with  3  crochet  edged  hankies  $1.00.  Den¬ 
nings  Products,  East  Randolph,  Vermont. 

WAXED  Roses — 75c  dozen — Sweet  Peas  —  45c  dozen. 
Eva  Wise — Bradford,  New  Hampshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 
Route  4,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

STEEL  Quonset  Huts,  20’x48’  with  windows,  excellent 
chicken  coop,  barn,  storage,  shop,  dormitory.  Delivered 
lree  150  miles.  $600.00.  Nelson,  -Croton,  N.  S.  1-4357. 

QIIAIH  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
?  “°me  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
duction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty's,  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
New  York. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  chance  that 
30-cent  hogs  will  continue  all  year. 

Our  cow  situation,  probably  of  the 
greatest  general  farm  interest  in  the 
Northeast,  is  highly  controversial  right 
now.  With  summer  months  ahead,  the 
demand  for  dairy  products  such  as  ice 
cream  increases,  and  the  demand  for 
processed  low-costing  meat  also  in¬ 
creases —  (cow  meat),  hot  dogs,  ham¬ 
burgers,  cold  cuts,  etc.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  feel  that  cow  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance.  With  the  South  and  Southwest 
oversupplied  with  the  kind  of  cattle 
that  compete  with  slaughter  cows  and 
with  these  animals  a  threat  over  the 
cow  price  (for  they  will  soon  be  arriv¬ 
ing  at  all  markets)  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
feel  that  cow  prices  will  not  advance 
except  possibly  between  now  and  the 
arrival  of  the  southern  cattle.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  argued  by  this  group  that 
a  great  many  of  our  Northeast  cows 
will  be  forced  to  market  before  next 
winter  because  the  lower  price  of  milk 
and  milk  products  demand  that  low- 
producing  cows  be  moved  off  farms. 
Take  your  pick,  but  it  does  appear  as 
if  we  cannot  expect  much  higher  beef 
prices  of  any  kind  unless  we  have  an 
unpredictable  upheaval  of  some  kind. 

It  would  appear  that  our  Northeast 
grass  and  hay  crop  is  again  assured. 
This  just  naturally  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  it  should  be  fed  to.  First, 
feed  it  you  must;  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  anything  else  with  it.  So  again  we 
northeasterners  with  our  almost  sure 
crops  can  fall  back  on  the  one  sure 
farming  gamble.  “No  one  ever  went 
broke  making  light,  young  immature 
animals  into  weightier  ones.” 

Consumer  Talks 

I  think  that  two  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Readers  Digest  this 
month  should  interest  all  of  us.  In  the 
first  one  a  lady  complains  that  when 
food  is  short  she  has  to  overpay  for  it 
and  when  it  is  in  surplus  the  govern¬ 
ment  controls  the  price  or  buys  it  up 
and  she  has  to  continue  overpaying  for 
it.  She  says,  “Heads  I  lose;  tails  I  lose,” 
"and  she  is  right.  How  long  she  will  ac¬ 
cept  this  sort  of  situation  only  she 
knows,  but  when  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  stop  it  she  can  and  will. 

The  second  article  is  about  the  cattle¬ 
men  who  took  the  greatest  break  and 
the  heaviest  losses  on  their  cattle  in 
history,  but  fought  price  control  while 
they  were  doing  it  Today  they  are  on 
their  feet  again  and  without  storage 
surpluses  while  everything  that  went 
under  controls  is  still  in  deep  trouble. 


ACTIVE  ACRES 
SELECTED  HEIFER  SALE 

Pure  Bred  Brown  Swiss  —  40  head 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton 

Monday,  May  31st,  12:00  o'clock 

Daughters  of  "Excellent"  cows  and  pro¬ 
duction  records  up  to  975  pounds  butter- 
fat.  Daughters  of  "Excellent"  and  proven 
plus  sires.  Pedigrees  by  Norman  Magnus- 
sen.  —  Auctioneer,  Tom  Whittaker 
Get  catalogues  from  George  DeVoe,  New 
Milford,  Connecticut. 

ACTIVE  ACRES 

Box  1032,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Ride  in  Safety  this  Summer 


Equip  Your  Car 
with 

UNICO 

Premium  Cushion 

TIRES 

Low  pressure— easier  riding 
Hugs  road  for  quick,  safe  stops 
Better  traction— easier  steering 


Black  or  White  Sidewalls  available 

See  Your  G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCY 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Farm  Machinery  Auction 
'  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1954 

12:30  P.M.  D.S.T. 

On  the  Cato  Road,  Vi  Mile  North  of 
Weedsport,  New  York. 

Having  decided  to  discontinue  farming, 
will  sell: 

60  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  60 

33  Milch  Cows,  many  Fresh  or  Close  up.  Balance  Fall 
Freshening;  5  Bred  Heifers:  I  Bull;  Balance  Yearlings 
and  Heifer  Calves.  One  of  Cayuga  County’s  outstanding 
production  herds.  An  opportunity  to  raise  your  test. 
Foundation  from  the  Howard  P.  Roberts  herd  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County. 

Complete  line  of  Farm  Machinery  to  be  sold.  Cattle 
will  be  sold  under  tent. 

TERMS:  CASH  KENNETH  STEVENSON,  Owner 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

_ Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer _ 


BROWN  SWISS  SALES 

FRANK  D.  NORTHRUP  DISPERSAL 

May  24,  1954 — 12:30  at  the  farm  near  Inter¬ 
laken,  New  York. 

50  HEAD  -  ALL  AGES 

T.B.  Accredited — Bangs  Certified 


WATERPROOFS! 

INSULATES! 


“DON’T  WEAR  WORN  SHOES” 


Everywhere  Housewives,  Farmers  and  City  Folks  are 
Ordering  “DURLKEM  SHOE  SAVER”  to  Protect  Shoe 
Leather  Against  Weather,  Moisture,  Bacteria,  and 
Wear.  Over  a  Million  Satisfied  Customers.  Safe  to  Use. 
Directions  With  Package.  Save  Money  .  .  .  Get  an 
Extra  Pair  of  Shoes  for  Only  Pennies!  Mail  $1.00  Bill 
Today  for  Your  Shoe  Saver.  Treats  8  Shoes.  Immediate 
Delivery. 

THE  DUROKEM  COMPANY 
12616  Edmonton  Cleveland  8,  Ohio 


BIRCHLAND  FARMS  MILKING 
HERD  DISPERSAL 

June  12,  1954  —  12:30  at  the  farm  near 
Corning,  New  York. 

40  HEAD 

T.B.  Accredited — Bangs  Certified 

For  catalog,  write 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN,  MGR. 

Lake  Mills,  —  —  Wisconsin 


CALF  SCOURS 


)ue  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
preads  a  soothing,  protec- 
ive  coating,  on  irritated 
tomach  and  intestinal  walls 
o  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
imple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
>1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
>ostpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

- n  r  u _ e  u  V 


Dr.  N a i] tor's 

DIRENE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD 
CATTLE  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  19S4 

1:00  P.M.  D.S.T.  r 

On  the  Willow  Hill  Rd.?  1  Mile  Southeast  of 
Borodino,  10  miles  South  of  Marcellus,  10 
Miles  Southeast  of  Skdneateles,  just  off  Route 
21. 

45  HEAD  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  45 
17  Young  polled  Cows,  mostly  by  Russell 
Model  8,  with  calves  by  side;  One  Horned 
Bull,  3  yrs.  old  by  Carlos  D  Mixer  and  out  of 
L  M  F  Royal  Belle,  from  Larchmeadow  Farm, 
Lakeville,  Conn.;  8  Beautiful  polled  yearling 
daughters  of  this  sire  selling;  Foundation  cows 
from  Alex  Debruque  herd  at  Canastota.  This 
is  an  excellent  herd. 

TERMS:  CASH  Melvin  D.  Rowell,  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &  100 
ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of  all 
Vegetable  Plants  sent  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO. 

Dept.  101  -  -  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-5  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  '’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75’  high:  or  1500  G PH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  14.  New  Jersey 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED  SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 
SHOW  AND  SALE-JUNE  26,  1954-Show  8:30  A.M.-Sale  Time  12:30  P.M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion — CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Suffolk;  Hampshire;  Corriedale;  Shropshire;  Dorset;  Cheviot;  Oxford;  Columbia;  Montadale. 
COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

For  catalog  write  to:  Joseph  Lawson,  Sale  Mgr.,  Pavilion,  New  York 


(348)  24 
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CAN  tutd 


nT’S  time  again  to  think  about 
stocking  your  shelves  and 
freezer  with  foods  you  will 
want  to  enjoy  long  after  the 
“fresh  season”  is  over.  Before 
you  start  be  sure  to  look  over  your 
equipment  so  that  everything  will  be  in 
readiness  on  that  morning  when  the 
first  food  is  ready  to  pop  into  the  can 
or  freezer.  Remember  these  things: 

1.  Check  your  supply  and  condition 
of  canning  jars,  new  rubber  rings, 
metal  lids,  and  water  bath. 

2.  See  that  your  pressure  canner  is 
in  •good  working  condition  and  that  the 
pressure  gauge  is  accurate. 

3.  Have  on  hand  an  assortment  of 
wrappings  and  containers  for  freezing, 
as  well  as  the  right  equipment  for  pre¬ 
paring,  blanching  and  cooling  foods, 
and  for  measuring,  filling,  and  sealing 
containers.  (You  may  want  to  buy  one 
of  the  home  freezing  packaging  kits 
now  available,  so  that  you  can  do  a 
little  experimenting  to  see  what  fits 
your  needs  best.) 

High  quality  food  is  the  starting 
point  for  a  good  product.  What  you  can 
get  out  of  your  freezer  or  cans  will  be 
just  what  you  put  into  them.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  of  food  are  better  than  others, 
and  the  stage  of  maturity  and  firmness 
also  affects  the  product.  Remember 
that  food  is  at  its  best  immediately 
after  harvesting,  so  lose  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  it  fast  and  fresh  into  the  can  or 
freezer. 

CANNING  HINTS 

When  you  can,  you  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  different  kinds  of  foods  need 
different  amounts  of  heat  and  different 
temperatures.  You  may  use  a  boiling 
water  bath  with  its  temperature  of  212° 
for  fruits  and  tomatoes  because  their 
acid  content  helps  in  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Canning  specialists  recommend  a 
steam  pressure  cooker  for  all  vege¬ 
tables  except  tomatoes  as  a  higher  than 
212°  temperature  is  necessary  to  kill 
the  spores  of  bacteria  present  in  them. 
They  do  not  recommend  oven  canning 
or  the  “open  kettle”  method  of  canning 
or  the  use  of  any  canning  powders  or 
preservatives. 

You  may  pack  fruits  and  tomatoes 
either  cold  or  preheated  but  it  is  better 
to  heat  Vegetables  before  packing  them 
into  cans.  Wash  jars  thoroughly  in  hot 
soapy  water  and  rinse  in  hot  water; 
discard  any  chipped  jars  and  lids.  Use 
new  jar  rubbers  and  metal  lids  and  fol¬ 
low  the  manufacturer’s  directions  for 
preparing  metal  lids  (whether  to  boil 
or  just  dip  in  hot  water). 

Heat  jars  in  clean  hot  \yater  just  be¬ 
fore  using  and  follow  directions  care¬ 
fully  for  preparing  and  packing  any 
particular  food.  Leave  y2- inch  head 
space  for  most  foods;  14 -inch  for  apple 
sauce  and  fruit  purees;  1-inch  for  corn, 
peas,  and  limas;  none  for  hot  fruit 
juices  and  hot  tomato  juice.  Before  ad¬ 
justing  lid,  work  out  bubbles  in  the 
can  with  a  silver  knife  and  wipe  off  the 
sealing  surface  of  the  jar.  Process  the 
time  directed. 

FREEZING  VEGETABLES 

When  you  prepare  vegetables  for 
freezing,  blanching  or  scalding  is  a 
must  to  inactivate  enzymes  which 
would  cause  loss  of  flavor,  color,  and 
some  vitamins.  Blanching  also  height¬ 
ens  the  color,  slightly  softens  the  vege¬ 
tables  (making  final  cooking  time  less) , 
and  increases  the  keeping  quality. 
Heating  shrinks  the  vegetables  and 
makes  packing  easier.  Use  1  gallon  of 
boiling  water  for  scalding  1  pound  of 
non-leaf y  vegetables;  2  gallons  for  1 
pound  of  leafy  vegetables.  Use  a  large 
kettle  with  cover  and  a  wire  basket  (or 


a  large  piece  of  cheesecloth)  to  hold 
the  vegetable,  and  return  the  water  to 
boiling  as  quickly  as  possible,  lifting 
basket  up  and  down  frequently.  Start 
counting  blanching  time  after  the  water 
returns  to  boil.  Chill  vegetables  quickly 
by  plunging  basket  into  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  running  water,  drain  well, 
package,  leaving  about  14 -inch  head 
space  and  freeze  immediately. 


FREEZE 

ALBERTA  IK  Sift  A  EKE  ETON 


FREEZING  FRUITS 

Better  flavor  and  texture  are  ob¬ 
tained  with  fruits  if  they  are  packed  in 
a  sugar  sirup  or  mixed  with  dry  sugar 
to  draw  out  enough  juice  to  cover  the 
fruit.  Work  quickly,  handle  fruit  care¬ 
fully,  keep  air  from  fruit  by  keeping 
it  covered  with  juice  or  sirup  if  you 
want  a  good  product.  You  may  want  to 
add  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C),  avail¬ 
able  at  drug  stores  or  where  freezer 
supplies  are  sold,  to  some  fruits,  such 
as  peaches  and  apples,  to  preserve  color 
and  flavor. 

When  using  sirup  make  it  ahead  of 
time  and  chill  it.  A  very  thin  sirup  is 
made  with  1  cup  sugar  to  4  cups  water; 
a  thin  one  with  2  cups;  a  medium  one 
with  3  cups;  and  a  thick  one  with  4 
cups  of  sugar.  Add  y2  teaspoon  salt 
for  each  quart  of  sirup.  In  filling  con¬ 
tainers  leave  about  y2- inch  head  space 
for  expansion  (in  glass  jars  y2  to  % 
inch  for  foods  with  liquid).  Fruits  in 
sirup  require  more  head  space  than 
vegetables.  It  is  also  well  to  fill  in  air 
space  between  fruit  and  box  cover  with 
crumpled  wax  paper  to  keep  fruit  under 
sirup. 


When  packing  strawberries 
for  freezing,  place  small 
piece  of  crumpled  wax 
paper  on  top  of  fruit  in 
freezer  jar  or  other  con¬ 
tainer  to  hold  it  under 
sirup. 


Here  are  directions  for  freezing  and 
canning  early  vegetables  and  fruits : 

ASPARAGUS 

Freezing 

1.  Select  young  tender  stalks  with  com¬ 
pact  tips  (iy2 -pounds  fresh  for  1 
pint).  Cut  in  5-inch  lengths.  Sort 
according  to  thickness  of  stalks. 

2.  Wash  thoroughly  in  cold  running 
water. 

3.  Scald  in  boiling  water:  small  stalks 
for  2  minutes;  medium  stalks  3  min¬ 
utes;  large  stalks  4  minutes. 

4.  Cool  quickly  in  cold  running  water 
and  drain. 

5.  Pack  into  containers.  Alternate 
tips  and  stem  ends  of  spears.  Leave 
no  head  space. 

OR 

Arrange  spears  with  heads  in  alter¬ 
nate  directions  on  moisture-vaporproof 
paper,  roll  up,  and  seal  tightly. 

6.  Label  and  freeze. 

Asparagus  may  be  cut  in  1-inch 
pieces  and  scalded  and  packed  as  above. 

Canning 

1.  Select  and  treat  as  for  freezing  (1  14- 
2  pounds  fresh  for  1  pint). 

2.  Cut  stalks  to  fit  upright  in  can. 

3.  Tie  in  bunches  of  about  20  stalks. 
Stand  bunches  upright  in  boiling 


water  to  bottom  of  tips  and  heat  3 
minutes;  turn  over  and  heat  14 
minute. 

4.  Remove  string  and  pack  tips  up 
in  jar.  OR  Cut  asparagus  in  1-inch 
pieces,  preheat,  and  pack  as  above. 

5.  Add  y2  teaspoon  salt  per  pint. 

6.  Cover  with  boiling  liquid.  Leave 
x/2  -inch  head  space. 

7.  Adjust  lids.  Process  at  10  pounds 
pressure:  pints,  25  minutes;  quarts, 
35  minutes. 

Boiling  water  bath  (not  recommend¬ 
ed)  :  2  hours. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Freezing 

1.  Select  firm,  ripe  berries  (1  y2  quarts 
fresh  for  1  quart). 

2.  Wash  berries,  a  few  at  a  time  in 
cold  water.  Lift  out  gently  and 
drain. 

3.  Remove  hulls.  Cut  berries  in  half 
lengthwise  into  a  shallow  pan. 

4.  Sprinkle  sugar  over  berries:  y2  cup 
sugar  to  each  quart  (1  y2  pounds)  of 
berries  or  1  pound  sugar  to  every 
4  to  5  pounds  of  berries. 

5.  Turn  berries  over  and  over  carefully 
until  sugar  is  dissolved. 

OR 

Pack  whole  in  medium  or  thick  sirup. 


Use  a  silver  knife  to  guide  the  last  stalk 
of  asparagus  into  place  and  to  remove 
air  bubbles.  Photos:  Ball  Brothers  Co. 

6.  Pack  berries  in  container.  Leave  14 
to  1-inch  head  space. 

7.  Seal,  label,  and  freeze  promptly. 

RHUBARB 

Freezing 

1.  Select  firm,  tender  stalks  of  rhu¬ 
barb  (2  quarts  fresh  for  1  quart). 

2.  Wash,  trim,  and  cut  in  1  or  2  inch 
pieces; 

3.  Scald  rhubarb  in  boiling  water  for  1 
to  1  y2  minutes. 

4.  Cool  thoroughly,  package,  label,  and 

freeze  OR 

Cover  the  neated  rhubarb  with  me¬ 
dium  or  thick  sirup  before  cooling, 
packaging,  and  freezing.  Leave  %  to  1 
inch  head  space. 

Unscalded  rhubarb  may  be  packed 
dry  in  1  part  of  sugar  to  4  to  5  parts 
of  rhubarb  or  in  medium  or  thick  sirup. 
It  may  also  be  packed  without  sugar. 

Canning 

1.  Select  as  for  freezing  (1%  pounds 
fresh  for  1  pint). 

2.  Wash  and  cut  in  y2  to  2  inch  pieces. 

3.  Dip  in  boiling  water  for  1  minute. 

4.  Pack  tightly  in  clean,  hot  jars. 

5.  Cover  with  thick  boiling  sirup  — 
about  %  cup  sirup  per  quart. 

6.  Leave  14 -inch  head  space. 

7.  Adjust  lids.  Process  in  boiling  water 
bath:  pints,  20  minutes;  quarts,  25 
minutes 

OR  Pack  Hot 

1.  Add  y2  cup  sugar  to  1  quart  of  raw, 
cut  rhubarb. 

2.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes  to  draw 
juice. 

3.  Bring  to  a  boil  or  bake  covered  un¬ 
til  slightly  tender. 

4.  Pack  hot  into  clean,  hot  jars. 

5.  Adjust  lids.  Process  in  boiling  water 
bath:  pints  and  quarts,  10  minutes. 
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2074.  Especially  designed  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure  is  this  dress  with 
the  soft  touch  and  with  its  own 
lapeled,  buttoned  bolero.  Sizes  are  12% 
to  24%.  Size  16%:  Ensemble  takes  4% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

2030.  Either  the  three-quarter¬ 
sleeved  dress  with  collar  or  the  sweet¬ 
heart  neckline  style  with  cap  sleeves 
can  be  made  easily  in  sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  Sweetheart  neckline,  cap 
sleeves,  4%  yds.  35-in. 

2793.  Casual  with  versatile  neck¬ 
lines,  including  turtle  neck  style,  off- 
the-shoulder  V-neck,  and  wing-collar 
design.  Sizes  are  10  to  20.  Size  16: 
short-sleeved  dress  with  low  neck, 


takes  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

2459.  A  travel-light  team  for  days 
under  the  sun!  Shorts,  halter-top, 
front-button  skirt  and  raglan  sleeved 
blouse.  Each  piece  is  easy  and  will  give 
you  a  key  to  an  all-season  wardrobe. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Five  pieces  in 
one  fabric,  5%  yds.  35-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
new  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK 
which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  at¬ 
tractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Frank  Hoffman  of  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York  and  Central 
Hudson  Farm  Representative  Malcolm  Sargent  inspect 
a  new  bulk  milk  cooler  on  the  Hoffman  farm. 

NEW  RECORDS  IN 
FARM  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

1953  found  more  than  99%  of  the  farms  in  the 
Central  Hudson  area  having  electric  service  available. 

This  record  (one, of  the  nation’s  best)  Was  made  with- 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Serve  Spiced  Cherries  with  your  next 
Baked  Ham.  Thicken  juice  from  can  of 
sour  cherries  with  cornstarch  and  su¬ 
gar,  adding  a  few  cloves  and  pieces  of 
stick  cinnamon  during  cooking,  and 
add  the  cherries  and  some  red  food 
coloring  if  desired. 

Small  balls  of  cream  cheese  rolled  in 
chopped  nuts  and  molded  with  straw¬ 
berries  in  strawberry  flavored  gelatin 
makes  a  beautiful  and  tasty  salad. 

This  Main  Dish  comes  from  the  Rice 
Consumer  Service:  Combine  1  cup  each 
°f  cut  up  chicken  and  ham,  one  can  of 
chicken  gumbo  soup,  %  cup  water,  3 
cups  cooked  rice,  2  tablespoons  chop¬ 
ped  pimtento.  Place  in  a  casserole,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  heated. 
For  a  special  topping,  add  pineapple 
slices  studded  with  whole  cloves,  dotted 
with  butter  and  sprinkled  with  brown 
sugar  and  place  under  broiler  until 
browned. 

Buy  package  of  foil  dishes  in  various 
sizes  and  use  for  freezing  left-overs. 

Pep  up  canned  vegetables:  Add 
French  dressing,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce  to  heat- 
ed  green  beans;  %  teaspoon  mixed 
herbs  to  melted  butter  for  peas;  a  few 


sauteed  mushrooms  to  whole  kernel 
corn;  pickle  relish  to  butter  for  wax 
beans. 

Cooking  Hints:  Keep  beef  and  chick¬ 
en  bouillon  cubes  on  hand  to  pep  up 
weak  gravy,  or  to  make  stock  called 
for  in  some  recipes,  or  to  thicken  for 
gravy.  Use  canned  creamed  soups  di¬ 
luted  in  place  of  cream  sauce:  try 
thinned  mushroom  soup  in  place  of 
milk  or  cream  sauce  for  scalloped  po¬ 
tatoes.  When  broiling  or  baking  fish, 
line  pan  with  foil  and  transfer  foil  and 
fish  to  serving  plate.  Mold  your  refrig¬ 
erator  cookies  in  ice  cube  tray;  lay 
strip  of  foil  lengthwise  of  pan  to  make 
removal  easy.  This  foil  strip  works 
with  salad  too. 

Fi’eeze  left-over  waffles  in  plastic 
bags.  Heat  in  toaster  or  in  closed  paper 
bag  in  oven  to  serve.  Roll-  out  extra 
crusts  when  making  pies  (about  1%  to 
2  inches  larger  than  pan)  to  place  in 
freezer.  Place  circles  of  dough  between 
waxed  paper  and  wrap  flat  in  foil  or 
place  in  large  bags  and  seal.  Freeze 
flat  or  roll  over  cardboard  paper  towel 
roller  (not  more  than  2  crusts)  and 
freeze.  Defrost  to  unroll  and  fit  over 
pie  tin. 


out  one  cent  of  Government  assistance. 

1953  saw  the  average  unit  price  of  farm  electricity 
down  considerably  from  the  1945  level — the  average 
farm  usage  for  1953  being  5,466  kilowatt-hours. 

>  _ 

1953  saw  the  demands  for  farm  electricity  in  the 
Central  Hudson  area  reach  a  record  high  —  65% 
greater  than  1945. 

1954  will  find  even  more  electricity  available  to  the 
farmers  of  this  area.  The  American  farmer  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  farmer  of  the  Hudson  Valley  has  had  and  al¬ 
ways  will  have  an  abundance  of  electricity  at  reasonable 
rates — electricity  to  cut  down  labor  costs — to  make  the 
work  load  lighter— to  increase  profits. 

LIGHT -FOR  FREEDOM 
POWER -FOR  PROGRESS 

CENTRAL  HUDSON 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

« Serving  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley 99 
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Powders  for  Stenciling 

A  smooth-  textured  effect  on  sten¬ 
ciled  patterns,  such  as  is  seen  on  fine 
early  Hitchcock  chairs,  can  be  obtained 
only  with  very  finely  ground  metallic 
powders.  The  powders  usually  found  in 
paint  stores  are  not  fine  enough  to  give 
this  effect.  Since  the  art  of  stenciling 
has  been  revived,  manufacturers  have 
made  especially  fine  grinds  for  this 
work.  Always  ask  for  them  when  buy¬ 
ing  for  decorating  furniture  and  tin¬ 
ware  and  do  not  attempt  to  use  the 
coarser  powders.  The  name  usually  in¬ 
cludes  the  word  “lining”  after  the  name 
of  the  color. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride 

A  few  issues  ago  we  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  removing  stubborn  paint 
on  furniture  by  having  it  suspended  in 
a  tank  of  Carbon  Tetrachloride  at  a 
garage  catering  to  trucks.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  a  reader  of  this  column  for 
recent  information  concerning  health 
hazards  in  the  use  of  various  gases  and 
vapors  as  accepted  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  industrial  health  depart¬ 
ments.  Carbon  Tetrachloride  has  be¬ 
come  recognized  as  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous  to  health — in  fact,  tests  and  experi¬ 
ence  have -proved  it  to  be  four  times  as 
dangerous  as  carbon  monoxide!  On 
checking  garages  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  we  find  they  are  all  using  other 
types  of  cleaning  fluids  now. 

Windsor  Chair 
Reproductions 

Is  it  possible  to  get  reproductions  of 
early  Windsor  chairs  that  we  could  rc- 
nish  ourselves?  And  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  such  chairs?— Mrs.  Harry  Lowman , 
Portland,  Maine 

Windsors  of  the  stepdown,  cage-back, 
comb-back,  thumb-back  and  Captain’s 
chair  types  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Early  American  Chair  Co.,  611 
Common  St.,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
The  prices  range  from  $8.00  to  $20.00, 
unfinished.  Illustrations  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  This  is  also  a  source  for 
Hitchcock  and  Sheraton  chairs  and 


settees,  adult  and  children’s  Boston 
Rockers  and  Cobbler’s  benches. 

Finish  lor  Old  Floors 

I  have  removed  about  eight  coats  of 
paint  from  a  very  old  floor  about  200 
years  old.  Would  like  it  light,  as  it  will 
darken  in  time.  I  do  not  want  to  use  any 
varnish  or  shellac.— Airs.  E.  R„  New  York 

For  satisfactory  service,  a  floor 
should  have  adequate  protection,  and 
we  would  suggest  a  penetrating  sealer 
type  of  finish.  You  will  have  to  expect 
anything  you  use  to  bring  out  a  natural 
finished  color  which  will  be  much 
darker  than  the  wood  when  sanded,  but 
the  color  will  be  rich  and  beautiful.  It 
will  vary  from  a  golden  to  a  redder 
tone  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood. 
To  test  for  the  finished  color,  moisten 
a  spot  with  water. 

Some  sealer  finishes  are  naturally 
darker  than  others  and  you  can  only 
know  by  asking  the  dealers  about  their 
product  or  seeing  samples  of  finished 
woods.  A  floor  that  is  old  and  dry  will 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  finish,  as  the 
sealers  penetrate  deeply.  So  plan  on 
the  possibility  of  five  or  six  coats.  How¬ 
ever,  once  the  finish  is  completed,  it 
will  give  excellent  service  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  on  the  surface 
but  deep  into  the  wood. 

Solid  or  Veneer? 

Do  you  shy  away  from  “veneered” 
furniture  thinking  that  you  will  have 
an  inferior  product  to  one  that  is  made 
of  solid  mahogany  or  walnut  ?  Actually 
there  are  many  advantages  in  veneered 
wood  for  use  in  furniture. 

The  beautiful  effects  produced  by 
crotch,  burl  and  stump  or  butt  veneer 
can  only  be  had  by  the  use  of  veneer. 
The  expense  of  producing  a  beautiful 
piece  is  less  if  made  of  veneered  wood 
than  if  made  of  solid  wood  throughout. 
In  some  parts,  three  or  five-ply  thick¬ 
ness  is  superior  to  one  thickness  of 
solid  wood.  Veneered  wood  is  80  per 
cent  stronger  than  a  solid  piece  of 
equal  thickness  and  is  less  likely  to 
warp  and  shrink  than  are  solid  pieces. 

Solid  wood,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
certain  advantages  over  veneered  wood. 
It  may  be  carved.  If  the  surface  is  in¬ 
jured,  it  can  be  repaired  easily.  And 
to  some  people  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  wood  is  solid. 

When  buying  furniture  that  is 
veneered,  look  at  the  edges  and  be  sure 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  pieces  on 
each  side  of  the  center  core  wood. 


PATENTED 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  hold  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watching. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


M3 mz 


Mark  Overfield,  R.  3,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions &r  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  fx-om 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


WOOLENS 

At  MILX  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  Spring’s 
most  beautiful  all  wool  and  part  wool  ma¬ 
terials.  Make  all  your  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments;  men’s  sport  shirts  and 
jackets,  at  home,  and  save  precious 
dollars.  FREE  SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-5,  West  5wanzey,  New  Hampshire 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  tomatoes  in  your 
section.  Send  $1.00  today  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants  Postpaid.  State  when  shipmen  is  wanted.  Culture 
picture.  Catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  101  —  —  —  TIFTON,  GA. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  35, 


Cornell  Home  Economics  students  who  are  interested  in  clothing  learn  how  to  adapt 
patterns  and  to  originate  designs.  When  they  model  their  own  designs  at  the  popular 
fashion  show  held  during  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week,  there  is  standing  room  onlyl 


A  Career  For  You 

Ill  Home  Economics 


IF  YOU’RE  a  high  school  girl,  and 
*  you  expect  to  go  to  college  after 
graduation,  you  are  probably  giving  a 
lot  of  thought  to  what  kind  of  college 
course  you  will  take.  If  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  is  on  your  mind,  there  is  a  new 
Cornell  bulletin,  entitled  “What’s  Dif¬ 
ferent  About  a  College  Education  in 
Home  Economics”  that  you  will  find 
very  helpful  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  take  a  Home  Ec  course.  No 
matter  what  college  or  vocational 
school  you  are  interested  in,  this  bulle¬ 
tin  will  give  you  a  lot  of  information. 

It  tells  you  what  kind  of  student  you 
should  be  to  take  a  home  economics 
course;  what  courses  are  taken  in  col¬ 
lege;  what  careers  are  open  to  Home 
Ec  graduates,  and  how  much  money 
you  can  expect  to  earn.  It  also  tells 
specific  things  about  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell — how  it  is 
like  other  schools  and  how  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Attractive  pictures  show  some  of  the 
things  that  Cornell  students  do  and 
learn  in  their  courses,  such  as  the 
homemaking  apartments  course;  the 
house  and  its  furnishings;  home  man¬ 


agement;  color  and  design  in  clothing; 
quantity  food  preparation;  diet  and 
health,  and  child  development. 

Under  the  heading,  “What  kind  of 
employers  seek  home  economists?”, 
the  bulletin  gives  several  pages  of  in¬ 
formation  about  home  economics  jobs 
with  advertising  agencies,  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  public  utilities,  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  foods  manufacturers 
and  magazine  test  kitchens,  nursery 
schools,  public  health  departments,  re¬ 
tail  stores,  manufacturers  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  floor  coverings,  public  and 
social  welfare  agencies;  pattern  com¬ 
panies,  fabric  manufacturers;  hospitals, 
restaurants,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl 
Scouts;  schools,  and  government  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Residents  of  New  York  State  can 
get  single  copies  of  this  bulletin  free. 
If  you  live  elsewhere,  you  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin  for  five  cents.  The 
address  to  write  to  is:  Miss  Jean  Fail¬ 
ing,  Counseling  Service,  College  of 
Home  Economics,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask 
for  bulletin  entitled,  “What’s  Different 
About  a  College  Education  in  Home 
Economics,”  and  be  sure  to  enclose 
5  cents  with  your  request  if  you  are 
not  a  New  York  State  resident. 


Washday  Problems  ? 


I F  you  are  worried  about  washday 
■^problems,'  we  suggest  that  you  lose 
no  time  in  getting  a  copy  of  a  new 
bulletin  by  Miss  Verda  Dale,  home 
management  specialist  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  Special 
Circular  No.  224,  entitled,  “Horse  Sense 
About  New  Laundry  Products.”  It’s 
free  to  residents  of  Massachusetts;  5 
cents  if  you  live  out  of  the  State. 

No  matter  what  your  washday  prob¬ 
lem  is — hard  water,  bleaching,  what  de¬ 
tergent  to  use,  how  to  get  the  clothes 
white,  how  to  wash  the  new  synthetic, 
fabrics,  use  of  bluing  and  starches — 
you’ll  find  the  answers  in  this  circular. 
There  are  even  directions  for  water¬ 
proofing  and  fireproofing  fabrics,  and 
on  the  back  cover  you’ll  find  a  handy 
list  of  all  kinds  of  laundry  products, 
classified  as  to  use. 

To  get  a  copy  of  “Horse  Sense  About 
New  Laundry  Products,”  write  to  Mail¬ 
ing  Room,  University  of  Massachusetts, 


Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and  be  sure  to 
enclose  5  cents  if  you  do  not  live  in 
Massachusetts. 


REYOTVD  THE  BAM 

By  Edith  Horton 

I  know  now  what  is  beyond  the  barn 

That  till  today  shut  one  horizon  in. 

I  took  a  road  that  went  the  other  way, 

And  round-about  came  back  where  I  hod 
been. 

There  is  a  curving  path  through  fern- 
green  fields 

Where  buttercups  and  devil's-point-brush 
grow. 

And  the  foundation  of  an  old  house 

Between  tall  pine  trees  stanefing  in  a  row. 

There  is  a  muddy  pond  where  horses 
drink. 

And  one  stood  motionless  against  the  bill. 

Beside  the  fence  a  stretch  of  woods 
begins. 

And  there  is  wind  that  never  will  be  stilt 
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FUN  WITH  PRESSED 
FLOWERS 


—  A. A.  — 


I  HAVE  a  hobby  which  I  enjoy  very 
much.  I  press  flowers  and  frame 
them.  Some  I  frame  under  glass,  using 
passe  partou  braid  to  bind  the  picture 
and  glass.  I  use  white  or  pastel  paper 
for  a  background.  I  plan  the  “picture” 
to  look  like  a  bouquet  and  tie  a  bow 
of  narrow  ribbon  on  the  stems.  I  stick 
the  arrangement  down  with  a  bit  of 
mucilage,  then  I  put  a  loop  of  matching 
ribbon  on  the  back  to  hang  up  the 
picture. 

I  also  use  pastel  paper  plates  to  put 
the  flowers  in.  These  I  cover  with  cello¬ 
phane.  I  put  in  small  colored  butterflies 
which  I  cut  from  magazines. 

Sometimes  I  make  shadow  boxes  by 
fastening  small  boxes  onto  picture 
frames.  Pansies,  buttercups,  plantain 
lilies,  wild  roses,  and  cedar  keep  their 
colors  very  well.  I  press  them  in  a 
heavy  book  for  about  2  or  3  weeks. 

Flowers  are  lovely  preserved  in  bor¬ 
ax.  To  do  this,  put  borax  in  a  plastic 
bag,  a  layer  of  borax  in  bottom.  Put 
flowers  in,  heads  down,  cover  with  bo¬ 
rax  and  fill  bag  full,  alternating  layers 
of  flowers  and  borax,  having  layer  of 
borax  last.  These  are  fine  for  shadow 
boxes,  as  they  are  not  flat.  I  have  a  lot 
of  fun  making  these,  as  I’m  alone  a  lot. 
I  give  them  away  for  birthday  and 
Christmas  presents.  —  Mrs.  Marion  G. 
Dunham ,  R.F.D.  1,  Ellsworth  Falls,  Me. 

—  A. A.  — 

PAINTS  AT  84 

HOBBIES  very  often  bring  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness  to  the  one  tak¬ 
en  up  with  them.  When  in  my  teens, 
living  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  I 
sent  for  a  sketch  block  to  try  to  drav^ 
the  mountains,  big  cottonwood  trees, 
encti  and  large  rocks  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  With  practice,  I  made 
fair  pictures;  also  I  used  water  colors, 
oil  colors. 

I  surprised  my  friends  with  little 
Sifts  and  they  suggested  that  I  go  East 
and  study  art.  But  mother  said,  “There 
are  more  useful  things  than  art.”  At 
twenty,  we  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 


IYou  have  to  get  around  early  to  catch 
Hobart  Rohman  at  his  desk.  He’s  right- 
of-way  agent  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  and  spends  at  least  half  of 
each  day  visiting  rural  folks  in  Oneida, 
Herkimer  and  Madison  Counties. 


Out  of  the  car  and  back  to  the  barns  or 
fields  to  locate  a  busy  farmer.  The  matter  of 
setting  poles  or  locating  equipment  on  his 
property  will  be  quickly  decided  and  then 
they’ll  probably  talk  about  dairy  cows.  Hoke 
(that’s  his  nickname)  is  a  spare-time  farmer 
— in  partnership  with  his  son,  Calvin. 


Hoke’s  telling  Harold  Thomas  about  the 
new,  telephone  line  coming  through.  Tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  tremendous  postwar  de¬ 
mand  for  telephones  in  rural  areas  has 
been  a  big  job.  -  « 


Comes  evening  and  he’s  busy  on  his  own 
160-acre  farm,  near  Waterville.  He  likes  to 
get  out  and  help  with  the  chores  after  his 
telephone  day  is  done.  From  experience, 
he  knows  just  what  a  telephone  can  mean 
to  rural  people. 


Hobart  Rohman  works  among  friends — rural  and  city  folks 
alike — and  does  his  job  in  a  friendly,  neighborly  way.  He’s  one 
of  the  thousands  of  telephone  men  and  women  who  are  helping 
to  extend  telephone  service  in  Bell  rural  areas.  And  helping 
make  present  service  faster,  and  more  dependable  every  day. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


What's  Your  Hobby? 

/w  Otct  &eaden& 


CORSAGES 

MY  HOBBY  is  making  corsages  out 
of  various  fabrics.  After  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  1946  which  broke 
both  my  legs  and  wrists  and  hospital¬ 
ized  me  for  a  year,  the  curtailment  of 
the  activities  to  which  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  began. 

To  keep  my  hands  'exercised  and  my¬ 
self  busy.  I  began  to  create  roses  from 
scraps  of  silk  on  hand.  These  corsages 
have  met  with  favor  wherever  they 
have  been  exhibited.  They  are  fashion¬ 
ed  from  taffeta,  or  taffeta  and  satin,  or 
taffeta  and  velvet,  in  any  color  or  in 
two-tone  colors  if  desired.  I  now  buy 
materials  from  stores  where  I  can  se¬ 
cure  samples  of  shades  that  I  need.  This 
is  how  I  make  them: 

Two-inch  strips  are  cut  from  40-  or 
45-inch  materials,  and  the  petals  stitch¬ 
ed  on  the  sewing  machine.  They  are 
then  cut  apart,  turned  and  assembled 
and  shaped  by  hand.  A  pipe  cleaner 
makes  the  stem,  and  green  binding  tape 
covers  it. 

I  have  made  and  sold  several  thou¬ 
sands  through  friends  and  people  who 
have  seen  the  roses  on  others.  I  sew  a 
tape  on  the  back  which  reads:  “Flor¬ 
ence  T.  Smith,  Originator,  North  East, 
Maryland.”  They  sell  for  $1.75  and 
$2.00,  depending  on  materials  used. 

My  hobby  is  a  real  morale  builder 
and  a  challenge  to  any  artistic  ability 
I  may  possess.  —  Floreyice  T.  Smith, 
North  East,  Md. 


two  years  later  I  married.  No  more 
time  for  drawing!  But  at  the  age  of  60 
years  I  fell  and  fractured  my  left  hip.  I 
was  7  months  in  the  hospital,  came 
home  on  crutches,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  pass  the  time.  So  I  start¬ 
ed  to  draw  again  and  made  good  pen 
and  ink  drawings. 

That  Christmas  my  husband  and 
youngest  son  gave  me  a  box  of  oil 
paints,  brushes  and  an  easel.  Was  I 
happy!  I  began  to  work,  first  8x10  size 
pictures,  then  larger  ones;  also,  Rocky 
Mountain  scenes,  36  x  48  in.,  and  an¬ 
other  later  on,  30  x  72.  Now  I  make 


pictures  of  various  sizes,  according  to 
the  design  or  desire  of  customers. 

Had  I  never  clung  to  this  hobby  of 
painting,  I  would  have  missed  all  the 
pleasure  it  brings  to  myself  and  my 
family  and  friends.  I  now  am  84  years 
old,  and  am  preparing  to  work  on  an¬ 
other  24  x  36  canvas.  I  am  a  widow 
now  and  do  all  my  own  housework.  I 
have  only  one  of  four  sons  left;  three 
have  passed  on.  I  have  8  grandchildren 
and  20  great  grandchildren  who  make 
my  life  cheerful  and  pleasant.  Every 
day  I  thank  God  for  giving  me  all  this 
and  good  health.  —  Mrs.  Tillie  Arens 
Pauly,  50  Main  St.,  Depew,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

In  one  year  a  female  moth  and  her 
descendants  can  destroy  as  much  woo! 
as  13  sheep  can  produce  in  the  same 
period. 


DESERTED  CHURCH 

By  Mildred  Goff 

The  wooden  seats  are  grooved  where  mice 
have  gnawed. 

A  bird  sings  overhead.  Pale  sunbeams 
falter 

Through  dusty  windows  where  the  glass 
is  flawed 

To  light  dim  candles  at  the  broken  altar. 

On  splintered  floors  our  feet  find  hollows 
where 

The  feet  of  early  worshippers  have  trod. 

Walk  softly  here,  and  stop  to  say  a 
prayer. 

This  sacred  place  is  still  the  house  of  God. 


TELEPHONE  MAN  WITH  A  FARMER’S  VIEWPOINT 
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SYNOPSIS 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Carl  Ladd, 
then  dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist,  wrote  a 
book  about  their  serious,  funny,  and  em¬ 
barrassing  experiences  as  farm  boys 
growing  up  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
So  popular  was  the  book  that  soon  every 
copy  was  sold. 

In  these  autobiographical  sketches  Mr. 
Eastman  has  written  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
the  Horse  and  Buggy  stories,  relating  his 
experiences,  funny  and  serious,  as  a 
teacher,  farmer,  editor  and  writer.  In 
particular,  Mr.  Eastman  emphasizes  the 
life  and  work  of  the  great-souled  people 
with  whom  he  has  walked  the  Broad 
Highway. 

You  can  start  these  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  sketches  with  this  chapter.  Better 
still,  if  you  have  not  been  following  this 
series,  you  can  start  it  with  the  first 
sketch  which  appeared  in  the  February 
20th  issue. 

CHAPTER  VII 

l  I  E  HAD  many  a  pleasant  and 
laughable  experience  on  that 

_ I  Clark  farm.  Our  first  spring 

job  was  to  tap  the  maple 
trees  and  work  literally  night  and  day 
when  there  was  a  big  run  of  sap  to 
gather  and  boil  it  down  in  the  old 
sugar  house,  refine  the  syrup  further 
in  the  house,  and  can  it  for  the  market. 
We  got  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  the  syrup, 
half  of  which  went  to  the  landlord.  It 
now  sells  for  five  and  six  dollars  a 
gallon. 

Just  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
work  and  the  low  price  for  the  prod¬ 
uct,  it  was  fun — and  I  really  mean  fun 
— gathering  the  sap  and  boiling  it  down. 
Never  a  spring  rolls  around  now  that 
the  freezing  nights  and  sunshiny  days 
don’t  make  me  think  about  the  sap 
running  in  the  trees,  and  wish  that  I 
could  help  make  syrup  again.  Just  the 
other  day  I  said  to  a  city  man  who 
happened  to  be  visiting  us,  “This  is  a 
good  sap  day.”  To  which  he  answered, 
“Have  you  elms  on  your  place?”  Gosh! 
How  little  can  people  know  about 
country  life  ? 

Pay  worked  for  me  that  first  year 
on  the  Clark  farm.  When  he  was  milk¬ 
ing  he  had  a  habit  of  going  off  into  a 
daydream,  sometimes  stopping  milking 
entirely  to  rub  the  nail  of  his  fore¬ 
finger  back  and  forth  across  his  upper 
lip.  In  the  stable  was  a  tank  of  water 
from  which  we  watered  the  cows  in 
the  winter.  By  the  tank  stood  a  hand 
force  pump.  Passing  down  through  the 
stable  one  night  at  milking  time,  I 
happened  to  notice  that  Fay  was  day¬ 
dreaming  as  per  usual,  so  I  stuck  the 
force  pump  into  the  water  tank,  care¬ 
fully  trained  the  nozzle  on  him,  and 
thoroughly  soaked  him.  With  a  great 
yell  of  rage,  Fay  reared  up,  the  stool 
flying  back  behind  him  under  another 
cow.  Over  went  the  pail  of  milk  and  he 
started  for  me. 

Now,  my  brother  Albert  and  I  had 
always  picked  on  Fay  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  usually  we  knew  where  the 
boiling  point  was  and  stopped  just 
short  of  that,  for  we  knew  that  if  he 
once  got  hold  of  us  when  he  was  in  a 
rage  it  would  be  just  too  bad.  This  was 
a  time  when  I  knew  full  well  that  I 
had  gone  beyond  the  boiling  point,  and 
I  went  away  from  there  fast,  stopping 
not  on  the  order  of  my  going.  Down 
the  stable  I  ran,  Fay  not  too  far  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  ran  out  across  the  barnyard 
and  cleared  the  fence  without  even 
touching  the  top  board.  As  I  landed  on 
the  other  side  and  started  to  run  down 
the  pasture  path,  a  rock  whizzed  by 
my  head  which,  if  it  had  found  its 
mark,  would  have  put  an  end  to  my 


so-called  career  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  didn’t  return  until  I  was  sure  that 
the  roily  water  had  settled  some!  It’s 
funny  in  retrospect,  but  mostly  when 
I  think  of  Fay  and  that  summer  I  am 
saddened,  for  he  was  not  at  all  well. 
There  was  too  much  for  us  to  do,  and 
he  worked  all  of  the  time  beyond  his 
strength. 

I  had  one  hired  man,  or  rather  boy, 
for  he  was  only  16.  Maybe  he  wasn’t 
the  smartest  kid  I  have  known,  but  he 
was  just  about  the  gentlest  and  most 
willing  one  with  whom  I  have  ever 
worked.  His  name  was  William  Bean. 
Frequently  when  I  would  assign  him  a 
job  that  seemed  particularly  difficult, 
he  would  say,  “Billy  can  do  it,  you 
know.”  Billy  died  a  year  or  two  after 
he  left  us,  but  in  the  long  years  since, 
Belle  and  I  have  often  thought  of  him 
and  his  expression,  which  is  good  phil¬ 
osophy  for  any  of  us  when  faced  with 
a  tough  job. 

One  spring  I  thought  to  do  my  wife 
a  big  kindness  by  making  sure  that 
she  had  plenty  of  seasoned  wood  for 
the  kitchen  stove.  But  except  for  the 
nice  big  maples  which  we  would  not 
cut,  there  was  no  wood  on  that  farm 
except  some  willows  that  grew  along 
the  creek.  We  cut  them,  and  with  no 
end  of  hard  work  sawed  a  huge  pile 
of  willow  logs  into  stove  lengths.  I 
laugh  every  time  I  remember  how  that 
big  vyood  pile  looked  after  a  few  weeks. 
It  sprouted  and  grew  so  that  it  was 
completely  covered  by  green  brush.  In 
order  to  burn  the  stuff  at  all  we  had 
to  carry  it  in  and  try  to  dry  it  out  in 
the  oven.  It  was  so  wet  that  the  water 
would  actually  run  out  of  the  oven 
over  the  kitchen  floor.  You  can  ima¬ 
gine  what  kind  of  stuff  it  was  to  cook 
with. 

Not  having  much  cash,  we  ate  lots  of 
eggs  in  the  place  of  meat.  They  sold 
for  about  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a 
dozen.  Fay  complained  mildly  that  the 
eggs  were  not  even  boiled,  they  were 
just  soaked,  to  which  Belle  agreed. 
With  that  willow  wood  it  was  difficult 
to  get  water  even  to  the  boiling  point! 

The  owner  of  the  farm  was  a  kindly 
lawyer  in  Owego,  some  nine  miles 
down  the  valley.  He  kept  a  fine  team 
of  horses  for  pleasure  driving,  and  one 
day  asked  me  if  I  would  bring  down  a 
load  of  hay  from  the  farm  for  his 
horses.  So  I  got  up  early  one  cold 
spring  morning  and  took  the  hay  to 
Owego,  arriving  there  a  little  after  his 
breakfast  time.  After  unloading  the 
hay,  he  invited  me  in  to  get  warm  and 
to  have  a  bite  of  breakfast.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  the  bright,  cheerful 
fireplace  appealed  to  me.  That  blazing 
fire  seemed  so  good  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  never  could  leave  it  and  make  the 
cold  trip  back  home  to  the  hard  farm 
work. 

On  my  way  back  home  that  morning 
I  got  to  pondering  about  why  nearly 
all  of  the  fireplaces  had  disappeared. 
It  is  remarkable  how  history  repeats 
itself.  In  pioneer  times,  of  course,  the 
only  heat  for  cooking  and  for  warmth 
was  supplied  by  the  great  fireplaces, 
and  one  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  year  was 
to  get  up  the  wood  that  those  huge 
open  chimneys  devoured.  When  the 
stoves  came  in  they  were  so  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  they  relieved  the  housewife  of 
so  much  work  and  dirt,  that  many  wo¬ 
men  never  wanted  to  see  a  fireplace 
again.  So  the  fireplaces  were  boarded 
up,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
houses  in  which  I  lived  in  childhood 
there  was  a  fine  old  fireplace  never 
used. 

Now  the  wheel  of  history  has  taken 
another  turn  and  we  have  the  fire¬ 


places  back  again.  Nearly  every  house 
that  is  built  now  has  one.  Their  ap¬ 
peal,  I  think,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  the  human  race  lived  around  an 
open  fire  for  more  than  ten  thousand 
years,  and  its  comfort  and  fascination 
still  have  their  hold  on  us. 

I’ll  bet  that,  after  the  children  are 
grown,  every  mother — and  some  of  the 
fathers,  too — treasure  tenderly  some 
article  of  clothing  or  some  piece  of 
child  furniture.  Remember  Eugene 
Field’s  poem,  “Little  Boy  Blue?” 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with 
dust, 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands; 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red 
with  rust 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his 
hands  .  .  . 

When  Donald  was  three  or  four 
years  old  he  had  a  little  white  coat. 
Belle  was  speaking  of  that  coat  just 
the  other  day.  Both  of  us  can  close  our 
eyes  and  see  that  little  boy  trudging 
around  in  that  little  white  coat.  I  wish 
we  had  it  now.  He  wore  it  the  spring 
we  made  all  the  syrup.  One  day  he  was 
perched  on  a  longsleigh  with  the  big 
tub  for  gathering  sap.  I  was  driving  a 
team  of  frisky  horses  and  they  started 
to  run  a  bit,  directly  toward  the  creek. 
Donald  took  one  look,  saw  the  creek 
coming  rapidly  toward  him,  didn’t 
realize  that  I  had  control  of  the  horses, 
and  quicker  than  you  can  say  “Jack 
Robinson!”  he  rolled  off  that  sleigh 
into  a  snowbank.  Fearing  that  he 
might  be  hurt  I  stopped  the  horses, 
turned  them  around,  and  went  back 
and  pulled  Don  out  of  the  snow,  un¬ 
hurt,  but  very  much  determined  not  to 
get  on  to  that  sleigh  again! 

Later  that  same  summer  Donald  was 
playing  out  in  the  garden  with  a  little 
neighbor  girl.  Attracted  by  the  bright 
red  peppers  they  gathered  some  and 
started  to  eat  them.  But  not  for  long! 
Filling  the  air  with  screams,  they  ran 
to  the  house  to  Belle  with  their  mouths 
and  eyes  aflame.  She  did  what  she 
could  by  washing  out  their  mouths 
with  milk,  but  it  was  a  long-  time  before 
Don’s  mouth  got  over  being  sore,  and 
a  still  longer  spell,  I’ll  guarantee,  be¬ 
fore  he  ate  any  hot  peppers  that  way 
again. 

Ever  have  your  little  kids  run  away  ? 
We  used  to  have  to  tie  Donald  to  a 
stake  with  a  long  rope.  One  day  Fay 
was  harvesting  buckwheat  on  a  piece 
of  land  on  a  hill  two  miles  from  the 
house.  Donald  must  have  heard  some 
talk  about  it,  and  some  time  during  the 
afternoon  we  realized  that  we  hadn’t 
seen  the  little  fellow  playing  in  the 
yard  for  some  time.  Alarmed,  we  start¬ 
ed  searching,  but  no  sign  of  Don.  Get¬ 
ting  really  frightened,  we  ran  across 
the  road  and  up  through  the  long,  steep 
pasture  to  see  if  by  any  chance  he  had 
followed  Fay  to  the  buckwheat  field. 
That  was  just  what  he  had  done,  but 
becoming  tired  before  he  got  there,  he 
had  turned  back,  and  we  found  him 
on  the  way  home,  dirty,  dishevelled, 
weeping.  Thinking  of  the  misadven¬ 
tures  of  my  own  children  in  growing 
up,  I  have  often  marvelled  that  child¬ 
ren  ever  live  to  become  adults.  They 
certainly  are  made  of  tough  stuff. 

Donald’s  incident  with  the  hot  pep¬ 
pers  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I 
had  in  growing  tomatoes.  I  got  the 
bright  idea  somehow  of  watering  them 
with  the  manure  water  from  the  drop 
back  of  the  cows.  It  worked — but  not 
in  the  way  I  intended— for  neither  be¬ 
fore  nor  since  have  I  ever  seen  tomato 
vines  like  those.  They  grew  nearly  as 
fast  as  Jack’s  beanstalk.  But  that’s  all 
they  ever  did  do.  I  learned,  again  by 
the  hard  way,  that  it  is  possible  to 
overdo  a  good  thing.  By  feeding  the 
manure  water,  rich  in  nitrogen,  to 
those  plants,  all  of  the  growth  went 
into  the  vines.  There  wasn’t  a  tomato 
on  them. 

That  year  brought  me  to  another 
crossroads.  I  loved  farming,  but  felt 
that  with  prices  as  they  were  I  never 
could  hope  to  raise  and  educate  a  fam- 
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ily.  Now  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that 
Perhaps  if  I  had  kept  at  it  and  waited 
till  prices  for  farm  products  finally 
improved  I  could  have  made  a  go  of  it. 
But  youth  is  impatient.  When  I  was 
teaching  school  I  wanted  to  farm; 
when  I  was  farming  I  wanted  to  teach. 

Now  I  began  to  put  out  lines  looking 
to  get  back  into  educational  work 
again.  From  some  source  I  learned  that 
there  was  a%  vacancy  down  on  Long 
Island  for  a  district  superintendent  of 
schools.  This  was  a  new  position  in 
New  York  State  then.  District  super¬ 
intendents  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  county  school  commissioners,  and 
there  were  new  positions  opening  up, 
Somehow  or  other  I  got  up  the  cour¬ 
age  to  make  the  trip  to  Long  Island, 
the  second  time  I  had  ever  been  to  the 
metropolitan  district  or  so  far  from 
home. 

Now,  there  are  two  sections  of  New 
York  State  that  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  that  before 
the  coming  of  the  automobile  they 
seemed  like  strange  and  far-away 
places  to  most  of  us.  One  of  those  sec¬ 
tions  is  the  splendid  North  Country, 
with  its  fertile  farmland  running 
northward  from  the  Adirondacks  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  The  other  unfamil¬ 
iar  section  of  New  York  at  that  time 
was  the  central  and  eastern  section  of 
Long  Island,  which  stretches  on  for  an 
unbelievable  hundred  and  fifty  miles  be¬ 
yond  New  York  City  itself,  a  country 
so  fertile,  so  rich  in  natural  resources, 
that  it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  best  farm 
sections  in  the  world,  particularly  for 
high  production  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  poultry.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
Long  Island  was  one  of  the  best  farm 
sections,  for  much  of  the  land  on  the 
island,  particularly  on  the  western  end 
nearest  to  New  York  City,  has  become 
so  valuable  for  building  purposes  that 
the  capitalization  is  too  high  for  farm¬ 
ing.  The  great  sprawling  metropolitan 
district  is  rapidly  crowding  farther 
and  farther  east  across  Long  Island 
where  not  so  long  ago  big  crops  were 
grown. 

Into  this  relatively  unknown  land  I 
ventured,  to  meet  the  board  of  school 
directors  and  apply  for  a  job  as  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  kindly  reception 
I  got,  the  searching  questions  about 
my  qualifications,  and  the  final  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  could  have  the  job.  Rushing 
back  home,  so  eager  to  tell  Belle  about 
it  that  I  was  shoving  the  floor  of  the 
cars  all  of  the  way,  I  made  the  happy 
announcement. 

I  pause  to  say  that  part  of  the  joy 
of  that  homecoming  lay  in  seeing  little' 
Don  in  his  white  coat  on  the  porch  of 
the  big  farmhouse,  with  dirty  face  and 
tousled  hair,  suddenly  recognizing  me 
and  darting  out  to  jump  into  my  arms 
with  a  great  cry  of  joy. 

But  my  pleasure  in  being  accepted 
for  this  job  was  sljort-lived,  for  the 
searching  questions  of  the  members  of 
the  school  committee  had  set  me  to 
wondering  whether  I  was  really  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  job.  I  looked  up  the  law— 
which  of  course  I  should  have  done  be¬ 
fore  I  ever  made  the  trip — and  to  my 
consternation  found  that  I  lacked  one 
qualification  that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  make  good  until  too  late  to  take  the 
job.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I 
have  ever  done  was  to  write  to  the 
board  to  tell  them  that  I  couldn’t  ac¬ 
cept  their  offer. 

Are  you  fatalistic  ?  Life  tends  to 
make  most  of  us  that  way.  Or  maybe 
a  more  constructive  way  to  put  it 
would  be  to  say  that  God  is  not  too 
big  nor  too  far  away  to  direct  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  us  all.  For  example,  it  really 
took  years  for  me  to  get  over  my  dis¬ 
appointment  in  not  being  able  to  be¬ 
come  a  district  superintendent  of 
schools.  I  have  never  lost  my  respect 
for  the  hard  and  good  job  that  most  of 
the  district  superintendents  have  done. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  lived  to  be  very 
glad  that  I  didn’t  get  that  job.  because 
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had  I  taken  it,  the  chances  are  I  never 
would  have  become  an  editor  or  had 
the  opportunity  to  write  and  so  fulfil 
a  lifelong  ambition. 

*  *  o 

Everyone  who  has  farmed  has  had 
more  or  less  adventures  or  misadven¬ 
tures  with  hogs.  I’m  talking  now  of  the 
four  legged  kind.  I’ve  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  also  with  the  two  legged  kind  but 
fortunately  there  are  not  many  of 
them.  When  he  was  struggling  with 
hogs  at  feeding  time,  my  father  used 
to  say.  much  to  our  amusement,  “A 
hog  is  a  hog,”  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  word  “is.”  Although  they  get 
no  credit  for  it,  hogs  are  probably 
just  about  the  smartest  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  also  the  most  contrary, 
and  under  certain  conditions  they  can 
be  the  most  darigerous.  What  a  big 
day  it  was  for  me  when  as  a  boy  of  15 
I  took  some  of  the  money  I  had  earned 
working  out  by  the  day  and  bought  a 
sow.  I  made  an  agreement  with  Father 
and  Fay  that  they  were  to  take  care 
of  the  sow  when  I  was  at  school  and 
feed  her,  and  we  would  share  the  pro¬ 
fits  on  any  pigs  that  she  might  have. 
Well,  she  was  a  good  animal,  that  is 
from  a  breeding  standpoint,  and  finally 
she  had  a  big  litter.  When  the  pigs 
were  six  or  seven  weeks  old  we  let  the 
neighbors  know  that  we  had  them  for 
sale,  and  one  day  someone  eame  to 
buy  a  pig. 

Fay  went  into  the  pen  to  catch  one. 
He  grabbed  the  little  fellow  by  a  hind 
leg  and  the  youngster  set  up  a  squeal 
you  could  hear  a  mile.  Just  in  time  Faj? 
Saw  the  old  sow  coming  for  him,  and 
made  a  desperate  leap  for  a  beam 
that  ran  over  the  top  of  the  pen.  He 
made  it  with  one  hand,  and  started  to 
draw  himself  up,  something  he  never 
could  have  done  except  in  a  great 
emergency.  But  he  was  just  a  little  too 
late,  for  the  mad  sow  reared  up  on  her 
hind  legs  and  completely  stripped  off 
the  seat  of  Fay’s  pants.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  how  we  captured  the  rest  of  the 
pigs,  but  thereafter  Fay  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  enterprise. 

Across  th.e  creek  and  just  over  the 
line  from  the  Clark  farm  was  a  big 
slaughter  house.  The  offal  from  the 
slaughtered  cattle  and  hogs  was 
thrown  into  an  outdoor  pen  where 
there  were  fifteen  to  fifty  hogs  that 
were  raised  entirely  on  the  blood  and 
offal  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  As  a 
result  those  hogs  were  as  dangerous 
as  grizzly  bears.  I  am  told  that  the 
wild  boars  of  the  forests  of  South 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  the  most  dangerous  animals 
of  the  forests.  After  watching  the  hogs 
in  this  pen  near  the  slaughterhouse  at 
feeding  time,  I  am  quite  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  story  of  the  fierceness  of  a 
wild  hog — or  a  tame  one,  either — when 
fed  on  blood  and  flesh.  Those  hogs  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  me  the  shivers,  and  some¬ 
times  in  a  nightmare  I  still  dream  of 
being  in  that  pen  and  just  barely  get¬ 
ting  over  the  fence  in  time  to  escape 
the  bloodthirsty  brutes. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  when  my 
youngest  brother'  Albert  was  visiting 
me,  he  was  telling  of  a  wild  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  old  sow  that  he  had  some 
years  ago  when  he  was  farming.  There 
were  several  young  shoats  in  the  same 
Pen.  and  Albert  had  difficulty  keeping 
the  sow  from  eating  their  share  at 
feeding  time.  He  would  feed  the  shoats, 
then  rush  around  with  a  pail  of  swill, 
climb  into  the  pen,  and  feed  the  sow 
in  another  corner.  This  particular  ani¬ 
mal  was  gentle,  but  the  long  ears  that 
lopped  down  over  her  eyes  made  it  dif- 
licult  for  her  to  see.  One  day  she  start¬ 
ed  on  a  run  to  get  to  the  pail  of  swill 
that  Albert  had  brought  into  the  pen. 
But  she  missed  the  pail  and  ran  right 
between  his  legs.  Away  they  both 
went,  around  and  around  the  pen.  Al¬ 
bert  riding  backwards  and  hanging  on 
to  the  sow — and  the  pail  of  swill — for 
dear  life. 


and  plunged  out  through  a  hole  in 


the  pen  that  led  to  the  outer  yard, 
which  was  four  to  five  inches  deep  in 
soft  mud  and  “you  know  what.”  As 
they  went  through  the  low  door  of  the 
pen,  in  an  attempt  to  save  his  swill 
from  spilling  Albert  swung  the  pail  up, 
and  some  way  or  other  the  contents 
descended  directly  on  his  head.  As  they 
plunged  down  into  the  yard,  the  sow 
turned  and  dashed  under  some  lumber 
that  was  leaning  up  against  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  as  she  went  under  it  she 
brushed  Albert  off  into  the  mud  and 
filth. 

Why  is  a  woman  always  around 
when  she  isn’t  wanted?  Albert’s  wife, 
Lillian,  was  helping  with  the  chores. 
Hearing  the  hullabaloo  she  dashed  in  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  She  still  goes 
off  into  convulsions  of  laughter  every 
time  she  thinks  of  the  incident.  It’s 
my  understanding  that  Albert  didn’t 
think  it  so  funny  at  the  time  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

Yes,  sir,  if  anything  embarrassing 
happens  to  a  man  you  may  be  sure 
the  girls  will  be  nearby.  Some  years 
ago  Belle  and  I  took  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST  tourists  to  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  West  Indies  on  one  of 
the  trips  for  \yhich  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  famous  for  many 
years.  We  were  visiting  a  big  coffee 
plantation,  where  in  a  long  concrete 
basin  the  coffee  berries  were  spread 
out  in  rows  to  dry  and  cure  in  the  sun. 
It  had  been  raining,  and  it  was  slip¬ 
pery.  The  party  went  on  nearly  out  of 
sight,  but  I  stayed  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  coffee  to  show  how  it  was 
dried  in  the  open  air.  Some  way  or 
other  I  slipped  off  the  stone  wall  that 
surrounded  the  basin  into  a  puddle  of 
water,  and  in  so  doing  ripped  a  big 
hole  in  my  trousers. 

I  jumped  up,  straightened  myself 
out  as  well  as  I  could,  and  looked  hur¬ 
riedly  around,  as  one  always  does,  to 
see  if  anyone  had  seen  me.  No  one 
would,  had  it  not  been  for  Belle,  who 
was  the  last  one  in  the  party  and  near¬ 
est  to  me.  She  turned  around,  saw 
what  had  happened,  and  yelled:  “Did 
it  hurt  you?”  Then  all  the  rest  turned 
to  look.  That  was  surely  grounds  for 
divorce! 

It  always  seems  that  when  some¬ 
thing  embarrassing  happens  to  me  I 
have  an  audience  to  remind  me  of  it 
for  years  afterwards.  vNot  so  long  ago 
I  was  plowing  out  a  ditch  on  the  side- 
hill  just  above  the  main  road  on  the 
farm  where  I  now  live.  I  had  a  horse 
who,  although  a  pretty  good  old  fellow, 
had  a  bad  habit  of  laying  right  down 
in  the  harness  when  he  got  discouraged 
or  when  he  thought  the  going  was  a 
little  tough.  At  this  time  I  suppose  the 
load  was  pretty  hard  for  him.  Anyway, 
he  lay  down  on  the  downhill  side,  with¬ 
out  any  preliminaries.  Working  fran¬ 
tically  to  get  the  harness  off  from  him 
and  to  get  him  on  to  his  feet,  I  kept 
one  eye  on  the  main  road  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  my  friends  saw  the  inci¬ 
dent.  But  they  did.  You  may  be  sure  of 
that,  for  I  heard  about  it  a  dozen  times 
every  year  until  they  finally  forgot  it. 

(To  be  continued) 

—  a. a.  — 

DISCUSSION  OUTLINES 

HE  National  Grange  has  outlines 
called  “discussionaires”  on  six  im¬ 
portant  topics  which  are  available  to 
Grange  lecturers  as  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  local  Granges.  The  topics  are: 

“Who  Gets  The  Consumer’s  Food 
Dollar.” 

“Recapturing  and  Expanding  For¬ 
eign  Food  and  Fiber  Markets.” 

“A  Self-Help  Farm  Program.” 

“How  Can  Rural  America  Secure 
Better  Roads.” 

“Are  Depressions  Unavoidable.”  , 

“Building  Farm  Organizations 
Stronger.” 

There  is  no  charge.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  just  send  your  request  to  the 
National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


H  A  State-  TtJcde 
‘DenuMAtiattoti  Contest 


FUTURE  Farmers  in  70  New  York 
high  schools  have  taken  part  in  a 
state-wide  Crop  Demonstration  Pro¬ 
gram.  Through  this  participation  the 
boys  have  had  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
monstrate  recommended  methods  of 
growing  farm  crops  important  in  the 
area  in  which  they  live. 

Each  Chapter  which  took  part  re¬ 
ceived  $30  worth  of  materials  without 
cost  from  GLF  which  sponsored  the 
program.  These  materials  included 
seed,  fertilizer,  chemical  weed  killers, 
sprays,  etc.  Each  FFA  Chapter  kept 
records  and  turned  in  a  final  report. 

Every  plot  was  visited  during  the 
growing  season  by  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  which  judged  the 
results.  The  committee  was  made  up 
of  men  from  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  and  by  men  from 
GLF. 


FFA  Chapters  whose  projects  were 
rated  in  the  top  ten  per  cent  received 
$50  awards.  The  chapters  are  located 
at : 

Phelps  Central  School  —  Thomas 
Salisbury,  FFA  president  and  Elliott 
Johnson,  Vo-Ag  teacher.  ♦ 

North  Syracuse  Central  Schools  — 
Loomis  Pardee,  FFA  president;  Donald 
Watson,  Vo-Ag  teacher. 

King  Ferry  Central  School  —  Mar¬ 
shall  Bancroft,  FFA  president;  Clif¬ 
ford  Thatcher,  Vo-Ag  teacher. 

Mohawk  Central  School  —  Joe 
Schwasnick,  FFA  president;  Stephen 
Hubbell,  Vo-Ag  teacher. 

Middletown  High  School  —  Richard 
Eason,  FFA  president;  Ernest  Noble, 
Vo-Ag  teacher. 

Chapters  in  the  second  ten  per  cent 
received  $25  awards.  They  are: 

Clyde  Central  School — John  B.  Fris- 
chette,  FFA  president;  Roger  Walter, 
Vo-Ag  teacher. 

Germantown  Central  School  —  Rich¬ 
ard  Diehl,  FFA  president;  L.  M.  Bul¬ 
lard,  Vo-Ag  teacher. 

Alexander  Central  School  —  Richard 
Moore,  FFA  president;  Ralph  Gard¬ 
iner,  Vo-Ag  teacher. 

Middlesex  Valley  Central  School, 
Rushville  —  Wilson  Simmons,  FFA 
president;  Henry  McDougal,  Vo-Ag 
teacher. 

Roeliff  Jansen  Central  School,  Hills¬ 
dale — Adrian  Langdon,  FFA  president; 
R.  W.  Lawrence,  Vo-Ag  teacher. 

—  a. a.  — 


FROM  AMERICAN 


FOUNDATION  FOR 
ANIMAL  HEALTH 

WITH  FARM  income  down,  the 
American  Foundation  for  Animal 
Health  today  suggested  a  6-point  plan 
to  help  farmers  make  up  some  of  this 
year’s  reduced  profits. 

“Millions  can  be  added  to  farm  in¬ 
comes  by  a  6-way  program  of  combat¬ 
ting  the  losses  usually  caused  by  live¬ 
stock  diseases,”  Foundation  spokesmen 
said.  Here  are  the  disease-prevention 
steps  suggested: 

1.  Isolate  newly-purchased  livestock 
long  enough  to  be  sure  they  are  not 
disease  carriers. 


2.  Prevent  tracking  of  disease  from 
one  farm  to  another.  Visitors  and  sales¬ 
men  can  bring  in  a  livestock  infection 
on  their  clothing  or  shoes. 

3.  Make  war  on  rats.  They  can  carry 
disease  germs  from  farm  to  farm. 

4.  Use  only  trucks  which  have  been 
disinfected  before  hauling  livestock. 
Keep  rendering  trucks  away  from  live¬ 
stock  areas  on  the  farm. 

5.  Get  rid  of  crows  and  pigeons. 
Some  diseases  may  be  carried  by  birds. 

6.  Obtain  a  diagnosis  when  first  dis¬ 
ease  symptoms  are  noticed — and  warn 
neighbors  so  they  can  safeguard  their 
livestock,  too. 


Rural  Radio  has  come  through 
with  another  “first”  in  service 
for  this  area. 

It  is  now  broadcasting,  four 
days  a  week,  the  prices  that  pro¬ 
cessors  are  paying  for  S-3y2 
pound  broilers.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  supplied  through 
the  cooperation  of  Central  New 
York  Poultry  Processors  of 
Skaneateles  and  Joseph  Chuck- 
row  and  Sons  of  Troy. 

Tune  In  For 

LATEST 

BROILER 

PRICES 


12:10  p.  m. 
Monday  and 

Wednesday 

6:45  a.  m.  and 
7:20  a.  m. 

Tuesday  and 

Thursday 

Over  Your  FM 

Rural  Radio 
Station 

Rural 

Radio 

Network 

Ithaca,  » 
New  York 


(354)  30 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
W  Chaff 

SFNNYGABIJES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


.  ■-  '  '  -  ' 

When  Jack  and  Jean  wistfully  referred  to  their  dream  of  a  complete  farm 
office  some  day,  a  friend  from  down  the  road  near  Spencer  was  good  enough 
to  write  an  encouraging  note  that  it  took  him  years,  too,  to  get  his  dream 
office,  but  that  it  can  be  done. 

"That's  "Stimmy"  Stimson  in  his  spacious  office  at  Craigy  Burn  Farm.  As 
Stimmy  says,  "It's  great  to  be  able  to  put  your  fingers  on  the  right  paper  when 
you  want  it." 


I  I  OWARD  the  end  of  April,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  fourth  conference 

I _ |  of  the  Institute  of  Animal 

Agriculture,  which  is  held  an¬ 
nually  at  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana:  I  usually  give  a 
brief  report  on  this  meeting  because 
we  in  the  Northeast  have  our  destiny 
so  closely  tied  to  the  production  and 
consumption  of  animal  products — milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry  and  meat. 

This  year,  farmers,  farm  leaders, 
food  processors  and  distributors,  and 
many  others  from  industry  as  well  as 
agriculture,  met  to  discuss  at  length 
the  consumer’s  role  in  animal  agricul¬ 
ture.  After  all,  that  broad  term  “con¬ 
sumer”  covers  the  people  who  buy  our 
milk,  eggs,  etfc.  The  more  he  eats,  the 
better  off  we  are. 

Rather  than  report  on  the  whole 
meeting— and  there  were  thousands  of 
subjects  discussed  from  the  lean-type 
hog  to  better  packaging  of  tenderized 
beef- — I  want  to  make  some  random  ob¬ 
servations  that  apply  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
production  and  marketing.  My  personal 
stake  in  listening  to  these  men  selected 
as  national  leaders  in  the  dairy  picture 
was  to  see  if  I  might  get  some  en¬ 
couragement  as  regards  our  own  dairy 
business  at  Sunnygables. 

I  would  like  to  report  at  the  outset 
that  I  got  little  encouragement  that  our 
problem  is  approaching  an  end.  Taken 
nationally — and  this  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  apply  to  parts  of  the  Northeast 
where  producers  have  some  say-so 
about  the  marketing  of  their  product — 
the  milk  processor  and  distributor  is 
never  going  to  solve  our  dairy  prob¬ 
lem.  His  destiny  is  not  tightly  enough 
fixed  to  the  individual  producer.  He  is 
interested  in  getting  enough  milk  and 
doing  a  respectable  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness;  he  is  already  doing  that. 

When  retail  prices  of  butter  dropped 
following  discontinuance  of  supports,  I 
speculated  that  perhaps  the  price  drop 
would  move  more  butter.  Now  we  have 
seen  butter  prices  swell  back  to  a  level 
that  is  hardly  a  dramatic  drop  from 
support  days.  I’m  now  convinced  that 
we’ll  never  see  butter  prices  drop  to 
competitive  levels  with  the  substitute, 
margarine.  And  though  a  little  money 
has  been  channeled  for  advertising  but¬ 
ter,  it  has  done  a  miserable  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  butter  in  its  own  right — not  as  a 
high-priced  margarine,  but  as  butter, 
a  superior  spread  and  cooking  product. 

I  think  the  complacency  of  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  most  discouraging  long¬ 
term  aspect  to  the  problem.  They  talk 
easily  of  six  per  cent  overproduction, 
and  minimize  this  surplus  in  terms  of 
one  more  butter  pat  a  week  per  per¬ 
son  ...  a  few  more  ounces  of  fluid  milk 
per  person  .  .  .  and  other  “ifs”  that 
would  make  the  extra  production  a 
mere  pittance.  But  they  aren’t  doing 
much  effectively  to  move  the  surplus. 

Out  of  the  meeting,  I  did  gain  assur¬ 
ance  that  milk  producers  are  getting 
the  information  they  need  to  produce 
more  *  efficiently.  The  high  interest  of 
producers  in  finding  better  ways  to 
make  milk  cheaper  is  making  a  mark, 
getting  results.  But  it  appears  that  the 
marketing  problem —  raising  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer  to  use  this  effi¬ 
cient  production — is  the  weak  link  in 
the  chain.  This  will  only  come  about 
when  the  person  with  the  greatest 
stake  in  milk  marketing — the  producer 
—gets  into  the  picture. 

And,  by  the  way,  there’s  not  much 
use  waiting  for  a  growing  population 
to  take  care  of  our  milk  production. 


The  7,000  new  people  we  hear  about 
sitting  down  at  the  breakfast  table  each 
day  won’t  take  care  of  the  next  months 
and  years.  Good  hard  merchandising 
that  reflects  the  producer’s  interest  will. 
Look  at  the  business  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  toasted  cereals  just  by 
hard  merchandising. 

Yes,  as  so  often  happened  over  our 
history,  the  only  one  who  can  effective¬ 
ly  solve  the  dairyman’s  problem  is  the 
producer  himself  along  with  fellow 
producers.  Unless  consumption  can  be 
raised  by  effective  selling — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  quicker  adoption  of  coin 
vending  machines  to  get  milk  in  front 
of  people  —  there  is  no  other  way  to 
solve  the  milk  surplus  problem  than  to 
see  enough  producers  fall  by  the  way- 
side — go  broke,  if  you  will — to  restore 
the  balance  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion. 

•  * 

NOTES  FROM  JACK  AND 
JEAN 

HILE  I  was  gadding  about  the 
country  at  a  time  when  this  page 
had  to  be  prepared,  I  asked  Jack  and 
Jean  to  round  up  the  current  picture 
at  Sunnygables.  As  usual,  they  did  a 
good  job.  I  should  mention,  though,  that 
Jack  tagged  a.  few  personal  notes  at 
the  end  of  his  report  on  farm  happen¬ 
ings  that  had  best  be  left  out  of  print. 
They  dealt  with  the  subject  discussed 
above — how  we  are  handling  our  sur¬ 
plus  milk  problem. 

Extracting  just  a  remark  or  two 
from  Jack’s  heartfelt  expression  on  this 
subject,  I  find  Jack  in  full  agreement 
with  my  above  remarks.  He’s  convinced 
that  the  dairy  farmer  is  home  working, 
while  the  politicians  and  so-called  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  industry  are  doing 
all  the  shouting.  Says  Jack,  “The  poli¬ 
ticians  and  experts  would  do  well  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  dairy  farm 
rather  than  try  to  figure  how  many  cats 
it  would  take  to  drink  up  surplus  milk, 
or  some  other  silly  statistic.” 

But  let’s  get  back  to  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  operation  at  Sunnygables. 
Here’s  what  is  going  on  as  Jack  sees  it : 

Rye  Pasture 

“Twenty-two  head  of  milking  age 
cows  were  turned  into  ten  acres  of  rye 
on  April  10th — about  our  average  turn¬ 
out  date  on  this  early  type  pasture.  The 
ten  acres  was  divided  by  a  fence  into 
two  five-acre  plots.  These  pieces  were 
grazed  alternately  for  stretches  of 
three  or  four  days  and  provided  two 
weeks’  excellent  pasture.  We  will  prob¬ 
ably  use  it  again  for  a  week  or  so  be¬ 
fore  the  rye  is  turned  under. 

“The  piece  of  rye  was  planted  last 
August  and  provided  about  30  days  of 
late  fall  pasture.  It  was  our  intention, 
as  in  the  past,  to  broadcast  alfalfa  on 
the  rye  seeding  early  this  spring.  It 
had  a  rather  heavy  infestation  of  chick- 
weed,  however,  and  because  of  a  bitter 
experience  in  losing  one  alfalfa  seeding 
to  this  weed,  we  were  reluctant  to 
gamble  this  time.  The  present  plan  is 
to  plow  the  piece  and  put  it  into  Sudan 
grass,  putting  this  first  crop  either  in 
the  silo,  or  grazing  it  off.  Then  we’ll 
seed  the  field  to  alfalfa-brome. 

“This  is  an  irrigated  piece  and  we 
feel  we  can  get  maximum  returns  in 
tonnage  and  still  get  the  ten  acres  into 
full  hay  production  by  the  summer  of 
1955. 

“While  on  the  rye,  the  herd  received 
about  50%  of  their  normal  grain  ration 
(all  they  would  consume)  and  no  hay 
or  silage.  Miik  production  rose  two 
cans  per  day! 


“We  have  figured  that  this  ten-acre 
crop  has  netted  us  at  least  $200  profit, 
which,  believe  me,  we  can  stand  today. 

Oats 

“Almost  every  year  our  oats  are 
planted  in  March,  and  rarely  after  the 
first  week  in  April.  Some  of  the  fields 
on  the  farm  here  are  extremely  gravel¬ 
ly,  and  can  be  worked  right  after  a 
heavy  rain.  Such  soil  does  not  hold 
much  moisture,  and  for  this  reason  the 
seed  does  not  rot  when  planted  early. 
Of  course  this  fast  drainage  means 
that  toward  the  end  of  June  or  early 
July  when  things  get  hot  and  dry,  the 
oats  will  stop  growing  and  ripen  quick¬ 
ly.  If  we  don’t  get  them  in  early 
enough,  there’s  not  enough  moisture 
for  a  crop;  that  makes  pretty  expensive 
straw. 

“We  have  two  extremes  this  year  in 
our  oat  planting,  one  of  which  is  the 
gravelly  knoll  that  was  planted  March 
20.  The  oats  are  up  and  doing  just  fine. 
Another  piece,  on  about  the  only  really 
heavy  soil  we  have  on  the  farm,  will 
not  go  in  till  around  the  first  of  May. 
We  missed  getting  them  in  the  one 
good  planting  day  we  did  have,  and  in¬ 
termittent  showers  have  kept  us  from 
drilling  ever  since. 

“The  oats  that  are  in,  some  13  acres, 
will  probably  be  divided,  with  half 
going  in  the  silo  and  the  rest  saved  for 
the  combine.  We  like  oats  in  our  winter 
grists,  but  the  hilly  piece  cannot  all  be 
combined.  We  are  hoping  that  by  get¬ 
ting  all  the  oats  off  as  early  as  possible 
that  the  alfalfa-brome  seeding  they  are 
nursing  along  will  do  well. 

Forage  Program 

“With  purchased  grain  almost  sure 
to  be  out  of  range  according  to  the 
milk  prices  we  can  expect  next  winter, 
we  simply  must  get  an  abundance  of 
good  hay  and  silage  put  up  to  fill  our 
Brown  Swiss  cows  next  winter.  More 
than  ever,  hay  and  silage  can  make  or 
break  us  if  we  don’t  make  our  goal. 

“The  mower  and  hayloader  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  good  working  over  first. 
These  are  our  principal  tools  for  fill¬ 
ing  the  trench  silo  with  long  grass.  We 
know  from  experience  that  a  few  hours 
of  maintenance  now  will  save  hours 
and  frayed  tempers  when  we  are  in  a 
hurry  later. 

“Our  eleven-acre  piece  of  orchard 
grass  and  alfalfa  is  starting  off  very 
well.  Last  year  we  cut  this  before  the 
15th  of  May.  We  may  wait  a  little  long¬ 
er  this  season,  but  not  much  past  May 
20th.  The  time  spent  on  this  earlier 


crop  will  give  the  brome  grass  in  other 
fields  a  chance  to  get  some  growth. 

Fertilizer  on  Meadows 

“To  get  the  most  out  of  our  cows  and 
limited  acreage,  we’re  striving  for  more 
and  better  grazing  this  year.  Our  irri¬ 
gated  ladino  clover-orchard  grass  pas¬ 
ture  which  is  heavily  grazed  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  really  needs  a  boost  in  the 
spring,  received  300  pounds  of  0-15-30 
per  acre  in  April.  Two  new  seedings 
which  also  were  top  dressed  with  ma¬ 
nure  got  the  same  dosage. 

“Last  year,  we  put  0-15-30  on  most 
of  our  meadows  before  first  cutting, 
and  on  a  few  fields  after  first  cutting 
was  removed.  Application  before  the 
first  cutting  helped,  no  doubt,  but  in 
our  opinion  we  got  a  better  return 
from  the  fertilizer  where  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  after  first  cutting/  Intermittent 
spring  rains  and  the  first  warm  days 
seem  to  bring  pastures  along  naturally. 
In  hot  June  and  July,  though,  we  feel 
the  fertilizer  boost  is  more  needed 

Cutting  the  Grocery  Bill 

“In  line  with  our  1954-55  program  of 
cutting  expenses  and  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  we’re  hoping  to  have  a  good 
home  garden.  A  site  close  to  our  house 
has  always  been  a  problem  at  Sunny¬ 
gables.  We’re  planning  a  garden  right 
across  the  road  from  the  house  this 
year  so  that  when  Jean  has  a  few  min¬ 
utes  she  can  easily  get  to  the  garden 
for  weeding  and  harvesting.  Since  this 
location  is  also  near  the  barn,  I’m 
hoping  to  get  in  a  few  licks  myself  as 
work  permits. 

“In  order  to  do  a  good  job  on  the 
garden  with  the  limited  time  we  have 
to  spend  on  it,  we’re  planting  only  the 
vegetables  we  particularly  like,  and 
which  require  the  least  work.  No  peas 
this  year,  since  they  are  not  a  family 
favorite,  and  they  do  take  more  work 
than  we  feel  they  are  worth  from  vine 
to  table  or  freezer.” 

NEW  ADDITION 

T  seems  that  I  am  always  reporting 
new  arrivals  on  the  farm,  or  in  Jack’s 
family.  Maybe  here’s  a  chance  to  blow 
my  own  horn.  Back  on  March  27th,  my 
wife  Nancy  and  I  took  on  our  biggest 
responsibility  and  joy,  a  seven  and  a 
quarter  pound  baby  girl  named  Susan 
Leigh.  She’s  growing  like  a  weed,  and 
maybe  by  raiding  Jack’s  garden  this 
summer  we  can  add  some  vegetables 
to  her  diet  that  will  give  her  some  real 
Sunnygables  vigor.  Right  now  her 
strongest  asset  is  a  very  penetrating 
voice  which  we  new  parents  are  find¬ 
ing  means  “time  to  eat!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


IVEAT  SWINDLE 

Recently  a  man  called  me  on  the  phone 
and  wanted  to  buy  a  load  of  cedar  posts. 
He  sent  a  truck  for  them  and  we  loaded 
posts  to  the  value  of  $200.00.  The  man  I 
talked  with  didn't  come,  and  he  didn't 
send  the  check  with  the  driver  as  he 
promised  on  the  phone.  The  truck  driver 
told  me  that  the  buyer  was  a  reliable 
lumber  dealer,  so  I  let  him  take  the  posts 
and  mailed  a  bill  allowing  2%  discount 
if  paid  in  10  days.  It  has  been  over  a 
month  and  I  haven't  received  the  money 
yet. 

Since  then  I  have  been  told  that  these 
two  men  have  been  doing  this  sort  of 
business,  that  they  aren't  in  any  lumber 
business  and  they  do  not  have  any  prop¬ 
erty  that  could  be  attached.  Isn't  there 
some  way  they  can  be  forced  to  pay? 

It  is  a  shame  that  crooks  like  these 
can  swindle  honest  people  and  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  similar  losses  by 
printing  the  above  letter.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  get  such  men  arrested 
on  criminal  charges  because  a  buyer 
could  say  he  went  broke  because  of 
business  reverses,  and  had  no  intent 
to  swindle  anyone. 

We  are  starting  an  investigation  and 
hope  that  we  may  help  to  get  these 
men  punished.  However,  the  surest  way 
is  to  refuse  to  allow  a  product  to  leave 
your  farm  when  you  do  not  know  the 
reputation  of  the  buyer,  except  for 
cash  “on  the  barrelhead.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

A "PHONY” 

I  ran  across  an  article  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  dated  April 
3rd  concerning  one  Mr.  Costello.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  the  same  one  who  did  work 


for  me.  with  the  same  line  that  he 
would  be  back  to  see  if  the  roof  leak¬ 
ed.  However,  he  has  never  come  back. 
He  only  put  a  strip  of  tar  paper  on  and 
it  rained  that  same  night  and  the  paper 
came  off  and  the  roof  leaked  worse. 

He  went  by  the  name  of  Devin  and 
gave  a  Springfield  address  which  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  a  “phony.”  He  did  the 
work  here  on  the  6th  of  November  in 
1953  and  charged  me  $65.00  for  the 
job. 

—  A. A.  — 

BE  A  SKEPTIC 

Spring  is  the  time  when  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  men  peddling 
questionable  schemes  seem  to  take  to 
the  road.  Here  are  two  or  three  we 
think  you  should  watch  for: 

The  man  from  another  state  or  from 
a  distance  who  offers  to  roof  or  side 
your  home  is  likely  to  leave  you  dis¬ 
satisfied.  That  is  the  conclusion  we 
reach  from  many  letters  from  our 
readers. 

In  suburban  areas  humus  is  some¬ 
times  offered  by  the  truck  load  to  put 
on  lawns  or  gardens.  Frequently  the 
cost  is  exorbitant  and  sometimes  the 
material  is  useless.  A  black  color 
doesn’t  necessarily  indicate  high  plant 
food  content. 

Letters  from  subscribers  also  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  you  want  a  photograph  of 
a  member  of  your  family  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  satisfaction  if  you  patron¬ 
ize  a  local  photographer  who  has  been 
in  business  for  a  long  time.  Then  if  you 
should  have  a  complaint  he  will  be 
around  where  you  can  find  him! 

—  A. A.  — 

Good  clean  poultry  ranges  can  mean 
feed  savings  and  healthier  flocks. 


Reward  Check  Coes  to  St.  Lawrence  County 


THE  LATEST  in  a  series  of  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  rewards  for 
jailing  cattle  thieves  goes  to  Glenn 
Bullock  of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
New  York.  The  story  which  follows  in¬ 
dicates  that  evidence  was  scarce  and 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  “give 
up”  and  accept  the  loss.  We  are  glad 
he  didn’t.  We  offer  the  rewards  as  en¬ 
couragement  to  cooperate  with  the 
Troopers  and  get  a  conviction. 

In  the  spring  of  1953  Mr.  Bullock 
took  his  young  cattle  to  pasture  in  a 
lot  that  was  about  four  miles  away. 
This  lot  was  properly  fenced  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Mr.  Bullock  would  go  to  see 
his  cattle. 

In  October  when  he  went  to  see 
them  he  found  that  six  heifers  were 
missing.  All  through  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  he  searched  for  the  cattle  but 
never  found  them.  Meanwhile,  he  noti¬ 
fied  the  Sheriff  in  Canton  and  the  State 
Troopers  at  Gouverneur,  giving  them 
the  descriptions  and  ear  tag  numbers 

I  of  the  missing  heifers.  He  also  told  the 
Troopers  that  a  local  trucker  had 
trucked  some  heifers  about  the  1st  of 
October  1953  for  a  man  named  Taylor, 
a  farmer  who  had  leased  a  woodlot 
farm  pot  too  far  from  where  the  young 


cattle  were  pastured  but  who  had 
moved  away  the  1st  of  November,  1953. 

The  Troopers  got  additional  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  trucker  who  had  taken 
the  cattle  described  south  of  Water- 
town.  On  the  first  of  December;  two 
State  Troopers,  the  trucker  and  Mr. 
Bullock  followed  the  trail  that  the 
trucker  had  taken  and  located  the 
farm  where  the  cattle  were  unloaded. 
The  man  who  owned  the  farm  told  the 
Troopers  that  five  of  the  heifers  were' 
in  his  barn  and  that  he  had  bought 
them  from  his  son,  who  was  Taylor’s 
brother-in-law. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ed¬ 
wards  issued  the  Troopers  a  warrant 
for  Taylor’s  arrest  and  Mr.  Bullock 
signed  it.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  Canton  Jail  where  he  signed  a  con¬ 
fession  admitting  the  theft.  He  was 
found  guilty  by  the  Grand  Jury  in 
Canton  (his  second  offense)  of  second 
degree  grand  larceny  and  sentenced  in 
February  by  Judge  Sanders  to  two  and 
one-half  to  ten  years  in  the  Danne- 
mora  State  Prison. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  those  who  had  a  part  in 
following  up  the  evidence  in  this  case 
and  getting  a  conviction. 


American  Agriculturist  Tn  r . 
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pay.  o::e  KinmnRn  and  oo/ioo  dollars 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

ft  100.00 

Glenn  Bullock 

AMERICAN  AGRICUUERIST  Inc. 

Edvards,  New  York 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

TRACTOR  TIPS  -  - 

LEG  LOST 


While  disking  a  side-hill  field  last  May, 
Lyndon  Marcy  met  with  disaster  when 
his  tractor  suddenly  tipped  to  one  side 
and  rolled  over.  Marcy  was  pinned  be¬ 
neath  the  tractor  which  crushed  his  leg 
so  badly  it  had  to  be  amputated. 


In  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  that  Mr.  Marcy 
took  out  his  accident  policy  he  received  a  check 
for  $940.00  from  agent  Kirby  Lewis. 
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HIS  LETTER  OF  THANKS: 

„n 


I  appreciate  very  much  the  check  I  received  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  for  the  loss  of  my 
leg  and  the  way  the  company  handled  the  matter.  It  will 
help  a  great  deal  toward  meeting  some  of  my  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  accident. 

This  was  the  only  accident  protection  I  had  and  I  now 
wish  that  I  carried  more.  Accidents  always  happen  when 
least  expected. 

f. 


“Keefe  “Tfetxux  PoiicCee  “Kettecveei 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Another  way  you  save 
with  Ford  Triple  Economy 


New  Ford  F-600  is  unbeatable  in  its  weight  class  for  all-purpose  hauling. 
Choice  of  3  Low-Friction  engines,  V-8  and  Six  from  115  to  138  h.p.  The 
comfort  of  Ford’s  new  Driverized  Cab  is  a  real  treat  to  the  driver. 


Mightiest  concentration 

MAiBiABi  per  cubic  inch  ever  built 

OT  CJCIS-SQVing  pOWGr  into  any  truck  engine  line! 


Only  NEW  FORD  TRUCKS  for  54 

give  you  Gas-Saving,  Low-Friction, 
High-Compression,  Overhead-Valve, 
Deep-Block  engines  in  aH  models! 
Power  increased  up  to  23%! 

Friction  reduced  as  much  as  33%. 


•  Concentrated  power  is  gas-saving  power! 
Why?  Because  the  smaller  the  cubic  inch 
displacement  of  an  engine,  the  less  gas  it 
usually  uses.  Ford’s  new  truck  engines  de¬ 
velop  as  much  power  as  other  engines 
much  larger  in  size! 

How?  With  new  high-compression  and 
overhead  valves,  Ford  engines  burn  gas 
better  .  .  .  get  more  power  from  every  drop. 
With  new  short-stroke  design  that  cuts 
piston  travel  they  lose  less  power  to  engine 
friction.  And  with  new  deep-block  design 
increasing  structural  strength,  Ford  engines 
run  smoother  .  .  .  last  longer ! 

Call  your  Ford  Dealer,  today — or  write: 
FORD  Division,  FORD  MOTOR  CO., 
Dept.  T-41,  Box  658,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


All-new  130-  and  138-h.p. 
POWER  KING  V-8’s 

These  new  Power 
King  V-8’s  develop 
their  maximum  horse¬ 
power  from  up  to  43 
cubic  inches  less  dis¬ 
placement  than  other 
engines  in  their  class. 


New  115-h.p. 

COST  ClIPPER  SIX 

The  new  Cost  Clip¬ 
per  Six  develops 
more  horsepower 
for  its  size  than  all 
other  six-cylinder 
engines  in  its  class. 


Ford’s  F-100  Pickup  gives  you  a  choice  of  the  new,  115-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six  or 
the  all-new  130-h.p.  Power  King  V-8.  New  Power  Brakes,  famous  Fordomatic 
Drive,  and  gas-saving  Overdrive  are  available  at  worth-while  extra  cost.  45- 
cu.  ft.  pickup  box  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  half-ton  field! 


SAVE  WITH  ALL  THREE 


f  11  DRIVER- 

GAS-SAVINGll  saving 

POWER  11  EASE 


MONEY-SAVING 

CAPACITIES 


FORD-TRUCKS 

MORE  TRUCK  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


N  Y  S  COLL  OF 
ITHACA  N  Y 
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By  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 


EAVY  frosts  in  Brazil  which 
destroyed  both  the  crop  and 
millions  of  trees,  plus  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  coffee 
consumption  in  recent  years, 
have  caused  a  world  coffee  shortage 
which  is  really  serious. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  in  some  European 
countries.  But  now  Europeans  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  make  and  like  good  coffee  and  have 
become  real  competitors  for  it  with  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers.  I  like  coffee  and  it  is 
good.  We  Americans  are  the  largest  per 
capita  consumers  of  coffee  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  why  the  high  prices  and  the 
current  situation  are  hard  on  us. 

Here  is  a  practical  solution:  Substitute 
milk  for  at  least  a  part  of  your  coffee. 
Milk  is  healthier,  cheaper,  and  plentiful. 
There  is  almost  no  end  of  testimony  to 
the  health  and  food  values  of  milk  from 
nutritionists  and  health  authorities.  The 
late  renowned  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  said: 

“Every  person,  young  or  old,  should 
drink  milk.  Milk  contains  a  large  variety 
of  nutritional  constituents  and  consider¬ 
ing  its  cost  per  pound  more  food  for  the 
ntoney  than  any  other  food  material 
available.” 

Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  professor-emeritus 
of  chemistry  at  Columbia  University,  re¬ 
ports:  “Increasing  the  proportion  of  milk 
in  the  diet  should  add  to  the  length  of 
life.” 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  de¬ 
clares  :“Of  all  foods,  none  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  milk.” 

Professor  Herrell  DeGraff,  professor  of 
Food  Economics  in  the  School  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  at  Cornell  University,  points  out 
that  milk  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources 
of  protein  on  the  market,  and  that  this 
protein  in  milk  costs  less  per  pound  than 
in  almost  any  other  food.  In  addition. 
Professor  DeGraff  says: “Milk  supplies 
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75%  of  the  calcium 
in  the  American 
diet.”  He  feels  that 
milk  is  worth  its  pur¬ 
chase  price  for  the 
calcium  alone. 

As  Professor  De¬ 
Graff  and  other  nu¬ 
tritionists  so  well 
point  out,  many  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  in  the 
older  age  groups,  still  are  not  getting 
nearly  enough  calcium  in  their  diets,  and- 
the  fact  remains  that  milk  and  other 
whole  milk  foods  are  the  only  practical 
calcium  sources.  Calcium  keeps  bones 
young.  It  writes  off  the  years.  Milk  is  for 
everybody — young,  middle-aged,  and  old. 

Nature  herself  is  the  best  witness  we 
have  for  the  high  food  values  of  milk, 
for  she  starts  the  young  of  both  humans 
and  all  other  mammals  on  it.  For  many 
years  scientists  have  conducted  tests  and 
experiments  with  animals,  chiefly  white 
rats,  to  show  the  food  values  of  milk.  Milk 
proves  out  every  time.  On  January  3, 
1952,  the  Broome  County  Dairy  Council 
gave  the  pupils  in  the  Endicott  schools 
two  seven-weeks-old  rats  which  they 
named  Sniffles  and  Popsy.  Sniffles  weigh¬ 
ed  90  grams;  Popsy  weighed  80  grams. 
The  diets  of  both  rats  were  exactly  alike 
except  that  Popsy  had  orange  soda  in¬ 
stead  of  milk. 

Soon  Popsy  grew  scrawny  and  was  in 
a  bad  way.  His  softening  bones  caused 
him  to  grow  out  of  shape.  He  was  nerv¬ 
ous,  excitable  and  unhealthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  experiment  had 
gone  on  for  several  weeks  Sniffles  was 
husky,  confident  and,  as  the  report  from 
the  school  states:  “you  could  unloose  the 
atom  bomb  in  his  neighborhood  before  he 
would  jump.”  At  this  time  Popsy  weigh¬ 
ed  only  109  grams  while  Sniffles  weighed 


Governor  Dewey,  who  is  a  dairyman  himself, 
practices  what  he  preaches.  He  drinks  plenty  of 
milk  and  so  does  his  family.  Note  also  that  big 
apple  for  his  dessert.  Don't  miss  his  interesting 
article  on  this  page. 

125  grams.  And  you  should  see  Sniffles' 
teeth ! 

All  authorities  unanimously  agree  that 
milk  is  almost  the  perfect  food.  Yet  for 
some  strange  reason  many  people — and 
even  dairymen — have  not  really  discov¬ 
ered  the  need  of  drinking  more  milk  for 
health’s  sake.  * 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  not  so  strange 
after  all.  To  be  sure,  the  scientists  have 
proved  the  high  food  values  of  milk.  But 
compared  to  any  other  industry  we  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  very  negligent  indeed  in 
bringing  the  fine  qualities  of  our  product 
to  the  attention  of  consumers.  Almost 
every  other  industry  has  built  its  growth 
and  its  success  upon  advertising  of  all 
kinds;  dairymen  are  just  beginning.  And 
some  of  the  publicity  about  milk  could, 
in  my  opinion,  be  made  more  dramatic 
and  appealing. 

We  human  beings  are  rather  strange 
creatures  in  some  ways,  particularly 
about  what  we  like  and  don’t  like  in  our 
food.  So  it  doesn’t  do  much  good  just  to 
tell  people  that  they  should  drink  milk 
for  health’s  sake.  Cod  liver  oil  can  be 
healthy,  too,  but  a  lot  of  us  don’t  like  it. 
People  should  be  told  why  they  need  and 
should  like  milk.  We  won’t  use  something 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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What  to  look  for 
when  you  buy  your 


FARM 


FAST  FREEZING.  The  UNICO  upright  with  “Kwik-Flo”  cold  freezes 
faster  to  lock  in  natural  flavor  and  food  value. 

2.  PLENTY  OF  STORAGE  SPACE.  There  is  ample  freezing  space  to  handle 
each  day’s  harvest;  and  generous  storage  capacity  for  efficient  handling  of  your 

frozen  foods. 

3.  CONVENIENCE.  Handy  door  shelves,  retaining  bars  which  permit  full 
use  of  all  shelf  space,  and  adjustable  shelves  for  large  packages  make  this  up¬ 
right  a  pleasure  to  use.  It  is  flood  lighted  inside  and  the  lecessed  toe  plate 
lets  you  step  close  enough  to  reach  into  the  freezer  without  sti etching. 

4.  LOW  COST  AND  DEPENDABILITY.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot  on  a 
UNICO  upright  is  surprisingly  low.  Aluminum,  the  lastest  conductor,  is  used 
for  the  inner  liner— which  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  refrigerant  tubes.  Heavy 
insulation, -positive  door  seal,  and  heavy  construction  all  contribute  to  its  low 
cost,  dependable  operation. 


5,  BEAUTY.  The  UNICO  upright  is  modernly  styled,  finished  in  gleaming 
white  bonderized  enamel,  and  has  attractive  chrome  trim  and  haidwaie.  A 
beautiful  addition  to  any  home,  it  also  means  better  eating  the  year  around 
on  a  reduced  food  budget,  f 


This  24  cubic  foot  upright  is 
also  available  in  16  and  35 
foot  sizes:  See  them  at  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Inc. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  5,  1954 
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Here’s  Mud  In  Your  Eye ! 

t7tt>  ‘DaC'Uftttfcte 


Lockport,  N.  Y Fruit  Grower 


|E  HAVE  recently  come  through 
the  time  of  year  when  farmers 
- — and  fruit  growers  in  partic¬ 
ular — come  in  close  contact 
with  Mother  Earth;  and  we  mean  close. 
Most  farmers  must  wait  until  soil  is 
ready  before  they  go  scratching 
around,  but  tree  fruits  must  be  spray¬ 
ed  as  the  bugs  and  buds  develop 
whether  Mother  Earth  is  ready  or  not. 

Usually  this  means  mud — and  1954 
was  no  exception  —  mud  in  your 
breeches,  mud  on  your  hands,  mud  in 
the  kitchen,  and  mud  in  your  eye.  A1 
Mason,  our  Albion  poet  of  things  fruit¬ 
ful.  put  it  with  more  poetic  license: 
“We’ve  stuck  a  pole  up  in  the  mud, 
where  last  we  saw  the  tractor.” 

As  mites  have  developed  resistance 
to  our  miracle  bug  killers,  we  have 
turned  back  and  started  killing  their 
eggs  with  DN  sprays  and  oils  at  dor¬ 
mant  and  delayed  dormant  time.  This 
period  coincides  with  the  frost  coming 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  spring  rains 
coming  down.  Aphis  will  get  you  if 
the  red  mites  don’t,  say  the  county 
agents;  so  the  spray  rig  must  go 
through,  come  water,  come  mud.  With 
tractors  tandem — and  sometimes  three 
in  a  row — we  churn  through  the  frost- 
softened  sand  and  even  find  our  gravel 
wishy-washy.  The  clay  spots  of  course 
are  plenty  thick. 

Spraying  In  the  Rain 

After  the  dormant  and  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  sprays  are  on  and  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  show  green,  most  commercial 
growers  try  to  get  on  applications  of 
fungicides  to  prevent  the  primary  scab 
spores  from  getting  a  beachhead  on 
the  underside  of  the  small  leaves  close 
to  the  bud.  We  sometimes  take  cal¬ 
culated  risks  in  the  spring  that  rain 
will  not  come  when  the  weatherman 
says  it  will,  and  try  to  save  a  spray. 

If  the  weatherman  is  right — and  he  is 
occasionally— we  have  to  get  out  there 
and  spray  or  dust  during  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  long  rain. 

This  constant  agitation  of  water  and 
earth  with  heavily  loaded  sprayers  and 
tractors  makes  a  mess  that  is  difficult 
to  duplicate.  Light,  small  vehicles  like 
pick-up  trucks  slide  in  every  direction 
and  spin  wheels  until  a  nice  hole  is 
dug  out.  The  heavier  vehicles  slide  just 
as  easily  and  dig  deeper  ruts  which  the 
spray  rig  tends  to  follow  the  next  time 
we  go  through. 

So  we  start  out  in  a  new  section  of 
the  row  and  start  a  new  set  of  ruts. 
The  third  time  we  start  out  the  trac¬ 
tor  goes  in  one  set  of  ruts  and  the 
spray  rig  in  another  and  Mister,  “There 
you  is!” 

Getting  stuck  is  always  an  expensive 
as  well  as  an  exasperating  experience. 


It  usually  takes  ’’us  about  half  an  hour 
to  get  “un-stuck,”  with  pry  rods,  chains 
and  tractors  plus  strained  muscles  and 
strained  dispositions.  Occasionally  we 
unloaded  a  tank  of  spray;  but  not  in 
recent  years.  It’s  too  expensive.  The 
other  economic  loss  from  mud  is  that 
it  makes  a  good  grinding  compound 
for  grinding  out  bearings  and  brakes, 
uses  up  more  gasoline,  and  tends  to 
wear  out  the  motor  and  clutch  much 
faster. 

To  add  to  the  joys  of  spring,  fruit 
growers  on  nearly  all  farms  find  that 
nature  has  constructed  some  special 
bottomless  pits  here  and  there.  After 
you  become  acquainted  with  these  pits 
you  fill  them  up  with  field  stones,  or 
avoid  them.  However,  once  in  awhile  you 
find  a  new  one — especially  in  well-cul¬ 
tivated  ground.  You  will  be  going  along 
as  merrily  as  you  please,  splashing 
mud  and  water  in  all  directions  and 
all  of  a  sudden  you  stop — and  find  that 
the  tractor  and  spray  rig  is  axle  deep. 
Then  it  is  that  you  get  out  a  “cat”  and 
put  it  on  relatively  dry  ground  with  a 
long  chain,  or  call  in  the  neighboring 
crash  truck  with  cables  and  winches. 

Then  there  is  the  other  hazard  which 
I  call  the  “kitchen  obstacle,”  beyond 
which  most  fruit  growers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  at  this  season.  In  spite  of  rain 
coats,  rain  hats,  rain  pants,  and  rubber 
boots,  the  mud  seeps  up  and  the  spray 
seeps  in.  When  the  mud  is  mixed  with 
sulphur,  oil  and  Bordeaux  you  really 
have  a  cohesive  mixture  that  tarnishes 
the  silver,  dirties  up  the  rugs  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  disturbs  the  housewife  no 
end. 

This  spring  many  growers  combined 
benzene  hexachloride  with  their  de¬ 
layed  dormant  sprays.  This  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  offensive  odor.  Family  rela¬ 
tions  really  begin  to  suffer  when  this 
material  comes  in  on  the  clothing.  My 
small  daughter  described  me  briefly: 
“Mommy,  daddy  is  yellow  and  dirty, 
and  he  smells  like  an  old  billy  goat.” 

While  the  early  spring  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  romance  on  a  fruit  farm,  we 
hope  it  is  the  dark  period  before  the 
dawn  of  blossom  time. 

Then  too,  a  lot  of  cabbage  growers 
have  a  disagreeable  odor  about  them 
this  spring.  Even  the  horse  racing  pro¬ 
fession  which  has  apparently  been 
more  profitable  than  fruit  growing 
tends  to  smell  quite  a  lot  lately,  with  a 
different  kind  of  an  odor. 

What  To  Do! 

Well,  I  have  described  the  mud  bot¬ 
tlenecks.  Now,  what  are  the  growers 
doing  about  them?  Of  course  the  real 
swampy  areas  which  do  not  dry  out 
have  long  since  gone  out  of  fruit  pro- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


When  Charles  W.  McCart, 
poultry  man  of  Easton, 
N.  Y.,  built  rear-end  trac¬ 
tor  platform,  he  used  lum¬ 
ber  scraps  and  bolts 
costing  90  cents— says  he 
wouldn't  take  $200  for  it 
if  he  couldn't  build  an¬ 
other.  To  mount  it,  he 
simply  slips  it  over  draw¬ 
bar  and  under  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hauling  feed  to 
range,  it  eliminates  need 
for  a  truck— which  would 
bog  down  in  rainy-spell 
mud  anyway. 

It  hauls  14  bags  with 
which  McCart  needs  to  fill 
large  hoppers  only  once  a 

|.  week.  It's  built  low,  so 

is  almost  ml.  later,  McCart  hauls  pullets  off  range  with  it.  And  when  he's 

™  !  "°m  hiS  2'500-bi'tl  "•*  *»  Ms  dressing  plant,  i,  „rri„ 

ntes-full  a,  a  time.  pirn.  b. 
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WHETHER.  fM  WORKING 
OR  RELAXING, 
PRINCE  ALBERT^  A 
PERFECT"  COMPANION. 
MILD  AND  TASTY 
EVERY  PIPEFUL... 


Fully -aged,  mellow-ripe  tobacco! 

Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  as  Nature 
meant  tobacco  to  taste;  specially  pro¬ 
cessed  to  hold  and  heighten  Nature’s 
grown-in  goodness !  Crimp  cut  to  pack 
perfectly  in  your  pipe ! 


R-  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 

P.S.  from  P.A.:  The  ladies  prefer  P.A.’s  light, 
clean  aroma  when  the  menfdlks  smoke  it! 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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WHY  ALL  THE  WORK? 

A  LREADY  planted  or  set  in  our  rather  large 
gardens  are  five  different  varieties  of  peas, 
planted  on  different  dates  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  a  succession  over  a  long  period;  four  varieties 
of  strawberries — Sparkle,  Catskill,  Fairfax  and 
Empire— totaling  260  plants,  to  add  to  our  last 
year’s  beds;  two  kinds  of  asparagus  totaling  100 
plants;  six  varieties  of  cantaloupe;  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  watermelon;  four  varieties  of  sweet  corn; 
two  kinds  of  popcorn;  hybrid  cucumbers;  pump¬ 
kins;  squash;  lima  and  wax  beans;  three  kinds 
of  tomatoes;  peppers;  early  cabbage;  cauli¬ 
flower;  beets;  carrots;  turnips;  parsnips;  salsify; 
lettuce;  radishes;  potatoes. 

A  little  later,  around  the  last  days  of  May 
when  all  danger  from  frosts  is  over,  we  will  set 
plants  of  many  of  the  same  varieties. 

Either  in  the  ground  or  in  the  form  of  plants 
which  we  grew  inside,  to  be  set  out  in  a  few 
days,  are  the  following  kinds  of  flowers,  often 
with  several  different  varieties  of  each;  mari¬ 
golds,  asters,  zinnias,  phlox,  snapdragons,  ver¬ 
benas,  stocks,  cosmos,  forget-me-nots,  bachelor 
buttons,  dianthus,  petunias,  pansies,  coleus, 
coreopsis,  heliotrope,  primroses,  ageratum  and 
canterbury  bells. 

In  addition  to  all  this  we  have  plenty  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  from  old  plantations. 

In  talking  with  a  friend  about  the  garden  she 
asked;  “Why  so  much  work?”  The  answer  is 
two-fold.  So  far  as  the  vegetables  are  concerned, 
they  reduce  our  cost  of  living,  and  they  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  what  we  eat,  especially 
with  the  help  of  the  freezer. 

We  grow  the  flowers  because  they  add  to  our 
well-being  and  happiness.  I  can  come  home  from 
a  hard,  tense  day  in  the  office  or  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip,  get  on  my  old  clothes,  and  even  if  I 
am  too  tired  to  do  much  work,  just  watching 
the  stuff  grow  and  looking  at  the  beauty  of  the 
different  kinds  of  flowers  is  relaxing  and  adds 
to  the  happiness  of  my  family  and  myself,  pay¬ 
ing  many  times  over  for  the  work. 

Maybe  most  of  you  don’t  have  time  to  raise 
so  many  flowers,  but  through  the  use  of  a  tractoi 
and  weed  killers  we  take  care  of  ours  with  a 
minimum  of  work,  and  we  certainly  learn  a  lot 
about  growing  things  while  doing  it. 

After  all,  what  is  life  for? 

MORE  ABOUT  SWALLOWS 

IN  OUR  May  15  issue  I  mentioned  the  fact 
*that  out  of  the  40  or  more  pairs  of  swallows 
which  have  been  returning  to  our  barns  on 
approximately  the  same  date  for  years,  only  3 
pairs  returned  this  year. 

We  read  somewhere  that  the  swallows,  or 
many  of  them,  spend  the  winters  on  an  island 
in  the  south  and  that  the  natives  hunt  them  for 
food.  Now  I  have  a  letter  about  swallows  from 
my  friend,  a  truly  great  farm  editor,  Wheeler 
McMillen,  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal.  The 
letter  reads: 

“Your  current  editorial  mentions  that  you  have 
only  three  pairs  of  barn  swallows  this  spring  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  much  larger  numbers.  This  struck 
me  as  interesting  because  the  delegation  at  our 
•  place  consists  of  only  two  pairs.  We  had  three  or 
four  pairs  last  year.  Formerly  our  numbers  were 
much  larger  because  the  accommodations  were  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  old  red  barn  which  the  1950  hurricane 
wrecked  was  ideal  for  the  purposes  of  the  swallows 
and  they  were  always  present  in  large  numbers.  I 
had  to  tear  down  the  barn  and  replace  it  with  a 
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shed  on  which,  at  a  fair  amount  of  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  an  overhang  was  provided  especially  intended 
to  please  the  swallows.  I  attribute  our  smaller  popu¬ 
lation  last  year  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  find 
the  new  quarters  as  suitable  as  the  old  barn. 

“Your  editorial  note,  however,  raises  a  question  as 
to  whether  some  misfortune  has  been  met  with  b>  ^ 
the  barn  swallow  population.  Things  of  this  sort  do 
happen  to  birds.  Sometimes  their  numbers  are 
greatly  reduced  in  a  single  season.  I  believe  it  was 
in  1899  that  bluebirds  lost  tremendous  numbers  be¬ 
cause  of  a  widespread  late  spring  blizzard. 

“The  barn  swallows  spend  their  winters  scattered 
over  a  large  area  of  South  America,  ranging  from 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  to  Argentina.  I  had 
glimpses  of  a  few  in  Brazil  the  last  week  in  F  eb- 
ruary.  It  would  therefore  seem  unlikely  that  they 
were  victims  of  any  concentrated  disaster. 

“It  is  splendid  to  be  able  to  take  a  few'  minutes  to 
discuss  a  subject  of  this  kind  with  you.” 

"ZERO  PASTURE”  ARGUMENT 

■THERE  is  on  the  part  of  dairymen  an  in- 
*  creasing  interest  in  what  is  known  as  “Zero 
Pasture,”  which  means  bringing  the  grass  to  the 
cow  instead  of  taking  the  cow  to  the  grass. 

One  outstanding  problem  of  zero  pasture  is 
that  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
pasture  land  in  the  Northeast  which  are  too 
rough,  too  steep,  and  too  stony  to  be  cultivated. 
On  much  of  this  land  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  a  crop  worth  the  labor  of  harvesting,  or  even 
of  getting  the  hay  or  grass  off  if  they  did  grow. 

Farmers  practicing  zero  pasture  say  that  the 
answer'  to  this  is  that  if  man  cannot  grow  and 
harvest  a  good  crop  on  such  worthless  land  then 
it  is  uneconomic  to  ask  a  cow  to.  do  it.  Certain 
it  is  that  cows  travel  miles  on  barren  sidehills 
trying  to  get  enough  grass  to  fill  up  on,  particu¬ 
larly  during  hot  summer  months.  And  what  they 
do  get  to  eat  is  not  particularly  good. 

It  could  be  argued  also  that  where  a  cow  can 
harvest  her  own  feed  it  saves  much  costly  labor. 
However,  those  who  are  following  zero  pasture 
say  that  they  have  figures  to  prove  that  it  all 
pays.  What  do  you  think? 

MAURICE  ROND 

NEW  EXTENSION  DIRECTOR 

1UO  OTHER  state  has  done  a  better  job  of 
^  serving  farmers  through  its  extension  forces 
from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  than  has 
New  York.  Credit  for  a  large  part  of  this  fine 
work  has  been  due  to  outstanding  leadership  by 
the  directors  of  extension,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Charles  Tuck. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  followed  by  M.  C.  Burritt,  then 
by  Carl  E.  Ladd,  who  later  became  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  finally  by  L.  R. 
Simons.  Director  Simons  has  served  his  insti¬ 
tution,  his  state  and  the  nation  long  and  well, 
and  has  earned  his  retirement,  which  will  take 
place  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  rural  people  of  the  state  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond 
to  succeed  Si  Simons  as  Director.  Dr.  Bond  is 
especially  well  prepared  for  this  important  po¬ 
sition.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  he  obtained  his  doctors’  degree  from 
Cornell  in  1928,  specializing  in  milk  marketing. 

Dr.  Bond  was  a  Vermont  farm  boy,  has  had 
charge  of  animal  husbandry  and  dairy  work  at 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville, 
later  was  manager  of  the  New  York  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  and  served  in  the  army 


during  the  first  world  war.  In  recent  years,  in 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Dr.  Bond  has  had  much 
experience  in  extension  work  in  marketing  and 
farm  management  in  New  York  and  other 
states.  So  he  brings  to  his  new  position  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  point  of  view  oh  marketing  problems 
that  are  so  important  to  the  success  of  every 
farmer. 

Best  of  all,  Maurice  Bond  has  a  fine  person¬ 
ality,  and  is  a  man  whom  we  are  all  proud  to 
call  friend. 

PRIZES  FOR  REST  LETTERS 

IVA  UCH  time  and  effort  is  spent  on  planning 
^  each  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  to 
make  sure  that  in  addition  to  providing  its  read¬ 
ers  with  articles  of  interest  and  entertainment  it 
also  helps  you  to  make  and  save  some  money. 
If  it  is  not  doing  that  for  you,  perhaps  you  are 
overlooking  some  pointers. 

To  help  you  check  up  on  this,  we  are  an¬ 
nouncing  a  contest  on  the  subject,  “How  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  helped  me  make  or  save 
money.” 

In  judging  the  letters  consideration  will  be 
given  to  actual  articles  and  issues.  For  the  letter 
which  is  considered  best  by  the  judges  we  will 
pay  five  dollars;  for  the  second  best  letter  three 
dollars,  and  one  dollar  for  every  additional 
letter  that  we  can  find  room  to  print.  Letters 
should  not  exceed  300  words  in  length,  and 
should  be  in  our  offices  not  later  than  June  19. 
Address  letters  to  American  Agriculturist,  De¬ 
partment  MMI,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  kids  a  hundred  years  ago  were  taught  their 
tasks  by  rule. 

“We  lick  ’em  and  we  lam  ’em”  was  the  motto  of 
the  school. 

The  dreary  path  to  knowled ge  for  young  uns,  smart 
or  dumb 

Was  emphasized  at  either  end  of  their  curriculum. 
But  should  the  teacher  try  today  a  mild  reproof  or 
two. 

Psychologists  writhe  in  dismay  and  twenty  parents 
sue. 

Psychiatry  and  guidance  have  banished  every  blow, 
But  sometimes  teachers  wish  they’d  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago. - Frederick  Moffitt. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

TV/J  Y  FRIEND,  W.  D.  Case  of'  Bloomfield, 
Connecticut,  is  responsible  for  the  following. 
Take  it  or  leave  it: 

“My  wife  Kate  bought  some  fancy  hens.  She 
called  them  ‘barrel  wonders’  or  something  like 
that.  But  we  couldn’t  find  an  egg. 

“  One  day  Kate  said:  ‘I  hear  cackling  down  in 
the  cider  mill  basement.  Do  go  down  and  look. 

“As  I  opened  the  basement  door  a  hen  jumped 
off  a  barrel.  The  barrel  lay  on  its  side  with  the 
bunghole  on  top  and  there  was  an  egg  sticking 
out  of  the  hole.  It  was  warm.  I  looked  in  the 
hole  and  by  the  Great  Horned  Spoon  that  barrel 
was  plumb  full  of  eggs! 

“When  I  told  Kate  where  I  found  the  eggs 
she  said :  ‘Hain’t  they  cute  to  barrel  the  egg- 
for  us?’ 

“Next  day  when  I  went  to  the  basement  there 
to  my  surprise  sat  The  Lazy  Farmer  and  our 
hired  man.  They  had  a  spigot  in  that  band  of 
eggs  and  were  drinking  eggnog!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  u-  S'  milk  production  has  been  running  about  4%  above  a  year  ago, 
and  for  April  it  was  at  the  rate  of  127  billion  pounds  a  year  — 
slightly  under  the  previous  four  months  when  it  was  at  the  rate  of  130  billion 
pounds  a  year.  Number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  3%  above  a  year  ago. 

Government  program  for  selling  dry  skim  milk  for  animal  feed  has 
worked.  On  May  19  dry  milk  stocks  were  reduced  to  a  little  over  242  million 
pounds  from  the  high  point  of  599  million  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Other  attempts 
to  sell  holdings  include  offer  of  butter  and  dry  milk  for  export  at  the  world 
price,  including  effort  to  sell  U.  S.  butter  and  dry  milk  to  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  reconstituted  and  sold  there  as  fluid  milk.  Also,  consumption  of 
dairy  products  will  be  pushed  as  well  as  a  nation-wide  program  to  increase 
culling  of  low-producing  cows. 

As  of  May  19,  the  government  owned  274,879,794  pounds  of  butter,  387,941,- 
828  pounds  of  cheese,  and  242,539,620  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

EGGS:  During  the  first  four  months  of  ’54,  chicks  hatched  for  U.  S.  lay- 

■  "■  ing  fIock  replacements  ran  14%  above  a  year  ago;  but  the  rate  of 

increase  is  tapering  off.  U.  S.  laying  flocks  have  about  3%  more  hens  than  last 
year.  The  outlook  is  for  a  smaller  than  usual  seasonal  increase  in  price  of  eggs 
in  months  ahead,  earlier  than  normal  down-turn  in  prices  in  late  summer 
In  spite  of  discouraging  outlook,  the  Egg  Industry  Advisory  Committee  re¬ 
cently  took  a  strong  position  against  government  price  supports,  surplus  re¬ 
moval  or  a  subsidy  program. 

The  Turkey  Advisory  Committee  figures  that  the  ’54  turkey  crop  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  record  crop  of  1952.  The  Committee  feels  that  it  is  not  the  gov¬ 
ernment  s  responsibility  to  market  the  crop  and  recommends  that  producers 
niaiket  heavy  breeders  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  curtail  hatching,  reduce 
late  tui  key  production,  and  that  everyone  step  up  turkey  merchandising  and 
selling  efforts. 

FARM  LEGISLATION:  Congress  is  making  little  headway  on  farm 

legislation.  Meanwhile,  by  July  1  Secretary 
Benson  must  proclaim  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  wheat. 
Unless  new  legislation  is  passed,  he  must  assume  that  flexible  price  supports 
will  go  into  effect  next  January  1  as  the  law  now  provides.  Without  new  leg¬ 
islation,  a  7,000,000  cut  in  wheat  acreage  (11%)  would  be  called  for  on  top  of 
last  year’s  21%  cut.  This  would  mean  55,000,000  acres  of  wheat  compared  to 
62,000,000  this  year.  That  could  mean  support  prices  on  wheat  at  75%  of  par¬ 
ity  for  the  1955  crop. 

Winter  wheat  estimate  has  been  going  up;  it  is  now  707,000,000  bushels  and 
may  be  higher  next  month.  A  year  from  now  government  will  likely  own  more 
wheat  than  at  present. 

Big  problem  ahead  is,  what  to  do  with  acres  diverted  from  controlled  crops. 
One  proposal  is  to  require  that  a  farmer  comply  with  all  controlled  programs 
in  order  to  get  supports.  Another  is  to  pay  growers  to  plant  grass  or  legumes 
instead  of  cash  crops  on  diverted  land. 

SHORTS:  Naturally  farmers  want  supports  at  the  highest  possible  level, 
but  no  one  yet  has  figured  out  how  to  make  them  work.  The 
tremendous  surplus  problems  now  facing  the /Department  of  Agriculture  are 
largely  due  to  attempts  to  maintain  supports  at  90%. 

U.  S.  farm  real  estate  values  are  down  only  2%  for  the  last  four  months, 
5%  in  the  last  eight  months.  Sales  of  farm  property  have  been  slow. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  recommended  that  3.6  million 
farm  operators  be  covered  for  Old  Age  Insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Research  indicates  success  in  keeping  potatoes  in  edible  condition  for  two 
or  three  years.  This  might  even  revive  demands  for  90%  price  supports  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Incidentally,  supplies  of  early  potatoes  are  considerably  below  last  year 
a-nd  it  is  predicted  that  potato  prices  for  a  month  or  two  will  average  higher 
than  last  year.  — Hugh  Cosline 
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e„Song  Q/’the  Lazy  Farj^ejJ) 


MY  NEIGHBOR  likes  to  spread 
the  salve  that  he’s  the  finest 
tiiend  I  have.  The  truth,  however, 
that  he  forever  is  betraying  me. 
for  instance,  here  of  late  I’ve  been 
a-battling  with  my  wife  again  re¬ 
garding  her  coal -burning  range; 

® le  says  there’s  got  to  be  a  change 
to  one  that  runs  electrically  or  she’ll 
resign  from  feeding  me.  On  this 
nonsensical  demand  I’ve  taken  the 
unswerving  gtand  that  prices  of  the 
ungs  we  grow  have  skidded  down 
fit  they’re  too  low,  and  that  while 
we  re  in  such  a  mess  we  can’t  spend 
cash  for  foolishness. 

In  private,  neighbor  has  agreed 
inat  wives  demand  more  than  they 

f™’  hes  told  me  not  to  be  a  worm 
ana  backed  me  up  in  standing  firm, 
it  now  I  find  the  snake  has  drovp 
w  town  and  bought  his  wife  a  stove 
ms  kind  of  thing  is  serious,  de- 
b  admg  and  calamitous;  when  any 
drops  his  §'uard’  he  simply 
women-folksCCNnS  haid.for  to  avoid  the  yokes  made  ready  by  their 

when  he  pretends  tlfJt 1S  .wortbY>  1  contend  of  beinS  counted  as  a  friend 
pretends  to  stand  with  me,  then  joins  up  with  the  enemy. 


New  Idea  full  trailing-type  mower  in  thick  stand  of  mixed  timothy  and  red 
clover.  Quiet  and  smooth-running,  this  mower  trails  perfectly,  cuts  evenly. 


New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower.  Self-contained,  quickly  adaptable  to  most 
ti  actors.  Ihis  model  and  trailing-type  above  are  available  with  hydraulic  lift. 

7  ways  to  lower 
mowing  costs 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  quick  on-and-off. 

Frees  tractor  immediately  for  other  work  while  hay  cures.  You 
can  take  quick  advantage  of  weather  breaks. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  will  last. 

You  need  rugged  strength  without  excess  weight.  Close  tolerances 
and  correct  balance  keep  machine  from  vibrating  itself  to  pieces. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  cuts  clean  on  square  corners. 

Then  you  don’t  have  to  back  up,  circle,  or  figure-eight.  Saves  time 
and  fuel.  But  be  sure  the  machine  is  built  so  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  PTO  or  universal  joints. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  simple  to  adjust. 

To  keep  lead  and  pitman  straps  properly  adjusted  at  all  times  for 
maximum  cutting  efficiency. 

•  Buy  a  mower  with  protected  gears  and  moving  parts. 

Gear  assembly  should  be  sealed  in  oil,  free  from  dust  and  grit. 
Bearings  should  be  protected  and  easy  to  grease. 

•  Buy  a  mower  with  modern  pitman  bearing. 

To  stand  the  constant  pounding  of  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
sickle,  crank  bearing  should  be  a  completely  sealed  roller  bearing. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  safety  engineered. 

Cutter-bar  safety  release  is  a  must.  Safety  shields  enclosing  moving 
parts  help  insure  against  human  error.  Trailing  cutter-bar  gives 
you  time  to  stop  before  accidents  occur. 


You  will  find  every  one  of  these  time 
and  money-saving  features  built  into 
New  Idea  trailing  or  semi-mounted 
type  mowers  . . .  mowers  that  are  a 
major  tool  at  New  Idea,  not  a  side¬ 


line.  Use  these  mowers  to  bring  costs 
down.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer 
to  demonstrate  a  New  Idea  mower. 
Compare  other  makes.  We  think 
you’ll  end  up  owning  a  New  Idea. 


‘Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 


Dept.  |375  Coldwater,  Ohio 


"  fjVCO 

vitiee  J.  JL  tiuribetma 


(vpMtttee 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 


Send  folders  as  checked : 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 

COUNTY- 


-STATEL 


J  Trailing  Mower 

□  Semi-mounted  Mower 

□  High-wheeled  Side  Rake 

□  Low-wheeled  Side  Rake 

□  Wire  or  Twine-tie  Baler 
O  Elevator 

□  Need  for  schoolwork 

n  I  form _ acres 
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INCREASE  YIELDS  AND  BRING 
COSTS  DOWN  BY  USING 


WEEDONE  LV4 


the  BEST  YET  for  killing  weeds  in  croplands  and  fence  rows 


PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN  Put  it  on  after  planting  but  before  the 

corn  breaks  thru  the  ground,  and  it  will  cure  the  grower’s  biggest  headaches— annual 
grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds.  Weedone  LV4  has  a  proved  longer  residual 
action.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one  to  two  cultivations — the  early  and 
most  costly  ones. 


POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  PERENNIAL  BROADLEAF  WEEDS  IN  CORN 

AND  SMALL  GRAINS  Spray  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  Weedone  LV4  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  killing  perennial  broadleaf  weeds— Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy 
spurge  and  a  score  of  other  noxious  weeds. 

LOW  VOLATILITY  Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-0,  the 
original  low-volatile  formulation  often  imitated  but,  as  results  show,  never  dupli¬ 
cated.  It  is  a  proven  product  that  eliminates  danger  of  vapor  injuiy  to  neaiby  sus¬ 
ceptible  crops. 

A  MONEY  SAVER  Weedone  LV4  gives  you  4  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  so  effective  that  on  a  per-acre  basis,  evaluated  on  weed  kill,  Weedone 
LV4  is  a  real  money  saver. 

NOT  JUST  A  CROPLAND  KILLER  . . .  EQUALLY  USEFUL  FOR  ROADSIDE  AND 

FENCE  ROWS  Weedone  LV4  is  the  material  to  choose  when  susceptible  crops  are 
in  the  vicinity.  For  that  reason  it  is  first  choice  for  spraying  roadsides  and  fence 
rows.  It  is  much  more  effective  than  amine  salts  in  killing  power  on  weeds  such  as 
cattail,  rayless  goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  bioadleaf 
weeds  on  roadsides. 


Clear  pastures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


Pound  for  pound  the  most  effective  brush  killer  on  the  market.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants  ... 
blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  ot  oaks  and  Pines,  wlld 
rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry, 
coralberry,  honeysuckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  ester 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not  poisonous 
to  animals  and  humans. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 


Chemicals 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  AMBLER,  PA,.  NILES,  CALIF. 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


Processes 


WEEDONE  EV'4 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 
Arc  available  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

CO'Op  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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NITROGEN  Feeds 


Plants  —  ^  «  % 


By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


O  YOU  like  nitrogen  wet  or  dry? 
This  year  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  the  Northeast  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  buying  it 
either  way.  Some  will  find  the  usual  dry 
materials  the  best  deal;  many  others 
will  find  that  they  can  make  a  real  sav¬ 
ing  using  the  liquid  form. 

Liquid  nitrogen  has  been  used  for 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  complete 
mixed  fertilizers;  in  fact,  the  most 
common  type  of  solution  has  been  the 
primary  source  of  nitrogen  in  most 
regular  grades.  Its  use  for  direct  appli¬ 
cation  dependent  on  expansion  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  development  of  satisfactory 
equipment  for  application. 

The  liquid  nitrogen  that  will  be  most 
generally  available  will  have  a  total  ni¬ 
trogen  of  37%.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  this  will  be  nitrate  nitrogen 
and  the  remainder  ammonium  nitrogen. 
The  sources  of  nitrogen  in  the  solution 
are  ammonium  nitrate  and  anhydrous 
ammonia.  Just  enough  water  is  pres¬ 
ent  to  keep  the  ammonium  nitrate  in 
solution  and  to  keep  the  vapor  pressure 
of  the  anhydrous  ammonia  near  zero. 
Experimentally  this  and  other  solu¬ 
tions  have  been  proven  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  sources  of  nitrogen.  This 
holds  whether  they  are  applied  direct  or 
used  to  supply  a  part  or  all  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  a  mixed  fertilizer.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  the 
nitrogen  is  in  the  nitrate  form  should 
make  it  a  very  desirable  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  apply  when  the  ground  is  cold. 
The  remainder  being  ammonium  nitro¬ 
gen  is  excellent  for  the  long  pull. 


A  55  gallon  drum  to  hold  the  liquid  ni¬ 
trogen  and  hoses  to  carry  it  behind  the 
cultivator  teeth  is  the  usual  method  of 
using  liquid  nitrogen  to  side  dress  corn  or 
other  cultivated  crops. 


Watcli  Costs 

Farmers  will  read  about  other  solu¬ 
tions  or  forms  of  liquid  nitrogen  and 
may  have  the  chance  to  buy  them.  All 
that  we  know  about  are  satisfactory 
sources  of  nitrogen.  They  may  not  be 
economical.  In  the  mid-west,  “solution 
32”  is  being  used.  This  contains  32%  ni¬ 
trogen  of  which  one-half  is  derived 
from  ammonium  nitrate  and  one-half 
from  urea.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  this 
solution  will  be  available  in  the  north¬ 
east.  The  price  pe  unit  of  nitrogen  is 
roughly  that  in  dry  ammonium  nitrate. 

Straight  ammonium  nitrate  solutions 
may  also  be  offered;  at  least  they  will 
be  read  about.  The  most  common  one 
will  probably  contain  60%  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate  (21%  actual  nitrogen). 
Both  this  and  solution  32  do  not  re¬ 
quire  covering  and  therefore  may  be 
sprayed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Both  are  also  very  corrosive  to  bronze 
and  certain  other  alloys. 


In  addition  to  cost,  there  are  addi¬ 
tional  advantages  to  the  37%  solution. 
It  may  be  applied  while  cultivating  or 
plowing.  This  means  no  additional  op¬ 
eration.  There  is  little  or  no  risk  in 
handling  if  one  uses  good  sense  such 
as  avoiding  washing  your  face  in  it. 
At  the  average  application  per  acre  of 
nitrogen  to  date  one  55-gallon  drum 
will  do  4  to  5  acres  without  refilling. 

Cautfoii 

Riding  on  the  coat  tails  of  liquid  ni¬ 
trogen  are  liquid  complete  fertilizers. 
For  years  all  soluble  complete  fertiliz¬ 
ers  have  been  offered,  and  they  have  a 
legitimate  use  in  transplanting  water, 
etc.  Liquid  complete  fertilizers,  in  the 
northeast,  at  least,  have  not  been  econ¬ 
omical  up  to  the  present.  Prices  that 
have  been  reported  to  us  are  several 
times  the  cost  that  the  same  quantity 
of  plant  foods  could  be  purchased  in 
dry  form.  With  present  available  ma¬ 
terials,  costs  would  be  at  least  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  same  plant  food 
in  dry  form. 

I  have  never  seen  any  convincing 
evidence  that  liquid  complete  fertilizers 
were  any  more  effective  on  the  same 
plant  food  basis  than  dry  for  general 
use.  In  my  opinion,  if  a  farmer  wishes 
to  use  liquid  fertilizer  his  best  deal  is 
to  buy  soluble  materials  and  make  up 
his  own  solution  or  buy  an  all-soluble 
mixture.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
all  of  the  nitrogen,  all  of  the  potash  and 
at  least  half  of  the  phosphorus  in 
standard  mixtures  are  water  soluble. 


Anhydrous  Ammonia 

Whether  anhydrous  ammonia  should 
be  described  as  a  liquid  or  a  gas  is 
debatable.  It  is  bought  as  a  liquid  in 
high  pressure  tanks.  But  when  applied 
to  the  soil  it  is  a  gas.  It  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  at  least  4  to  5  inches  of  soil. 
Its  immediate  effect  on  the  soil  is  high¬ 
ly  alkaline.  Its  potential  reaction  is  acid 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  solu¬ 
tions  described  and  dry  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate;  that  is,  36  lbs.  of  limestone  per 
unit  (20  lbs.)  of  actual  nitrogen.  Its 
nitrogen  content  is  81  to  82  per  cent. 
Costly  high  pressure  equipment  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  handling  it.  It  economic  use 
is  dependent  on  very  large  volume  and 
a  long  season  of  use. 

Nitrogen  solutions  mean  cheaper 
nitrogen  for  the  man  who  is  using  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities.  But  in  my  opinion 
dry  nitrogen  materials  will  always  have 
a  place.  The  man  who  is  side-dressing 
only  5  to  10  acres  of  corn  will  probably 
continue  to  use  dry  materials;  so  also 
will  the  fruit  man  who  is  applying  his 
nitrogen  on  top  of  sod  without  any 
coverage. 


—  a.  a.  — 


BOTH  BARRELS 

FARMERS  have  been  worried  over 
the  possibility  that  insects  would  be¬ 
come  resistant  or  immune  to  control 
methods.  For  example,  some  years  back 
apple  growers  (particularly  in  Niagaia 
County,  New  York)  found  it  necessary 
to  spray  more  frequently  and  with  more 
lead  arsenate  in  their  efforts  to  control 
the  codling  moth.  More  recently  it  has 
been  claimed  that  flies  have  become  re¬ 
sistant  to  DDT. 

Neely  Turner,  nead  of  the  Entomol 
ogy  Department  at  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  recommends  a 
“double  barrelled”  dose  of  insecticide, 
meaning  a  mixture  of  two  insecticides, 
each  attacking  the  hug  in  a  differ  en 


way.  _  .  .  t 

For  example,  one  insecticide  hue 
be  a  nerve  poison  such  as  DDT  and 
other  a  stomach  poison.  The  two  mse 
ticides  can  be  applied  either  in  a  m1 
ture  or  alternately.  Experiment  Stau» 
tests  have  shown  that  a  mixture 
methoxychlor  and  dilan  have  £3 
good  control  of  Mexican  bean  been 
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Hero’s  Mud  In 
Your  Eye 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

duction.  Growers  of  long  standing  have 
sub-  and  surface-drained  their  worst 
holes.  Tiling  is  an  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  operation  except  for  soft 
spots.  During  periods  of  low  prices 
very  little  of  it  is  done. 

Most  growers  try  to  put  on  as  many 
fall  sprays  as  they  can,  particularly  on 
cultivated  orchards.  Then  they  can 
stay  out  of  the  orchards  when  the 
ground  is  in  the  worst  shape. 

We  found  the  only  cure  for  holes  in 
the  main  drives  where  there  is  plenty 
of  traffic  is  coarse  stone.  Keep  the 
driveways  fout  of  the  mud  by  cross¬ 
draining  the  regular  surface  runs  with 
tile.  This  will  help  keep  the  main  sur¬ 
face  ditches  clear  on  each  side. 

Do  not  use  a  sub-soiler  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  through  the  tree  row  in  the 
spring.  These  deep  cultivators  certain¬ 
ly  make  a  real  trap  for  sprayers.  Go¬ 
ing  down  the  cross  ditches  with  one 
wheel  in  the  ditch  opens  up  the  tempo¬ 
rary  dams  set  up  by  wheels. 

Seeding  down  the  softer  spots  and 
getting  them  into  fairly  heavy  sod 
tends  to  stabilize  the  dirt  and  usually 
makes  it  easier  to  get  through. 

Big  Tires  Help 

We  are  finding  that  the  bigger  the 
tires  we  can  persuade  the  manufactur¬ 
er  to  put  on  the  tractor  and  equipment, 
the  less  trouble  we  have.  The  larger 
tires  have  more  surface  traction  and  in 
mud,  actually  make  a  big  tractor  out 
of  a  little  one.  They  carry  more  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  weight  which  adds  better 
traction. 

Tractors  are  safer  because  of  this 
weight,  especially  if  the  front  tires  are 
also  weighted.  Big'ger  front  tires  make 
for  some  difficulty  in  steering  some¬ 
times,  which  may  make  power  steering 
important  on  fruit  growers’  tractors. 
The  bigger  tires  also  give  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  fall  when  taking  apples 
out  when  it  is  a  little  slippery.  Adding 
chains  to  The  bigger  tires,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  all  the  horsepower  out 
of  the  tractor  that  there  is  in  it. 

Dual  tires  work  fairly  well  but  are 
clumsier  than  one  big  tire.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  have  done  fairly  well  with  a  steel 
lug  wheel  on  the  outside  of  a  rubber 
tire.  These,  too,  are  clumsy  and  a  little 
heavy  to  take  on  and  off.  The  cat-like 
treads  which  are  attached  to  standard 
rubber  wheel  tractors  seem  to  work 
well  but  do  present  a  problem  of  put¬ 
ting  on  and  removing.  Of  course,  the 
caterpillar  can  nearly  always  get 
through. 

Under  difficult  conditions  the  use  of 
airplanes  is  very  appealing  and  some¬ 
times  is  the  last  resort.  We  can  al¬ 
ways  get  through  with  the  lighter 
dusters;  but  in  New  England  two  years 
ago  even  the  dusters  got  mired  down. 
Airplanes  are  used  for  spraying,  dust¬ 
ing,  seeding,  mouse  bait  distribution, 
fertilizing  some  crops,  and  so  on.  The 
plane  will  work  under  most  conditions 
but  the  equipment  and  the  flying  per¬ 
sonnel  have  both  been  inadequate  and 
expensive — or  inexperienced — in  which 
case  we  usually  have  a  funeral  to  wind 
up  the  operation.  Engineers  are  doing 
better  on  the  equipment  but  we1  still 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  hazards 
m  our  small  orchards  surrounded  by 
fcees,  power  lines,  and  the  like.  • 

Timing  scab  control  is  so  vital  that 
°ne  plane  can  only  take  care  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  acreage,  and  of  course  fog  and 
1  ain  make  flying  particularly  hazard¬ 
ous  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  done. 

Well,  mud  is  pretty  tough,  but  it  is 
still  tougher  when  you  do  not  have 
enough  rain  to  make  mud;  so  let’s  take 
comfort  in  our  area;  at  least  we  do  not 
Jaye  to  worry  about  the  dust  storms. 

A  wife  reminds  me,  however,  that  our 
spring  mud  usually  turns  into  summer 
dust — so  how  can  we  win  ? 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  VOTES  AS  UNIT 

TO  PROTECT  MILK  SHED  PRODUCERS 

FROM  WITHDRAWAL  OF  MARKETING  ORDERS 

* 


Reluctantly  bows  to  an  unacceptable  amendment  because 
of  an  official  ruling  that  it  was  a  case 
of  "whole  hog  or  none” 


In  order  to  prevent  withdrawal  of  the  New  York  City  Marketing  Orders 
at  a  time  critically  unfavorable  to  dairy  farmers,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
voted  as  a  unit  to  accept  government-recommended  changes  in  the  pricing 
of  Class  3  milk.  The  vote  was  east  reluctantly  because  the  time  available 
was  too  short  to  contact  and  determine  membership  views. 


A  Cose  of  "Whole  Hog  or  None’9 

League  officials  had  intended  to  let  the 
proposals  he  voted  upon  by  members  in¬ 
dividually.  They  cast  the  unit  vole  only 
after  being  advised  by  government  men 
that  failure  to  do  so  would  probably  mean 
withdrawal  of  the  entire  Order.  That  is 
due  to  a  ruling  which  holds  that  dairy 
farmers  may  vote  “yes”  on  amendments 
proposed  at  hearings,  but  if  they  reject 


loss  to  Dairy  Farmers  Would  Have  Been 
Enormous,  League  President  Says 

With  milk  markets  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  demoralized  by  extremely  heavy  milk 
production,  withdrawal  of  the  Marketing 
Orders  could  have  meant  ehaos  and  dis¬ 
astrously  low  prices  to  the  50,000  dairy¬ 
men  supplying  New  York  City,  League 
President  Ernest  C.  Strobeck  said. 


them,  they  lose  the  entire  Order. 

Many  Dairymen  Would  Not  Have  Voted, 
Government  Men  Felt 

Government  officials  advised  the  League 
that  certain  farm  organizations  might 
vole  as  a  group  against  the  Class  3  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  due  to  spring  work  many 
producers  who  might  vole  “yes,”  would 
not  vote.  They  declared  that  only  a  unit 
vote  by  the  League  could  save  the  Orders. 


DAIRYMEN’S 


ASSOCI  ATI 


Mr.  Strobeck  further  pointed  out  that 
successful  operation  of  the  Marketing 
Orders  is  dependent  in  large  degree  upon 
co-operatives  with  milk-handling  and 
marketing  facilities  of  various  types.  This 
gives  them  the  experience  and  factual 
knowledge  essential  for  suggesting  and 
framing  of  amendments  to  the  Orders 
which  will  benefit  all  dairymen. 


It  is  because  the  Dairymen V 
League  knows  the  requirements 
of  every  segment  of  the  market ,  r 
and  feels  responsible  to  all  dairy - 
men  under  the  New  York  Orders 
that  it  has  taken  this  dista:  ' teful 
action,  aimed  at  protecting  the 
income  of  every  dairyman  in  the 
milk  shed. 
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she  switched 

&  ELECTRIC! 


says  Mrs.  Jesse  Counsell 
of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


“About  4  years  ago  we  installed  a  targe 
electric  water  heater,  using  the  low 
night  rate  meter-  We  found  it  very  eco¬ 
nomical  and  enjoy  the  abundant  supply 
of  hot  water.  Last  July  we  replaced  our 
old  stove  with  a  new  electric  range.  We 
also  have  two  freezers,  a  refrigerator, 
water  pumps  at  the  barn,  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  several  small  electric  motors. 
We  feel  our  electric  bill  is  very  reason¬ 
able  for  the  service  we  get.” 

For  Cost  and  Value 
Electricity  is  your  Best  Bargain 

If  you  already  use  electricity  in  your  farm  buildings 
and  to  some  extent  in  your  home — then  you’ll  enjoy 
an  even  bigger  bargain  by  switching  to  electric  cook¬ 
ing  and  water  healing,  provided  you  haven’t  done  so 
already.  With  this  added  use,  you  get  a  lower  rate  per 
kilowatt  hour.  You  can  save  still  further  with  the 
special  low  night  rate.  In  the  end  you  find  electricity 

does  all  jobs  cheaper  and  better.  That’s  why  it  pays 

* 

to  use  the 

One  Service ...  Go  All-Electric  ! 


NEW  YORK  STATE  (Jfrji)  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


Saute  IRedet  for 

Planting  Shrubs 


Do  Not  Plant: 

1.  Tall-growing  tree  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  planting. 

2.  A  straight  row  of  one  variety  of 
plant  around  the  house. 

3.  Tall-growing  shrubs  in  front  of 
windows.  They  darken  the  room  and 
block  the  view  toward  the  outside. 

4.  Too  great  a  variety  of  plants. 
Such  plantings  may  look  like  a  botani¬ 
cal  collection.  Each  individual  com¬ 
petes  with  the  others  for  attention. 
Plants  with  brightly  colored  foliage 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

Do  Plant: 

1.  Only  low-growing  shrubs  under¬ 
neath  windows.  Flowers  or  gi’ound 
covers  may  be  used  to  advantage  or 
these  places  may  be  left  unplanted  ex¬ 
cept  for  extending  a  lawn  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  wall. 

2.  Low-growing  shrubs  around 
porches  except  in  situations  where 
porch  furniture  is  to  be  used.  Part  of 
a  large  porch  may  be  shaded  by  a  vine 
or  a  tree-form  shrub. 

3.  Dwarf  to  medium-sized  plants  at 
the  sides  of  small  entrances  and  steps. 
This  shrub  planting  sometimes  may  be 
supplemented  by  planting  a  vine  that 
may  be  supported  at  the  side  of  a  door¬ 
way.  This  type  of  entrance  planting 
usually  is  better  than  a  narrow,  upright 
evergreen  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
doorway. 

4.  Medium  to  tall-growing  shrubs 
at  the  corner  of  the  house  except 
where  a  driveway  or  walk  is  close  to 
the  side  of  a  house.  Here  a  vine  may 
be  used  instead  of  a  tall  shrub.  Where 
the  windows  are  at  the  corners.  A  tree- 
form  shrub  may  be  used  to  shade  the 

|  corner  window  or  dwarf  shrubs  may 
be  used  as  suggested  in  1  above. 

5.  Medium-sized  shrubs  or  vines  in 
spaces  'along  the  foundation  where  the 


windows  are  far  apart. 

6.  Vines  on  a  chimney  unless  the 
chimney  is  small.  A  shrub  also  may  be 
used  near  a  chimney. 

7.  With  some  duplication  of  material 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  botanical 
collection. — From  Cornell  Bulletin  778, 
Foundation  Plantings  About  the  House 

—  a. a.  — 

EDITOR  ED  HONORED 

Edward  r.  Eastman,  editor  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  along  with  three  out¬ 
standing  students  in  dairy  courses  at 
the  fourth  annual  awards  banquet  of 
the  Cornell  Dairy  Science  Association. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  cited  for  his  “keen 
and  brilliant  journalistic  presentations 
of  issues  facing  the  dairy  industry  to¬ 
day,  which  have  done  much  to  create  a 
positive  and  constructive  approach  to 
the  handling  of  these  issues.” 

He  received  an  engraved  bronze 
plaque  “for  his  great  and  lasting  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
York  State.” 

Students  who  received  dairy  science 
keys  and  $25  were  Ronald  Miller  of 
Sauquoit,  Harvey  Brier  of  Long  Island 
City,  and  David  Bandler  of  New  York 
City.  On  behalf  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  accepted  a 
new  Cornell  Dairy  Science  Association 
Scholarship  of  $300  to  be  given  any 
student  in  the  university  who  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  dairy  industry  course  in 
his  sophomore  year  who  excels  in  lead¬ 
ership,  scholarship,  and  shows  financial 
need.  The  purpose  is  to  ei>courage  and 
make  it  possible  for  a  qualified  but 
needy  student  to  continue  training  in 
the  dairy  industry  field. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  well-equipped  farm  shop  saves 
money  in  repair  and  maintenance  costs. 


Are  Yon  Coming? 


THE  GREAT  day  is  approaching  — 
the  day  when  our  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  European  Tour  party  will 
board  the  Queen  Elizabeth  at  New 
York  City  and  set  forth  together  on  a 
wonderful  trip.  We  still  have  room  for 
a  few  more,  and  we  urge  you  to  join 
our  party  if  you  can.  You’ll  always  be 
glad  you  did. 

This  tour  will  start  on  August  18 
and  end  on  Sept.  28.  Our  ocean  voyage, 
both  going  and  coming  home,  will  be 
aboard  the  Cunard  Line’s  beautiful  big 
ship,  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  five 
days  spent  on  the  Elizabeth  are  de¬ 
lightful  days,  filled  with  pleasure  and 
relaxation. 

This  year’s  trip  will  take  us  to  Italy 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  to  England,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Every 


day  of  the  tour  is  filled  with  delightful 
experiences.  You  will  come  home  with 
enough  happy  memories  to  last  you  a 
lifetime. 

Like  all  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
tours,  this  is  an  “all  expense”  trip,  with 
everything  included  in  the  price  of  the 
ticket — cabin  class  on  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth;  hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage 
transfer,  all  meals,  tips,  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  friendly,  competent  escort  who 
will  handle  all  travel  arrangements. 
The  cost  is  unbelievably  reasonable- 
just  $1,395.  Our  printed,  illustrated 
itinerary  will  give  you  full  information. 
To  get  a  copy  of  it,  just  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  to  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  376, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Don’t  delay!  Write  to¬ 
day!  We  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  trips  we  have  ever  spon¬ 
sored. 


-Fill  Out  and  Mail  Today  For  European  Tour  Folder- 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  about  the  American  Agriculturist  Europnon 
Tour  for  1954.  Please  send  the  folder  telling  all  about  the  trip.  I  understan 
that  there  is  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address 


Please  write  plainly  name  and  address 
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Dairymen’s  League 
Announces 

Organization  Changes 

IN  ORDER  to  keep  the  internal  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Co¬ 
operative  up  to  date  and  efficient,  a 
careful  study  of  the  League  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  in  progress  since  1950. 
The  results  of  this  study  have  now 
been  approved  by  the  League  Board  of 
Directors  and  President  E.  C.  Strobeck 
has  announced  that  the  new  plan  is  be¬ 
ing  put  into  effect. 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  re-or¬ 
ganization,  as  announced  by  President  | 
Strobeck,  are:  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
League,  to  make  it  possible  to  broad¬ 
en  the  membership  service  program, 
and  to  put  into  effect  some  decentraliz¬ 
ation.  In  fact,  this  decentralization  was 
already  partly  in  effect  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Western  Distinct 
with  Division  Offices  in  Rochester, 
Buffalo  andJErie. 

Theodore  Greenway  became  business 
manager  on  May  1.  He  is  responsible 
for  all  the  League’s  commercial  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  Kenneth 
Leach  became  the  assistant  business 
manager  to  work  with  Mr.  Greenway. 

Victor  Parizo  becomes  manager  of 
Membership  Service.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  an  expanded  program  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  reach  advisory  groups,  em¬ 
ployees  and  presidents  of  locals. 

The  new  manager  of  Staff  and  Ser¬ 
vice  is  Charles  F.  Hawes.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  efforts  of 
various  service  departments  including 
local  Purchasing  and  Engineering. 

Roy  Gockley  is  the  new  manager  of 
Personal  Development.  It  will  be  his 
job  to  assist  department  heads  and 
others  to  develop  and  maintain  a  com¬ 
petent  working  force. 

W.  Arthur  Campbell  succeeds  Mr. 
Gockley  as  Comptroller  of  Budget.  He 
will  assist  executives  in  preparing  bud¬ 
gets,  analyzing  them  and  furnishing 
reports  and  figures  to  executives  to 
help  them  improve  operations. 

—  A. a.  — 

STIMULATING  MILK 
CONSUMPTION 

IN  THE  May  issue  of  “Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Retailing,”  the  J.  S.  Wood- 
house  Company  has  an  advertisement 
urging  farm  equipment  dealers  to  push 
milk  consumption.  Reprints  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  (which  is  also  appearing 
in  “The  Eastern  Dealer”)  will  be  sent 
to  every  farm  equipment  retailer  in 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  territory  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  each  dealer  display  it  prom¬ 
inently. 

The  advertisement  points  out  the  in¬ 
terest  of  dealers  in  such  a  program, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  very  best  reason 
for  pushing  milk.  For  example,  the  ad 
has  these  paragraphs: 

“If  the  market  were  broadened,  if 
consumption  were  increased,  the  dairy¬ 
man  would  prosper;  and  so  would  num-  | 
erous  other  industries. 

“Advocating  the  practice  of  drinking- 
more  milk,  a  cheap  and  most  health¬ 
giving  food,  holds  the  answer.” 
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■  A. A. 


o AIRY  EFFICIENCY 

LIOW  efficient  is  your  dairy  opera- 
**tion?  Khmer  Towne,  Montpelier, 
Vermont  dairyman  and  farm  leader 
says,  “A  dairy  farmer  today  should  aim 
for  200,000  pounds  of  milk  per  man  per 
year.  If  he  turns  out  this  amount  of 
milk,  it’s  a  pretty  good  bet  that  he’s 
making  efficient  use  of  land,  labor,  and 
machinery.” — L.Ii.S. 

(Editor’s  Note:  We’re  sure  Elmer 
must  mean  with  Holsteins.) 

—  A. A.  — 

Did  you  know  that  a  single  rat  will 
eat  as  much  as  50  pounds  of  grain  a 
.vear?  This  is  a  reminder  that  rat  con- 
lroi  is  a  year-round  job. 
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6-  ond  7-foof 
Clipper  "SO”  .  .  , 
Bagger  Platform, 
P.T.O.  Drive 


6-  and  7-foot 
Clipper  ••50”  .  . 
P.T.O.  Tank 


90  Self-Propelled 
.  .  Bagger  Plat¬ 
form,  16-  14-  and 
12-foot  models 


6-  and  7-foot 
Clipper  “50”  .  . 
Direct  Engine 
Drive.  Tank 


Youte  set 
for  any  harvest 


with  your 


6-  and  7-foot 
Clipper  ”50"  .  .  . 

Direct  Engine  Drive 


Massey-Harris 


Combine 


80  Self-Propelled 
.  .  .  Rice  Special, 
12-  or  10-foot  table, 
tracks  or  tires 


80  Self-Propelled 
.  .  .  14-,  12-  and 
10-foof  models.  Tank 


80  Self-Propelled 
.  .  .  Bagger  Plat¬ 
form,  14-  12-  and 
10-foot  models 


70  Self-Propelled 
...  1  2-,  1 0-  ond 
8’/2-foot  models. 
Tank 


70  Self-Propelled 
.  .  .  Bagger  Plat¬ 
form,  12-  10-  and 
8 '/2-foot  models 


'T’he  minute  you  pull  into  a  tough  field  with  a  Massey- 
Harris  you  know  everything  is  right  for  a  successful 
harvest. 

.  Your  assurance  grows  as  you  watch  the  straw  mov¬ 
ing  onto  the  table.  You  "get  ideas  of  more  bushels  per 
acre  when  you  hear  the  grain  pouring  into  the  tank. 
A  glance  over  your  shoulder  and  you  see  it’s  “the 
cleanest  grain  around.” 

And  no  wonder  Massey-Harris  combines  give  you 
such  successful  harvests.  Each  must  undergo  the  most 
rigorous  testing  program  in  the  implement  industry. 
They’re  subjected  to  severe  twists  and  strains.  Ham¬ 
mered  over  obstacle  courses  .  .  ,  run  through  water, 
dust  and  mud  .  .  .  up  steep  slopes  and  hills  at  high 
speed.  All  to  assure  you  of  peak  performance  season 
after  season. 

Moreover,  Balanced  Separation  in  Massey-Harris 
combines  has  never  been  equalled  for  grain-getting, 
grain-saving  performance.  Nor  has  it  been  surpassed 
for  perfect  control  of  grain  and  straw  through  every 
step  of  the  combine. 

It  s  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  and  more  farmers 
place  their  confidence  in  Massey-Harris  Combines  every' 
year. 

So,  no  matter  what  you  grow  .  .  .  grain,  grass  or  seed 
...  see  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  first  for  your  best  buy 
in  combines.  For  folder,  write  The  Massey-Harris  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Dept.F-85,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


-rrms 


authorized  dealers 


See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . Giuffre  Bros. 

ATLANTA  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

AUBURN . Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONV1LLE  . C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  . . . M.  J.  Emerling 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANAJOHARIE . Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

j  CANANDAIGUA . Donald  Howard 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm  Equip. 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE  J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronckowiak 

Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . .....Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 

CLINTON  . George  Marsh 

COHOES. ...Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS.. .  Wilson's 

DAVENPORT  Durward  Maccracken 
DERUYTER . H.  W.  Cook 


DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 

EARLVILLE . Earlville  Form  Sales 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT...  S.  L.  Drown  & 

Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . 1.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmers'  Supply  Co. 

FRANKLINVILLE  C.A.Phillips  &  Son 
GREENWICH. Leland  R.  Robertson 

HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo's  Sales  & 

Ser. 

HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HIGHLAND . Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA . Moravec  Garage 

JEFFERSONVILLE  Jeffersonville  Ga. 
JOHNSON  CITY  Rt.  2  Lloyd  Mason 
KEESEVILLE  Thompson's  Mach. Weld. 

LANCASTER . Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 


MIDDLEPORT . Max  Hyde 

MILLERTON  Sco-Land  Farm  Mch'y. 

NAPLES . C.  W  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros. Garage 
NORTH  JAVA.... Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH  . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO . J.  d.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS . Runnall's  Garage 

PRESTON  HOLLOW  Lloyd's  Garage 
PULASKI...  Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Walter  R.  PeteVson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle  &  Co.,lnc. 

RICHVILLE .  E.  J.  Reed 

STONE  RIDGE. .George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG  ,,G.  C.  Marquart  & 
Sons,  Impl. 

TYRONE . . . Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
VOORHEESVILLE . New  Salem 

WAHKILL  .  Wallkill  Fm.  SuppTils 
WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 


WATERPORT  Parson's  Trac.  &  Impl. 
WATERTOWN  Northern  lmpl.Co.lnc. 
WEEDSPORT....O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WESTBROOKVILLE  Westbrookvillc 

Garage 

WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN  ..Rusweiler’s  Garage 
BRIDGEBORO....Fortnum  Motor  Co. 
DEERFIELD  STREET  Ackley's  Garage 
HIGHTSTOWN.  Hight's  Fm.  Equip. 
MAYS  LANDING  Herman  G.  Liepe 

MONTAGUE . William  Reinhardt 

&  Son 

P.  O.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

NESHANIC  STATION . J.  S.  Covert 

PARAMUS . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

PINE  BROOK  Shulman  Equip.  Co. 

SADDLE  RIVER  . D.  A.  Pell 

STEWARYSVILLE  Esposito  Fm.  Mch'y. 

W1CKATUNK . Conover  Bros. 

WOODSTOWN . Rudolph  Franzen 
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Babson 


MILK  COOLER 


/ 


1  There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice 
in  the  Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is'always  cold  and  you  always  get 
quick  cooling. 

2  Insulated  with  STYROFOAM*— 
Tests  show  it  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  low  temperature  insulation 
yet  developed.  High  efficiency  and 
nonabsorbent  means  lower  cool¬ 
ing  costs — Send  for  Free  Sample. 


3  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Galvanized 
Steel  inside  and  outside  because  it 
adds  years  of  life  to  your  Cooler. 
—You  know  what  is  under  the 
paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

4  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop-in 
type  refrigeration  unit  tested  at  the 
factory,  assuring  you  of  low-cost 
operation  and  many  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.—  5  year  guarantee. 


FFA  Emblem  building  pageant  dramatized  by  Cobleskill  Chapter  to  open  annual  State 
FFA  Convention. 


YOUR  CHOICE 


Babson  Standard  Cooler  Babson  Spray  Cooler 

tee  water  immersion  type  Side  opening  ice  water  spray 


See  Your  V 


5-Year  Guarantee  on  hermetically  sealed  unit 

►  TRADE-MARK  OF  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  FOR  ITS  EXPANDED  POLYSTYRENE  PLASTICS. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  free 
sample  of  STYROFOAM*  to 
prove  that  it  really  is  non¬ 
absorbent  and  efficient. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  West  Belden  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Dept. 306-A, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  STYROIOAM* 
Insulation. 


Name- 


Address- 
City — 


-State- 


r  Why  we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 
is  "Your  Best  Silo  Value" 


of  concrete 


— superior 
staves 

— the  time  tested  Aquastatic 
method  provides  a  stronger  in¬ 
terior  plaster  coating 
— exclusive  "perfect  seal"  chute 
— extra  heavy  hooping 
— outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

— dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filling  door 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  Q  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


COWPOX*-  RINGWORM 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Navlor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


YOU  WILL  BE  AMAZED 

at  the  response  you  will  get  in 
answer  to  your  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  American  Agriculturist.  See 
top  of  the  Subscribers'  Exchange 
Page  for  details. 


A  Few  Highlights  of  the 

New  York  FFA  CONVENTIOM 


T 


WELVE  hundred  Future  Farm¬ 
ers,  members  of  the  New  York 
State  .  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  assembled 
n  Cobleskill  April  29-May  1  to  hold 
iheir  twenty-ninth  annual  convention. 
There,  as  guests  of  the  Cobleskill  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  they  met  as  a  group  and 
n  committees  to  transact  the  business 
af  the  association.  To  broaden  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  add  interest  for  non-dele- 
|ates,  tours  were  conducted  to  Howe’s 

q vi rl  nFVi ov  nparhv  nninfs  of  in¬ 


terest. 

Featured  at  the  convention  were  the 
State  FFA  Band  and  State  FFA 
Chorus.  These  musical  organizations 
are  composed  of  musicians  and  singers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  ninety 
piece  band  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rex  Burton  while  the  sixty  voice 
chorus  was  led  by  Dr.  James  Hatch. 

The  highlight  of  the  Friday  program 
was  the  State  finals  of  the  Speaking 
Contest.  First  prize  of  $100  went  to 
Ronald  Morse,  Geneva  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  “Government  Regulation  of 
Farm  Prices.”  Second  place  was  taken 
by  Douglas  Innes,  Cattaraugus  with  a 
speech  on  “Credit:  a  Necessary  Farm 
Tool.”  Tied  for  third  place  were  Fred 
Ward,  Moravia,  Louis  Wassenhove, 
Hillsdale  and  Thomas  Aldous,  Canton. 

State  FFA  officers  for  the  1954-55 
year  elected  at  the  delegate  session 
Saturday  afternoon  were: 

President* — Leon  Smith,  Westmoreland 
Vice-Pres.— Harold  Cooke,  Greenville 
2nd  Vice-Pres. — David  Heron, 

Cattaraugus 

Sec.-Treas. — Carl  Gregory,  Walton. 
Reporter— Douglas  Innes,  Cattaraugus 
Sentinel — Morris  Schenck,  Jasper 

The  Convention  culminated  in  the 
Annual  Award  Banquet  held  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Cobleskill  Central 
School.  Here  130  boys  were  honored 
with  the  Empire  Farmer  Degree  of  the 
Association.  Forty  one  boys  and  thir¬ 
teen  chapters  were  recognized  with 


special  awards.  The  highest  honor  at¬ 
tainable  in  the  State  Association,  that 
of  Star  State  Farmer,  was  awarded  to 
Carl  Gregory  of  Walton.  Other  Future 
Farmer  Foundation  Awards  of  $100 
each  went  to  the  following: 

Farm  Mechanics — Eugene  Rossman, 
Middletown 

Dairy  Farmer — William  Pulver,  Pine 
Plains 

Soil  and  Water  Management — 
Lawrence  Cooke,  Greenville 
Farm  and  Home  Safety  and  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention — South  Kortright  Chapter 
The  State  FFA  chapter  contest  was 
won  by  the  Dryden  Aggies  Chapter  of 
the  FFA. 

Winners  of  other  sponsored  contests 
were  as  follows: 

Dairymen’s  League  —  Milk  Quality 
Control,  Carl  Gregory,  Walton 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil — Best  Poultry  Boy  of  Year— 
James  Jelleson,  Belfast 
New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Associ¬ 
ation  Awards: 

Carl  Gregory,  Walton 
Robert  Cass,  Afton 
Adrian  Langdon,  Hillsdale 
Barron  Wilson,  Gouverneur 
Carden  Aid  Tractor  Co.  Awards: 
Eugene  Rossman,  Middletown 
Calvin  Rofe,  Homer 
Maurice  Mercer,  Middleburg 
John  E.  Jennings,  Greenville 
New  York  Bankers’  Association  Award. 

Frank  Carlsen.  Grahamsville 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Awards: 
Morris  Schenck,  Jasper 
Glenn  Scott,  South  Dayton 
New  York  Poultry  Improvement  Board 
Award:  South  kortright  Chapter. 
G.L.F.  Crop  Demonstration  Contest: 
Five  chapters  in  top  group  receiving 
plaques :  King  Ferry  Chapter,  Middle- 
town  Chapter,  Mohawk  Chapter, 
North  Syracuse  Chapter,  Phelps 
Chapter.  — Harold  L.  N oakes 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  presents  checks  to  winners  of  State  FFA  Speaking 
held  at  Cobleskill  Convention.  Left  to  right  are:  Thomas  Aldous,  Canton,  third  places 
Louis  Wassenhove,  Hillsdale,  third  place;  Fred  Ward,  Moravia,  third  place;  Doug  t,s 
Innes,  Cattaraugus,  second  place;  Ronald  Morse,  Geneva,  first  place. 
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MIXES  BUSINKMS  Ax\D 
PLEASURE 

THERE’S  an  old  saw  that  warns: 

it’s  unwise  to  mix  business  with 
pleasure. 

But  with  Hobart  H.  Rohman,  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farmer,  business  is 
pleasure  and  the  two  get  mixed  to¬ 
gether  every  working  day. 

“Hoke”  Rohman  is  right-of-way 
agent  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  and  owner  of  “Roh-Crest”- 
a  160-acre  dairy  farm  in  Waterville. 

Spending  most  of  his  time  in  Central 
New  York,  it’s  Hoke’s  job  to  chat  with 
other  farmers  as  he  tries  to  win  their 
cooperation  in  allowing  the  telephone 
company  to  place  a  pole  or  cable  line 
on  property. 

The  unique  nature  of  Hoke’s  job  is 
being  featured  in  an  advertisement  in 
11  national  farm  journals  and  maga¬ 
zines  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
about  9  million.  It  appeared  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  on  page  27  of  the 
May  15  issue. 

Running  a  farm  has  taught  Hoke 
much  about  the  importance  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  a  farmer.  “Cows  get  sick  or 
machinery  needs  repair.  These  things 
call  for  quick  action — and  that  means 
a  telephone,”  says  Hoke. 

Roh-Crest  Farm  is  a  father-son  part¬ 
nership  and  son  Calvin  does  a  lion’s 
share  of  the  chores.  Today  their  Water¬ 
ville  farm  has  50  head  of  Holsteins  and 
they’re  milking  30.  The  rest  are  young 
stock.  Both  men  are  members  of  the 
Artificial  Breeders’  Association  and 
Calvin  is  secretary  and  director  of  the 
local,  as  well  as  president  of  the 
Waterville  Dairymen’s  League  Associ¬ 
ation. 

—  A. A.  — 

MORE  AROUT  RJLUE 
POTATOES 

After  reading  the  article  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  issue  of  May  1  by 
Eugene  Wright  about  blue  potatoes,  I 
recall  my  father  telling  of  a  blue  po¬ 
tato  that  was  called  the  Cow’s  Horn. 
This  was  a  long  slim  potato  resembling 
a  cow’s  horn.  —  Ralph  Aplin,  Morris, 
New  York. 

Editor’s  Note:  Thanks  for  your  note 
about  blue  potatoes.  Items  of  this  kind 
seem  to  be  especially  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

I  wonder  if  you  remember  the  old 
variety  that  we  planted  mostly  when  I 


MILK 

“Calorie-conscious  America 
should  build  its  diet  around  milk. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  food 
bargains  in  America,  providing  30 
per  cent  of  the  necessary  food 
nutrients  for  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  food  dollar. 

“If  a  housewife  had  to  buy  the 
same  nutrients  in  other  foods 
that  she  gets  in  a  quart  of  milk, 
it  would  cost  her  39  cents. 

“One  hour’s  wages  today  will 
buy  7.2  quarts  of  milk,  compared 
to  4.8  quarts  before  the  war. 

“It  is  necessary  for  adults  to 
drink  plenty  of  milk  if  we  are 
going  to  live  vigorously  and  ade¬ 
quately  enjoy  our  years. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  enough 
niilk  to  go  around  if  every  fourth 
Person  would  drink  one  more 
glass  of  milk  a  day.” — Dr.  Her- 
rell  De  Graff,  Cornell  University 


was  a  boy.  It  was  called  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  When  it  first  came  around,  it 
was  an  excellent  potato  but  it  ran  out 
after  awhile.  I  haven’t  seen  any  of  that 
variety  in  years. 

—  A.  a.  — 

FISH  WITHOUT  A 
LICENSE 

I  am  sending  you  a  portion  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  in  the  March,  1954 
issue  of  Sports  Afield,  magazine.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  whole  article  should  be 
published  in  every  farm  magazine.  This 
way,  many  hundreds  of  farm  pond  own¬ 
ers  would  know  what  their  rights  were 
concerning  fishipg  in  privately-owned 
ponds,  lakes,  or  pools. 

P.  S.  If  this  article  could  be  published 
I  am  sure  it  Would  be  very  helpful  to  a 
lot  of  people.. — Mr.  Wilfred  Pugli,  Lake 
Ariel,  Pa. 

“If  you  own  a  lake,  pond,  or  pool  in 
your  state,  or  even  in  a  state  where 


you  re  a  nonresident,  and  fish  can  pass 
neither  in  nor  out  of  it,  you  don’t  have 
to  have  a  license  to  fish  there.  The 
state  game  and  fish  commission  and 
warden  have  no  authority  to  demand 
it,  and  they  can’t  enforce  any  open- 
and-closed  season  against  it. 

“It’s  your  ironclad  right  to  take 
from  your  waters  any  size  fish  you 
can  catch,  and  any  species  as  often  as 
you  choose,  day  and  night,  if  you  like. 
And  as  many  as  you  wish,  with  a  seine, 
a  hook  and  line,  or  knock  thcfn  silly 
with  a  baseball  bat  or  blow  them  out 
with  dynamite. 

"You  may  sell  them,  eat  them,  or 
throw  them  away,  or  toss  them  to  the 
family  cat.  The  fish  in  that  lake,  pond, 
or  pool  are  yours  to  do  with  as  you 
choose  without  interference,  all  be¬ 
cause  the  waters  are  yours. 

‘It  may  surprise  you  that  you  have 


such  freedoms.  Maybe  you  wonder 
where  they  come  from.  They  have  legi¬ 
timate  parentage  all  right.  They  stem 
from  the  Constitution.  They’re  among 
the  few  rights  of  private  property  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Constitution  which 
haven’t  yet  been  taken  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  judicial  interpretation  or 
nibbled  away  by  legislative  encroach¬ 
ment. 

“Yet  you  owe  it  all  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  various  states  for  solidi¬ 
fying  these  rights.  By  their  rulings  and 
judgments  they  have  unequivocally  de¬ 
clared  that  such  lakes,  ponds,  and 
pools  are  not  subject  to  the  regulatory 
powers  of  state  legislatures.” 

— Rengo  Dee  Bowers 

—  A. a.  — 

If  lights  dim  when  electric  motors 
run,  wiring  size  is  inadequate  for  the 
load. 


SAVE  up  to  50%  on  your  seed  costs 
and  get  MORE  grasses  and  legumes! 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  ! 


Convert  NOW  with  a 

THerinolB  band  seeder*... 

Leading  State  Universities  and  their  Agricultural  Stations 
agree  that  "Band  Seeding”  offers  many  advantages  over 
broadcasting.  Greatly  improved  stands  of  grasses  and 
legumes  are  obtained  by  placing  the  seed  directly  over  the 
fertilizer  bands.  These  amazing  yield  increases  .  . .  uniform 
robust  stands ...  are  yours  with  the  new  “Thermoid  Band 
Seeder  Conversion  Kit”.  In  less  than  two  hours  you  can 
easily  convert  your  present  drill  to  this  grow-fast  method 
and  get  benefits  like  these: 


These  photos  taken  by 
the  Ohio  State  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  show 
{above)  a  regular  broad¬ 
cast  seeding  of  alfalfa 
and  grass,  and  {below)  a 
band  seeding  of  alfalfa- 
grass  mixture  with  the 
same  amounts  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  seed.  You,  too, 
will  get  results  like 
this  with  the  universal 
“Thermo  id  Band 
Seeder ”. 


For  more  information  on 
band  seeding,  write  for  this 
free,  descriptive  catalog. 


Copyright,  1954 

Thermoid 

Company 


Thermoid  Company,  Trenton,  N.J. 


•  Save  op  to  half  of  your  present  seed  cost. 

•  Fertilize  and  seed  in  just  one  operation. 

•  Get  hardier,  more  vigorous  plants  with  better  drought 
resistance. 

•  No  more  wasting  valuable  fertilizer  to  help  weed  growth. 

Increase  your  yields  . . .  get  better  stands  . .  .  cut  weed  growth 
with  a  “Thermoid  Band  Seeder”.  The  Thermoid  Conversion 
Kit  is  a  small  investment  that  pays  for  itself  on  the  first  two 
acres  planted.  It  s  easy  to  install,  low  in  cost  and  insures 
precision  planting.  You’ve  used  band  placement  methods  for 
greatei  yield  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  crops — now  use 
Thermoid  Band  Seeding  for  legumes  and  grasses  for  more 
pasture,  silage,  or  hay. 

Each  opening  on  your  drill  requires  one  Conversion  Unit 
which  is  priced  at  only  $1.60  per  unit.  A  drill  with  eleven 
openings  requires  eleven  units.  A  unit  includes:  one  length 
of  special  Thermoid  smooth  bore  hose;  spring  steel  rod  hose 
attachment  that  fits  all  drills;  hose  clamp;  bolts  and  nuts1 
and  complete  instructions.  Kit  is  specially  constructed  to  be 
universally  adaptable  on  all  single  disc  openers.  See  your 
farm  supply  dealer  or,  if  he  can’t  supply  you,  send  for  vour 
Conversion  Kit  now.  Don’t  delay!  Just  state  the  number  of 
openings  on  your  drill  and  mail  the  coupon  today!  The 
nationally  known  Thermoid  Company  guarantees  your 
money  back  if  it  won’t  work  on  your  fertilizer  grain  drill. 
*Pat.  Appl.  Pending 

r  —  —  —  — —  —  —  -  — -■•-I  — „ 

Thermoid  Company,  Dept.  #61-AA 
Trenton  6,  New  Jersey 

i 

Send  me  a  Thermoid  Band  Seeder  Conversion  Kit  to 

take  care  of  my . opener  Drill. 

My  check  or  money  order  for .  js 

enclosed  to  cover  total  cost  of  Kit  ($1.60  per  opener). 

1  will  pay  shipping  charges  on  delivery. 

Name . . 

Address .  i . 

State  . 
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GRANGE-McLEAN 


get  Grange-McLean  { 
for  Grass  Feeding ' 


NOW! 

30-DAY  Money-Back 
GUARANTEE  .j 

Satisfy  yourself  with  on-the-spot  | 
operation  or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  | 

You’ll  appreciate  Grange-Mc-  | 
Lean’s  labor-saving  features 
this  summer  —  spend  time  on 
profitable  outside  work  instead 
of  hot  pitching  chores.  Field 
tested  for  3  years — perfect  for 
all  types  silage.  Removes  layers 
right  to  the  silo  wall,  no  waste. 
Easy  to  install — lowest  upkeep. 

"Absolutely  Push-Button  Feeding" 

"No  cranking  up  or  down 
.  .  ."  Farmers  who  com¬ 
pare  find  trouble-free 
Grange-McLean  supe¬ 
rior  in  every  way. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  Tfewr 

CRANCE  SILO  CO.  INC.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.| 
Please  send  free  illustrated  folder  m 
on  the  Grange-McLean  Silo  Unloader.  | 

Name - 

Address _ _ 

City . 


Here’s  how  to  get 
your  horse  back 
to  work  fast: 


Make  Mine  MILK  ! 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Helen  A.  Nelson,  R.  2,  Bridgeville,  Del, 


WINDGALL? 


that  we  think  doesn’t  taste  good  or 
that  we  don’t  like. 

But  milk  is  delicious.  It  does  taste 
good.  When  we  get  people  to  realize 
this,  the  battle  is  won.  We  must  find 
ways  to  dramatize  the  good  qualities 
of  our  product.  Remember  how  Pop- 
Eye  got  millions  of  children  to  eating 
spinach?  What  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  of  getting  outstanding  ath¬ 
letes,  or  other  public  figures,  who  are 
admired  by  boys  and  girls  almost  to 
the  point  of  worship,  shown  drinking 
milk,  and  telling  what  it  does  in  in¬ 
creasing  health  and  energy? 

What  a  world  of  facts  there  are  to 
be  used  in  publicizing  milk  without 
over-emphasizing  or  exaggerating  a 
bit!  Somewhere  recently  I  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  just  returned  from  trav¬ 
eling  in  South  America,  who  reported 
that  in  all  of  his  travels  he  never  escap¬ 
ed  from  the  advertising  of  a  certain 
soft  drink.  What  was  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  the  product  was  available  within 
easy  reach  of  everyone.  The  same  situ¬ 
ation  is  true  in  the  United  States.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  F.  Holland  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Dairy  Industry  at  Cornell 
University,  said  recently: 

“Not  long  ago  I  returned  from  a 
trip  of  some  8,000  miles  through 
23  states.  Wherever  I  went  I  was 
able  to  purchase  soft  drinks  at 
every  gas  station,  restaurant  and 
roadside  stand  at  which  I  stopped; 
there  were  soft  drink  vending  ma¬ 
chines  everywhere,  but  with  few 
exceptions  no  milk  available  any¬ 
where.” 

It  will  do  little  good  to  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  know  about  the  food  values  of  milk 
if  it  isn’t  available.  Time  and  again  I 
have  attended  lunches,  dinners  and 
banquets  where  the  only  drink  served 
was  coffee.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
includes  many  farm  banquets  and  din¬ 
ners  also.  It’s  often  a  major  job  to  get 
a  glass  of  milk. 

Where  milk  vending  machines  have 
been  made  available,  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  other  places,  they  out¬ 
sell  soft  drink  machines.  Why  aren’t 
there  more  of  them  in  use? 

The  Cato-Meridian  Central  School, 
New  York,  board  of  education  is  to  be 
commended  for  placing  a  milk  vending 
machine  in  the  school,  where  milk  is 
available  to  all  students  any  time  of 
the  day.  The  Future  Farmer  boys  are 
supervising  the  machine,  and  all  pro¬ 
fits  from  the  sale  of  the  milk  will  go 
into  their  treasury.  How  good  that  is 
for  both  the  students  and  the  dairy 
farmers!  The  idea  could  well  be  copied 
in  other  schools  and  in  many  other 
public  places. 

The  first  step  in  making  milk  avail¬ 
able,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get  it 
on  the  table  at  all  public  meals.  Leland 


Smith,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  said  recently:  “My  appeal  to 
every  Grange  right  now  is  that  they 
serve  milk  at  every  meeting.” 

On  second  thought,  though,  that’s 
not  the  first  step.  The  first  job  is  for 
every  dairyman  to  make  more  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  available  to 
his  own  family.  It  has  always  puzzled 
me  to  know  that  there  are  so  many 
milk  producers  who  put  almost  the  last 
quart  of  milk  into  the  can  and  save 
so  little  for  family  use.  When  we  do 
that  we  are  selling  a  fine  food  product 
at  a  low  wholesale  price  and  asking 
the  consumer  to  buy  and  use  more  of 
our  product  at  retail.  All  the  food  ex¬ 
perts  tell  me  that  milk  is  a  cheap  food 
even  at  retail  prices.  So  it  is  still 
cheaper  to  us  at  wholesale.  As  milk 
producers  we  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  low  consumption  of  our 
product  if  we  are  not  using  plenty  of 
it  ourselves. 

My  good  friend,  the  late  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock,  one  of  the  greatest  farm  leaders 
I  have  known,  often  said  to  me  that 
we  feed  our  farm  animals  better  than 
ourselves,  that  is,  more  scientifically. 
Ed  spent  years  of  his  life  and  energy 
urging  a  well  balanced  “animal  diet,’ 
based  chiefly  on  the  products  which  we 
grow  so  well  and  so  abundantly  in  New 
York  and  other  northeastern  states. 
This  “animal  diet”  is  based  on  large 
quantities  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  meat  products, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  reasonable 
amounts  of  bread,  cereals  and  other 
carbohydrates.  I  agree  with  Ed  that 
that  kind  of  a  diet  would  make  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  and  a  healthy 
people. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  milk  in  New 
York  and  in  other  dairy  states.  But 
there  would  be  no  surplus  if  everybody 
was  drinking  the  milk  they  need  for 
health.  In  the  month  of  March,  1954, 
the  New  York  milk  surplus  was  165 
million  quarts.  It  is  larger  now.  Just 
one  extra  glass  of  milk  a  day  used  by 
every  person  would  wipe  out  the  sur¬ 
plus,  aid  the  dairy  farmers,  and  best 
of  all,  build  everybody’s  health. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the 
dairy  industry  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  Whether  or  not  it  prospers 
vitally  affects  many  other  businesses, 
and  indirectly  the  prosperity  of  nearly 
all  of  us.  According  to  the  census  of 
1950,  the  value  of  dairy  products  sold 
in  New  York  State  in  1949  was  $319,- 
323,000,  which  was  50.7%  of  the  value 
of  all  farm  products  sold.  Counting- 
value  of  culls,  calves  and  incidental  in¬ 
come,  milk  is  60%  of  our  agriculture. 

Dairy  farmers  purchase  all  kinds  of 
supplies,  including  feeds,  seeds,  fertili¬ 
zer  and  equipment,  amounting  to  mil- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


“In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  bbster  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

ABSORBINE 


Two  Great  Harvest  Hands 

That  Make  Crain  Moving  Easy 


$375 


Jayhawk 

Senior 


$275 


Jaytiawk 

Junior 


F.O.B.  Sahna,  Kans. 
Plus  Federal  Tax 


Makes  Your  Truck  a  Dump  Truck 

Completely  electric-hydraulic.  No  power  take-off. 
Dual  push  button  controls.  Operates  with  automatic 
transmissions,  manual  3  or  4  speed  transmissions 
and  on  6  or  12  volt  electrical  systems.  Two  models: 
7-ton  Jayhawk  Senior  for  1,  IV2,  2-ton  trucks  with 
9  to  14  foot  bodies:  3-ton  Jayhawk  Junior  foxVt 
1-ton  pickups  with  steel  express  or  farm  type 
bodies.  Unequalled  for  simplicity,  efficiency, 
easy  mounting 
and  low  cost. 

FAMOUS 


Hg.U.  S-fo'-  Off 


SPIRAL  GRAIN  LOADER 

taflt 

- 

ISSK/i' V-  ;  v  i 
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:  Economy  priced  Model  B-50 
with  carrier,  adjustable  motor 
m  mount,  cable  hoist.  20  and 
,  26  foot  lengths. 

20-ft _ $159.50 

26-ft -  185.50 


Improved  Design —Revised 
Prices— 5  Different  Models 

Buy  Bazooka  and  you’ll  get  an  auger 
you  can  depend  on  for  many  years  of 
service.  Two  models  illustrated,  plus 
inexpensive  truck  unit,  high  elevation 
machine  and  the  all  purpose  Model  A-50 
with  famous  FLEXO  (flexible  shaft) 
DRIVE.  Sectional  tube  feature  and 
electric  drive  where  practicable.  High 
speed  sealed  bearings  throughout.  Drag 
augers  available. 


Distributed  and 
Stocked  by 
STONE  WELDING 
&  MACHINE  WORKS 
Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


Right:  Model 
C-50  upright 
tube  Bazooka 
for  permanent 
installations. 
Electric  drive. 


WYATT  NIFG.  CO.,  INC. 


Since  1903  Dept. 


Salina,  Kansas 


Congressman  John  Taber 
of  New  York,  Chairman, 
House  Appropriations 
Committee  (left),  joins 
William  A.  Mills  in  a  toast 
at  the  Empire  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Congressional  Dinner  held 
in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

The  surplus  cost  $  3  4  0 
million  last  year.  New 
York's  share  of  the  tax 
burden  is  $51  million.  The 
milk  surplus  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  over-production  but 
under-consumption.  Mills 
said.  The  extra  glass  of 
milk  a  day  would  up  the 
per  capita  consumption  to 
its  pre-war  level. 


Your  interests  receive  first  con¬ 
sideration  when  you  apply  f°r  a 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Loan. 
If  the  transaction  is  sound  and 
safe  for  you,  it’s  probably  a  good 
deal  for  us.  For  a'  farm  loan 
geared  to  your  own  needs,  see 
your  nearest  Cooperative  I  arm 
Credit  Association,  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers  for  farmers 
to  provide  safe,  low-cost  loans  for 
every  farm  need. 

Long-Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  through 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
Loans  up  to  30  Months  through 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

Owned  by  the  Farmers  that  Use  it 

See  your  local  association*  or 

Dept.  A-63,  310  Stole  Street,  Spring 

field.  Mast. 


f||p  COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
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What  are  the  best  possibilities  for  em¬ 
ergency  annual  hay  crops? 

Two  that  are  usually  considered  too 
little  are  corn  and  oats.  For  forage, 
corn  can  be  put  in  rather  late  and  will 
give  a  heavy  yield.  Corn,  as  you  may 
know,  belongs  in  the  grass  family.  Sec¬ 
ond,  is  oats  which  make  good  hay  or 
pasture,  and  getting  the  oats  off  early 
lessens  competition  for  grass  seed. 

There  are  three  others  which  need 
consideration — sudan  grass,  millet  and 
soybeans.  Soybeans  are  difficult  to  cure, 
but  any  of  the  three  have  distinct  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

More  and  more  grass  silage  is  being 
used  for  feed  during  summer  dry  spells. 

How  can  grass  be  grown  under  trees? 
It  doesn't  grow  very  well  even  in  the 
spring,  but  when  dry  weather  comes,  the 
ground  is  practically  bare. 

Professor  Gordon  King  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  has  given  a 
good  answer  to  this  question.  He  states 
that  the  tree  roots  should  be  fed  so 
they  do  not  compete  with  the  grass  for 
nutrients.  Fertilizer  for  the  tree  is 
placed  deeply  into  the  soil  by  making  a 
series  of  holes  18  to  24  inches  deep, 
staggered  at  2-foot  intervals  in  the 

MAKE  MINE  MILK! 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

lions  of  dollars  annually.  Their  families 
are  large  consumers  of  everything 
people  need  in  this  modern  age.  After 
the  milk  is  produced,  it  has  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  processed,  and  delivered.  Thus 
the  industry  makes  employment  for 
thousands. 

Some  business  men  are  beginning  to 
cooperate  with  dairying  to  help  publi¬ 
cize  and  advertize  milk.  That  is  all  to 
the  good,  but  there  should  be  more  of 
such  cooperation,  for  just  as  milk  is 
good  for  everybody  as  a  food,  so  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairyman  good  for  all 
of  us. 

But  now  the  supply  of  milk  exceeds 
the  demand.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
something  about  it.  What  and  how,  you 
ask?  I  specifically  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  program : 

1.  Mothers  and  housewives  can  substi¬ 
tute  milk  for  coffee  at  one  meal  a 
day.  Boys  and  girls  can  drink  an 
extra  glass  of  milk. 

2.  The  40,000  restaurants  and  public 
dining  places  in  our  state  can  en¬ 
courage  the  drinking  of  milk  in  place 
of  coffee,  which  at  the  present  com¬ 
parative  prices  they  can  do  profitably. 

3.  Our  schools  can  emphasize  the 
healthful  benefits  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  drinking  milk,  and  en¬ 
courage  greater  consumption  among 
boys  and  girls  at  school  cafeterias 
and  at  home. 

4.  Service  clubs  and  other  community 
organizations  can  serve  milk  instead 
of  coffee  at  their  regular  luncheon  or 
dinner  meetings. 

5.  Office  and  industrial  workers  can 
switch  to  milk  during  those  daily 
“coffee  breaks.” 

6.  Speaking  directly  to  farmers,  I  urge 
that  we  use  more  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  at  home. 

This  is  the  time  to  cull  low  pro¬ 
ducers. 

8-  Support  “Milk  for  Health,”  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Councils,  and  any 
other  reputable  agency  which  is 
publicizing  and  advertising  milk. 

By  doing  this  we  are  serving  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  and  making 
farmers  better  customers  for  city- 
made  products.  Most  of  all,  we  are 
helping  improve  the  health  and  happi- 
ness  of  all  people,  wherever  they  live. 


feeding  zone  beneath  the  branches.  A 
crowbar  is  a  handy  tool  for  making 
holes  for  fertilizing  the  tree.  Use  about 
a  cupful  of  a  regular  well  balanced 
fertilizer  such  as  a  5-10-10  in  every 
hole. 

After  you  fertilize,  fill  the  holes  with 
soil.  Then  fertilize  your  whole  lawn,  es¬ 
pecially  beneath  the  trees.  As  the  grass 
begins  to  grow,  allow  it  to  grow  2  to  3 
inches  in  height  so  that  more  food  is 
manufactured  in  the  grass  leaves,  and 
thus  more  food  will  go  back  to  the 
roots. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  tree  branches  to  allow  more 
light  to  reach  the  grass.  If  you  need  to 
reseed  the  lawn  beneath  the  tree,  be 
sure  to  use  a  good  shady  lawn  seed 
mixture  or  one  containing  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  chewings  fescue. 

Throughout  the  summer  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  more  water  beneath 
the  tree  than  on  the  open  lawn.  If  you 
do  use  the  sprinkler,  be  sure  that  you 
let  it  run  for  several  hours.  Later  on  in 
the  summer  it  would  be  well  to  use  an 
organic  fertilizer  and  then  apply  the 
same  again  in  September. 

What  is  a  hundred  pounds  of  skim  milk 
worth  for  pigs? 

One  hundred  pounds  of  skim  milk 
will  replace  around  11  pounds  of  corn 
and  11  pounds  of  40%  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  If  corn  is  worth  $1.50  a  bushel 
and  the  supplement  is  worth  $5.25,  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  would  be  worth 
87  cents  fed  to  the  pigs. 

How  large  a  mesh  wire  should  I  use 
on  my  windows  to  keep  sparrows  from 
entering? 

I  think  that  you  would  have  to  use 
either  a  one-inch  or  three-quarter  inch 
mesh  wire  over  your  windows  to  pre¬ 
vent  sparrows  from  entering.  I  am 
sure  that  the  three-quarter  inch  mesh 
wire  would  do,  and  possibly  the  one- 
inch  would  also. — L.  M.  Hurd 


Now’s  The 

The  Fourth  Annuel 


To  Enter 

Competitive 


FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY 
AUGUST  6 • 7 

held  in  conjunction  with  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative  at 

NYABC  HEADQUARTERS 

-JUDD  FALLS  ROAD  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


$4493  IN  HUGE  CASH  PRIZES 
For:  HOLSTEINS  •  GUERNSEYS  •  JERSEYS 
AYRSHIRES  •  BROWN  SWISS 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 
JULY  20,  1954 


FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

up  to  21,  a  Showmanship 
Contest  will  be  an  extra 
special  attraction. 


BEAUTIFUL  RIBBONS 

based  on  merit,  will  be  given 
to  every  animal,  under  the 
Danish  system  of  judging. 


OPEN  to  all  naturally  or 
artificially  sired  daugh¬ 
ters  of  NYABC  dairy  sires. 


RULES  and  premium  lists, 

and  entry  blanks,  are  avail¬ 
able  —  free  of  charge  —  from 
local  NYABC  technicians 
throughout  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  —  or  directly 
from 

NYABC 

Box  528A  Ithaca,  New  York 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 

or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3  SEASON 
SU PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  'til  Frost 


PICK  'EM  SPRING,  SUMMER  and  FALL 


wonderful  with  cream 

j§ 

luscious  fams 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Don’t  miss  the  thrill 
of  your  own  home  grown  fruit.  Easy  to  grow.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bear.  Don’t  waste  time  on  inferior  plants! 
Only  Stem’s  Superfection  guarantees  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  in  60  days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  in  hot  dry  summer— even  when 
other  strawberries  fail.  These  wonderful  plants  have 
big  roots  with  hundreds  of  long  fibrous  feeders  for 
exceptional  productive  power.  Require  minimum 
care.  Carefully  packed  in  “MOIST-LOCKED”  pack¬ 
ing  for  safe  delivery. 

SAVE!  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

Special  Price  for  Commercial  Growers. 
1000  Plants  —  Only  $35 


Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious  ripe  red  straw¬ 
berries  only  weeks  after  planting.  You’ll  pick  these  mar¬ 
vels— not  just  this  summer,  but  month  after  month  starting 
in  60  days.  You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
spring  . . .  summer . . .  and  fall.  With  exception  of  a  week  or 
two  in  hottest  weather,  they’ll  continue  to  bear  right  up  until 
wintry  frost— often  until  Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter 
hardy— you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  times  more  fruit 
than  other  everbearing  varieties 

Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  authorities.  Actual 
field  test  produced  approximately  8000  quarts  per  acre 
first  year  planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 


Stern's  Nurseries,  Inc.  Dept.  M2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  want  strawberries  spring,  summer  and  fall— starting  in  60 
days — or  I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

CHECK  QUANTITY 
25  for 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$2.00 

50  for 
$3.75 

100  for 
$6.00 

200  for 
$10.00 
POSTPAID 


Name_ 


Address- 


Town_ 


-State- 


rj 
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LIVE 

POWER 

FOR  FARMALLS 


M  and  W 
Live-POW’R  pto 
Maintains  Rated  pto 
Speed  Independent 
of  Tractor  Motion  . . . 

New  M  &  W  Live-POW'R  operates  completely 
independent  of  tractor  travel.  Gives  complete 
control  of  ground  speed  without  affecting  pto 
operation.  In  heavy  stands  or  lodged  crops 
1  M  &  W  Live-POW’R  installed  on  Farmall  M, 

I  Super  M,  H  or  Super  H  regulates  intake  of 
I  pto-driven  machines.  Keeps  your  combine, 

1  forage  harvester,  baler  or  corn  picker  from 

■  slugging.  Now  you  can  adjust  tractor  speed  to 

■  field  conditions  without  touching  clutch, 
throttle  or  gear  shift.  Tractor  motion  can  be 

H  slowed  or  stopped  with  the  convenient  control 
and  machine  allowed  to  clear  itself.  Proper 

■  pto  speed  is  maintained  for  harvesting. 

■  Live-POW'R  eliminates  power  breaks, 

■  slow-ups,  and  time  wasted  shifting  and 

■  reshifting.  No  jerks  or  slipping  under  load. 

■  Handles  twice  the  power  your  Farmall  can 
H  produce.  Compact  design  . . .  Quick 

■  installation— less  than  an  hour  on  most 
models.  Get  M  &  W  Live-POW'R  today 
from  your  favorite  tractor-  dealer’ 

■  Another  Advanced 

■  Farming  Achievement  by 


RF  M  and  W 
GEAR  COMPANY 

2401  Green  Street 
Anchor,  Illinois  ^ 


Horse  lame?  Can’t  work? 
Savoss  gives  PEEP  DOWN 


relief— gets  sure  results! 

Famous  formula  of  6  non-blistering 
-counter-irritants  does  wonders  for 
painful  swellings  and  stiffness  that 
cause  layups.  54  years  of  success. 

Savoss  is  no  simple  rub-down  or  leg 
brace.  Concentrated  formula  checks 
inflammation  and  deep-seated  troubles 
by  speeding  fresh  blood  to  the  skin 
and  to  tissues  deep  down  below  the 
skin.  Quickly  relieves  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscle  soreness  in  leg,  shoulder, 
hip  and  stifle.  Savoss  is  guaranteed  to 
relieve  any  disabling  trouble  external 
treatment  can  help,  or  money  refunded.  $3.00  at 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid 
■-  ^  I  Send  for  72-page  book  :  “Guide  to 

I*  I*  p  I*  I  Lameness  &  Unsoundness.”  SAVOSS, 
"  11  ■  Corral  Pk.,Whitestone,N'.Y.,  Dept.  O 


Egg  cartons  with  holes!  Trials  show  they  increase  egg  sales. 


A  New  Angle  in  MARKETING  EGGS 


By  L,  M. 

ANY  procedure  that  helps  the  sale 
of  a  product  is  always  interesting. 
New  constructive  and  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  in  marketing  poultry  pi’oducts, 
particularly  eggs,  has  not  been  too  plen¬ 
tiful  in  recent  years.  However,  Dr. 
L.  B.  Darrah,  professor  of  marketing 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  Associates  have  been 
doing  some  very  interesting  and  pro¬ 
gressive  research  work. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  de¬ 
termine  consumers  buying  habits  and 
the  amount  of  interest  in  top-quality 
eggs.  This  work  has  been  done  in 
stores  in  Ithaca  and  other  New  York 
cities. 

One  of  the  latest  projects  has  to  do 
with  cartons  with  holes  in  the  top,  to 
find  out  if  the  housewife  will  buy  more 
eggs  if  she  can  see  the  eggs  she  is  buy¬ 
ing.  Four  types  of  cartons  were  used 
in  this  work.  One  was  the  usual  2x6 
closed  type  carton.  The  others  had  2, 

3  or  6  holes  in  the  top  covered  with 
cellophane  as  you  can  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Eggs  were  displayed  for  a  month 
in  one  store  in  four  different  towns. 
When  consumers  were  given  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  select  eggs  in  different 
cartons  they  showed  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  ones  with  holes  in  the  top. 
The  carton  with  2  holes  in  the  top  was 
the  favorite.  Sales  were  26  per  cent 
greater  for  this  carton  as  compared 
with  the  closed  top  or  regular  carton. 
The  carton  with  6  holes  was  next,  with 
a  19  per  cent  increase  in  sales,  and  the 
3-hole  carton  was  last,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  15  per  cent. 

When  customers  were  shown  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cartons  outside  one  store  and 
were  interviewed  about  them,  48  per 
cent  preferred  the  2-window  carton, 
24  per  cent  selected  the  3-window  car¬ 
ton  and  17  per  cent  liked  the  6-window 
carton. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above 
figures  that  the  housewife  likes  to  see 
the  eggs  she  buys.  They  say  that  they 


BUYING  CHICKS 

A  small  increase  in  egg  production 
or  decrease  in  mortality  will  more 
than  pay  for  additional  cost  of  quality 
chicks. 

Assume  that  a  good  strain  costs  40 
cents  for  pullet  chicks  and  an  average 
strain  35  cents  a  pullet  chick.  There’s 
a  difference  of  5  cents  a  chick.  A  liv¬ 
ability  of  95  per  cent  for  a  good  strain 
and  90  per  cent  for  an  average  strain 
would  reduce  this  difference  to  a  little 
over  three  cents  a  chick. 

The  more  expensive  pullet  would 
then  have  to  lay  only  one  additional 
egg  to  more  than  pay  for  her  addition¬ 
al  chick  cost.  And  a  difference  of  10  to 
20  eggs  per  bird  between  a  superior 
and  average  laying  strain  is  not  excep¬ 
tional. — Harry  Whelden,  Vermont  Ex¬ 
tension  poultryman. 


HURD 

like  to  check  for  size  and  cleanliness. 
Anyway,  if  seeing  the  eggs  increases 
sales  25  per  cent,  it  is  something  to 
consider. 

What  about  the  cartons  with  holes  in 
the  top?  Are  they  available?  Not  at 
the  present  time,  but  they  may  be  in 
the  future!  One  or  two  manufacturei'S 
are  interested  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand,  they  are  likely  to  begin  mak¬ 
ing  them.  The  window  cartons  used  in 
this  project  were  especially  prepared 
by  Ken  Carpenter,  the  man  in  charge 
of  this  work.  The  holes  were  cut  out 
and  pieces  of  cellophane  were  cemented 
over  the  holes. 

Several  other  pieces  of  work  on  mar¬ 
keting  eggs  are  under  way.  One  has  to 
do  with  the  color  of  the  carton.  A  re¬ 
port  on  this  will  come  later. 

What  Did  He  Remove  ? 

THE  mail  often  brings  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  surprising  letters.  Re¬ 
cently  I  received  a  post  card  from  a 
man  in  a  town  about  40  or  50  miles  east 
of  Ithaca.  He  wrote:  “About  a  month 
ago  one  of  my  hens  began  to  drag  her¬ 
self  around  the  pen;  tail  feathers 
drooped,  etc.  Ordinarily  I  would  have 
culled  her,  but  I  didn’t.  I  operated  and 
removed  a  highly  diseased  liver  and 
then  sewed  her  up  with  bag  string  and 
needle.  Today  she  is  normal  in  every 
respect,  except  she  has  no  liver.  She 
has  gained  weight  also.  Would  you  like 
to  examine  her?” 

I  answered  his  letter  saying  that  I 
was  surprised  that  a  bird  would  live 
very  long  without  a  liver  and  that  I 
certainly  would  like  to  see  the  bird. 
About  a  week  later  I  found  a  note  on 
my  desk  saying  that  there  was  a  hen 
in  a  bag  in  the  freight  room  for  me. 
It  was  the  hen  that  had  been  operated 
on. 

I  called  up  Dr.  Levine  at  the  Veter¬ 
inary  College  and  told  him  about  the 
hen  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
examine  her.  He  said  he  would.  With 
many  regrets  we  killed  the  hen  al¬ 
though  she  looked  bright  and  healthy. 
A  careful  examination  showed  every 
organ  intact  and  normal  including  the 
liver! 

The  question  we  asked  ourselves 
was,  what  did  this  man  remove?  Did 
he  send  the  right  hen  ?  Sometimes 
things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
Perhaps  what  this  man  saw  and  re¬ 
moved  was  a  cyst  or  tumor.  Hens  are 
quite  subject  to  tumors.  We  know  that 
a  hen  without  a  liver  cannot  live  long. 

The  best  procedure  for  most  poultry- 
men  who  have  a  bird  like  the  one  I 
have  described,  or  any  sick  birds  is  to 
take  or  ship  typical  specimens  to  the 
nearest  diagnostic  laboratory  for  ex¬ 
amination, — L.M.H. 

—  a. a.  — 

Manure  produced  by  a  dairy  cow 
each  year  contains  around  $30  worth  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorous,  and  potassium. 
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field  replacements 
easy  with  Belt’s 
new  ALL-BOLTED 


HARVEST- 

HANDIER 


Bell’s  3  new  portable 
elevators  are  strong, 
lightweight, 
all-aluminum  .  .  . 

serviceable  on-the-spot 
Easy  field  replacement  of  acci¬ 
dentally  damaged  part  or  parts  worn 
after  long  usage.  Less  down¬ 
time,  more  chores  handled 
year  ’round.  Chain 
or  rubber-belt  models. 
Lengths  16'  to  28’. 


MODEL 

60C 


Write  today 
for  details. 


THf  BUT  CORPORATION 


64  STAHl  ROAD 


WATCH  YOUR 


PROFITS 


GROW 


CHARLES  W.  HARRIS  CO. 
20  Somerset  Ave. 


SINCE 

1910 


PORTABLE 

IRRIGATION 


North  Dighton,  Massachusetts 


|  W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY  Dept.  AA-6 
■  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa,  Fla. 

I  SEND  ME  FREE  LITERATURE.  | 

I  NAME . - . .  I 


I  ADDRESS. 
I  CITY _ 


W.R.  AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


ELIMINATES  CRANKING, 

Backaches,  Broken  Arms,  Blistered  Ha 
Dethmers  Self  Starting  Unit  operates  from 
tractor  battery.  Adaptor  Kits  available 
quick  installation  on  most  combines,  ba  1 


Ask  your  dealer  for  complete  details,  or  write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  to: 

DETHMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  AA  BOYDEN,  IOWA 
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'VdcdttcUitta  lot 

"Fool-ainkMouUi 


±.  r  ooi-ana-moutn  disease  has  never 
I  been  eradicated  by  vaccines,  without 
the  accompanying  slaughter  of  diseased 
and  exposed  animals. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  simple  economics 
it  is  far  less  expensive  to  live’ without 
the  disease  through  an  effective  slaugh¬ 
ter  program  than  to  try  to  live  with 
I  it  by  vaccination. 

In  1952,  western  European  cquntries 
with  a  livestock  population  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  suffered 
losses  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  of  almost  $900,000,000.  These  esti¬ 
mates  were  published  by  James  Reid, 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Surgeons,  in  the  English  Journal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Reid  said  in  part: 

I  “Following  a  fairly  normal  year  when 
I  615  outbreaks  were  recorded  in  the 
three  western  zones  of  Germany,  dis¬ 
ease  flared  up  about  midsummer  of 
1951  and  gave  rise  to  the  alarming 
total  of  154,478  outbreaks  in  the  12 
months  ended  December  31,  1951. 

“International  frontiers,  like  county 
boundaries,  form  no  barrier  to  the 
spread  of  such  a  highly  infectious  virus 
disease,  and  by  the  time  Germany’s 
figures  reached  their  peak  in  Novem- 
[  ber,  outbreaks  in  bordering  countries 
had  already  shown  an  appreciable  rise.’’ 

In  France,  where  about  6  million  ani¬ 
mals  were  vaccinated,  from  September 
1,  1951  to  September  30;  1952,  there 
were  314,605  outbreaks  involving  a  j 
total  of  5,221,377  cloven-footed  animals. 
Slaughter  was  not  used  and  sanitary 
regulations  were  not  “regularly  ap¬ 
plied.” 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  no  vaccination  was  used,  where 
all  infected  and  exposed  animals  were  I 
slaughtered,  and  where  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  were  strictly  applied,  there  were 
578  outbreaks  involving  85,000  animals. 

Fi’ance  incurred  losses  of  some  $294 
million  and  still  had  the  disease.  Great 
Britain  spent  $8.4  million  and  got  rid 
of  the  disease. 

By  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
regulations,  slaughter  of  infected  and 
contact  animals,  disinfection,  etc.,  a 
number  of  countries  have  been  able  to 
protect  themselves  from  any  invasion 
by  foot-and-mouth  disease,  while  others 
have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

Consequently  in  the  light  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  and  until  improvements 
can  be  achieved  concerning  active  im¬ 
munization,  we  must  give  preference  to 
that  system.  All  the  various  countries 
belonging  to  the  same  or  to  different 
continents  must  enforce  it  with  vigi¬ 
lance  and  speed  in  a  planned  and  sim¬ 
ultaneous  action  against  the  danger 
with  which  they  are  threatened,  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  occur.  In  doing  so,  they  will 
avoid  any  return  in  the  future  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  scourge  which 
decimates  livestock  and  disorganizes 
the  world  agricultural  economy  by 
heavy  losses,  thus  endangering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  everyone. — U.S.D.A. 


When  you  see  every  square  inch  of  the 

pail,  your  cleaning  job  just  naturally  takes 
less  time  and  work.  And  Swing  is  the  only 
milker  you  can  buy  that  lets  you  clean  this 
sensible  way! 

Swing  washes  out  fast  with  about  as  little 
mess  and  bother  as  two  sauce  pans.  You  see 
into  every  corner  ...  all  of  the  gleaming, 
stainless  steel  smooth  surface! 

Swing  milks  your  cows  out  fast  and  com¬ 
pletely  without  hand  stripping  because  the 
teat  cups  stay  down  where  they  belong — they 
just  can’t  crawl — mighty  good  protection  for 
your  good  cows’  udders  and  your  milk  check. 

Swing  is  handy  because  the  men  who  de¬ 
signed  it  have  also  milked  cows  and  lugged 
pails.  The  shape  is  narrow  .  .  .  construction 
is  light  and  sturdy.  Handling  is  much  easier. 
You  even  have  a  gauge  right  on  the  pail 
that  shows  the  pounds  of  milk. 

Swing  is  the  only  milker,  suspended  or 
floor  type,  that  complies  with  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Standards  of  Construction— 
approved  by  milk  inspectors  everywhere.  No 
other  milker  can  make  this  claim  or  do  such 
a  good  job  of  milking  cows. 

See  your  Rite-Way  Service  Dealer  today  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  cows  or  write  for  your 
dealer's  name  and  illustrated  folder  to  Dept.  i. 


Retire? 

Vm  Going  to 
Have  Some  JFun ! 


In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
ran  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  I  raders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too 


if  you  start 
now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

mmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  -  m 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Vame 


PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


CHAMPION 

Ford,  Ferguson  Owners,  ATTENTION!! 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

_  Can  you  afford  to  waste 

10  ,0  20  seconds  a 

j \  !’ole,  on  your  (l'9sin9 

^ means  saving  2  hours  or 

P.0NhS|  patented  auger 

. '  /  *  onds  or  more.  Can  be 

attached  to  Jeep.  John  Deere  “40”,  M  &  M  “BF”, 
Case  “VA”,  etc.  Augers  6”  to  18”.  Figure  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  only  10  days  operation  on  your  job  then 
write  or  call: 

SOUTHWEST  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Box  4911,  Florence  Sta.  Los  Angeles  I.  Calif. 


Loader 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

,  U°n  t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try -Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 


It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can.  — . 


For  CHICKS 

You  Can  Count  On 

BUY  MARSHALL  S 

r^only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
,  *y  .  .  t!1.®  i°b  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
cPeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

R  i^b  *!?e  best  in  Babcock  Strain  Leghorns, 
T’ '  u  S'  Red-Rocks,  and  Marshall's  Meat 
•YPe  Hampshires 

Write,  Wire,  Or  Call 

marshall  brothers 

R  D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


APPROV 


leather  BEUGCO 


hT  ,,8cet:ial  Prices  on  Started  Chicks  and  Day 
lamitlhu  °T,have  ‘he  Mt.  Hope  strain  Leghorns, 
ml  h  V  n  1  eti,s'  'vhlte  Hocks,  White  crosses  Hock 
e  in  ^  ,SPX  i'h'k).  Ask  for  our  Free 

,,  ,  J  aV'<  1!°ok.  We  give  year  around  services 
V_al1  l  ost  ago. 

EEISTER  hatche 


with  Rohm  &  Haas 


RY,  Box  A,  McAlistervillc,  Pa, 


COVERS  Direct  from  Factory 
,*8~®  *,3-S4:  7x9  ®  $5.04;  8  x 
'or  bam  pies  and  Stock  Sizes, 
inn  ,(?  rent  ,or  a11  uurposes, 

?rDvT|NT&  AWNING  CO. 

LEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON, 


fungicide 


The  pail  is 
made  in  fwo 
parts 


Pai!  is 
emptied 
easily  with 
one  hand 


UNADILLA 
“  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


PA:  U.S.  APPROVED 


(372)  1  6 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  19  Issue . Closes  June  4 

July  3  Issue . Closes  June  18 

July  17  Issue . , . Closes  July  2 

August  7  Issue . Closes  July  23 


DOGS 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  (leel 
driving  parents.  Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  Registra¬ 
tion  paper  $1.00  extra.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  and  grade  A. 
Gallon,  $5.75.  Prepaid  3rd.  zone.  Rowley  Stevens, 
Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


REAL  ESTATE 


POULTRY 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Bull  bora  Oct.  1953.  Dam,  a  Foremost 
Peacemaker  daughter,  made  11232 — G44  Jr2  305c,  has 
1  PR  son,  1  daughter  making  good  Jr2  record.  Sire  is 
desirably  proven  for  both  type  and  production.  A 
growthy,  attractive  individual.  Also  choice,  well  bred 
heifers  all  ages.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville 
Flats,  New  York. 


SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  crop 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $7.95-100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or 
started  chicks,  up  to  6  weeks.  Write  for  complete  price 
list.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 


PECAN  MEATS:  Hand  shelled.  3  pounds,  $3.50;  5 
pounds,  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require  little 
atteation.  Big  Profits.  Stingproof  equipment.  Factory 
prices  save  25%.  Free  advice  from  experienced  bee  men. 
Free  catalogue.  Walter  Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson.  Kentucky. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  heifer  calves  from  2  to  6 
months  old,  good  type  and  breeding.  Also  2  cows,  one 
due  in  July.  Howard  Pangburn,  Hastings,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Central  Square,  Normandy  8-2013. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  20  yearling  bulls, 
30  yearling  heifers.  Sired  by  our  four  great  herd  sires. 
The  kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning. 
We  have  also  for  sale  200  yearling  grade  heifers  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina.  N.  Y 

QUALITY  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  available  from 
New  York  Breeders.  For  information  and  list  of  avail¬ 
able  cattle  write,  New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  Assoc., 
Wing  Hall,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  _ 

HEREFORD  Beef  Cattle— Registered.  Cows  with  calves 
at  foot,  heifers,  bulls.  A.  W.  Appleton,  Sun  Up  Farms, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  3306, _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of 
breeding  age.  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  I. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  SALE:  We  are  offering  a  few  purebred  Angus 
priced 'on  today’s  market.  J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

GRADE  yearling  and  two  year  old  Angus  Heifers. 
John  P.  Vallilee,  Waverly,  New  York. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  Shetlands.  1954  weanlings  by  cham¬ 
pions.  $200.00  to  $450.00.  Top  show  prospects  and  • 
breeding  stock.  Our  ponies  love  children.  Wild  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm.  South  Byfield,  Mass. 

CHARLTON  Farm  Stables,  Rts.  5  &  20,  Avon,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Black  Conemarra  Pony  Stallion,  fee  $15.00. 
Keep  for  mare,  $5.00  per  week  at  owner’s  risk.  Contact 
George  Edmunds,  Tel.  No.  Avon  2034. 

FOR  SALE:  Matched  team  Blue  Roans,  W.T.  3,200. 
Sound  and  dependable.  James  VanHome.  Amsterdam, 
New  York. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  Service  boars,  150  lbs.  8 
weeks  old  pigs,  ready  to  ship.  Also  old  fashioned 
English  Shepherd  farm  dog,  bred  and  will  drive  most 
all  animals.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  8481.  _ _ 

A  FEW  nice  young  pigs  6-8  weeks  old — write  us  your 
wants.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  —  Lexington,  Mass,  Tel. 
9-1085.  _ __ _ 

RUGGED  FIGS:  Chester  White  —  Yorkshire  Chester 
Cross,  6  To  £  weeks  $15.00.  Ship  check  or  money  order. 
Carl  Anderson— Virginia  Road  —  Concord,  Mass.  p.S. 
vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  Registered  Yorkshire  yearling  service 
hoars.  Springwood  Farms,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y.  Howard 
Coleman,  Mgr. 


SAVE  TIME,  worry,  early  losses.  Buy  Healthy  started 
chicks.  1-6  weeks  old.  Approved  pullorum  clean.  R.O.P. 
sired.  28  breeds.  Buy  your  chicks  out  of  danger. 
Immediate  or  future  shipments.  Write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Dept.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa _ _ 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.’’  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  W  allace  11. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  N.  Y. _ _ 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
Breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

AAA  DAY  old  broiler  chicks  hatchery  surplus.  Our 

choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75  per  110— $4.50  per  220 
plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once.  Kline’s  Chickery. 
Strausstown,  Pa. _ _ 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.-  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  The»y  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
juickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red -Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Ilamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

ZIMMER'S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner.  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  | 
52S1. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  EASIER,  less  expensive  brooding  try  June  hatched 
Ebenwood  Farm  "Business  Hamps.’’  Tops  for  both 
meat,  and  eggs;  nothing  better  for  white  cross  matings. 
Backed  by  20  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Ebenwood 
Farm,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. _ 

HELM’S  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks,  Thirty 
years  flocks  improvement,  Official  reecords  over  300  eggs, 
pedigreed  sired  matings.  Hatching  year  around.  Free 
bulletins.  Illinois  Hatchery,  Metropolis.  Illinois. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  If  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock  s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  I- aim, 
Inc..  Route  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York. _ 

BIG  DANISH  Brown  Leghorns,  chicks,  eggs,  circular 
free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penfia. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Essex  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  seed  potatoes.  Also  certified  Katahdins.  Low 
field  readings.  Thompson  Farms,  Clyiner,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  Plants:  Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Mar- 
globe  grown  from  New  Jeisey  State  certified  seed,  $2.50 
thousand.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00 
thousand  or  65c  hundred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same 
price.  Cabbage:  Mid-Season.  Round  Dutch,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  $1.50  thousand.  White  Bermuda 
onion  plants:  $1.50.  Collard  Plants,  $1.50.  Quitman 
Plant  Co.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


BULBS 


TULIPS— Discount  allowed  until  June  20th.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  Gent’s  Gardens,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS — mixed,  20  varieties.  Medium  size,  $11.85 
per  1,000;  blooming  size.  $7.65  postpaid.  These  will  all 
make  nice  blooms  this  year.  IT.  E.  Gordon,  Southold, 
New  York. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED— Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  II. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and-  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reiscb 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  United  States  Coins,  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay,  Montieello,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED 

SALESMAN  WANTED — For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3. 
New  York. 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Cordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  2  yr.  Agricultural  Course  wants  work  on 
chicken'  farm  or  farm  implement  business.  Four  years 
experience.  References.  W  C.  Philbrook,  Trow  Hill, 
Barre,  Vermont.  Telephone  169S-W. 

MONUMENTS 


TURKEYS 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. _ 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00— Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer, 
Penna.  _  ^ _ 

BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849.  * 

BEAUTIFUL.  Scotch  &  English  Collie  pups,  parents 
natural  bora  low  heelers  and  watch  dogs.  Males,  3 
months  $20.00,  female  spayed  $20.00  Police  &  Collie 
crossed  males,  3  months  $25.00,  female  $20.00.  Bolder 
Collie,  a  famous  strain  of  cattle  dogs,  males,  2  months 
$25.00,  spared  female  $25.00.  Shepherd  &  Collie  males, 
3  months  $30.00.  spayed  female  $30.00.  Fully  trained 
rattle  dogs  in  either  above  breed.  Males,  1  year  $50.00, 
female  spayed  $55.00.  Goes  long  distance  for  cattle, 
easy  drivers.  All  pups  &  females  if  you  want  them 
spayed — a  Government  Vets  certificate  —  accompanies 
each  one.  Wei f red  Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario. 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2. 
Penna.  _ _ _ _ _ 

STATE— OF— MAINE  Quality  Poults— Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  'Turkey  Poults,  B.B. 
Bronze,  Beltsvilles,  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands—  Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catflog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


DUCKS 


AIREDALE  pups— A.K.C.  registered.  Finest  all  around 
dog  money  can  buy — intelligent,  affectionate,  excellent 
watchdog,  hunting — woodchucks  a  specialty.  Wendell 
Frear,  R.'  D.  No.  4,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

MINIATURE  Collies.  Beautiful  Shelties  from  obedience 
workers.  Champion  bloodlines.  Permanent  inoculated. 
Ideal  workers,  companions.  Jean  Charron,  Chestertown, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  German  Shepherd  puppies—  Registered 
Brittany  Spaniel  puppies.  Excellent  bloodlines,  farm 
raised.  Palermos,  R.F.D.  4,  North  East,  Pennsylvania, 

PEDIGREED  smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups.  Nelsou’s 
Hatchery,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
R  ichfield  2,  Pa _ _ J _ 

DUCKLINGS— Giant  Pekins  $28-100.  White  Indian  and 
Fawn  Runners  $30.00.  Also  Colored  Rouens,  Blue  and 
Black  Swedish,  Cayugas,  Giant  Buffs.  Toulouse,  White 
.'China  Goslings.  Black  Giant  and  Brahma  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Zetts  Poultry  Fanil,  Drifting,  Pa. 

FAST  GROWING  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Ready 
for  market  in  8  to  9  weeks.  Money  makers.  $4.25-12; 
$S. 25-25 ;  $15.50-50;  $29.00-100.  Prompt  shipments.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  AA.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


GEESE 


BABY  GEESE— White  China  Purebred  Stock.  Reason¬ 
able.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Northnode  Farm,  West 
Rutland,  Vermont. _ 

PILGRIM  goslings  from  Exhibition  stock.  Frances 
Meddaugh.  Purling,  N.  Y. _ 

■WHITE  CHINESE  goslings,  five  to  twenty,  $1.00, 
twenty  or  more,  $.90.  Postpaid,  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Howard  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering. 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co..  Rt  7,  Concord,  N.  H 
Tel.  4498. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  I. 
New  York. 

PATENTS 

INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn¬ 
ished  on  request,  without  obligation.  John  Randolph, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 

ROUTE  20:  Seven  room  house,  bath,  attached  garage, 
16  acres,  business  location ;  $9,500.  Owner,  E.  Mawby, 
ltt.  1,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. 

STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes. 
Businesses,  34  states  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty. 
255-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10.  N^Y. 

SOUTH  New  Hampshire  dairy  farm:  110  acres,  barn 
with  automatic  drinking  eups,  tie-ups  for  36  head,  now 
has  30  head,  16  milking.  Seven  room  house.  Silo,  farm 
tools  and  equipment;  $19,500.  Anfia  E.  Pelletier.  Marl¬ 
boro,  New  Hampshire.  _ 

ATTRACTIVE,  all  conveniences,  tractor  equipped, 
acre  dairy  farm.  23  head  stock,  ol  ties,  210  hens. 
Good  deal  to  right  party.  Post  Office  Box  141,  Owcgo, 
N.  Y.  Phone  1086 J. 


COTTAGE  by  waterfall,  mountains.  New  Paltz  sec¬ 
tion;  $3,000.  Gearn.  290  Broadway,  Newburgh,  New 
York. 

FOR  SALE:  Service  station-garage  and  cabins,  two 
year-round  homes,  I  4-room  cottage,  two  double  cabins. 
Route  9  near  Saratoga  Springs.  Gross  about  $12,000 
year.  Write  E.  J.  Ostrander,  R.D.  3,  Baliston  Spa, 
N.  Y.  for  particulars. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N  Y. 

BUY  YOUR  Used  Equipment  from  Casellini-Vcnable 
Corp. — "Your  Caterpillar  Dealer" — Backed  By  A  Bond! 
Never  Before— A  Guarantee  Like  This — Up  to  $10,000 
"insurance"  to  protect  your  used  equipment  investment! 
Caterpillar  D-S  Tractor  with  “Cad  8S  Hydraulic  Bull¬ 
dozer  2U  Series,  new  1949  reconditioned  in  our  shop, 
Caterpillar  D4  wide  gauge,  2T  series  with  Angledozer 
reconditioned  in  our  shop  and  guaranteed,  $5,500.00, 
Caterpillar  ’’D4-44”  Tractor,  hare  machine,  recondition¬ 
ed,  $2,500.00.  Cletrac  BG  Tractor  wide  gauge  with 
Bulldozer,  $1,750.00.  Cletrac  BD  Tractor  with  hydraulic 
Bulldozer  good  condition  $2,000,00.  Oliver  HC.  Crawler 
Tractor,  bare,  good  condition,  reasonable.  Caterpillar 
D4-44,"  5T  senes  with  Hydraulic  Angledozer  recon¬ 
ditioned  in  our  shop  and  guaranteed.  Case  VAI  Wheel 
Tractor  with  Lull  Shoveloader,  %  yd.  Bucket,  Cab, 
very  good  condition,  $1,750.00.  Caterpillar  No.  212 
Motor  Grader,  Tandem  Drive,  with  eab,  rebuilt  in  our 
shop,  guaranteed,  $5,500.00.  International  T-9  Tractor 
with’  Angledozer  and  Winch,  very  good  condition. 
Oliver  1IG  Tractor  with  Bulldozer,  good  condition, 
Much  other  used  equipment  available— we  are  trading 
every  day — 4  or  5  Four-Wheel  drive  trucks  of  various 
makes  available  at  sacrifice  prices.  Contact  us  for 
your  used  equipment  needs.  Casellini-Vcnable  Corp., 
Barre,  Vermont.  Phone  90. 

10-ACRES  covered  with  new  and  used  equipment  bar¬ 
gains  and  largest  seleection  N.  Y.  State.  50  Balers 
priced  $150.00  up.  New  Holland,  I1IC;  45  T,  55  T 
used  30  days,  save  $650.00.  A.C.  Roto  Balers  $550.0(1 
rtp.  New  Holland  $795.00  up.  Case  $250.00.  New  Case 
1053  Baler,  used  19  hales  twine— save— $800.00  Oliver 
Anabor,  cost  $3,200.00,  used  1  season  $450.00.  1EC  12 
ft.  self  propelled  combine  $1,295.00.  Massey-Harris  self 
propelled  combine,  used  2  seasons  $1,650.00.  25  Pull 
type  combines  $150.00  up.  35  used  Hayloaders  $25.00 
up.  30  used  Grain  binders  your  own  price.  John  Deere 
Field  Harvester,  filled  two  silos  $750.00.  60  H.P.  Saw¬ 
mill  Tractor  with  starter  $350.00.  40  used  tractors 

$100.00  up.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

PRESERVE  the  quality  of  your  Hay  and  Grain  with, 
"American  Crop  Drying  Equipment.”  We  specialize  in 
Drying  Equipment  for  ail  size  farms  and  uses.  Write 
today  for  literature  and  prices  to;  Chester  T.  Frederick, 
Distributor,  Mftrdon  New  York  Dealer-  inquiries 
invited. 

SACRIFICE,  brand  new  Bidwell  24-inclr  bean  thresh¬ 
er.  Cost  $2,250.00,  sell  $1,895.00.  Box  -514-ZG,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— 1950  D-6  Caterpillar  Bulldozer  with  ex¬ 
tra  Florida  BruShblade,  used  on  our  farms  only,  in 
good  shape,  price  reasonable.  Telephone  2031  cr  2851. 
A.  E.  Albert  Sons,  Worthington,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Field, Choppers,  Fox,  Gehl,  John 
Deere.  George  C.  Dudley,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Tel.  Jordan 
7-92S0. 

KNIVES — Forage  Harvester,  Silo  I  iller.  Highest  quality. 
John  Deere,  Case,  Papec,  Skyline,  McCormick,  New 
Holland.  $4.50  eaclt.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5.50  each. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  postage  added.  Agricultural  Knivis, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Ireland  Saw  Mill,  cast  Husk,  five  Head 
Blocks,  Ball  Bearings,  18  foot  carriage,  75  foot  track. 
Excellent  condition.  Owner— Mrs.  F.  W.  JYtackmer, 
Lawtons,  New  YorKT  Phone,  North  Collins,  oooJ. 

WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather.  7x9-$5.04;  8x12— $7.88;  I2xI4-$13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  wtn 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale— Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws  bmocu- 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  tr 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2.  _ _ ___ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5’ 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  l?c  each  at  >a  • 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Tov 
Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Phone  683121.  Closed  if 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 2S6  acres — 150  tillable — barn  47 
by  28.  Hot  water,  electric  cooler,  bam  cleaner.  47 
milking  cows,  machinery,  3  ear  garage,  tool  shed,  2 
modern  houses.  Ross  Lee.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  ••Free  Catalog 
50%— Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  *  •' 
shoes  $1.49.  wool  sweaters  99c.  rubbers,  boots, 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  *-■  ’ 
mackinaws,  houseful  nishings,  blankets,  towels, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  -  ■ 

PRINTED  Cotton  Quilting  Pieces.  Pieces  ® 

to  8"  wide— 40”  long  and  longer,  suitable  pot  I  u  ,J(j 
patch  quilts,  etc.,  $.10  lb.  Wider  pieces  $-la 
lb.  Minimum  order  25  lbs.  Shipping  ehar®  Ujts. 
Cotton  blocks,  prints  and  plain  colors  for  pate  l  ’ 
Cotton  and  wool  strips  suitable  rug  making.  b 
and  prices  upon  request.  Salzbeig,  £>64  > 

Street.  Newburgh.  New  York.  _ _ 

COLORFUL  Ribbon  Remnants— good  length?C''ioa* 
-300  ft.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange, 

Whitman,  Mass.  _ - 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

DAIRY  and  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW 

SEPTEMBER  4  thru  11 
$23,845  in  Premiums 
New  $75,000  Cattle  Bldg,  brings 
total  housing  to  1,200  —  Largest 
Show  in  the  Country! 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  18,  1954 

For  premium  list  write: 

HAROLD  L.  CREAL,  Director 

New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Trimberger 
Supt.  Cattle  Dept. 

“Competition  Open  to  the  World” 


JERSEY  DISPERSAL 
Howard  S.  Nims 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  12 

12:30  P.  M. 

Brewerton,  N.  Y. 

Farm  located  II  miles  north  of 
Syracuse  on  Route  1 1  and  I  mi. 

east  on  McKinley  Road.  _ _ 

Featured  is  the  Senior  Herd  Sire  who  sells  along  with 
his  14  daus.,  and  is  an  exceptionally  fine  individual 
and  the  sire  of  splendid  daus.  He  is  a  5  year  old  son 
of  Brampton  Pinnacle  Basil,  Ex.  Superior  Sire.  The  last 
3  sires  are  all  Canadian  bred  bulls.  Pract.  calf  vac.  30 
day  Bangs  test.  Herd  accred.  for  Bangs.  For  catalog, 
contact;  GE4E  SLAGLE,  Auctioneer  &  Sales  Manager, 
197  W.  8th  Avenue,  Columbus  I,  Ohio. 

Michael  Finkowski,  R.  I,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


_  WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

STAINLESS  steel,  vaporless  3 Vs -quart,  saucepan,  $9.50; 
one,  $7;  two.  $8.50;  six,  $14.50.  Pressure  cookers,  drip- 
olators,  percolators.  Majors,  226  Durant,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts. 


SAT  GOODBYE  to  paper  shopping  bags!  Full-size 
washable  bag  folds  into  colorful  water-repellent  pouch 
io  fit  purse.  Extremely  durable,  $1.00  postpaid.  Regal 
Sales,  7005  Church  St.,  Pittsburgh  18,  Pa. 

RHINESTONE  Setter.  New  improved  design.  Mounts 
stones  and  parts.  Simple  to  use.  No  sewing  necessary. 
Complete  set,  including  50  rhinestones  and  50  mountings, 
*1.98.  we  pay  postage.  No  COD’s.  The  Button  Shop, 
Dept.  GS,  717  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 

UCE— Embroidered  Edging— 21  Yards  $1.00.  45  Yards 
*-99.  Assorted  widths,  long  lengths,  white,  colors. 

to  79c  yard.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hahn, 
8605  Durham,  North  Bergen  5,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

^OUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular, 
uerlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

K0  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 

lwute  4.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

STEEL  Quonset  Huts.  20’x4S’  with  windows,  excellent 
chicken  coop,  barn,  storage,  shop,  dormitory.  Delivered 
150  miles.  $600.00.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  S.  1-4357. 

WRITE  for  free  literature  on  Hog  Cholera,  Erysipelas, 
emorrhagic  Septicemia,  and  other  livestock  diseases. 
Colorado  Serum  Company.  4950  York  St.,  Denver  16, 
Colorado. 

Lb-Pi  RPOSE  Sharpener — Sharpens  all  knives,  scissors, 
sTnn’  3nt*  lawn  mow'ers.  Cuts  glass  in,  any  direction. 
,  *  Postpaid.  Regal  Sales,  7005  Church  St.,  Pittsburgh 
Pa. 

CM  VII  you  $2.00  for  $1.00 — to  prove  you  can 
e  ~0%-40%  on  Nationally  Advertised  Merchandise, 
nolesale  Catalog  $1.00  deposit;  $2.00  refunded  first 
ow.  Consumer  Buyers’  Service.  Box  134F,  Morongo 
California. 

‘\RTF;r  Brings  You  64  page  Merchandise  Cata- 
s  featuring  large  discounts.  Write:  States'  Merchan 

kom*Seni°6'  East  Place,  Tulsa,  4,  Okla- 


DOWN  THE 


D 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

RECENTLY  returned  from  a  trip 
into  New  England  and  find  that 
rain  and  cold  weather  are 
changing  their  crop  plans,  too. 
It  was  already  too  late  for  peas  and,  for 
me,  too  late  for  oats.  More  corn  will 
be  the  answer  for  most  of  us  and  per¬ 
haps  just  straight  legume  seedings 
with  the  hope  for  some  late  pasture 
feed  through  light  grazing. 

Hay  is  sure  to  be  heavy  and  pastures 
lush,  too  lush  for  good  livestock  gains 
or  good  milk  production  if  it  does  not 
stop  raining  soon.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  dry  season  will  scare  you  to  death 
but  a  wet  one  will  really  kill  you.  Let 
us  hope  we  won’t  have  both  this  grow¬ 
ing  season  as  too  many  people  are  al¬ 
ready  predicting. 

Not- much  livestock  was  turned  out 
early  and  a  good  thing,  for  lush 
grass  and  wet  cold  nights  only  add  up 
to  veterinary  bills.  A  hay  crop  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  anticipated  livestock  require¬ 
ment  is  always  good  insurance.  Carry¬ 
over  hay  has  surely  come  into  its  own 
with  the  dry  weather  of  last  fall  and 
wet  weather  of  this  spring.  Maybe  you 
can  tuck  away  some  of  the  excess  first- 
cutting  hay  you  are  going  to  have  this 
coming  season. 

*  *  is 

The  usual  spring  warning  is  especi¬ 
ally  called  for  this  year.  Do  not  turn 
on  grass  any  animal  you  plan  to  mar¬ 
ket  soon.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  really 
disappointed  with  its  weight.  Animals 
lose  body  weight  alarmingly  when  first 
turned  out,  but  do  of  course  gain  it 
back  rapidly  after  the  grass  loses  some 
of  its  lushness  and  the  sun  has  had  its 
opportunity  with  it.  Also,  of  course, 
the  animal  does  become  accustomed  to 
it  in  a  few  weeks. 

Corn  and  grass — or  better  still — 
grass  and  corn  are  the  best  crops  we 
grow  in  the  Northeast.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  we  love  it  here  is  that  we  can  al¬ 
ways  grow  something  in  contrast  to 
some  sections  of  the  country.  Corn  and 
grass  are  the  two  crops  which  are  the 
most  reliable. 

All  our  government  moves  tend  to¬ 
wards  more  grass — in  fact  all  agricul¬ 
ture  is  being  forced  into  greater  acre¬ 
ages  of  grass  and  hay;  grains  and  live¬ 
stock.  Frozen  vegetables  are  rapidly 
lessening  the  opportunity  of  growing 
canning  and  cash  crops  anywhere.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  little  family  to  put  in 
8  or  10  bushels  of  potatoes  for  the 
winter  or  for  the  good  wife  to  put  up 
literally  hundreds  of  cans  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  her  family  or  even  to 
buy  canned  goods,  and  another  for 
that  same  family  to  buy  a  little  box 
of'  frozen  French  fried  potatoes  or  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  frozen  peas  in 
another  little  box. 

Meats  and  dairy  products  are  going 
through  a  similar  process  and  they  in¬ 
volve  our  grasses  and  our  grains.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  a  roast  of 
beef,  a  leg  of  lamb,  a  pork  roast  and 
milk  for  our  children  and  ourselves  and 
a  box  of  frozen  spinach.  May  we  in  the 
Northeast  never  forget  that! 


YOU  WILL  BE  AMAZED 

at  the  response  you  will  get  in  answer 
to  your  classified  advertisement  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  See  top  of 
Subscribers’  Exchange  Page  for  details. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  types  of 

WOOD  CHIPS  >,ou  can  *•* 


with  a  FITCHBURC  SHIPPER 


Hi 


KEY 

1  Maple  Brush, Straight  Blades, 
set  1/ 8“  (Mulch) 

2  Green  and  Dry  Pine  Slabs, 
Serrated  Blades,  set  3/32" 
(Poultry  Litter) 

3  Pine  Board  Butts,  Serrated 
Blades,  set  1/16"  (Stable 
Bedding) 

4  Dry  Oak  Pole  Wood,  Ser¬ 
rated  Blades,  set  1/16" 
(Stable  Bedding) 

5  Green  Pole  Wood,  Serrated 
Blades,  set  1/16"  (Stable 
Bedding) 


When  you  own  a  Fitchburg  Chipper,  you  bene¬ 
fit  three  ways.  First,  you  can  convert  woodland 
thinnings  into  valuable  wood  chips  for  low-cost 
mulch,  poultry  litter  and  stable  bedding. 
Second,  at  the  same  time  you  give  new  life  to 
young  trees — eliminate  the  fire  hazard  of  dead 
brush,  undergrowth  and  fallen  limbs.  Third, 
manured  wood  chips  provide  an  excellent  soil 
amendment,  and  handle  well  with  a  spreader. 

FREE  valuable  folder  tells  how! 

Send  for  new  free  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder.  It  con¬ 
tains  money-saving  suggestions  and  details  for  using 
wood  chips  as  mulch,  poultry  litter,  stable  bedding. 
It  outlines  ways  to  make  extra  money  with  a  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper,  gives  technical  data,  diagrams,  speci¬ 
fications,  etc.  For  your  copy,  address  Dept.  14. 


STRAIGHT  BLADES 

Excellent  for  brush.  Make  ideal 
chips  for  mulch. 


SERRATED  BLADES 

Produce  chips  ideal  for  poultry 
litter,  stable  bedding. 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Why  Grass  Silage  Pays 

When  Made  In  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 


It's  the  STEEL  that  does  it.  Steel  has  proven  itself  as  an  ideal 
silage  maker.  The  crop  that  comes  out  is  not  dried — or  spoiled. 
Wastage  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Freezing  is  minimized.  The  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  used  in  the  Silver  Shield  has  proven  it  can  stand  the 
"acid  test"  that  years  of  silage  crops  have  given  it. 

Get  The  Best — Get  a  Silver  Shield. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life. 
It's  airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty  We  erect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  UNIVERSAL 

UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


I 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  | 


Address 
City  - 


450 


450 


HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 
Available  for  Oct. -Nov.  Delivery 
Visit  our  farms  this  summer  and  see  our  beef  cattle  operation. 

ZENDA  FARMS  —  1000  ISLANDS  —  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED  SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 
SHOW  AND  5ALE-JUNE  26,  1954-Show  8:30  A.M.-Sole  Time  12:30  P.M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion— CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Suffolk;  Hampshire;  Corriedaie;  Shropshire;  Dorset;  Cheviot;  Oxford;  Columbia;  Montadale. 
COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

For  catalog  write  to:  Joseph  Lawson,  Sale  Mgr.,  Pavilion,  New  York 


(374)  18 
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0ID  YOU  ever  stop  to  think 
what  the  right  jelly  or  con¬ 
serve  with  its  eye  and  taste 
appeal  does  for  a  meal ? 
Whether  for  hot  breads  or 
toast,  accompaniments  for  the  meat , 
course,  or  an  important  part  of  some 
delicious  dish,  they  are  always  special 
treats. 

To  make  good  jelly,  you  must  have 
three  things:  fruit  acid,  pectin,  and 
sugar,  in  just  the  right  proportions.  If 
too  much  or  too  little  of  any  of  these 
three  is  present,  your  jelly  will  be  too 
hard,  too  soft,  or  it  will  not  set.  You 
have  these  right  proportions  when  you 
select  “good  jellying  fruits,”  like 
apples,  blackberries,  cranberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  quinces, 
and  raspberries.  Enough  natural  acid 
and  pectin  are  present  in  them  to  form 
jelly  when  sugar  is  added  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  cooked  until  concentrated  enough 
to  jell.  But  you  cannot  make  good  jel¬ 
lies  with  apricots,  blueberries,  cherries, 
elderberries,  peaches,  pears,  and  straw¬ 
berries  without  adding  more  pectin  to 
them. 

All  fruits  have  some  pectin,  and 
more  is  present  in  the  solid  part  and  the 
skin  and  pulp  than  in  the  final  cold 
pressed  juice.  The  greatest  amount  is 
present  in  any  fruit  just  before  it  is 
fully  ripe.  There  is  also  more  acid  pres¬ 
ent  then.  Fruit  must  be  cooked  to  re¬ 
lease  the  pectin  from  the  pulp  and 
cells,  but  if  you  cook  it  too  long  the 
jellying  properties  of  the  pectin  are 
reduced.  This  is  why  some  jelly  recipes 
call  for  slightly  underripe  or  part  unripe 
fruits,  and  also  why  it  should  be  cook¬ 
ed  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

With  the  method  of  making  jellies 
with  commercial  liquid  or  powdered 
fruit  pectin  all  guesswork  is  elimin¬ 
ated.  Nor  do  you  have  to  cook  the  jelly 
to  a  certain  temperature  or  “sheet” 


test.  The  pectin  manufacturer  has  done 
all  of  this  for  you.  He  has  developed 
a  recipe  for  each  fruit,  since  fruits  dif- 
er  in  acid  and  pectin  content.  Liquid 
and  powdered  pectin  are  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  in  composition,  so  the  recipes  are 
not  interchangeable.  Be  sure  to  use 
the  recipes  that  come  in  the  box  of 
powdered  pectin,  and  those  in  the  fold¬ 
er  under  the  label  on  the  bottle  of 
liquid  pectin.  Commercial  pectin  make§ 
it  possible  to  make  jelly  with  practi- 


ALBERTA  D. 
SH ACKELTON 


cally  any  fruit;  also,  it  enables  you  to 
use  mature,  fully  ripe,  and  hence  more 
flavorful  fruit. 

Here  are  two  of  my  favorite  recipes 
for  jelly  made  with  commercial  pectin: 

RED  RASPBERRY  JELLY 

3  quarts  fully  ripe  berries,  OK 

4  cups  (2  pounds)  juice 

71/2  cups  (3 y4  pounds)  sugar 

1  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Crush  the  berries  thoroughly.  Place 
in  a  wet  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice.  %  cup  strained  lemon  juice  may 
be  used  in  place  of  %  cup  of  the  fruit 
juice.  Mix  sugar  and  juice  in  a  large 
saucepan.  Bring  to  a  boil  over  high 
heat-  and  at  once  stir  in  the  pectin. 
Bring  again  to  a  full  rolling  boil  (a 
steaming,  tumbling  boil  that  cannot  be 
stirred  under)  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat, 
skim,  pour  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraf¬ 
fin  as  directed  in  box  on  this  page. 
Makes  about  11  glasses.  Raspberry 
jelly  flavored  with  mint  is  delicious. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  start  filling  your  shelves  with  luscious,  colorful  year-round  treats. 


STEPS  IN  JELEY  MAKING 

1.  Select  fruits  which  are  just  ripe  and  good  color  and  flavor.  Do  not 
use  any  spoiled  or  discolored  fruits. 

2.  Wash  fruit,  remove  stem  and  flower  ends,  quarter  without  peeling 
and  coring  if  using  hard  fruits  (apples).  When  preparing  apples,  keep 
them  under  water  until  used  to  prevent  darkening. 

3. '  Prepare  jelly  glasses.  Bring  clean  jelly  glasses  to  boil  in  water  to 
cover.  Keep  in  boiling  water  until  ready  to  use  or  drain  upside  down  on  a 
clean  tray  and  place  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

4.  Use  a  large  kettle  for  cooking  fruit.  Add  a  small  amount  of  water 
to  hard  fruits:  14  to  %  cup  for  apples  per  quart  of  fruit:  2  cups  for  quinc¬ 
es;  V2  cup  for  soft  fruits.  Crush  soft  fruits.  Bring  to  boil  and  boil  10  min¬ 
utes  ~for  most  fruits.  Apples,  crabapples,  and  quinces  take  about  twice 
as  long. 

5.  Pour  fruit  into  a  wet  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out  the  juice.  For  very 
clear  jelly,  strain  juice  through  cheesecloth.  Tests  for  pectin  may  then  be 
made  if  you  desire  (these  tests  are  described  in  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  825, 
“JAMS  AND  JELLIES,”  listed  at  end  of  this  article.)  A  2nd  and  3rd  ex¬ 
traction  may  be  made  from  crabapples,  grapes,  and  currants. 

6.  Combine  juice  and  sugar  in  a  large  saucepan:  %  cup  to  1  cup  of 
sugar  for  1  cup  of  juice  for  most  fruits;  %  cup  sugar  for  quinces  and 
raspberries;  %  to  1  cup  for  blackberries,  gooseberries,  grapes;  1  cup  for 
apples  and  currants.  Make  small  amounts  of  jelly  at  one  time — not  more 
than  4  cups  of  juice,  which  will  make  about  6  to  7  glasses  of  jelly. 

7.  Heat  juice  slowly  until  all  sugar  is  dissolved  and  then  boil  rapidly  10 
to  20  minutes.  Quick  boiling  is  essential  to  retain  as  much  flavor  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  prevent  darkening  which  may  be  caused  by  some  of  the  sugar 
caramelizing.  If  you  are  using  bottled  or  powdered  pectin,  follow  exactly 
the  recipes  that  come  with  it.  Each  type  of  pectin  has  its  own  carefully 
tested  recipes  which  must  be  followed  exactly. 

8.  Test  for  jellying  by  taking  up  a  small  amount  of  jelly  on  a  table¬ 
spoon.  Jelly  is  done  if  the  drops  flow  together  and  drop  off  the  spoon  in 
a  sheet. 

9.  Remove  from  stove,  skim  off  foam,  if  any,  pour  quickly  into  hot 
glasses,  leaving  %  to  %  inch  space  at  top.  Seal  with  a  thin  layer  of  hot 
melted  paraffin. 

10.  Cool  and  then  pour  on  another  thin  layer  of  melted  paraffin,  being 
sure  that  there  is  a  good  seal  between  glass  and  jelly. 

11.  Cool,  cover,  label,  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 


SOUR  CHERRY  JELLY 

3  pounds  fully  ripe  cherries 
1  box  powdered  pectin 
41/2  cups  (2  pounds)  sugar 
14  teaspoon  almond  flavoring 

Stem  —  do  not  pit  —  cherries  and 
crush.  Add  x/2  cup  water  and  simmer 
covered  10  minutes.  Place  in  a  wet 
jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice.  You 
will  need  3  V2  cups  or  2  pounds.  Meas¬ 
ure  sugar  to  add  later.  Mix  exact 
amount  of  juice  in  pan,  place  over  high 
heat  and  add  the  powdered  pectin.  Stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil  and 
at  once  stir  in  the  sugar.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat,  skim  off  foam,  add 
almond  flavoring,  and  pour  at  once 
into  glasses,  leaving  V2-  inch  head 
space.  Paraffin  as  directed.  Makes 
about  8  glasses. 

JAMS 

Jams  are  made  with  slightly  crushed 
whole  fruit  and  are  of  a  soft  jelly-like 
consistency.  Any  of  these  fruits  can  be 
used  successfully  for  jam:  apples,  apri¬ 
cots,  blackberries,  cherries,  currants, 
elderberries,  gooseberries,  peaches, 
pears,  raspberries,  rhubarb,  and  straw¬ 
berries. 

No  special  recipes  are  needed  for 
jams.  Chop,  quarter,  or  dice  washed 
fruit  in  good  condition  with  peel,  cores, 
and  any  pits  removed.  Cook  small 
amounts — no  more  than  4  cups  fruit. 
For  most  fruits,  %  cup  of  sugar  for 
each  cup  of  fruit  will  make  a  good  jam. 
Mix  fruit  and  sugar  and  stir  over  low 
heat  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  boil 
rapidly  until  it  is  thick.  Remove  from 
stove  and  let  stand  for  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes.  Skim,  stir  the  jam  well,  and  pour 
into  sterile,  hot  jars  or  glasses  and  seal 
as  for  jelly.  Store  in  a  dry,  dark,  cool 
place. 

CURRANT  AND  RASPBERRY  JAM 

11/2  pounds  fully  ripe  currants 
(about  1  quart) 

1  quart  fully  ripe  raspberries 
7  cups  (3  pounds)  sugar 
1/2  bottle  liquid  pectin 
Combine  currants  and  raspberries 
and  crush  thoroughly.  Sieve  half  of  the 
pulp  to  remove  some  of  the  seeds.  You 
will  need  4 y2  cups.  Combine  pulp  and 
sugar  in  a  saucepan  and  mix  well. 
Bring  to  full  rolling  boil  over  high  heat 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 
pectin.  Stir  and  skim  by  turn  for  5 
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floating  fruit.  Pour  into  sterile  glasses 
or  jars,  seal,  cool,  cover,  label,  and 
store.  Makes  about  11  glasses. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM 

1  quart  fully  ripe  strawberries 
3  cups  sugar 

Combine  strawberries  and  1  cup  of 
the  sugar,  stir  well,  and  boil  6  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  the  stove,  add  the 
remaining  2  cups  of  sugar  and  stir 
until  dissolved.  Let  stand  over  night. 
Stir  mixture  thoroughly  and  place  in 
sterile,  cold  jars;  seal,  cover,  label,  and 
store.  Makes  about  4  glasses. 

MARMALADES 

Marmalades  are  made  from  1  fruit 
or  a  mixture,  and  are  jelly-like  in  tex¬ 
ture  with  small  thin  slices  of  fruit  in 
them. 

CHERRY  MARMALADE 

2  pounds  pitted  cherries 

3  cups  sugar 
2  cups  water 

Juice  and  rind  of  1  lemon  and  1 
orange 

Combine  cherries,  sugar,  and  water 
and  simmer  15  minutes  or  until  desired 
thickness.  Add  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  lemon  and  orange.  Place  in  sterile, 
hot  jars  or  glasses;  seal,  cool,  cover, 
label,  and  store.  Makes  about  6  glasses. 

PINEAPPLE  MARMALADE 

6  cups  shredded  pineapple 
5  cups  sugar 

Pulp  of  1  orange,  thinly  sliced 
1  orange  rind,  cut  fine 

Combine  pineapple,  sugar,  and 
orange  pulp.  Mix  and  let  stand  ovei 
night.  Cover  orange  rind  with  cold 
water  and  let  stand  over  night.  Next 
day  cook  rind  until  tender  and  combine 
with  rest  of  mixture  and  cook  until 
thickened.  Pour  into  sterile  hot  jars  01 
glasses,  seal,  cool,  cover,  label,  and 
store.  Green  coloring  and  mint  flavor¬ 
ing  added  before  putting  in  glasses 
make  an  interesting  marmalade.  Makes 
about  8  glasses. 

(Note:  Two  good  Cornell  bulletins  con¬ 
taining  additional  recipes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to:  Mailing  Room, 
Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  Bulletin  82a 
“Jellies  and  Jams”,  and  Bulletin  8 
“Marmalades,  Preserves,  Conserves, 
and  Butters.”  They  are  free  to  New 
York  State  residents  and  5  cents  ear 

Ihm  mifcjirlo  T'tfPW  York  Stcl  6. 
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2678.  True  grown-up  styling  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  daughter’s  dainty  flounced 
sundress  and  buttoned  bolero.  Sizes 
4-12.  Size  4:  Dress  and  bolero,  3  y2  yds. 
35-in. 

2897.  Cool  and  casual!  You’ll  be  as 
comfortable  as  you  look  in  this  un¬ 
cluttered  sleeveless  success.  This  simple 
silhouette  will  serve  for  day  and  late 
day,  in  sizes  10-20.  Size  16:  3%  yds. 
39-in. 

2721.  In  a  wide  range  of  extra  large 
sizes,  this  fresh-as-a-daisy  shirtwaist 
style  is  easy  to  cut  and  sew  because  its 
front  and  back  are  each  cut  in  just  one 
main  pattern  piece.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48. 
Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in. 


2859.  Sundress  with  band-trimmed 
sweetheart  neckline  and  a  bolero  to 
match  with  unmounted  sleeves  and  col¬ 
lar  cut  in  one  with  front.  Stitching  can 
be  smart  accent.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44. 
Size  18:  5%  yds.  39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25e  for  our 
SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  which 
illustrates,  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Strawberries  —  large,  perfect 
ones — washed  but  not  hulled,  and 
placed  around  edge  of  a  dessert  plate 
to  dip  into  a  mound  of  powdered  sugar 
in  center  of  plate,  is  a  dessert-special! 
Left-over  hulled  berries  keep  best  in  a 
tightly  covered  glass  jar  in  refriger¬ 
ator. 

Strawberry  Bavarian,  molded  and 
garnished  with  whole  berries,  or  spoon¬ 
ed  into  sherbet  glasses  lined  with  lady 
fingers  or  sponge  cake  pieces,  dresses 
up  any  meal.  To  make,  soften  1  enve¬ 
lope  of  unflavored  gelatine  in  2  table¬ 
spoons  cold  water.  Dissolve  in  1  cup 
heated  strawberry  juice,  add  y2  cup 
sugar,  dash  of  salt,  and  1  cup  crushed 
strawberries.'  Cool  until  partially  set, 
fold  in  1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped, 
and  chill. 

Finish  the  asparagus  season  in  these 
ways:  AuGratin  Asparagus  (creamed 
spears  or  cuts  in  a  baking  dish  with  or 
without  hard-cooked  egg  slices,  topped 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  baked). 
Fold  asparagus  with  French  dressing 
fo  which  has  been  added  chopped  green 
Popper,  pickle,  parsley  and  chives 
Vinaigrette).  Five  or  six  cooked 
stalks  rolled  in  thin  slices  of  ham, 
i  oiled  and  served  on  toast  with  a  per¬ 


fect  ci’eam  sauce.  Serve  on  toast  with 
a  sauce  made  by  melting  your  favorite 
cheese  in  evaporated  milk  over  low 
heat. 

Finish  the  dandelion  season  by  serv¬ 
ing  some  raw  with  a  hot  dressing:  Fry 
until  crisp  1  slice  bacon  cut  in  bits, 
cool,  add  %  tablespoon  flour,  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  salt  and  pepper,  1  egg, 
%  cup  vinegar,  %  cup  water,  and  cook 
until  thickened.  Pour  over  clean  greens 
cut  small,  mix  well,  and  serve. 

If  you  use  honey  in  place  of  sugar 
in  cakes,  use  it  for  not  more  than  y2 
of  the  sugar  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  liquid  called  for  by  %  cup. 

When  a  recipe  calls  for  melted 
shortening,  use  salad  oil  to  save  time. 

If  you  thicken  juicy  fruit  pies  with 
tapioca,  use  y2  to  %  as  much  tapioca 
as  flour;  or  about  half  as  much  corn¬ 
starch  as  flour. 

For  brighter  color  and  different  fla¬ 
vor  add  some  red  cinnamon  candies 
when  baking  rhubarb.  Try  combining- 
fresh  pineapple  slices  or  sliced  bana¬ 
nas  with  stewed  rhubarb.  Flavor  that 
rhubarb  pie  with  grated  orange  rind 
and  sprinkle  pie  with  granulated  or 
confectioners’  sugar  when  it  comes  out 
of  the  oven. 


Now  in  t he  handier,  thriftier 


3 -PACKAGE  STRIP 


.  .  .  the  yeast  that  prize-winning  cooks 
depend  on.  Women  who  win  ribbons 
for  their  cooking  say  that  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  is  the  fastest  rising, 
the  most  dependable,  the  handiest 
they’ve  ever  used.  And  now  they 
find  it  handier  and  thriftier  than 
ever  in  this  new  3-package  strip. 
‘Thrifty  Three’s”  are  easier 
to  store  on  your  shelf— and 
save  you  money  every  time 
you  buy.  Look  for  “Thrifty 
Three’s”  at  your  grocer’s. 


When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
.  .  .  now  in  “Thrifty  Three’s” 


Smooth,  Cream-white 

ENAMEL  LINING 

provides 
Extra  Protection! 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 

Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P"  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  14.  New  Jersey 


PAINT,  Outside,  Factory  Prices.  FREE  Catalog.  SNOW 
WHITE  PAINT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


PILES? 

Hemorrhoids?  Get  speedy,  merciful  relief 
from  itching,  burning,  rectal  troubles!  Try 
new  Beilis  Rectal  Ointment — cooling,  sooth¬ 
ing,  effective.  Based  on  formula  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  medical  profession  for  over  25 
years.  Results  guaranteed  or  money  baek! 
l’/S  oz.  tube  with  rectal  tip:  sent  in  plain 
wrapper.  $2  postpaid.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s. 
Send  for  this  wonderfel  relief  .  .  .  today! 
K.  Beilis,  Box  174,  Bronxvillc,  Is\  Y. 
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Walking  the 

BROAD  HIGH! 

WAY 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

SYNOPSIS 

If  any  of  you  middle-aged  or  older  have 
given  the  matter  any  thought,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  have  been  surprised  at  how 
much  you  have  crowded  into  less  than  a 
lifetime.  That  is  one  impression  received 
from  reading  the  funny  and  serious  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  teacher,  farmer,  editor,  and 
writer  related  in  these  autobiographical 
sketches,  which  the  author  calls  “Walk¬ 
ing  the  Broad  Highway.” 

You  will  find,  also,  we  are  sure,  if  you 
read  these  stories,  that  they  will  recall  to 
you  many  of  your  own  experiences,  amus-  . 
ing  and  otherwise,  and  will  help  you  to 
relive  your  life.  The  sketches  are  so  writ¬ 
ten  that  you  can  start  reading  with  this 
instalment,  but  you  will  enjoy  them  more 
if  you  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
stories,  which  started  with  the  February 
20  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

AFTER  FAILING  to  get  the  job  of 
district  superintendent  of  schools 
for  lack  of  proper  qualifications,  but 
still  feeling  that  I  wanted  to  go  back 
into  educational  work,  I  joined  a  teach¬ 
ers’  employment  agency.  Then,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  and  hard  work 
on  a  big  farm,  I  had  to  forget  about 
teaching  and  concentrate  on  getting 
the  fall  farm  work  done. 

One  sunny  afternoon  in  October  we 
were  digging  potatoes  when  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  down  from  the  village  to 
say  that  there  were  some  men  at  the 
hotel  in  Newark  Valley  who  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  was  so  pressed  with  the  work 
and  so  tired  that  I  told  the  boy  to  go 
back  and  tell  the  men  that  if  they 
wanted  to  see  me  they  would  have  to 
come  where  I  was. 

However,  the  boy  had  no  sooner  left 
me  than  I  began  to  think  that  that  was 
no  way  to  meet  one’s  luck,  that  maybe 
something  very  important  was  in  store 
for  me.  Without  changing  my  clothes 
I  hitched  a  horse  to  the  buggy  and 
hurried  up  to  the  hotel.  There  I  found 
three  men,  the  board  of  education  of 
Interlaken.  Seneca  County,  New  York. 
Before  announcing  their  business  they 
insisted  that  I  go  into  the  dining  room 
with  them  and  have  dinner.  I  was  em¬ 
barrassed.  '  There  I  was  in  my  dirty 
farm  clothes,  probably  with  neither 
hands  nor  face  too  clean,  for  I  had 
come  out  of  the  potato  field  in  a  hurry. 
But  the  men  just  laughed  at  the  excus¬ 
es  I  tried  to  make  and  still  insisted 
that  I  eat  with  them.  Probably  that 
was  about  the  second  or  third  time  I 
had  ever  eaten  in  a  hotel. 

But  I  need  not  have  worried,  for 
those  three  men  were  God’s  gentlemen. 
Then  and  there  they  hired  me  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  their  high  school,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  I  had  the  privilege  of 
associating  with  them  in  that  position. 
All  three  of  those  men  have  gone  to 
their  reward,  and  it  should  be  great, 
for  these  men  were  always  determined 
to  give  the  young  people  of  their  com¬ 
munity  the  very  best  of  everything, 
and  particularly  in  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When  I  was  right  I  always  had 
their  enthusiastic  cooperation.  When  I 
was  wrong  they  told  me  so,  but  with 
understanding  and  affection  that  made 
their  advice  and  suggestions  always 
acceptable. 

The  president  of  the  board  was  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  Van  Arsdale,  who  was  for 
twenty  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  No  better  tri¬ 
bute  can  be  paid  to  Rev.  Van  Arsdale 
than  to  say  that  he  stayed  in  the  same 
small  community  for  twenty  years  as 
a  pastor,  and  that  when  he  finally  left 
he  had  the  good  wishes  of  everyone  in 
the  community,  members  of  his  own 
church  and  all  the  others,  too. 


Del  Bennett  was  the  local  druggist. 
The  board  of  education  meetings  were 
almost  always  held  in  the  back  room  of 
his  store.  Del  never  had  too  much  to 
say,  but  when  he  did  speak  it  was  to 
the  point  and  well  worth  while.  In  my 
memory  chest,  too,  are  the  long  talks 
that  Del  and  I  had  when  walking  over 
the  snowdrifts  and  the  back  fields  of 
Seneca  County  on  Sunday  afternoons 
year  after  year  while  I  was  at  Inter¬ 
laken. 

The  third  member  of  the  board  was 
Thomas  Freestone,  one  of  the  best 
farmers  I  have  known  and  one  of  the 
finest  men.  Tom  and  I  were  especially 
close  because  of  our  mutual  interest 
in  agriculture.  It  was  to  him  I  went 
when  things  were  not  going  so  well 
with  me  or  the  school.  His  kindly  ad¬ 
vice,  his  wisdom,  his  philosophy,  made 
his  friendship  one  of  the  great  assets 
of  my  life.  Until  the  last  few  days  of 
his  life  Tom  and  I  always  kept  in  touch, 
and  after  I  became  editor  it  was  a  big 
event  in  my  day  when  Tom  would  come 
in  to  the  office  for  a  visit. 

Born  and  reared  in  a  hill  dairy  coun¬ 
ty,  the  large  amount  of  fruit,  especial¬ 
ly  apples,  grown  in  southern  Seneca 
County  always  interested  me  to  the . 
point  of  fascination.  Often  when  I  went 
up  across  lots  to  visit  with  Tom  Free¬ 
stone,  or  to  consult  with  him  on  some 
problem,  we  'would  walk  together 
through  his  orchard.  There  was  per¬ 
haps  ten  acres  of  it,  set  out  with  his 
own  hands  a  year  or  two  before  I  went 
to  Interlaken.  As  we  walked  down 
through  the  aisles  between  the  trees, 
Tom  would  stop  to  clip  off  a  little 
branch  here,  to  straighten  one  there, 
or  even  to  give  a  tree,  a  little  pat.  I 
have  seen  dairymen  who  felt  that  way 
about  their  individual  cows  or  horses, 
but  never  before  had  I  seen  a  man  who 
really  loved  a  growing  tree  so  much, 
and  showed  it.  That  care  finally  paid 
off,  for  Tom’s  orchard  became  a  heavy 
bearer  of  the  right  kind  of  apples  de¬ 
manded  by  the  market  at  that  time, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  profitable 
farming  enterprise  that  Tom  had. 

When  the  years  forced  Tom  to  retire 
from  active  work  and  to  rent  his  farm, 
he  kept  control  of  his  orchard,  the  ap¬ 
ples  from  which  paid  an  income  that 
gave  Tom  and  Mrs.  Freestone  a  good 
living  for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
and  even  provided  the  necessary  money 
for  a  trip  for  them  both  around  the 
world. 

*  *  * 

Leaving  the  dairy  country  of  south¬ 
ern  New  York  to  begin  teaching  in 
Seneca  County  was  something  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  experience.  We  were  on  the  move 
again,  new  worlds  to  conquer.  In  recent 
years  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  has  had  a  project  of  publicly 
recognizing  what  the  Society  calls 
“century  farms,”  that  is  families  who 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  have  lived  on  the 
same  farm.  Every  time  I  attend  one  of 
the  very  interesting  and  worthwhile 
exercises  at  which  these  farm  families 
are  recognized,  I  think  how  compara¬ 
tively  rare  it  is  here  in  America  for 
the  same  family  to  live  a  hundred 
years  or  more  on  the  same  place.  In 
the  Old  World  it  is  common  practice 
for  the  different  generations  of  farm 
families  to  stay  put,  but  we  Americans 
have  been  pioneers  and  wanderers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  country 
is  still  so  young  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  very  many  families  who 
had  lived  and  worked  the  same  farm 
for  that  period  of  time.  But  there  is 
something  good  about  it,  something 
fine  about  plowing,  reaping  the  fields, 


and  living  in  the  old  home  where  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  and  your 
other  forefathers  lived,  worked  and 
loved. 

There  is  also  something  fine,  I  think, 
for  the  rest  of  us  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  had  to  keep  moving 
from  place  to  place,  usually  in  order  to 
follow  a  trade  or  profession  wherever 
it  led.  That  was  the  case  with  Belle 
and  me.  Every  time  I  moved,  first  with 
my  father’s  family  and  later  after  I 
was  married,  it  was  with  something  of 
the  same  spirit.  I  am  sure,  that  the  pi¬ 
oneers  experienced  when  they  left 
everything  and  everybody  behind  them 
and  ventured  into  new  lands  and  new 
ways  of  life.  That  was  how  I  felt  when 
as  a  small  boy  my  family  moved  over 
from  the  valley  where  I  had  grown  up 
to  an  entirely  different  community  five 
miles  away.  That  five  miles  in  these 
days  would  correspond  to  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  now.  I  had  the 
same  feeling  when  I  left  that  valley  to 
attend  high  school  back  in  the  original 
valley  where  I  had  first  lived,  and 
again  when  I  left  home  to  teach.  But 
most  of  all  I  felt  like  a  pioneer  in  the 
move  to  Interlaken,  fifty  miles  or  more 
from  all  the  familiar  scenes  of  my 
youth. 

I  shall  never  forget  getting  off  that 
train  on  a  fall  morning  in  the  Inter¬ 
laken  station.  Finding  a  place  to  live 
was  difficult,  but  we  secured  a  little 
apartment  and  moved  our  battered  fur¬ 
niture  in.  That  was  long  before  the 
days  of  the  truck,  of  course,  so  the 
furniture  was  moved  by  freight,  and 
you  know  what  happened  to  the  fur¬ 
niture.  Pei’haps  it  was  just  as  well  that 
we  had  never  been  able  to  acquire  any¬ 
thing  very  good. 

When  I  think  what  Belle  got  along 
with — or  rather,  got  along  without — 
and  of  her  patience  and  loyalty  in  fol¬ 
lowing  my  peregrinations  (how’s  that 
for  a  $64  word?)  on  my  different  jobs, 
my  respect  for  the  whole  race  of  wo¬ 
man  mounts.  A  large  majority  of  them 
did  the  same  thing,  and  many  are  still 
doing  it. 

I  must  have  been  something  of  a 
question  mark  to  faculty  and  pupils 
when  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival 
in  Interlaken  I  walked  into  the  study 
hall  to  take  over  as  their  new  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  board  of  education  had  been 
very  frank  in  briefing  me  about  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  school  and  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  had  told  me  that  the  former 
principal  had  been  handicapped  by  ill¬ 
ness  and  finally  forced  to  resign  in  the 
middle  of  the  fall  term.  It  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  that  I  had  assumed  a  teach¬ 
ing  job  in  the  middle  of  a  term  and  it 
was  difficult,  made  doubly  so  because 
the  school  work  was  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard,  and  discipline  was  poor.  An  older 
group  of  young  men  in  the  community 
were  proving  to  be  a  bad  influence  on 
some  of  the  high  school  boys.  I  have 
noted  since  that  a  teacher’s  problems 
and  discipline  are  often  made  more 
difficult  by  outsiders  than  they  are  by 
the  pupils  themselves. 

I  walked  into  the  back  end  of  the 
schoolroom  that  first  morning  without 
being  recognized.  But  finally  the  teach¬ 
er  in  charge  of  the  study  hall  noticed 
me  and  came  bustling  down  the  aisle 
to  tell  me  rather  peremptorily  that  my 
place  was  up  at  the  head  of  the  room. 
I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  start  in 
as  I  meant  to  continue,  so  I  said: 

“Miss  Blank,  my  place  in  this  school 
is  wherever  I  choose  to  be!” 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  the 
situation  was  pretty  bad.  The  boys 
went  through  the  process  of  seeing 
how  far  they  could  go  with  a  new  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  the  new  principal  bided  his 
time  to  see  how  far  they  would  go,  and 
so  that  he  could  pick  out  the  trouble¬ 
makers.  One  day  the  teacher  whose 
classroom  adjoined  the  study  hall  step¬ 
ped  to  the  door  and  said: 

“Mr.  .Eastman,  So  and  So  (calling 
one  of  the  older  boys  by  name)  just 
swoi’e  at  me.” 


I  went  oveh  to  the  door  and  asked 
the  boy,  who  I  shall  call  John:  “Did 
you  swear  at  the  teacher?” 

Looking  me  straight  in  the  eye,  lie 
answered:  “I  did.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?” 

“Why,”  I  said  mildly,  “I’ll  show 
you.” 

The  young  man  was  seated  in  the 
second  row.  I  walked  down  the  front 
row,  reached  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
students,  grabbed  the  young  fellow  and 
hauled  him  bodily  over  the  front  row. 
He  started  to  put  up  a  resistance.  But 
I  had  just  come  from  a  season’s  work 
on  the  farm,  where  among  other  things 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  handling  40- 
quart  cans  of  milk  every  night  and 
morning.  I  was  young  and  hard  as 
nails,  and  although  the  young  man  was 
fully  as  big  as  I  was,  he  never  had  a 
chance.  I  shook  him  in  front  of  the 
class  until  his  teeth  rattled.  Thun  I 
hauled  him  out  into  the  main  room  and 
gave  him  a  good  going-over  for  the 
benefit  of  all  his  mates.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  little  fracas  I  brought 
him  up  and  sat  him  down  in  a  chair 
and  asked  if  he  had  had  enough.  He 
agreed  that  he  had! 

That  young  man  gave  me  no  more 
trouble,  and  for  the  next  five  years 
neither  did  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  became  one 
of  my  best  students  and  friends,  grad¬ 
uated,  and  after  college  he  became  a 
successful  member  of  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions. 

Just  the  same,  after  that  demonstra¬ 
tion  I  was  a  very  scared  young  teach¬ 
er.  I  envisioned  all  sorts  of  trouble — 
maybe  even  a  fist-fight  with  his  dad. 
And  I  wasn’t  at  all  sure  how  the  inci¬ 
dent  would  be  taken  by  the  towns¬ 
people. 

The  boy’s  father  took  pains  to  come 
and  tell  me  that  his  son  got  just  what 
he  deserved,  and  he,  too,  became  a 
close  and  long-time  friend.  On  my  way 
home  to  lunch  the  next  day,  I  saw  com¬ 
ing  down  the  street  a  man  who  was 
highly  respected  in  the  village  and 
whose  word  carried  great  weight 
throughout  the  community.  When  this 
gentleman  was  about  opposite  to  me 
he  beckoned.  “Oho,”  I  thought,  “here’s 
where  my  career  ends  ignominiously.” 

But  to  my  surprise  the  gentleman 
said:  “Mr.  Eastman,  I  have  heard  what 
happened  yesterday  in  school,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  just  what 
was  needed.  Things  have  been  at  loose 
ends  in  our  school  here  for  some  time, 
and  I  think  the  board  of  education  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  getting  a  man 
here  who  can  maintain  some  discip¬ 
line.” 

Now,  I  have  some  ideas  about  dis¬ 
cipline  both  in  the  school  and  in  the 
home.  I  do  not  believe  in  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  overdone,  as  it  was  in  many  of 
the  old-time  schoolrooms.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  children  can  be  controlled 
without  it.  But  with  some  individuals 
it  is  necessary,  and  there  is  always  a 
time  with  all  children  both  in  the  home 
and  in  the  schoolroom  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  order,  of  conformity  to 
rules  of  conduct,  must  be  maintained. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  for 
those  who  in  the  recent  past  have  ad- 
.  vocated  letting  children  “express 
themselves  by  doing  anything  and 
everything  they  want  to  do,  in  other 
words,  letting  them  run  wild.  That  s 
what  a  lot  of  them  have  done,  and  I 
think  we  are  experiencing  the  conse¬ 
quences  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  in 
difficulty  of  controlling  even  our  good 
children  in  these  times.  Like  any  othei 
young  animal,  a  child  is  filled  with 
animal  spirits.  Thank  goodness  he  is. 
No  one  likes  to  see  a  deadhead.  But, 
that  bubbling  physical  energy,  that 
tendency  to  revert  to  savagery  inhet- 
ent  in  us  all,  must  be  controlled  am 
guided. 

On  the  other  hand,  discipline  can  be 
maintained  without  too  many  rU'eS' 
Nothing  will  break  down  discipline 
from  parents  and  teachers  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  constant  nagging.  A  child  soon 
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recognizes  what  he  can  do,  how  far  he 
can  go,  and  above  all,  he  resents  un¬ 
fairness.  A  good  parent  or  teacher  is 
noted  for  what  he  doesn’t  see,  for  what 
he  overlooks,  as  much  as  for  rules  of 
good  conduct. 

There  was  no  gymnasium  at  Inter¬ 
laken  school,  so  the  boys  used'  to  gath¬ 
er  with  me  in  the  basement.  There  on 
cold  winter  days  we  would  put  on  the 
boxing  gloves,  and  when  a  student  got 
rough,  I  did,  too.  I  was  six  feet  tall, 
had  long  arms,  and  I  had  grown  up  in 
a  family  of  boys  and  learned  to  play 
rough.  In  season  I  played  ball  with 
them,  and  worked  with  them  in  lining 
up  their  baseball  and  football  games 
with  nearby  schools.  • 

Some  may  think  it  undignified  for  a 
teacher  to  play  with  the  pupils.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  un¬ 
derstand  them.  When  one  is  so  afraid 
of  losing  dignity  that  he  cannot  have 
fun  and  close  association  either  with 
pupils  or  other  people,  he  really  doesn’t 
have  much  real  dignity  to  maintain. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  mention  the 
Regents’  examinations.  Some  years 
ago  some  parents  were  so  afraid  that 
their  little  Johnny  or  Mary  would  be 
too  severely  strained  by  Regents’  ex¬ 
aminations  that  pressure  was  brought 
on  school  administrators  in  New  York 
State  to  have  fewer'  Regents’  examin¬ 
ations.  Another  reason  given  for  re¬ 
quiring  fewer  Regents  is  the  fast  in¬ 
creasing  high  school  population  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Thirty  times  as  many  boys 
and  girls  go  to  high  school  now  as  did 
when  I  attended  school.  If  all  of  them 
have  examinations  in  all  subjects,  it 
means  an  astronomical  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  be  reviewed. 

However,  I  believe,  as  do  the  other 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  and  a  majority  of  educators, 
in  the  disciplinary  values  as  well  as 
the  other  values  to  be  had  from  the 
Regents’  examinations.  After  all,  what 
person  is  there  who  doesn’t  have  to 
meet  tests  of  one  kind  or  another  al¬ 
most  every  day  of  his  life?  Children 
should  get  used  to  meeting  tests,  and 
should  be  taught  to  develop  the  cour¬ 
age  for  the  tests  they  will  surely  meet 
all  of  their  days. 

The  Regents’  examinations,  by  the 
way,  are  not  prepared  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  but  by 
skilled,  experienced  teachers  appointed 
by  the  Regents’  Board  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  The  examinations  in 
each  subject  are  prepared,  tested,  and 
guarded  carefully  until  they  are  used, 
and  they  hold  both  teachers  and  pupils 
up  to  high  standards.  These  examin¬ 
ations  have  done  as  much  as  any  other 
one  thing  to  make,  the  educational 
standards  of  New  York  State  equal  or 
exceed  those  of  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  The  tendency  now  is  to  use 
more  rather  than  less  Regents’  exam¬ 
inations,  and  that  tendency  is  right. 

*  *  *  _ 

I’d  like  to  say  a  word  about  working 
with  women  on  school  faculties  and  in 
offices,  and  perhaps  before  I  do  it  I 
had  better  dig  a  deep  hole  and  be 
ready  to  crawl  into  it  quickly  and  pull 
the  hole  in  after  me.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  patient  enough  to  read  some 
°f  the  stuff  I  have  written  over  the 
years  will  know  of  my  general  deep 
respect  for  women.  But  I  think  most 
°f  the  men  will  agree  that  where  emo¬ 
tions  are  involved,  women  are  difficult 
for  a  mere  man  to  understand.  I  sure- 
R’  dislike  to  go  into  a  department 
store,  or  other  public  place,  where  a 
crowd  of  women  are  intent  on  buying 
something,  doing  something,  or  going 
Places,  come  hell  or  high  water.  Men 
can  argue  a  question  heatedly  with 
other  men,  and  except  in  rare  instanc¬ 
es  not  get  personal  or  hold  any  long¬ 
time  grudges  about  it.  Women  cannot. 
n  the  various  problems  that  I  have 
ad  to  treat  editorially  where  people 
have  disagreed  with  me  —  and  I  cer- 
mly  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to 
lsagree — for  the  most  part  the  most 


personally  bitterly  critical  letters  come 
from  women. 

As  a  school  principal  I  had  more 
trouble  keeping  the  women  members  of 
the  faculty  out  of  one  another’s  hair 
than  I  had  with  any  discipline  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  students.  There  are  lots 
of  exceptions,  of  course,  but  I  think 
that  most  any  man  who  has  had  to 
work  with  women  will  agree  that  wo¬ 
man’s  worst  fault  is  her  inability*  to 
get  along  with  others  of  her  sex,  and 
her  critical  attitude  toward  her  sister 
women.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  shall 
have  to  agree  with  every  other  fair- 
minded  man  that  our  sex  have  plenty 
of  faults,  too,  and  that  life  wouldn’t  be 
worth  living  were  it  not  for  all  of  the 
beautiful  things  that  women  bring  into 
it.  When  it  comes  to  faults  of  either 
sex,  the  difference  is  more  between  in¬ 
dividuals  than  between  the  sexes. 

*  *  * 

One  of  life’s  embarrassing  moments 
came  when  I  sent  a  sick  student  up  to 
the  school  physician’s  office.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  not  met  young  Dr.  Arthur 
Gould,  but  later  we  became  good 
friends,  and  outside  of  school  hours  I 
sometimes  would  ride  with  him  on  his 
rounds  of  the  country.  However,  at  this 
time  I  sent  him  a  note  asking  him  to 
look  the  boy  over,  and  I  addressed  the 
note  to  “Dr.  Arthur  Ghoul.”  Imagine 
my  embarrassment  when  I  found  out 
my  mistake.  But  Arthur  was  a  good 
sport  and  must  have  got  a  good  laugh 
out  of  it.  He’s  an  excellent  physician, 
too,  and  has  ministered  to  the  physical 
needs  of  a  widespread  countryside  for 
these  many  years. 

Speaking  of  doctors,  I  am  reminded 
of  my  cousin,  Dr.  Arthur  Hartnagel  of 
Berkshire,  who  succeeded  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  my  uncle.  Dr.  R.  D.  Eastman, 
and  who  for  thirty  years  or  more  has 
driven  the  same  hills  and  valleys  of 
northern  Tioga  County  that  my  uncle 
traveled  for  over  sixty  years. 

Dr.  Arthur  has  a  grand  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  and  so  had  my  brother  Fay,  who 
farmed  in  the  same  town.  Fay  was  em¬ 
phatically  anti-Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
anti-New  Deal.  One  night  just  before 
an  election  when  Roosevelt  was  a  can¬ 
didate,  Dr.  Arthur  and  my  son  Don 
waited  until  Fay  had  gone  to  bed.  Then 
they  worked  most  of  the  night  to 
paper  Fay’s  bam  with  Roosevelt  post¬ 
ers,  almost  completely  covering  the 
front  and  sides.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  worth  something  to  have  had  a 
sight  of  Fay’s  face  when  he  went  out 
next  morning  to  do  his  chores. 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A. A.  — 

You  Can  Win  Prizes 

THERE’S  a  lot  of  prize  money  wait¬ 
ing  for  good  cooks,  sewers  and 
needleworkers  who  show  their  stuff  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year, 
September  4-11,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In 
the  Foods  Contest  (Department  F), 
prizes  totaling  over  $600  are  offered,  as 
well  as  many  special  awards.  This  con¬ 
test  includes  pies,  bread,  cakes,  cook¬ 
ies,  canned  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  pickles,  jams,  and  preserves. 

All  of  the  cookies  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test,  except  those  used  for  judging, 
will  be  shipped  to  men  and  women  in 
our  Armed  Services.  Why  don’t  you  en¬ 
ter  your  best  cookies,  and  attach  to 
your  entry  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  you  want  them  sent  to  ? 

For  needleworkers,  handcrafters, 
and  owners  of  antiques,  the  “Home 
Arts”  department  (Department  K)  of¬ 
fers  numerous  awards  in  many  classes. 

You  can  get  complete  information 
about  all  of  these  contests  and  prizes 
by  sending  for  a  copy  of  the  State 
Fair’s  new  “Premium  List  for  Depart¬ 
ments  F  and  K.”  It  makes  fascinating 
reading,  and  even  contains  the  crochet 
pattern  that  will  be  used  in  the  Speed 
Crochet  Contest  at  the  Fair.  To  get 
this  booklet,  write  to  Mrs.  Edward  D. 
Eddy,  Women’s  Division,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Vernon  Williams  of  McGrow,  N.  Y.,  winner  of  Cortland  County  Grange  Ginger¬ 
bread  Contest,  receives  the  congratulations  of  American  Agriculturist's  Home  Editor, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei  (at  right)  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot  of  Poolvilie,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of 
New  York  State  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee. 

Ladies  Were  Not  First 

By  MABEL  HEBEL 


THERE  was  lots  of  clapping  and 
laughing  at  the  Grange  Hall  at 
Little  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  5,  when  the 
judging  of  the  17  gingerbreads  entered 
in  the  Cortland  County  Gingerbread 
Contest  was  finished  and  it  was  found 
that  the  winning  entry  was  baked  by 
a  man — Mr.  Vernon  Williams  of  Mc- 
Graw.  N.  Y.  Brother  Williams,  who  had 
a  score  of  97,  won  over  15  women  con¬ 
testants  and  one  other  man.  Each  of 
the  17  contestants  had  previously  won 
a  Subordinate  Grange  elimination  con¬ 
test. 

This  was  only  the  second  tune  that 
a  Grange  brother  had  won  one  of  the 
county  matches  in  these  annual  state¬ 
wide  baking  contests  which  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  New  York 
State  Grange  have  been  sponsoring 
jointly  for  the  past  19  years. 

Nearly  100  Grangers  were  on  hand 
for  the  County  contest,  and  before  the 
judges  did  their  work  we  all  sat  down 
to  a  delicious  tureen  luncheon.  Every 
“dish  to  pass”  was  so  good  that  it  was 
hard  to  let  anything  go  by. 

After  the  contest  was  over,  I  talked 
with  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
found  that  he  had  beat  his  wife  by  6 
points  in  their  McGrawville  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  elimination  contest.  He 
also  told  me  that  the  only  practice  he 
had  ever  had  in  baking  prior  to  the 
contest  was  45  years  ago  when  his 
mother  was  ill  for  a  time.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  now  eligible  to  take  part  in 
the  gingerbread  finals  at  New  York 
State  Grange  annual  session  next  fall, 
when  53  county  winners  will  compete 
for  the  title  of  State  champion  and  for 
valuable  equipment,  grocery  and  cash 
prizes. 

Mrs.  Leon  Gallup,  Homer,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  Cortland  County  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Hospitality  Committee,  was  in 
charge  of  the  Cortland  contest,  and  the 
judges  were:  Mrs.  Lucy  Steger,  Preble, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cameron  and 
Mrs.  Clark  Wildman,  both  of  McGraw, 
N.  Y.  Winners  of  second  and  third 
places  were,  respectively,  Mrs.  Walter 
Kimball,  Cortland,  and  Mrs.  Marion 
Keeney,  Cuyler,  N.  Y.  Grocery  prizes 
awarded  to  the  No.  1  winner  and  run¬ 
ners-up  in  the  contest  were  donated  by 
American  Molasses  Co.,  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Na¬ 
tional  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Penick  & 
Ford,  and  Robin  Hood  Flour  Co. 

Otsego  County’s  Contest 

Another  new  county  champion  is 
Mrs.  Keith  Matteson  of  R.D.  1,  Lau¬ 


rens,  N.  Y.,  winner  of  the  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty  gingerbread  contest.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Lindberg,  Burlington  Flats,  chairman 
of  the  Otsego  County  Service  and  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee,  was  in  charge  of 
the  contest  and  sent  us  the  following 
report: 

“We  had  100  per  cent  participation 
in  the  gingerbread  contest,  with  every 
one  of  our  27  Granges  represented.  Our 
No.  1  winner,  Mrs.  Keith  Matteson,  has 
been  an  active  member  of  West  Lau¬ 
rens  Grange  for  13  years.  She  is  the 
mother  of  three  children,  aged  11,  9 
and  7.  They  all  hold  offices  in  the  Ju¬ 
venile  Grange,  and  the  oldest,  a  girl,  is 
Master  this  year.  Mrs.  Matteson  is  a 
wonderful  cook  and  in  1952  won  an 
apple  pie  contest  in  which  there  were 
entries  from  three  counties.” 

Oneida  County,  Too! 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  conies  a  flash 
from  Oneida  County  with  the  news 
that  another  Grange  brother  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  ladies!  Mr.  John  Par¬ 
sons,  R.  D.  4,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  member  of 
Rome  Grange,  won  the  county  contest 
in  which  18  Subordinate  Grange  win¬ 
ners  competed.  Mrs.  Edson  Brodock  of 
Rome,  R.  D.  5,  who  as  Pomona  S.  &  H. 
Committee  chairman  was  in  charge  of 
the  contest,  says: 

“Time  and  again,  proof  has  been 
presented  that  men  can  cook  and  bake 
as  well  as  women,  and  now  our  first- 
prize  winner,  John  Parsons,  proves  it 
again.  John  says  he  used  to  help  his 
mother  occasionally  with  her  cooking 
and  baking,  and  today  when  he  has 
time  likes  to  go  in  the  kitchen  and 
compete  once  in  a  while  with  his  wife. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  20  years  and  have  six  child¬ 
ren.” 

It  looks  as  if  the  competition  in  the 
Gingerbread  Contest  State  finals  next 
fall  will  be  even  stiffer  than  usual, 
with  Brothers  Vernon  Williams  and 
John  Parsons  in  there  pitching — or,  I 
should  say,  baking! 


AMENDS 

By  Lois  O'Connor 

The  night  swoops  down 
With  dark  and  lowering  face 
To  give  the  earth  a  fright. 
Until  the  moon  comes  out 
To  make  amends 
With  silver  light. 
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AT  HATFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


COLLEGE  PASTURES 

MONTH  ago,  due  to  the  cold 
spring,  doubt  was  expressed  on 
this  page  about  modern  pas¬ 
tures  being  tall  and  thick 
enough  to  require  grazing  by  the  last 
day  of  Api’il  at  our  location  near  Ro¬ 
chester.  Mention  was  made  of  the  same 
doubts  in  earlier  years  and  of  how  I 
was  always  wrong.  Wrong  again  in 
1954!  The  milking  cows  were  turned 
into  an  8  acre  field  of  ladino-alfalfa- 
orchard  grass,  on  April  28.  By  then  it 
was  5-6  inches  tall,  and  really  thick. 
In  the  succeeding  9  days  the  cows  were 
kept  in  the  barn  during  3  cold  nights. 

By  May  7th  the  46  head  began  to 
fall  off  a  bit  from  the  18%  milk  gain 
they  had  made  from  lush  grazing.  So 
they  were  switched  to  another  8  acres 
in  the  same  field  where  they  had  the 
even  better  combination  of  ladino-al- 
falfa-bromegrass.  Milk  production 
promptly  came  back  all  the  way  and  a 
bit  more.  The  bromegrass  piece  lasted 
for  7  days  and  7  nights  before  the 
cows,  by  a  slight  decline,  told  Spinky 
it  was  time  to  move  them  again. 

At  this  writing  on  May  20,  the  herd 
is  working  day  and  night  on  a  7  acre 
patch  of  ladino-alfalfa-brome  immedi¬ 
ately  back  of  the  milking  barn.  When 
they’ve  whipped  this,  probably  around 
May  24,  the  cows  will  be  transferred 
to  a  6  acre  field  surrounding  the  lower 
or  di'ystock  bai’n.  This  one,  also  of 
ladino-alfalfa-brome,  is  already  tall  in 
addition  to  being  extremely  heavy,  and 
I  can’t  see  how  the  cows  can  avoid 
wasting  some  of  it.  Little  or  none!  of 
the  first  3  pastures  was  wasted  by  be¬ 
ing  trampled  down. 

Several  Small  Fields 

The  5th  pasture  for  the  milking  herd 
is  a  hilly  piece  adjacent  to  the  main 
barn  on  the  west.  Here  in  probably  6 
acres  we  have  birdsfoot-brome  in  one 
area,  birdsfoot-timothy  in  another,  and 
a  little  stretch  of  untouched,  forlorn, 
too  steep-to-work  hillside  for  the  re¬ 
mainder,  upon  which  Canada  bluegrass, 
etc.  persists  in  niaking  a  ground  cover 
and  little  else.  Why  is  it  that  birdsfoot 
comes  latest  in  our  scheme  of  rotational 


grazing?  Only  because  Empire  birds¬ 
foot  can  survive  in  competition  with 
fertilized  grasses.  Although  rough,  the 
land  on  the  hillside  has  been  made  rich. 
One  time,  before  I  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  birdsfoot  belongs  in  Western  as 
well  as  Eastern  New  York,  we  had  la- 
dino  on  3  of  the  least  hilly  of  the  6 
acres.  We  left  it  to  be  grazed  as  the 
last  in  rotation.  Then  we  never  saw  the 
ladino  again.  The  uncontrolled  planted 
brome  and  unplanted  volunteer  grasses 
ran  out  the  ladino  completely  in  its 
prime  or  2nd  year.  This  was  a  great 
lesson  to  us  on  what  not  to  do  with 
roughland  where  plowing  is  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  present  stand  of  birdsfoot  is  our 
solution.  While  far  from  100%,  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  make  a  good  yield 
of  rich  grazing.  It  has  been  very  much 
abused  by  overgrazing  in  those  dry 
summers  when,  to  protect  cropland 
pastures,  cows  were  turned  into  this 
nearby  patch  of  birdsfoot  as  a  means 
of  keeping  them  outdoors.  The  practice 
of  feeding  grass  silage  when  pasture 
is  scarce  kept  the  cows  from  grubbing 
the  birdsfoot  out  of  existence.  Never 
have  we  been  able  to  realize  our  goal 
of  having  prime  pasture  for  milking 
cows  every  day  for  6  months.  But  we 
are  moving  closer  each  year. 

Pasture  Management 

By  the  14th  of  May  the  16  acres  di¬ 
vided  field  mentioned  above  had  been 
clipped.  The  orchard  grass  half  of  it 
should  have  had  the  mower  5  days 
earlier,  but  clipping  was  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  certainty  of  wheel  marks 
in  wet  ground.  Compromise  is  almost 
constantly  necessary  in  farming.  An¬ 
other  compromise  comes  with  fertilizer 
which  should  have  been  applied  on  the 
15th,  immediately  after  clipping.  It 
isn’t  happening. 

Fertilizer  brought  in  an  $11,000 
truck-spreader  which  applies  power  on 
8  wheels  costs  much  more  when  the 
truck  comes  only  half  full.  So  we  are 
waiting  until  all  of  the  first  4  rotated 
cropland  pastures,  which  comprise  29 
acres,  have  been  once  grazed  and  clip¬ 
ped.  Then  a  truck  carrying  10  tons  of 


0-19-19  with  borax  will  spread  400  lbs. 
to  the  acre  on  the  29  acres,  and  on  28 
acres  of  birdsfoot  drystock  pasture 
elsewhere  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the 
acre. 

Labor  considered,  fertilizer  comes 
much  the  cheapest  this  way. — in  bulk 
and  spread  on  the  land.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  leaves  the  6  acre  patch  of  birds¬ 
foot  near  the  barn  out  of  luck  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  because  the  cows  will  be  on  it 
then.  It  will  have  to  be  fertilized  later 
and  by  hand,  so  to  speak,  through  buy¬ 
ing  bagged  0-19-19  and  applying  with 
our  own  equipment. 

Now  if  the  6  acre  patch  of  birdsfoot 
yet  to  be  grazed  supplies  good  feed 
until  the  orchard  grass  8  acre  piece  is 
ready,  but  not  headed  out,  for  2nd 
round,  and  if  the  truck  spreads  the 
fertilizer  on  the  orchard  grass  a  few 
days  ahead  of  the  cows’  return,  as  a 
safety  measure  against  toxicity,  it  will 
be  a  lucky  break  all  around.  Some¬ 
times  we  get  lucky  breaks.  In  any  case 
we  know  we  possess  good  pasture,  even 
if  we  are  unable  to  manage  is  to  per¬ 
fection. 

A  6th  pasture  will  be  the  6  acre  upper 
part  of  a  field  which  was  plowed  up 
last  fall  after  a  debate  on  this  page. 
The  legumes  in  this  pasture  had  de¬ 
clined  enough  to  require  plowing,  we 
thought,  although  some  noted  authori¬ 
ties  disagreed.  It  has  been  worked,  and 
the  '■seeding  to  ladino-alfalfa-brome 
with  oats,  although  purposely  delayed 
so  as  to  provide  oats  grazing  when 
regular  pastures  slow  up,  will  be  done 
before  June  1st,  If  summer  rains  occur, 
we’ll  have  some  moderate  grazing  from 
the  ladino  and  alfalfa  after  the  oats 
have  been  cleaned  up  by  the  cows.  Cows 
love  oats  pasture. 


Here  is  the  J.  I.  Case  band  grass  seeding  attachment  for  grain  drills,  which  is  to 
come  on  the  market  this  fall.  Note  that  the  grass  seeding  hose  is  directly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  drill  tooth,  instead  of  being  run  through  or  attached  to  the  foot¬ 
board.  When  the  drill  tooth,  traveling  in  uneven  ground,  wobbles  to  right  or 
left,  the  grass  seed  tube  behind  moves  with  it  and  must  continue  to  drop  seed 
immediately  over  and  behind  the  fertilizer.  When  the  seed  tube  is  attached  to 
or  run  through  the  footboard,  as  we  have  it  at  Hayfields,  there  is  a  chance  that 
grass  seed  will  part  of  the  time  fall  somewhat  to  one  side,  and  be  less  effective 
than  when  placed  immediately  above  the  fertilizer. 


Credit  Where  Due 

The  Hayfields  pastures  are  the  result 
of  college  guidance  for  25  years.  In 
these  fields  there  is  something  of  the 
judgment  of’  men  now  dead  and  gone, 
such  as  Professors  Dickey  and  Gardner 
of  Penn  State,  and  J.  H.  Barron  of 
Cornell.  These  pastures  reflect  the  ad 
vice  of  men  now  retired,  such  as  E.  L. 
Worthen  of  Cornell  and  H.  R.  Cox  of 
Rutgers. 

And  the  same  fields  show  visible  evi¬ 
dence  today  of  the  knowledge  of  scien¬ 
tists  now  on  the  job.  Offhand  and  prob¬ 
ably  doing  injustice  to  others  who  do 
not  come  to  mind,  I  would  include 
H.  R.  Albrecht,  R.  J.  Garber  and  J.  B 
Washko  of  Penn  State,  F.  JE.  Bear,  G 
H.  Ahlgren,  M.  A.  Sprague  and  J.  E. 
Baylor  of  Rutgers,  Richard  Bradfield, 
A.  A.  Johnson,  R.  P.  Murphy,  H.  A. 
McDonald,  S.  S.  Atwood,  W.  K.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  S.  R.  Aldrich  and  W.  T.  Crandall 
of  Cornell.  Other  scientific  contributors 
were  D.  B.  J.ohnstone  Wallace  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  taught  clipping,  and  John  B. 
Abbott  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  who  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  the  role  nitrogen 
can  play  where  needed.  My  own  part 
was  to  select  and  adapt  to  fit  commer¬ 
cial  conditions,  to  try  new  things,  and 
to  always  make  the  effort  to  pasture 
train  the  men  who  have  been  and  are 
working  at  Hayfields. 

So  far  we’ve  probably  traveled  %  of 
the  distance  possible  to  go  with  exist¬ 
ing  knowledge,  under  the  limitations  of 
soil,  climate  and  keeping  it  practical. 
We  hope  to  do  better  than  our  present 
level  of  less  than  one  acre  of  pasture 
for  each  animal  unit. 

GRASS  SILAGE  FINDINGS 

IN  LATE  April  and  the  first  few  days 
in  May,  I  made  a  2500  mile  journey 
principally  to  seek  out  the  latest  and 
soundest  answers  on  these  questions: 

1.  Should  the  crop  be  wilted  before 
being  chopped? 

2.  Should  preservatives  be  added? 

3.  Will  grass  silage  increase? 
Contacts  were  nfade  with  authorities 
at  Cornell,  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Purdue  University  in  Indiana,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 
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1.  The  last  two,  Penn  State  and  Rut- 
gers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Purdue, 
prefer  generally  to  avoid  wilt  and  are 
in  favor  of  preservatives.  The  others, 
meaning  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
Cornell,  line  up,  with  slight  variations, 
in  favor  of  the  wilt  method  when 

a.  Harvesting  is  done  at  the  right 
stage  (legumes  Vs  to  V2  in  bloom). 

b.  The  crop  contains  fair  volume  of 
legumes,  say  Vs  or  more. 

Under  these  conditions  moderate  wilt 
rids  the  silage  in  advance  of  most  of 
the  excess  water  which  must  escape  in, 
any  case,  promotes  better  smell  and 
provides  greater  silo  capacity.  There 
are  other  advantages.  But  wilting 
should  be  avoided  when  the  crop  is  rip¬ 
er  (in  the  hay  stage),  or  is  very  low  in 
legumes.  Avoid  wilt  in  trench  or  stack 
silage. 

2.  As  to  preservatives,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Cornell  find  pre¬ 
servatives  do.  not  pay  when  grass  sil¬ 
age  is  put  up  at  the  right  stage,  and 
contains  a  fair  volume  of  legumes. 
They  also  find  under  such  conditions 
that  cattle  eat  as  much  of  untreated  as 
of  treated  silage,  and  bad  smell  need 
not  be  a  part  of  untreated  silage.  These 
four  institutions  are  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
servatives  when  the  crop  is  decidedly 
young,  when  it  is  aging  and  when  it  is 
very  low  in  legumes.  The  preservatives 
most  frequently  used  in  recent  re¬ 
search  are  sodium  meta  bisulphite  and 
sulphur  dioxide. 

Scientists  estimated  in  Wisconsin 
that  75-90%  of  grass  silage  was  put 
up  without  preservative,  in  Michigan 
75%  and  in  New  York  85%.  Estimates 
were  not  obtained  from  other  states. 

3.  General  confidence  was  expressed 
on  the  future  of  grass  silage.  All  the 
scientists  interviewed  on  this  point 
predicted  continued  growth  of  grass 
silage  as  a  sound,  money  saving  prac¬ 
tice. 

Upon  return  I  wrote  and  had  printed 
a  leaflet  which  sets  forth  the  above 
and  other  points  in  greater  detail.  A 
free  copy  may  be  had  by  writing 
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SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 


In  the  April  3rd  issue  there  was  a 
piece  about  1954  being  a  good  time  to 
make  capital  investments  which  de¬ 
crease  labor.  It  was  stated  that  now  is 
a  bad  time  to  make  capital  invest¬ 
ments  which  increase  the  need  for  la¬ 
bor.  Illustrations  were  given  on  both 
kinds  of  investments.  Joseph  P.  King, 
now  with  Fairmont  Canning  Company 
at  Fairmont,  Minnesota,  a  former  New 
York  County  Agent  and  canning  crops 
man,  wrote  “The  paragraphs  under 
the  title  Capital  Investments  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  Northeast.  If  you 
changed  in  each  instance  the  word 
Northeast  to  Upper  Midwest,  every¬ 
thing  you  say  would  apply  to  this  ter¬ 
ritory  where  I  now  live.” 

*  *  * 

A  month  ago  the  printer  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  must  have  been  out  late  the 
night  before  fishing  for  shad  in  the 
Hudson  River.  He  had  Hayfields  using 

a  combination  of  “bromegrass-Iadino- 

orchard-grass”.  Never  did,  even  on  pa¬ 
per.  Adding  orchard  grass  to  bronie- 
grass  in  a  combination  with  ladino  an 
alfalfa  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  failure 
of  the  legumes  on  strong  soil.  Too 
much  grass,  especially  the  overpower¬ 
ing  orchard  grass.  The  latter  must  w 
closely  controlled  even  w7hen  it  is  t  ie 

only  grass  with  legumes. 

*  *  ^  * 

This  is  the  year  of  adjustment  to 
lower  farm  income,  and  to  continue 
high  costs.  Not  exactly  news,  is  it. 
How  individual  farmers  make  the  ad¬ 
justment  and  do  it  constructively  0 
themselves  and  the  families  on  ® 
farm,  as  well  as  to  the  farm,  is  iea  j 
news.  If  12  farmers  wrote  about  i 
there  would  be  12  ways,  or  12  varia¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  same  ways,  an 
all  good.  Perhaps  by  fall  the  story  ca 
be  told  of  Hayfields  adaptation  to  tn 
great  year  of  adjustment — 1954. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


now  TO  AVOID 

future  headaches 

We  do  our  be^t  to  help  readers  who 
get  involved  in  transactions  that  turn 
out  to  be  headaches  but  we  feel  that 
we  are  doing  you  a  greater  service 
when  we  can  point  out  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  headaches.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Readers  occasionally  make  verbal  or 
very  sketchy  written  agreements  to 
sell  all  or  part  of  a  crop  to  someone 
whom  they  know  very  little  about. 
Oftentimes,  when  the  harvest  is  ready, 
they  find  there  is  nothing  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  about  when  the  buyer  is  to  take 
it,  who  pays  for  storage  and  handling, 
what  the  grade  should  be  or  perhaps 
how  much  a  box  or  a  bale  should 
weigh. 

There  are  cez’tain  fundamental  points 
to  cover  in  a  contract  to  protect  both 
buyer  and  seller  and  time  taken  to 
write  out  a  contract  containing  them 
will  save  headaches. 

Write  into  the  contract:  the  product 
and  the  grade;  the  approximate  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  price  per  unit.  (If  the  unit 
is  not  a  standard  measure,  be  definite 
as  to  weight.  Don’t  just  say  “at  $3  per 
box” — say,  “at  $3  per  40  lb.  box”  or 
whatever  weight  you  and  the  buyer 
agree  on.)  Be  sure  to  state  the  method 
and  time  or  times  of  payment;  who 
pays  storage  and  hauling  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary;  who  supplies  containers;  and 
where  the  buyer  is  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
duct.  Put  a  time  limit  in  the  contract 
and  a  penalty  clause. 

These  things  are  all  easier  to  agree 
on  at  the  time  of  arranging  the  sale. 
A  firm  contract  signed  by  both  parties, 
with  the  terms  set  down  in  black  and 
white,  will  relieve  you  of  many  head¬ 
aches. 


your  help  this  money  would  have  never 
been  paid  to  us.  The  gold  and  black 
“American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  Sign”  on  our  chicken  house  shines 
with  a  new  meaning  for  us  as  we  rea¬ 
lize  that  you  really  do  live  up  to  your 
word  in  protecting  your  subscribers’ 
rights  and  do '  it  with  remarkable 
speed.  It  restores  our  faith  in  human 
nature  which  was  beginning  to  wobble. 
— Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  A.  W.,  Mass. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VICIOUS  ATTACK 

In  the  April  3rd  issue  we  mentioned 
a  vicious  attack  on  attempts  to  secure 
a  vaccine  to  prevent  polio.  Now  we 
learn  that  an  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  has  filed  criminal  charges 
against  Duon  H.  Miller  and  Polio  Pre¬ 
vention,  Inc.  for  sending  postcards 
through  the  U.  S.  mails  which  con¬ 
tained  language  of  a  “libelous,  scurri¬ 
lous  and  defamatory  character.”  Miller 
was  arrested  in  Miami,  Florida  on  April 
2nd  and  was  released  on  $1,000  bond. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SILENT 

We  advertised  for  a  man  and  got  sev¬ 
eral  inquiries.  We  wrote  to  one  and  he 
gave  us  references  and  we  got  some  ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  Eventually  he 
agreed  to  come  if  we  would  send  him 
some  money  for  expenses  and  so  we 
wired  him  $25.00.  Since  then  we  haven't 
heard  a  word  from  him. 


—  A. A.  — 

CARELESS 

I  bought  two  pups  for  re-sale  and  was 
promised  the  registration  papers.  Now  I 
have  sold  them  on  the  basis  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  would  have  the  registration  papers 
but  the  man  I  bought  them  from  ignores 
all  my  letters. 

Certainly  the  promise  of  registration 
papers  adds  to  the  value  of  any  live¬ 
stock,  from  dogs  to  cows.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  our  feeling  that  the  buyer 
is  justified  in  withholding  part  of  the 
price  until  he  gets  the  papers.  Often 
failure  to  send  them  is  just  a  matter 
of  negligence;  the  seller  has  the  money 
but  doesn’t  seem  to  worry  much  about 
fulfilling  his  promise. 

—  A.  A.  — 

YOU’RE  WELCOME! 

My  husband  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  help.  Today  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $225.00  from  the 
County  Treasurer  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  our  chickens  by  the  dogs. 

We  are  both  convinced  that  without 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mr*.  Harry  McGraw,  Warwick  . . . . .  $6.35 

(refund  on  doll) 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  Spencerport  . .  8.95 

(refund  on  telephones) 

Mrs.  r.  Twist.  Burlington  Flats  .  2.99 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mr.  Elmer  Kilts,  Sharon  Springs  . .  3.00 

( refund  on  merchandise  ordered) 

Mr;  Leslie  Nesbitt,  Holley  .  1.98 

(refund,  on  binoculars) 

I  fG60/  Woodhous«.  Lowville  . .  3.49 

(refund  on  ‘•Tafon”) 

Mr.  Louis  Galek,  Dundee  . . .  9  7R 

Mi.HltSey  reminded  on  parts) 

Ml«  Pearl  Cook.  Altmar  . .  5,00 

mi.,  u  .  on  "overpaid”  subscription) 

M  ?LHel,en  Lust-  Warwick  . . .  33.56 

(refund  on  curtains) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

,r/m  1  Mr»-  L  Westwell,  Southbridgs  .  225.00 

Ml-  J0T  ,0SS  0f  hens  by  "logs) 

r’re£m?d  Anthony.  Amesbury  . 50,00 

ireiund  on  dog) 

Mr.  1  n  .  VERMONT 
rSr»f,  ,oy  Smith.  Starksboro  . . 2.50 

(round  on  manual) 

'•Harold  Marble,  Washington  _ 1.00 

refund  on  towels) 

Gleason,  Cavendish  . (.00 

Mr  w-  on  TV-Colored  Filter) 

•  wendell  Morse^  N.  Ferrisburg  received  105.45 
FLORIDA 

Gefundeonrd^s)EdSeWa,er  . IUS 


Some  people  don't  like  to  admit  being 
gullible  enough  to  be  swindled  but  we 
would  hate  to  think  of  others  falling  for 
the  same  story.  Maybe  you  would  write  a 
note  of  warning  to  the  readers  not  to 
advance  money  for  such  services  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  it  sounds. 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  sub¬ 
scriber  who  wrote  the  above  letter.  In 
fact  we  have  come  to  feel  that  there 
are  many  chances  for  dissatisfaction 
where  a  man  is  hired  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  For  one  thing  someone 
does  have  to  pay  traveling  expenses 
and  sometimes  the  employer  hesitates 
to  fire  a  man  even  though  he  is  not 
satisfied. 

Certainly  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  hire 
someone  locally. 

—  A. A.  — 

DON’T  "SIGN  A  NOTE 
FOR  A  FRIEND” 

Co-signing  a  note  as  a  convenience 
to  a  friend  is  a  dangerous  procedure.  If 
your  friend’s  credit  rating  was  good  he 
wouldn’t  need  a  co-signer.  When  a 
bank  demands  a  co-signer,  it  indicates 
that  they  lack  confidence  that  the  loan 
will  be  paid  when  it  becomes  due. 

If  in  a  moment  of  weakness  you  do 
sign  a  note  for  a  friend  and  if  he 
doesn’t  pay  it  the  bank  will  expect  you 
to  do  so.  That  is  why  they  wanted  your 
name  on  the  note.  What’s  more,  they 
can  attach  your  property  if  you  own 
some.  You  will  own  some,  because  if 
you  didn’t,  no  one  would  ask  you  to  be 
a  co-signer  on  a  note.  Don’t  do  it!” 

—  A. A.  — 

NO  THANKS! 

Your  letter  certainly  surprised  me.  You 

tell  me  that  the - insurance  company 

is  reliable.  If  you  had  some  dealings  with 
them  you  would  think  differently. 

The  above  is  just  one  sentence  from 
a  long  letter  from  a  reader  who  tells 
us,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  what  he 
thinks  about  the  Service  Bureau.  It 
came  in  response  to  a  letter  from  us 
in  which  we  gave  him  the  very  best 
advice  we  could,  absolutely  without 
cost  to  him.  The  insurance  company  he 
mentioned  is  licensed  to  do  business 
through  agents  in  his  state. 

We  seldom  get  such  a  letter.  Usually 
subscribers  are  very  appreciative  of 
any  help  we  can  give  them.  You  can 
understand,  however,  that  it  hurts 
when  we  get  the  other  kind. 


W  Ford  piston  rings 

reduce  break-in  wear  : 

on  cylinders.  Top  ring’s  tfe* 
chrome  plating  and 
second  ring’s  phos- 
phate  coating  make  'I 

the  difference.  Bottom 
ring’s  expander  adjusts 
k  to  worn  spots  for 
lllll^  pressure  just  right 
n|||j|g^  for  Ford  engines, 


All  Genuine  Ford  Parts— like  the  piston 
rings  shown  above— are  made  right . . . 
to  fit  the  specifications  set  by  the  men 
who  originally  built  your  Ford ! 


With  all  the  driving  that  lies  ahead  this  summer, 
it’s  a  good  thing  to  know  your  Ford  will  get  full 
mileage  out  of  the  gas  and  oil  you’ll  be  buying. 
That’s  why  you  should  have  your  piston  rings 
checked  now — before  your  driving  pleasure  goes  up 
in  “smoke.”  If  new  rings  are  needed,  be  sure  you 
insist  on  Genuine  Ford  Piston  Rings.  They  mean 
longer  piston  life  .  .  .  better  oil  control  .  .  .  more 
power  and  economy.  And  like  all  Genuine  Ford 
Parts,  they’re  made  right  to  work  right  to  last  longer 
in  your  Ford! 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO,  INSIST  ON 


A  BIG  AND 

s 

GROWING  FAMILY 


Products  for  Profi 


Farming 


Now  packed  in  newly-designed  bags,  here  are  some  of  the  members  of 
the  big  and  growing  family  of  Arcadian  products  manufactured  by 
Nitrogen  Division,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation,  long-time  leading 
producer  of  nitrogen  for  farm  use.  The  Arcadian  trade-mark  is  your 
assurance  of  quality,  efficiency  and  dependability  backed  by  more  than 

60  years  of  scientific  research  and  practical  experience. 


FERTILIZER 

COMPOUND 

[pelleted] 


****H.o.»c 
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IMM2 

GRANULAR 

FERTILIZER 


The  most  concentrated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizeravail- 
able,  labor-saving  ARCADIAN  Urea  Fertilizer  pro¬ 
vides  45  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  every  100  pounds 
of  free-flowing  pellets.  Excellent  for  all  crops,  this 
urea  nitrogen  fertilizer  produces  top  yields  per 
pound  of  nitrogen  used.  No  waste  — it’s  non¬ 
leaching.  Ideal  for  use  in  any  type  of  fertilizer 
distributor  including  airplanes.  Can  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  foliage  spray  or  in  irrigation  water. 
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The  modern  high-analysis  granular  fertilizer  for 

modern  crops  that  are  bred  for  high-producing 
ability.  Every  granule  of  ARCADIAN  12-12-12  is  a 
balanced  plant  food  containing  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash,  important  minor  elements  . . .  and 
no  filler!  High  in  nitrogen,  the  growth  element,  it 
supplies  both  quick-acting  nitrate  nitrogen  and 
long-lasting  ammonia  nitrogen.  Free -flowing, 
non-dusting,  labor-saving. 


The  new  source  of  protein  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture  improves 
rumen  digestion  of  roughage  and  grain.  Enables 
feed  manufacturers  to  mix  more  efficient  con¬ 
centrates  and  supplements  to  balance  your 
home-grown  feeds.  Helps  cattle  and  sheep  get 
greater  nutritive  value  from  all  the  feed  they 
eat.  This  means  more  meat,  milk  and  wool  at 
lower  cost.  ^Trade-mark 


Arcadian  products  are  as  modern  as 
tomorrow’s  agriculture.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  enterprising  research  and  many 
years  of  accumulated  experience  by 
America’s  leading  manufacturer  of  nitro¬ 
gen  materials.  Nitrogen  Division  has 
greatly  expanded  its  facilities  and  con¬ 
stantly  improved  its  plant  processes  to 
serve  you  better.  In  addition  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  pictured  above,  the  Arcadian  family 
includes:  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Anhy¬ 
drous  Ammonia,  and  a  complete  line  of 
Nitrogen  Solutions  for  direct  application 
to  the  soil  and  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  mixed  fertilizers. 


nitrate 

OF  SOM 


PEUITED  FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 


The  best  nitrate  of  soda  ever  produced,  new 
ARCADIAN  American  Nitrate  of  Soda  comes  in  big, 
triple-screened,  free-flowing  crystals  containing 
16%  or  more  nitrate  nitrogen  plus  26%  sodium. 
Provides  quickly-available  nitrogen  without  boost¬ 
ing  soil  requirements  forlime.  Ideal  for  top-dress- 
ingandside-dressingto  supply  nitrogen  promptly. 


An  excellent  top-dressing  material,  A-N-L « 
Nitrogen  Fertilizer  contains  20.5%  nitrogen,  10.2% 
in  quick-acting  nitrate  form  and  10.3%  in  long- 
lasting  ammonia  form,  plus  7%  magnesium 
oxide  equivalent  and  9%  calcium  oxide  equiva¬ 
lent.  Excellent  to  give  crops  a  quick  start  and  then 
carry  them  through  the  growing  season.  Concen¬ 
trated,  free-flowing,  economical. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW 

for  these  reliable,  modern  products  for  profit¬ 
able  farming.  Write  direct  to  Nitrogen  Division 
for  full  information  and  free  literature. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

ALLIED  CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORPORATION 

WXdiviSIQ 

New  York  6,  N.Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Omaha,  Neb.  t 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  •  Richmond  19,  Va.  •  Hopewell,  Va.  cH 
Columbia  1,  S.  C.  •  Atlanta  3,  Ga.  •  San  Francisco  3,  Cal. 
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Loss  from 
LIGHTNING 

By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 

Cornell  University 

— Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 


HIRTY  seven  per  cent  of  fires  in 
rural  areas  are  caused  by  lightning. 
This  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
fires  on  farms  and  most  of  this  loss 
could  be  prevented  if  buildings  were 
properly  protected  by  lightning  rods.  The  use 
of  metal  conductors  to  protect  buildings  from 
lightning  started  with  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
kite  experiment  in  1732.  Experience  from  that 
time  until  now  has  shown  that  good  lightning 
rod  equipment  correctly  applied  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  protection.  Lightning  rods  have  com¬ 
monly  been  used  for  many  years  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  farm  buildings  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  them  at  present  than  in  any  time 
in  the  past. 

What  Is  Lightning? 

Lightning  occurs  when  charges  of  static 
electricity  accumulate  in  the  clouds  and  on 
the  earth,  including  the  surfaces  of  buildings, 
trees,  animals,  humans  and  other  objects. 
Such  charges  always  build  up  in  pairs.  As  soon 
as  an  accumulation  of  one  charge  begins  to 
form,  another  of  the  unlike  kind  will  also 
start  forming  in  a  nearby  region.  The  two  un¬ 
like  charges  are  attracted  to  each  other  and 
when  the  potential  is  large  enough  to  move 
electricity  through  the  air,  a  flash  occurs  and 
we  see  the 'visible  lightning.  If  one  charge  is 
accumulating  on  the  surface  of  a  building  and 
the  opposite  charge  in  a  cloud,  the  stage  is 
being  set  for  the  building  to  be  struck  by 
lightning. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  or  where 
lightning  will  occur.  The  old  superstition  that 
“lightning  never  strikes  in  the  same  place 
twice”  has  definitely  been  disproven.  Isolated 
buildings  and  tall  objects  such  as  trees, 
church  steeples  and  sometimes  silos  are  more 
vulnerable  than  are  small,  low  objects  or 
buildings  in  clusters.  That  is  why  there  are 


more  farm  fires  caused  by  lightning  than  there 
are  in  villages  and  cities. 

The  purpose  of  lightning  rods  is  to  drain 
off  the  charge  of  static  electricity  accumulat¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  building.  A  system  of 
carefully  placed  rods  (the  industry  calls  them 
air  terminals)  and  grounded  conductors  pro¬ 
vides  multiple  paths  for  the  accumulating 
charges  to  escape  harmlessly  into  the  ground. 
Air  terminals  must  be  located  about  20  feet 
apart  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof  and  there 
must  be  an  air  terminal  within  2  feet  of  each 
end  of  the  ridge. 

All  protruding  surfaces  such  as  a  roof 
dormer,  a  chimney  or  a  silo  must  have  sepa¬ 
rate  air  terminals.  The  air  terminals  must  be 
connected  together  by  suitable  conductors 
which  in  turn  are  run  down  the  sides  of  the 
building  to  good  ground  connections.  Con¬ 
ductors  must  be  run  over  the  building  in 
straight  lines  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding 
sharp  bends.  Abrupt  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  conductor  may  cause  arcing  of  the 
electric  current  across  the  short  bends. 

The  combined  system  of  air  terminals  con¬ 
nected  to  well  grounded  conductors  drains  the 
charge  of  static  electricity  that  may  be  accu¬ 
mulating  on  the  surface  of  the  building,  into 
the  ground.  By  thus  preventing  a  build-up 
of  this  static  charge,  there  is  no  attraction 
of  the  opposite  charge  accumulating  in  a 
nearby  cloud.  Thus,  the  lightning  rod  system 
eliminates  the  condition  under  which  light¬ 
ning  is  likely  to  strike. 

A  lightning  rod  system  can  definitely  pro¬ 
tect  the  building  on  which  it  is  installed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  system  is  correctly  installed.  A 

What  is  your  lime  attitude,  see  page  6 


An  Awesome  Spectacle  Capable  of  Tragic  Conse¬ 
quences  if  Not  Controlled. 

guarantee  of  correct  installation  is  the  Master 
Label  that  is  issued  by  the  Underwriters’  La¬ 
boratories  for  buildings  that  are  rodded  to 
their  specifications.  These  regulations  specify 
how  the  rods  shall  be  installed  and  they  also 
require  that  all  materials  must  have  passed 
the  Underwriters’  inspection.  The  installation 
must  be  done  by  an  official  representative  of 
the  manufacturer  who  produced  the  material 
used. 

Follow  Instruct  ions 

Farm  owners  or  home  owners  who  plan  to 
install  their  own  lightning  rod  system  can 
purchase  Underwriter  approved  materials  and 
can  make  the  installation.  For  their  own  pro¬ 
tection,  they  should  follow  instructions  issued 
by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  or  other 
authorities.  Master  Labels  are  not  issued  for 
owner-installed  lightning  rod  systems,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  excellence  of  the  installation.  Any 
possible  reduction  in  insurance  rates  result¬ 
ing  from  an  owner  installed  system  is  not 
likely  to  result. 

Lightning  rod  systems  may  be  made  of 
copper,  aluminum,  copper-clad  steel  or  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Aluminum  is  recommended  for 
application  on  aluminum  roofs,  since  rapid 
corrosion  is  likely  to  occur  if  aluminurh  and 
some  other  metals,  especially  copper,  come  in 
contact  with  each  other. 

Reliable  grounding  requires  that  the  ground 
connection  be  located  in  permanently  moist 
earth.  The  metal  that  is  in  the  earth  must  be 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Every  Dollar,  spent  for  Fertilizing  Meadows 
and  Pastures  will  cut  *3  to  *5  off  your  Feed  Bill 


GOOD  roughage  makes  milk  for-  one- 
quarter  the  cost  of  purchased  grain.  So, 
this  summer,  get  all  the  growth  you  can  from 
your  meadows  and  pastures  by  putting  on  lime 
and  fertilizer  after  first  cuttings,  or  between 
grazings.  It  will  pay  you  in  these  several  ways: 

.  .  .  Produce  a  better  second  cutting  and 
lusher,  greener  pasture  in  late  summer. 

.  .  .  Help  new  seedings  get  a  better  start 
for  winter. 

.  .  .  Increase  the  life  of  an  alfalfa  stand. 
It’s  true  that  a  dollar  spent  for  fertilizer  can 
return  $3  to  $5  in  crop  yield,  and  lime  can 


produce  a  whopping  $9  for  each  dollar  in¬ 
vested.  This  better  grassland  means  you  can 
handle  more  cows  per  acre  ...  get  more  milk 
per  cow  .  .  .  and  lower  your  feed  costs. 

Right  now  is  an  excellent  time  for  spread¬ 
ing  equipment  to  get  on  the  land,  and  your 
G.L.F .  can  provide  you  with  the  recommended 
grades  of  grassland  fertilizer — 0-20-20,  0-19- 
19  with  borax,  0-15-30,  0-12-24  with  borax, 
and  10-10-10. 

Keep  those  milk  pails  full,  and  your  feed 
costs  down.  Use  G.L.F.  lime  and  fertilizer  on 
your  grasslands  this  summer. 


G.L.F. 

Lime  Spreading 
Service 

Available  in  most  every*  part  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .  .  . 

★  Saves  you  time 

★  Saves  you  laboq 

★  Experienced  operators 

.  * 

★  Modern,  accurate  equipment 


Cooperative  G.L.F’.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F  Fertilizer  and  Lime 
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New  England  Farmer  Named 
June  "llov  of  The  Month” 


Bv  JIM  HALL 
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unanimous 


ARREN  ROOT  of  Bernards- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  doesn’t 
even  know  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  but  when  he  reads 
this  he’ll  know  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  judges  for 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Boy  of  the  Month  award  for  June. 
“Warren — better  known  as  “Bud” — is 
the  20-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Root  and  is  in  partnership  with 
his  Dad  and  Granddad  on  their  250- 
acre  dairy  farm  on  South  Street,  Ber- 


WARREN  ROOT 
June  Boy  of  the  Month 

nardston.  He’s  been  in  4-H  since  he  was 
9  years  old  and  like  so  many  of  our 
young  people,  his  deep  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  projects  has  brought  him  many 
honors. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  his  personal 
success  lies  in  the  answer  County  4-H 
Club  Agent  Milford  Atwood  gave  to  the 
judges  when  they  asked  his  opinion  of 
Warren :  “In  the  eight  years  I  have 
never  had  him  refuse  to  help  or  to  do 
a  job  that  had  to  be  done — even  jobs 
no  one  else  would  touch.” 

Bud’s  4-H  projects  have  included 
dairy,  beef,  pigs,  corn,  poultry,  tractor 
maintenance,  and  garden.  He  has  done 
fine  work  in  all  of  them.  In  fact,  he 
has  received  just  about  every  major 
award  offered  by  4-H  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  agriculture.  In 
1951  he  was  State  winner  in  4-H 
achievement  and  later  won  a  trip  to 
4-H  Congress  in  Chicago  as  State  win¬ 
ner  in  Field  Crops.  However,  his  big¬ 
gest  love  is  his  own  herd  of  23  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  which  he  has  built  up 
from  one  “project”  calf. 


The  excellence  of  his  dairy  work  with 
records,  breeding,  pasture  improvement 
and  production  have  won  him  many 
honors  including  the  Trask  Memorial 
Trophy  for  outstanding  agricultural 
achievement.  He  also  won  the  Thomas 
Elder  award  at  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  for  being  the  outstanding  4-H 
Holstein  Club  member  in  New  England. 

Bud  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Junior  Holstein-Friesian  Club. 

There  was  no  vocational  agriculture 
course  at  Powers  Institute,  the  local 
high  school,  so  Bud’s  early  farming  ac¬ 
tivities  were  confined  to  the  home  farm 
and  4-H.  However,  while  at  school  he 
kept  busy  in  plays  and  on  the  varsity 
basketball  and  baseball  teams. 

When  he  graduated,  he  was  needed 
on  the  farm  as  his  Dad  was  working  it 
alone.  That  was  exactly  what  Bud 
wanted.  He’d  worked  on  the  farm  all 
his  life,  but  here  was  a  chance  to  go 
at  it  as  a  partner  and  put  to  full-time 
use  his  youthful  vigor  and  new  ideas. 
The  first  hurdle  was  to  get  his  part¬ 
ners’ — especially  granddads’ — okay  on 
trying  hybrid  corn  instead  of  the  open 
pollinated  variety  that  granddad  had 
had  a  success  with  for  30  consecutive 
years,  saving  seed  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  finally  agreed  they’d  try  a 
quarter-acre  of  Massachusetts  62.  You 
guessed  it!  Bud’s  patch  out-yielded  the 
open  pollinated  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  Roots  have  been  growing  hybrids 
ever  since,  15  acres  a  year — half  for 
the  silo,  half  as  grain  to  put  in  their 
dairy  feed  mixture. 

This  June  Boy  of  the  Month — if  you 
can  call  a  commercial  fanner  a  boy — 


MORE  MILK  NEEDED 

THE  amount  of  milk  and  milk 
products  which  Americans  need  to 
meet  recommended  nutritional  lev¬ 
els  for  good  health  call  for  an  an¬ 
nual  milk  supply  of  about  145  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk.  Yet  even  last 
year's  record  milk  production 
amounted  to  only  12  0  billion 
pounds— 20%  short  of  these  needs. 

So  the  fact  that  Americans  did 
not  purchase  all  the  dairy  foods 
produced  last  year  merely  sub¬ 
stantiates  what  nutritionists  have 
been  telling  us  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans,  regardless  of  income,  still  are 
undernourished  or  malnourished. 
— William  C.  Thacker,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Farmer's  Cooperative  Dairy 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


has  an  impressive  record  of  accomp¬ 
lishment.  but  I  believe  it  was  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  other,  younger  rural 
folks  that  most  impressed  the  judges 
for  our  award.  Every  year  it  is  Bud 
who  goes  around  soliciting  bedding  for 
the  dairy  shows  and  county  fair  and 
who  hauls  it  in  and  distributes  it  for 
all  4-H  members  who  are  exhibiting. 
Bud  and  his  Dad  were  the  only  two 
people  in  the  county  who  worked  at 
every  work  session  on  the  dairy  barn 
which  was  built  by  volunteer  labor  at 
the  local  fair  grounds.  There  were  a 
good  many  days  when  they  were  the 
only  two  on  the  job.  (Perhaps  we 
should  have  an  award  for  Dad  of  the 
Month,  too.) 

Bud  not  only  gets  the  bedding  for 
shows,  but  if  there  is  a  youngster  need¬ 
ing  help  to  get  his  animals  ready  and 
in  top  condition  to  show,  it’s  very  often 
Bud  who’s  right  on  the  job  to  lend  a 
hand  or  do  a  little  coaching.  The  fact 
that  the  youngster  he’s  helping  may  be 
exhibiting  in  the  same  class  as  Bud, 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  him. 

In  his  capacity  as  an  officer  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Bud  was 
responsible  for  and  was  the  one  who 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  a  special 
calf  sale  for  4-H’ers  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Black  and  White  Sale  held  recent¬ 
ly  at  Northampton.  And  that’s  not  all. 
He  personally  encourages  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  in  registered  purebred  stock  by 
selling  any  extra  calves  he  has  at  pric¬ 
es  they  can  afford.  For  instance,  we 
learned  that  just  last  month  he  sold 
two  8-month-old  heifers  to  a  couple  of 
4-H’ers  for  $100  apiece,  which  was  just 
about  $50  under  the  going  pi’ice  in 
Franklin  County. 

The  Root  family,  including  Bud’s 
sisters,  Louise  and  Ann,  are  members 
of  the  Bernardston  Grange,  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  and  are  active  in  Farm 
Bureau  affairs.  Our  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation  certificate  and  check 
for  $50  to  Bud  as  June  Boy  of  the 
Month  is,  in  a  way,  a  salute  to  another 
fine  Northeast  farm  family. 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


The  effect  of  a  mistake  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  farm  may  last  a  long  time. 
Fortunately  it’s  easier  to  avoid  such  mis¬ 
takes  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two 
ago;  college  farm  management  depart¬ 
ments  now  have  a  wealth  of  facts  to 
guide  management  decisions. 

In  coming  issues  we  plan  to  talk  briefly 
about  some  of  these  facts.  Discussions  will 
include :  Buying  a  farm,  size  of  business, 
crop  and  animal  yields,  use  of  credit, 
managing  labor,  using  equipment,  selling 
farm  products,  and  keeping  the  farm  in 
the  family. 

Buying;  a  Farm 

No.  1  of  a  Series 

Occasionally  the  idea  is  expressed 
that  “land  is  land”  and  that  any  soil 
properly  managed  will  grow  good  crops. 
The  inference  is  that  a  young  farmer  is 
foolish  to  buy  a  valley  farm  when  so 
many  “hill  farms”  are  available  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices. 

However,  the  figures  tend  to  show 
that  it  is  easier  to  pay  the  going  price 
for  a  fertile  valley  farm  than  it  is  to 
pay  a  smaller  amount  for  a  hill  farm. 
In  other  words,  hill  farms  tend  to  sell 
for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  the 
real  bargain  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
costly  farm. 

Poor,  run-down  farm  buildings  in  an 
area  indicate  that  farms  there  are  not 
profitable.  All  land  can  be  used  for 
some  purpose  and  less  intensive  use  of 
a  larger  area  of  hill  land  may  show  a 
profit.  Growing  trees  is  slow  but  may 
be  the  best  use  of  some  hill  farms. 
Much  hill  land  can  grow  good  pasture 
and  hay.  The  proper  use  of  hill  land 
may  be  profitable  if  the  price  paid  is 
low  enough. 

However,  the  young  farmer  can 
avoid  many  headaches  by  going  slow 
on  buying  a  “bargain”  farm. 


T>a  tyau  7Va*it  A  Barrel  of  Honey? 


OVER  IN  Groton,  N.  Y.,  beekeepers 
lave  their  own  cooperative  under  the 
name  of  Finger  Lakes  Honey  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative,  Inc.  Some  250  bee¬ 
keepers  from  the  small  backyard  hob¬ 
byist  with  a  few  hives  to  the  largest 
apiarist  with  some  3000  hives  send 
their  honey  here  to  be  graded,  process¬ 
ed,  bottled  or  made  into  a  honey 
spread.  All  honey  is  sold  by  the  coop¬ 
erative  for  its  members. 

This  beekeepers’  cooperative  was 
founded  in  1939  by  12  beekeepers  who 
banded  together  to  process  and  find 
more  markets  for  their  honey.  The  ave¬ 
rage  consumer  is  familiar  with  the  one 
pound  jar  and  perhaps  the  five  pound 
tin  of  honey.  Members  of  this  cooper¬ 
ative  deal  in  much  larger  quantities, 
sending  in  their  strained  honey  in  60 
pound  cans  and  55  gallon  drums.  This 
honey  is  pasteurized  to  adjust  the 
moisture  content,  clear  it  up,  and  break 
down  the  yeast  particles  so  the  honey 
doesn’t  crystalize  as  easily. 

After  processing,  the  honey  is  sent 
out  to  warehouses  throughout  the 
country  where  it  is  handled  by  food 
brokers.  The  honey  is  put  up  in  1 -ounce 
individual  servings  for  restaurant  use, 
to  V2,  1,  2  pound  jars  and  the  5  pounds 
in  both  tin  and  jar.  Other  than  what 
goes  under  the  special  packs  is  sold 
under  the  cooperative  label. 

The  majority  of  the  honey  shipped 
in  is  clover  honey,  but  there  is  some 
buckwheat  honey  and  other  types  that 
are  kept  separately.  Occasional  blend¬ 
ing  is  undertaken  and  other  honeys 
are  used.  The  greatest  amount  of  honey 
comes  from  N.  Y.  State,  some  from 
Vermont  and  Penna.,  and  many  other 


By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 

states  send  in  honey,  including  mem¬ 
bers  in  Montana. 

Members  sending  in  a  shipment  of 
honey  get  a  percentage  of  their  money 
when  the  shipment  is  received  at  the 
Co-op,  another  advance  later  on,  and 


Plant  manager  Fred  Griffin  is  shown  with 
enough  honey  to  last  the  average  family 
for  years.  The  sixty  pound  can  is  common 
among  beekeepers.  All  lifting  here  is 
done  by  a  fork  lift. 


the  final  payment  when  the  last  of 
their  honey  shipment  is  sold. 

Four  overhead  holding  tanks  hold 
2400  pounds  of  honey,  the  amount  that 
is  processed  daily  here.  Automatic  cap¬ 
ping  and  labeling  machines  put  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  to  the  honey  processing. 
A  special  honey  spread  is  made  up 
and  packaged  in  one  pound  cups  and 
refrigerator  jars  that  may  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  grocery  stores  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

Plant  manager  Fred  Griffin  keeps 
things  moving  and  six  men  and  four 
women  handle  3-4  million  pounds  of 
honey  annually  in  the  large  warehouse 
type  building  that  used  to  be  a  bridge 
works.  Throughout  the  building  largo 
stacks  of  boxed  jars  and  tins  await 
shipment.  A  fork  lift  shifts  honey 
around  the  plant  and  loads  the  huge 
trailer  trucks  that  move  the  honey  out 
to  warehouses.  A  truckload  within  the 
state  is  35,000  pounds;  outside  the  load 
is  30.000  pounds.  Even  carloads  of 
60,000  pounds  of  honey  move  out  of 
the  plant. 

The  only  way  a  beekeeper  can  join 
this  cooperative  is  by  approval  of  its 
board  of  directors.  This  cooperative  not 
only  promotes  but  sells  the  honey  of 
its  members  throughout  the  country. 
You  can  even  buy  a  barrel  of  honey 
containing  660  pounds  here.  It’s  done 
many  times  as  bakers  buy  honey  in 
bulk.  It’s  a  lot  of  honey  but  it’s  mighty 
sweet  tasting. 

—  a. a. — 

A  Forestry  Experiment  Station  test 
in  Arkansas  found  that  over  15  years, 
a  40-acre  stand  of  good  quality,  well- 
managed  trees  produced  an  average 
annual  income  of  $1,200. 
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THIS  WILL  MAKE  YOU  HUNGRY 

N  A  letter  renewing  his  subscription  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Mr.  Burns  A.  Grow  of 
Norwich,  Vermont,  writes: 

“In  your  new  story  you  should  say  something 
about  the  wild  strawberry  shortcake  our 
mothers  used  to  make.  But  that  was  many 
years  ago.” 

Over  the  weekend  I  said  to  my  womenfolks 
that  although  we  have  plenty  of  cultivated 
strawberries,  I  would  like  at  least  one  shortcake 
made  with  wild  strawberries. 

The  wild  berries  are  small  and  hard  to  find, 
and  it  is  a  slow  business  hulling  them.  But,  by 
golly,  they  are  worth  it.  There’s  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  good  eats  than  a  wild  strawberry 
shortcake  made  with  biscuit  rich  with  butter. 
The  stuff  you  find  in  restaurants,  made  with 
cake  and  called  shortcake,  isn’t  worthy  of  the 
name. 

By  the  way,  we  used  to  call  the  baking  pow¬ 
der  biscuit  “Bonicake,”  or  maybe  it  was  spelled 
“Bonicky.”  Anyway,  the  word  isn’t  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  but  I’ll  bet  you  old-timers  have  heard 
the  name  many  times. 

I’ll  bet,  too,  that  you  remember  how  mother 
used  to  take  a  layer  of  the  biscuit,  cover  it  with 
wild  strawberries  and  juice,  and  then  add  two 
more  layers  with  plenty  of  strawberries  in  be¬ 
tween,  finally  burying  the  whole  thing  in  more 
strawberries.  Eaten  with  sugar  and  milk,  or 
cream,  boy  oh  boy! 

THEY  HAVE  JUST  COMMENCED 

HAT  a  wonderful  month  June  is!  As  the 
poet  said,  “then,  if  ever,  come  perfect 
days.” 

June  is  not  only  perfect  in  weather,  when  all 
nature  is  at  her  best,  but  for  millions  of  us  it  is 
a  grand  month  in  other  ways.  June  is  a  time  of 
weddings  and  wedding  anniversaries  with  their 
beautiful  memories,  and  it  is  truly  a  time  of 
commencement.  I  like  that  term  as  applied  to 
the  graduation  from  high  school  or  college. 
Charles  Kettering,  the  great  scientist,  said  that 
he  tore  up  his  diploma  when  he  graduated  from 
college  because  he  didn’t  want  anyone  to  think 
that  he  had  finished  anything.  He  had  just  com¬ 
menced.  Any  person  who  at  the  end  of  college 
feels  that  he  has  the  answers  to  everything,  if  he 
has  any  sense  soon  realizes  that  his  education  is 
just  an  aid  to  help  him  find  some  of  the  answers 
to  life’s  problems,  most  of  which  have  to  be 
found  the  hard  way  of  experience. 

To  all  of  our  young  friends  now  starting  life’s 
most  beautiful  partnership  of  marriage,  and  to 
all  of  those  who  are  finishing  high  school  or 
college,  we  of  American  Agriculturist  extend 
our  very  best  wishes  for  success  and  happiness. 
May  God  go  with  you  all  the  way! 

WHY  RTHEH  DAIRYMEN  ARE 
ENVIOUS 

jgECAUSE  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  pool 
price  has  averaged  considerably  higher  than 
that  in  most  of  the  other  milk  sheds  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  years  there  has  been  pressure  on  the 
part  of  dairy  leaders  and  politicians  from  other 
sections  for  admission  of  outside  milk  to  our 
markets.  That  pressure  is  particularly  hard  right 
now. 

You  can  understand  why  other  dairymen  look 
with  envious  eyes  on  our  market  when  you 
study  the  following  comparisons  of  milk  prices 


'Bcf  S'  ^  StidXtttcut 

in  the  different  sheds  for  March,  the  latest  fig¬ 
ures  available.  The  prices  are  all  on  the  3.5% 


basis. 

New  York _ $3.89 

Chicago _  3.59 

Minneapolis _  3.69 

Milwaukee _  3.67 

Boston _  3.97 


Note  that  the  Boston  price  is  the  only  one 
higher  than  the  New  York  price.  In  the  others 
there  is  still  greater  difference  in  favor  of  New 
York  dairymen  because  their  price  is  figured  at 
the  200-mile  zone  from  New  York  while  the 
other  prices  are  figured  f.o.b.  city  or  on  a  much 
shorter  mile  basis  from  the  city. 

All  of  these  comparisons,  of  course,  are  based 
on  the  prices  for  fluid  milk,  but  there  are  many 
thousands  of  dairymen  in  the  United  States 
whose  milk  is  used  entirely  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
pooled  prices.  Therefore,  the  price  of  milk  in 
New  York  and  New  England  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  received  by  dairymen  for  manufac¬ 
tured  milk  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  I 
have  often  wondered  how  those  dairymen  can 
survive. 

LONG  DISTANCE  BUSINESS 

W  E  OF  American  Agriculturist  are  often 
asked  for  our  opinion  on  the  long  distance 
future  for  agriculture.  We  believe  that  future  is 
good,  providing  first,  that  a  young  man  likes 
farming  and  outdoor  life  and,  second,  that  his 
liberty  of  action  is  not  restricted  by  government 
controls. 

Just  at  present  farmers  are  troubled  somewhat 
by  large  surpluses.  But  that  problem  is  tempor¬ 
ary.  By  1975  our  population  will  be  around  the 
200  million  mark.  Twenty  per  cent  more  people 
for  farmers  to  feed!  At  present  rates  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  will  require  7 y2  million  more  acres 
brought  into  production  each  year. 

As  Merrill  Knapp  recently  said  over  Rural 
Radio:  “There  just  isn’t  that  much  land.”  The 
increase  must  come  mostly  from  more  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  and  per  animal. 

Yes,  the  future  is  good  providing  we  parents,; 
and  everyone  else  truly  interested  in  agriculture, 
don’t  tie  the  future  of  coming  farmers  all  up  by 
asking  for  subsidies,  which  always  result  in 
more  bureaucratic  rules  and  regulations,  which 
never  can  be  gotten  rid  of.  These  will  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  operation  of  future  farmers, 
making  it  very  difficult  indeed  for  them  to 
operate. 

DENTIST  PRAISES  APPLES 

rjp  HE  following  letter  from  Dr.  P.  C.  Knapp,  of 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  old  high  school  friend  of  mine 
and  a  highly  successful  dentist,  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  every  apple  grower,  and  to 
everyone  else  who  is  interested  in  maintaining 
good  health  and  sound  teeth.  Dr.  Knapp  says: 

“I  got  a  kick  from  your  editorial  on  apples.  What 
a  ‘wallop’  the  apple  growers  could  ‘shock’  the  soft 
drink  people  with  if  the  apple  folks  just  printed  the 
facts. 

“Apples  have  been  my  ‘hollerin’  ’  cry  for  years. 
It  has  been  positively  proven  by  the  works  of  Dr. 
H.  P.  Pickerell,  University  of  Otego,  New  Zealand, 
in  his  textbook  on  saliva  that  you  can  actually  in¬ 
fluence  the  protective  quality  of  saliva  against  tooth 
decay  with  apples. 


“The  alldlinity  of  normal  resting  saliva  is  1.73 
“Of  bread  and  butter  1.28 

“Of  apples  14.38 

“This  influence  will  hold  for  four  hours,  hence 
pregnant  mothers  should  munch  a  piece  of  applP 
before  retiring.  After  school  the  kids  should  eat 
apples.  If  every  home  had  the  regular  vegetable  and 
milk  menu  with  plenty  of  greens  and  never  had  a 
dessert  except  an  apple,  we  dentists  would  starve  to 
death.  If  people  ate  apples  frequently  and  regularly, 
the  fluoridation  question  would  be  out  of  the 
window. 

“Apple  growers  need  a  ‘whiz’  of  a  public  relations 
man. 

“Guess  I  have  hayseeds  still  in  my  hair,  for  I  read 
your  paper  as  if  I  were  still  farming.  Kindest  re¬ 
gards,  Paul.” 

WHAT  IS  THE  OLDEST  ANIMAL? 

F  YOU  were  to  guess  what  animals  live  the 
longest,  what  ones  would  you  name?  Marlin 
Perkins  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens 
in  Chicago,  whom  many  of  you  have  heard  and 
seen  on  television  in  the  Zooparade,  says  that 
the  oldest  animal  on  record  is  the  galapagos  tor¬ 
toise,  whose  average  age  is  75  years.  One  of  these 
tortoises  was  known  to  live  to  be  177  years  old. 

Man  is  next,  with  now  an  average  age  of  70 
years  and  a  record  of  one  man  living  to  be  120. 

The  ages  of  some  of  the  other  animals  are 
listed  below: 


Average  age 

Oldest  on 

in  years 

record 

Box  turtle 

40-50 

123 

Horse 

30 

62 

Elephant 

40-50 

61 

Chimpanzee 

28 

37 

Dog 

12-15 

22 

Cat 

10-13 

21 

Parakeet 

3  0-14 

17 

Mouse 

2 

3 

House  fly 

6  weeks 

FIRE! 

j^EXT  to  death  or  personal  injury  there  is 
nothing  more  tragic  than  a  set  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  going  up  in  flames.  Across  the  nation  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  burn  every  day. 

The  chief  cause  of  fires  at  this  time  of  year  is 
lightning.  That’s  the  reason  why  you  should 
read  carefully  and  follow  the  excellent  advice 
on  protection  from  lightning  contained  in  the 
feature  article  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 

Lightning  rods  are  good,  but  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  properly  grounded.  While  you  are 
about  it,  check  yours  over  right  now. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HEN  I  was  a  small  boy  my  folks  sent  me 
on  an  errand  to  a  neighbor  who  was  an 
old  man  who  lived  alone.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning  and  he  was  not  up,  so  in  answer  to 
my  knock  he  yelled  for  me  to  come  in.  I’ll  never 
forget  what  I  saw: 

The  old  man  was  propped  up  in  bed  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  wearing  a  nightshirt  that  I 
am  sure  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  water  in 
many  a  long  week.  The  one  room  was  littered 
with  rubbish,  and  on  the  footboard  of  the  bed 
rested  three  or  four  hens  and  a  rooster. 

The  incident  is  recalled,  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  tells  about  an  old  bachelor 
who  lived  in  his  neighborhood  who  allowed 
his  turkeys  to  roost  in  the  kitchen  on  the  meal 
barrel.  At  night  before  he  went  to  bed  he  was 
very  careful  to  turn  each  turkey  so  that  all  of 
the  heads  turned  in  on  the  barrel.  Nothing  like 
being  careful! 
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GULFPRIDE  H.D.  FIGHTS  ENGINE  WEAR! 


J  N  RECENT  years  we’ve  heard  a 
1  lot  ’bout  saving  all  the  soil  we’ve 
got,  and  there  has  been  no  end  of 
talk  on  making  water  stay  or  walk. 

We’ve  learned  to  farm  a  crooked 
row,  to  strip-crop  most  of  what  we 
grow;  we’ve  come  around  to  terrac¬ 
ing,  to  cover  crops  and  chiselling; 
and  we’ve  decided  it  is  wise  to  grow 
more  grass  and  fertilize.  These 
things,  I  think,  are  all  quite  fine, 
but  where  the  experts  really  shine 
is  in  their  call  on  us  to  dig  some 
pasture  ponds  both  small  and  big  to 
store  up  all  the  water  we  might 
need  for  thirsty  stock,  by  gee. 

I’m  mighty  happy  I’ve  been  1 1  '(f,  A 
taught  to  furnish  water  like  I  ought  [/  \  V\ 
to  keep  my  stock  from  going  dry  ^  ^ 

when  creeks  stop  running  in  July. 

But  I  am  tickled  even  more  as  I  , 
think  back  to  days  of  yore  when  /L/ 
soon  as  days  got  dry  and  hot  we’d  T0a 
find  our  favorite  swimming  spot  f 

was  gone  because  the  stream  had  quit  just  when  we  really  needed  it,  and 
soon  as  we  had  time  to  spare  there  were  no  fish  left  anywhere.  Today,  by 
golly,  we  can  fish  or  swim  all  summer  if  we  wish;  and  so  for  all  those 
pasture  tanks,  the  experts  get  my  heartfelt  thanks. 


In  the  field  or  on  the  road,  Gulfpride  H.D*  is  the  finest  motor  oil  a 
farmer  can  use.  It  reduces  engine  wear  due  to  corrosion  and  rust,  keeps 
engines  clean  and  efficient  under  all  driving  conditions.  For  tractor,  truck 
or  car,  it’s  your  best  assurance  of  longer,  more  efficient  engine  life. 

♦Now  in  handy,  re-usable,  5-gallon  utility  pails. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 

"You  Farm  to  Live  —  So  Live  to  Farm!"  NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  WEEK  July  25-31 


You're  smart  to  farm  with  Gulf! 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  handling  from  five  to  seven 
different  greases. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant  — for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 


AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

^ffl  K:  Liberal  number  of  heifers  raised  plus  less  than  normal  culling  has 
increased  U.  S.  dairy  cow  population  6%  since  January  1,  1952.  Un¬ 
less  culling  is  heavier,  there  will  be  another  increase  of  2  or  3%  by  next 
January  1. 

If  you  are  going  to  cull,  now  is  the  time,  as  prices  for  cull  cows  are  likely 
to  be  lower  next  fall.  Culling  unprofitable  animals  is  good  business  at  any  time. 
More  culling  now,  country  wide,  will  reduce  milk  going  into  lower  classes  and 
increase  the  blend  price  you  get.  Also  give  fall-calving  cows  a  full  60-day  dry 
period. 

Plan  to  sell  government  butter  to  U.  S.  consumers  at  cut  prices  has  been 
abandoned.  Unless  production  is  brought  into  line  with  demand,  cut  price  would 
make  government  the  only  butter  buyer!  Attempt  is  being  made  to  sell  govern¬ 
ment-owned  products  in  world  markets  at  world  prices.  Price  of  course  will  be 
less  than  cost,  but  any  method  of  disposal  will  cost  the  taxpayers  money. 

USDA  proposes:  1.  Encourage  butter  consumption.  2.  Cull  herds  closely.  3. 
Try  to  expand  exports.  4.  Use  more  dairy  products  in  armed  forces. 

Congress  may  not  go  along  with  house  agriculture  commit- 
~  - tees’  vote  for  90%  supports.  Committee,  we  believe,  overes¬ 

timates  degree  of  farm  approval  of  rigid  90%  supports.  Flexible  supports  have 
strong  backing  because  the  program  makes  sense.  Evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  90%  supports  are  unworkable  without  rigid  controls. 

FOOD  SUPPLIES:  Here’s  about  how  food  production  looks  for  1954. 

Potatoes — spring  and  summer  crop  smaller,  but  late 
crop  acreage  likely  to  be  too  big.  Apples— Outlook  is  for  a  crop  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Peaches — Trees  look  good.  Early  states  will  have  20%  fewer 
peaches.  Fresh  Vegetables — supplies  abundant.  Milk — About  10%  more  (in¬ 
cluding  butter  and  other  products)  than  consumers  will  use.  Wheat — Another 
big  crop.  Country  will  have  on  July  1  enough  wheat  to  last  a  year  even  though 
1954  crop  should  be  a  complete  failure.  Hay  and  Pasture — Outlook  good,  heed 
Grains — Big  crop.  Price  may  trend  down  for  Northeast  farmers. 

POTATOES:  Reduction  of  supplies  of  eai'ly  potatoes  strengthened  price. 

USDA  warns  that  growers  should  follow  recommendation 
for  cut  of  about  8%  in  late  potato  acreage. 

USDA  has  no  authority  to  support  potato  prices  directly.  If  any  aid  is  given 
(for  example  buying  for  relief  purposes),  aid  may  be  restricted  to  growers 
who  reduce  acreage. 

BRIEFS:  In  1953-  u-  s.  broiler  production  was  11%  over  1952.  For  past 

mmhmm  3  months,  5%  more  chicks  for  broilers  were  hatched  than  in 
’53.  Price  outlook  none  too  favorable  but  increased  production  efficiency  has  per¬ 
mitted  continued  expansion. 

“Believe  it  or  not,”  one  in  every  nine  acres  of  U.  S.  tillable  land  was  sprayed, 
dusted  and  fertilized  by  airplanes  in  1953! 

In  1910,  9%  of  U.  S.  farmers  were  over  65  years  old;  15%  more  over  55.  In 
1952,  farmers  averaged  older — 15%  over  65;  an  additional  20%  over  55.  At 
present,  800,000  farm  operators  are  65  or  older. 

Labor  unions  are  becoming  bankers.  John  Lewis  and  his  union  are  financing 
the  merger  of  two  Washington  banks  to  form  second  largest  bank  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Other  unions  plan  to  buy  bank  stocks.  More  unions  are  opening  or 
enlarging  headquarters  in  Washington. 

Government  is  taking  a  real  estate  inventory,  and  federal  land  and  build¬ 
ings  should  be  known  accurately  early  in  ’55.  Military  land  area  alone  equals 
State  of  Virginia — roughly  26  million  acres.  Survey  is  expected  to  speed  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  land  and  buildings  and  reduce  needless  purchases  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs. 

U.  S.  consumption  of  cigarets  was  down  7  %  during  last  9  months. 

,  v  —Hugh  Cosline 


FRUIT  FARMERS  EXPERIMENTING  WITH 
NEW  METHOD  OF  WEED  CONTROL! 

In  California,  fruit  farmers  are  experimenting  with  a  new  weed  control 
technique  that  appears  to  have  interesting  possibilities  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Specifically— they’re  spraying  the  ground  with  a  mixture  of 
diesel  oil,  water  and  a  weed  killer  such  as  dinitro  or  penta. 

For  the  first  few  years  they  have  to  spray  several  times  before  the  new 
weeds  get  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  tall.  But  after  a  time,  spraying 
can  probably  be  cut  back  to  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  soil  does  not  wash  away,  but  stays  in  such 
mellow  condition  that  the  water  soaks  in.  Nonetheless,  this  method 
will  probably  not  be  used  in  areas  of -exceptionally  high  rainfall. 


What’s  best  in  maintenance? 


V. 
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By  ROY  L.  DONAHUE 

Chairman,  Department  of  Agronomy,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H 


LIME  ATTITUDE  ? 


— Photo:  Michelin 

New  Jersey  Cooperative  Services  About  55%  of  New  Jersey  Herds 

Breeding  Cows  Artificially  in  New  Jersey 


THE  New  Jersey  Cooperative  Breed¬ 
ers  Association,  Inc.,  at  Annandale, 
N:  J.  (headquarters  shown  above)  was 
formed  on  December  28,  1949  by  the 
directors  of  three  regional  cooperative 
artificial  breeding  associations  in  the 
state.  This  body,  known  as  “Central” 
was  joined  by  a  fourth  association 
early  in  1950 — the  Tri-County  Breeding 
Association,  Inc.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  function  of  “Central”  is  mani¬ 
fold:  To  maintain  and  operate  a  cen¬ 
tralized  bull  stud  with  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  proven  sires  of  fine  ancestry  to 
provide  the  needs  of  members  of  all 
participating  locals.  To  keep  the  best 
and  improve  constantly. 

To  service  quickly  and  efficiently. 
For  example,  semen  collected  early  in 
the  morning  at  Annandale  is  delivered 
to  all  locals  in  the  state,  in  the  hands 
of  competent  technicians,  for  use  the 
same  day. 

To  maintain  complete,  accurate  in¬ 
dividual  herd  breeding  records. 


To  keep  complete  financial  records  of 
all  associations,  to  furnish  operating 
statements  to  the  locals  as  needed,  etc. 

To  assure  these  services,  the  policies 
of  Central  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  directors  elected  from  the  boards  of 
all  local  associations  in  the  cooperative. 
Sire  selection  committees  are  set  up 
with  representatives  from  all  local  as¬ 
sociations.  Complete  office  facilities  are 
maintained,  veterinary  supervision  and 
guidance,  efficient  management,  plan¬ 
ning,  information,  and  advice. 

Facilities  have  already  been  enlarged. 
A  new,  fire-proof  bull  barn  was  built 
in  1953,  on  high  ground  not  far  from 
headquarters,  to  protect  members  from 
fire  hazards  to  their  central  herd  of 
proven  sires,  by  adequate  construction 
and  separation  of  barns. 

The  volume  of  business  has  continued 
to  increase  steadily.  It  is  estimated 
today  that  the  Central  body  services 
approximately  55%  of  the  herds  in  the 
State. 


WISCONSIN  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  QUACKGR4SS 
CONTROL 

REPEATED  cultivations  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall  is  still  the 
cheapest  and  most  practical  way  to 
control  quackgrass  in  a  corn-hay  ro¬ 
tation.” 

In  this  day  of  new  weedkilling  chem¬ 
icals,  this  method  sounds  rather  primi¬ 
tive,  but  recent  trials  by  K.  P.  Buch- 
holtz,  agronomist  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  show  cultivation  to  be  the 
most  effective  way,  and  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  on  the  field  scale,  as  far  as 
cost  is  concerned. 

He  made  many  different  tests  of 
some  of  the  new  chemicals  alone  and 
in  various  combinations  with  tillage 
practices.  Some  of  the  chemicals  killed 
quackgrass,  but  were  too  expensive  for 
general  use  of  field  crops. 

Controlling  quackgrass  pays  good 
dividends  in  corn  yield,  Buchholtz 
found.  In  his  tests  with  TCA  combined 
with  tillage  practices,  he  found  that 
the  best  quackgrass  control  also  gave 
the  best  corn  yields.  The  best  yields  of 
corn  and  soybeans  were  obtained  the 
year  after  the  field  had  been  prepared 
by  a  series  of  six  cultivations  spaced 
a  week  or  two  apart. 

Buchholtz  figured  that  each  culti¬ 
vation  would  cost  about  $1.25  per  acre, 
which  brought  the  cost  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  to  $7.50  per  acre.  When  TCA  was 
used  with  cultivation,  costs  were  about 
$12.50.  Weed  control  with  the  chemical 
wasn’t  quite  as  good,  and  corn  and  soy¬ 
bean  yields  were  lower.  Increased 
yields  of  corn  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  tillage  treatments,  Buchholtz  says, 
but  the  chemical  treatments  are  too 
expensive  for  wide  scale  use. 

Tear  up  quackgrass  infested  sods 
good  before  planting  corn,  Buchholtz 


summarizes,  and  go  through  them  with 
a.  heavy  duty  field  cultivator  every 
week  or  two  in  late  summer  and  fall. 
That  is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most 
practical  way  to  control  quackgrass  in 
a  field  to  be  planted  to  com  the  next 
year. 


|HERE  never  was  a  productive 
soil  low  in  lime  —  and  there 

_  never  will  be.  For  lime  is  the 

foundation  upon  which  rests  the 
productive  capacity  of  all  soils. 

Lime  encourages  plant  roots  to  grow 
more  deeply  and  to  tap  the  unused 
minerals  that  have  been  lying  there  for 
centuries.  Lime  improves  soil  structure 
by  stimulating  earthworms,  bacteria, 
and  plant  roots.  This  plant  and  animal 
life  secretes  natural  glues  that  bind  the 
soil  particles  into  desirable  crumbs  and 
thus  allow  plants  to  breathe  and  drink 
more  freely.  (Confidentially,  these  or¬ 
ganic  materials  are  as  effective,  pound 
for  pound,  as  are  the  best  of  the  new 
commercial  soil  conditioners.)  Lime  on 
acid  soils  makes  all  fertilizers  more 
effective  by  tying  up  harmful  com¬ 
pounds  and  by  untying  ones  which  are 
beneficial. 

Few  doubt  the  importance  of  lime, 
yet  many  are  using  only  half  enough. 
What  is  wrong?  Perhaps  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  attitude. 

To  test  your  lime  attitude,  pick  up  a 
pencil  and  check  either  “yes”  or  “no” 
opposite  each  of  these  25  short  ques¬ 
tions. 

Yes  No 

□  □  1.  Do  you  feel  that  lime  in  the 

soil  works  fast  enough  to  give 
you  a  good  return  on  your  in¬ 
vestment? 

□  □  2.  Is  lime  worth  $10  a  ton  in  re¬ 

lation  to  a  complete  fertilizer 
which  may  sell  for  $75  a  ton? 

□  □  3.  Do  you  feel  that  lime  is  worth 

buying  and  spreading  even 
though  you  have  to  spread  it 
yourself? 

□  □  4.  Have  you  had  a  soil  test  made 

during  the  past  year? 

□  □  5.  If  your  latest  soil  test  showed 

a  need  for  lime,  did  you  apply 
the  amount  recommended 
within  6  months? 

□  □  6.  When  lime  and  fertilizers  are 

both  needed  on  your  land, 
should  both  be  applied  during 
the  same  season? 

□  □  7.  Do  you  know  that  most  agricul¬ 

tural  crops  require  a  pH  of  6.5? 


—Photo  Courtesy  of  International  Harvester 

A  small  part  of  the  31-acre  Binnewater  cave  at  Rosendale,  near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Mushrooms  at  their  best  are  picked  during  a  three  to  four-hour  period  when  they 
are  mature  but  not  overmature.  They  thrive  best  where  it  is  damp,  where  there  is  no 
sunlight,  and  where  temperature  stays  constant  from  54  to  56  degrees  F. 

Originally,  thJse  caves  were  the  result  of  mining  for  an  unusual  type  of  limestone 
for  the  manufacture  of  Rosendale  cement.  Limestone  from  these  caves  was  used  for 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  After  new  cements  were 
developed,  the  eaves  were  opened  about  30  years  ago  for  growing  mushrooms. 


□  □  8.  Do  you  agree  that  ground  lime¬ 

stone  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
material  to  apply  to  acid  soils 
to  raise  the  pH? 

□  □  9.  Do  you  know  that  dolomitic 

limestone,  which  contains  mag¬ 
nesium,  will  neutralize  more 
acidity,  pound  for  pound,  than 
will  calcic  limestone? 

□  □  10.  Do  you  realize  that  dolomitic 

limestone  will  usually  neutral¬ 
ize  more  aridity,  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar,  than  will  calcic  limestone? 

□  □  11.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 

magnesium  in  dolomitic  (high- 
magnesium)  lime  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  available  mag¬ 
nesium? 

□  □  12.  Do  you  know  that  magnesium 

is.  just  as  necessary  as  calcium 
for  the  growth  of  plants? 

□  □  13.  Did  you  know  that  magnesium 

deficiency  on  apple  trees,  corn, 
and  on  many  other  crops  is  so 
definite  that  once  it  is  pointed 
out,  anyone  can  easily  recog¬ 
nize  the  symptoms? 

□  □  14.  Have  you  heard  that  dolomitic 

limestone  is  usually  added  to 
complete  fertilizers  to  help 
make  them  less  acid  as  well  as 
to  add  magnesium? 

□  □  15.  Do  you  have  as  many  earth¬ 

worms  in  your  fields  or  garden 
as  you  had  several  years  ago? 

□  □  16.  Did  you  ever  dig  up  a  plant 

where  the  recommended  amount 
of  lime  had  been  applied  and 
compare  the  roots  with  those 
where  less-than-enough  lime 
had  been  used? 

□  □  17.  Do  your  crops  suffer  from  dry 

weather  less  now  than  former¬ 
ly? 

□  □  18.  Do  your  crops  suffer  from  wet 

weather  less  now  than  they  did 
five  years  ago? 

□  □  19.  Does  your  soil  dry  out  as  early 

as  it  ever  did,  yet  retain  moist¬ 
ure  well  between  rains? 

□  □  20.  Have  you  ever  ordered  a  car¬ 

load  of  lime  with  several  of 
your  neighbors? 

□  □  21.  Do  you  agree  that  any  day  in 

the  year  you  can  get  on  your 
land  is  the  right  time  to  spread 
lime? 

□  □  22.  Do  you  always  try  to  order 

your  lime  at  least  six  months 
before  you  expect  delivery? 

□  □  23.  Have  you  always  spread  lime 

immediately  after  receiving  it 
or  at  least  during  the  following 
six  months? 

□  □  24.  During  the  past  year,  did  you 

help  at  least  three  of  your 
neighbors  to  get  lime? 

□  □  25.  Have  you  shared  in  some  com- 

v  mon  neighborhood  plan  to 

spread  lime? 

After  you  have  marked  either  a 
“yes”  or  a  “no”  before  each  question, 
the  next  step  is  to  determine  your  lime 
attitude  rating-. 

If  you  have  marked  20  or  more  “yes” 
answers,  the  chances  are  that  you  are  a 
very  successful  farmer.  Fifteen  to  19 
“yes”  answers  means  that  your  farm¬ 
ing  methods  need  improving.  See  your 
county  agricultural  agent  about  having 
your  soil  tested.  And  while  you  are 
talking  to  him,  ask  him  for  some  bul¬ 
letins  on  lime.  But  if  you  marked  “yes” 
to  only  10  to  14  answers,  either  you  are 
farming  a  high-lime  soil  or  you  need 
plenty  of  help  from  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  and  other  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers.  Ask  the  county  agent  for  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  has  on  lime.  Also,  write 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Farmers’  Bulletin  2032  entitled, 
“Liming  Soils  for  Better  Farming.” 
And  a  card  or  letter  to  the  National 
Lime  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
will  bring  a  good  bulletin  on  “100  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  on  Liming  Land." 
After  studying  these  bulletins,  talk  to 
your  more  successful  neighbors  and 
find  out  what  their  attitude  is  toward 
lime. 

You  say  that  prices  are  declining  and 
you  can’t  afford  to  buy  lime?  True  — 
What  is  your  banker’s  first  name? 
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Why  Give  A  Third  of  Your 
Alfalfa  to  LEAFHOPPERS  ? 

By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 

Department  of  Entomology,  Cornell  University 


AVE  you  had  yellowed  stunted 
alfalfa  in  your  fields  in  July? 
Have  you  had  a  good  catch  of 
seed  and  good  stand  of  seed¬ 
lings  only  to  find  that  in  the  next  year 
a  third  or  more  of  your  alfalfa  was 
missing?  You  may  have  blamed  it  on 
the  weather  or  on  the  lack  of  potash, 
boron  or  something  else  in  the  soil. 
But  in  reality  your  robber  was  the  po¬ 
tato  leaf  hopper. 

Loss  from  Leafhopper  Injury 
Usually  the  greatest  damage  from 
leafhoppers  to  alfalfa  comes  in  July  or 
early  August.  The  yellowed  leaves  con¬ 
tain  less  protein  and  carotene.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  many  of  the  injured  and  yellow- 


have  been  increased  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  In  addition  to  increased 
yields,  the  quality  and  feeding  value  of 
the  hay  has  been  raised  by  increasing 
the  protein  and  carotene  content.  Many 
more  leaves  are  also  retained  on  the 
treated  alfalfa. 

Equipment 

Weed  sprayers  applying  low  gallon- 
ages  are  ideal  for  forage  insect  con¬ 
trol,  are  inexpensive,  and  have  many 
other  farm  uses.  Use  10  to  20  gallons 
of  spray  per  acre  containing  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  insecticide.  Twenty 
gallons  per  acre  at  pressure  of  about 
40  lbs.  will  give  more  consistent  results 
than  lower  gallonages,  but  higher  gal- 


Insecticide 


Methoxychlor 


Materials  To  Use 

Low  Volume  Equipment  (Weed  Sprayers) 

Actual  Chemical 
Dosage  Per  Acre 


Malathion 


10  ounces 


Amount  of 

Commercial  F ormulation 
1-2  quarts 


1  pint 

High  Volume  Equipment  (Potato  Sprayers) 

Wettable  powders  may  be  substituted  using  the  same  amount  of  actual  chem¬ 
ical  per  acre  given  under  “dosage  per  acre”  above. 

Dust 

Use  a  214  or  5  per  cent  dust  and  adjust  your  duster  to  apply  the  pioper 
amount  per~acre  of  material  as  given  under  “dosage  per  acre”  above  under  low 
volume  equipment.  For  example,  40  lbs.  of  a  214  per  cent  methoxychlor  dust 
gives  1.0  lb.  per  acre  of  active  methoxychlor. 


ed  leaves  are  lost  in  harvest.  Severely 
injured  alfalfa  is  often  so  weakened 
that  it  does  not  survive  the  winter  and 
soon  stands  are  severely  depleted. 
Where  injury'  is  particularly  severe  on 
young  plants  or  on  new  seedings,  the 
plants  will  become  severely  wilted  or 
will  be  killed  outright. 

The  leafhopper  is  not  present  in  the 
Northeast  until  late  May  or  early  June; 
hence  causes  little  injury  to  the  first 
cutting  of  hay.  Control  measures  there¬ 
fore  need  be  applied  only  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  subsequent  cuttings  of  hay. 

Nature  of  the  Injury 

The  potato  leafhopper  feeds  on  the 
leaves  and  branches.  As  the  hoppers 
feed  they  secrete  a  substance  which 
interferes  with  normal  plant  growth 
causing  the  plants  to  become  stunted 
and  yellow.  Injury  on  older  plants  usu¬ 
ally  appears  as  a  yellowing  of  the 
leaves  or  various  shades  of  red,  pink, 
and  purple.  Usually  “leafhopper  yel¬ 
lows”  are  characterized  by  streaking 
of  the  color  beginning  at  the  mid-rib 
and  extending  to  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  in  a  V-shape.  When  leafhopper 
damage  is  severe,  the  yellowing  may 
be  more  general  and  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  even  by  an  expert  from  nu¬ 
tritional  deficiencies  or  plant  diseases. 

What  They  Look  Like 

The  potato  leafhopper  is  a  pale,  pea- 
green,  wedge-shaped,  sucking  insect 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The 
young  or  nymphs  are  yellowish  green 
or  pale  yellow  when  vex-y  small.  Both 
the  young  and  the  adults  run  sidewards 
or  backwards  very  rapidly  to  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  leaf.  When  the  hay  is 
cut  in  July  or  August,  the  adults  fly 
up  in  large  numbers  causing  much  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  men  haying. 


How  To  Control 

During  the  past  6  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  in  many  instances,  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  potato  leafhopper,  yields 


To  fight  potato  blights  fast- 
and  get  more  No.  1’s  to  the  acre 


lonages  are  not  essential.  High  pres¬ 
sure,  high  gallonage  potato  type  spray¬ 
ers  can  also  be  used  with  wettable 
powders  with  good  results.  Dusters 
may  also  be  used. 

Time  to  Apply 

For  best  results  apply  the  methoxy¬ 
chlor  or  malathion  as  a  protectant.  It 
may  be  applied  to  stubble  from  the 
first  cutting  of  hay  or  anytime  up  to 
the  time  that  the  regrowth  is  6-10 
inches  tall.  If  methoxychlor  is  applied 
when  the  plants  are  4  inches  or  less 
tall  or  if  the  infestation  of  leafhoppers 
is  very  heavy,  use  no  less  than  1.0  lbs. 
per  acre.  If  applications  are  delayed 
until  the  crop  is  6-10  inches  tall  or  in¬ 
festation  is  light,  y2  lb.  is  satisfactory. 
Malathion  should  be  applied  twice, 
spaced  7-10  days  apart  for  best  results. 
Methoxychlpr  usually  need  be  applied 
only  once. 

Costs 

The  cost  of  the  materials  will  vary 
with  the  amount  used  and  where  they 
are  purchased.  Methoxychlor  will  cost 
from  $2  to  $2.35  per  pound  of  active 
ingredient  or  for  the  amount  necessary 
to  treat  one  acre.  Malathion  will  cost 
about  $1.40  per  acre  per  treatment  but 
since  two  treatments  are  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  a  good  job,  the  total  cost 
wili  be  about  $2.80  per  acre. 

—  A. A.  — 

U.  S.  grants  and  loans  to  foreign 
countries  since  1940  have  totaled  $72 
billion,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  reports.  That  is 
slightly  more  than  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  collect  in  direct  and  hidden 
taxes  from  all  Americans  this  year.  It 
is  more  than  was  spent  by  all  presi¬ 
dents  combined,  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Warren  Harding,  including  the 
costs  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  W'ar,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  World  War  I  and  num¬ 
erous  intervening  Indian  wars. 
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HENRY  H.  EYRICH 
Yellow  House,  Pa., 

who  produced  top  potato  yield 
in  the  state  during  1953,  says: 

"I  have  been  using  Ditiiane  in  my 
potato  spray  program  for  5  years. 

I  depend  upon  Dithane  for  crop  , 

protection.  This  year  it  was  in  my  potato  program  and  it  helped 
me  produce  the  top  yield  in  Pennsylvania  of  748 +bu. /acre. 

Mr.  Eyrich’s  faith  in  Dithane  to  help  him  harvest  high  yields  is 
also  shared  by  growers  wherever  potatoes  receive  good  blight 
control.  Results  as  to  yields  vary  from  place  to  place— but  this 
much  can  be  said:  From  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Florida  and 
all  the  way  to  California— in  all  the  important  potato  areas— 
DiTHANE-protected  vines  increase  yields,  produce  more 
No.  l’sto  the  acre,  help 
give  farmers  a  better 
return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  labor 
and  money. 


CHEMICALS  FOR 


DITHANE  is  a  trademark,  Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off.  and  in  principal  foreign 
countries. 


AGRICULTURE 


ROHM  £-  HAAS 

COMPANY 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Hcpresentalives  in  principal  foreign  countries 


Ideal  for 
Grass  Silage 

Have  you  enough  silo  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  popular  grass  silage? 
Dairy  herds  like  grass  feed.  And  dairy 
farmers  like  the  Harder  for  grass  silage 
because — 

—  the  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 

is  specially  constructed  to  serve  perfectly 
for  silage.  The  extra  heavy  hooping  of  a 
Harder  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
extreme  pressures  of  grass  silage.  And 
the  famous  Aquastatic  method  provides  a 
stronger,  denser,  more  airtight  interior 
plaster  coating. 

Yes,  a  Harder  is  " Your  Best  Silo  Value"  for 
grass  and  corn  silage. 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value.’’ 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box 
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Same  Poultry  Problems 


American  Agriculturist,  Jpne  19,  1954 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


FEW  WEEKS  ago  I  visited  3,500  hens,  a  2-story  building  (108’ 


three  commercial  egg  farms 
in  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  along  with  Lou  Hurd, 
a  regular  contributor  of  poultry  ar¬ 
ticles  for  American  Agriculturist, 
and  Francis  Vuillemot,  associate  coun¬ 
ty  agent  of  Onondaga  County. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
various  ways  in  which  poultrymen 
solve  common  problems.  For  example, 
among  the  ones  we  talked  about  on  the 
three  poultry  farms  owned  by  John 
Felix  of  Memphis,  Earl  Hudson  of 
Camillus,  and  Francis  Snow  of  Mem¬ 
phis  were  raising  or  buying  feed,  hand¬ 
ling  eggs  to  maintain  high  quality, 


48’)  is  under  construction  which  will 
about  double  the  capacity.  To  me  the 
most  interesting  part  of  their  story  is 
the  way  they  grow  and  mix  feed,  so 
most  of  my  time  was  spent  in  asking 
questions  about  it.  Grain  is  grown  on 
about  200  acres  and  the  fact  that  the 
hens  couldn’t  eat  it  all  was  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decision  to  enlarge 
the  business. 

Hoinc-firown  Feed 

Last  year  50  acres  of  corn  were 
grown  averaging  100  bushels  per  acre, 
46  acres  of  oats  and  barley  averaging 
55  bushels,  70  acres  of  wheat  averag¬ 
ing  50  bushels,  and  18  acres  of  buck¬ 
wheat  averaging  25  bushels.  This  feed 


housing,  and  management  of  labor  to  is  ground  and  mixed  on  the  farm,  and 


get  best  results  from  it. 

John  Felix  has  about  3,000  layers, 
sometimes  up  to  4,500  in  the  summer. 
A  relatively  new  brooder  house  (96’  x 
48’)  of  pole-type  construction  is  used 
to  raise  the  chicks,  but  when  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  moved  to  range,  some  of  the 


the  chief  feed  purchase  is  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  to  add  to  it.  The  mix¬ 
er  can  deliver  feed  to  a  lower  floor 
where  there  are  hens  or  it  can  be  de¬ 
livered  into  a  truck  to  be  taken  to 
other  buildings. 


Earl  Hudson  with  some  future  egg  machines.  At  Earl's  left  is  the  hopper  of  an 
automatic  feeder.  It  was  not  yet  in  use,  but  would  be  soon. 


range  plus  4,000  in  a  large  brooder 


The  Snows  figure  that  they  can 
weather  some  tough  competitive  times 

best  old  hens  are  moved  to  the  brooder  if  they  should  happen  to  come.  They  house.  OiTthETfam  non^the  2800 
house  so  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  sell  have  been  told  that  the  land  on  their  laying  hens  are  ever  kept  in  the  brood- 
them  while  they  are  still  laying.  This  farm  is  too  good  for  raising  grain  er  house.  However,  there  is  a  realiza- 
is  one  of  the  problems  facing  most  but  they  stl11  like  the  idea.  tion  of  the  need  to  keep  the  house  pro- 

poultrymen.  Working  out  some  provi-  1  was  interested  in  the  way  they  ducing,  therefore,  more  pullets  are 
sion  for  keeping  the  old  hens  makes  it  handle  the  grain.  They  seed  rye  grass  raised  than  needed  on  the  farm  and  a 
possible  to  have  the  highest  total  egg 

■.  ■-^-y  *  3SS?* 

In  the  cellar  of  the  house  there  is  an 
egg  room  where  eggs  are  candled  and 
stored  until  sold.  The  market  is  P  &  C 
Family'  Stores  which  is  a  cooperative. 


is  made  up  of  68  milkers  and  over  50  the  whole  family  helps.  He  in  turn 
young  -stock.  helps  when  there  are  extra  jobs  to  be 

When  we  were  at  the  farm  in  April  done  on  other  parts  of  the  farm, 
there  were  already  1,500  pullets  on 


John  Felix  disinfecting  a  range  shelter  before  hauling  it  to  its  summer  locati 


on. 


in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  The  considerable  number  are  sold  as  start- 
next  spring  the  land  is  put  in  oats  and  ed  pullets.  Here  again  there  are  plans 
The  eggs  are  guaranteed  and  any  after  the  oats  are  off,  it  is  seeded  to  for  a  new  building.  A  pole-type  shelter 
housewife  who  complains  gets  a  re-  winter  wheat.  The  equipment  to  handle  in  which  old  hens  can  be  housed  in¬ 
placement.  Eggs  are  graded  for  size  the  grain  includes  a  diesel  tractor,  a  5-  stead  of  sold  is  planned  and  it  is  hoped 
and  packed  in  dozen  cartons  at  a  pre-  bottom  plow  and  a  combine  and  corn  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the 
mium  of  6  to  9  cents  over  the  top  New  Picker-  middle  of  June. 

York  wholesale  price.  The  eggs  are  The  eggs  from  the  flock  are  sold  to  To  a  casual  observer,  ttie  labor  ef- 
candled  three  times  a  day  and  packed  p  &  c  Family  Foods,  the  same  market  ficiency  on  the  farm  looks  excellent. 

to  which  John  Felix  sells.  The  eggs  are  One  man,  namely  Earl,  does  all  the 


once  a  day. 

Labor  efficiency  is  helped  in  several 
ways.  I  have  already  mentioned  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  and  waterers.  At  the 


washed  in  an  automatic  washer  using  a 
detergent,  and  on  the  Snow  farm  the 
egg  room  has  a  thermostat  which  ope¬ 
rates  a  fan  which  blows  refrigerated 


work  on  poultry  except  at  times  when 
there  are  extra  jobs  to  be  done  when 


large  brooder  house  a  ramp  is  built  so  air  into  the  cooler  when  the  temper- 
that  a  truck  load  of  feed  can  back  ature  gets  too  high. 


The  Snows  also  raise  their  young 
stock  on  range,  but  they  plan  to  rotate 
so  that  pullets  are  on  the  same  ground 
only  once  in  four  or  five  years.  They 
raise  the  chicks  in  two  batches,  start¬ 
ing  one  lot  in  January  and  the  other 


onto  it  with  the  truck  platform  at  the 
same  level  as  the  upstairs  feed  room. 

This  keeps  handling  at  a  minimum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  laying 
houses  are  cut  up  into  small  pens 
which  add  somewhat  to  labor  and 
makes  it  impracticable  to  put  in  an  in  May 
automatic  feeder.  , 

Disease  is  always  a  problem.  John's  A  Fam,ly  ,arm 
average  acreage  is  about  30.  The  pul-  Earl  Hudson  of  Camillus  is  in  part- 
lets  are  raised  on  ranges  alternated  so  nership  with  his  Dad  and  three  broth- 
they  are  used  every  other  year.  If  he  ers>  but  while  there  is  considerable  co- 
could  have  things  just  as  he  wanted  operation  so  far  as  the  work  is  con- 
them  he  would  like  to  alternate  so  they  cerned,  Earl  is  the  one  who  has  pri- 
would  be  on  a  particular  range  once  niary  responsibility  for  the  hens.  The 
in  three  years.  In  the  off  years,  the  business,  however,  is  a  partnership 
grass  is  clipped  several  times  or  heif-  with  total  net  receipts  split  up  at  the 
ers  are  pastured  on  it.  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  Snow  farm  where  Francis  and  This  isua  500-acre  enterprise  with 
his  son  Gerald  have  been  handling  some  additional  land  rented.  The  herd 


A  lot  of  grain  is  also  raised  on  this 
farm.  Grain  consists  of  80  acres  of 
wheat,  80  of  oats,  and  60  to  65  of 
corn.  A  few  acres  of  corn  go  in  the 
silo.  Cows  eat  about  half  the  grain 
and  poultry  the  other  half.  On  this 
farm  the  grain  is  not  ground  or  mixed 
on  the  farm  but  is  taken  to  a  nearby 
mill.  Earl  figures  that  the  farm  raises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  laying  mash, 
a  32%  protein  concentrate  is  bought 
to  mix  with  it,  and  100  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses  is  added  to  a  ton. 

All  the  Consumer's  Dollar 

On  the  Hudson  farm  a  lot  of  eggs 
are  sold  on  retail  route.  I  asked  Earl 
if  this  didn’t  take  a  lot  of  time  and  he 
explained  that  they  have#  about  70  cus¬ 
tomers,  mostly  workers  at  Solvay,  who 
seem  to  be  heavy  egg  consumers  as 
they  sell  about  18  crates  of  eggs  to 
them  every  Saturday.  The  route  takes 
two  men  about  four  hours  and  of 
course  the  eggs  are  sold  at  a  premium 
above  wholesale.  The  eggs  not  sold  at 
retail  go  to  restaurants  and  stores  in 
crates  at  a  premium  of  $1.00  above  the 
going  price. 

From  what  has  been  said  you  can  see 
what  I  meant  when  I  referred  to  solv¬ 
ing  of  problems  by  poultrymen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  While  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  any  poultryman  can  learn 
some  new  wrinkles  by  visiting  any 
good  poultry  farm  I  always  end  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  probably  the 
way  a  good  poultryman  solves  a 
problem  is  the  best  way,  “considering 
the  conditions  which  he  hasteo  meet  on 
his  particular  farm. 


This  5-bottom  plow  hauled  by  a  diesel  tractor  turns  over  two  acres  an  hour  (of 
Francis  Snow.  The  land  grows  grain  for  hit  hens,  used  both  as  mash  and  scratch. 


Get  Different  Solutions 
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You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much. . . 


$4493  IN  HUGE  CASH  PRIZES 
For:  HOLSTEINS  •  GUERNSEYS  •  JERSEYS 
AYRSHIRES  •  BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

up  to  21,  a  Showmanship 
Contest  will  be  an  extra 
special  attraction. 


RULES  and  premium  lists, 

and  entry  blanks,  are  avail¬ 
able  —  free  of  charge  —  from 
local  NYABC  technicians 
throughout  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  —  or  directly 
from 

NYABC 

Box  528A  Ithaca,  New  York 


Corn  grown  in  40-inch  rows  in  Iowa  and  grass  and  legumes  seeded  at  the  last 
cultivation.  As  you  can  see  from  the  picture,  there  was  an  excellent  stand  on  this 
field.  Picture  taken  August  5,  1953. 

CifUMvirtty  i#t  Will© 


mal  rows 

Wide  rows 

inches) 

( 80  inches) 

...  103  bu. 

71  bu. 

...  91 

70 

...  122 

97 

...  76 

67 

....  89 

67 

...  83 

66 

....  94 

73 

QUESTIONS  are  being  asked  about 
planting  corn  in  wide  rows.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  a  small  grain  crop  by  seeding  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grass  and  legumes  at  the  last 
corn  cultivation. 

Out  in  Iowa  some  tests  were  made 
last  year.  The  following  table  shows 
yields  at  six  different  locations  in  Iowa. 

Corn  Yields  in  Normal  and 
Wide-Spaced  Rows 

Yield  per  Acre 

Norm 

Location 

Indepen< -  .  ,  - 

Independence  (II)  .  91 

Marcus  .  122 

Beaconsfield  . - .  76 

Shenandoah  .  89 

Castana  .  83 

AVERAGE  .  94 

At  two  different  locations,  com  was 
grown  in  rows  spaced  alternately  at 
40"  and  80"  apart.  Yields  on  these 
fields  averaged  15%  below  corn  planted 
in  straight  40-inch  rows. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  number  of  corn  plants 
per  acre  for  best  varieties.  That  was 
one  of  the  points  covered  by  Professor 
Aldrich  in  a  recent  page  one  article  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  number  of  plants 
per  acre  at  planting  time  in  the  Iowa 
test. 

Stands  of  Corn  in  Normal  and 
Wide-Spaced  Rows 

Stand  ( Plants  per  Acre) 
Normal  rows 

Location  (40  inches) 

Independence  (I)  .  13,980 

Independence  (II)  .  15,736 

Marcus  .  16,077 

Beaconsfield  .  15,069 

Shenandoah  . - .  11,896 

Castana  .  12,325 

AVERAGE  .  14,180 

The  report  of  the  test  which  appeared 
in  the  April  '54  issue  of  Farm  Science 
published  by  the  Iowa  State  College, 
had  the  following  comment: 

“Too  few  trials  are  yet  available  to 
predict  exactly  how  often  forage  seed- 
ings  will  be  successful.  Furthermore, 
present  studies  provide  no  data  on  the 
yield  of  hay*  or  pasture  crops  estab¬ 
lished  in  corn  compared  to  those  es¬ 


tablished  in  oats.  However,  we  '  know 
that  chances  of  favorable  results  aren’t 
as  good  as  in  oats,  since  seedings  in 
corn  must  be  made  later — and  there’s 
more  competition  from  the  nurse  crop. 
But  in  years  with  normally  distributed 
rainfall,  chances  of  success  appear 
quite  favorable.  Observation's  in  Iowa 
and  other  states  have  been  encourag¬ 
ing  even  in  dry  seasons. 

“Our  own  studies  with  wide-row  corn 
and  forage  interplantings  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Several  new  practices  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  using  corn  as  a  nurse  crop  could 
result  from  this  idea  if  it  proves  suc¬ 
cessful.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
possibility  of  growing  cover  crops  in 
corn  to  help  control  erosion  and  to  add 
more  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to 
the  soil.” 

—  a. a.  — 

CARRIER  GUARD 
SAVES  DOORS 


Wide  rows 
(  80  inches) 
8,685 
9,066 
13,312 
10,199 
8,154 
11,618 
10,006 


Grain  carriers  are  often  hard  on  doors. 
So  Anthony  Wilbur,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  avoids  scarring  his  doors  by  attach¬ 
ing  a  curved  piece  of  lightweight  pipe 
covered  with  rubber  tubing  at  each  end 
of  the  carrier. 


Save  time  and  labor.  Put 
your  garden  tractor  to 
work  by  attaching  small 
two-wheel  trailer,  such  as 
the  one  in  use  on  the  J. 
Ashley  Dunlap  poultry 
farm  in  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire.  Grandson 
Jimmie  Dunlap,  13,  enjoys 
helping  his  grandfather, 
and  finds  it  handy  for 
hauling  feed  and  litter  to 
poultry  houses  on  range, 
carting  seeds  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  the  garden  and 
other  hauling  jobs. 


FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY 
AUGUST  6 • 7 

held  in  conjunction  with  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative  at 

NYABC  HEADQUARTERS 

.JUDD  FALLS  ROAD  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 
JULY  20,  1954 


BEAUTIFUL  RIBBONS 

based  on  merit,  will  be  given 
to  every  animal,  under  the 
Danish  system  of  judging. 


OPEN  to  all  naturally  or 

artificially  sired  daugh¬ 
ters  of  NYABC  dairy  sires. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


MORTON 


Feed  it  free  choice!  To  insure 
healthier,  stronger  cows  and 
calves  ...  a  bigger  calf  crop  . .  . 
make  sure  your  breeding  cows 
get  plenty  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  Morton  T-M  Salt 
aids  your  cows  during  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  lactation  . . .  helps  them 
make  greater  profits  for  you. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Iodine 

Cobalt 


Manganese 


Iron 


MORTON 


Copper 


Zinc 
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When  an  Ireco  engineer  land- 
tailors  a  sprinkler  irrigation 
system  for  you,  depend  on 
moisture  when  and  where  you 
need  it.  Nothing  is  overlooked. 
Topography,  soil,  crops,  water 
supply  have  been  considered. 
Results  superior  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  at  less  cost,  for  less  effort. 

Get  estimates  from  your 
nearest  IRECO  dealer,  or 


FILL  IN, 
MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Sirs:  Without  obligation  to  me,  please 
furnish  complete  specifications  and 
costs  of  an  IRECO  Land-Tailored 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  System  for  my 
land. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 

I _ 
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Distributed  by: 
SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Riverdale,  New  Jersey 


Of«/NK  5PRINKL?) 


Afraid  of  Lightning  ? 

Why  hide  in  the  cellar,  under  the  bed 
or  in  a  dark  closet?  Get  FREE  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  be  relieved  of  fear 
before,  during  and  after  destructive 
lightning  storms. 

ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  SYS¬ 
TEMS  provide  positive  protection  — 
save  lives,  prevent  property  and  live¬ 
stock  loss. 


FEEL  SAFE 
DON'T  DELAY 


BE  SAFE 
WRITE  TODAY 


Electro  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dept.  EA 


Farmers 


ARE  YOUR  COWS  BRED? 

Test  them  EASILY  and  QUICKLY  with  the  new  Estro¬ 
gen  Test  Kit.  This  is  a  simple  colorimetric  test  of  a 
urine  sample  based  on  the  scientific  fact  of  the  increase 
of  estrogens  during  pregnancy.  Kit  comes  complete  with 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  only  $5.50  cash  or  C.O.D. 
w  write  for  free  folder.  Refills  available  tor  kits. 

AUXOGROW  PLANT  LABORATORY 
Port  Matilda,  Penna. 


CHEESE 


By  A.  B.  GENUNG 


THAT 

WONDERFUL 

FOOD 


M 


ORE  than  thirty  centuries  ago  Roquefort.  The  real  thing  is  made  of 
a  certain  Arab,  as  was  the  sheep’s  milk.  It  is  said  that  one  day  a 


_  custom,  filled  his  skin  bottle 

with  milk  and  took  it  with 
him  on  a  journey.  The  skin  receptacle 
often  so  used  was  the  dried  stomaclj 
of  a  calf.  In  this  case,  the  calf-stomach 
presumably  was  not  fully  dried.  What, 
then,  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
traveler  when  he  opened  the  skin  at 
noontime  and  found  that  the  milk  had 
changed  to  a  curdy,  mass,  floating  in  an 
almost  clear  liquid!  But  when  he  tast¬ 
ed  the  curdy  mass,  he  found  it  de¬ 
licious. 

The  imperfectly  dried  calf  stomach 
had  contained  some  rennet,  which  is  the 
digestive  ferment  that  curds  milk. 
What  that  ancient  Arab  had  discovered 
was  the  art  of  making  cheese.  So,  at 
least,  runs  the  legend. 

All  cheese-making  starts  with  coag¬ 
ulation  of  the  casein,  or  milk1  protein, 
tog-ether  with  the  butterfat  and  other- 
solid  matter.  The  liquid  whey,  left  after 
the  solids  are  curded,  is  drawn  off. 
Then  the  curd  is  worked  over  accord- 
ing  to  the  kind  of  cheese  being  made, 
and  is  put  away  to  ripen.  Such  are  the 
simple  elements  of  the  process. 


French  shepherd  of  Cervennes,  near 
Bordeaux,  accidentally  left  his  lunch 
of  barley  bread  and  fresh  sheep’s-milk 
cheese  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roquefort 
cave.  Returning-  some  time  later,  he 
found  that  mold  from  the  bread  had 
permeated  the  cheese— but  far  from 
ruining  it,  the  mold  had  made  it  more 
delicious.  A  nearby  convent  started  de¬ 
veloping  this  industry  about  1070.  and 
to  this  day  epicures  insist  that  the  gen¬ 
uine  flavor  can  be  got  only  in  this  cave. 

However,  other  countries  now  make 
fine  mold-ripened  cheese.  Among  the 
best  known  are  the  English  Stilton  and 
the  Italian  Gorgonzola  (from  cow’s 
milk). 

These  hard  cheeses,  milk  white  and 
streaked  with  the  characteristic  spicy 
blue-green  mold,  are  favorites  all  over 
Europe  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
All  hard  cheeses  contain  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  water. 

Another  noted  hard  cheese  is  the 
Edam  of  Holland.  It  resembles  the 
American  cheese  except  is  a  little 
sweeter.  It  is  put  up  in  round  balls, 
colored  red  on  the  outside.  Gouda  is 
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of  cow’s  milk  but  the  secret  of  rnakin* 
Camembert  lies  in  the  action  of  two 
kinds  of  bacteria,  working  under  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  Normandy 
to  produce  the  rich  flavor  and  buttery 
softness,  together  with  the  nippy  rind. 
An  excellent  grade  of  Camembert 
cheese  is  made  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
American  dairy  scientists  long  ago 
learned  to  reproduce  virtually  all  of 
the  world’s  prized  cheeses  right  here 
under  our  own  conditions.  French  Brie 
is  somewhat  similar  to  Camembert. 

A  Choose  lor  Every  Need 

The  staple  American  cheddar  cheese 
got  its  name  from  the  trick  of  “ched- 
daring”  it,  or  piling  the  curd  in  large 
slabs  in  the  vat,  during  the  making 
process.  It  is  the  common  “store 
cheese”  of  this  country — and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  kinds  of  cheese  in 
the  world. 

The  most  familiar  soft  cheese  in  this 
country  is  our  Philadelphia  cream 
cheese,  made  of  soured  cream,  salted 
and  worked  to  buttery  smoothness.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  superb  foods  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  world.  New 
York  State  is  the  leading  producer, 
with  a  little  over  a  third  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  output.  It  runs  about  35  per  cent 
butterfat. 

No  story  on  cheese  would  be  comp- 
plete  without  mention  of  that  semi- 
hard  product  originally  made  in  Lim- 


x  -  —  naru  proauce  originally  maae  in  Lam- 

Cheese  is  probably  the  oldest  and  essentially  the  same  cheese,  made  in  burg,  Belgium.  Common  opinion  among 
chest  m-otein  fnnri  known  in  i-mmcm  flatter  form.  in„s»  r 


richest  protein  food  known  in  human 
history.  Prom  the  dawn  of  history, 
among  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  down  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  Europeans,  cheese  has  been  a 
mainstay  of  the  daily  meal,  the  meat 
of  the  common  people.  Bread,  cheese, 
and  fruit — here  was  the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  whole  nations  of  antiquity.  In 
modern  times  people  have  lived  for 
years,  in  perfect  health,  on  that  diet 
alone.  * 

There  is  scarcely  any  common  food 
that  is  more  concentrated  than  cheese. 
American  cheese  is  about  24  per  cent 
protein — more  than  twice  the  amount 
found  in  fresh  meat,  pound  for  pound. 
Half  a  pound  of  good  American  cheese 
contains  all  the  protein  and  about  half 
the  calories  of  energy  food  needed  by 
an  adult  for  a  day.  Something  like  ten 
pounds  of  whole  milk  go  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  one  pound  of  American  cheese, 
which  gives  an  indication  of  its  amaz¬ 
ing  food  value. 

Early  Ulieese  History 

But  cheese  has  a  lot  more  than  mere¬ 
ly  concentrated  food  value.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  romantic  of  all 
the  edibles  that  nourish  mankind.  In 
ancient  times,  precious  metals  and 
slaves  were  traded  for  it.  In  our  own 
history,  cheese  making  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  pioneer  household. 
Almost  every  family  that  kept  a  cow 
made  cheese.  The  covered'  wagons  car¬ 
ried  well-wrapped  wheels  of  cheese 
with  them  far  across  the  wide  prairies. 
The  backwoods  worker  thought  his 
noonday  lunch  incomplete  unless  it  in¬ 
cluded  a  slab  of  good  cheese,  made  from 
his  own  cow.  The  European  worker  of 
today  wants  a  piece  of  cheese  in  his 
lunch. 

In  1851,  all  cheese  made  in  this 
country  was  produced  on  the  farms  and 
in  homes.  That  year  saw  the  first 
cheese  factory  started  in  New  York 
State,  and  that  little  factory  was  to 
spell  an  end  to  the  home-made  product 
for  all  time. 

Many  Variolies 

In  our  own  time,  as  in  ancient  days, 
cheese  making  is  still  an  art  of  interna¬ 
tional  proportions.  There  are  innum¬ 
erable  kinds  of  cheese,  each  distinctive 
to  the  country  where  made  and  the 
manner  of  its  making.  Gourmets  well 
know  the  different  kinds  of  cheese  as 
part  of  the  lore  of  fine  food. 

One  European  and  American  favor¬ 
ite,  often  called  the  king  of  cheeses,  is 


flatter  form. 

Swiss  Cheese 

Swiss  cheese  originally  was  made  in 
the  valley  of  the  Emmen  River  and 
was  known  as  Emmenthaler.  But  to- 


lovers  of  Limburger  is  that  it  alone 
has  preserved  to  posterity  the  true 
aroma  of  the  stable.  It  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  bacteria  working  in  spe¬ 
cial  surroundings  to  produce  choice 
Limburger.  Ditto  Muenster  and  Brick, 
day  Swiss  type  cheese  is  made  in  which  are  of  similar  type  but  with 

large  quantities  in  Wisconsin,  and  is  milder  odor. 


noted  for  its  fine  quality.  The  big  holes 
in  it  come  from  gas  generated  by  bac¬ 
teria  during  the  ripening  process. 

Gruyere  was  originally  made  in  the 
Swiss  town  of  that  name,  but  now  ex¬ 
cellent  cheese  of  this  type  is  made  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  'It  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Emmenthaler,  except  that  the 
holes  are  smaller. 

The  Italians  have  long  specialized  in 
extremely  hard  cheeses,  for  grating  in 
soups,  macaroni  dishes,  etc.  Probably 
the  best  known  are  the  Parmesan 
types,  including  the  Reggiano  made  in 
northern  Italy,  the  Romano  made  near 
Rome,  and  the  very  hard,  dry,  sharp¬ 
tasting  Caccio  Cavallo.  This  cheese  has 
less  than  25  per  cent  water  content. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  soft  cheese 
is  the  kind  originally  made  in  the 
French  town  of  Camembert.  It  is  made 


Other  well-favored  semi-hard  chees¬ 
es  are  Oka  and  Trappist,  and  the 
Italian  Bel  Paese. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  cheese  for  every 
meal,  every  dish,  every  mood.  The  lore 
of  cheese  is  as  cosmopolitan  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  that  of  wines.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  just  beginning  to  learn  about 
cheese.  If  you  are  moved  to  wonder 
just  ho\y  fascinating  the  subject  can 
be,  start  exploring  the  different  kinds 
of  cheese  available  in  the  nearest  large 
food  store. 

When  you  eat  a  piece  of  cheese,  you 
are  repeating  the  pleasing  experience 
of  human  beings  since  the  very  dawn 
of  history.  There  is  no  more  ancient, 
more  valued,  nor  more  nutritious  food 
known  to  man.  To  really  explore  the 
range  of  this  superb  food  is  to  become 
a  devotee! 


GOOD  TRAINING 


There  is  no  other  training  that  equals  the  habits  of  responsib 
natural  things  acquired  by  caring  for  farm  animals  and  doing 


ility  and  the 
other  regular 


i 
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SAFE  farm  ponds 

ARM  ponds  can  have  a  life  ring 
constructed  on  the  ice  during  the 
winter  to  save  lives  in  the  summer.  The 
life  ring  can  be  made  from  tree  poles  4” 
to  6”  in  diameter  wired  end  to  end  to 
form  a  circle  around  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  This  life  ring  should  be  built  and 
anchored  from  4  to  6  feet  from  shore 
on  all  sides  of  the  pond.  The  distance 
the  life  ring  is  placed  from  shore 
should  be  such  that  if  the  water  level 
changes  in  the  pond  the  life  ring  will 
still  float  and  not  rest  on  the  dry  sides 
of  the  pond. 

It  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  keep  live¬ 
stock  out  of  the  pond  and  also  serve  as 
a  float  to  grab  when  one  slips  off  the 
bank  into  the  pond. 

Farm  ponds  can  become  potential 
death  traps  with  children  and  the  life 
ring  offers  a  chance  to  save  a  child’s 
life  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  pond. 
By  Charles  Harris,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass., 
Agricultural  Agent  in  “ Feathered  Fax” 

—  A.  A.  — 

TRANSPLANTING  RUSHES 

MUCH  OF  the  loss  occasioned  in 
transplanting  small  bushes  such  as 
rose  and  berry  bushes,  results  from  in¬ 
correct  placement  of  the  roots. 

Often  the  roots  are  wadded  so  that 
soil  cannot  be  worked  down  around 
them.  This  leaves  air  holes  around  the 
roots  which  kills  them. 

To  avoid  this  condition,  form  a  cone 
of  rich  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
where  the  plant  is  to  be  placed.  Then 
separate  thfe  roots  and  place  thfem 
firmly  down  over  the  cone  of  soil.  When 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  hole,  work 
the  soil  carefully  and  firmly  around 
the  roots. 

This  will  prevent  air  pockets  and 


assure  the  bushes  a  good  start  in  their 
new  location. — Benjamin  Hall,  Hudson, 

N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SUNSET  FARMER 

EING  a  “sunset  farmer”  and  always 
looking  for  the  easy  way  to  do  things 
I  have  a  little  tip  which  you  might  like 
to  pass  on. 

In  your  May  15  issue  there  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  side-dressing  by  hand. 
When  I  side-dress  or  spread  fertilizer 
in  a  furrow,  I  use  an  old  five-gallon 
paint  can  in  which  I  have  made  a  one- 
half  inch  hole  in  the  bottom.  As  I  walk 
along,  the  fertilizer  runs  out  at  a  rate 
governed  by  my  walking  speed. 

— Earl  Boutilier,  North  Berwick,  Maine 

—  A. A.  — 

MORE  WOOL 

HERE  are  a  few  practices  which  you 
can  use  to  increase  the  wool  crop 
with  little  added  effort  on  your  part.  Of 
course,  everyone  knows  that  feed  nutri¬ 
ents  are  required  in  wool  growth. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  a  fact  that  well- 
fed  sheep  produce  more  wool  than  do 
thin  ones.  Adequate  protein  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  of  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  wool  growth. 

In  addition  to  growing  good  fleeces, 
they  m  u  s  t  be  preserved.  Fences, 
through  or  under  which  sheep  usually 
run,  remove  considerable  amounts  of 
wool.  Arrange  gates  and  close  up  holes 
in  the  fences  to  prevent  this  type  of 
loss. 

Another  common  cause  of  wool  loss 
is  parasite  infestation.  Both  external 
and  internal  parasites  may  lower  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  so  much  that  wool  will  be  lost 
by  patches.  A  phenothiazine  drench  is 
recommended  as  an  aid  in  the  control 


of  internal  parasites.  Dipping  is  the 
most  common  method  of  controlling 
external  parasites.  However,  this  is  the 
wrong  season  for  use  of  such  a  method. 
Therefore,  dusting  methods  should  be 
used  now,  with  the  thought  of  dipping 
next  spring.  For  specific  instructions 
on  parasite  control,  contact  your  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural  agent. 

In  wool  production,  keep  in  mind 
that  first,  a  good  heavy  fleece  should 
be  produced  and  then,  take  steps  to 
preserve  it. — Warren  F.  Brannon. 

—  A. a.  — 

STILE  OLDER! 

N  answer  to  V.P.R.,  N.H.,  in  the  May 
15  issue,  I  am  or  was  a  blacksmith, 
in  fact  I  was  a  blacksmith  before  he 
was  born.  I  was  born  in  1875,  and  in 
1900  I  worked  with  the  bellows  and  all 
the  other  equipment  he  refers  to.  I  was 
paid  $1.00  a  day.  I  have  nailed  on  104 
shoes  in  one  day.  The  man  I  worked  for 
filed  them  and  I  nailed  them  on.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  stumbling  he  refers 
to,  also  interfering. 

I  rented  a  five  room  apartment  for 
$3.00  a  month.  I  paid  12c  for  eggs,  18c 
for  butter,  and  15c  for  coffee. 

- — F.C.B.,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

QUALITY  COSTS  MONEY 

1HAVE  read  wih  much  interest  your 
story  “What  Is  A  Baby  Chick 
Worth?”  Many  years  ago  a  man  sent 
me  a  circular  in  which  he  named  a 
special  price  on  some  chicks  that  he 
said  were  out  of  the  ordinary.  I  bought 
200  of  them.  After  buying  them  I  de¬ 
cided  that  I  would  not  kid  myself,  so 
I  bought  200  of  the  cheapest  chicks  I 
could  find. 

I  raised  the  two  lots.  When  fall  came 
I  had  a  pen  of  leghorn  pullets  (the  ex¬ 
tra  good  chicks),  also  an  assortment  of 
leghorns — Reds,  Rocks,  and  Anconas 
that  I  had  gotten  from  the  other  hatch¬ 
ery.  I  divided  my  pen  and  kept  the  two 
lots  separated.  The  cheap  lot  lived  bet¬ 
ter  and  laid  better,  but  it  also  took  a 
bit  more 

with.  But  this  difference 
somewhat  in  time  because  the  costlier 
pen  just  did  not  produce  consistently. 
In  another  similar  experience  I  found 


One  of  the  unusually  annoying  weeds  is 
poison  ivy  and  one  of  the  places  where 
it  seems  to  thrive  is  in  the  orchard.  If  you 
have  this  problem  and  would  like  the 
latest  directions  for  eradicating  poison  ivy 
in  orchards,  drop  a  post  card  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367-PI,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


that  I  had  a  number  of  chicks  with 
“big  liver”  in  one  pen  while  I  had  prac¬ 
tically  none  in  a  pen  that  I  bought 
from  another  hatchery. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  might  not  be 
well  to  take  the  mill  run  farm  flock 
and  test  it  for  Pullorum  before  it  is  put 
into  the  laying  house.  What  would  you 
folks  think?  For  myself  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  health  rather  than 
high  production  ancestry;  unless  the 
two  could  be  combined. 

—O.P.J.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Edxtor-’s  Note:  This  “big  liver”  that  our 
subscriber  mentions  is  one  symptom  of 
leukosis.  The  breeder  in  the  story  ‘‘What’s 
A  Baby  Chick  Worth”  is  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  weeding  out  birds 
that  have  symptoms  of  this  disease.  Price 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  quality  but  quality 


—  a. a.  — 

Use  more  fertilizer  for  higher  corn 
yields. 


feed  per  dozen  eggs  to  begin 

narrowed 


does  vary  tremendously  and  top  quality 
chicks  always  cost  more  than  poor  ones  ! 


We  work  around  the  clock 


$o  she  can  tell  Time ! 


Making  electricity  . . .  and  delivering  it  to 
your  home  or  farm  ...  is  a  24  hour  a  day 
job,  every  day  of  the  year.  While  you  sleep, 
hundreds  of  Niagara  Mohawk  men  and 
women  are  on  duty  throughout  the  21,000 
square  mile  Upstate  area  that  the  System 
serves.  Take  the  linemen  for  instance.  When 
trouble  hits,  out  they  go  into  some  of  the 


world’s  worst  weather,  making  sure  that 
the  power  keeps  going  through  without 
interruption. 

Do  you  tell  time  the  quiet,  accurate  electric 
way?  You  can  for  less  than  a  nickel  a  month! 
In  fact,  electricity  can  do  a  lot  of  household 
jobs  quietly  and  efficiently  without  any  strain 
on  your  back  or  your  pocketbook! 


You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers  these 
days  because  —  while  the  cost  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 
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VOIR  STORY 

Is  Being 
TOLD... 

To  the  City 

Consumer 

We’ve  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  city  listeners  telling 
how  they  enjoy  our  “Symphony 
Hall”  program,  with  its  down- 
to-earth  stories  about  farming  in 
the  Northeast.  They  say  it  cer¬ 
tainly  helps  them  appreciate  the 
job  farmers  are  doing  when  they 
hear  such  stories  as  — 

Grass  Makes  Milk 
Lights  In  The  Hen  House 
Broilers  For  Barbecues 
The  Fruit  Harvest 
The  Potato  Story 

To  hear  these  messages  your¬ 
self  —  as  well  as  the  finest  in 
music  enjoyment  —  tune  in  .  .  . 

Symphony  Hall 

8:05  p.m. 

Every  Saturday 
Over  Station  WQXR 
New  York  City 

and  Your  FM 

Rural  Radio 

Station 

*  *  * 

For  A  Free  Copy  of 
“YOUR  STORY 
IS  BEING  TOLD” 

write  to 

Rural 

Radio 

Network 

Ithaca, 

New  York 


SKEFF 


M 


ORE  than  ordinary  interest 
centers  in  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Niagara  Falls  June 
17  to  19.  As  in  the  past  several  years, 
a  top  order  of  business  will  be  the 
June  “guesstimate”  of  the  apple  crop. 
This  comes  a  month  before  the  official 
crop  estimate.  The  institute  poll  has 
proved  to  be  fairly  conservative  and 
factual,  as  comparisons  with  the  later 
official  estimates  show. 

A  next  oi’der  of  business  will  be  a 
round-up  on  trends  in  the  apple  busi¬ 
ness,  including  tree  plantings  and  re¬ 
movals,  materials  and  methods.  It  is 
felt  that  there  is  enough  information 
available  now  to  indicate  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  should  be  on  varieties  and  mar¬ 
kets.  For  a  number  of  years  the  in¬ 
dustry  went  through  some  decline  and 
there  are  many  new  factors  to  consider. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  analyse 
apple  promotion.  The  work  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  and  affiliated  agencies  has  un¬ 
dergone  almost  complete  revision  and 
it  is  believed  there  are  enough  “straws” 
now  to  indicate  the  best  future  course. 

Milk  Can  Be  Sold! 

In  the  Rochester  market  where  a 
milk  promotion  campaign  has  been 
under  way  for  a  year  it  is  felt  that  it 
has  shown  that  more  milk  can  be  sold 
in  fresh  fluid  form.  An  analysis  of  the 
figures  on  April  production  and  sales 
shows  that  while  production  was  three 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  year,  Class  1 
sales  were  up  five  per  cent.  Another 
way  of  putting  it  is  this:  The  increased 
production  over  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  reduced  the  uniform  price  5.6  per 
cent,  but  the  added  Class  1  sales  in¬ 
creased  it  8.1  per  cent.  It  is  anybody’s 
guess  how  much  the  actual  net  figure 
might  have  been  without  the  upward 
trend  in  consumption.  The  larger 
amount  in  the  manufacturing  classes 
would  have  reduced  the  uniform  price 
more  than  the  5.6  per  cent.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  Fred  H.  Snyder  of 
Churchville,  president  of  the  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency,  figures  it.  He 
says  “We  have  shown  that  money 
spent  for  milk  advertising  is  good 
every  month,  not  just  in  June  dairy 
month.” 

Farm  Work  Late 

Good  rains  during  the  first  week  in 
June  gave  farming  in  Western  New 
York  a  much  needed  lift.  Following  a 
late,  wet  and  cold  season,  farmers  were 


STUDY  APPLE  DU  SI  NESS 
MILK  SALES  ARE  UP 
SPRING  WORK  DELAYED 

York,  but  the  extent  is  not  yet  certain. 
Several  mornings  in  late  May  tempera¬ 
tures  dropped  to  danger  points.  Rains 
and  cloudy  weather  restricted  bees 
until  almost  the  last  of  the  blossom 
season,  then  good  weather  gave  them 
a  quick  chance  to  operate. 

The  southern  peach  crop  is  reported 
cut  20  per  cent  by  frost  and  there  was 
some  damage  to  apples  in  the  North¬ 
west.  But  most  serious  losses  reported 
are  to  the  sour  cherry  crop  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  The  crop  is  said 
to  have  been  cut  one  third.  This  should 
have  some  effect  on  the  market  in 
Western  New  York,  second  largest 
cherry  area. 

Lloyd  A.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the 
State  Cherry  Growers’  Association, 
says  checks  by  reliable  sources  indi¬ 
cate  damage  in  Michigan  may  be  even 
greater  than  first  reported.  Northern 
Michigan  last  year  produced  two-thirds 
of  the  qtate’s  crop;  and  in  that  area 
temperatures  down  near  20  are  said  to 
have  taken  50  per  cent  of  the  buds. 

Sweet  t  orn  Cut 

J.  S.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the  State 
Canning  Crops  Growers’  Cooperative, 
reports  negotiations  with  processors 
for  tomato  contracts  turned  out  fairly 
well.  But  “no  progress”  was  made  in 
countering  processors’  terms  on  sweet 
corn.  Accordingly,  the  association  vot¬ 
ed  to  approve  contracts  offered  by  pro¬ 
cessors,  with  a  cut  of  10  per  cent  from 
last  year.  Large  holdings  of  sweet  corn, 
especially  in  the  cheaper  grades,  are 
said  to  have  prompted  processors  to 
cut  both  prices  and  acreage. 

More  Milk  Vonding 

Recently  I  was  in  Washington  with 
some  farm  writers.  Secretary  Benson 
told  us  that  milk  vending  machines 
were  being  installed  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
buildings.  He  got  the  idea  in  Ithaca 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

We  heard  all  the  political  angles  of 
the  farm  program  controversy  and 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  out  of  Congress  will 
be  a  compromise.  The  high-price-sup- 
port  bloc  seems  to  be  pretty  sure.  One 
suggestion  we  heard  from  Congress¬ 
man  Cooley,  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  agriculture  comhiittee,  was: 
“Let’s  take  90  per  cent  supports  out 
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of  politics  by  extending  them  through 
1956.  In  that  way  they  will  not  be  an 
issue  in  the  next  election.” 

You  get  a  slant  on  that  House  com¬ 
mittee  from  this  incident:  The  budget 
bureau  directed  the  Department  of  Ag. 
riculture  to  cut  five  per  cent.  The  de¬ 
partment  asked  its  various  bureaus  to 
cut  wherever  practical.  The  Office  of 
Information  of  the  USDA  found  that 
it  was  being  charged  about  8400,000  a 
year  for  issuing  the  annual  yearbook. 
The  office  thought  that  the  book  was 
not  part  of  its  informational  work,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  had  few  copies  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  Most  copies  are  distributed  by 
members  of  Congress.  The  office  decid 
ed  to  drop  the  yearbook  for  one  year. 
The  House  committee  put  it  back  in 
the  budget! 

Rood  Neighbors! 

York  Knapp,  farmer  and  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Kendall  in  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty,  like  other  fanners  was  delayed  by 
wet  weather  in  getting  on  his  land. 
Finally  the  sun  shone  and  he  got  13 
acres  plowed.  Then  his  tractor  rolled 
over  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Albion 
hospital  with  broken  bones  and  other 
internal  injuries.  Sunday  morning 
about  7  o’clock  neighbors  began  arriv¬ 
ing  until  there  were  22  of  them,  with 
15  tractors  and  other  equipment.  They 
plowed  19  more  acres,  fitted  and  plant¬ 
ed  32  acres  of  oats. 

It  was  agreed  that  neighbors  will 
care  for  his  crops  and  there  will  be  a 
“bee”  at  harvest  time.  The  whole  op¬ 
eration  was  spontaneous — one  of  those 
things  that  happens  in  the  country 
when  a  good  neighbor  has  hard  luck. 

— L.  B.  Sheffington 

—  A.  A.  — 

II  FAILS  CAMPAIGN 

.  Ralph  L.  Culver,  Laceyville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairy  farmer  and  long-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  1954  Chairman  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  June  Dairy  Month  cam¬ 
paign.  He  is  getting  the  cooperation  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations  in 
the  campaign  to  spur  the  consumption 
of  milk  in  the  Keystone  State. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Adding  fertilizer  to  soil  cuts  down 
the  amount  of  water  needed  to  grow  a 
bushel  of  corn.  A  Missouri  experiment 
revealed  that  when  300  pounds  of 
3-12-12,  plus  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
side-dressing  were  added  to  a  field,  a 
bushel  of  corn  grew  on  5,100  gallons 
of  water:  Unfertilized  acreage  required 
21,000  gallons  per  bushel. 


much  farther  than  usual  behind  in 
their  work.  It  was  late  May  before 
most  of  the  oats  were  planted.  Because 
of  the  compaction  of  earlier  heavy 
rains,  followed  by  continual  drying 
winds,  plowing  on  many  fields  had  be¬ 
come  difficult.  Just  about  the  time 
some  farmers  were  ready  to  quit  and 
wait  for  rain,  several  good  rains  came 
and  were  readily  absorbed  into  the 
ground. 

Corn  planting  is  well  along  as  this 
is  written,  although  much  of  it  is  go¬ 
ing  in  later  than  in  several  years.  Pas¬ 
ture  growth  is  now  in  high  gear,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  period  when  cold  nights  prac¬ 
tically  stopped  growth.  Wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  fields  look  very  good,  although 
some  still  show  the  effects  of  too  much 
rain  earlier.  Grass  silage  operations  are 
in  full  swing. 

Cherry  Crop  I  Til 

Fruit  growers  had  an  unusually 
rough  spring.  Rain  and  threats  of  rain 
heightened  the  danger  of  apple  scab, 
brown  rot  of  peaches  and  cherries.  Ex¬ 
tra  good  spray  coverage  was  called 
for  and  in  many  orchards  wet  soil 
hampered  operations.  Reports  are  that 
where  a  good  job  of  spraying  was  done 
it  was  effective. 

There  are  scattered  reports  of  frost 
damage  to  peaches  in  Western  New 


Your  garden  get  weedy?  Don't  overlook  the  lazy  man's  hoe  and  cultivator— faithful 
old  mulch.  This  squash-and-pumpkin  patch  is  already  being  over-run  with  weeds,  but 
they'll  be  quickly  smothered  out  by  the  mulch  being  applied  five  inches  deep  around 
the  hills.  It's  shavings  and  old  hay  from  the  cow  barn's  bedding  corner. 

Besides  choking  out  weeds,  such  mulch  helps  preserve  summertime  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  adds  to  fertility  as  it  decomposes. 

Only  precaution  is  that  heavy  layers  of  sawdust  or  shavings,  while  decomposing, 
may  temporarily  remove  too  much  nitrogen  from  poor  soil  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  scattering  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer — for  example  V2  pound  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate,  or  3  Vi  pounds  of  5-10-5  per  bushel  of  sawdust. 
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’.'QUESTION 


Does  it  pay  to  side-dress  potatoes  with 


nitrogen? 

Tests  show  that  in  a  normal  season 
the  practice  is  not  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  that  is,  assuming  you  put  on 
enough  fertilizer  when  you  planted 
them.  It  may  pay  where  potatoes  are 
planted  on  light  soil  and  where  you 
have  very  heavy  rainfall  early  in  the 
season. 

What  are  the  directions  for  using 
Crag  Herbicide  1  on  strawberries? 

First,  a  couple  of  don’ts!  Don’t  put 
it  on  after  you  set  out  new  plants  until 
after  they  become  well  established. 
Don’t  put  it  on  the  year  they  are  to 
bear  fruit.  After  the  new  planting  has 
been  set  and  established,  hoe  the  patch 
and  perhaps  use  a  rake  to  smooth  it, 
and  then  a  couple  of  days  afterward, 
spray  it  with  Crag  Herbicide.  This  will 
usually  be  around  the  middle  of  May 
or  maybe  earlier.  You  do  the  same 
thing  a  month  or  six  weeks  later.  The 
Crag  Herbicide  is  a  “pre-merge”  spray 
which  kills  the  weed  seeds  as  they 
germinate  in  the  soil. 

Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  prevent 
the  formation  of  seed  stalks  on  rhubarb? 

You  cannot  prevent  them  entirely 
but  there  is  less  tendency  for  them  to 
be  produced  when  rhubarb  is  heavily 
fertilized  so  that  it  is  growing  rapidly. 
It  is  natural  for  any  plant,  when  the 
going  gets  tough,  to  start  producing 
seed  for  the  survival  of  the  species.  You 
should,  of  course,  cut  seed  stalks  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  start. 

How  much  would  it  cost  in  round  figures 
to  irrigate  an  orchard  and  how  much 
water  is  needed? 

One  authority  says  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  equipment  to  irrigate  an  or¬ 


chard  is  around  $150  an  acre  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  a  well  or  storage  for 
water.  If  we  assume  10%  depreciation 
that  would  be  $15  an  acre  a  year  plus 
$10  to  $15  for  power  and  labor,  or  a 
total  cost  per  acre  yer  year  of  $25  to 
$30. 

It  takes  27,000  gallons  of  water  to 
put  an  inch  on  an  acre.  There  is  no  pur¬ 
pose  in  putting  in  equipment  unless  you 
have  an  ample  supply  of  water  when 
you  need  it. 

Is  there  any  chemical  that  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  hay  to  help  cure  it  in  the  barn? 

Some  claims  have  been  made  for 
products  to  be  added  when  hay  is  put 
in,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
reports  from  colleges  or  experiment 
stations  indicating  favorable  results 
from  their  use. 

I  would  like  some  information  on  how 
to  construct  a  dairy  barn  floor  so  that  it 
will  pass  creamery  inspection  yet  at  the 
same  time  will  not  be  slippery  when  it 
is  dry. 

After  the  fresh  concrete  is  in  place, 
it  should  be  smoothed  down  with  a 
wood  float  and  not  with  a  steel  trowel. 
After  the  concrete  is  smoothed  down 
with  a  wood  float,  it  can  be  further 
roughened  by  having  a  barn  broom 
pulled  across  its  surface.  This  treat¬ 
ment  makes  the  floor  rough  enough  for 
cows  to  have  secure  footings  but  it  is 
smooth  and  even  and  should  not  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  any  inspector. — Paul  Hoff 

I  have  been  growing  some  roses  and 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results.  A  friend  told  me  that  I  did  not 
give  enough  attention  to  preparing  the 
soil. 

Following  are  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  soil  for  roses  as  recommended  by 


Alfred  Boicourt  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

“There  are  no  short  cuts  in  prepar¬ 
ing  soil  for  roses.  Deep  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  pays  off  in  healthier  plants  and 
more  flowers.  The  new  rose  bush  for¬ 
tunately  has  plenty  of  stored  food  to 
give  its  first  blooms.  After  that  the 
rose  may  go  down  hill  unless  conditions 
are  right  in  the  soil. 

“How  deep  should  you  prepare  the 
soil?  If  you  are  planting  several  roses 
in  a  bed,  dig  the  entire  bed  at  least  to 
18  inches  deep — two  feet  is  better.  Re¬ 
move  the  soil  from  the  bed.  If  soil  is 
poor,  discard  it  and  replace  with  good 
soil  mixture.  Where  good  loam  is  not 
available,  you  may  add  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  such  as  peat  moss 
and  compost. 

Add  both  peat  moss  and  compost  if 
available.  The  compost  will  provide 
nutrients  whereas  peat  mo§s  will  im¬ 
prove  the  aeration  and  moisture  hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  soil.  Add  1  bushel 
of  peat  moss  and  1  bushel  of  compost 
to  every  3  bushels  of  soil.  At  the  same 
time  add  a  5-10-10  fertilizer  or  one 
having  a  similar  analysis  at  the  rate 
of  5  pounds  per  100  square  feet.  Mix 
all  ingredients  thoroughly  before  shov¬ 
eling  the  mixture  back  into  the  bed.” 

Is  the  late  blight  that  attacks  tomatoes 
the  same  disease  that  affects  potatoes? 

There  are  two  strains  of  late  blight, 
one  that  usually  affects  potatoes  and 
one  that  lives  on  tomatoes.  However, 
both  can  live  on  and  do  damage  to  both 
crops. 

How  much  better  is  grass  silage  than 
hay  as  a  source  of  Vitamin  A? 

Tests  in  Vermont  show  that  5  pounds 
of  grass  silage  contain  as  much  vitamin 
A  as  18  pounds  of  corn  silage  or  tim¬ 
othy  hay. 

How  much  increase  has  there  been  in 
efficiency  of  growing  potatoes? 

The  work  to  grow  an  acre  has  stayed 
about  the  same,  but  bushels  per  acre 
have  about  tripled,  therefore,  a  man 
now  produces  about  3  times  as  many 
potatoes  per  hour  worked  as  he  did 
thirty  years  ago. 


PICNICKING 


QoochjJ 


THE  FIRST  rule  for  a  successful  picnic  is  not  to 
forget  the  lunch.  Your  picnic  will  be  an  utter 
failure  if  you  discover  your  lunch  baskets  and  the 
thermos  jug  of  ice-cold  lemonade  are  fifty-seven 
miles  away  sitting  on  your  own  back  steps. 

If  you  have  small  children  in  your  family,  spread 
the  tablecloth  as  near  as  possible  to  the  creek,  for 
by  thus  doing  you  will  be  close  at  hand  to  pull  the 
youngsters  out  of  the  water.  They’re  sure  to  find 
the  creek  and  fall  in  anyway,  so  make  things  as 
convenient  as  possible. 

Never  take  a  lemon  meringue  or  a  custard  pie  on 
a  picnic.  The  reason  is  obvious:  a  picnic  pie  is  too 
likely  to  be  sat  upon.  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  once 
a  custard  pie  is  sat  upon,  it  is  no  longer  edible;  on 
the  other  hand,  an  apple  or  apricot  pie  with  a  rather 
tough  crust  will  stand  quite  a  bit  of  kicking  around. 


Ants  in  the  potato  salad  will  not  be  too  bother¬ 
some  if  you  put  celery  seed  in  the  salad  dressing. 
So  long  as  everybody  thinks  he  is  eating  celery  seed, 
the  flavor  of  the  potato  salad  will  be  rather  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pismires. 

A  vicious  bull  will  liven  up  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  very  humdrum  outing.  If  a  snorting  bull  starts 
after  you,  just  lace  your  fingers  together  around  a 
sizable  sapling  and  whirl  around  the  tree  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  ahead  of  the  pursuing  bovine.  In  time  the  en¬ 
raged  critter  will  become  discouraged  and  go  off 
somewhere  and  start  chewing  his  cud. 

Someone  is  sure  to  ask  this  question:  “What  shall 
I  do  if  a  bull  attacks  me  and  there  is  no  tree  near 
by?” 

The  answer:  If  you  run  fast  enough  and  far 
enough,  you’ll  find  a  tree. 


Choose  your  SILO 


As  you’d  choose 

a  WIFE 

You  live 

with  BOTH 

The  rest  of 

your  LIFE 


Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for 
your  farm  is  easy  when  you  let  a 
Craine  Silo  Specialist  help  you !  Your 
Craineman  has  the  experience — and 
FIVE  TYPES  of  CRAINE  SILOS 
— to  answer  any  feeding  problem. 
And — whether  you  select  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo, 
or  the  economical  Craine  Woodstave, 
you  may  be  sure  of  years  of  silo  satis¬ 
faction  and  profitable  feeding! 

Write  for  Facts  about  the  complete 
line  of  farm-proven  Craine  Silos. 
Craine,  Inc..  624  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  your  silo  from 
/-daikic'c  camoik  fivf 


S<Zve  SAFELY  Sp  Tttciii 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $66,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  Find  my  first  deposit  of  S  - - 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below.  . 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


Address. 
Town  — 


.  State. 
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COMPOST 

50c  A  TON 

EASILY  MADE  FROM  WASTE  MATERIAL 

Burkleigh  Compost  Activator  Is  entirely  nat¬ 
ural;  organic.  Makes  sweet,  earthy  compost 
trom  leaves,  grass  clippings,  garden  waste ,  hay. 
straw,  sawdust,  manures  if  available.  A  little 
does  much.  Keeps  full  strength  until  used 
Send  only  $1.  for  enough  to  activate  up  to 
two  tons,  plus  complete  instructions  including 
'SECRETS  OF  SAWDUST"  and  special  32-page 
Booklet,  "GARDENING  IN  GOD’S  WAY." 
ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY.  We  pay  delivery 

BURKLEIGH  CO.,  Dept.  CR,  Towson,  Md 
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A  profusely  illustrated  bulletin 
called  CHOP  THE  CROP  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  about  making, 
storing,  and  feeding  grass  silage  and 
about  barn  curing  of  long  hay.  You 
can  get  a  copy  from  your  local  Case 
dealer  or  on  request  to  J.  I.  CASE 
COMPANY,  Racine,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

The  PETZOLD  EQUIPMENT  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  of  Owego,  recently  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  result  of  continued 
expansion  in  business  and  number  of 
customers.  The  main  offices  are  5th 
Avenue  just  East  of  Owego,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  new  office  and  service  center 
were  opened  at  703  North  Street,  En- 
dicott.  The  Petzold  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany  was  founded  m  1946. 

*  *  *  / 


THE  GLF  is  sponsoring  crop  demon* 
strations  conducted  by  FFA  Chapters 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  New 
York  State  alone,  90  FFA  Chapters 
are  holding  such  demonstrations  this 
year.  GLF  Service  Agencies  in  the 
areas  are  supplying  each  Chapter 
with  $30  worth  of  materials. 

*  *  * 


The  New  Dearborn  Adjusto-Flex  Disc 
Harrow  makes  possible  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ideal  seed  beds  in  almost  any 
soil.  A  flexible  frame,  lift-type  tan¬ 
dem  disc  harrow,  this  new  implement 
combines  frame  flexibility,  depth  and 
pitch  control  and  adjustable  angling 
of  disc  gangs,  while  retaining  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  covering  ability  of  rigid 
frame  harrows. 


Borden  Company  plant  showing 
AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY'S  fibre 
milk  containers  being  fed  from  a  half 
pint  Canco  milk  filling  machine  to  the 
automatic  packer.  The  new  packer, 
which  is  timed  to  the  speed  of  the 
filling  machine,  handles  60  half 
pints  in  each  case  loading.  The  filled 
fibr9  cartons  enter  the  packer  in 
groups  of  five  and  are  elevated  as 
subsequent  tiers  of  five  containers 
are  inserted  into  the  packer.  When 
all  tiers  are  inserted,  the  case  is 
placed  against  a  trip-lever  of  the 
packer  and  the  containers  are  autb- 
matically  pushed  into  the  delivery 
case. 

*  *  * 


THE  VIRGINIA  SMELTING  COM¬ 
PANY  of  West  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has 
developed  a  new  method  for  apply¬ 
ing  sulphur  dioxide  under  pressure 
to  grass  silage.  Formerly,  cylinders 
of  the  gas  under  pressure  were  taken 
into  the  silo  and  the  gas  released 
through  a  probe  which  was  inverted 
in  various  spots  in  the  silage  as 
various  layers  were  added. 

The  new  method  is  to  invert  a  cyl¬ 
inder  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  a  rack 
close  to  the  blower  and  use  a  copper 
tube  to  take  it  to  the  intake  blower. 

»  *  * 


A  new  material  for  fly  control  is 
called  Diazinon.  The  manufacturer, 
GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMI¬ 
CALS  of  89  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
8,  N.  Y.,  announces  that  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  has  now  been  approved. 
Though  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
animals  or  in  dairy  barns,  food  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  or  human  dwellings, 
it  is  intended  for  non-dairy  barns, 
sheds  and  poultry  houses. 


Thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
country,  especially  children,  suffer 
from  an  iodine  deficiency  disease 
called  simple  goiter.  Yet  if  everyone 
followed  the  example  of  this  mother 
and  daughter  and  had  their  "eyes  on 
iodized,"  simple  goiter  would  be 
practically  eliminated. 


THE  AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  at  Crystal 
Lake,  Illinois,  is  introducing  a  new 
mow  drying  system  for  hay.  It  is 
made  up  of  steel  channel-formed  duct 
frames  which  hold  1-inch  by  3-inch 
boards  spaced  2  inches  apart.  The 
system  can  be  assembled  in  .less  than 
one  day  by  one  man.  Fans  up  to  46 
inches  are  designed  to  provide  sur¬ 
plus  air  delivery. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS  of  Malden,  Mass., 
is  now  using  bulk  feed  delivery.  If 
began  in  a  small  way  three  years 
ago.  A  second  truck,  an  8-ton  unit 
was  added  in  the  fall  of  1952,  and 
today  the  standard  unit  has  an  8  to 
10-ton  capacity,  is  partitioned  to 
carry  up  to  three  different  kinds  of 
feed  and  has  an  enclosed  auger-type 
conveyor  which  can  be  extended  to  a 
height  of  22  feet. 

*  *  * 

THE  U.  S.  FORGE  AND  FOUN¬ 
DRY  COMPANY  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
has  developed  a  concrete  mixer  which 
is  operated  by  a  tractor  power  take¬ 
off.  It  is  called  the  Tractormix  con¬ 
crete  mixer. 
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l'#LE  POULTRY  HOUSES 
Cut  Building  Costs  ■>  i  »■  »"■■■ 


ARE  you  planning  to  build  a  new 
poultry  building  this  year?  If  so, 
why  not  consider  a  pole  poultry  house. 
Recently  when  Hugh  Cosline  and  I 
were  in  Onondaga  County  (See  page  8) 
we  saw  one  pole  brooder  house  in  op¬ 
eration  and  another  being  built.  This 
type  of  house  seems  to  be  popular  in 
this  state  nowadays. 

The  reason  why  poultrymen  are 
building  pole  houses  is  because  they 
can  usually  be  built  with  less  cost  with 
farm  materials  and  farm  labor.  When 
properly  constructed,  a  pole  house  will 
provide  fairly  satisfactory  housing  for 
many  years.  The  term  ‘‘pole  house” 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  support 
and  sometimes  the  frame  of  the  roof 
are  made  from  peeled  poles  and  rough 
sawed  lumber  from  the  woodlot. 

Almost  any  size  pole  house  can  be 
built,  but  construction  is  limited  to  one 
story. 

The  roof  is  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  expensive  part  of  a 
pole  house.  It  must  be  well  constructed. 
The  poles  used  in  supporting  the  roof 
may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood  but,  other 
than  locust  and  red  cedar,  they  must  be 
treated  with  an  approved  wood  pre¬ 
servative  to  a  point  a  foot  above  the 
ground  level.  The  poles  are  set  three 
feet  in  the  ground  and  spaced  eight 
feet  apart  on  the  outside  walls  to  resist 
pressure  of  the  wind.  Those  on  the  in¬ 
side  can  be  further  apart, 

In  constructing  the  roof,  sawn  rafters 
should  be  lapped  and  spiked  to  elimi¬ 
nate  fitting,  and  speed  construction. 
The  end  rafters  are  cut  and  butted, 
rather  than  lapped  to  make  it  easier  to 
face  the  ends.  All  purlins  are  cut,  fitted 
and  braced  in  place. 

Matched  lumber,  rough  lumber  with 
battens,  metal  sheets,  baled  hay  or 
straw  may  be  used  for  siding.  When 
baled  hay  or  straw  is  used,  the  rafters 
should  project  over  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  house  at  least  3  feet  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  baled  material,  and  planks 
should  be  placed  under  the  bales  on 
the  ground.  Hay  and  straw  have  the 
disadvantage  of  harboring  rats  and 
mice  and  are  not  as  durable  as  other 
materials. 

The  floor  may  be  dirt  or  concrete. 
Ample  drainage  should  be  provided 
around  the  building  to  keep  water  away 
from  the  floor.  An  18-inch  tar-treated 
metal  strip  sunk  into  the  ground  and 


fastened  to  the  posts  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  around  the  outside  of 
the  building  will  be  helpful  in  keeping 
out  water  and  rats. 

A  few  inches  of  gravel  make  a  de- 
>  sirable  covering  for  a  dirt  floor,  but  a 
concrete  floor  makes  cleaning  and  sani¬ 
tation  better.  It  is  desirable  to  arrange 
to  have  wide  doors  on  the  ends  of  the 
building  so  that  a  truck  can  be  driven 
into  it  for  various  purposes. 

Approximately  1  foot  of  window 
space  is  needed  for  each  30  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  The  windows  should  be 
located  equally  around  the  building  to 
give  maximum  distribution  of  light.  A 
double-paned  window  is  very  good  as 
this  prevents  loss  of  heat.  This  also 
helps  the  ventilation  problem. 

The  equipment  and  ventilation  are 
the  same  as  for  any  laying  house.  A 
plan  and  bill  of  material  for  a  96’  x  48’ 
pole  poultry  house  can  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Poultry  Department, 
Rice  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

POULTRY  MEETING 

This  year  the  annual  Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together  will  be  held  at  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  dates 
are  July  7  and  8.  This  event  has  been 
well  attended  in  recent  years  and  will 
be  well  worth  the  time  of  any  poultry- 
man.  We  suggest  that  you  mark  the 
date  on  your  calendar. 

—  a. a.  — 


TOTAL  FEED  PER  100  LAYERS 


Average 
size  of 
hen 

40%  Prod. 

50%  Prod. 

60%  Prod. 

70%  Prod. 

4  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

7  lbs. 

22-24  lbs. 

24-26  lbs. 

26-28  lbs. 

28-30  lbs. 

24-26  lbs. 

26-28  lbs. 

28-30  lbs. 

30-32  lbs. 

26-28  lbs. 

28-30  lbs. 

30-32  lbs. 

33-35  lbs. 

28-30  lbs. 

30-32  lbs. 

32-34  lbs. 

35-37  lbs. 

- A.  A.  - 


How  much  space  will  100  pounds  of 
laying  mash  occupy? 

The  engineers  tell  me  that  30  pounds 
of  mash  will  occupy  about  one  cubic 
foot  of  space-  This  would  be  about 
1,728  cubic  inches.  A  hundred  pounds 
would  be  3%  times  this  amount  or 
5,760  cubic  inches  or  3%  cubic  feet.  Of 
course,  the  amount  of  space  would  vary 
with  the  mash  mixture.  There  might  be 
a  variation  from  25  to  35  pounds  to  a 
cubic  foot.— L.  M.  Hurd. 


Fred  Fenton,  Conway,  N.  H.,  starts  the  chicks  he  won  for  his  letter  in  the  National 
4-H  Club  contest  on  "My  experience  with  New  Hampshires"  sponsored  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Club  of  America.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roper,  4-H  Club  Agent  offers  congratula¬ 
tions  and  assistance. 
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What’s  Your  Hobby? 


*£ette/te  fatpv 


makes  articles 
from  felt 

MY  HOBBY  is  making  articles  from 
felt  (old  and  new  felt).  It  started 
this  way: 

After  assisting  at  a  rummage  sale 
held  for  our  church  in  the  town  where 
we  formerly  lived,  someone  handed  me 
an  old  felt  hat  and  said,  “Can’t  you 
make  something  out  of  this?”  I  cut  out 
thetcrown,  then  cut  the  brim  into  nar¬ 
row  strips  which  I  made  into  two  large 
bows,  and  sewed  on  each  side  of  the 
crown.  A  very  becoming  hat  resulted. 

This  was  followed  by  my  friends  and 
relatives  saving  their  old  hats  of  all 
colors,  and  I  in  turn  cut  and  trimmed 
all  sorts  of  hats  or  calots.  I  found  felt 
so  fascinating  to  work  with  that  I 
bought  new  felt  and  made  bags  of  all 
colors,  stuffed  animals,  and  lapel  pins. 

After  showing  my  finished  articles  to 
friends  and  giving  demonstrations  to 
various  groups  to  show  what  could  be 
done  with  felt  old  and  new,  I  was  able 
to  take  orders  and  sell  some. 

My  husband  is  retired  and  we  have 
built  a  small  home  in  the  country.  He 
enjoys  working  in  his  garden  and  with 
flowers,  while  I  keep  busy  with  my 


Our  deadend 

housework  and  make  felt  articles  in 
my  spare  time. 

I  find  it  a  most  pleasing  pastime.  I 
am  a  graduate  nurse  of  the  year  1908 
and  am  68  years  of  age. — Mrs.  Willis  B. 
Coleman ,  “ Sunnybank” ,  Roxbury,  Conn. 

WITH  CAR  AAR  CAMERA 

UR  children  were  through  school 
and  away  and  my  school  teaching 
days  were  nearly  ended  when  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  I  needed  a  hobby  to  give  zest  to 
my  life.  Then  Henry  R.  Head  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  sold  me  an  Eastman  Kodak 
which  did  the  trick.  Although  I  had 
never  pressed  the  shutter  release  to  a 
camera  before,  my  interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy  rapidly  increased,  as  did  my  ac¬ 
quisition  of  equipment. 

My  husband,  then  alive,  constructed 
a  dark  room  in  the  basement  where  I 
developed  film  and  printed  and  enlarg¬ 
ed  pictures.  During  the  Second  World 
War  I  did  some  portrait  work  which 
helped  pay  for  photo  supplies  and  other 
expenses. 

For  the  last  ten  yeais  my  hobby  has 
included  printing  my  Christmas  cards. 
However,  more  time  is  spent  taking 
pictures  to  enlarge,  color  with  photo 
oils,  mount,  and  frame  in  suitable  mold- 


A  4|IJ1€K  WII  EASY  WAY  TO 
CLEAN  A  HENHOUSE 


this  tree  sprayer  connected  with  a  hose  to  the  water  line  in  the  coop  and  pfugged-in 
f°r  electric  power,  is  doing  the  scrubbing,  cleaning  and  washing  for  chicken  farmer, 
•k  Grossman,  shown  here  at  work  on  sections  of  nests  in  the  yard. 


CLEANING  chicken  coops  after  the 
flock  is  out  on  the  range,  or  clean¬ 
ing  a  barn  from  rafters  to  floor  when 
the  herd  is  going  outdoors,  is  a  chore 
no  one  looks  forward  to. 

J.  Grossman  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  has 
come  up  with  an  idea  that  puts  an  end 
to  scrubbing  and  scraping  and  saves 
time  and  labor.  Since  his  laying  flock 
numbers  over  15,000  hens,  his  earlyr 
summer  cleaning. made  work  for  sev¬ 
eral  men  so  he  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Now  he  loads  an  orchard-type  spray¬ 
er  on  the  back  of  his  truck  and  brings 
it  to  the  door  of  his  coops.  With  this 
sprayer,  which  delivers  a  strong  flow 
of  water  under  pressure,  he  finds  that 
he  can  do  the  same  work  better,  quick¬ 
er,  and  all  by  himself  or  with  one  man. 
Dust,  dirt,  droppings,  bedding,  loose 
feathers,  everything  is  scoured  and 
carried  off.  The  nozzle  reaches  rip  into 
the  rafters,  gets  into  every  corner, 
thoroughly  washes  walls,  windows, 
doors,  roosts,  floors,  water  fountains 
and  automatic  feed  conveyors  and 
leaves  the  coops  and  barns  “hospital 
clean”  inside  and  out. 

Some  of  Mr.  Grossman’s  neighbors 
like  his  idea  so  much  that  they  are 
trying  orchard-type  sprayers  on  their 
own  farms. 


— Photos  by  Michelin 

Water  fountains,  floors,  automatic  feed 
conveyors,  every  square  inch  is  flushed 
by  this  sprayer  and  left  spic  and  span. 


Protect  Your  Grain  Profits 


With  A  Steel  Grain  Bin 


If  you  want  complete  satisfaction  in  solving 
your  grain  storage  problem — buy  Buckeye  or 
Silver  Shield  Silo  Type  Crain  Bins.  Ruggedly 
built,  durable,  easily  erected,  low  maintenance 
cost,  easy  to  fill,  no  waste  space — a  premium 
storage  product.  Many  sizes  available.  Costs 
reasonable  Strong  steel  structure  makes  them 
rat  proof,  weather-proof,  rodent  proof,  light  • 
ning  proof. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Steel  Grain  Bins. 

Name  - - - 

Address  - 

City  - 


ing.  These  pictures  have,  provided  me 
with  gifts  for  my  friends,  and  I  have 
sold  a  great  many  to  people  who  want 
ed  them  for  themselves  or  as  gifts. 

This  work  has  given  me  an  excuse 
to  take  my  camera  and  drive  around 
the  country  in  search  of  beauty  spots, 
unusual  and  unique  scenes  of  land  or 
water,  and  in  fact  anything  that  at¬ 
tracts  my  attention  and  is  worth  re¬ 
membering.  When  I  take  a  trip,  my 
camera  is  my  first  thought. 

I  am  conceited  enough  to  believe  that 
some  of  my  pictures  of  local  scenes 
may  help  to  make  places  in  Tioga 
County  live  for  children  now  dwelling 
in  this  area,  when  they  are  grown  and 
move  to  other  localities. 

This  hobby  has  taught  me  to  be  neat 
and  orderly  in  the  dark  room,  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  appreciate  beauty  and  struc¬ 
ture  in  nature;  to  be  particular  about 
picture  composition,  and  to  be  color 
conscious.  Last  but  not  least,  it  has 
helped  me  to  make  friends  among  all 
classes  of  people.  Therefore  my  hobby 
has  widened  my  interest  in  life  in  every 
way,  and  without  doubt,  my  health  has 
been  improved  by  it. 

Because  of  my  age,  my  dark  room 
work  is  now  limited.  Notwithstanding 
this  I  can  assure  you  that  photography 
is  a  fine  hobby  for  the  youngsters,  the 
“oldsters,”  and  for  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  There  is  nothing  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  healthful  than  to  start  out  on 
a  clear  crisp  fall  day  with  car  and 
camera  to  capture  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside.  Then  when  winter  comes 
and  closes  in,  there  are  the  pictures  to 
arouse  memories  of  other  seasons. 

—  Mrs.  Myra  E.  Howland ,  Berkshire, 
N.  Y. 

"MOM’S  WEEDS” 

HAVE  a  hobby  which  requires  no 
outlay  of  money  and  has  added  im¬ 
measurably  to  my  ability  to  see  my 
surroundings.  It  is  the  study  of  wild 
flowers,  particularly  those  of  my  own 
township.  To  my  family,  it  is  “Mom’s 
weeds,”  taut  while  they  poke  fun  at  my 
bouquets,  and  once  in  a  while  are  irri¬ 
tated  when  I  ask  to  stop  on  a  Sunday’s 
drive,  I  think  they  enjoy  it  too. 

My  collection  began  as  pressed  flow¬ 
ers,  but  over  a  period  of  years  I  found 
that  the  colors  faded  and  the  specimens 
became  too  brittle  to  handle  even  when 
carefully  mounted.  This  year  I  have  be¬ 
gun  a  color  photograph  collection  and 
am  cataloging  interesting  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  each  picture  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  hooks. 

A  favorite  place  to  hunt  wild  flowers, 
or  weeds  if  you  like,  is  a  little  used 
railroad  track.  It  is  easy  walking, 
many  varieties  grow  there,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  specimens  stand  out  clearly  in 
many  cases.  It  is  strange  how  blind  one 
can  be  to  the  beauties  of  a  common 
weed.  Not  many  farmers  have  stopped 
to  sniff  the  sweet  perfume  of  a  Canada 
thistle  as  they  swing  a  scythe,  and  few 
can  name  as  common  a  flower  as  joe- 
pye  weed. 

All  that  is  needed  to  ride  my  hobby  is 
curiosity,  an  occasional  half  hour  to 
spend  out  of  doors,  and  a  borrowed 
library  book. — Mrs.  J.  Sanford  Ct'oss, 
Kyserike ,  N.  Y. 

LIKES  TO  WRITE 

IKE  Mrs.  Mary  Cushing  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  issue  of  your  paper,  writ¬ 
ing  is  my  hobby.  Contests  which  call 
for  a  last  line  of  “twenty-five  words  or 
less,”  or  a  jingle  to  be  completed,  have 
been  profitable  many  times  for  me. 

I  write  a  column  of  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  happenings  for  a  local  newspaper, 
have  written  feature  articles  with  my 
own  by-line,  and  have  just  sold  my* 
second  article  to  a  nationally  known 
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magazine. 

I  am  a  country  doctor’s  wife  with 
plenty  to  do  all  day  long,  but  writing 
is  the  pleasure  I  have  when  the  day’s 
work  is  done.  —  Mrs.  H.  B.  Shearer, 
Worcester,  Penna. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SUMMER  1954 

Fresh  Air  Good 
Prevention  For  Air  Sac 

Air  Sac  or  Chronic 
Respiratory  Disease  is 
giving  a  lot  of  poul- 
trymen  fits.  I  think 
you  cart  help  prevent 
air  sac  in  your  pullets 
by  getting  them  on 
range  at  8  weeks  of  age  and  inoculating  them 
at  9  or  10  weeks  of  age  for  bronchitis.  (If  you 
are  in  an  area  where  you  have  to  inoculate 
for  bronchitis.) 

If  you  have  to  grow  your  pullets  inside,  I 
suggest  that  you  inoculate  for  bronchitis  at  8 
weeks  of  age.  Open  up  the  windows  as  much 
as  possible  and  keep  the  brooder  heat  on  to 
prevent  “piling  up."  Give  them  lots  of  fresh 
air.  It  helps  prevent  air  sac — it  helps  cure  it 
if  your  pullets  catch  it.  Floor  space:  1  sq.  ft. 
per  pullet  first  8  weeks,  2  sq.  ft.  8  to  16  weeks, 
if  raised  indoors. 

There  are  some  good  drugs  for  curing  air  sac 
but  I  don’t  feel  qualified  to  advise  you  on 
which  one  to  use.  Anything  that  gets  pullets 
eating  and  feeling  happy  helps. 

In  regard  to  Newcastle:  This  year  we  vac¬ 
cinated  at  day-old  and  will  vaccinate  again  as 
they  start  to  comb  up  a  little.  Whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong.  I’m  not  100%  sure. 

Good  luck  to  you. 

TTfowac  ‘&a6cac& 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


For  CHICKS 

You  Can  Count  On 

BUY  MARSHALL'S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

For  the  best  in  Babcock  Strain  Leghorns, 
R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks,  and  Marshall's  Meat 
Type  Hampshires 

Write,  Wire,  Or  Call 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  SE  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


Write  for  our  Special  Prices  on  Started  Chicks  and  Day 
Old  Chicks.  We  hare  the  Mt.  Hope  strain  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshire.  Beds.  White  Rocks.  White  crosses  Rock 
Red  and  the  Red  Rock  (sex  Link).  Ask  for  our  Free 
16  page  Illustrated  Rook.  We  give  year  around  services 
and  pay  all  Postage. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlistervilla,  Pa. 


(396)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  June  19,  1954 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  SI. 50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P,  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstetns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


CANADIAN  Dairy  Cattle.  Cattle-Dealer  in  Ontario 
wants  connection  with  parties  interested  to  buy  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle.  Fred  Baunil.  Brockville,  Ont.  Phone 
3808  after  8  p.m. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  June  1953.  Dam  made  90GS — 
41S  Jr2  305C  2x  machine  milking.  Two  maternal  sisters 
with  high  2x  records.  From  an  outstanding  cow  family. 
Sire  is  desirably  proven  and  first  3  daughters  in  our 
herd  average  40  lbs.  per  day  Jr  2  2  x  machine  milking. 
Also  choice,  well  bred  heifers  alt  ages  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Ilerefords  for  Sale:  20  yearling  bulls, 
30  yearling  heifers.  Sited  by  our  four  great  herd  sires. 
The  kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning. 
We  have  also  for  sale  200  yearling  grade  heifers  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Eugene  P.-  Forrestel,  Medina.  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of 
breeding  age.  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Four  registered  Hereford  bulls — two  polled. 
H.  Kenneth  Bowen,  Bath,  N.  Y-.  R.D.  3.  Tel.  Avoca 
— 632S. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Cattle.  Cows  with  calves, 
heifers,  bulls.  Domino  breeding.  Herd  accredited.  Chill- 
away  Farms,  Phone  2611,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


ABERPEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE :  10  registered  open  Heifers  sired  by  An- 
konian  110  and  one  unrelated  bull  ready  for  heavy 
service.  Maple  Avenue  Farms,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  Shetlands.  3954  weanlings  by  cham¬ 
pions.  $200.00  to  $450.00.  Top  show  prospects  and 
breeding  stock.  Our  ponies  love  children.  Wild  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm.  South  Bylleld,  Mass. 

CHARLTON  Farm  Stables,  Rts.  5  &  20,  Avon,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Black  Conemarra  Pony  Stallion,  fee  $15.00. 
Keep  for  mare,  $5.00  per  week  at  owner’s  risk.  Contact 
George  Edmunds,  Tel.  No.  Avon  2034. 


SWINE 


A  FEW  nice  young  pigs  6-S  weeks  old — write  us  your 
wants.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  —  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel. 
9 -1085. 


RUGGED  PIGS:  Chester  White  —  Yorkshire  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  $15.00.  Ship  check  or  money  order. 
Carl  Anderson — Virginia  Road  —  Concord,  Mass.  P.S. 
vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  Registered  Yorkshire  yearling  service 
boars.  Springwood  Farms,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y.  Howard 
Coleman,  Mgr. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES:  We  will  be  unable  to  exhibit  at  sales 
and  fairs  this  year.  Our  ewes  and  rams  will  be  ready 
for  your  inspection  anytime  at  the  farm.  B.  Gordon 
Brace,  Phone  1021R1,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York, 
Phone  Moravia,  4S2M3. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer. 
Penna. 


BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  Jolin  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

MINIATURE  .Collies.  Beautiful  Sheltics  from  obedience 
workers.  Champion  bloodlines.  Permanent  inoculated. 
Ideal  workers,  companions.  Jean  Charron,  Chestertown, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  English  Shepherd  pups  up  to  six  months 
old.  Farm  raised.  One  spayed  female.  Black  and  white 
and  tan  and  curly.  P.  E.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  N.  j 
R.  5,  Phone  1065L2 

BEAUTIFUL  well  bred  Scotch  &  English  Collie  pups 
crossed  from  patents  that  are  low  down  heelers  and 
watch  dogs.  Males  2  months  old  $20.00,  females  $10.00. 
Shepherd  &  Collie  crossed  males  $15.00,  females  $10.00. 
Pups  ready  to  train  —  (not  trained)  males  $25.00, 
females,  $15.00.  All  pups  inspected  by  a  Gov’t.  Vet  be¬ 
fore  shipment  and  all  duties  paid.  Delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  U.S.A.  Wtlfred  Zeron  Morrisburg,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

FOOTE’S  Best  German  Shepherds.  April  litters  sold 
out,  offering  an  butstanding  litter  of  May  24.  All  greys. 
We  carry  two  males  each  with  excellent  pedigree  of 
champions  Can  furnish  pairs  not  related  for  begin¬ 
ners  or  Kennels,  on  orders.  Our  studs  are  used  for 
own  matrons  only,  no  outside  stud  service.  All  dogs 
raised  in  wire  runs,  clean  and  healthy.  Every  dog  in 
Kennel  was  inspected  by  registered  Veterinarian  in 
March,  report  found  every  dog  free  from  any  disease. 
Veterinarian’s  name  on  request.  Our  dogs  have  been 
sold  to  State  Troopers  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Y'ork 
State.  Visitors  welcome.  Kennels  otf  Route  6,  five  miles 
below  Port  Jervis.  Take  Greenville  Unionville  Road 
at  Curley’s  Lunch.  2  miles  on  improved  dirt  road. 
E.  A.  Foote,  Box  £44,  Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  X’ort 
Jervis  33SG1.  Kennels  in  Greenville,  Orange  Co. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED  smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups.  Nelson’s 
Hatchery,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $7.95-100  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  egg  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or 
started  chicks,  up  to  6  weeks.  Write  for  complete  price 
list.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dep’t.  AA.  Mt!  Healthy, 
Ohio. 

SAVE  TIME,  worry,  early  losses.  Buy  Healthy  started 
chicks.  1-6  weeks  old.  Approved  pullorum  clean.  R.O.P. 
sired.  28  breeds.  Buy  your  chicks  out  of  danger. 
Immediate  or  future  shipments  Write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Don’t  delay  Write  now  Mt.  Healthy  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Dept.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa 

RlCHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  1,11.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  AU  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm.  Maine.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
juickly,  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  strain  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Our  hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have 
thousands  of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  ware  or  call  today 
Marshall  Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

ZIMMER'S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner.  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  Poultry'  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 

HELM’S  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks,  Thirty 
years  flocks  improvement,  Official  reecords  over  300  eggs, 
pedigreed  sired  matings.  Hatching  year  around.  Free 
bulletins.  Illinois  Hatchery,  Metropolis,  Illinois. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2 
Penna. 


STATE — OF — MAINE  Quality  Poults — Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean.  Ralph  Sanborn.  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B. 
Bronze,  Beltsvilles,  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  S2S.00-100.  White  and 
.Fawn  Runners  $30.00.  Rouens,  Buffs,  Chicks.  Zetts 
Poultry  Farm,  Drifting.  Pa. 

FAST  GROWING  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Iteady 
for  market  in  8  to  9  weeks.  Money  makers.  $4.25-12; 
$8.25-25;  $15.50-50;  $29.00-100.  Prompt  shipments.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  AA  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


GEESE 


WHITE  Chinese  goslings,  $1.00  each.  Twenjy  or  more 
$.90.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Howard 
Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require  •  little 
attention.  Big  Profits.  Stingproof  equipment.  Factory 
prices  save  25%.  Free  advice  from  experienced  bee  men. 
Free  catalogue.  Walter  Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS — mixed,  20  varieties.  Medium  size,  $11.85 
per  1,000;  blooming  size,  $7.65  postpaid.  These  will  all 
make  nice  blooms  this  year.  H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold, 
New  Y'ork. 


PLANTS 

FOR  SALE:  Plants,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  to¬ 
mato  and  Brussels  sprouts  until  Aug.  1.  Eugene  Doty. 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  3895. 


VEGETABLE  riants:  Cabbage  10  varieties  including 
‘‘Yellows  Resistant.”  Tomato  Plants,  6  varietiess  in 
eluding  Hybrids.  Sweet  Potato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Onion,  Pepper  plants  &  etc.  Get  our  catalog  and  ask 
for  special  service  and  prices  in  quantity  lots.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Phone  546,  Franklin.  Virginia. 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


VERMONT  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  and  grade  A. 
Gallon.  $5.75.  Prepaid  3rd.  zone.  Rowley  Stevens, 
Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 

PECAN  MEATS:  Hand  shelled.  3  pounds,  $3.50;  5 
pounds,  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

FANCY  Maple  Syrup  Arthur  J.  Cota,  Milton,  Vermont. 

PEPPER  —  Cloves-$2.0Q  pound;  Cocoanut,  Tapioca, 
Cream  of  tartar,  Chilimix,  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  Ginger, 
Paprika,  Pistachio  ants.  Shelled  Pecans.  Walnuts, 
Cashew  nuts.  Brazils,  Almonds — $1.10  pound.  Postpaid. 
Peerless,  538R,  Centralpark,  Chicago  24. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox. 
Phone — Bergen  97  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  United  States  Coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


OLD  dROP  HAY : — If  price  and  quality  satisfactory. 
Could  use  up  to  50  tons.  Wm.  O.  Thomson,  P.  O. 
Box  113,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line.  Min¬ 
eral  Supplements,  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3. 
New  York. 


WANTED  At  Once:  Middleaged  single  man  to  help 
w'ith  chores,  garden,  etc.  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Good 
home  and  wages.  All  particulars  in  first  letter,  please. 
James  Keller  R.D.  1,  Marathon,  New  York. 


MALE  HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  dairy  farmer,  no 
smoking  nor  drinking.  One  interested  in  Ayrshire  cattle 
could  raise  his  own  herd.  Edward  Wengert,  Boonville, 
New  York. 


MONUMENTS 


GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Ut  7.  Concord,  N.  H 
Tel.  4498. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  youi^roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free  I  Farms,  Homes. 
Businesses.  34  states  coast-to-eoast,  3240  bargains  de- 
icribed.  World’s  Largest;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty. 
255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


ACRES  170.  Modem  buildings — 40  acres  prime  bearing 
apples,  near  Sodits,  N.  Y  $10,000.00,  Bargain,  Others. 
Home  Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE  PICTURE  Catalog  of  Finger  Lakes  Farms, 
Country  and  Village  homes.  Small  and  Large  acreage; 
all  types.  J  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaea,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  or  poultry  farm,  148  acres,  well  located  on 
macadam  road,  N.  West  Chenango  Co.  Large  drive  — 
through  bam.  12  room  house,  spring  water,  electricity. 
50  acres  rich  bottom  land,  98  acres  pasturre,  wood  lot. 
Brook  anil  trout  stream  School  bus  and  milk  pick-up 
service.  Write:  Letta  Parslow,  Lincklaen,  New  York. 


FARMS- Stores- Hot  vis- i  Tomes,  400  acres,  equipment,  40 
stock,  $17,500.00.  340  acres,  lake  shore,  equipment,  100 
stock.  100  acres,  stock,  tools,  $6,800.00.  Terms.  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Agent,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  _Ph-4G-224. 

314  ACRE  Dairy  Farm  complete  with  cattle  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Herd  average  in  1953  was  13,761  of  Milk  and 
504  Fat.  Will  sell  for  $16,000.00  down  and  balance  on 
contract.  Ronald  Dunlap,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


PRESERVE  the  quality  ot  your  Hay  and  Grain  with, 
“American  Crop  Drying  Equipment.”  We  specialize  in 
Drying  Equipment  (or  all  size  farms  and  uses.  Write 
today  for  literature  and  prices  to;  Chester  I.  Frederick, 
Distributor,  Mendon  New  Tors  Dealer"  inquiries 
invited. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  Field  Choppers,  Fox,  Gehl,  John 
Deere.  George  C.  Dudley,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Tel.  Jordan 
7-9280. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  tarpaulins.  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather.  7x9 — $5.04;  8x12 — $7.68;  12x14 — $13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton. 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  A  large  tractor-drawn  Rototilier  with  a 
100  II. P.  Continental  motor.  Michael  Abbate,  732  Em¬ 
mett  Street,  Watertown,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  3  Issue . Closes  June  18 

July  17  Issue . Closes  July  2 

August  7  Issue . Closes  July  23 

August  21  Issue . Closes  August  6 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


10  ACRES  covered  with  new  and  used  equipment  at 
bargain  prices.  50  Balers.  Allis-Chalraers  Roto  $495(0, 
New  Holland  $SOO.OO.  Case  $250.00.  fHC  45  T  $99500 
IIIC  55  T  used  30  days  save  $650.00  1953  Case  sate 
$800.00.  Turner  Baler  used  2  seasons  .$875.00.  Olivet 
Ann  Arbor  cost  $3,000.00.,  usee.  2  seasons  $450  Ou 
Massey  Harris  S.P.  $1,650.00.  IHC  S.  P.  $l,295j)0 
25  pull  t.ypdk  Combines  $150.00.  35  used  bay  loaders 
lohn  Deere  Field  Harvester  filled  2  silos  $750.00.  40 
used  Tractors,  corn  binders,  silo  fillers  and  grain  bind- 
ers.  Largest  selection  new  and  used  equipment  in  N,  y 
State.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sate— Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free 
Surplus  Center,  S51  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS — O.C.D.  with  or  without  engine 
Reasonable.  Bill  Thomson  Surplus — Newington,  Conn. 

BUY  YOUR  Used  Equipment  from  Caseliini- Venable 
Corp. — "Your  Caterpillar  Dealer”— Backed  By  A  Bond! 
Never  Before — A  Guarantee  Like  This — Up  to  JlO.duii 
"Insurance"  to  protect  your  used  equipment  investment! 
Caterpillar  D-6  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  Re¬ 
conditioned  and  Guaranteed.  A  good  buy  I  International 
TD-14A  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer.  Recondi¬ 
tioned  in  our  shop.  Reasonable.  Caterpillar  DS  Tractor 
with  "Cat”  8S  Hydraulic  Bulldozer  2U  Scries,  new 
1949,  reconditioned  in  our  shop.  Caterpillar  D4  wide 
gauge,  2T  series  with  Angledozer,  reconditioned  in  our 
shop  and  guaranteed.  $5,500.00.  Caterpillar  D4-4),  5T 
series  with  Hydraulic  Angledozer,  reconditioned  in’  our 
shop  and  guaranteed.  Case  VAI  Wheel  Tractor  with 
Lull  Shoveloader  %  yd.  Bucket,  Cab.  Very  good  con¬ 
dition.  $1,750.00  Caterpillar  D4-44  Tractor,  bare  ma¬ 
chine,  reconditioned.  $2,500.00.  Cletrac  BD  Tractor  with 
Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  good  condition,  $2,000.00,  Oliver 
HG  Crawler  Tractor,  bare,  good  condition-,  reasonable. 
Caterpillar  No.  212  Motor  Grader,  Tandem  Drive,  with 
cab,  rebuilt  in  our  shop  guaranteed,  $5,500.00.  In¬ 
ternational  T-9  Tractor  with  Angledozer  and  Winch, 
very  good  condition.  Oliver  HG  Tractor  with  Bulldozer, 
good  condition.  International  UD-14  Power  Unit,  good 
running  condition.  Approx.  75  IIP.,  $1,500.00.  Chrysler 
Gasoline  Power  Unit.  Model  C-36.  Very  good  condition. 
Approx.  65  IIP.,  $650.00.  Much  other  used  equipment 
available.  We  are  trading  -every  day.  4  or  5  wheel 
drive  trucks  of  various  makes  available  at  sacrifice 
prices.  Contact  us  for  your  used  equipment  needs. 
Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont.  Phone  90. 


ORCHARD  Sprayer  for  sale,  very  reasonable — very  good 
condition — 30u  gal.  steel  tank — on  t  ubber,  etc.  Write  for 
information  if  interested.  John  W.  Manter — Route  3. 
VVaterville.  Maine. 

. —  II  I...-  ■—  — — — — . . . . 

PAINT 


PAINT — Outside,  Titanium  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to 
peel.  $4.95  value.  Special  Factory  price  —  $2.95.  Free 
Catalog.  Snow  White  Paint,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

* _ 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5'  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15c  each  at  yard. 
Penta  treated  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Phone  683121.  Closed  Sunday, 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c.  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Fairview,  N.  J. 


STAINLESS  steel,  vaporless  3% -quart  saucepan,  $9.50; 
one,  $7;  two,  $8.50;  six,  $14.50.  Pressure  cookers,  drip- 
olators,  percolators.  Majors,  226  Durant,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


LACE — Embroidered  Edging — 21  Yards  $1.00.  45  Yards 
$2.00.  Assorted  widtns,  long  lengths,  white,  colors. 
Values  to  1 9c  yard.  Satisfaction  'guaranteed.  Hahn, 
8005  Durham,  North  Bergen  5,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VO Ult  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 
Route  4.  Middletown  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts,  20’x48’  w-ith  windows,  excellent 
chicken  coop,  barn,  storage,  shop,  dormitory.  Delivered 
free  150  miles.  $600.00.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  J.  1-4357. 


INTRODUCTORY  Offer;  Boxer  Shorts,  sizes  46  to  60. 
$1.00.  Illustrated  furnishings,  clothing,  work-clothes 
catalog  included.  Sig  Klein's  Fat  Men's  Shop,  50-B, 
Third  Avenue,  NYC  3. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s.  207  River  St.,  TrOL 
New  York. 


We  found  American  Agriculturist  to  pu11 
fairly  well;  consistent  more  or  less  every 
year.  However,  the  most  important  point 
is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  orders  in 
proportion  to  requests  is  considerably 
better  than  magazines  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  —  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A, 
Fairview,  New  Jersey. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  19,  1954 

DOUIN  THE 


IT  (397) 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

|AVE  you  eaten  one  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  frozen  individual  chicken 
pies  this  week  ?  Many  people 
have,  and  why  not  at  about  30 
cents  apiece!  They  are  wholesome; 
they  are  tasty;  no  one  in  your  family 
has  to  gather  the  peas  and  carrots,  or 
make  the  pie  crust  or  kill  a  chicken, 
and  then  shell,  peel,  mix,  boil  and  stew. 

Let's  face  it,  farming  has  changed! 
Yes,  but  farming  is  a  long  way  from 
meeting  some  of  the  changes  right  in 
our  own  kitchens.  Fortunately  or  un¬ 
fortunately,  individual  chicken  pie  is 
only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  changes 
on  the  family  table.  What  has  been  and 
what  is  being  done  to  meet  these 
changes  at  the  farm  level? 

First  we  tried  throwing  a  few  billion 
dollars  at  farmers  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  but  this  was  doomed  from  the 
outset,  for  all  it  did  was  to  get  farmers 
into  more  trouble  by  encouraging  them 
to  go  right  down  the  line  just  as  they 
always  had.  Then  we  tried  putting 
floors  under  certain  products,  and  all 
this  did  was  to  feather-bed  those  prod¬ 
ucts  to  surplus  production  and  strained 
storage  facilities  and  costs.  Then  we 
tried  acreage  allotments  and  they  can 
only  make  surpluses  of  other  products 
not  allotted. 

Obviously  we  have  a  farm  problem 
which  is  no  nearer  being  solved  than  it 
was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Just  as 
obviously  the  people  or  the  public  are 
paying  enough  for  their  food — in  fact, 
they  are  paying  too  much  as  compared 
with  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  it. 
Then  any  thoughts  along  farm  prob¬ 
lem  lines  resolve  themselves  into  just 
two  answers :  First,  that  distribution  or 
marketing  costs  of  food  are  too  high 
from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  farmer  is  not  meeting  to¬ 
day’s  demands  with  today’s  kind  of 
supply. 

The  government  has  been  trying  to 
be  of  assistance  to  agriculture  and  has 
approved  appropriations  running  into 
the  billions  to  prove  it.  But  I  am  won¬ 
dering  just  how  many  billions  in  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  transporting,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  marketing  the  farmer  paid 
in  while  this  was  going  on.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  it  is  many  more 
billions  than  they  received. 

They  claim  to  have  subsidized  the 
farmer.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as 
logical  to  let  the  farmer  alone  and  sub¬ 
sidize  some  of  the  costs  now  existing 
between  what  he  gets  and  what  the 
public  pays. 

Farm  marketing  facilities  haven’t 
changed  much  in  50  years;  marketing 
facilities  available  to  farmers  that 
would  secure  an  honest  reflection  of 
supply  and  demand  would  do  much  to 
help  the  farmer  when  he  does  go  to 
market.  Stop  food  speculation!  Reduce 
farm  market  costs,  which  would  lower 
costs  to  the  consumer  and  at  the  same 

Two  Salesmen  Wanted 

We  heave  an  opening  for  two  salesmen 
♦o  call  on  American  Agriculturist  mem¬ 
bers.  One  job  takes  you  away  from 
home  during  the  week,  home  weekends. 
The  other  job  you  are  home  every  night, 
with  less  pay. 

You  must  have  a  car  and  like  to  sell. 
Guaranteed  income  while  you  train. 

When  you  write,  tell  me  which  job  you 
prefer— and  a  few  lines  about  your  sell- 

in9  experiences. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Circulation  Manager 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


time  give  the  farmer  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  housewife’s  food  dollar. 

Restrictive  legislation:  —  tying  the 
farmer  up  in  how  he  can  and  must 
market  his  product  (particularly  milk) 
— is  mostly  being  paid  for  by  the  farm¬ 
er  himself  at  no  real  cost  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor.  All  these  restrictions,  except 
of  course  health  laws,  hinder  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  new  market  outlets  and  new 
food  specialties. 

Appropriations:  —  by  our  legislators 
in  the  field  of  research  for  new  uses  for 
farm  products,  and  for  new  methods 
and  new  ways  of  combatting  animal 
diseases,  parasites,  etc.,  should  be 
greatly  increased.  These  appropriations 
everywhere  have  been  insignificant  as 
compared  to  the  field  which  they 
should,  and  eventually  must,  cover. 

The  farmer  himself  can  watch  pro¬ 
duction  charts  and  estimates;  market 
trends  and  production  costs;  produce 
what  the  public  wants  in  amounts  they 
can  use,  be  flexible  in  his  acreage  and 
type  of  production;  be  flexible  in  his 
livestock  holdings;  become  a  specialist 
in  his  line;  know  his  own  farm  and 
then  get  out  and  fight  for  lower  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  costs. 

We  have  seen  tremendous  farm 
changes  in  the  last  twenty  years;  we 
will  see  greater  ones  in  the  next  twen¬ 
ty.  Let’s  be  alert  and  fight  for  our  end 
of  the  stick! 

Cribbs  Elected 
Head  of  Eastern 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Eastern  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative  was  held  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  at  Syracuse  to  elect 
officers  for  the  year.  J.  Thomas  Cribbs, 
Poyntelle,  Pa.,  was  elected  president, 
replacing  Edwin  R.  Smith,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  has  served  since  1952. 

Other  officers  elected,  all  of  New 
York  State,  were:  Daniel  Gifford, 
Sidney,  vice-president,  replacing  C. 
Grant  Lamb,  Carthage;  Gilbert  Cargin, 
East  Meredith,  treasurer,  replacing  J. 
Thomas  Cribbs;  and  J.  Holton  Wilkins, 
Interlaken,  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Serving  their  first  three-year  terms 
as  directors  are:  Francis  Sullivan,  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  who  replaces  Allen  Russell, 
Nichols,  N.  Y.;  and  Aldor  Royal,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  replacing  Charles  Wright, 
Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y.  The  new  directors 
were  elected  in  May. 

Directors  of  the  Association  were 
authorized  by  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting  to  request  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  to  call  a  hearing  on  the 
Case  Committee  recommendations.  Del¬ 
egates  representing  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  five-state  New  York  Milk 
Shed  were  present  from  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

Previous  to  authorizing  the  hearing 
request,  delegates  heard  Dr.  Steward 
Johnson,  a  University  of  Connecticut 
professor  and  former  consultant  to  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  Committee,  give  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Case  Committee 
report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Milk  Shed  Committee. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the  effect  of 
eliminating  location  differentials,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee,  would 
be  to  add  2.2  cents  a  hundredweight  to 
the  average  annual  pool  price.  Also  rec¬ 
ommended  was  that  transportation  dif¬ 
ferentials  should  reflect  actual  costs  of 
hauling  milk.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that 
taking  into  account  items  in  the  re¬ 
port  on  which  he  had  made  precise  esti¬ 
mates,  the  effects  of  the  Case  recom¬ 
mendations  would: 

Gain  producers  21.1  cents  a  cwt.  for 
milk  delivered  to  plants  in  the  1  to  10- 
mile  zone;  gain  producers  19.7  cents  a 
cwt.  in  the  101  to  110-mile  zone  if  their 
plant  is  not  now  in  a  location-differen¬ 
tial  area,  but  lose  them  5.3  cents  if  it 


is;  gain  9.7  cents  in  the  201-210  mile 
zone;  lose  3.6  cents  in  the  326-330  mile 
zone. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  big  co-op 
created  a  temporary  milk  shortage  at 
the  Onondaga  Hotel  when  at  both 
luncheon  and  the  annual  banquet  for  650 
people  the  milk  supply  ran  out.  As  cus¬ 
tomary  at  Eastern  meetings,  milk  was 
featured  on  the  menu  with  other  bev¬ 
erages  served  only  on  request. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GIVE  DAIRY  CALVES 
A  GOOD  START 

“If  a  dairyman  has  waited  nine 
months  for  a  calf  to  be  born  it’s  only 
good  reasoning  that  the  calf  be  prop¬ 
erly  taken  care  of  after  it  arrives,” 
says  John  Dietrich,  Extension  dairy¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He 
lists  the  following  practices: 

1.  Get  the  dry  cow  into  a  clean,  well 
bedded  box  stall  a  week  or  more  be¬ 
fore  freshening. 

2.  Be  on  hand  at  calving  time  to 
assist  when  necessary. 

3.  Remove  membranes  from  the  nose 
and  mouth  of  the  calf  immediately 
after  it  is  dropped  to  facilitate  breath¬ 
ing. 

4.  Remove  the  calf  to  one  comer  of 
the  box  stall  and  dry  it  with  a  clean 
burlap  sack. 

5.  Disinfect  calf’s  navel  with  iodine 
to  reduce  infection. 

6.  Wash  the  cow’s  udder  and  let  the 
calf  nurse  or  milk  out  about  a  quart 
and  feed  the  calf  in  a  clean  nipple  pail 
Warm  milk  to  100°  F.  before  feeding. 

7.  Don’t  overfeed — milk  equal  to 
10%  of  the  calf’s  body  weight  per  day 
is  plenty.  More  calves  are  killed  by 
overfeeding  than  underfeeding. 

8.  Put  the  calf  in  a  clean,  dry  stall 
free  from  drafts.  Drafts  and  overfeed 
ing  encourage  scours. 

9.  Calves  can  be  changed  from  milk 
to  milk  substitutes,  but  make  these 
changes  gradually. 

10.  Encourage  calves  to  eat  grain 
as  soon  as  possible. 

11.  Calves  will  start  eating  hay  at 
about  two  weeks  of  age.  Early  cut, 
mixed  legume  and  grass  hay  which  is 
well  cured,  and  free  from  mold  makes 
an  ideal  roughage  for  calves. 

■  12.  Keep  plenty  of  clean  water  avail¬ 

able  for  the  calf  at  all  times.  The 
bodies  of  young,  growing  calves  are 
about  75%  water  so  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  plenty  of  proper  mainten¬ 
ance  and  growth. 

A  little  extra  care  of  the  calf  during 
its  first  few  days  may  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  dairymen  can  make  toward 
a  good  herd  replacement. 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 

More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00.  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


PILES? 


Hemorrhoids?  Get  speedy,  merciful  relief 
from  itching.  burning,  rectal  troubles!  Try 
new  Beilis  Rectal  Ointment— cooling,  sooth¬ 
ing,  effective.  Based  on  formula  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  medical  profession  for  over  25 
voars.  Results  guaranteed  or  money  back! 
114  cfz.  tube  with  rectal  tip;  sent  in  plain 
wrapper.  $2  postpaid.  Sorry,  no  C.O.B.’s. 
Send  for  this  wonderful  relief  .  .  .  today! 
B.  Beilis,  Bos  174,  Bronsville,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 

DRAIN  CELLARS,  WASH  TUBS.  CISTERNS, 
IRRIGATE,  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER 

Pumps  2400  GPH.  —  1500  GPH.  from  25’  well  w  360 
GPU  75’  high.  Sturdy,  Rustproof  Alloy  MetaL  Three  Blade 
impeller.  ?4"  Inlet — L4"  Outlet  Threaded  for 
pipe.  Uses  'k  to  %  H  P.  Motor.  Ironclad  guarantee 
'Send  Check,  M.0.  or  C.O.D.  Add  50<  west  of  Mississippi.  F0 
FREE  Catalogue  —  Large  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Gear 
Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps  —  Sump  Pumps. 

MOORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SWEDESBORO  22-K,  NEW  JERSEY 


UNADILLA 
•  SILOS  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Go,,  Box  B87,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-6  HAGERSfOWN,  MDi 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 


To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman 
P.  O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 

124,374 

New  England 

65,961 

New  Jersey 

13,412 

Pennsylvania 

16,135 

Other 

3,920 

TOTAL 

223,802 

See  top  of  the  Subscribers' 

Exchange  Page  for  figuring  Name 
the  cost  and  total  payment. 

Address 


(398)  1  8 


I  ARM  families  do  better  than 
city  families  in  using  milk, 
but  every  family  can  benefit 
health-wise  by  drinking  and 
“eating”  more  milk  and  milk 
products.  Milk  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned  as  the  mainstay  of  the  diet  of 
babies,  preschoolers,  and  teen-agers,  be¬ 
cause  their  bones  are  growing,  but  do 
you  realize  that  adults — young  and  old 
alike,  need  plenty  of  milk  to  keep 
their  bones  from  becoming  brittle,  as 
well  as  an  extra  amount  for  general 
health?  Check  your  family  consump¬ 
tion  with  the  following  recommended 
amounts : 


3  glasses  per  day  or  5  quai'ts  per 
week  for  each  adult  regardless  of  age. 

3  to  4  glasses  per  day  or  5  to  7 
quarts  a  week  for  each  child. 

Even  if  you  are  on  a  reducing  diet, 
don’t  stop  drinking-  milk.  It  isn’t  fat¬ 
tening.  A  diet  for  losing  weight  used  in 
the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  includes  2  y2  glasses  of  whole 
milk  every  day  ( %  glass  with  each 
meal). 

Milk  is  so  versatile  in  its  possibili¬ 
ties  for  use  that  it  is  easy  to  plan 
meals  with  adequate  amounts  and  to 
find  recipes  suited  to  any  meal  and  sea¬ 
son.  Use  it  liberally  in  these  ways : 

An  attractive  glass  pitcher  of  milk 
on  the  table  at  every  meal. 

Between-meal  snacks  and  pick-ups; 
in  the  school  lunch  and  "after  school. 

Milk  drinks,  glamorized  by  adding 
different  flavors  or  eggs  or  ice  cream 
to  make  shakes,  frosts,  and  floats. 

Cream  sbups  and  milk  chowders. 

Main  dishes  —  creamed,  scalloped, 
souffle  dishes. 

Gravies  —  especially  milk  gravy  — 
with  fried  ham  or  chicken  or  salt 
pork. 

Vegetables  served  in  milk  with  but¬ 
ter. 


Milk  puddings,  pie  fillings,  milk 
sauces  served  on  fruits  and  desserts; 
junket,  sherbets,  ice  cream,  cheese. 

Cereals  cooked  in  milk. 

Make  your  family’s  slogan  “More 
Milk  Every  Day,”  and  try  these  de¬ 
licious  tested  recipes  for  goodness  and 
health : 


MOLASSES  MILK  REFRESHER 

1  glass  cold  milk 

2  tablespoons  molasses 
Scoop  of  ice  cream  OR 
a  sprinkling  of  nutmeg 

Pour  cold  milk  into  a  glass  contain¬ 
ing  two  tablespoons  molasses,  stir  until 
smooth  and  top  with  a  sprinkling  of 
nutnieg  or  scoop  of  ice  cream.  Serves  1. 


=MILK= 

fat  beauty 

. .  and  'ZteaM 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


ORANGE  EGG  NOG 

3  eggs,  separated 
Vi  to  Zi  CUP  sugar 
Dash  salt 

1  Zi  cups  orange  juice 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

3  cups  milk 

Beat  the  egg  yolks,  add  the  sugar, 
salt,  and  fruit  juices.  Mix  well  and  add 
the  milk.  Just  before  serving  beat  the 
egg  whites  stiff  and  fold  into  the  milk 
mixture.  Serves  6. 

NEW  POTATOES  AND  PEAS  IN  MILK 

Scrape  small  new  potatoes  and  cook 
until  almost  tender  in  a  small  amount 
of  boiling  water.  Add  about  an  equal 
amount  of  fresh  shelled  peas  and  cook 
until  just  tender.  Add  enough  milk  to 
the  vegetables  and  juice  to  well  cover 
and  heat  thoroughly.  Add  plenty  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  place  in  a 
large  covered  dish.  Serve  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  milk  together  in  a  roomy 
dish  and  see  what  good  eating  is  in 
store  for  you. 

“DIFFERENT"  CREAMED  POTATOES 

Cut  cold  baked  potatoes  or  potatoes 
boiled  with  skins  (remove  skins)  into 
small  cubes.  Place  in  a  pan  and  cover 
with  milk.  Cook  slowly  over  low  to 


medium  heat  until  the  consistency  of 
creamed  potatoes.  Add  butter  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  ^ 

MOLDED  COTTAGE  CHEESE  AND 
PINEAPPLE  SALAD 

1  package  flavored  gelatin 

1  cup  boiling  water  or  fruit  juice 
Za  cup  cold  water  or  fruit  juice 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  Zi  cups  cottage  cheese 

1  cup  drained  (crushed)  pineapple 
Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  the  hot  liquid. 
Add  the  cold  liquid  and  lemon  juice. 
Chill  until  partly  set  and  fold  in  the 
cheese  and  pineapple.  Mold  and  chill. 
Serves  6-8.  You  may  use  chopped  cu¬ 
cumber  in  place  of  the  pineapple  or  1 
cup  shredded  carrots. 

LEMON  CREAM  MERINGUE  PIE 

2  Za  cups  milk 

6  tablespoons  flour 
1  cup  sugar 

3  egg  yolks 

Juice  and  grated  rind  of  1 
large  lemon 
3  egg  whites 
6  tablespoons  sugar 
1  9-inch  baked  pastry  shell 
Scald  milk.  Mix  flour  and  sugar  and 
pour  on  gradually  the  scalded  milk. 
Cook  until  thickened.  Mix  egg  yolks 


and  lemon  juice  and  rind  and  add  to 
the  mixture  after  mixing  with  a  little 
of  the  hot  mixture.  Return  to  heat  and 
cook  2  minutes.  Fill  pastry  shell.  Cover 
with  meringue  made  by  beating  whites 
until  foamy,  adding  sugar,  and  beating 
until  very  stiff.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  10-15  minutes.  Serves  6. 

FROZEN  CUSTARD 

(Refrigerator  or  Freezer) 

Zi  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  flour 
Za  teaspoon  salt 

2  egg  yolks 

2  cups  milk 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

1  cup  heavy' cream 

Mix  sugar,  flour,  and  salt,  and  a  little 
of  the  cold  milk.  Add  the  egg  yolks  and 
mix.  Scald  remaining  milk  and  grad¬ 
ually  stir  into  the  egg  mixture.  Cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly  un¬ 
til  thickened.  Cool  and  add  vanilla. 
Pour  into  freezing  tray  and  freeze 
quickly  until  partially  frozen.  Turn  into 
a  bowl  and  beat  until  smooth.  Whip 
the  cream  and  fold  into  the  frozen 
mixture.  Return  to  the  freezing  tray 
and  freeze,  stirring  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  freezing  period.  Do  not 
allow  to  get  too  hard.  To  make  frozen 
custard  in  the  hand  freezer,  use  1  pint 
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of  light  cream  in  place  of  the  1  cup  0f 
heavy  cream. 

STRAWBERRY  FLOATING  ISLAND 

2/i  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  flour 
Za  teaspoon  salt 

2  whole  eggs 

2  egg  yolks 

3  cups  milk,  scalded 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 
2  egg  whites 

Sugar  (4  tablespoons  for  un¬ 
cooked  meringue,  or  6  table¬ 
spoons  for  baked) 

Combine  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  beat 
in  the  2  whole  eggs  and  the  2  yolks. 
Add  the  scalded  milk  slowly  and  cook 
carefully  over  low  heat  or  over  hot 

i 

Molasses  milk  drinks  offer  delicious 
quick-energy  refreshment  and  can  be 
mixed  in  a  jiffy.  See  recipe  on  this  page 
for  "Molasses  Milk  Refresher." 


water,  stirring  constantly,  until  mix¬ 
ture  coats  the  spoon.  Remove  from 
stove  and  add  vanilla.  Chill.  Pour  over 
lightly  sweetened  whole  berries  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  serving  dish  and  use  one  of 
these  meringues: 

Baked  Meringue.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  foamy,  add  6  tablespoons  sugar 
and  beat  until  very  stiff.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  a  greased  cookie  sheet, 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  lightly 
browned,  and  lift  off  sheet  to  top  of 
pudding. 

Uncooked  Meringue:  Use  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  and  2  egg  whites.  Drop 
teaspoonfuls  of  meringue  on  pudding 
or  fold  in  %  cup  crushed,  sweetened 
berries  before  placing  on  top  of  the 
pudding.  Try  this  dessert  in  raspberry 
and  peach  season  also. 

GERMAN  CHEESE  CAKE 

IZ2  cups  zwieback  (16)  or  graham 
cracker  crumbs 
Zi  cup  confectioners’  sugar 
Zi  cup  soft  butter 
4  eggs,  separated 
1  cup  sugar 
4  tablespoons  flour 
Za  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  cups  cottage  cheese 

4  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

Combine'  crumbs,  sugar,  and  butter. 

Reserving  14  cup  crumbs,  press  the 
rest  onto  the  bottom  and  side  of  a 
spring  mold.  Beat  the  egg  yolks  and 
combine  with  sugar,  flour,  salt,  lemon 
juice  and  rind,  and  vanilla.  Add  cream 
and  cheese  and  beat  thoroughly.  You 
may  sieve:  the  mixture  if  you  wish  a 
smoother  filling.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  egg  whites.  Place  mixture  in  pan, 
sprinkle  with  reserved  crumbs,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
45-60  minutes  or  until  firm.  (Instead  of 
spring  mold,  you  may  use  two  small 
pie  tins  or  a  9-inch  pie  tin  and  2  cus¬ 
tard  cups.)  Serves  6-8. 

CITRUS  MILK  SHERBET 

1  Za  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  frozen  tangerine 
concentrate 

Zi  cup  lemon  juice 

Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
2  cups  milk 

Combine  all  ingredients  until  well 
blended.  Pour  into  freezing  tray  and 
freeze  until  mushy.  Scrape  into  a  bowl 
and  beat  hard  until  softened.  Return  to 
tray  and  freeze.  Do  not  allow  to  get 
too  hard.  This  is  delicious  for  dessert 
or  on  top  of  fruit  cups  or  in  fruit 
juices.  Serves  4  to  6. 
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Aniei 


Sim  Cottons 


2662.  Tne  swish  of  skirt  is  seen  in 
sun  cottons  too.  A  sleeveless  halter-top 
tailored  dress  with  choice  of  sleeves 
has  a  baby  boy  collar.  Sizes  are  10  to 
20.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in. 

2660.  New  member  of  the  shirtwaist 
family  is  a  sleeveless  (short  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves)  success  with  wide  col¬ 
lar  and  pocket  interest.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Size  16:  4%  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

2913.  Especially  designed  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  half-size  figure,  this  sun¬ 
dress  has  its  own  button-on  cape  for 
cover.  Sizes  are  14%  to  24%.  Size 
16%:  Ensemble  takes  5%  yds.  35-in.; 
47/8  yds.  39-in. 


2067.  Feminine  and  fashionable 
shoulder  ties  are  the  highlight  of  this 
style  to  be  sewn  in  one  fabric  or  with 
contrasting  bodice  and  skirt  for  “sep¬ 
arates”  look.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16 : 
5%  yds.  35-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates,  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


SAFE  GROUP  MEALS 


By 

KATHLEEN 

BERRESFORD 


|  VERY  year  hundreds  of  people 
in  this  country  become  ill  after 
eating  at  picnics  and  group  sup¬ 
pers.  And  the  food  is  usually 
safe  before  it  is  cooked.  Here’s  what 
happens : 

Take  the  case  of  a  Sunday  school 
picnic  last  summer.  Some  of  the 
mothers  prepared  and  sent  food. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  supper,  but  the 
next  day  about  a  third  of  the  children 
were  ill — obviously  from  something 
they  had  eaten  at  the  picnic.  The 
health  department  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  run  down  the  cause.  After  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  various  foods  served, 
they  found  that  one  of  the  mothers, 
Mrs.  Smith,  we  will  call  her,  had  sent 
potato  salad.  That  was  the  clue  for 
the  public  health  man.  He  knew  where 
to  look  for  more  trouble. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Smith  did  have  an  infected 
cut  on  her  finger  and  she  hadn’t  pro¬ 
tected  it  while  she  made  the  salad. 
Even  that  wouldn’t  have  been  too  seri¬ 
ous,  but  the  salad  was  made  with  may¬ 
onnaise,"  and  germs  you  know,  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  mayonnaise — especi- 
oMy  when  it’s  warm. 

If  the  salad  had  been  served  immedi- 
ately,  or  if  Mrs.  Smith  had  kept  it  in 


the  refrigerator  after  she  made  it,  the 
germs  wouldn’t  have  had  time  to  have 
their  fun  in  it.  But  because  there  was 
so  much  salad,  there  wasn’t  room 
enough  in  her  refrigerator.  And  so  it 
stood  around  at  room  temperature, 
first  waiting  to  be  taken  to  the  picnic. 
Then  it  stood  around  more  at  the  park 
while  the  children  played  ball. 

Cooking  for  a  group  means  using- 
quantity  methods,  larger  pans,  and 
pans  made  of  different  materials.  It 
means  working  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  often  very  favorable  to  danger¬ 
ous  germs.  You  might  like  to  clip  these 
precautions  and  tack  them  up  on  the 
wall  of  your  church  or  organization 
kitchen : 

1.  It  is  better  to  prepare  all  food 
where  it  is  going  to  be  served,  where 
a  “chairman”  who  understands  food 
handling  can  help  prevent  trouble. 

2.  Cooks  may  contaminate  food  if 
they  have  an  infected  hangnail,  a  boil, 
or  other  sore,  sinusitis,  or  sore  throat, 
if  they  have  had  diarrhea  recently,  or 
possibly  if  they  have  ever  had  typhoid 
fever.  Better  let  someone  else  do  the 
job  if  you  don’t  qualify. 

3.  Hands  should  be  washed  with  hot 
water  and  soap  and  dried  on  a  paper 


towel  before  handling  food  after  us¬ 
ing  a  handkerchief  and  after  going  to 
the  bathroom.  Keep  hands  away  from 
the  mouth. 

4.  Use  water  from  a  safe  source. 

5.  Use  pasteurized  milk,  cream, 
whipped  cream,  and  butter  made  from 
pasteurized  cream.  Commercially  pre¬ 
pared  ice  cream  is  apt  to  be  safer  than 
homemade. 

6.  Disease  germs  multiply  more 
readily  in  such  foods  as  stuffing,  grav¬ 
ies,  salads,  puddings,  custard-fillings, 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  creamed 
dishes.  This  type  of  food  should  be 
prepared  so  that  it  can  be  served  as 
soon  as  ready. 

7.  Foods  to  be  served  cool  should  be 
cooled  quickly  in  a  refrigerator  and  not 
allowed  to  cool  gradually  at  room  tem¬ 
perature. 

8.  Do  not  leave  any  leftover  cooked 
food  standing  at  room  temperature.  If 
it  is  to  be  used  at  a  later  meal,  it 
should  be  refrigerated  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  needed.  When  preparing  for 
use  again,  food  should  be  heated  thor¬ 
oughly  and  not  just  warmed  up. 

—  A. a.  — 


Workshop 


by 

FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 


Avoid  Acids  for  Marble 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  has 
sent  us  an  informative  booklet  on  the 
care  of  marble  and  warned  against  the 
use  of  acid  in  cleaning  it  because  of  the 
danger  of  etching  the  smooth  surface. 
Briefly,  some  of  their  suggestions  are: 

For  fuf nit ure  marble;  Treat  as  you 
would  mahogany  furniture.  A  coat  of 
light-colored  paste  wax  will  protect  it 
against  scratches,  etching  and  stain¬ 
ing.  Remove  spilled  materials  at  once. 
If  stained  by  tea  or  coffee,  bleach  with 
Hydrogen  Peroxide  to  which  a  drop  or 
two  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  If 
stained  by  an  oily  substance,  apply  a 
white  blotter  soaked  with  lighter  fluid 
uptil  the  oil  is  drawn  out;  then  bleach 
as  above.  For  scratches  and  etches  due 
to  acids,  sand  area  with  finest  sand¬ 
paper  available  and  then  rub  with  tin 
oxide  (polishing  putty)  under  a  wet 
mop  or  cloth. 

For  cemetery  monuments:  Clean 
once  a  year  to  keep  the  smooth,  even 
original  finish.  Scrub  with  a  fibre  brush 
and  an  abrasive  powder  and  clean 
water,  which  is  sufficient  for  most 
stones.  If  time  has  elapsed  and  dirt 
seems  ingrained,  an  abrasive  stone  of 
fine  emery  may  be  used,  preferably  dry, 
and  the  stone  finally  flushed  with  clean 
water.  Special  cleaning  materials  for 
more  serious  conditions  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  marble  dealers  who  are 
equipped  with  information  and  supplies 


—  A. A.  — 


Eight  out  of  ten  U. 


S. 


farm  homes 

have  electricity,  six  out  of  ten  have 
mechanical  refrigerators  and  even 
more  have  wash  machines,  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures. 


New  Helps 
in  Home 
Canning 

—  by[i imu 


JUST  HOW  ECONOMICAL  IS 
HOME  CANNING?  A  recent  study 
proves  it  costs  only  about  3^  a  quart 
for  jar,  lid,  and  heat — with  average 
jar-life  of  8  years!  And  you 
save  still  more  when  you 
can  home-grown  foods! 

More  cash  saved  to  put 
away — finer  eating  every 
day!  For  example  .  .  . 

Spiced  Beets 

1  gal.  small  2  sticks  cinnamon 

young  beets  1  tbs.  allspice 

3Vz  cups  vinegar  1  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  sugar 

Cook  washed  beets  till 
tender;  remove  skin, 
stem  and  root  ends.  Mix 
all  other  ingredients  and  simmer  15 
minutes.  Pack  beets  into  hot  Ball 
jars.  Heat  liquid  to  boiling  and  pour 
over  beets.  Process  30  minutes  in 
boiling-water  bath. 

Spiced  beets,  hot,  will  perk  up  an 
otherwise  drab  meal.  Just  add  a 
spoonful  of  butter  per  quart  and  heat! 

Cure  for  Care 

Home -canning  wor¬ 
ries  to  cure?  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  so 
safe-and-sure! 

Safe!  Dome  Lids’ 
cream-smooth  enamel 
lining  guards  against 
corrosive  action. 

Sure  !  Dome  Lids’  firm  red  rubber 
assures  positive  seal. 

A  good  look  is  all  that  it  takes: 
Dome  dpwn,  jar  sealed :  no  mistakes! 

To  the  Ladies 1 

the  4  generations  of  home¬ 
makers  who  have  kept  their 
folks  healthy  and  happy  with 
Ball  home  canning! 

Ball  Mason  Jars,  expressly 
designed  for  canning,  are  made  with 
non-slip  ribs,  shaped  for  easier  filling, 
handling,  storing !  Stock  up  now ! 


Zest-Fest 

— every  dsy  of  the 
year,  wit  la  home- 
canned  foods  put  up 
as  YOU  like  ’em,  the 
Ball  Blue  Book  way! 

Over  300  recipes  for 
strawberries,  new 
peas,  green  beans  .  .  . 
scores  of  vegetables,  fruits,  pickles, 
preserves,  relishes!  Exact  time¬ 
tables,  step-by-step  methods  in  full 
color!  Send  25^  in  coin  to: 

BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.  A$24,  Muncie,  Ind. 


1954  BALL  BROS,  CO. 


^  Guaranteed  by^V 
l  Good  Housekeeping  j 


HOME  CANNERS’ 
FIRST  CHOICE! 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  «ne  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Coal-Wood-Electric 
Baking  with 

DIALED  Heat 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  hold  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watching. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  Lake  Street 
Reaver  Dam,  Wi*. 


PATENTED 


(400)  20 
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Walking  the 

BROAD  HIGH) 

(VAY 

^  '  - 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

SYNOPSIS 

No  doubt  many  times  some  friend  has 
asked  you,  or  you  have  asked  yourself, 
if  you  had  the  opportunity  would  you 
like  to  relive  your  life?  To  this  question 
some  would  answer  no,  some  yes,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  could  have  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  experience. 

Well,  there  is  no  fairy  who  can  wave  a 
magic  wand,  roll  back  the  years,  and 
make  it  possible  actually  to  relive  our 
lives.  But  fortunately  we  can  do  so  in  a 
sense  through  memories.  One  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  this  set  of  reminiscences 
by  Mr.  Eastman  is  to  get  you  to  recalling 
your  own  adventures  and  misadventures, 
and  in  particular,  to  think  again  of  those 
many  friends  and  members  of  the  family 
who  for  a  time  at  least  walked  the  Broad 
Highway  with  you. 

The  stories  are  so  written  that  you  can 
start  with  this  or  with  any  instalment, 
but  you  will  enjoy  them  better  if  you 
start  with  the  first  sketch,  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  February  20  issue. 

CHAPTER  IX 

HAT  son  Donald  always  could  get 
into  more  minor  adventures  than 
any  human  being  I  ever  knew.  When  he 
was  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  he 
was  in  the  haymow  with  Tom  Free¬ 
stone,  who  was  pitching  down  hay  to 
the  cattle  below.  Suddenly  Tom  missed 
the  boy,  and  unable  to  locate  him,  he 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  to  find  that 
somehow  or  other  Don  had  managed  to 
fall  through  the  chute  with  the  hay, 
landing  unhurt  in  front  of  the  cows. 
They  must  have  been  surprised. 

It  was  about  that  time,  too,  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  came  to  visit 
me,  driving  a  frolicsome  young  horse 
hitched  to  a  buggy.  Inasmuch  as  the 
lady  was,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  my 
boss,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  not  met  her  before,  I  naturally 
wanted  to  make  a  good  impression. 

The  superintendent  didn’t  want  to 
leave  the  horse  unattended,  so  I  went 
out  to  the  street  to  visit  with  her  while 
she  sat  in  the  buggy.  Along  the  side¬ 
walk  came  Don,  pushing  his  cart  with 
one  knee  in  it,  kicking  it  along  with 
the  other  foot.  Just  as  he  came  parellel 
with  the  horse  he  turned  sharply  at 
right  angles  and  ran  directly  under¬ 
neath  the  belly  of  the  horse  and  out  on 
the  other  side.  The  startled  animal  gave 
a  leap  and  tore  off  down  the  street, 
with  the  school  superintendent  pulling 
frantically  on  the  lines.  She  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stopping  him,  but  it  was  not 
an  auspicious  start  to  our  relationship. 

Donald  and  Tom  Freestone  became 
great  friends.  Tom  was  perhaps  forty 
or  forty-five  years  old  at  the  time  he 
told  me  with  great  glee  that  Don, 
apparently  pleased  over  something  that 
Tom  had  done  for  him,  said,  “Mr.  Free¬ 
stone,  you’re  such  a  good  old  man!” 
When  Tom  told  me  about  it  later,  he 
said  rather  ruefully:  “That  was  when 
I  began  to  wonder  if  I  really  was  grow¬ 
ing  old.” 

Which  makes  me  think  of  a  story 
that  my  friend,  Frank  Smith,  loves  to 
tell  on  himself.  Frank  was  a  long-time 
president  of  the  G.L.F.,  and  is  a  most 
excellent  farmer  at  Springfield  Center, 
New  York.  Frank  says  that  one  day  he 
was  strolling  along  a  road  that  ran 
near  a  high  embankment.  Up  on  the 
bank  were  two  boys.  Seeing  Frank,  one 
said  to  the  other:  “Who’s  that  darn  old 
fool  down  there?” 

The  other  boy  replied:  “Hush!  Keep 
still!  That’s  old  Frank  Smith!” 

At  that  time  Frank  was  in  his  forties 
and  hadn’t  thought  of  himself  as  old. 
But  to  a  boy  or  girl  in  their  teens  or 
younger  a  man  of  forty  is  as  old  as  Me¬ 


thuselah.  In  fact,  a  good  definition  of 
old  age  is  someone  about  twenty  years 
older  than  you  are. 

It’s  a  good  thing,  maybe,  that  most 
of  us  don’t  think  about  being  old.  The 
only  time  I  do  is  when  I  meet  someone 
of  my  own  generation  whom  I  haven’t 
seen  for  twenty  years  and  see  what 
life  and  strife  have  done  to  him. 

At  the  .time  I  lived  in  Interlaken 
there  were  two  excellent  physicians 
resident  there,:  Dr.  Gould,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Hill, 
who  served  his  community  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  One  day  soon  after  we 
arrived  in  Interlaken  I  came  home 
from  school  for  lunch  and  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 
So  terrible  was  the  pain  that  I  was 
writhing  on  the  floor,  only  half  con¬ 
scious.  Unwilling  to  leave  me,  Belle 
sent  Donald,  then  four  or  five  years 
old,  next  door  to  get  Dr.  Hill.  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  busy  in  his  private  office,  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  young  Don. 
He  opened  the  door  and  demanded  that 
the  doctor  come  immediately  to  see  his 
father. 

Dr.  Hill  attempted  to  push  him  out 
and  shut  the  door,  but  the  little  fellow 
wouldn’t  be  shoved.  He  said:  “Doctor, 
my  father’s  awful  sick  and  you  have 
got  to  come  now.” 

In  telling  my  wife  and  I  about  it 
afterwards,  the  doctor  said  whimsical¬ 
ly;  “Under  orders  like  that  I  thought 
maybe  I  had  better  come.” 

One  or  two  of  my  friends  who  have 
read  the  manuscript  of  this  series  of 
stories  have  made  the  comment  that 
some  of  the  things  I  have  told  have 
been  too  much  on  the  sad  side.  My  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  that  the  incidents  re¬ 
lated  are  actual  happenings.  That’s  the 
way  life  is.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
one  can  write  a  true  autobiography  and 
make  it  entirely  one-sided. 

With  that  preliminary  statement  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  Dorothy. 
Boys  have  predominated  in  the  East¬ 
man  families.  In  my  grandfather’s 
family  were  seven  children,  six  boys 
and  one  girl.  My  father’s  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  boys.  In  my  own  family 
we  had  four  boys  and  one  girl.  Because 
Belle  and  I  so  much  wanted  a  girl  our 
joy  was  great  when  shortly  after  our 
move  to  Interlaken  Dorothy  was  borm 
But  joy  soon  turned  to  sorrow,  for  three 
or  four  days  later  little  Dorothy  died  of 
pneumonia.  When  she  was  born  Belle 
had  a  very  bad  cold.  The  baby  caught 
it.  With  today’s  lifesaving  drugs  she 
could  probably  have  been  saved,  but  in 
spite  of  every  possible  effort,  pneu¬ 
monia  developed  and  it  was  fatal. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  who  have  had 
the  sad  experience  of  losing  children 
have  wondered  many  times,  as  Belle 
and  I  have  about  Stuart  and  Dorothy, 
what  kind  of  citizens  they  would  have 
made  had  they  lived.  The  death  of 
young  children,  or  a  young  person,  is 
one  of  the  many  things  that  we  humans 
are  not  given  to  understand. 

Two  or  three  years  after  Dorothy’s 
death  our  son  George  was  born.  That 
was  the  night  Dr.  Hill  and  I  sat  up  all 
night  with  Belle  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  baby.  Off  our  living  room  was  a 
parlor,  where  a  bed  had  been  set  up  for 
the  old  lady  who  was  helping  with  the 
housework.  If  that  woman  had  entered 
a  national  snoring  contest  she  certainly 
would  have  walked  off  (  or  should  I  say 
slept  off)  with  top  honors.  While  trav¬ 
eling  about  this  country  on  sleepers 
and  staying  in  hotels  I  surely  have 
heard  some  powerful  snorers,  but  never 
one  to  beat  that  old  lady.  As  the  doctor 


and  I  sat  visiting  in  low  tones,  we  were 
highly  entertained  by  the  solo  perform¬ 
ance.  She  would  start  with  a  few  short 
snorts  in  low  key,  gradually  reach  High 
C  with  tremendous  volume,  and  then 
descend  the  scale  again  to  end  with  a 
few  snorts.  After  a  pause  to  catch  her 
breath,  she’d  start  all  over  again.  As 
we  listened,  fascinated,  the  doctor 
would  occasionally  ejaculate:  “Tear  off 
another  sheet,  old  woman!  Tear  off 
another  sheet!” 

*  *  4 

TOM  Freestone’s  brother  Fred,  who 
also  lived  at  Interlaken,  and  I  be¬ 
came  fast  friends,  a  friendship  that  has 
continued  across  the  years.  Fred’s  girls 
came  to  school  to  me,  and  he  and  I 
played  in  the  Interlaken  band  together. 
Fred  played  the  big  bass  horn,  the  larg¬ 
est  instrument  in  the  band,  and  he  was 
an  excellent  musician.  I  played  the 
piccolo,  the  smallest  instrument,  and 
the  flute,  and  I  was  a  rather  indifferent 
musician. 

Mr.  Manning,  the  band  leader,  was 
quite  a  stern  disciplinarian.  He  didn’t 
like  any  tomfoolery  going  on,  especially 
when  we  were  putting  on  a  concert. 
Now,  in  order  to  play  a  piccolo  one 
must  have  a  “pucker.”  If  you  lose  your 
pucker  you  cannot  get  a  tone.  More¬ 
over,  if  I  was  interrupted  while  play¬ 
ing,  I  wasn’t  a  good  enough  musician 
to  catch  on  again  before  we  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  number.  Fred  Freestone  and 
I  sat  near  each  other,  and  he  had  a 
habit  of  glancing  at  me — when  Man¬ 
ning  wasn’t  looking  in  our  direction — 
and  puffing  out  his  cheeks  like  a  big 
bullfrog.  That  always  set  me  laughing 
and  ended  any  playing  on  my  part  dur¬ 
ing  that  particular  piece. 

* 

One  evening  we  were  giving  an  out¬ 
door  concert  before  a  big  audience.  Mr. 
Manning  was  particularly  anxious  to 
have  us  do  a  good  job.  We  all  stood  up 
to  play  “America”  or  “The  Star- 
Spangled  JBanner”  or  something,  and 
while  Fred  was  puffing  away  on  his  big 
horn  I  reached  down  and  removed  the 
loose  seat  from  his  chair.  The  piece 
finished,  we  sat  down,  and  as  far  as 
Fred  was  concerned  I  mean  sat  down, 
for  he  jackknifed  right  through  the 
frame  of  the  chair  almost  to  the  floor, 
with  his  feet  sticking  up  in  the  air  and 
his  horn  pointing  at  a  ridiculous  angle! 
The  incident  darn  near  broke  up  the 
concert.  Mr.  Manning  never  suspected 
that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
later  he  had  plenty  to  say  to  Fred! 

What  a  lot  of  fun  we  all  had  in  that 
band!  I  like  to  think,  too,  that  the 
band,  with  thousands  of  other  brass 
/bands  across  America  at  that  time, 
brought  a  lot  of  pleasure  to  those  who 
heard  them.  That  was  before  the  days 
of  many  phonographs,  to  say  nothing 
of  radio  and  television,  and  people  were 
eager  for  music.  To  me  still — and  I 
think  this  probably  goes  for  many  of 
you  also — there  is  no  music  better  than 
that  of  a  good  band,  particularly  when 
it  plays  the  old  ballads  and  classics 
with  which  most  of  our  generation  are 
familiar.  To  this  day  nothing  in  the 
world  stirs  me  so  much  as  the  rattle  of 
the  snare  drums,  and  the  heavy  turn 
turn  of  the  big  bass  drum,  calling  to  a 
long  line  of  marching  men:  “Come! 
Come!  Come  along  with  me!”  There  is 
a  song  the  title  of  which  exactly  ex¬ 
presses  my  sentiments:  “I  love  a  pa¬ 
rade!” 

Never  will  I  forget  my  thrill  of  pride 
as  a  boy  at  the  fair  watching  the  New¬ 
ark  Valley  Band  come  marching  up 
the  track  in  their  fine  uniforms,  their 
instruments  gleaming  in  the  sun.  In 
the  ranks  was  my  oldest  brother,  an 
excellent  musiciaff.  It  seemed  to  me 
then,  and  I  still  have  some  of  the  same 
old  feeling,  that  just  about  the  height 
of  achievement  is  the  ability  to  play  a 
clarinet  as  my  brother  Charles  could 
play  it,  and  to  march  in  a  band.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  is 
no  better  example  of  cooperation  in  the 
world  than  that  of  a  band^  or  or¬ 
chestra  ? 
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When  I  played  with  the  Interlaken 
Band  we  used  to  go  to  the  fairs  and 
the  firemen’s  conventions  in  nearbv 
towns  and  cities,  and  a  bandsman’s 
uniform  was  always  a  free  ticket  into 
any  sideshow.  At  the  Trumansburg 
Fair  one  fall  with  one  of  my  fellow 
bandsmen  we  made  the  round  of  the 
sideshows  on  the  grounds,  and  ended 
by  challenging  one  another  to  a  ride 
on  the  merry-go-round.  We  made  a 
dash  for  it,  my  friend  burdened  with 
his  big  horn  while  I  had  only  my  pic. 
colo.  He  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
board  the  merry-go-round  while  it  was 
still  moving  rapidly.  Some  way  he  and 
his  horn  got  tangled  up  with  the  hors¬ 
es,  and  he  went  rolling  off,  first  the 
horn  on  top  and  then  the  bandsman. 
After  making  sure  that  he  wasn’t  hurt 
I  started  to  laugh,  but  quickly  covered 
it  up,  for  my  friend  was  thoroughly 
mad — and  he  was  bigger  than  I  was. 

Sometimes  the  joke  was  on  me.  One 
day  we  were  parading  through  the 
streets  of  Cortland,  New  York.  It  had 
been  raining  and  there  were  puddles  of 
mud  and  water  in  the  holes  of  the  poor 
pavement  of  the  streets.  My  position 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  line.  One  of 
the  early  Fords  came  creeping  along, 
trying  to  pass  the  parade.  Just  as  the 
car  got  abreast  of  me  the  front  wheel 
dropped  into  one  of  those  holes,  and 
completely  doused  me  and  my  brand- 
new  uniform  with  filth.  I  had  to  drop 
out  of  the  line  of  march,  go  back  to 
headquarters,  and  spend  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  day  trying  to  clean  up 
enough  so  that  I  was  fit  to  go  home. 

But  I  haven’t  finished  with  Fred 
Freestone  yet.  We  worked  together  in 
the  Interlaken  Grange  to  put  on  some 
programs  that  are  still  talked  about. 
One  of  them  was  a  mock  trial  in  which 
I  was  the  prisoner  accused  of  stealing 
chickens,  while  Fred  was  the  judge.  He 
should  be  called  “the  hanging  judge.” 
After  a  very  unfair  trial  he  connived 
with  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
“guilty,”  and  still  claims  that  that  was 
the  reason  I  had  to  leave  Interlaken! 

Fred  went  on  to  become  the  beloved 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
and  finally  to  hold  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Grange  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company  and  other  positions 
of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  New 
York  State.  But  when  he  introduces 
me  to  an  audience,  as  he  has  several 
times,  I  never  know  exactly  what  he 
is  going  to  say,  or  where  he  is  going 
to  leave  me.  For  example,  in  present¬ 
ing  me  to  Grange  andiences  around  the 
state  he  has  several  times  said  that 
once  upon  a  time  I  was  engaged  to 
speak  at  a  Grange  meeting.  Before  the 
meeting  I  was  invited  to  a  farm  home 
for  supper.  The  lady  of  the  house  had 
worked  most  of  the  day  to  prepare  an 
excellent  meal,  but  I  ate  very  little  of 
it,  claiming  that  I  never  ate  very  much 
before  making  a  speech.  The  lady  was 
so  tired  that  she  was  unable  to  come 
to  the  meeting,  but  her  husband  ac¬ 
companied  me.  When  we  got  back  to 
the  house  they  gave  me  the  bedroom 
over  the  sitting  room,  and  after  I  had 
presumably  gone  to  sleep  they  talked 
about  the  meeting. 

“What  kind  of  a  speech  did  Mr. 
Eastman  make,  Pa?”  inquired  the  good 
lady. 

To  which  Pa  replied:  “He  might  just 
as  well  have  ’et!” 

Just  a  few  nights  ago  my  son  Robert, 
his  wife  Tenney,  and  I  went  back  to 
Interlaken  Grange  to  help  the  mem¬ 
bers  celebrate  their  eightieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  old  high  school  building 
where  I  spent  nearly  five  years  as 
principal  is  gone.  Near  the  spot  stands 
a  splendid  central  school,  the  auditori¬ 
um  of  which  was  crowded  with  Grang¬ 
ers,  members  of  Interlaken  Grange  and 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  other 
Granges  in  Seneca  County.  We  broke 
bread  together  just  like  old  times. 
Members  who  had  served  the  Grange 
for  a  half  century  or  more  were  cited, 
there  was  a  splendid  program  of  music 
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GLAZED  STRAWBERRY  TARTS 

Strawberries  are  ripe  — and  oh  so  good 
served  the  Jack  Frost  way. 

\Vi  quarts  firm  ripe  strawberries 
1 4  cup  Jack  Frost  Verifine  Sugar 
2  (3  oz.)  packages  cream  cheese 
2  tablespoons  top  milk 
8  baked  tart  shells  or  9-inch  pie  shell 
1%  cups  Jack  Frost  Granulated  Sugar 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1.  Wash  and  hull  strawberries. 
Sprinkle  3  cups  berries  with  Jack 
Frost  Verifine  Sugar.  Let  stand 
about  an  hour. 

o.  Soften'  cream  cheese  with  milk. 
Spread  in  bottom  of  tart  shells. 

Chill. 

3.  Slice  remaining  3  cups  berries 
and  press  through  sieve. 

See  thevalucble  silverware  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  every  Jack  Frost 
package! 


4.  Add  quick-dissolving  Jack  Frost 
Granulated  Sugar  and  lemon  juice 
to  strawberry  juice.  Stir  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Boil,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally,  15  minutes. 

5.  Cool  slightly  and  pour  over 
whole  strawberries  arranged  in  tail 
shells.  Chill. 

Jack  fnosT 

PAIIF  SUGAR 


continue  to  hold  any  place  in  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  farm,  home  and  citizenship  prob¬ 
lems.  *  *  * 

Marching  with  the  Interlaken  band 
one  hot  summer  day  in  a  parade  in 
Ithaca,  I  became  aware  that  a  young 
fellow,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
band,  was  marching  right  alongside 
of  me.  As  soon  as  we  stopped  playing, 
he  began  to  talk. 

“My  name  is  Robert  Greene,’1  he 
said.  “I  hear  that  you  and  your  board 
of  education  are  looking  for  a  teacher 
of  agriculture  for  the  new  course  you 
have  just  put  in.’’ 

We  hired  Bob,  who  did  an  excellent 
job  as  our  first  teacher  of  agriculture, 
lived  in  our  family,  and  seemed  like  a 
brother  to  Belle  and  me.  At  the  time 
George  was  born  Donald  heard  the 
baby  cry.  so  he  roused  Bob,  and  both 
of  them  came  downstairs  —  Donald 
astride  Bob’s  shoulders  —  attired  in 
their  nightshirts.  Donald  just  couldn’t 
wait  to  see  the  baby. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  men 
in  my  life  to  whom  I  have  been  almost 
as  close  as  I  have  been  to  my  brothers, 
and  Bob  Greene  was  one  of  them. 
Hard-working,  capable,  loveable,  they 
just  didn’t  come  any  better  than  Bob. 
But  Jennie,  his  fiance,  lived  in  far¬ 
away  Milton  Junction,  Wisconsin,  and 
that  was  where  Bob’s  heart  was.  So 
one  day  he  left  to  finish  studying  for 
his  degree  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  to  marry  his 
beloved  Jennie. 

The  day  Bob  left  Interlaken  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  memory.  I  went  down  to 
see  him  off.  After  the  train  left  I  went 
slowly  home,  to  sit  out  of  sight  on  a 
side  porch  where  I  thought  no  one 
would  see  me.  I  was  lonesome  to  the 
point  of  tears.  There  Belle  finally  lo¬ 
cated  me,  and  womanlike,  was  a  little 
peeved  that  I  should  feel  so  badly  about 
the  loss  of  Bob  when  I  still  had  my 
family.  (To  be  continued) 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


MAIN  DISH  IDEAS:  Make  Cheese 
Rice  Puff:  Melt  %  to  V2  pound  grated 
cheese  in  1  cup  medium  cream  sauce, 
add  4  egg  yolks  beaten,  salt,  pepper, 
and  fold  in  1  cup  cooked  rice  and  4 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Place  in  IV2- 
quart  casserole  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  40  minutes.  You  can 
add  1  cup  chopped  vegetables  before 
adding  egg  whites.  Tamale  Pie  is  good 
too:  For  6  to  8  servings,  fry  1  medium 
onion  minced  and  1  green  pepper 
minced,  in  2  tablespoons  fat  until  soft. 
Add  1  pound  chopped  meat  and  brown. 
Add  1  can  tomatoes,  1  can  whole  ker¬ 
nel  corn,  V2  cup  chopped  ripe  olives, 
and  simmer  15  minutes.  Add  1  cup 
grated  cheese,  place  in  casserole,  cover 
with  y2  recipe  for  corn  bread,  and  bake 
at  375°  for  40  minutes. 

When  making  Scalloped  Ham  and 
Potatoes,  add  1  cup  sliced  carrots  and 
use  cream  of  celery  soup  diluted  for 
the  liquid. 

To  Caramelize  Sugar,  place  1  cup 
granulated  sugar  in  a  heavy  saucepan 
over  low  heat,  cook  until  light  brown 
and  sirupy,  stirring  constantly.  Add  y2 
cup  boiling  water  carefully  so  as  not 
to  be  burned  by  the  steam.  Simmer  a 
couple  of  minutes.  Use  as  follows: 
drizzle  over  baked  custards  or  place 
teaspoon  or  two  in  the  bottom  of  cus¬ 
tard  cup  before  adding  custard  mix¬ 
ture  for  baking;  add  some  to  scalded 
milk  when  making  starchy  pudding, 
custard  pie  filling,  ice  cream  mixtures. 
Can  be  stored  in  refrigerator  for  fu¬ 
ture  use. 

Try  these  tricks  to  prevent  soggy 
undercrust  in  Custard  Pie:  Brush  pie 
shell  with  egg  white;  always  scald 


milk  in  making  filling;  partially  bake 
crust;  put  mixture  in  a  frozen  crust. 
Or  try  this:  Bake  crust  and  fill¬ 
ing  separately  (use  same  size  pans, 
one  for  baked  crust  and  the  other  one 
greased  for  baking  filling).  Set  pan 
of  filling  in  pan  of  hot  water  to  bake 
(350°).  Slip  lukewarm,  cooked  filling 
into  cooled  baked  shell  and  let  settle 
before  cutting. 

Cook  Cup  Custards  in  the  pressure 
cooker.  Fill  4  custard  cups  and  cover 
tightly  with  foil.  Set  on  rack  in  cooker 
and  cook  according  to  directions  for 
your  cooker.  To  brown,  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar  and  place  under  oven 
broiler  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

.  Be  sure  fruit  mixture  is  bubbling 
hot  before  placing  biscuit  dough  on  top 
for  Cobblers.  If  you  use  a  tightly  seal¬ 
ed  biscuit  or  pastry  top.  place  a  cus¬ 
tard  cup  upside  down  in  center  of  dish 
to  prevent  boiling  over,  and  spread 
crust  across  top. 

FREEZER  IDEAS:  When  freezing 
peas,  select  bright  green,  plump,  firm 
pods  with  tender  peas.  Shell  and  wash. 
Heat  rapidly  in  boiling  water  for  1 
minute.  Cool  quickly  in  very  cold  run¬ 
ning  water  and  drain.  Pack  in  con¬ 
tainers  with  to -inch  head  space.  Seal, 
label  and  freeze  promptly.  If  you  would 
like  loose  pack  frozen  peas,  drain  on 
towel  after  blanching  and  place  in  a 
shallow  layer  on  a  cookie  sheet  on 
quick-freeze  shelf.  Freeze  quickly  and 
package.  The  same  may  be  done  for 
cut  beans  and  asparagus. 

Be  sure  to  package  foods  carefully 
if  you  want  a  moist,  fresh  and  flavor¬ 
ful  product.  Packaging  must  be  mois¬ 
ture-proof,  not  merely  moisture-re¬ 
sistant. 


(fawye  SEWING  CONTEST 


((JT  CAN  do  everything  but  cook!” 

I  That’s  what  one  of  our  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  staff  members  said  when 
he  saw  a  demonstration  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Pfaff  portable  sewing  machine 
which  we  have  secured  from  our  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  Pfaff  American  Sales 
Corporation,  as  a  grand  prize  for  the 
No.  1  winner  in  the  Adult  Class  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  Sewing  Con¬ 
test. 

The  Pfaff  machine  makes  all  sewing 
and  finishing  easy  whether  you’re  a  be- 
o-inner  or  experienced  sewer.  It  darns, 
blind  stitches,  bar-tacks,  overcasts, 
monograms,  makes  buttonholes,  sews 
straight  or  reverse;  sews  on  buttons, 
snaps,  hooks  and  eyes;  appliques  and 
embroiders.  There  are  no  complicated 
■attachments;  the  stitches  are  “built  in” 
to  the  machine. 

All  Grange  sewers  are  eligible  to 


take  part  in  the  contest.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tional  competition,  held  annually,  in 
every  state  where  there  are  Grange 
members.  Elimination  contests  are  held 
by  Subordinate,  '  Pomona,  and  State 
granges,  and  then  State  winners  com¬ 
pete  in  the  finals  at  National  Grange 
Convention.  The  three  classes  of  en¬ 
tries  are: 

Adult'  (over  21  years):  One-piece 
cotton  house  dress. 

Youth  (age  21  and  under) :  Cotton 
pajamas. 

Juvenile  (10  to  14  inclusive):  Cotton 
sleeveless  blouse.  (5  to  9  inclusive)  : 
Doll  dress. 

Entries  are  scored  on  workmanship, 
beauty  and  general  appearance,  quality 
of  material,  finish  and  trim  (buttons, 
belt,  press,  etc.)  In  addition  to  the 
Pfaff  machine  grand  prize  which  the 
New  York  winner  in  the  Adult  Class 
will  receivje,  national 
winners  in  all  three 
classes  will  get  cash 
awards  from  Sears-Roe- 
buck  Foundation  and  the 
National  Grange.  Sears- 
Roebuck  will  also  give 
prizes  to  State  winners. 
In  New  York  State  the 
contest  is  a  project  of  the 
Grange  Service  &  Hos¬ 
pitality  committees,  and 
is  directed  by  State 
Chairman  Mrs.  Floyd 
Wilmot.  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


Th  is  beautiful  Pfaff  port¬ 
able  sewing  machine. 
Model  No.  130,  will  go  to 
the  winner  in  the  Adult 
Class  of  the  New  York 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

and  other  events,  and  then  when  my 
turn  came  to  speak  I  told  them  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  knew  every 
person  in  the  village  and  the  farm 
folks  for  miles  around,  that  it  had  been 
my  privilege  to  follow  my  job  and  live 
in  many  different  places,  but  in  no 
other  place  had  I  found  more  friendly 
people  or  a  place  more  like  home  than 
Interlaken. 

The  Grange — subordinate,  pomona, 
state  and  national- — is  the  oldest,  one 
of  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects 
the  best  organization  or  association  of 
farm  people.  Composed  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  it  has  its  faults.  The  organization 
and  its  members  are  too  quick  to  jump 
to  conclusions  and  to  pass  resolutions 
without  having  all  of  the  facts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  subordinate  and  pomo¬ 
na  branches.  These  mistakes  are  usu¬ 
ally  corrected  if  and  when  they  reach 
the  state  Grange.  Farm  people  are  na¬ 
turally  conservative,  and  that  shows  up 
in  the  Grange,  often  to  the  extent  of 
being  reactionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grange  has 
helped  to  start  and  has  led  some  of  the 
best  organizations  and  projects  for  the 
American  farmer.  It  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  being  the  first  farm 
organization  to  include  women  in  its 
membership,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  farm  home,  and  that  in  the 
farm  home,  or  in  any  home,  the  basic 
interests  of  men  and  women  go  down 
the  road  together. 

Another  contribution  that  the  Grange 
has  made  is  the  way  it  has  helped  farm 
men  and  women  to  express  themselves. 
A  farmer  has  long  years  of  practice 
in  silent  communion  with  nature,  but 
until  recent  years  he  has  not  been  vo¬ 
cal.  At  Grange  meetings,  where  every 
member  has  an  opportunity  to  get  up 
and  speak,  farm  folks  have  gained  the 
ability  to  talk  in  public,  an  ability  that 
is  very  nee'essary  if  the  farmer  is  to 


State  Grange  Sewing  Con¬ 
test  finals  this  fall. 
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SUAAYGABLES  AOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


D 


T’S  THE  DAY  after  Memorial 
Day  at  Sunnygables.  Silo  filling 
is  under  full  swing  here,  and 
everyone  up  and  down  the  road 
surely  had  an  ear  glued  to  the  radio 
weather  report  this  morning.  Hay 
’round  these  parts  is  unusually  good 
this  year.  Everyone  with  cows  simply 
has  to  put  up  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  best  possible  shape.  There  are  a 
few  “ifs”  about  thunder  showers,  but 
generally  the  outlook  is  favorable  after 
several  weeks  of  cool,  damp  weather. 
Great  for  grass.  Terrible  for  haying. 

Good  forage  in  the  silo  and  barn  has 
been  the  key  to  profitable  dairying. 
This  year  it  is  going  to  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  getting  along  and  go¬ 
ing  broke  for  a  good  many  operators. 
Next  fall’s  milk  prices  won’t  buy  much 
government-supported  Midwest  grain. 

Everyone  around  Ithaca  is  uneasy 
about  milk  prices  at  the  farm.  No  one 
seems  to  be  panicky  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  this  point.  But  with  better  cows 
working  away  at  better  than  average 
pastures,  it  is  taking  extra  milk  to 
equal  last  year’s  monthly  income  check. 

In  addition  to  finding  even  more 
shortcuts  to  producing  more  milk  at 
lower  cost,  more  and  more  farmers  are 
taking  a  serious  interest  in  the  core  of 
our  problem:  selling  more  milk.  Fel¬ 
lows  whose  concern  over  a  can  of  milk 
ended  when  they  rolled  it  off  at  the 
plant  are  starting  to  talk  about  mer¬ 
chandising — processing,  packaging,  re¬ 
tail  delivery,  advertising.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 


and  challenging  the  quality  and 
amount  of  sales  effort  behind  our  prod¬ 
uct. 

Closer  to  home,  we  can  work  to  get 
all  producers  behind  the  job  rather 
than  rely  on  the  financial  contribution 
of  only  those  who  se„e  the  value  of  pay- 
as-you-produce  promotion. 

And  for  that  guy  who  starts  out: 
“Now,  if  farmers  themselves  would 
only  use  more  milk  and  butter.  .  .”  just 
tell  him  that  if  Henry  Ford  had  adopt¬ 
ed  a  business  philosophy  of  getting  rid 
of  his  cars  by  making  his  family  drive 
them,  we’d  still  be  driving  Stanley 
Steamers. 

OFF  TO  OOOII  StART 

1  DON’T  know  of  a  spring  when  our 
crops  have  gotten  off  to  a  better 
start  than  they  have  this  year.  The  in¬ 
termittent  drizzles  that  have  plagued 
field  operations  on  many  farms  have 
not  bothered  us  much  with  our  gravel¬ 
ly,  quickly  drained  soil.  One  piece  of 
oats  went  in  a  little  later  than  we 
would  like,  but  plenty  of  gentle  rains 
have  brought  them  on  in  good  shape  to 
where  they  will  make  a  crop  with  any 
luck  at  all. 

Our  earliest  piece  of  oats  has  such 
a  good  seeding  coming  along  that  it 
looks  like  a  combine  would  be  chew¬ 
ing  up  more  green  material  than  oats 
come  harvest  time.  We  really  don’t 
care,  since  they  will  go  in  the  silo 
anyway. 

We  still  consider  oats  primarily  a 


nurse  crop  for  the  seeding  that  goes  in 
with  them.  Even  though  it  is  nice  to 
bin  a  few  oats  to  stretch  out  grists 
next  winter,  we  should  recover  even 
more  feed  value  by  storing  them  as  en¬ 
silage  when  they  are  in  the  milk  stage. 

I  read  some  place  the  other  day  that 
pastures  on  a  national  basis  are  better 
than  usual — and  that’s  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  drought-ridden  areas  in  the 
Western  Plains.  I’m  convinced  that 
around  here  they  are  far  better  than 
average.  The  weather  has  accounted 
for  part  of  this  excellent  condition.  The 
rest  of  the  credit  goes  to  fall  fertilizer. 

Fall  Preferred 

We  have  a  pretty  good  way  to  check 
our  pastures  against  others  in  the  area. 
It  is  practically  as  good  as  flying  over 
the  farm  in  an  airplane  (a  wonderful 
way,  incidentally,  to  check  your  overall 
farm  layout  and  appearance).  A  five- 
minute  drive  up  either  the  West  or 
East  hills  that  flank  our  valley  gives 
us  a  chance  to  survey  the  whole  set¬ 
up.  At  this  time  of  year  color  gives 
away  the  secret  of  pasture  or  hayfield 
condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  fall- 
fertilized  meadows  have  a  darker,  rich¬ 
er  appearance  than  the  fields  we  did 
not  get  to,  or  neighboring  pastures 
that  have  not  yet  been  topdressed. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  bring  yourself 
around  to  spreading  good  money  on  a 
field  where  nothing  can  be  gained  for 
five  or  six  months.  Apparently  the  fall 
application  gives  plants  the  vigor  to 
withstand  a  tough  winter,  and  more 
important,  to  make  a  quick  getaway 
early  in  the  spring. 

In  fact,  right  now,  both  grasses  and 
legumes  are  booming  along  at  such  a 
rate  that  we  wished  we  had  started  to 
cut  earlier.  The  heavy  stands  are  tough 
to  cut  and  handle  and  at  this  point 
they  seem  to  be  ahead  of  us  and  our 
capacity  to  harvest  them  when  they 
should  be.  But  as  Jack  says,  it  is  bet-. 


ter  to  complain  about  too  much  than 
too  little. 

COWS  DOING  WELL 

WHEN  things  are  not  going  too  well 
with  the  fai’m  operations  them¬ 
selves  here  at  Sunnygables,  it  is  most 
reassuring  to  look  at  the  cows.  Thev 
have  never  been  in  better  condition,  and 
are  milking  at  a  rate  that  reflects  the 
better  feed  they  are  getting.  With  sil¬ 
age  rationed  at  the  end  of  the  barn 
season,  and  finally  completely  gone 
Jack  expected  a  substantial  increase 
when  he  turned  out  on  pasture.  Pro¬ 
duction  bounced  up  immediately  when 
the  herd  was  turned  out  on  early  rye 
pasture  and  has  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since. 

I’m  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  breed 
characteristic,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Brown  Swiss  cows  respond  propor¬ 
tionately  better  to  good  forage  than 
some  other  breeds.  They  were  in  good 
flesh  when  they  went  on  pasture,  but 
they  certainly  were  holding  back  some 
milk  that  well-fertilized  mixed-legume 
pastures  have  been  able  to  push  along. 

Herd  Building 

Jack’s  project  with  his  Brown  Swiss 
has  been  to  select  and  develop  those 
'heifers  which  would  make  profitable 
cows  for  the  exceptionally  long  life 
that  the  breed  enjoys.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  year  or  so  to  find  out  that  an 
individual  just  never  will  amount  to 
anything.  With  the  close  eye  he  has 
kept  on  younger  cows  to  be  sure  he 
had  no  “freeloaders”  in  the  milking 
string,  Jack  almost  washed  out  a 
couple  of  heifers  that  came  in  but 
didn’t  milk  as  they  should  have. 

But  he  has  been  glad  he  didn’t  move 
too  fast  when  the  first  anxiety  arose 
following  the  cutback  in  support  prices. 
Better  feed  has  brought  these  individ¬ 
uals  along  to  where  they  are  now  bios 
soming  out  into  highly  profitable  milk 
ing  cows.  Right  now  Jack  ships  close  to 
nine  cans  from  eighteen  milkers. 


The  best  result  is  that  they  are  argu¬ 
ing  about,  and  even  challenging,  the 
merchandising  of  their  product.  And 
why  not?  Too  often  the  big  processor 
and  distributor  shrugs  off  suggestions 
from  the  outside  and  Horn  his  produc¬ 
ers  by  simply  stating  that  selling  milk 
is  a  game  for  a  specialist  ...  a  highly 
trained  merchandiser.  He  tells  the 
farmer  in  so  many  words  to  stick  to 
his  herd;  he’ll  handle  the  selling  end. 
It  is  getting  pretty  evident  that  in  a 
good  many  areas,  after  milk  is  dump¬ 
ed  at  the  plant,  someone  has  done  a 
lousy  job  with  the  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting.  And  even  so,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Actually,  the  man  who  does  the 
farming  and  milking  need  not  feel  em¬ 
barrassed  about  tackling  the  theories 
and  practices  of  selling  on  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  milk  plant  experts.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  other  class  of  individual  oper¬ 
ators  has  a  better  sense  of  what  con¬ 
sumers  want  and  what  they  will  accept 
than  farmers  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  we  can  all  feel  qualified  to  judge 
consumer  reaction— we  are  all  consum¬ 
ers  of  a  thousand  and  one  things  our¬ 
selves.  In  the  second  place,  the  horse- 
and-cow-trading-Sensc  of  any  farmer 
who  doesn’t  want  to  get  skinned  on  a 
deal  qualifies  him  as  a  pretty  shrewd 
trader  and  merchandiser.  It  is  that 
same  common  sense  reasoning  that 
sells  milk. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  dig  deeper 
both  into  our  pocketbooks  and  our  in¬ 
genuity  to  do  a  hard-hitting  selling 
job  with  milk — the  convincing  ap¬ 
proach  that  sells  us  more  soap  than  we 
need,  or  to  bring  it  closer  to  home,  the 
kind  that  has  put  margarine  where  it 
is  today.  Where  we  are  in  a  marketing 
setup  that  is  controlled  by  farmers,  we 
can  put  some  direct  pressure  on  the 
people  who  work  for  us  selling  the 
milk.  Under  other  circumstances,  as 
suppliers  of  the  product,  we  can  still 
bring  influence  to  bear  by  analyzing 


Because  the  tangled  first  cutting  was  so  difficult  to  handle  long.  Jack  is  chopping 
a  portion  of  the  grass  going  into  his  trench  this  season.  With  a  borrowed  chopper 
and  a  fifteen-year-old  truck,  he'll  fill  the  bottom  portion  with  chopped  material, 
then  complete  the  silo  with  a  good  mound  of  water  shedding  long  material,  long 
or  short,  it  is  grass  quality,  not  length,  that  determines  how  much  milk  we  get 
back. 


Need  More 

In  an  effort  to  come  out  next  fal 
with  a  balanced,  economical  herd,  we 
are  naturally  thinking  of  cutting  back 
somewhat.  However,  it  looks  like 
Jack’s  family— or  any  family  for  that 
matter— will  need  at  least  25  good  pro¬ 
ducers  to  get  along.  Anything  under 
that  number,  they  say,  will  make  it 
tough  sledding  for  a  dairy  farm  that 
has  no  other  source  of  income — unless 
those  fewer  cows  are  exceptional.  It 
looks  from  here  like  Jack  will  come 
out  with  about  30  producers  next  fall. 
He  may  cut  that  back  a  cow  or  two, 
but*  only  if  it  looks  like  he  can  realize 
about  as  much  milk  from  27  or  28  as 
he  could  get  from  30  head. 

From  the  lesson  we  have  learned  this 
spring  about  the  higher-than-expectec 
results  in  the  milk  pail  where  plenty 
of  good  forage  is  available,  the  goa 
will  be  to  have  enough  quality  silage 
on  hand  to  provide  100  pounds  per  hear 
each  day  throughout  the  feeding  sea 
son— and  that  must  be  backed  up  wit 
the  best  quality  hay  we  can  put  up  for 
supplemental  feed,  as  well  as  dry  cows, 
calves  and  heifers.  Seems  that  no  one 
ever  put  up  too  much  good  silage  and 
hay. 

RECORD  MILER 

I  don’t  think  anyone  escaped  the 
news  about  Roger  Bannister,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  achieved  the  ideal  of  run¬ 
ning  a  mile  in  less  than  4  minutes.  We 
were  talking  about  this  the  other  day 
in  awed  tones  when  nephew  Johnnie 
spoke  up. 

“That’s  nothing,”  he  said.  “Why  jus 
today  I  saw  a  middle  aged  lady  run 
the  mile  uphill  in  “thaca  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  Besides  that,  she  is  overweight 
wore  a  fur  coat,  and  did  it  barefoot.” 

The  speedy,  dignified  lady  ten-year- 
old  Johnnie  was  referring  to  is  Mis: 
Chiclets,  their  family  dog,  who  chase 
after  the  car  up  to  the  grocery  store. 
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SERVICE 

"SHENANIGANS” 

Recently  I  sent  $10.00  of  my  money  to 
a  "suppliers  service"  in  California.  They 
were  to  send  me  some  literature  to  ad¬ 
dress  which  I  did,  furnishing  the  stamps. 
They  were  for  goods;  a  money  belt  and 
ties  and  I  was  told  that  for  every  money 
belt  order  that  came  back  I  would  get 
$.50  and  for  each  tie  order  I  would  get 
$1.00. 

I  have  written  a  few  times  to  the  com¬ 
pany  but  so  far  I  haven't  heard  anything. 

Gentlemen  I  ask  you,  what  "shenani¬ 
gans"  is  this? 

It  is  the  same  old  “shenanigans” 
which  we  have  mentioned  on  this  page 
many  times.  Our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
periences  with  many  companies  of  this 
sort  that  are  interested  in  making 
money,  not  helping  our  subscribers  to 
make  money. 

Naturally  you  wonder  why  they  can’t 
be  stopped.  The  deal  sounds  legal  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it 
isn’t.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  they  got  any  orders  as  a 
result  of  your  letters,  and  finally  if  you 
did  put  them  out  of  business  they  would 
be  starting  up  again  in  a  week  or  so 
under  a  new  name.  The  only  way  to 
stop  them  is  for  people  to  get  smart 
and  refuse  to  send  them  any  money. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHECK  FIRST 

I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  money 
to  an  organization  for  children  with 
asthma.  It  is  located  in  a  western  state. 
Is  this  a  worthwhile  cause? 

We  checked  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  city  from  which  the 
letter  came  and  were  told  that  the 
Chamber  had  no  information  about  this 
organization. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  subscriber 
should  send  money  to  any  organization 
without  a  favorable  report  from  a  re¬ 
liable  source.  We  want  to  commend  our 
subscriber  for  asking  for  information 
before  sending  money. 

—  a.  a.  — 

THE  "DIFFERENCE” 
COUNTS 

I  haven't  been  satisfied  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner  I  bought.  The  salesman  came  back 
again  and  I  told  him  that  I  understood 
that  the  same  machine  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  at  a  price  considerably  lower  than 
He  sold  mine  to  me.  I  turned  in  an  old 
cleaner  at  an  allowance  that  seemed 
High. 

The  fact  that  the  same  cleaner 


BUREAU 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 
INVOLVING  MONEY 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Robert  Konz,  Marion  . . .  $  75.00 

(refund  on  down  -  payment  on  silo) 

Mr.  James  Bly,  Putnam  Station  . . .  28.80 

(compensation  due  him) 

Mrs.  William  Blair.  Mooers  . . . .  1.00 

(refund  on  goose  eggs) 

Mrs.  Raymond  Manwaring,  Mexico  .  4.95 

(refund  on  car  seat  covers) 

Mr.  George  Scheiber,  Batavia  .  30.00 

(money  received  for  damage  to  garden) 

Mrs.  Frank  Kopiar,  Jr..  Porter  Corners  (not 
(money  for  chickens  killed  by  dogs)  reported) 

Mr.  A.  Lamphier,  Canisteo  .  6.10 

(refund  on  over-pakl  insurance  policy) 

Mrs.  Hazel  Roundy,  Cortland  . . .  10.23 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mr.  Newell  Welch,  Hammond  . .  16.1  J 

(rebate  on  insurance,  policy) 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Howard,  Dclmar  _ _ _ _...  3.00 

(refund  on  booklet) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  0.  Rioux,  Windham  . .  50.00 

(refund  on  scale) 

Mr.  Philip  Plaistridge,  Winchester  .  .65 

(reimbursement  on  advertising  guarantee 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Harold  Slack,  South  Royalton  .  276.96 

TOTAL  $502.87 


might  be  offered  to  someone  else  for 
"less  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
breaking  the  contract.  In  this  country 
anyone  can  quote  any  price  he  wishes 
on  any  merchandise.  No  one  has  to  buy 
it  for  that  price  and  the  seller,  of 
course,  doesn’t  have  to  sell  it  at  the 
price  the  buyer  offers. 

Of  course  prices  are  standard  on  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products.  However, 
when  a  trade-in  is  involved  don’t  be 
misled  by  a  liberal  allowance.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  amount  you  must  pay 
including  interest. 

—  A. A.  — 

INSURANCE  LICENSING 

Is  the  -  insurance  company  licensed? 

Every  state  has  an  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  which  licenses  insurance  com¬ 
panies;  in  fact,  the  law  states  that  an 
insurance  comj)gny  which  solicits  busi¬ 
ness  through  agent  must  be  licensed. 

The  company  mentioned  by  our  read¬ 
er  is  not  licensed  to  do  business  in  his 
state  through  local  agents  but  it  so¬ 
licits  by  mail.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
an  interstate  matter  which  cannot  be 
handled  by  the  state  law.  In  other 
words,  the  state  insurance  department 
cannot  prohibit  the  solicitation  of  busi¬ 
ness 'within  a  state  by  the  use  of  the 
U.  S.  Mails. 

It  isn’t  necessarily  true  that  every 
unlicensed  company  is  not  reliable,  but 
we  feel  it  is  much  safer  to  deal  with  a 
licensed  company  because  it  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department. 


New  Jersey  Reader  Gets  Reward  Check 


ON  THE  evening  of  March  22nd, 
1954,  Wilbur  Buffett  of  R.  D.  No.  3, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey  noticed  a  car 
near  the  poultry  house  of  Dan  Donovan 
and  reported  the  license  number  to  the 
State  Police  at  Howell.  As  you  will  see 
from  the  reproduction  of  the  check 
that  action  paid  off  to  the  tune  of 
$25.00. 

The  license  number  started  an  inves¬ 
tigation  which  led  to  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  five  men  for  petty 
larceny  for  stealing  chickens.  Sergeant 
John  Poole  of  the  Howell  State  Police 


reported  that  the  men  are  serving  60- 
days  in  the  Monmouth  County  Jail  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  by  Magistrate  Joseph 
Wenzel. 

Dan  Donovan,  whose  chickens  were 
stolen,  tells  us  that  the  alertness  of  Mr. 
Buffett  was  responsible  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  reward, 
the  owner  is  not  the  only  person  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  reward.  A  neighbor  who 
gives  the  evidence  may  be  the  winner. 
In  fact,  if  you  are  as  alert  as  Mr.  Buf¬ 
fet  YOU  may  get  a  similar  check. 


American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

SAVINGS  SANK  WILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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April  23 _ 19  111 


Pay _ EXACTLY  TV.TSNTY-FIVE  A1TD  00/100  DOLLARS 


TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

) 

Wilbur  D.  Buffett 
R.D.  #3 

Freehold,  New  Jersey 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


$  25.00 _ 

American  Aoricultprisx.  inc. 


Auto  Accident 
Fatal  To  High 
School  Student 


MAX  CASSELBERRY 
AGE  18,  DECEASED 


Driving  home  alone  from  the  Saturday  night  dance,  Max  must 
have  fallen  asleep.  Tire  marks  showed  where  his  car  left  the  hill 
road  leading  into  Mansfield,  where  it  jumped  the  ditch  and 
crashed  into  a  tree; 

Agent  Jerry  Taylor  delivered  a  check  for  $1,100.00  to  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Casselberry  of  Mansfield,  Pa.  They  took  out  the  policy  for 
Max  when  he  was  sixteen. 


THEIR  LETTER  OF  THANKS 


Dear  Sir: 

We  appreciate  the  payment  of  $1100,00  on 
our  son’s  accident  policy  and  the  prompt, 
courteous  manner  in  which  it  was  paid* 

The  cost  of  the  protection  was  low  enough 
so  we  could  always  keep  it  renewed.  It 
was  the  only  insurance  we  carried  on  our 
son. 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


John  Wyllys,  Jr„  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y .  $107.14 

Auto  accident — bruised  legs,  injured  chest 

William  Neville,  Aurora,  New  York  .  365.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  knee.  rib.  cuts 
Elizabeth  Cook,  Poplar  Ridge,  New  York  438.50 
Auto  accident — tract,  wrist,  jaw,  brtiis.es 
Oliver  Fairbairn,  Mt.  Upton.  New  York  ....  170.00 

Auto  accident— fract.  jaw.  clavicle,  knee 

Floyd  Fournier,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  .  33.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib,  cut  scalp 

Loretta  Coache,  Champlain,  New  York  .  430.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis,  ankle 
Robert  Hadden,  Staatsburg,  New  York  106.43 

Auto  accident— injured  back,  bruised  eye 

Hazel  Hammer.  Batavia,  New  York  .  222.85 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis  and  ribs 
Wilbur  Grawe,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises,  fract.  leg 
Daniel  A.  Craig,  Deceased,  Rome,  N.  Y.  ,  .  1650.00 
Truck  accident — death  benefits 

Ann  Ernst.  Sauquoit,  New  York  .  257.14 

Auto  accident— fract.  arm,  inj.  shoulder 

Edith  Gordis,  Deceased,) Naples,  N.  Y .  1500.00 

Struck  by  car — death  benefits 


Edna  Cron,  Port  Jervis,  New  York  .  $289.28 

Auto  accident — fract.  arm,  wrist,  ankle 

James  Tombs,  Campbell  New  York  .  278.56 

Auto  accident — cut  knee,  fractured  leg 
John  Gordnier,  Trumansburg,  New  York  ....  78.57 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion,  bruises 

John  Standish.  Warsaw,  New  York  . .  182.86 

Truck  collision — inj.  shoulder  and  chest 

Lowell  Parlin,  Gardiner,  Maine  . » -  170.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  leg 

George  Haralambides,  Boston,  Mass .  85.72 

Auto  accident — Inj.  neck.  back,  shoulder 

Ethel  E.  Rand,  Dover,  New  Hampshire  _  171.42 

Auto  collision — cuts,  injured  muscles 

Hiram  Shallcross,  Milford,  New  Jersey  .  64.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  bruises 

Russell  Marcotte,  Barton.  Vermont  . . .  48.56 

Truck  accident — injured  knees 

Herbert  Thurston,  Sharon.  Vermont  -  340,00 

Auto  accident — fractured  hips,  concussion 
DeForest  Decker.  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania  ....  345.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  vertebra 

Cecile  D.  Stone.  Thompson,  Pa.  - ...  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractqred  wrist 


'Keefc  tyotci  ‘PoUtied  “^ettewed 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


(404)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  June  19,  1954 


it  out  to  -  -  - 


Loss  from  LIGHTNING 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


a  kind  that  resists  corrosion  and  it 
must  be  as  permanently  connected  to 
the  conductor  cable  as  possible.  Cop¬ 
per,  bronze  or  cast  iron  generally  meet 
these  specifications.  There  must  be  at 
least  2  ground  connections  for;  each 
building.  Opposite  corner  locations  are 
considered  good,  and  many  installers 
make  a  ground  connection  on  each 
corner.  The  conductors  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  over  the  building  between 
grounds. 

All  exterior  metal  parts  of  a  building 
such  as  roofs,  gutters,  downspouts,  etc. 
need  to  be  connected  into  the  ground 
system.  Metal  roofs  even  with  ground 
connections  at  all  four  corners  but 
without  air  terminals  are  not  adequate 
protection  for  the  building.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  possible  for  a  flash  of 
lightning  to  puncture  a  metal  roof  and 
start  a  fire  in  combustible  material 
beneath,  even  though  the  roof  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  ground. 

Lightning  sometimes  damages  build¬ 
ings  when  it  travels  along  fences  that 
are  attached  to  the  buildings.  This  can 
be  prevented  by  following  two  rules. 
(1)'  Do  not  attach  a  fence  directly  to 
a  building.  (2)  Wire  fences  should  be 
adequately  grounded.  Steel  fence  posts 
usually  provide  satisfactory  grounds, 
but  wire  fences  on  wood  posts  need  to 
be  grounded  at  intervals  of  about  150 
feet.  A  good  ground  may  be  had  by 
driving  a  y2  or  %  inch  rod  or  pipe  into 
the  earth  along  side  a  wooden  post. 

The  ground  rod  must  go  down  to 
permanently  moist  earth  if  it  is  to  be 
good  pi'otection.  The  top  of  the  rod 
should  extend  a  few  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  post  and  the  fence  wires  can 
be  attached  to  the  ground  rod  with 
pipe  straps.  A  well  grounded  fence  is 
good  insurance  against  loss  of  live¬ 
stock  as  well  as  loss  of  adjacent  build¬ 
ings. 

Inside  the  building,  large  metal  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  the  water  pipes  should 
be  connected  to  the  ground  of  the 
lightning  conductor  system.  The  con¬ 
nection  is  best  made  outside  the  foun¬ 
dation,  although  it  can  be  made  in¬ 
side.  If  there  is  a  water  meter  on  the 
supply  line,  this  connection  must  be 
made  outside  the  meter.  Metal  cow 
stanchions,  metal  tie  stall  frames  and 
metal  pen  partitions  should  b^  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  water  pipe  system,  and  if 


any  part  of  the  stanchion  system  is 
within  six  feet  of  the  down  conductors 
of  the  lightning  rod  system,  connected 
to  that  system  also.  Connections  must 
be*  made  with  the  same  weight  and 
kind  of  cable  as  is  used  in  the  down 
conductors.  Hay  carrier  tracks  must 
also  be  connected  to  the  ground  con¬ 
ductors  at  both  ends.  Door  tracks  and 
other  large  metal  objects  in  or  on  the 
building  also  need  to  be  grounded. 

Maintenance 

A  lightning  rod  system  is  no  better 
than  the  way  it  is  maintained.  It  is 
possible  that  a  system  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  is  more  hazard  than  no  system  at 
all.  The  conductor  cables  between  the 
air  terminals  on  the  roof  and  the 
ground  connections  are  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  to  damage.  It  is  common  to 
see  loose,  dangling  ground  cables  that 
were  broken  when  a  tractor  or  a  farm 
implement  scraped  the  side  of  the 
building  or  to  see  the  air  terminals 
bent  sideways  as  the  result  of  the 
wind  blowing  a  branch  or  some  other 
object  across  the  roof. 

About  the  .only  maintenance  that  is 
required  is  the  repairing  of  damaged 
ground  conductors  and  straightening 
bent  air  terminals.  This  maintenance 
can  mean  the  difference  between  having 
protection  against  lightning  and  no 
protection.  A  lightning  rod  system  in¬ 
stalled  according  to  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories  specifications  and  given  the 
Master  Label  of  approval  is  excellent 
protection  against  lightning  damage, 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  the  original 
condition  if  it  is  to  continue  to  give 
protection. 

MORE  INFORMATION 

“Code  for  Protection  Against  Light¬ 
ning”  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Handbook,  H-40  for  sale  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
at  20  cents  a  copy.  Note  in  ordering  this 
publication  send  Post  Office  money  order 
or  coin.  Postage  stamps  not  accepted. 

“Code  for  Protection  Against  Light¬ 
ning”  National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion,  60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston  10, 
Massachusetts. 

“Protection  of  Buildings  and  Farm 
Property  from  Lightning”  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1512.  This  publica¬ 
tion  may  be  had  from  your  Congressman. 

“Installation  Requirements  for  Master 
Labeled  Lightning  Protection  Systems 
(Subject  No.  96)”  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories,  161  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York  13,  New  York. 


Here's  how  to  increase  farm  income  by  growing  “Lamb  'n  Eggs."  These  purebred 
Dorset  sheep  not  oniy  provide  meat  and  wool  for  manager  R.  H.  Robinson  of  Hall 
Farms,  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  but  also  serve  as  “lawn-mowers."  They  keep  grass  on 
range  nicely  clipped  for  the  farm's  flock  of  2,000  replacement  pullets.  This  practice 
has  spread  to  many  New  England  farms  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  was  recently 
adopted  at  the  poultry  farm  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Sheep  and  chickens  don't  have  diseases  in  common,  and  get  along  fine.  Main 
trick  is  to  keep  sheep  out  of  poultry  feed  hoppers.  This  is  done  by  feeding  birds  on 
“the  other  side  of  the  fence,"  or  by  ground  feeding  from  truck,  lime  drill  or  other 
method  to  scatter  pellets  and  scratch  directly  on  the  sod  .—William  Gilman 


Boost  yields  with 

leach-resistant 


Fertilizer  Compound 

45%  urea 
nitrogen 

in  "shot”  form 


*«***.<* 


Your  most  efficient 


source 

of  supplemental  nitrogen... 

Whenever  your  crops  need  supplemental  nitrogen, 
"NuGreen”  can  supply  it  quickly,  without  waste, 
with  less  work.  For  greater  yields  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  certain  field  crops,  too  . . .  use  "NuGreen.” 


In  Foliage  Sprays.  "NuGreen” 
sprays  go  to  work  immediately.  The 
,  leaves  absorb  it  quickly  with  no 
f  waste,  no  excess  feeding,  either.  Crops 

get  the  nitrogen  they  need  even  when 
roots  are  too  dry,  cold  or  wet  to  get 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Use  it  alone 
or  in  regular  pest -control  sprays. 


In  Irrigation  Water.  Water  car¬ 
ries  the  "NuGreen”  to  all  the  roots 
the  water  reaches,  for  prompt,  even 
feeding.  Penetrates  to  all  the  roots, 
isn’t  fixed  in  the  first  few  inches  of 
soil,  yet  doesn’t  leach  out  of  reach. 
Adapted  to  all  types  of  irrigation 
equipment. 


_  In  Soil  Applications .  Highly 

A  concentrated  "NuGreen”  saves  most 
of  the  hauling  and  handling  in  ground 
or  air  application.  Ideal  for  quick, 
efficient  air  application  that  fits  needs 
of  crop  when  wet  soil,  heavy  crop 
growth  or  large  acreage  makes  other  methods  im¬ 
practical.  Won’t  corrode  equipment,  either. 

"NuGreen”  is  a  concentrated  free-flowing  shot 
form  of  urea  nitrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
comes  in  80-lb.  bags,  and  is  available  from  distribu¬ 
tors  in  all  major  agricultural  areas. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.)  (TJ  M  U 1 1 N  \  ) 
Polychemicals  Department,  ^ — ^u.,PAror — ^ 
Wilmington,  Delaware  “"Z,™ SET" 

" NuGreen ”  is  your  best  buy  in  supplemental  nitrogen — see 
your  nearest  distributor. 
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move  to  a  larger  farm  with  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  cut  costs. 

When  I  asked  about  cutting  costs  Mr. 
Lowe  mentioned  three  points — more  acres  to 
get  more  use  of  machinery,  irrigation  to  in¬ 
sure  a  crop  and  management  of  labor  to  get 
best  returns  from  it. 

We  were  watching  a  gang  cutting  lettuce 
and  a  man  started  with  a  truck  to  get  more 
crates.  Instinctively,  so  it  seemed,  another 
man  was  sent  along  with  him,  with  the  idea 
that  two  would  be  back  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  would  take  one  man. 

“Often,”  said  Mr.  Lowe,  “two  men  working 
together  can  do  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
one  and  three  can  do  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  two.” 

Irrigation  is  increasing  rapidly  in  New  Jer¬ 


Left  to  right:  Patsy,  Jimmy,  and  Tommy  Farino  har¬ 
vesting  dandelions  on  their  farm  near  Jamesburg, 
New  Jersey. 

sey.  On  the  Lowe  farm,  water  is  pumped 
from  a  creek,  but  on  some  farms  wells  must 
be  drilled.  There  are  many  hazards  in  vege¬ 
table  farming  but  “artificial  rain”  removes 
one  that  can  be  disastrous. 

Vegetables  from  the  farm  are  delivered  to 
any  one  of  four  warehouses  of  a  chain  gro¬ 
cery  store.  Quality  is  stressed  and  the  buyer 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  load  that  is 
below  standard.  Regardless  of  how  much  care 
is  taken,  quality  at  times  may  suffer  from 
weather  or  other  causes,  and  occasionally  a 
rejected  load  must  be  sold  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  what  it  will  bring.  Sounds  like  a  tough 
agreement  on  the  grower  but  it  seems  to  have 
its  advantages,  at  least  Mr.  Lowe  and  his 
son  voiced  no  objections. 

The  Lowes  own  two  trucks,  but  they  also 
hire  others  for  delivering  produce.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  day  2,000  crates  of  lettuce  were 
sent  to  market  on  five  huge  trucks. 

The  next  stop  was  South  River  where  Law¬ 
rence  Smith  and  his  son  raise  vegetables  and 
apples.  In  discussing  ways  of  cutting  costs, 
Lawrence  also  stressed  equipment,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  one  point  that  had  not  come  up  at 
the  Lowe  farm.  He  has  a  fully  equipped  farm 
shop  and  one  man  is  kept  busy  full  time  in 
maintaining  the  machinery  on  the  farm.  He 
is  able  by  prompt  repair  and  careful  manage¬ 
ment  to  lengthen  the  life  of  a  machine  so  that 
the  yearly  depreciation  is  less.  For  example, 
he  has  tractors  that  are  giving  service  after 
12  to  15  years  old  instead  of  going  to  the 
junk  heap  at  the  end  of  8  or  10  years. 

About  one-third  of  the  apples  grown  are 
sold  at  the  farm  thus  increasing  returns  by 
getting  100%  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  This 
part  of  the  business  has  grown  up  over  many 
years.  Potatoes  are  also  sold  to  consumers  at 
the  farm,  but  these  are  (Continued  on  Page  12) 


Milton  Cowan,  agricultural  agent  of  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  Jersey,  standing  between  Alfred  Lowe  and 
his  son  Charles  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  men  are  harvesting  lettuce  preparatory  to 
sending  it  to  market. 


ECENTLY  on  a  beautiful  June  day 
I  called  on  three  farmers  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  with 
Milton  Cowan,  agricultural  agent 
for  the  county.  Just  as  in  all  other 
counties  in  America,  farming  there  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  complicated.  When  you 
add  to  that  the  fact  that  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  sliding  downward  faster  than 
production  costs,  it’s  easy  to  see  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  on  every  farm  to  cut  costs  at  every 
possible  point  and  to  get  every  possible  penny 
for  what  is  sold.  It’s  one  angle  of  what  the 
professors  call  “farm  management.” 

The  first  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Alfred 
Lowe  where  he  and  his  son  grow  100  acres 
of  vegetables.  Three  years  ago  this  farm, 
which  is  near  Cranbury,  was  a  potato  farm. 
At  that  time  the  Lowes  were  growing  13  acres 
of  vegetables  in  North  Jersey  but  decided  to 


New  Jersey  Farmers 
piyAt  t&e 

"Cost-Price 

SQUEEZE” 


Milk  is  making  friends,  see  page  3 


How  To  Cut  Feed  Costs 

( 

And  Keep  Egg  Production  High 


"DOULTRYMEN  squeezed  between  low 
market  prices  for  their  eggs  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  are  looking  for  ways  to  overcome 
that  situation.  Here  is  why  G.L.F.  recommends 
Egg  Maker  Mash. 

G.L.F.  Egg  Maker  is  priced  about  $5.00  a 
ton  under  the  regular  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash. 
With  average  production  on  today’s  market, 
this  $5.00  per  ton  saving  actually  increases  the 
spread  between  the  cost  of  producing  eggs  and 
egg  receipts  by  \  4  on  every  dozen.  At  the  same 
time,  many  poultrymen  are  saving  from  $3.00 
a  ton  by  using  G.L.F.  barley  in  their  scratch 
grains. 

Egg  Maker  is  nutritionally  complete  .  .  .  and 
it  has  margins  for  safety  on  all  the  important 


vitamins  and  minerals  which  are  needed  for 
high  egg  production  and  hen  health. 

Slight  formula  changes  are  made  two  or 
three  times  each  year  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  buys  in  market  ingredients.  As  John  Hut- 
tar,  G.L.F.  Poultry  Specialist,  points  out,  “A 
good  many  poultrymen  believe  that  occasional 
small  changes  in  the  diet  of  laying  hens  keep 
their  appetites  keen.  This  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Wet  mashes  and  pellets  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  for  years.” 

So,  to  ease  the  price  squeeze  with  your  lay¬ 
ing  flock,  do  as  thousands  of  other  smart  poul¬ 
trymen  are  doing.  Use  G.L.F.  Egg  Maker — To 
Cut  Feed  Costs  and  Keep  Egg  Production  High. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


For  Further  Efficiency  . . . 

.  .  .  Use  G.L.F.  Laying  Flock  Equip¬ 
ment.  It’s  designed  by  practical  poultry- 
men. 

NESTS— Ri  gid,  deep,  easy  to  clean. 

FEEDERS  —  Roomy;  heavy  gauge 
metal  to  give  extra  years  of  service. 

FOUNTAINS— Sturdy;  even  flowing; 
convenient. 


for  Feed,  Economy. MJL.T.  EGG  MAKER 

» 


t 
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Dean  W.  I.  Myers  crowned  17-year-old  Mary  Eileen  Costa,  of  Nicholsville,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  as  Queen  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Watertown  Dairyland  Festival. 
Miss  Marie  Joyce  Johnson  of  Potsdam,  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  stands  to  the 
right  of  Dean  Myers,  and  Miss  Lou  Anne  Carr  of  Clayton,  stands  to  the  left  of 
Queen  Mary. 


Milk  Is  Making  Friends 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


[AIRYMEN  can  be  much  encour- 
I  aged  by  the  support  they  are 
I  _ I  receiving  in  many  ways  in  ad¬ 

vertising  and  publicizing  the 
great  food  values  of  milk.  All  of  this 
work  is  bound  to  result  in  increased 
consumption.  It  is  impossible  here  even 
to  summarize  all  that  is  being  done,  but 
here  are  a  few  examples.  Other  efforts 
will  be  reported  in  future  issues  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  when  we  hear 
about  them. 

On  Friday,  June  25,  the  Tompkins 
County  Trust  Company  of  Ithaca,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  local  milk  dealers, 
the  Tompkins  County  Farm  Bureau, 
and  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  (your  own 
milk  sales  promotion  organization 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Ithaca) 
put  on  a  Milk  Recognition  Day.  The 
bank  did  this  because  of  its  knowledge 
of  the  importance  of  the  3*4  million 
dollars  of  dairy  income  to  farmers  and 
city  people  in  Tompkins  County,  and 
because  greater  consumption  of  dairy 
products  could  benefit  consumers. 

A  Bank  Goes  All-Out 
For  Milk 

The  theme  for  “Milk  Recognition 
Day”  was/‘Milk — A  Good  Investment 
For  Farmers  and  For  Consumers.”  The 
local  dealers  supplied  the  milk  and  the 
dispensers,  and  attractive  young  ladies 
offered  free  milk  to  everyone  visiting 
the  bank  that  day.  A  fine  calf,  supplied 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  raised  in  the 
county,  was  on  display.  Dairy  Council 
material  and  samples  of  American 
Dairy  Association  advertising  posted 
through  the  courtesy  of  Milk  for 
Health  made  attractive  displays.  Four 
bicycles  were  offered  as  prizes  in  an 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  local 
dealers.  The  bank  advertised  the  milk 
program  locally  and  the,  proceedings 
were  recorded  and  broadcast  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  morning  on  a  regular 
Farm  Bureau  radio  program. 

This  fine  work  in  Tompkins  County, 
which  could  well  be  followed  by  other 
banks  and  business  organizations 
throughout  the  dairy  country,  not  only 
will  help  producers  and  consumers 
through  a  larger  use  of  milk,  but  such 
enterprises  help  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  country  and 
city  people,  always  a  desirable  objec¬ 
tive. 

business  Advertises  Milk 

The  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corporation  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  all  that  it  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
promote  a  greater  use  of  milk.  For 
weeks  in  all  of  its  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  advertising  this  business 
concern  has  plugged  milk,  and  plugged 
J  hard.  In  its  television  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising,  many  attractive  recipes  feg; 
turing  milk  drinks,  ice  cream  and  other 
dairy  products  have  been  offered.  Writ¬ 


ing  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Bengtson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  of  the  Corporation, 
says : 

“We  have  been  metering  all  of  our  bill¬ 
ing  and  mail  since  the  first  of  June  with 
a  special  milk  slug.  We  devoted  our 
‘Electric  Kitchen  Party’  TV  show  on 
June  8  to  the  promotion  of  milk.  Our 
Home  Service  Department  made  a  special 
recipe  pamphlet  entitled  ‘Cool  Ideas  For 
Milk’  to  go  with  the  TV  program,  and. has 
distributed  it  to  over  10,000  viewers.  An¬ 
other  recipe  promoting  milk  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  our  Company  offices.  We  sent 
over  1,000  posters  to  all  retail  appliance 
dealers  with  the  slogan  ‘Nothing  Beats  A 
Cool  Glass  of  Milk.’  ” 

Watertown  Holds  Dairy 
Festival 

In  the  great  “North  Country”  dairy 
section,  the  city  of  Watertown  went 
all-out  with  its  annual  Dairyland  Festi¬ 
val,  where  all  sorts  of  plans  were  car¬ 
ried  through,  including  the  crowning  of 
a  Milk  Queen  by  Dean  William  I.  Myers 
of  Cornell. 

In  the  Watertown  Festival  the  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 
took  a  very  active  part,  including  the 
serving  of  whole-milk-fed  prime  veal 
at  a  banquet  attended  by  280  people. 
Marsh  Stratton,  manager  of  the 
Gouverneur  market  sparked  the  idea. 
Dean  Myers  was  the  speaker  at  this 
banquet  and  commented  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  veal. 

John  Stone  of  Watertown,  Director 
of  the  Empire  Livestock  Co-op,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Dairyland 
Festival  Milk  Wagon  Tour,  which  vis¬ 
ited  Albany  and  New  York  City, 
spreading  the  gospel  of  milk,  the  great 
food. 

\ 

Machinery  Companies 
Boost  Milk 

The  work  of  the  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  at  New  Holland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  manufacturers  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  is  another  outstanding  example 
of  the  support  of  the  dairy  industry  by 
other  business.  Through  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  stories,  dealer  adver¬ 
tising,  radio  and  television,  company 
publications  and  films,  New  Holland  is 
emphasizing  to  millions  of  consumers 
the  need  of  using  more  milk.  “Drink 
More  Milk,  Eat  More  Meat  for  a 
Healthy  America  and  a  Strong  Agri¬ 
culture”  is  New  Holland’s  theme. 

The  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company,  large 
distributors  of  agricultural  implements, 
is  another  business  concern  which,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Reilly,  has 
been  boosting  milk  through  extensive 
advertising  campaigns,  at  the  same 
time  urging  other  business  corpora¬ 
tions  across  the  country  to  plug  milk 
in  their  advertising. 

“We  can  all  help  ourselves  by  help- 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  electric  fencer  with 


•  •  • 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
. . .  at  Hardware 
or  Implement  Stores! 

It  bumps  ’em  back! 

It’s  the  one  fencer  correctly  pow¬ 
ered  to  give  just  the  right  "bump" 
to  train  your  livestock  to  respect 
the  fence!  You  get  really  efficient 
electric  fencing  to  save  you  time 
and  money  in  controlling  livestock. 

Weeds  won’t  short  it! 

See  the  exclusive  Fence-O-Matic* 
chopper  feature  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  "WEED  CHOPPER"  electric 
fencer.  It  kills  weeds  that  often 
short  electric  fences. 

♦Trademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  FENCE-O-MATIC*  CHOPPER 

•  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  HI-LINE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

Also  battery  and  combination  models 

HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over  1 0,000  dealers 


WEED®CHOPPER 

electric  FENCER 


Is  the  soil  bone-dry?  Then  for  efficient 
electric  fencing  you  need  an  Interna¬ 
tional  "WEED  CHOPPER”  electric 
fencer.  It  won’t  lose  power  to  dry  ground 
— always  delivers  a  full  punch  over  the 
entire  fence.  The  choice  of  over  150,000 
farmers  for  pasture  rotation,  feed  lots, 
cattle  lanes,  or  adding  an  electric  wire  to, 
or  alongside,  other  fence. 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


ADDRESS  OR  R.E.D _ 


COUNTY- 


STATE- 


AA  75” 


Guaranteed! 


STRAWBERRIES  next  JUNE 

—  or  your  money  back 

SAVE  A  YEAR !  Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  summer  planting.  You 
pick  big  crops  of  these  delicious  berries  next  June  —  or  every  penny 
back!  We  have  an  excellent  supply  of  well-rooted  plants  for  immediate 
delivery.  These  are  premium  quality  plants  —  so  heavy,  so  vigorous, 
they  are  guaranteed  to  thrive  from  the  moment  you  plant  them. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

★  PREMIER  ★FAIRFAX  ★SPARKLE  *  CATSKILL  ★TEMPLE 


Vigorous  Plants — Strong  Roots  “Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bear’’  quality  •  postpaid 


50 


PLANTS 


lOO 

PLANTS 


200 

PLANTS 


500 

PLANTS 


*3.00  *5.00  *9.00  *16.00 

SPECIAL!  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS  PRICE 

1,000  plants  •  postpaid  $28 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

Supply  Limited!  Rush  Order! 


i 

I 

I 

i 
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CHECK  VARIETIES 

PREMIER 
FAIRFAX 
SPARKLE 
CATSKILL 
TEMPLE 

CHECK  QUANTITY 

□  50  plants 

$3.00  p’paid. 

100  plants 
$5.00  p’paid. 

200  plants 
$9.00  p’paid. 

500  plants 
$16.00  p’paid. 

FAMILY  GARDEN 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  M2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


I  want  strawberry  crops 
teed,  or  my  money  back! 
Strawberry  Plants  to: 


next  spring  —  guaran- 
Please  rush  . 


Enclosed  is  $. 


NAME 


125  plants 
All  varieties 


□ 


I — I  250  plants 
1 — 1  Alt  varieties 


$6 

$10 


ADDRESS 


TOWN .  STATE. 
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PROBLEM - REDUCE  SURPLUS 

MILK  PRODUCTS 

AUGHT  between  lower  prices  for  milk  and 
the  continued  high  costs  of  production,  dairy¬ 
men  are  worried  and  are  writing  in  to  ask  what 
can  be  done  about  it. 

No  one  can  suggest  an  easy  solution,  but  here 
are  a  few  facts  that  may  help  your  thinking: 

The  first  question  that  dairymen  are  asking 
is:  “I  have  had  to  take  a  cut  in  milk  prices  re¬ 
cently,  why  shouldn’t  the  dealer  pass  that  along 
to  the  consumer?” 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  dealer  is  paying 
practically  as  much  for  Class  1  milk  now  as  he 
paid  a  year  ago.  For  example,  dealers  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  paid  $4.51  per  hundred 
pounds  for  Class  1  milk,  that  is,  milk  sold  in 
fluid  form,  in  June,  1953,  a  year  ago,  and  then 
paid  $4.49,  or  only  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
less,  for  Class  1  milk  in  June  this  year. 

But  the  price  for  Class  III  or  milk  bought  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  a  different  story.  In 
May,  1953  the  dealer  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  paid  $3.15  per  hundred  for  Class  III  milk, 
but  in  May  of  this  year  he  paid  $2.67,  or  48 
cents  a  hundred  less. 

A  careful  distinction  must  always  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Class  I  milk  sold  in  fluid  form  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  milk  sold  to  the  dealers  for 
manufacturing.  If  all  of  our  milk  could  be  sold 
in  Class  I  there  would  be  no  reason  or  excuse 
for  a  reduction  in  the  farmers’  price.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  we  are  now  producing  far  more 

milk  than  can  be  sold  in  fluid  form  for  the  Class 

I  price.  Hence  to  sell  the  milk  at  all,  much  of  it 
must  be  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  a 
lower  price  because  it  comes  into  competition 
with  milk  from  all  the  United  States. 

The  pooled  price  to  farmers  will  always  be 
lower  than  the  Class  I  price  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  prices  received  for  milk  in  all 
the  classes.  The  more  the  surplus  that  can’t  be 
sold  in  fluid  form,  the  lower  your  pooled  prices 
will  be. 

There  is  too  much  surplus  milk.  Not  too  much 
for  what  the  consumer  ought  to  be  taking  for 
health’s  sake,  but  too  much  for  what  he  is  tak¬ 
ing.  The  same  situation  applies  to  many  other 
farm  products.  Exports  of  farm  products  have 
fallen  off.  With  some  products,  exports  have 
ceased  entirely.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
farm  production  in  other  countries  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  So  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  our  products  are  piling  up  in 
government  storehouses  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  to  hang  over  our  markets,  keep  our 
prices  down — and  to  spoil. 

While  there  was  a  hot  war  going  on,  military 
demands  for  food  helped  to  keep  prices  up.  But 
as  we  begin  to  get  away  from  actual  war  econ¬ 
omy  and  return  to  normal  times,  it  will  take 
some  real  doing  to  stay  in  the  dairy  business. 
Government  can  help  some,  but  most  of  the  job 
is  up  to  us. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  will  help  to 
reduce  the  surplus  and  improve  your  milk 
prices : 

1.  Increase  Milk  Consumption 

Get  behind  the  work  of  Milk  for  Health  and 
every  other  kind  of  organization  and  effort  to 


£■  /£.  Seuttncut 

get  the  consumer  to  use  more  milk  and  other 
dairy  products.  Make  sure  that  we  ourselves  as 
farmers  are  using  all  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
we  should.  There  are  several  countries  in  the 
world  using  more  milk  per  capita  than  we  are. 

Let’s  fill  up  the  gap! 

2.  Cut  Down  The  Too  Costly  Production  of 
Milk. 

Here’s  how:  Get  rid  of  every  boarder  cow 

now. 

If  you  wait  until  fall  the  chances  are  meat 
prices  will  be  lower  than  they  are  now.  Many 
cows  on  the  border  line  between  good  and  bad 
could  get  by  when  milk  prices  were  good.  They 
cannot  get  by  now. 

3.  Do  what  you  can  to  grow  more  of  your 
cattle  feed. 

Give  more  attention  to  pasture  improvement. 
Grow  more  and  better  legumes. 

Cut  hay  early. 

Raise  more  grain  on  the  home  farm. 

4.  Substitute  electrical  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment  wherever  you  can  to  cut  labor  costs. 

It  will  be  harder  going  now  for  dairymen  and 
other  farmers,  but  they  have  always  come 
through  in  other  difficult  times,  and  I  have  faith 
to  believe  that  they  will  now. 

IRRIGATION  IS  COMING  FAST 

T  IS  surprising  how  quickly  land  dries  out 
after  a  rain.  This  is  especially  true  if  there  is 
much  wind.  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  a 
cultivated  field  in  the  summer  time  is  almost 
unbelievable. 

That  is  why  more  and  more  farmers  are  using 
irrigation  or  planning  to  do  so  on  both  crop  and 
grass  lands.  After  three  years  of  experimenting, 
a  Tennessee  Station,  working  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  found  that  irrigated 
pasture  plots  furnished  260  cow  days  of  grazing 
per  acre,  while  the  unirrigated  plots  furnished 
only  189  days.  The  difference  was  41%. 

The  cows  showed  the  difference,  too.  Those 
on  the  irrigated  pasture  produced  over  13,000 
pounds  of  milk  as  against  around  9,000  on  the 
unirrigated  plots. 

Possibilities  for  irrigation  are  one  reason  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  number  of  farm  ponds. 
A  majority  of  farms  in  the  Northeast  can  get 
water  for  irrigation  either  from  a  natural  lake 
or  stream,  or  by  artificial  ponds.  It  is  surely 
something  to  think  about. 

HOW  WILL  YOU  STORE 
YOUR  CORN? 

N  ALMOST  any  northeastern  farm  fifty  or 
more  years  ago  there  was  a  corn  crib,  with 
its  slatted  sides  opening  wider  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  Here  the  farmer  stored  and  dried  on 
the  cob  the  relatively  few  bushels  of  grain  corn 
that  he  grew.  He  knew  that  without  such  dry¬ 
ing  much  of  the  corn  would  mold  and  spoil. 
Now  that  the  growing  of  grain  corn  is  rapidly 


coming  back  to  the  Northeast  in  such  volume, 
the  old-fashioned  corn  crib  won’t  hold  a  tenth 
of  the  crop.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  A  ten- 
acre  field  of  grain  corn  is  not  unusual  now  in  the 
Northeast.  Some  farms  grow  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  But 
even  if  you  grow  only  fifty  bushels  on  ten  acres, 
that  makes  five  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
and  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  corn  on  the  cob  to  get 
properly  stored  and  dried. 

All  of  which  means  that  equally  important 
with  growing  the  corn  is  to  build  a  proper  stor¬ 
age  place  for  it.  Maybe  you  need  to  give  some 
thought  to  this  problem  right  now.  Drop  us  a 
card  for  an  up-to-date  booklet  on  corn  cribs. 

TOO  MUCH  SUN  IS  DANGEROUS 

HEN  my  brother  Fay  and  I  used  to  stop 
for  a  few  moments  rest  from  the  field  farm 
work  on  a  hot  summer  day,  he  would  always 
head  for  the  deepest  shade.  But  I  loved  to  lie  in 
the  sun,  perhaps  with  my  ragged  old  straw  hat 
over  my  face,  through  the  holes  of  which  I  could 
watch  the  blue  sky  and  the  summer  clouds. 

I  have  always  loved  the  sun,  but  I  realize  full 
well  that  it  can  be  your  enemy  as  well  as  your 
friend.  We  Americans  are  quite  apt  to  overdo 
things.  Come  early  summer,  we  take  off  all  the 
clothes  the  law  permits,  and  quicker  than  we  re¬ 
alize,  get  a  bad  sunburn. 

The  consequences  can  be  serious.  Not  only  is 
the  burn  itself  painful,  but  apparently  too  much 
sun  is  a  shock  to  the  whole  system,  and  bad  for 
your  health.  Also,  sunburn  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  skin  cancer.  So —  take  it  easy! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OR  these  many  years  now  I  have  been  roam¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  great  Northeast  farm 
country  telling  chestnuts,  as  well  as  printing  one 
in  this  southeast  corner  of  the  editorial  page  in 
every  issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  So  I 
thought  you  might  like  this  old,  bewhiskered 
chestnut  because  it  is  the  first  one  I  ever  told, 
and  the  one  that  got  me  started  on  this  down¬ 
hill  road. 

I  was  a  boy  in  my  early  teens,  and  I  told  the 
story  on  a  relative  at  a  family  reunion.  I  said 
that  I  had  dreamed  that  I  died,  and  went  up 
to  the  bottom  of  the  golden  stairs,  where  St. 
Peter  gave  me  a  box  of  chalk  and  told  me  to 
climb  the  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  I  would 
find  a  big  blackboard.  On  the  blackboard  I  was 
to  write  down  all  the  sins  I  had  ever  committed 
on  earth. 

I  took  the  chalk  and  had  started  up  the  stairs 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  great  rattling  and 
thumping  above  me.  Coming  downstairs  three 
steps  at  a  time  was  my  relative.  I  cried  to  him: 
“Wait!  Wait!  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Whats 
your  hurry?” 

“Get  out  of  my  way!”  was  all  the  answer  I 
got. 

Still  trying  to  delay  him,  I  said: 

“What’s  the  matter?  You’re  going  the  wrong 
way.” 

Again  he  yelled  at  me  to  get  out  of  his  way 
and  kept  on  going,  calling  back  over  his 
shoulder: 

“I’ve  got  to  get  another  box  of  chalk!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


MILK:  If  dairymen  should  continue  to  expand  herds  at  the  same  rate  as 
for  the  past  two  years,  annual  milk  production  would  go  up  6  to  8 
billion  pounds  a  year. 

May  receipts  of  milk  at  New  York  State  milk  plants  were  3%  above  May  last 
year.  Dairymen  averaged  to  get  30  cents  a  cwt.  less  for  May  milk  than  a  year 
ago  and  about  the  same  as  May,  1950.  Cornell’s  index  of  milk  production  costs 
for  May  was  341  (1910-14  equals  100)  compared  to  343  in  May,  1953.  U.  S.  milk 
production  for  May  (also  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year)  was  up  4%  from 
last  year. 

In  New  York  State  fewer  heifer  calves  are  being  raised,  but  there  are  still 
more  heifers  over  16  months  old  than  in  any  recent  year.  June  Crop  Report  says 
that  the  average  price  of  a  dairy  cow  in  New  York  in  May  was  $180  compared 
to  $210  a  year  ago. 

Dairymen  are  meeting  this  “cost-price  squeeze”  by  improving  pastures  to 
cut  feed  costs,  by  supporting  their  organizations  which  advertise  and  publicize 
milk,  and  by  watching  costs  in  every  possible  way.  In  the  long  run  it  looks  as 
though  stricter  culling  would  be  advisable.  The  price  of  cull  cows  now  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  it  will  be  in  the  fall;  production  is  running  ahead  of  demand, 
and  figures  show  that  cows  with  less  than  average  production  are  showing 
little  or  no  profit. 


CROP  REPORT:  The  U.  S.  winter  wheat  forecast  on  June  1  was 

33  million  bushels  above  the  May  forecast.  The  ex¬ 
pected  crop  is  11%  below  average.  Spring  wheat  estimate  is  260  million  bushels; 
last  year,  291  million.  This  country  will  have  about  a  year’s  supply  of  wheat  oil 
hand  before  any  of  this  year’s  crop  is  harvested. 

Country-wide  crop  prospects  are  excellent.  The  Southwest,  where  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  poorest,  has  had  some  rain.  In  the  corn  belt,  corn  planting  was  com¬ 
pleted  about  June  1.  The  fruit  outlook  is  generally  good.  The  national  apple  crop 
is  expected  to  be  a  little  above  last  year  but  below  average;  peach  prospects  are 
4%  better  than  they  were  last  year  but  only  1%  above  average;  pear  crop 
estimates,  4%  below  average.  Total  production  of  spring  vegetables  for  market 
is  estimated  as  4%  more  than  last  year;  acreage  of  commercial  vegetables  for 
processing  is  5%  below  last  year. 


POULTRY:  U.  S.  egg  production  in  May  was  4%  above  May  last  year,  but 

still  1%  below  the  1943-1952  average.  There  were  3%  more 
hens  on  U.  S.  farms  than  in  May  last  year  and  the  number  of  growing  pullets 
was  7%  above  the  same  date  last  year.  However,  the  number  of  baby  chicks 
hatched  in  May  was  2%  below  last  year.  In  the  case  of  turkeys,  1%  more  heavy 
breed  and  8%  more  light  breed  turkey  poults  were  hatched  in  May  than  in 
May,  1953. 

The  feed-egg  ratio  has  been  less  favorable  than  last  year,  therefore,  poultry- 
men  are  having  more  difficulty  in  showing  a  profit.  They  are  meeting  this  in 
various  ways  including  closer  culling,  taking  steps  to  avoid  feed  waste,  watch¬ 
ing  to  prevent  disease  and  parasite  outbreaks,  maintaining  egg  quality  and 
managing  labor  so  that  more  can  be  accomplished  per  hour. 


FARM  LEGISLATION:  There  is  still  doubt  as  to  what  farm  legisla- 

tion  Congress  will  pass.  However,  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  is  proposing  an  increase  in  supports  of  dairy  products 
from  75  to  80%  of  parity,  authorization  of  direct  subsidies  to  dairy  fanners  and 
manufacturers,  continuing  supports  of  basic  commodities  at  90%  at  least  for 
a  year,  inclusion  of  potatoes  as  a  product  eligible  for  price  supports  up  to  90% 
of  parity. 


Speculation  will  continue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  President  would  veto  a 
bill  continuing  supports  of  so-called  basic  commodities  at  90%  of  parity.  The 
apparent  purpose  of  the  proposed  subsidies  on  dairy  products  is  to  cut  down 
government  purchases  of  butter,  cheese  and  powdered  milk  and  to  hide  the  cost 
which  still  comes  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket.  — Hugh  Cosline 


THERE’S  nothing  young  men 
*  learn  so  soon  as  that  life  ain’t  no 
honeymoon,  and  it  takes  more  than 
just  a  kiss  to  guarantee  you  wedded 
bliss.  I  once  thought  all  I  had  to 
know  was  how  to  be  a  Romeo,  but 
lots  of  years  have  wandered  by  since 
last  I  even  dared  to  try  to  chuck 
Mirandy  ’neath  the  chin  and  change 
her  mood  from  frown  to  grin?  The 
first  two  weeks  that  we  were  wed, 
she’d  pat  me  gently  on  the  head  or 
plant  a  kiss  upon  my  nose  and  say, 

“My  dear,  do  you  suppose  that  you 
could  take  the  time  to  go  and  bring 
a  chunk  of  wood  or  so?” 

Them  days  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  now  I  know  there’s  something 
wrong  unless  she  says,  with  thund- 
lous  boom,  “Get  wood!”  and  shoves 
me  with  the  broom.  If  I  should  take 
her  in  my  arms  and  turn  on  all  my 
many  charms,  she  might  melt  like 
she  used  to  do  and  issue  orders  with 
a  coo;  but  that  for  sure  I’ll  never  know,  I  can’t  get  close  enough,  by  Joe. 
f  m  sure  ’twould  save  a  lot  of  pain  if  some  kind  soul  would  just  explain 
°  bridegrooms  that  their  kissing  score  won’t  help  ’em  out  for  evermore; 
the  thing  them  boys  will  really  need  is  shiftiness  and  running  speed. 


Genuine  Ford  Parts  keep  your  Ford 
car  or  truck  in  tip-top  running  shape 
because  they’re  made  to  the  same 
•  specifications  set  by  the  men  who 
originally  built  your'  Ford! 


To  get  the  right  replacement  parts  for  your 
Ford  always  insist  on  Genuine  Ford  Parts.  They’re 
put  through  gruelling  factory  tests  and  given  rigid 
inspections  in  Ford  engineering  laboratories  before 
they’re  approved  for  manufacture. 

So  you  can  be  sure  when  you  specify  Genuine 
Ford  Parts  that  they’re  made  right  to  fit  right  to 
last  longer  in  your  Ford! 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO,  INSIST  ON 
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A  Wonderful  Investment! 

Readers  Tell  How  American  Agriculturist  Saves 
And  Makes  Monet #  for  Them 


SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

•  First  Prize  Contest  Letter 

NEVER  throw  away  an  A. A.  maga¬ 
zine.  I  clip  out  some  very  special 
articles  that  will  be  of  aid  to  us  in  the 
home,  garden,  barn,  or  with  any  farm 
work.  I  rely  on  the  accurateness  of 
A. A.  articles. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  some 
of  the  articles  I’ve  laid  aside  over  the 
years.  Here  they  are: 

“How  to  Raise  Clean  Pullets”  which 
appeared  in  the  February  3,  1951  issue 
helped  us  show  our  daughter  how  to 
care  for  her  dozen  pullets  properly. 

“It’s  Handy”  has  given  us  innumer¬ 
able  aids  and  savings. 

Through  “Handy  Facts  and  Figures” 
which  appeared  in  the  February  8,  1954 
issue  we  learned  that  letting  cut  seed 
potatoes  heal  before  planting  will  save 
us  many  potatoes. 

Also  in  this  same  column  appeared 
an  item  of  great  value  to  us  because 
we  had  several  new  calves  right  at  that 
time,  and  my  husband  feels  this  one 
article  alone  is  worth  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  American  Agriculturist. 

As  for  me,  the  housewife,  I  turn  to 
new  and  saving  ideas  in  recipes,  Work¬ 
shop  and  the  Service  Bureau.  The  ideas 
mentioned — and  especially  the  Service 
Bureau  page — have  taught  us  care  in 
buying,  and  to  buy  from  reliable  and 
home-town  companies  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  As  we  were  new  farmers  a  few 
years  ago  I  think  we  might  tfave  done 
many  foolhardy  things  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Service  Bureau.  Of  course  we 
had  some  trial  and  error  times  but  we 
feel  that  A.A.  has  repaid  us  many 
times  in  savings  by  preventing  our  buy¬ 
ing  from  traveling  concerns  or  un¬ 
known  salesmen. 

This  letter  will  convey  our  thanks  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  Following  is 
a  short  list  of  timely  articles  we  use: 

January  7,  1950  —  “Know  How  to 
Measure  Standing  Timber.” 

October  1,  1949 — “Fill  the  Cookie 
Jar”  (I  use  recipes  for  two  lunches). 

April  1,  1950  —  “Planning  for  the 
Control  of  Orchard  Pests”. 

Need  I  say  more?  I  let  A.A.  speak 
for  itself! — Mrs.  Vernon  Bussino,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

A  READER  FOR  33  YEARS 

Second  Prize  Contest  Letter 

MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  has  helped 
me  to  make  and  save  money  in 
many  ways.  From  1920  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  American  Agriculturist’s 
timely  articles,  cautious  tips,  and  true 
advertisements  have  all  been  a  help  to 
me  in  a  financial  way.  Thirty-three 
years  ago  I  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  brought  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  had  no  trouble 
in  selling  my  merchandise  and,  as  a 
result,  I  was  enriched,  not  only  with 
money,  but  with  wonderful  friendships 
which  have  lasted  through  the  years. 

My  first  occasion  to  call  upon  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST’S  free  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  was  four  years  ago.  Merchandise 
which  was  ordered  by  a  company  was 
delivered.  I  received  a  letter  acknowl¬ 
edging  it,  expressing  satisfaction,  but 
no  payment  was  made.  I  endeavored  for 
three  months  to  collect  the  money  from 
the  company.  In  ten  days  after  the 
Service  Bureau’s  agent  contacted  them, 
a  check  came  in  the  mail. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Cosline  a  year  ago 
last  December  saved  us  from  a  venture 
which  could  not  have  been  operated  at 
a  profit  at  that  time. 

Many  times,  agents  with  questionable 


propositions  have  appeared  at  our  door. 
Because  of  American  Agriculturist’s 
warning  tips  we  have  steered  clear  of 
all  of  these. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say,  “Thank  you, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Editors!” 

— Myrtle  M.  Hamilton,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

REAL  MONEY 

HILE  we  have  been  taking  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  it  has 
become  a  “free”  paper  for  us  because 
it  has  helped  me  save  or  earn  far  more 
than  it  cost. 

Last  spring  I  wrote  a  letter  for  the 
contest  concerning  my  hardest  day’s 
work.  As  my  letter  was  printed,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  one  dollar.  Later,  I 
entered  the  contest  for  One  Act  New 
York  State  Plays.  Having  received  hon¬ 
orable  mention  for  my  play,  “Let  Free¬ 
dom  Ring”  I  received  a  check  for 
twenty-five  dollars. 

I  have  saved  money  in  many  ways 
by  using  the  dress  patterns,  recipes, 
and  by  reading  the  different,  helpful 
articles  printed  in  each  issue. 

American  Agriculturist  is  truly  a 
great  help  to  save  and  make  money! 

— Mrs.  Fred  Durant ,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  HANDBOOK 

NE  of  the  finest  of  handbooks  with 
reliable  information  and  seasonable 
advice,  is  the  American  agriculturist. 

For  example,  when  grass  silage  was 
just  an  experiment,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  gave  the  “go  ahead”  sign. 
We  took  the  initiative  and  saved  mon¬ 
ey  on  our  feed  costs. 

The  Cornell  grass  mixture  No.  2 
(which  we  found  in  A.A.)  containing 
five  grasses  has  been  a  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  for  silage. 

Farmers  of  the  Northeast  have  to 
use  their  brains  and  brawn.  They  have 


THE  GIRLS  shown  above  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Busy  Bees  of  the  East 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  4-H  Club. 
From  left  to  right  they  are:  Sally 
Smith,  Louise  Propst,  Joyce  Skistimis, 
Margaret  Smith,  Karen  Baker,  and  the 
Club  leader,  Mrs.  H.  Earl  Propst.  The 
Club  has  ten  members  and  the  picture 
was  taken  as  they  were  getting  ready 
for  their  spring  flower  show  in  the 
First  National  Bank  in  South  River, 
New  Jersey. 

This  is  the  second  show.  A  year  ago 
the  bank  offered  $50  in  prizes  and  the 


to  be  practical,  hard-headed  business 
men.  Humor  and  bull-dog  grit  help  too. 

Farmers  have  faced  and  overcome 
hard  times.  They  haven’t  whined  or 
struck.  More  honor  to  them! 

We  are  not  rich;  very  few  are 
among  farmers.  However,  the  future 
looks  fair  if  our  health  continues  to  be 
good.  We’d  rather  wear  out  than  rust 
out  on  any  form  of  dole. 

Farjning,  as  any  other  profession,  re¬ 
quires  training.  The  boy  who  follows 
his  father’s  footsteps  for  love  of  the 
work  itself  is  several  jumps  ahead  of 
the  son  of  another  profession  with  little 
aptitude  who  wants  to  farm. 

The  same  holds  true  in  reading 
habits.  Those  who  read  to  get  instruc¬ 
tion  find  something  to  get  their  teeth 
into  if  they  read  a  good  farm  paper. 
There  is  a  goodly  number  of  them,  but 
none  better  than  A.A.  in  our  opinion! 

— G.  W.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Pa. 

ON  A  ”SIJCKER  LIST” 

LAST  winter  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  contest  firm  saying  that  if  I  would 
send  them  $100  I  would  surely  win 
some  of  their  many  expensive  prizes. 
It  was  such  a  beautifully  written  letter 
that  I  spoke  about  it  to  my  husband 
and  asked  him  for  the  necessary  money. 
I  didn’t  know  that  I  was  one  of  many 
on  the  so-called  “sucker  list”  but  I  was. 

After  much  teasing  and  discussion, 
my  husband  said  one  morning,  “You 
write  and  ask  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
if  it  is  a  good  way  to  invest  the  money. 
If  they  say  it  is,  then  I’ll  give  you  the 
money.” 

Well,  I  wrote  all  right,  but  the  an¬ 
swer  was  in  the  negative,  saying  that 
“someone”  would  get  rich,  but  it 
wouldn’t  be  me.  Naturally,  I  didn’t 
want  to  waste  hard-earned  money 


use  of  the  bank  lobby  for  the  show. 
Last  year  the  event  was  a  one-day  af¬ 
fair  and  Mrs.  Propst  estimates  that 
about  600  people  saw  it.  This  year  the 
same  prize  money  was  made  available 
and  the  show  extended  over  three  days. 

The  rules  are  simple.  The  show  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which 
is  for  the  professional  florist  and  one 
for  bank  employees,  only  here  there 
are  no  prizes. 

The  sections  are  divided  into  several 
classes  with  a  $5  prize  for  the  first, 
$2  for  the  second,  and  $1  for  the  third. 


FOOD  FACTS  FOR  CITY 
CONSUMERS 

INCE  1940,  farmers  have  in¬ 
creased  production  by  about 
40%  while  the  number  of  farm 
workers  has  dropped  17%. 

City  consumers  spend  only  26 
cents  of  each  dollar  they  earn  for 
food. 

Of  the  dollar  the  consumer 
spends  for  food,  the  farmer  only 
gets  45%,  there  he  gets  less  than 
12%  of  the  working  man’s  pay 
check. 

For  every  farm  worker  nearly 
$12,000  to  $25,000  is  invested  in 
land,  stock,  and  tools.  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  invest¬ 
ment  per  industrial  worker.  If 
wheat  farmers  gave  away  their 
wheat,  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
would  drop  only  3  cents. 


either,  so  their  advice  was  valuable  to 
us  again  as  it  has  been  many  times  be¬ 
fore.  The  Service  Bureau  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  paper  and 
I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  be  a  subscriber. 
Lessons  experienced  by  others  have 
helped  us  very  much  and  I  hope  my  ex¬ 
perience  will  also  help  others.  —  Mrs. 
Charles  Lee,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

FOREWARNED 

T  A  time  when  agents  are  out  “to 
sell”  the  farmer,  “to  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed.”  Years  ago  an  agent 
made  his  rounds  “enlarging  pictures.”  I 
had  seen  a  warning  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  about  their  inferior  work¬ 
manship  and  exorbitant  prices  a  few 
days  before  and  I  was  able  to  alert 
some  of  my  friends  by  telephone. 

We’ve  read  every  story  published  in 
A.A.  beginning  with  “The  Trouble 
Maker.”  Each  one  is  unique  and  whole¬ 
some  entertainment  for  the  whole 
family. 

The  recipes  are  excellent  and  timely. 
I  especially  appreciated  the  whole  page 
of  them  which  came  when  rhubarb  was 
at  its  best.  The  patterns  are  very  good 
and  are  low  in  price  too. 

Great  political  issues  are  discussed 
pro  and  con  such  as  the  “Niagara  ques¬ 
tion.”  Things  are  thought  out  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one  of  the  tours  as  yet. 

— Lura  E.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Pa. 

NEW  IDEAS  "PAY  OFF” 

ROM  the  viewpoint  of  this  country 
woman,  the  contests  offered  by  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  the  most 
helpful  items  it  publishes.  They  deal 
with  a  variety  of  subjects  and  I  have 
cpmpeted  in  many  of  them  over  the 
years.  Sometimes  I  have  won  prizes, 
often  I  have  not. 

As  for  helping  me  save  money — the 
most  helpful  article  I  recall  was  pub¬ 
lished  October  6,  1945.  It  was  “Use  It 
Up — Wear  It  Out”.  I  clipped  the  page 
and  from  time  to  time  I  read  it  over, 
always  getting  new  ideas  from  the 
suggestions  offered  and  often  starting 
some  make  -  somthing  -  out  -  of  -  nothing 
project.  For  instance,  I  made  an  apron 
from  a  checked  tablecloth  which  had  a 
torn  place  which  spoiled  it  for  regular 
use,  towels  and  wipers  from  grain  bags, 
couch  cover  by  sewing  portieres  to¬ 
gether.  Today  I  am  reminded  of  a 
white  linen  skirt  that  will  make  two 
good  face  towels,  of  using  an  outing 
sheet  to  pad  my  ironing  board. 

So  I  say,  let’s  have  more  contests. 
They  help  us  to  solve  our  problems 
whether  we  win  a  prize  or  not.  Trying 
is  bound  to  stir  up  some  new  practical 
ideas  at  least  so  we  can’t  lose.  Prizes 
help  the  winners  and  we  all  profit 
by  reading  the  successful  entries. 

— Mrs.  Marjorie  Flint ,  Randolph,  Ver¬ 
mont. 
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How  to  Control 

MITES  On 
Fruit  Trees 

By  A.  A.  LaPLANTE 

Extension  Entomologist,  Cornell  University 


|HERE  are  a  number  of  species 
of  mites  that  may  attack  fruit 
trees  in  the  Northeast,  however, 
the  most  widespread  and  de¬ 
structive  ones  are  the  European  red 
mite  and  the  t\vo-spotted  mite. 

The  European  red  mite  spends  its  en¬ 
tire  life  history  on  the  fruit  tree.  It 
overwinters  as  a  bright,  red  egg  on  the 
wood  of  small  branches  where  they 
take  on  the  appearance  of  brick  dust 
where  heavily  concentrated.  The  7  to 
8  summer  generations  are  spent  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  foliage.  In  general  the  eggs 
laid  on  the  leaves,  and  the  mites  them¬ 
selves,  are  a  bright,  brick  red  in  color. 

The  two-spotted  mite  overwinters  in 
trash  and  debris  on  the  ground.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  season  they  build 
up  in  large  numbers  on  weeds  of  all 
kinds  beneath  the  fruit  trees  where 
clean  cultivation  is  not  practiced.  They 
migrate  to  the  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees 
later  in  the  season  when  the  ground 
cover  has  been  fed  on  extensively 
enough  so  that  large  numbers  cannot 
be  supported  there.  These  mites  are 
pale  in  color  and  often  have  2  large 
spots  or  dark  areas  on  the  back.  The 
eggs  are  normally  pale  and  colorless. 

Both  of  these  mites  appear  as  small 
dots  to  the  unaided  eye  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  10  power 
magnifying  glass  in  order  to  see  the 
eggs  on  the  leaves. 

There  are  several  worthwhile  points 
to  consider  in  controlling  mites. 

1.  They  are  small.  It  is  not  often  easy 
to  spot  a  build-up  of  mites  until  dam¬ 
age  to  the  foliage  has  occurred,  either 
by  bronzing  in  the  case  of  the  red  mite 
or  whitening  of  the  leaves  in  the  case 
of  the  two-spotted  mite. 

2.  Early  treatment  is  advisable  when¬ 
ever  possible.  One  mite  killed  early 
may  prevent  thousands. 

3.  Mites  prefer  the  undersides  of 
leaves.  Control  measures  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  surface  in  order  to  be 
fully  effective. 

Spraying  for  mites  requires  the  use 
of  some  materials  that  are  not  effective 
against  other  fruit  pests.  These  are 
some  of  the  measures  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  being  effective  against  mites: 

Petroleum  oil.  A  2%  concentration 
of  superior  type  oils  used  at  delayed 


dormant  time  when  the  leaves  are  \i 
to  V2"  long  gives  reasonably  effective 
kill  of  overwintering  eggs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  red  mite.  In  many  instances,  this 
one  spray  gives  reasonable  control. 

With  all  of  the  following  measures 
two  applications  at  7-10  day  intervals 
are  required  in  order  to  give  effective 
control.  The  reason  for  two  sprays  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
give  very  poor  kill  of  summer  eggs  and 
the  second  treatment  is  required  to  kill 
eggs  that  hatch  after  the  first  genera¬ 
tion. 

TEPP.  A  highly  poisonous  phosphate 
material  to  humans.  Breaks  down  very 
rapidly.  A  contact  poison.  Kills  only  the 
mites  that  the  spray  hits.  Also  con¬ 
trols  aphids  or  plant  lice. 

Parathion.  A  highly  poisonous  phos¬ 
phate.  Should  be  used  only  with  respi¬ 
rator  and  protective  clothing.  Should 
not  be  used  by  home  gardeners.  Injur¬ 
ious  to  McIntosh  and  its  relatives  with¬ 
out  use  of  activated  charcoal.  Controls 
aphids,  curculio  and  others. 

EPN.  A  highly  poisonous  phosphate. 
Injurious  to  McIntosh  and  relatives. 
Controls  aphids;  curculio  and  others. 

Malathion.  Relatively  non-poisonous 
to  humans.  Of  value  to  home  gardens. 
Also  controls  aphids  or  plant  lice. 

Aramite.  Highly  effective  against  the 
two-spotted  mite.  Safe  to  use.  Poor  kill 
of  European  red  mite  during  cool,  wet 
weather. 

Ovotran  or  Orthotran.  Kills  eggs  and 
young  active  stages  but  not  effective 
against  older  forms.  Safe  to  use.  May 
be  used  to  prevent  mite  build-up. 

Dimite.  A  liquid  formulation,  safe  to 
use.  Performance  erratic  in  New  York 
State. 

Sulphenone.  A  wettable  powder,  safe 
to  use.  Performance  erratic  in  New 
York  State. 

In  addition  to  these  materials,  DN 
289  and  Elgetol  318  give  partial  kill  of 
overwintering  eggs  when  applied  as  a 
dormant  spray  and  also  Crag  341  or 
glyodin  give  protection  against  mites 
while  it  is  being  applied  for  disease 
control. 

Consult  your  local  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities  for  amounts  to  use  and  the 
recommended  time  of  application  in 
your  area. 


A  few  decades  ago  the  conversion  of  a  stable  to  a  gas  station  and  garage  was  an 
everyday  occurrence,  but  when  the  reverse  happens  today  it  can  really  be  classified 
as  news."  That's  what  Veterinarian  J.  V.  Hills  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  said  about  the 
above  picture  when  he  sent  it  to  us.  The  building,  which  is  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
karn  that  was  converted  to  a  garage  occupied  and  used  for  many  years  by  Jay 
Smith  and  Bert  Hughes.  Now  the  cycle  is  complete— it  was  converted  back  to  a  stable 
last  year  for  livestock  commission  sales. 


with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 


NEW  MULTI-PURPOSE  GREASE 
simplifies  machinery  maintenance 

Farmers  now  have  a  way  to  keep  all  their  equipment  in 
tip-top  shape  all  year  ’round  with  less  effort  than  ever  before. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  is  the  newly  developed  lubri¬ 
cant  which  enables  farmers  to  do  a  complete  grease  job  on 
all  types  of  equipment  —  cars,  tractors,  and  trucks  —  while 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special-purpose  greases. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  offers  you  three  big  advantages : 


1.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  been  field 
tested  in  earth  moving  and  con¬ 
struction  equipment  for  two 
years  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  The  chances  of  applying  the 
wrong  grease  with  possible  dam¬ 
age  to  valuable  equipment  is 
eliminated  when  only  one  grease 


is  needed.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything 
from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  protect  a  single 
container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  against  contamination 
than  several  partially  empty 
special-pui-pose  drums.  And  your 
storage  and  handling  problems 
are  reduced  at  the  same  time. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  about  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 
Rely  on  him  as  a  dependable  source  for  all  Esso  Farm  Products.  They  will 
make  your  farming  easier,  better  and  more  profitable. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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introducing  the 

NEW 


fPERFORMERi 


Ready  Now  for 

IMMEDIATE  ERECTION  I 

Now  Grange  passes  on  engineering  econo¬ 
mies  in  this  silo  designed  for  today's 
needs.  Exclusive  Grange  features  give  you 
streamlined  efficiency:  Heavy  plaster  coat, 
interlocking  staves,  increased  capacity 
dome  metal  roof.  Plus  larger  door  open¬ 
ing,  hinged-floor  safety  platform.  A  full- 
size  silo  for  full-scale  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  —  backed  by  the  famous  Grange 
Guarantee.  Only  the  price  is  smaller! 

DISCOVER  BIG  SAVINGS— 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
"Performer"  Information 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  FREE  information  on  the 
new  "Performer"  Silo,  without  obliga¬ 
tion. 


Name  .... 
Route  No. 
Town . 


State. 


tl 


Horse  laid  up? 


>  €  \ 

W  I 
m 


"HERE’S  WHAT  I  DO” 

soys  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 

"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


What  effect  does  killing  potato  vines 
before  harvest  have  on  potato  quality? 

There  are  at  least  four  advantages. 
It  makes  digging  easier;  it  tends  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease;  it  cuts 
down  on  oversize  potatoes  and  it  “sets” 
the  skins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dry  matter 
content  and  yields  are  slightly  better 
where  vines  are  not  killed  before  har¬ 
vest.  Stem  end  discoloration  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  potatoes  do  not  seem  to  be 
changed.  From  the  grower’s  point  of 
view,  the  advantages  would  seem  to 
outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Is  there  any  way  you  can  estimate  the 
yearly  production  of  a  cow  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  when  she  first  freshens? 

It  is  said  that  for  mature  cows  you 
can  estimate  about  as  follows:  A  Hol¬ 
stein  that  averages  34  pounds  for  the 
first  two  months  should  give  around 
7,700  pouhds  of  milk  a  year;  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  or  Brown  Swiss  that  gives  31 
pounds  should  average  about  7,200;  a 
Guernsey  that  gives  from  28  to  29 
pounds  should  average  about  6,600; 
and  a  Jersey  that  gives  from  26  to  27 
pounds  should  average  about  6,100  to 
6,200  pounds. 

Is  sudan  grass  or  millet  better  for  an 
emergency  crop? 

Sudan  on  well  drained  soil— millet 
on  poorly  drained  soil  or  in  areas  of 
high  elevation. 

Can  you  give  me  some  suggestions 
about  pruning  blueberries?  How  can  you 
keep  the  soil  around  blueberry  plants 
acid? 

Blueberries  should  be  pruned  rather 
drastically  if  you  want  to  maintain 
good  production  of  large  fruit.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  reduce  the  crop  so  that  you 
will  not  get  overbearing  which  is  likely 
to  result  in  small  berries  and  lack  of 
growth  of  the  bush. 

It  is  a  goo'd  idea  to  remove  short 
growth  and  leave  only  vigorous  new 
shoots  6  inches  or  more  long. 

One  way  to  keep  the  soil  acid  is  to 
fertilize  with  ammonium  sulphate.  A 
small  handful  per  bush  every  two  or 
three  weeks  is  recommended.  Also,  it 


is  a  good  idea  to  keep  blueberry  plants 
mulched  with  peat  moss  or  sawdust. 

I  want  to  cull  out  some  of  my  geese  but 
I  understand  that  once  geese  are  mated 
they  are  mated  for  life  and  that  you 
cannot  break  up  these  matings.  I  have 
five  ganders  and  three  geese,  so  how 
many  of  them  can  I  sell? 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  mention 
which  breed  of  geese  you  have.  The 
number  of  females  to  one  gander  will 
depend  on  the  breed  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  With  a  smaller  breed,  such  as  the 
Chinese,  you  can  mate  from  3  to  5  fe¬ 
males  to  one  gander.  With  thfe  medium 
sized  breeds,  such  as  the  Pilgrim,  you 
can  mate  2  to  4  females  with  one  gan¬ 
der,  but  with  the  heavy  breeds,  such  as 
the  Toulouse  and  Emden,  you  may  $ot 
be  able  to  mate  more  than  2  or  3  with 
one  gander. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  since  you 
have  5  ganders  and  3  geese,  you  could 
dispose  of  at  least  3  ganders.  I  would 
select  two  of  the  best  type  and  vitality. 
If  you  remove  the  extra  ganders  at  this 
season,  the  other  two  can  be  used  when 
the  breeding  season  comes,  which  will 
be  after  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
wise  in  a  general  flock  to  remove  gan¬ 
ders  during  the  breeding  season,  but  it 
can  be  done  if  you  remove  them  several 
months  before  the  breeding  season. 

— L.  M.  Hurd 

How  can  I  repair  a  cement  water  tank? 
It  is  not  cracked  but  leaks  because  of 
poor  sand. 

The  safest  way  to  repair  such  a  tank, 
which  is  likely  to  crack  or  fail  at  any 
time  because  of  the  poor  concrete,  is 
to  clean  the  inside  of  the  tank  thor¬ 
oughly,  roughen  the  sux-face  with  a 
hammer  or  cold  chisel  or  with  a  pneu¬ 
matic  chipper,  sweep  out  the  loose  ma¬ 
terial,  wet  the  surface  thoroughly  with 
a  spray,  paint  with  a  cream-like  grout¬ 
ing  of  cement  and  water,  then  apply 
two  or  three  coats  of  rich  mortar, 
scratching  each  one  with  a  brush  or 
broom  before  the  next  is  applied.  The 
leaking  can  be  stopped  by  applying  two 
coats  of  hot  asphalt  to  the  dry  interior 
surface,  but  the  tank  may  crack  at  any 
time. — I.W.D. 


Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  congratulates  four  employees  of  the  institution  who  retired  March  31. 
They  are:  Mabel  F.  Sperry,  17  years  of  service;  Jessie  A.  Sperry,  40  years;  Roy  Smith, 
31  years,  and  Professor  James  D.  Harlan,  35  years.  The  four  served  the  institution  a 
total  of  123  years. 
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CAN  YOU  GO  TO 

ALASKA 

IN  SEPTEMBER? 


If  so,  you  have  a  bargain .  And 
you  will  be  on  a  cruise  of  highest 
quality,  escorted  with  friendly 
companions. 

Most  travelers  to  Alaska,  you 
know,  insist  on  July  or  August, 
when  ships  are 
crowded.  They 
don’t  realize  that 
September,  too, 
is  a  wonderful 
month  in  the 
Northwest,  the 
Inside  Passage, 

Alaska  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies. 

So  we  offer  you  a  land  and 
sea  cruise  of  three  weeks,  costing 
much  less  than  July-August  cruises 
to  Alaska.  $662.00  each  person, 
two  in  a  luxurious  bedroom,  round 
trip  from  Rochester,  K.  Y.,  or 
$655.73  from  Buffalo. 

This  is  a  bargain  for  a  quality 
Alaskan  cruise,  plus  a  comfort¬ 
able,  restful  railroad  journey,  and 
fellowship  you  will  enjoy.  Tour 
includes  Yellowstone  Park,  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Ketchikan,  Juneau, 
Skagway,  Sitka,  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff.  The  trip  is  under  the  trust¬ 
worthy  auspices  o  f  the  Agricultural 
and  Passenger  departments  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
while  essentially  for  farm  families, 
some  city  folks  are  included. 

Please  send  for  free  folder  “The 
N.  W.  Tour  of  Alaska.”  Address: 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL¬ 
WAY,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
20,  N.  Y. 


Cecil  Curtis,  R.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  YOUR 

PROFITS 

GROW 


Distributed  by 
CHARLES  W.  HARRIS  CO. 
20  Somerset  Ave. 

North  Dighton,  Massachusetts 


SINCE 

1910 


PORTABLE 

IRRIGATION 


[  W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY  Dept.  AA-7 
|  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa,  Fla. 

I  SEND  ME  FREE  LITERATURE. 

I  NAME... . . . 

I  ADDRESS . 

I  CITY . . . 


W.R.  AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIJ_ 
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‘TftimOi  -  A  Brood  Cow 
of  the  First  Order 

By  JOEL  BARNEY 

Owner  of  Longview  Dairy,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


FRANZELL  Pontiac  Ormsby  Mimir 
(Reg.  No.  2279937)  was  purchased 
in  the  Fitzland  dispersal  sale  at  Cole¬ 
man  Station,  N.  Y.,  in  November  1944, 
as  a  3-year-old  by  my  father,  Earle  B. 
Barney,  of  Rumney  Depot. 

Her  first  calf  was  a  son  by  Osborn- 
dale  Spitfire,  whose  service  she  was 
carrying  when  purchased.  This  bull 
calf  was  sold  to  John  Foster  of  War¬ 
ren,  who  only  this  year  was  first  in 
D.  H.  I.  A.  in  Grafton  County.  Pie 
gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  Mimir  as  it  is 
her  granddaughters  and 
great  -  granddaughters 
that  are  doing  such  an 
excellent  job  in  his  fine 
herd. 

After  a  disastrous  fire 
in  April  of  1945,  my 
father  gave  up  farming, 
and  I  started  out  on  my 
own  here  at  my  farm  in 
Plymouth  with  Mimir 
and  several  other  good 
grades  and  purebreds  as 
a  foundation.  Little  did  I 
realize  how  valuable 
Munir  was  going  to  be 
in  my  breeding  program. 

Her  first  calf  at  the 
farm  was  a  bull  calf  by 
Mallary  Farm  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  who  was  sold  local¬ 
ly  and  then  sold  again. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  lost  track  of 
him. 

Since  February  1947,  Mimir  has  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  six  heifer  calves,  four 
of  which  are  now  in  milk,  and  all  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture. 

Her  first  heifer  was  Constance,  by 
Mallary  Farm  Cossack,  a  son  of  Tyler 
Farm  Master.  She  has  exceeded  600 
lbs.  of  butterfat  three  times,  and  this 
next  year  should  do  even  better.  Her 
average  butterfat  test  is  4.2. 

The  second  heifer  to  freshen  was 
Lorraine,  sired  by  Mallary  Farm  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  likewise  did  better  than 
11,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  400  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  as  a  2-year-old,  and  with  third 
calf  is  going  to  go  close  to  600  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

Next  came  Crosswell,  a  daughter  of 
Longview  Ragapple  Lacross,  senior 
herd  sire  at  my  farm.  He  is  a  son  of 
Constance,  Mimir’s  first  daughter,  and 
sired  by  Mallary  Farm  Lieutenant. 
Crosswell  did  exceptionally  well  as  a 
2-year-old,  with  a  good  test,  and  is 
now,  as  the  photo  indicates,  producing 
at  a  high  level  of  about  73  lbs.  a  day. 


The  fourth  to  freshen  as  a  2-year-old 
this  last  January  was  Kloe,  from  Mal¬ 
lary  Farm  Knight,  whose  dam  recently 
made  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Kloe 
with  first  calf,  is  milking  better  than 
50  lbs.  a  day,  and  has  a  wonderful 
udder.  '  * 

Just  beyond  her  in  the  photo  is  her 
full  sister  Kenya,  who  incidentally  was 
first,  with  Kloe,  in  their  class  at  the 
black-and-white  show,  and  Plymouth 
Fair. 

Last  but  not  least  is  Melody,  born 


last  July,  by  Mallary  Farm  Matthew, 
a  young  Mallaiy  bull  that  was  sampled 
in  my  herd. 

Mimir  herself  averaged  600  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  14,500  lbs.  of  milk  in  her 
first  three  lactations,  and  still  at  13 
years  is  going  strong.  She  is  safe  in 
calf  again,  and  whether  a  bull  or  heifer 
will  certainly  be  retained  in  my  herd. 

Her  qualities  are  also  found  in  her 
offspring:  She  usually  settles  at  first 
service,  she  milks  out  well  by  machine 
milking,  she  is  seldom  if  ever  off  feed, 
she  holds  out  well  in  lactation  on  milk, 
and  she  is  of  excellent  temperament. 

I  call  Mimir  now  a  brood  cow  of  the 
first  order,  and  my  herd  is  already  be¬ 
ing  greatly  influenced  by  her  through 
her  daughters,  granddaughters,  and 
grandson  that  I  am  using  as  a  herd 
sire. — From  “Merrimack’s  Messenger 
courtesy  of  Bruce  Miner. 

—  A. a.  — 

The  government  has  more  employees 
than  the  nation’s  50  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  keep  on  their  payrolls,  according 
to  an  article  by  T.  Coleman  Andrews. 


Joel  Barney 


Mimir  and  her  daughters  in  the  herd  at  Longview  Dairy  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Mimir  is 
°t  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture.  To  her  left  is  Melody  and  then  in  order  are, 
Constance,  Lorraine,  Crosswell,  Kloe  and  Kenya. 
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The  Railroads  opened  the  way 
for  America’s  growth ... 


THESE  TINY  MULE- 
DRAWN  SCRAPERS  wore 
photographed  long  ago  as  they 
smoothed  a  path  for  a  railroad 
line  across  the  plains.  With 
such  primitive  equipment,  rail¬ 
road  pioneers  conquered  the 
vast  distances  of  the  continent 
—and  America’? growth  began. 


TODAY,  THIS  MODERN  SPREADER- DITCH ER  smooths  the 


way  for  high-speed  giants  of  the  rails.  Other  power-driven  marvels 
can  pull  and  drive  spikes,  lay  rail,  tamp  ballast  —  do  many  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  jobs  so  vital  to  railroad  operations. 


AND  THEY’RE  STILL  BLAZING 
TRAILS  FOR  PROGRESS! 


The  America  in  which  we  live  has  grown  and  prospered 
along  paths  pioneered  by  its  railroads— and  pioneering 
still  goes  on.  Just  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
railroads  have  spent  more  than  $9,000,000,000  on 
improvements.  And  they  are  going  ahead  with  their 
improvement  program. 

As  a  taxpayer,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  new  and  better  tracks,  terminals,  signals 
and  all  the  rest— as  well  as  new  cars  and  locomotives— is 
raised  by  the  railroads.  None  of  it  comes  from  your  taxes. 

It’s  money  well  spent,  too,  for  it  helps  the  railroads  to 
serve  you  better  in  doing  their  big  job  of  carrying  more 
tons  of  freight,  more  miles  than  all  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  combined  —  and  doing  it  at  a  lower  average 
charge  than  any  other  form  of  general  transportation. 

/ 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

"Observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week  —  July  25  to  July  31,  1954" 
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M  and  W 
Live-POW’R  pto 
Maintains  Rated  pto 
Speed  Independent 
of  Tractor  Motion  . . . 

New  M  &  W  Live-POW'R  operates  completely 
independent  of  tractor  travel.  Gives  complete 
control  of  ground  speed  without  affecting  pto 
operation.  In  heavy  stands  or  lodged  crops 
M  &  W  Live-POW’R  installed  on  Farmall  M, 
Super  M,  H  or  Super  H  regulates  intake  of 
pto-driven  machines.  Keeps  your  combine, 
forage  harvester,  baler  or  corn  picker  from 
slugging.  Now  you  can  adjust  tractor  speed  to 
field  conditions  without  touching  clutch, 
throttle  or  gear  shift.  Tractor  motion  can  be 
slowed  or  stopped  with  the  convenient  control 
and  machine  allowed  to  clear  itself.  Proper 
pto  speed  is  maintained  for  harvesting. 
Live-POW'R  eliminates  power  breaks, 
slow-ups,  and  time  wasted  shifting  and 
reshifting.  No  jerks  or  slipping  under  load. 
Handles  twice  the  power  your  Farmall  can 
produce.  Compact  design  . . .  Quick 
installation— less  than  an  hour  on  most 
models.  Get  M  &  W  Live-POW’R  today 
from  your  favorite  tractor  dealer. 

Another  Advanced 
Farming  Achievement  by 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH  :  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

Belle  Mead  14.  New  Jersey  — — 


UNADILLA 

Send  CIT  rTC  Factory 
For  I  A  13  Creosote 

Catalog  W/AidVfW  Treated 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-88,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Our  Experience  With  Geese 

On  A  "Part  Time"  Farm  sv  SdM  Sc*tt 


Johnny  says  we  don’t  live  on 
farm  because  we  don’t  have 
any  animals  or  chickens,”  said  our 
daughter  with  disgust. 

“Well,  I’ll  admit  it  is  a  funny  kind  of 
a  farm,”  I  answered.  Then  I  explained 
in  six  year  old  vocabulary  that  we  are 
really  only  part  time  farmers  since 
Daddy  has  another  job.  Also,  we  are 
specialized  farmers,  strawberries  being 
our  main  crop.  Instead  of  raising  our 
own  chickens,  we  buy  our  weekly  sup¬ 
ply  of  “cracks”  from  the  neighborhood 
poultry  farmer.  Our  milk  comes  from 
another  neighbor  who  runs  a  dairy.  In 
turn  we  supply  these  people  with  their 
strawberries  and  we  all  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  good  fresh  homegrown  produce. 

Froo  Workers 

However,  being  the  chief  strawberry 
weeder,  I  read  with  interest  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fine  work  of  geese  as 
weeders.  There  was  a  nice  flock  of  Pil¬ 
grim  geese  on  a  nearby  farm  which  I 
eyed  enviously  for  several  summers. 
Finally  in  1953  in  spite  of  our  pres-_ 
ent  policy  to  have  no  livestock  or  poul¬ 
try,  we  decided  to  experiment  and 
bought  a  dozen  goslings.  The  fuzzy  yel¬ 
low  day  old  birds  were  put  in  a  home¬ 
made  brooder  but  those  that  were  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  old  were  put  right  into  a 
strawberry  patch. 

It  was  late  in  April  and  the  plants 
had  riot  started  to  blossom  or  set  but 
a  nice  crop  of  spring  weeds  had  ap¬ 
peared.  After  a  few  hours  huddling  in 
their  shelter  to  recuperate  from  the 
move,  the  goslings  started  eating. 
Witch  grass,  clover  and  dandelion  blos¬ 
soms  were  to  them  as  bread,  butter 
and  jam  to  a  gang  of  small  boys.  They 
never  seemed  to  get  enough.  Straw¬ 
berry  leaves  they  passed  by.  Even 
when  we  picked  a  leaf  and  fed  it  to 
them  along  with  a  handful  of  clover, 
they  sneezed  and  sputtered  and  spit  out 
the  strawberry  leaf. 

We  were  delighted  as  this  was  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports.  The  geese  were 
doing  a  good  job  of  clipping  off  the 
■witch  grass,  clover  and  dandelions. 
However,  cinquefoil  was  also  prevalent 
in  the  bed  and  the  geese  seemed  to 
have  the  same  dislike  for  cinquefoil 
that  they  did  for  strawberry  leaves. 

Like  Asparagus 

Soon  the  strawberries  began  to  set 
and  the  goslings-  were  put  to  work 
clipping  grass  and  dandelions  around 
the  barnyard.  They  found  to  their  de¬ 
light — but  not  to  ours — some  tender 
young  shoots  of  asparagus.  Also  they 
chose  lettuce  for  their  salad  and  ate  all 
they  could  find  but  turned  down  the 
salad  herbs  including  thyme,  marjoram, 
basil  and  tarragon.  Chives  were  not  on 
their  menu  either  but  delphinium  leaves 
were  a  choice  morsel.  Hollyhocks  and 
chrysanthemums  apparently  were  not 
as  flavorsome  as  delphinium;  these 
plants  were  left  untouched  while  the 
delphiniums  were  soon  stripped  of  all 
their  leaves.  Thus  we  realized  that 
geese  were  quite  choosey  eaters  with¬ 
out  any  pattern  of  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  that  we  could  discover. 

As  Bob  was  the  oldest  and  the  first 
to  turn  into  a  handsome  white  gander, 
he  became  the  elder  statesman  of  the 
group.  It  was  Bob  who  always  ran  to 
the  fence  to  greet  us  and  it,  was  Bob 
who  always  tasted  everything  first.  So 
Bob  was  our  official  taster  and  we  tried 
him  out  on  almost  every  green  around 
the  garden,  sandwiching  the  question¬ 
able  plants  between  bites  of  clover  or 
grass.  Bob  would  detect  the  strange 
flavor  every  time  and  sometimes  set  up 
quite  a  sputter. 

One  day  a  small  boy  tried  to  feed 
Bob  the  brass  tips  of  empty  gun  cart¬ 


ridges  whicl\  he  was  wearing  on  his 
fingers.  Bob’s  reaction  to  this,  after 
trying  to  bite  the  brass,  was  to  turn 
and  nip  the  boy  on  the  seat  of  his 
trousers.  Thus  we  were  careful  to  keep 
in  Bob’s  good  graces  by  quickly  giving 
him  clover  after  each  trial  of  something 
new. 

At  the  samples  of  purslane  and 
lambsquarters,  the  late  summer  weeds 
of  our  strawberry  beds,  Bob  turned  up 
his  nose.  Since  the  geese  came  to  our 
barnyard  for  the  purpose  of  weeding 
strawberries,  we  moved  the  fence  and 
fixed  a  large  plot  for  them  in  one  of 
the  patches  anyway.  We  use  the  matted 
row  method  and  the  ground  between 
rows  was  well  cultivated  by  tractor. 
However,  there  was  plenty  of  grass 
and  weeds  to  be  found  between  the 
young  plants.  The  geese  roamed  around 
and  ate  off  a  few  grass  tops  for  a  while, 
then  sat  in  the  shade  of  their  shelter 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

Independent 

Again  in  the  afternoon  they  worked  a 
bit  at  the  weeding  job,  then  Bob  decided 
this  work  was  not  for  him,  so  spread¬ 
ing  his  wings  and  taking  a  running 
start,  he  skimmed  over  the  two  foot 
fence  and  started  happily  eating  the 
grass  of  the  mowing.  The  other  birds 
set  up  a  clamour  until  we  put  Bob  back 
on  their  side  of  the  fence.  He  didn’t 
mind  and  as  soon  as  we  disappeared  in 
the  house,  out  he  flew,  this  time  sev¬ 
eral  others  following  his  example.  Hop¬ 
ing  that  with  patience  and  persistence 
we  might  train  the  geese  to  stay  in  the 
patch,  we  returned  them  to  their  pen 
after  each  flight  out.  This  game  went 
on  for  several  days.  We  even  tried  a 
three  foot  fence. 

Some  experts  believe  that  if  a  child 
is  hungry  enough  he  will  eat  whatever 
is  put  before  him.  Not  so  with  geese. 
Our  geese  simply  staged  a  sit  down 
strike  and  after  the  second  day  didn’t 
even  pretend  to  clip  grass  when  inside 
the  fence.  After  a  while  I  grew  weary 
of  cries,  “Mother,  the  geese  are  out 
again.”  Not  wishing  to  turn  the  geese 
loose  in  the  garden  and  meadow  to  let 
them  pick  what  they  wanted  without 
regard  for  what  we  might  need,  we 
fenced  off  a  large  space  for  them  in  the 
meadow.  All  was  quite  peaceful  again 
with  me  as  the  strawberry  weeder  and 
the  geese  eating  off  the  fat  of  the  land. 

To  supplement  their 
diet  so  that  we  would  ^ " 

not  have  to  move  the 
pen  soon,  we  started 
again  trying  vegetables 
on  their  menu.  Carrot 
tops  and  beet  greens 
were  passed  by.  Pea 
pods  and  potato  peelings 
were  left  untouched. 

Chippy,  one  of  the  small¬ 
er  ganders  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  nature,  liked  water¬ 
melon  a  bit  but  perhaps 
he  was  more  thirsty. 

Otherwise  the  geese 
showed  no  individual 
eating  habits,  all  eating 
or  refusing  the  same 
foods.  To  be  sure  the 
geese  were  getting  a 
balanced  diet,  we  put  a 
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few  pellets  in  the  hopper  in  their 
shelter  several  evenings  a  week.  These 
they  devoured  with  great  gusto,  reach¬ 
ing  over  each  other,  making  such  a 
tangle  of  necks  I  often  wondered  if 
they  would  ever  be  able  to  unwind. 

One  evening  when  the  supply  of  pel- 
lets  was  exhausted,  I  thought  some 
dry  breakfast  cereal  might  be  a  good 
substitute  and  a  new  treat.  I  chose  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  even  some  sugar  coat¬ 
ed  ones,  but  Bob  and  his  friends  merely 
sniffed  at  the  cereal  in  their  hopper 
and  walked  away,  giving  me  a  cold,  su¬ 
perior  stare.  I  have  heard  of  geese  de¬ 
veloping  a  taste  for  home  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts  as  cake,  cookies  and  bread.  Our 
flock  seemed  to  be  unimpressed  by  my 
cake,  altho  I’ll  admit  we  did  not  waste 
much  time  with  this  as  I  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  do  their  weeding  and  bake  for 
them  too. 

As  we  raised  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
for  market,  we  gave  the  geese  some  of 
the  nubbins  one  morning.  From  that 
day  on  as  the  “Willys”  came  up  to  the 
house  from  the  corn  field,  the  geese 
set  up  such  a  squawk  that  they  got 
their  share  before  the  market  or  any¬ 
one  else.  It  was  because  of  the  com 
that  they  paid  so  much  attention  to 
our  car.  They  learned  to  see  or  hear  it 
coming  down  the  road  over  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  away.  This  served  as  a  good 
signal  to  me  to  serve  up  dinner  when 
Daddy  was  coming  home. 

Ssul  Parting 

When  November  came  we  decided  to 
part  with  our  geese  friends  as  we  were 
having  water  troubles  in  the  house  and 
barnyard.  So  Bob  and  his  friends  went 
to  market  for  someone’s  Christmas  din¬ 
ner.  Since  the  particular  type  weeds 
common  in  our  berry  patches  didn’t 
happen  to  be  on  their  bill  of  fare,  the 
geese  earned  a  “failing  mark”  as  weed¬ 
ers.  As .  grass  clippers  they  were  bet¬ 
ter.  For  poultry  to  have  on  the  farm 
they  are  100%.  They  fed  mostly  on 
grass  and  were  satisfied  with  our 
makeshift  shelter,  thus  needed  little 
care.  In  return,  the  geese  were  respon¬ 
sive  and  intelligent;  Bob  even  came 
when  we  called  his  name.  Unless  teas¬ 
ed,  they  behaved  like  true  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


This  six  weeks  old  lamb 
which  lost  its  mother 
when  it  was  born  was 
adopted  by  ten  year  old 
Lindy  Zimmerman  who  is 
demonstrating  how  she 
feeds  it. 
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transplanting 
asparagus  roots 

AST  year  I  mentioned  trying  a  way 
of  propagating  asparagus  which  I 
never  saw  recommended.  I  cut  off  the 
growing  tips  of  the  rootstocks  of  some 
of  the  best  plants  with  as  much  of  the 
large  roots  attached  as  could  be  easily 
done.  This  was  done  after  the  aspara¬ 
gus  season. 

These  tips  were  then  planted  in  new 
rows  in  the  usual  way.  But  last  year 
was  an  exceptionally  dry  season,  and 
these  were  not  given  any  water.  It 
would  not  have  surprised  me  if  they 
had  all  dried  up  and  died.  Some  did, 
but  the  best  plants  gave  a  better 
growth  this  year  than  any  purchased 
plants. 

With  reasonable  growing  conditions, 
this  appears  to  be  a  better  method 
than  growing  plants  from  seeds.  Yet 
certainly  it  cannot  be  a  new,  idea.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  this  method  is 
not  being  generally  used.  —  A.  W. 
Forbes ,  172  Union  St.,  Worcester  8, 
Mass. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BELIEVES  IN  DISCIPLINE 

HE  A. A.  arrived  a  few  days  ago. 
Due  to  pressure  of  outside  activities 
I  did  not  read  the  current  chapter  of 
“Walking  the  Broad  Highway”  until 
today. 

I  surely  agree  that  this  chapter  es¬ 
pecially  helped  me  to  relive  my  life.  To 
be  exact,  the  episode  with  the  unruly 
boy  in  school,  and  your  statement  that 
the  bubbling  physical  energy  must  be 
controlled  and  guided.  I  humbly  pray 
that  every  parent  who  reads  your 
sketches  will  take  those  words  to  heart 
and  act  on  them. 

I  raised  four  boys  single-handed, 
their  father  was  called  to  his  reward 
when  the  oldest  was  fourteen  years  old, 
the  youngest  was  six  months. 

I  remember  giving  the  oldest  son  a 
good  thrashing,  with  a  razor  strap. 
(You  will  know  what  that  is)  I  cannot 
recall  what  misdemeanor  called  for  the 
punishment,  but  the  boy  was  almost 
as  large  as  I  and  I  am  sure  stronger. 
When  I  had  finished  he  went  stomping 
away,  screeching.  I  called  to  him  to 
come  back,  and  he  did.  I  repeated  the 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Size  of  Business 

No.  2  of  a  Series 

Acreage  is  a  poor  measure  of  size  of 
business.  Gross  income  is  better.  Ob¬ 
viously  a  farm  with  a  $4,000  gross  in¬ 
come  cannot  give  a  high  standard  of 
living  to  a  growing  family.  There  just 
can’t  be  a  good  net  return  after  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  paid. 

Neither  is  “working  hard”  a  good 
measure  of  size.  One  rnan  who  accom¬ 
plishes  much  per  hour  may  handle  a 
business  of  fair  size  but  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  “two-man  farm”  will  be  more 
Profitable. 

One  way  to  increase  the  income  of  a 
small  farm  operator  is  to  figure  out 
some  source  of  income  from  off  the 
iarm,  perhaps  a  part-time  job.  The 
usual  result  of  a  farm  business  that  is 
loo  small  is  long  hours  of  hard  work 
for  the  owner  and  a  low  living  stand- 
ard  for  the  family. 


operation.  That  time  he  walked  away 
without  any  noise.  I  don’t  mind  con¬ 
fessing  I  was  bushed,  but  never  let  him 
know  it. 

The  boys  laugh  now  and  ask  “What 
made  us  come  when  mother  called  and 
we  knew  we  would  get  a  whipping?” 
But  they  always  did. 

I  teach  a  Sunday  School  class  of 
junior  boys  (ages  9-10-11).  The  last 
few  weeks  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
them  to  settle  down.  They  would  just 
fool  around.  I  have  been  patient,  but 
to  no  avail.  Today  I  said  to  the  leader, 
“What  you  need  is  a  real  good  thrash¬ 
ing  and  if  you  were  my  boy  you  would 
get  it!”  One  boy  piped  up:  “With  a 
razor  strap!”  But  the  class  settled 
down  and  we  had  a  very  wonderful 
lesson.  I  ^m  sure  I  will  not  have  any 
more  trouble  for  quite  a  while.  And  I 
am  sure  teachers  in  Sunday  School,  as 
well  as  public  schools,  would  not  have 
such  a  rough  road  to  travel  if  parents 
would  apply  the  razor  strap  or  a  rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile  of  same  with  discre¬ 
tion. — L.  S.,  New  York. 

—  a. a.  — 

STARLINGS  A  NUISANCE 

In  a  recent  issue  you  speak  of  the 
swallows  disappearing.  In  our  section 
the  starlings  are  cleaning  up  all  our  na¬ 
tive  birds.  They  daily  raid  the  nests, 
eating  the  eggs,  or  if  they  miss  one  un¬ 
til  little  birds  are  in  it,  they  eat  them. 
If  the  birds  are  too  large,  they  just 
dump  them  to  the  ground.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  to  be  destroyed.  The 
birds  that  come  each  year  build  as 
close  to  our  house  as  they  can  to  be 
protected.  The  wrens  and  bluebirds 
that  build  a  nest  too  deep  for  the  star¬ 
lings  to  reach  into  survive,  but  some 
are  killed. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  stories 
of  our  times  past.  How  well  you  por¬ 
tray  the  Civil  War  times  as  told  by  our 
grandparents.  It  makes  one’s  heart 
ache  for  all  they  endured. 

Would  also  suggest  that  swallows 
may  catch  freshly  poisoned  flies  and 
bugs  on  the  wing  and  die  that  way.  We 
find  some  have  been  hit  by  cars.  Yes, 
we  feed  the  tree  sparrows  and  have 
bird  friends  all  winter  long. 

—Mrs.  G.  C.  S.,  Pa. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  READER 

HAVE  been  a  reader  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  for  a  good  many 
years.  Started  in  farming  in  1898,  have 
taken  A.  A.  most  of  the  time  since. 
Have  read  your  stories,  The  Settlers, 
No  Drums,  and  Not  With  Dreams 
which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 

I  have  a  newspaper  printed  in  On¬ 
tario  in  1862  about  the  size  of  a  sheet 
of  writing  paper  and  edited  by' a  Mr. 
Hopkins,  printed  monthly,  and  sold  for 
a  cent.  I  also  have  a  couple  books — 
one,  Edison’s  Encyclopedia  of  1890 
which  once  belonged  to  a  D.  H.  East¬ 
man  was  given  to  me  by  a  lady  who 
lived  in  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

J.A.V.,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

BLUE  POTATOES 

OUR  comment  on  blue  potatoes 
caught  my  attention,  so  I  will  add 
my  mite. 

We  in  Maine  call  them  “Shenamgors” 
and  I  have  also  heard  them  called 
Nigger  Toes.  Haven’t  seen  any  for 
years  and  certainly  don’t  regret  it  as  I 
never  liked  them.  Some  folks  think 
them  grand  baked. — Mrs.  C.E.R.,  Maine 


THREE  GREAT  LINES 


M-M  Uni-Harvestor 


Fox  Forage  Harvester 


Whether  you  can  profit  most  from  the 
astonishing  new  machines  of  the  MM 
line  —  from  a  Fox  forage  harvester 
(still  the  great  pioneer  in  that  field) 
— or  from  a  super-accurate  sawmill — 
your  needs  can  he  fully  met  by  the 
nearest  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer. 

Find  out  now  what  these  better- 
engineered  machines  are  doing  on 
jobs  like  yours — the  real  savings  they 
make — the  added  dependability — and 
you’ll  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Frick 
Branches  at 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Montoursville,  Pa. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Easton,  Pa. 

Lewiston,  Maine 


Now’s  The 

The  Fourth  Annual 


To -  En  t  er 

Competitive 


FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY 
AUGUST  6 • 7 

held  in  conjunction  with  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative  at 

NYABC  HEADQUARTERS 


JUDD  FALLS  ROAD 


ITHACA,  N.Y. 


$4493  IN  HUGE  CASH  PRIZES 
For:  HOLSTEINS  •  GUERNSEYS  •  JERSEYS 
AYRSHIRES  •  BROWN  SWISS 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 
JULY  20,  1054 

BEAUTIFUL  RIBBONS 

based  on  merit,  will  be  given 
to  every  animal,  under  the 
Danish  system  of  judging. 


OPEN  to  all  naturally  or 
artificially  sired  daugh¬ 
ters  of  NYABC  dairy  sires. 


FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

up  to  21,  a  Showmanship 
Contest  will  be  an  extra 
special  attraction. 

RULES  and  premium  lists, 

and  entry  blanks,  are  avail¬ 
able  —  free  of  charge  —  from 
local  NYABC  technicians 
throughout  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  —  or  directly 
from 

NYABC 

Box  528A  Ithaca,  New  York 


i 
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On  April  30th,  THE  OLIVER  COR¬ 
PORATION  announced  the  opening  of 
its  newest  branch  at  New  York  Mills, 
N.  Y.,  a  suburb  of  Utica.  This  is  the 
seventh  branch  opened  in  the  past 
two  years  in  keeping  with  Oliver's 
expansion  policy  to  "get  closer"  to 
its  dealers  and  customers. 

The  Utica  Branch  will  serve  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  all  but  14  southeastern 
counties  in  New  York  State.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  was  formerly  under  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Branch  of  Oliver. 

THE  CROP  DRYER  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  ASSOCIATION,  4300  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Chicago  4,  Illinois, 
has  just  published  a  well-illustrated 
8-page  folder  called  “How  to  Lower 
Feeding  Costs  with  Better  Quality 
Hay.’’  The  folder  describes  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  artificially  drying  hay  and 
contains  information  which  would  be 
valuable  to  anyone  who  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  use  of  this  artificial  dry¬ 
ing  with  or  without  heat. 


Here's  a  working  close-up  picture  of 
the  new,  six-foot  cutter-bar  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  McCormick  No.  20-C 
field  harvester.  Coil-spring  fingers  on 
the  four-foot  reel  guide  the  standing 
forage  into  the  sickle.  Fingers  in  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  platform 
then  gather  the  forage  and  move  it 
to  the  center  and  back  to  the  feed 
apron.  It  will  easily  handle  the 
heaviest  forage  crops  cut  by  the  six- 
foot  cutter  bar,  according  to  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 

*  The  BEACON  MILLING  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  recently  made  its  first 
general  announcement  of  Beacon’s 
Sodium  Propionate  Mixture,  a  feed 
designed  as  an  aid  to  the  control  of 
ketosis  in  dairy  cattle.  The  feed  has 
actually  been  available  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  previous  announcements  hav¬ 
ing  been  limited  to  veterinarians, 
Beacon  sales  personnel  and  dealers, 
and  a  few  purebred  breeders. 


Weeds  are  a  perennial  problem. 
Chemical  weed  killers  are  fine  but 
most  farmers  agree  that  they  do  not 
solve  the  problem  completely.  "Wipe 
Out  Weeds  with  Russell  Weed  Kill¬ 
ers"  is  the  title  of  a  little  folder 
describing  a  scientific  weed  control 
by  cultivation.  You  can  get  a  copy 
of  it  by  dropping  a  post  card  to 
RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Caro,  Michigan.  The  equipment  is 
handled  by  Willis  Pfromer,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 


The  New  LOMBARD  3V2D  Chain  Saw 
has  everything!  "Jet-fed"  carburetion 
on  this  new  Model  ZViD  gasoline 
powered  chain  saw  gives  you  a  saw 
that  runs  full  power  and  cuts  at  all 
angles  and  really  stays  on  the  job 
cutting  all  day  long. 


The  trend  is  to  substitute  power 
for  muscle  in  every  possible  farm 
job.  Why  not  drop  a  post  card  to  the 
GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY,  INC., 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  their 
illustrated  folder  on  the  Grange- 
McLean  Silo  Unloader. 

There  is  also  the  Bazooka  Spiral 
Grain  Loader  which  is  made  by  the 
WYATT  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  Dept.  B-213  of  Salina, 
Kansas  and  distributed  by  the  Stone 
Welding  &  Machine  Works  of  Hone- 
oye,  N.  Y. 


This  new  semi-mounted  mower  which 
fits  more  than  20  different  tractors 
has  been  introduced  by  NEW  IDEA 
FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY.  It  is 
available  with  either  6  or  7-foot 
cutter  bars. 


A  32-page  book,  “How  To  Get  More 
Out  Of  Your  Present  Tractor”  shows 
farmers  how  the  tractor  power  take¬ 
off  helps  them  cut  farm  operating 
costs.  A  chart  is  included  which  lists 
the  many  jobs  the  pto  can  do  more 
efficiently  and  at  less  cost.  American 
Agriculturist  readers  are  invited  to 
write  THE  M  &  W  GEAR  COM¬ 
PANY,  Anchor,  Illinois,  for  free 
copies. 

Grain  storage,  even  on  northeast¬ 
ern  farms,  is  a  problem.  Available 
from  the  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  COM¬ 
PANY,  Box  361-A,  Red  Creek,  New 
York,  is  a  free  folder  describing  steel 
grain  bins. 

Irrigation  is  one  method  of  insur¬ 
ing  a  crop  in  dry  weather.  Without 
obligation  you  can,  by  using  the  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  10  of  the  June  19  issue, 
American  Agriculturist,  get  specifica¬ 
tions  and  cost  for  the  IRECO  Land- 
Tailored  Sprinkler  Irrigation  System 
distributed  by  the  SUNSET  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  COMPANY  of  Riverdale, 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey  Farmers 
Fight  the  "Cost-Price  Squeeze” 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


the  only  two  products  sold  that  way. 

Much  of  the  fruit  is  sold  cooperative¬ 
ly  and  this,  I  think,  logically  comes 
under  the  head  of  “Faim  Manage¬ 
ment.”  In  other  words,  it  is  working 
together  to  solve  common  problems. 
Apples  are  sold  through  The  Garden 
State  Fruit  Growers  at  Freehold  on  a 
brokerage  basis.  The  Cooperative 
makes  the  sales  and  notifies  the  grow¬ 
er  what  has  been  sold  and  when  it  will 
be  picked  up.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  sold 
in  Newark,  New  York  or  Brooklyn. 

I  was  interested  in  a  couple  of  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  Smith  farm  which  might 
be  considered  relatively  unimportant. 


Every  year  about  40  steers  are  fed, 
and  Milton  Cowan  mentioned  that  this 
is  one  of  the  few  farms  in  that  area 
which  produces  manure  to  put  on  the 
land.  Also  six  Yorkshire  sows  are  kept 
and  40  to  60  hogs  marketed  every  year. 
I  noted  some  baled  hay  under  some 
apple  trees  and,  being  of  a  curious  na¬ 
ture,  I  wanted  to  know  why.  Lawrence 
said  that  years  ago  he  resolved  never 
to  sell  any  hay  off  the  place.  Most  of 
it  is  fed  to  steers  but  if  there  is  some 
left  over  it  is  used  for  mulch  under  the 
trees.  .  V 

By  any  measurement,  the  Smith 
farm  is  a  big  operation  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  it  we  headed  toward  a  family-size 
farm  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  run  by  three 
brothers — Patsy,  Tommy,  and  Jimmy 
Farino. 

Mr.  Farino,  Sr.  who  still  does  some 
work  around  the  place  came  to  this 
country  from  Italy  and  after  farming- 
in  Brooklyn  for  a  few  years  located  on 
this  farm  in  1926.  The  three  boys,  all 
married,  work  closely  together,  yet 
have  their  individual  responsibilities. 
Patsy  is  the  market  map;  Jim  super¬ 
vises  the  growing;  and  Tommy  handles 
the  labor.  Aside  from  the  family,  the 
workers  are  Porto  Ricans  who  are  sup¬ 
plied  through  a  cooperative. 

To  cut  costs,  the  Farino  brothers  do 
their  own  building,  even,  in  the  past, 
building  some  houses.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  they  build  or  repair  truck  bodies; 
they  have  designed  equipment  to 
handle  some  of  the  jobs  on  the  farm 
better,  and  a  few  years  ago  they 
bought  and  erected  a  greenhouse.  With 
it  they  grow  their  own  plants  for  less 
money  and  are  able  to  use  labor  with 
greater  efficiency.  There  is  another 
small  point — they  have  the  plants  when 
they  need  them. 

The  vegetables  from  this  farm  go  to 
New  York  City,  mainly  to  three  com¬ 
mission  men.  A  few  potatoes  are  grown 
but  this  is  in  no  sense  a  potato  farm. 
Potatoes  are  grown  and  used  to  fill 
out  a  load  and  give  some  variety;  in 
fact,  it  is  seldom  that  a  full  load  of 


one  vegetable  goes  to  market.  Usually 
there  are  several.  / 

Water  for  irrigation  on  this  farm  is 
furnished  by  a  10-inch  well  212  feet 
deep. 

Manure  is  not  produced  on  this  farm 
but  a  considerable  amount  is  pur¬ 
chased.  In  a  poultry  area  of  any  size, 
poultry  manure  tends  to  be  a  problem 
to  poultrymen.  They  do  not  want  to 
put  it  on  their  ranges,  neither  do  they 
like  to  put  it  in  a  pile  and  leave  it. 
Some  years  ago  the  Farino  brothers 
paid  $5  a  load  and  hauled  it  them¬ 
selves.  Now  they  pay  $10  for  a  6  to  8- 
ton  load  delivered. 

After  visiting  literally  hundreds  of 
farms  and  talking  about 
many  things  including 
farm  management,  it  is 
my  conclusion  that  a 
successful  farmer  usual¬ 
ly  solves  a  particular 
problem  in  the  best  way 
for  the  conditions  on  his 
farm.  That  doesn’t  mean, 
of  course,  that  improve¬ 
ment  is  impossible,  and 
in  that  connection  I  find 
good  farmers  anxious 
and  alert  to  hear  how 
their  neighbors  handle 
similar  situations. 

More  and  more  I  find 
farmers  watching  their 
operations  and  studying 
ways  to  cut  costs.  All  of 
the  three  men  visited  on 
this  trip  have  given  con¬ 
siderable  thought  to  sell¬ 
ing  their  products,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  the  premium  you  can 
get  above  the  market,  particularly 
when  you  grow  it  in  a  large  volume. 
There  are,  however,  many  ways  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  few  cents  here  and  a  few  cents 
there.  Individually,  these  savings  may 
be  unimportant  but  collectively  they 
make  the  difference  between  black  ink 
and  red,  especially  at  a  time  when  all 
farmers  are  caught  in  a  “price-cost 
squeeze.” 

—  A. A.  — 

APPLES  FOR  PROCESSING 

The  two  most  important  apple  vari¬ 
eties  grown  for  processing  in  New  York 
State  are  Baldwin  and  Greening.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
points  out  that  these  varieties  are  not 
being  planted  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
maintain  production.  What  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  want  are  new  varieties  that  are 
good  for  processing  but  which  are  more 
dependable  producers. 

Two  varieties  which  may  “fill  the 
bill”  are  Monroe  and  Webster.  Monroe 
is  considered  a  promising  replacement 
for  Baldwin,  while  Webster  is  in  sea¬ 
son  from  mid-September  through  No¬ 
vember  and  may  replace  Wealthys. 
Webster  is  rated  highly  not  only  for 
processing  but  is  also  considered  out¬ 
standing  for  pies,  applesauce  and  bak¬ 
ing.  However,  it  is  a  poor  pollen  pro¬ 
ducer  and  needs  at  least  two  good  pol¬ 
linating  varieties  in  the  orchard  to  get 
good  set. 

—  A.  a.  — 

REPRINTS  FOR  YOU 

We  have  some  reprints  available  of 
the  article  entitled  “Put  That  Lush 
First  Cutting  into  GRASS  SILAGE”  by 
Jim  Hall  which  appeared  in  the  April  3, 
1954  issue,  and  the  article  on  “Chemical 
Weed  Killers  for  HOME  GARDEN¬ 
ERS”  by  Professor  Robert  Sweet  which 
appeared  in  the  March  20,  1954  issue 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

If  you  would  like  either  or  both  of 
these,  send  a  post  card  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Dept.  R,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Lawrence  Smith  and  his  son,  Richard,  of  South  River, 
N.  J.  standing  behind  a  speed  sprayer  from  which 
Lawrence  has  just  climbed. 
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Your  Vet  Discusses 


Distemper 

in 

DOGS 


OT  SO  long  ago  we  saw  a  dog 
that  was  paralyzed  in  its  hind 
quarters  and  which  the  owner 
thought  might  have  been 
struck  by  a  car.  However,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  we  told  him  that  his 
pet  was  evidently  suffering  from  dis¬ 
temper. 


“But,”  he  objected,  “I  thought  dogs 
with  distemper  vomited  and  had  a 
diarrhea.” 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  dis¬ 
temper  may  have  a  large  number  of 
different  symptoms  that  may  appear 
singly  or  in  combination.  Many  affect¬ 
ed  dogs  do  vomit  and  have  a  diarrhea. 
However,  others  may  act  like  they  had 
pneumonia  or  have  fits  or  become  blind 
or  deaf  or  paralyzed.  The  wide  variety 
of  symptoms  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  aren’t  caused 
by  distemper  at  all. 

Instead,  they  are  due  to  bacteria 
known  as  “secondary  invaders”  be¬ 
cause  they  attack  dogs  after  their  re¬ 
sistance  has  been  lowered  by  a  bout 
with  distemper.  Properly  speaking, 
then,  distemper  of  dogs  is  a  virus  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  usually  followed  by  bac¬ 
terial  infection  of  several  different 
kinds.  We  say  “usually”  because  the 
“secondary  invaders”  sometimes  attack 
dogs  without  waiting  for  distemper  to 
precede  them.  Whether  they  come  first 
or  second,  these  bacterial  complications 
are  bad  for  several  reasons. 


One  of  the  most  important  ones  is 
because  they  give  the  same  symptoms 
usually  credited  to  distemper.  Another 
is  because  a  lar-ge  number  of  possi¬ 
bilities  makes  it  impossible  to  predict 
which  germs  or  combinations  of  them 
will  attack  a  dog. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  protection 
sometimes  causes  a  feeling  that  vac¬ 
cination  is  worthless  because  suppos¬ 
edly  immune  dogs  get  sick.  However, 
the  sickness  is  usually  due  to  bacteria 
instead  of  the  virus.  No  type  of 
vaccination  can  be  truthfully  claimed 
as  100  per  cent  effective,  so  we  won’t 
say  that  all  dogs  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  by  it  against  distemper.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  say  that  it  works  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  and  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  practical  procedure 
known.  If  you’re  interested  in  vaccin- 
ating  your  dog,  there’s  a  thing  or  two 
you  ought  to  know  about  the  proce¬ 
dure, 

First  of  all,  you’d  better  not  have  it 
done  before  the  dog  is  three  months 
°ld.  Puppies  have  a  natural  immunity 
that  persists  to  about  that  age,  and 
this  may  interfere  with  successful  vac¬ 
cination.  However,  since  distemper  is 
usually  most  severe  in  young  dogs, 
you’d  better  not  wait  much  longer  than 
three  months  before  having  the  vaccin¬ 
ation  done.  If  you  want  to  be  extra 
safe,  puppies  can  be  given  serum  injec¬ 
tions  at  weekly  intervals  until  they  be¬ 
come  old  enough  to  vaccinate.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  should  be  done  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  whenever  possible,  since  dogs  are 
healthier  and  weather  conditions  are 
better  during  this  season. 

We  aren’t  going  to  tell  you  whether 
or  n°t  you  should  have  your  dog  vac¬ 
cinated.  Country  dogs  aren’t  so  likely 
»et  distemper  as  their  city  cousins, 
ut  they  do  get  it  often  enough  to 
jnake  their  owners  a  little  uneasy  at 
Ties.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  and 
Wur  dog  does  get  the  disease,  we  don’t 
whether  it’ll  have  a  mild  attack 
r  a  severe  one.  All  we  know  is  that 
1S  emper  kills  many  dogs  every  year. 


In  FLUSH  and  NORMAL  Seasons 


Reap  the  Greatest  Possible  Return 
From  Every  Pound  of  Milk  Produced  by  Members 


As  an  operating  co-operative,  the  first  duty  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  is  to  market  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  every  pound  of  milk  produced 
by  every  member  every  day  of  the  year.  In  periods  of  flush,  the  League’s  far-reaching 
organization  directs  excess  milk  carried  in  its  own  trucks  to  its  completely -owned-and- 
operated  manufacturing  plants.  In  low  production  months,  it  re-directs  milk  normally 
going  to  manufacturing  plants  into  fluid  channels.  The  result  is  balance  .  .  .  stability 
.  .  .  a  higher  over-all  return  year  ’round 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Handling  and  Marketing  Facilities 
Backed  by  Fair  Weights,  Tests 
and  League  Employees 


Supervising  and  check¬ 
ing  handlers’  weights  and 
tests  guarantee  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return  to  which 
members  are  entitled. 


Accura  te  laboratory  bac¬ 
terial  counts  and  sedi¬ 
ment  tests  insure  correct 
grading. 


Assistance  in  tracing 
down,  correcting  and  pre¬ 
venting  causes  of  milk  re¬ 
jection  helps  to  avoid 
losses  of  income. 


Required  veterinary 
service  is  automatically 
provided,  and  the  cost 
may  be  deducted  from  the 
milk  check. 


A  League  newspaper 
keeps  members  informed 
on  all  vital  subjects,  such 
as  production .  problems, 
hearings,  marketing 
orders,  support  prices,  etc. 


Assistance  in  handling 
the  details  for  whitewash¬ 
ing  helps  to  keep  stables 
in  top  sanitary  condition. 


Unsanitary  cans  are  de¬ 
tected  and  marked  and  re¬ 
tinning  service  provided 
at  low  cost. 


Legal  counsel  at  hear¬ 
ings  and  before  legislative 
bodies  is  part  of  regular 
League  service. 
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“Your  Best  Silo  Value”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting 
booklet  on  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


If  you’re  planning  on 
buying  another  Silo  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  popular 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo.  And  the  best  way 
to  begin  that  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  booklet. 

You’ll  find  it  helpful  and 
complete.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


For  CHICKS  You  Can  Count 
On-BUY  MARSHALL’S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer: 

For  Egg  Production 

.WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strair 
.  R.  I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 
.RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 
.NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Marshall’s  mea 
type  Hampshires 

.WHITE  ROCKS — Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and 
Marshall's  Modern  Message.  Summer 
Prices  Now  In  Effect. 

Write,  Wire  Or  Call 

Marshall  Brothers 

R.D.  SE  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order" 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hall  cr  oss  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days — 90.87% 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  5^  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


ALMOST  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
Only  advertisements  of  dependable 
manufacturers  are  accepted  by 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  They  are 
guaranteed.  To  get  the  advantage 
of  this  guarantee  you  must  say, 
when  writing  advertisers,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST."  And  when  you  write  ad¬ 
vertisers,  clip  the  coupon  and  say 
you  saw  the  ad  In 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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How  About  A  Si M-/4-  TOaif 
COMMUNITY  NEST  ?  ■> 


I  I  BOUT  this  time  of  year  poul- 
trymen  who  intend  to  enlarge 

| _ |  their  business  are  thinking 

about  the  new  house  they  will 
build  and  the  equipment  for  it.  One  of 
the  important  pieces  of  equipment  are 
the  nests.  Which  will  it  be,  the  old- 
time  individual  metal  or  wooden  nests, 
or  the  newer  community  nests? 

Community  nests  have  become  quite 
popular  with  poultry  keepers  in  recent 
years.  The  claim  is  made  by  those  that 


Here  are  some  of  the  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  roll-a-way  nest  pic¬ 
tured  above.  The  legs  are  20"  long  and 
the  total  height  of  the  nest  itself  is  42". 
The  width  of  the  nest  proper  is  24"  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  front  area  where  the  eggs 
are  gathered.  The  door  at  the  end  is 
8"  x  8".  The  overall  length  is  56".  The 
hardware  cloth  bottom  is  attached  2" 
higher  at  the  rear  than  it  is  at  the  front 
so  the  eggs  will  roll  out. 

have  them  that  the  use  of  this  type 
of  nest  results  in  less  egg  breakage, 
cleaner  eggs,  less  disturbance  of  the 
hens  on  the  nest,  and  that  the  job  of 
gathering  the  eggs  is  easier  and  faster. 
Usually  one  section  2  feet  wide  and  4 
feet  long  will  accommodate  about  40 
hens.  The  rule  is  one  square  foot  of 
nest  space  for  each  five  hens. 

Some  poultrymen  have  been  anxious 
to  improve  on  the  community  nest  by 
adding  a  roll-a-way  bottom  to  it.  The 
idea  is  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  make  it  still  easier  to  gather 
the  eggs  and  that  it  would  keep  them 
cleaner.  The  best  plan  I  have  seen  of 
such  a  home-made  “roll-a-way”  com¬ 
munity  nest  was  published  recently  in 
the  Extension  Poultry  Record  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  Professor  Bodenhamer 
of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  the 
writer  with  the  picture  shown  above. 

No  particular  claims  are  made  for 
the  Missouri  nest.  In  fact,  Professor 
Bodenhamer  says  they  have  not  tested 
it  to  determine  the  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  over  other  conventional 
type  nests,  but  it  does  contain  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  nests  advertised.  The  roll-a- 
way  idea  is  used  with  laying  cages 
apparently  successfully  but,  with  com¬ 
mercial  nests,  it  may  have  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  advantages. 

A  few  yers  ago  a  commercial  roll- 
a-way  nest  was  tried  out  on  the  poul¬ 
try  experimental  farm  at  Cornell.  The 
nests  were  installed  in  cold  weather. 
There  was  difficulty  in  getting  the 
birds  to  use  the  wire-bottomed  nests 


and  dust  marks  appeared  on  the  eggs 
unless  the  wire  bottoms  were  brushed 
frequently.  With  proper  management, 
perhaps  these  disadvantages  may  be 
overcome. 

It  is  suggested  that  straw  be  placed 
in  the  nest  for  the  first  week  or  so  to 
encourage  the  hens  to  use  it  and  that 
when  the  pullets  are  housed  no  other 
type  of  nest  should  be  present  in  the 
pen.  It  is  not  advisable  to  install  the 
roll-a-way  nest  part  way  through  the 
laying  year  after  the  birds  are  used 
to  some  other  type  of  nest. 

In  constructing  the  roll-a-way  nest 
pictured  here,  burlap  cloth,  sponge  rub¬ 
ber,  or  innertubing  may  be  used  as  a 
bumper  guard.  A  droppings  board 
under  the  wire  is  necessary  to  darken 
the  nest  and  encourage  the  birds  to 
use  the  nest.  Sheet  metal  or  pressed 
wood  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  To 
prevent  the  egg-gathering  door  from 
being  opened  too  wide,  use  a  cord  or 
chain  to  regulate  the  width.  Three- 
fourths  inch  hardware  cloth  may  work 
better  than  one-half  inch  hardware 
cloth  on  the  bottom. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  find  out 
whether  this  type  of  nest  works  well 
is  to  try  it  in  one  pen  before  equipping 
the  whole  house. 

—  A. a.  — 

WATCH  FOR  BLUE 
COMB  NOW 

HE  WARMER  months  of  the  year 
is  the  time  when  blue  comb  disease 
in  chickens  is  most  likely  to  appear. 
However,  cases  have  been  reported 
every  month  in  the  year.  This  disease 
usually  affects  laying  hens  or  recently- 
housed  pullets,  but  may  appear  among 
younger  birds  on  range. 

The  presence  of  the  disease  in  the 
laying  flock  is  indicated  by  a  sudden 
drop  in  egg  production  and  food  con¬ 
sumption,  a  bluish  discoloration  of  the 
comb,  droopiness  and  diarrhea.  Severe¬ 
ly  affected  birds  may  die  within  a  few 
hours,  while  milder  cases  recover.  The 
condition  usually  spreads  through  the 
flock  rapidly.  Mortality  may  be  high 


and  production  may  remain  at  a  low 
point  for  some  time. 

Post-morten  examination  shows 
great  variation  in  symptoms.  In  many 
instances  there  are  disturbances  in  the 
liver,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  and  more 
or  less  inflamation  of  the  intestines, 
Attempts  to  find  the  cause  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Some  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  uremic  poisoning  or  indiges¬ 
tion  may  be  a  cause.  Others  feel  that 
more  than  one  disease  is  responsible. 

Prompt  treatment  will  reduce  losses 
and  bring  the  birds  back  to  normal 
sooner.  The  treatment  is  as  follows: 
place  1  tablespoonful  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash  fertilizer  in  each  gallon  of  the 
drinking  water  for  one  week;  discon¬ 
tinue  and  put  1V2  pounds  in  each  100 
pounds  of  mash  for  10  days.  1 

Molasses  has  also  been  used  success¬ 
fully  as  a  treatment.  It  is  placed  in  the 
drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  1  pint 
in  1  gallon  of  water  and  continued  for 
one  week.  This  is  followed  with  a  wet 
mash  for  one  week  containing  about  8 
per  cent  molasses.  The  birds  are  given 
as  much  of  this  mash  as  they  will  clean 
up  readily  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  potash  treatment  is  not  effective 
as  a  preventive,  consequently,  it  should 
not  be  used  until  after  the  disease  ap¬ 
pears. 

Antibiotics  have  also  been  used  to 
control  blue  comb  with  varying  results. 
Aureomycin  or  terramycin  may  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  15  milligrams  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  drinking  water  or  100  grams  in 
a  ton  of  mash.  Antibiotics  are  ex¬ 
pensive. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  blue  comb 
strikes  quickly  and  affects  many  birds 
in  the  flock  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
are  not  sure  that  you  can  tell  blue 
comb  when  it  appears  in  your  flock, 
better  take  a  few  birds  immediately  to 
the  nearest  laboratory  for  diagnosis. 
Do  this  when  many  birds  in  the  flock 
appear  droopy  and  do  not  eat. — L.M.H. 

—  A.  A.  ”• — - 

Levels  of  feed  consumption  of  pullets 
vary  with  breed,  age,  and  rate  of  lay. 
One-hundred  leghorns  at  50%  laying 
production  should  eat  24  pounds  of  feed 
daily;  if  at  70%  production  their  feed 
intake  should  be  26  pounds  a  day.  The 
same  number  of  heavier  type  birds  such 
as  New  Hampshires  need  32  pounds  of 
feed  for  50%  production,  conditions, 
and  34  pounds  for  70%  lay. 


BABY  SITTERS 


THE  BABY  sitter  has  made  parenthood  much  easier.  Time  was  when  the 
stork  brought  a  baby,  mama  and  papa  felt  it  was  their  job  to  stay  home  and 
take  care  of  the  youngster  themselves.  Nowadays  mama  comes  home  from  the 
hospital,  hangs  her  maternity  clothes  far  back  in  the  closet  and  'phones  a  baby 
sitter;  then  the  new  mama  and  daddy  go  out  and  play  bridge  until  1  A.  M. 

I  quite  approve  of  the  modern  method  of  rearing  children.  The  fact  that 
kids  and  their  parents  can  get  away  from  each  other  for  seventy-five  cents 
an  hour  is  well  worth  the  money.  (To  get  away  from  some  kids,  I  would  pay 
more  than  that.) 

However,  a  bit  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  baby  sitter.  No  par¬ 
ent  wants  to  return  at  midnight  to  find  the  baby  sitter  asleep  on  the  davenport 
and  little  Willie  stuck  halfway  down  the  clothes  chute. 

A  teen-age  girl  makes  a  very  good  baby  sitter.  Of  course,  she  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  refreshments  such  as  sandwiches,  ice  cream  and  cake.  And  you  can 
figure  on  feeding  her  boy  friend  too.  (He’ll  be  there.)  When  the  boy  friend 
goes  to  your  refrigerator,  he’ll  appreciate  a  couple  of  well-browned  left-over 
pork  chops  and  some  fruit  salad.  It  will  be  very  nice  if  you  have  a  portable 
phonograph  with  some  dance  records.  Young  people  like  to  dance.  (Remember, 
if  you  expect  to  hire  the  girl  again,  you  must  keep  her  happy.) 

An  acidulous  old  maid  makes  the  most  efficient  baby  sitter.  You  can  feed 
an  old  maid  very  cheap.  Unfortunately,  a  spinster  doesn’t  have  a  boy  friend 
to  brighten  up  her  evening.  (What  a  wonderful  difference  a  man  would  ni&ke 
in  her  life!)  Making  short  shrift  of  baby  sitting,  the  old  maid  begrudgingly 
reads  the  youngsters  two  chapters  of  Fuzzy  Squirrel  and  the  Owl  and  then 
tells  them  either  to  go  to  bed  or  else. 
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Gingerbread  Contest 
County  Winners 


THREE  of  the  county  gingerbread 
champions  in  the  big  statewide  bak¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  by  American 
AGRICULTURIST  and  New  York  State 
Grange  are  shown  on  this  page,  and 
more  pictures  will  be  published  later. 
From  Pomona  chairman  of  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  committees 
come  enthusiastic  reports  of  their 
county  gingerbread  competitions  and 
information  about  their 
winners.  Here  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  some  of 
their  letters: 

Mrs.  Minnie.  Howland, 

Chenango  County:  “Our 
w  i  n  n  e  r,  Mrs.  Mary 
Thompson  of  Smyrna,  is 
a  charter  member  of 
Smyrna  Grange  and  is 
on  the  Juvenile  Commit¬ 
tee.  She  teaches  1st  and 
2nd  grades  in  the 
Smyrna  school,  and  has 
taught  for  17  years.” 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Facer, 

Wayne  County:  “For  the 
second  time  in  3  years, 
our  winner,  Mrs.  Carl 
Bauer  of  Lyons  has  tak¬ 
en  top  honors  in  our 
Pomona  baking  contest. 

She  is  very  active  in 
Grange  work,  a  top 
notch  homemaker,  and 
the  mother  of  3  children. 

There  was  k'een  competition  in  our  con¬ 
test,  and  many  spoke  of  the  excellence 
of  the  prizes  secured  by  American 
Agriculturist.” 


states  and  held  interesting  jobs.  The 
Andersons  have  two  children  and  also 
board  foster  children  for  the  state.  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  hobbies  are  playing  the 
piano  and  ukulele,  and  baking.  She 
loves  to  bake.” 

Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Marvin,  Sr.,  Mon¬ 
roe  Co.:  “The  gingerbreads  in  our  con¬ 
test  were  all  wonderful  and  it  was  hard 
to  pick  the  winner!  Thank  you  for  the 


— Photo:  Lyons  Republican  &  Clyde  Times 

Here's  the  gingerbread  that  won  the 
prize  in  Wayne  County,  and  holding  il 
(at  right  in  picture)  its  baker,  Mrs.  Carl 


Mrs.  Winifred  Snyder,  Ulster  Co.: 

“Our  winner,  Mrs.  Florence  Coy,  has 
been  very  active  in  the  Grange  for  the 
past  26  years;  also,  in  her  church  and 
Home  Bureau.”  I 

Mrs.  William  Buyers,  Genesee  Co.: 
"Every  Grange  but  one  in  our  county 
was  represented  in  the  Pomona  contest. 
After  the  gingerbreads  were  judged, 
the  winning  one  was^sold  by  secret  bid 
and  brought  $1.85.  Our  winner,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Anderson  of  Alexander,  has  a  very 
busy  life.  She  has  lived  in  several 


Mrt.  Mary  Thompson 


Mrs.  Florence  Coy 


Bauer,  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Facer,  the 
Pomona  Grange  chairman  who  had 
charge  of  the  county  gingerbread  contest. 


fine  prizes.  Our  winner,  Mrs.  Fred 
Sackett  of  Honeoye  Falls,  is  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  Grange  and  an  outstanding 
cook.” 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  more 
of  the  letters,  but  here  is  a  list  of  all 
county  winners  to  date: 


COUNTY 

Cattaraugus 

Chenango 

Cortland 

Genesee 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Monroe 

Oneida 

Orange 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Schenectady 

Tioga 

Ulster 

Warren 

Wayne 


POMONA  WINNERS 


GRANGE 
Mansfield 
Smyrna 
McGrawville 
fonawanda  Valley 
Climax 
Dexter 
Denmark 
Caledonia 
Honeoye  Falls 
Rome 

Little  Britain 
Mexico 

West  Laurens 

Niskayuna 

Tioga 

Clintondale 
Glens  Falls 
Eureka 


WINNER 

Mrs.  B.  Causbrook 
Mrs.  Mary  Thompson 
Vernon  Williams 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Anderson 
Gail  Dorothy  BeDell 
Miss  Bea  Smith 
Mrs.  Richard  Rohr 
Mrs.  Arthur  Johnson 
Mrs.  Fred  Sackett 
John  Parsons 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Stenglein 
Mrs.  Margaret  Burrows 
Mrs.  Keith  Matteson 
Mrs.  M.  Van  Wagenen 
Mrs.  Ima  Gowan 
Mrs.  Florence  Coy 
Irving  Martindale 
Mrs.  Carl  Bauer 


Two  happy  gingerbread  champions:  (at 
left)  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson  of  Smyrna,  N.Y., 
Chenango  County  winner,  and  at  right, 
Mrs.  Florence  Coy  of  Clintondale,  N.  Y., 
Ulster  County  winner. 


INSTITUTE  MEETS  AT  CORNELL  AEG.  15-19 


^^ORE  than  3,000  people  including 
1,000  youths  are  expected  at  the 
Cornell  University  Campus  at  Ithaca, 
N-  Y.,  August  15-19  for  the  annual 
summer  conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation. 

The  5-day  program  will  provide  in¬ 
formation,  opportunity  for  discussion, 
and  entertainment  for  everyone  in  any 
w  a  y  associated  with  cooperatives, 
Whether  they  are  just  an  occasional 
user  of  cooperative  service  or  an  active 
officer  in  a  cooperative. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  agricultural 
and  cooperative  leaders  in  the  country 
H>11  participate  in  the  program  which 
'viU  cover  every  phase  and  kind  of  co¬ 
operative  activities  including  credit, 
Public  relations,  merchandising,  rural 
e  cctrification,  dairy,  farm  supply,  poul¬ 


try  and  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  live¬ 
stock  and  frozen  foods. 

The  conference  will  open  with  a  Ves¬ 
per  Service  at  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  Aug¬ 
ust  15,  at  which  the  New  York  State 
FFA  chorus  will  sing  and  a  pageant, 
“The  Holy  Earth,”  will  be  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Reverend  Stanley 
Skinner,  Director,  Rural  Church  Insti¬ 
tute,  Cornell  University. 

During  the  week,  campus  tours  will 
be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  Cornell  Campus, 
and  for  those  who  want  to  get  up-to- 
date  on  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  campus  during  the  last 
few  years. 

Detailed  programs  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  Professor  G.  W.  Hedlund, 
105  Warren  Hall,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


What  Will  the  Weather  Be— 

Showers 
or  Shine? 


No  in  formation  is  more  valuable  tlian  accurate 
weather  forecasts — especially  when  there  is  hay  to  he 
put  in,  wheat  to  combine,  or  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
spray. 

So,  get  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  Rural  Radio’s 
Weather  Roundup.  This  up-to-the  minute  information 
includes  reports  from  several  points  in  New  York  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  .  .  as  well  as  a  forecast  direct 
from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  This  informative  pro¬ 
gram  is  broadcast  five  times  daily,  Monday  through 
Saturday. 


To  Eliminate  the  Guesswork 


Tune  In 


Weather  Roundup 


at  7:15  a.  in.  daily 
Brought  to  you  by: 


ATLANTIC  REFINING 
COMPANY 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F. 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Monday 
Wednesday 
and  Friday 


Tuesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 


Over  Your  Local  Rural  Radio  Station 


Rural  Radio  Network 


Ithaca, 


New  York 


(420)  1  6 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reuuired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  In  carload  lota.  E  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SALE:  15  Registered  Holstein  Cows.  Reason  for 
selling,  overstocked.  Gienn  Nichols.  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Rt. 
1.  Near  Weston. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age.  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of 
breeding  age.  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  registered  Hereford  bulls — two  polled. 
H.  Kenneth  Bowen.  Bath,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  3.  Tel.  Aroca 
—6328. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Cattle.  Cows  with  calves, 
heifers,  bulls.  Domino  breeding.  Herd  accredited.  Chill- 
away  Farms,  Phone  2611,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS — Bred  cows — Yearling  heifers — One  fine 
yearling  bull,  polled.  Will  Perry,  Mgr.,  Cantitoe  Corn¬ 
ers.  Katonah,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  Registered:  Bargains  in  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  bred  heifers.  Also  other  Herefords.  Horned 
and  Polled  Bulls.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Phono  7111. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Angus  Herd  Sire  born  August  3,  1913. 
Dam  Globe  Hill  Phyllis  2;  Sire  Elbar  Bandolier.  C.  W. 
and  R.  V.  Downing,  Van  Sickle  Farm,  Cayuga,  New 
York.  Telephone  Union  Springs  72130. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  year  old  Angus  Bull,  yearling  Angus 
Bull.  Both  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon  Davis, 
Branchport,  N.  Y.  Phone  Branehport  7F6. 


BEGISTERED  Aberdeen- Angus,  big  boned  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Ral-Mo  Farm.  Tel.  1136  East  Aurora, 
New  York. 


SWINE 


A  FEW  nice  young  pigs  6-8  weeks  old — write  us  your 
wants.  Dailev  Stock  Farm  —  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel. 
9-1085. 


BEGISTERED  Tamworth  pigs  6-8  weeks  old.  F.  B. 
Tennity,  Warboys  Rd.,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES:  We  will  be  unable  to  exhibit  at  sales 
and  fairs  this  year.  Our  ewes  and  rams  will  be  ready 
for  your  Inspection  anytime  at  the  farm.  B.  Gordon 
Brace,  Phone  1021R1,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moratia,  4S2M3. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00— Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer, 
Penn  a. 


BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


.MINIATURE  Collies.  Beautiful  Shelties  from  obedience 
workers.  Champion  bloodlines.  Permanent  inoculated. 
Ideal  workers,  companions.  Jean  Charron,  Chestertown, 
New  York.  — 


FOR  SALE:  English  Shepherd  pups  up  to  six  months 
old.  Farm  raised.  One  spayed  female.  Black  and  white 
and  tan  and  curly,  r.  E.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
R.  5,  Phone  1065L2. 


PEDIGREED  smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups.  Nelson's 
Hatchery,  Grove  Citj.  Pa. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Pups.  A.Iv.C.  Registered,  excellent 
bloodlines.  Grafmar  sire,  pure  white  dam.  Reasonably 
priced.  Write:  Ken  Luft,  RD.  No.  2,  Warwick,  New 
York  or  Phone  55-6S3C. 


A.K.C.  Basset  Hound  pups  from  good  hunting  parents. 
Clifton  Hathaway,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.  RFD  1. 


1  BEAGLE  &  Bloodhound  and  1  Beagle.  Both  licensed. 
$10.00  apiece.  Clayton  Hinton,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 
K.F.D.  1. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 — 100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL'S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns; 
Rhode  Island  Reds:  Red  Bocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you'll  want  our  Marshall's  meat  type 
Hampshires  or  Arbor  Acres  Strain  White  Rocks.  Our 
hatchery  continues-  to  grow  because  we  have  thousands 
of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today.  Marshall 
Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  Phone  90S2. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers 
Write  for  price  list  McGregor  Farm.  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  Ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
xprings  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 

ZIMMER’S  Farm-l’roven  White  Leghorns.  Woven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope:  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer's  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  If  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  hofiors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
llealthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
vou  won’t  find  m  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc..  Route  5A.  Ithaca.  New  YTork. 

FOR  EASIER,  less  expensive  brooding  try  June  hatched 
Ebenwood  Farm  "Business  Harnps.,”  Tops  for  both 
meat  and  eggs;  nothing  better  for  white  cross  matings. 
Backed  by  20  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Ebenwood 
Farm.  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $7.95-100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  build,  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or  started 
chicks,  up  to  6  weeks.  Baby  Ducklings  weeidy.  Write 
for  complete  price  i  1  -T .  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dep  t 
AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  ot  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
52S1. 

TURKEYS 

MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2 
Penna. 

STATE — OF — Maine  Quality  Poults — Broad  Breasted 
White  Hollands.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Beltsville 
Whites.  Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.  S.  Approv¬ 
ed  Clean.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults.  B.B. 
Bronze,  Beltsvilles,  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands— Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings— Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert's  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 

DUCKS 

DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins. 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $2S.OO-100.  White  and 
Fawn  Runners  $30.00.  Rouens,  Buffs,  Chicks.  Zetts 
Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 

MUSCOVY  Ducks,  Guineas,  all  ages.  Free  circular. 
Pine  View  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

GINSENG 

WILD  DRIED— Boots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  II. 

BULBS 

IRIS:  Bearded,  12  all  different  $1.00.  Fall  Blooming, 

6  different,  $1.00.  Oriental,1  4'  different,  $1.00.  Siberian, 
5  different,  $1.00.  All  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

v  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE:  Plants,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  to¬ 
mato  and  Brussels  sprouts  until  Aug.  1.  Eugene  Doty. 
Wolcott.  N.  Y.  Phone  3S95. 

POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  August,  September 
or  October  will,  bear  next  spring.  Free  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  25  leading  varieties.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms, 
Millbury,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  United  States  Coins,  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay.  Monticello,  New  York 

WANTED— Used  hot  water  boiler  for  heating  small 
greenhouse.  Send  description,  with  price,  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  E,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  v 

MONUMENTS 

GRANITE  Memorials,  markers,  cemetery  lettering 
Perry  Brothers  Monument  Co.,  Rt  7.  Concord.  N  H 
TeL  4498. 

PAINT 

TAINT— Outside,  Titanium  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to 
peel.  $4.95  value.  Special  Factory  price  —  $2.25.  Free 
Catalog.  Snow  White  Paint.  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox. 
Phone — Bergen  97.  New  York. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes  W.  H.  Martin 
Plainfield,  Vt,  Tel.  4-2. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED— For  old  established  line.  Min 
etal  Supplements,  dairy  detergent,  sanitizer,  mastitis 
and  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc.  Liberal  profits. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Itving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3. 
New  York. 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plamsboro,  New  Jersey 

AN  EXPERIENCED  married  man  wanted  to  operate 
a  modem,  high  pioducing  dairy  farm.  Good  wages. 
Opportunity  for  a  partnership  or  share  arrangement 
after  a  year.  Very  good  living  conditions  Must  be 
available  between  August  15th  and  September  1st.  Twin- 
spruee  Farms,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Herdsman  and  Test  Cow  Milker.  Opening 
available  for  two  experienced  middle-aged  men,  capable 
of  handling  intelligently  high-producing  registered  cows 
on  a  Grade  A  Dairy.  Will  not  tolerate  liquor.  Farm 
located  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Excellent  schools, 
churches,  wages  and  living  conditions.  In  replying 
send  references,  telephone  number,  and  experience.  Box 
514-HX,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  4  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  1 
New  York. 

FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Boll  developed.  8 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin. 
Mail — Fix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  rark,  l’a. 

PATENTS 

INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn¬ 
ished  on  request,  without  obligation.  John  Randolph, 
Registered  ratent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1.  D.  .C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  freel  Farms,  Homes. 
Businesses,  34  states  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de- 
icribed.  World’s  Largest;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty. 
155- U  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N  Y. 

PRODUCTIVE,  well  located  farm,  270  acres.  Good 
bouse,  tenant  house,  good  barns,  silos.  30  registered 
Angus.  E.  S.  Brown,  North  Brookfield.  N.  Y. 

249  ACRE  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm,  125  acres 
fertile  tractor  land,  balance  stream  and  spring  pond 
watered  pasture  (lots  alfalfa)  woods,  timber.  Good 
5Sx95  cement  basement  barn,  silo,  milk  house.  Other 
buildings.  Nice  10-room  dwelling,  modern  conveniences; 
near  small  cities,  on  school  bus,  milk,  mail  route. 
Owner  reports  yearly  income  about  $9,500.00.  Unable 
to  continue  farming,  offers  farm,  25  good  Holstein 
cows,  10  heifers,  all  kinds  of  modern  farm  tools  and 
equipment.  All  for  $20,000.00;  part  cash.  Don’t  wait- 
see—  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Phone  695.  (Free  list  other  large  and  small  farm 
bargains). 

RETIREMENT  Home,  50  acres,  garden,  stock  or  poul¬ 
try.  15  room  house,  new  bath,  fine  condition  Large 
clean  storage  stable,  barn,  tie-up  15  bead.  Electricity 
in  all  buildings,  never-failing  spring  water  piped  to 
house  and  ham.  ! 1  ■>  miles  to  village,  14  miles  to  Routt 
1,  beaches;  11  miles  to  Sanford.  $18,000.00.  Write: 
Mrs.  Fred  G.  Neal.  North  Berwick.  Maine.  R.  No.  2. 

FARM  200  acres.  50  head  of  stock.  No  brokers. 
Merton  Allen.  Walton.  N.  Y. 

LANDSCAPE  Nursery.  Located  on  main  highway  south 
of  New  Brunswick,  N,  J  Well  established  business. 
Large  stock,  all  varieties.  Well  equipped.  36  acres, 
modem  8  room  dwelling,  and  2  greenhouses.  Widow 
must  sell,  all  reasonable  offers  will  be  considered.  J. 
Joseph  Connor,  Realtor,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Charter 
7-4180.  Evenings  and  Sundays — Kil.  5-7087. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  17  Issue . Closes  July  2 

August  7  Issue . Closes  July  23 

August  21  Issue . Closes  August  6 

Sept.  4  Issue . Closes  August  20 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SILOS— Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave..  Norwich,  N  Y. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins,  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather.  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.68;  12x14— $13.44 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton. 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  A  large  tractor-drawn  Rototiller  with  a 
100  H.P.  Continental  motor.  Michael  Abbate,  732  Em¬ 
mett  Street,  Watertown,  New  York. 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS— O.C.D.  wuh  or  without  engine. 
Reasonable.  Bill  Thomson  Surplus — Newington,  Conn.* 


FOR  SALE:  Chase  Saw  Mill— steel  husk— V  belt  drive 
— 75  horsepower  Allis  Chalmers  Power  Unit — One  52 
inch  saw — One  48  inch  saw.  Kenneth  Lester,  Bovie  Rd.. 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEAN  THRESHER,  brand  new  Bidwell,  24-inch.  Cost 
$2,250.00,  sell  $1,895.00.  Box  514-BD.  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


COLORFUL  Ribbon  Remnants — good  \engths  —  widths 
300  ft.  $4.00  postpaid  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman.  Mass. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog"  *  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.0!), 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co..  Dept.  AA.  425  Broad  Ave., 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUIt  leather  Jacket  renovate^  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.  Dpt.  64,  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts,  20’x48’  with  windows,  excellent 
chicken  coop,  barn,  storage,  shop,  dormitory.  Delivered 
free  150  miles  $600.00.  Nelson,  Croton.  N.  i.  1-4357. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 
Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  the  old¬ 
est  farm  publication  in  the  Northeast, 
seeks  a  representative  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  Crawfqprd  and  Erie  Counties,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Duties  include  servicing  rural 
and  village  members. 

1.  Guaranteed  income  to  start. 

2.  Renewal  commissions  after  first 

year.  , 

3.  Complete  training  program. 

4.  Territory  of  your  own  after 
training  program. 

This  is  a  permanent  position  requiring 
a  man  able  to  work  without  supervi¬ 
sion  in  managing  and  expanding  es¬ 
tablished  territory.  Prefer  age  between 
25  to  50.  Write,  giving  full  details  to: 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

413  Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 
New  England 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Other 
TOTAL 


124,374 

65,961 

13,412 

16,135 

3,920 

223,802 


See  top  of  the  Subscribers' 
Exchange  Page  for  figuring 
the  cost  and  total  payment. 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 


To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman 
P.  O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Name 


Address 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


According  to  January  1,  1954 
figures  of  available  supplies,  our 
livestock  markets  are  coming  up  to 
expectations. 

HOGS 

Hogs  have  continued  strong  but  are 
beginning  to  show  a  very  decided 


electra  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Designers  and  Installers  of 

LIGHTNING  ROD  SYSTEMS 

SALUTES 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

for  the  timely  article  in  the  June  19th 
issue,  "How  To  Prevent  Lightning  Loss" 
by  Paul  R.  Hoff,  Cornell  University.  We 
quote  from  the  article  which  should  be 
read  by  every  rural  property  owner. 

"A  lightning  rod  system  can  definite¬ 
ly  protect  the  building  on  which  it  is 
installed  provided  the  system  is  prop¬ 
erly  installed.  ***  A  guarantee  of  cor¬ 
rect  installation  is  the  Master  Label 
that  is  issued  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories." 

Master  Labels  are  issued  only  when 
the  installation  is  made  by  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
materials  used. 

ELECTRA  Protection  Company  has 
been  installing  Master  Label  Systems 
since  first  issued  in  1923.  No  lightning 
damage  to  buildings  properly  protect¬ 
ed  with  an  ELECTRA  System  has  been 
reported  in  this  period. 

ELECTRA  PROTECT  -  NOW 

Don't  Delay  —  Write  Today 
Free  Information  and  estimates. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

11  N.  Pearl  St.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dept.  EA 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  and 
Farm  Machinery  Dispersal 

Friday  Evening,  July  9,  1954—7:00  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

On  the  LaDue  Rd,,  I  mile  West  of  Rt.  19,  5  miles 
South  of  Brockport,  5  miles  North  of  Bergen,  20  miles 
West  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  ill  health,  will  sell: 
tO  Head  Registered  Jerseys:  20  Outstanding  Dairy 
Cows;  Balance  Bred  Heifers  for  Fall  Freshening,  Open 
Heifers  and  Calves.  This  is  strictly  a  Fall  freshening 
herd.  20  Head  bred  to  Curtiss  Candy  Company  Sires. 
DHIC  records  up  to  over  500  Ih.  Fat;  All  except  5 
eows,  less  than  5  yr.  old:  Foundation  herd  from  B.H. 
Bull,  Brampton.  Ontario  Canada-  Bangs  Certified;  T.B. 
Accredited;  Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Vet.  inspected  day 
Prior  to  sale.  Machinery:  Milking  Equipment,  40  acres 
srowing  crops  to  sell.  TERMS:  CASH.  PAUL  and 
BEULAH  S.  MINER,  owners. 

HARRIS  WILCOX  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


&T#/t  MO/V£// 


V  & 


Earn  the  extra  money  you 
will  need  for  Christmas  the 
Tom-Wat  way — by  offering 
your  friends  and  co-workers 
real  values  in  Greeting  Cards, 
Gift  Wrappings  and  novelty 
gifts.  Pay  lowest  wholesale 
prices  and  make  bigger  prof¬ 
its.  Write  today  requesting 
samples  on  approval,  free 
portfolios  of  Personal  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards,  and  details'  of 
free  gift  and  bonus  offers. 


TOM-WAT  STUDIOS 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Swing  Agents  &  Organizations  for  over  25  years. 


STOP  DEER  DAMAGE 

The  "Deer  Fly/'  new  electronic  deer  repellent 
,ctails  *>♦  only  $19.00  including  warranty). 
Wbte  for  free  details.  Wildlife  Associates, 
265-A  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire. 


piN.y^S„  CPVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Fac 
Writ.  , 6x8  o@  J3-84:  7x9  @  *5.04;  B  x  12  @  $7 
Wr  e  'or  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

«TU(,  Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

4  Hifb?P.,TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  II 
HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YC 


weakness.  Lower  hog  prices  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  I  am  being  approached  by  too 
many  men  who  want  to  get  into  the 
hog  business  now.  There  really  are 
many  reasons  why  hogs  can  be  a  sound 
operation  for  the  next  few  years,  the 
main  reason  being  that  corn  can  now 
be  grown  as  cheap'/  here  as  anywhere. 
The  cost  of  bringing  grain  into  the 
Northeast  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  few  years.  Therefore,  the 
temptation  to  buy  Mid-west  corn,  feed 
it  here  and  then  try  to  compete  with 
the  Mid-west  on  market  hogs  is  just 
no  longer  in  the  book. 

If  you  can  grow  coi’n,  and  lots  of  it, 
or  if  you  can  buy  corn  at  picking  time 
at  Northeast  prevailing  prices  of  re¬ 
cent  years  and  store  it  yourself,  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  you  cannot  get 
into  the  hog  business  profitably.  Gen¬ 
erally  we  hate  to  see  folks  going  into 
any  livestock  operation  at  the  top  of 
the  cycle,  and  hogs  now  are  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

COWS 

Generally  speaking  cows  have  not 
sold  too  badly  this  spring.  But,  they 
too  are  all  set  to  run  into  a  set-back 
except  possibly  good  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  or  good  close-up  heifers.  There 
were  a  great  many  beef  cattle  on  feed 
this  winter.  They  have  done  well  and, 
for  the  most  paid,  have  made  money. 
They  are  now  coming  to  markets  in 
such  large  numbers  that  good  steer 
beef  is  selling  almost  as  cheap  as  cow 
beef. 

This  cannot  continue  for  long;  such 
inequalities  never  do.  The  public  soon 
learns  of  the  “best  buy”  and  since  good 
steer  beef  will  continue  to  come  to 
market,  cow  meat  will  have  to  come 
down,  and  along  with  it,  live  cow 
prices.  The  Southwest  and  the  South¬ 
east  are  already  throwing  a  lot  of  low- 
cost  meat  on  the  market  that  com¬ 
petes  directly  with  our  northeastern 
cow  meats. 

STEERS 

This  year  there  is  too  much  inquiry 
for  steers  and  young  stock  to  run  on 
bountiful  grass  this  summer  and  to  be 
mai’keted,  off  grass,  this  fall.  There 
were  a  few  years  during  the  war  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict  when  this 
could  be  done  profitably.  Over  a  period 
of  time  it  has  not  been  done  profitably 
simply  because,  when  you  buy  in  the 
spring,  you  are  buying  in  a  short  sup¬ 
ply  period  and  when  you  sell  in  the  fall 
you  are  selling  in  a  surplus  period. 

Buying  in  the  fall  and  selling  in  the 
spring  is  generally  profitable,  or  you 
can  turn  on  grass  in  the  spring  instead 
of  selling,  and  sell  in  the  summer. 
Those  who  will  feed  grain  while  the 
cattle  are  on  grass  will  have  a  success¬ 
ful  operation  most  years.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  you  are  marketing  a  lot  of  cheap 
gain  in  weight  even  though  you  market 
in  a  surplus  pei’iod.  August  is  a  good 
time  to  market  anything  off  grass;  if 
you  max'ket  later  in  the  fall  you  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  run  into  lower  prices. 

If  you  are  having  the  kind  of  season 
we  are  having  here  in  western  New 
York,  your  hay  or  pasture  will  not 
have  the  feeding  value  it  has  in  a 
warmer,  drier  or  sunshiny  season.  This 
means  less  gains  for  your  livestock  on 
your  pastures  and  more  grain  feeding- 
next  winter.  It  will  take  more  hay  and 
more  grain  to  get  the  same  kind  of  re¬ 
sults  with  the  kind  of  hay  we  will  have 
this  year. 

Grass  silage  will  also  have  to  be 
watched  this  season.  Our  grasses  are 
so  lush  and  rank,  particularly  our  le¬ 
gumes,  that  they  can  carry  too  much 
water  to  ensile  well  and  they  can  spoiil. 
What  is  “too  much”  water  for  grass 
ensilage?  Some  say  if  it  “balls”  well 
in  your  hand  when  you  squeeze  it,  and 
it  does  not  drip,  it  is  okay.  But  mostly 
it  depends  upon  the  kinds  of  grasses 
you  have,  how  your  farm  grows  them, 
and  on  your  own  good  judgment  as  to 
just  how  long  and  how  much  you 
should  let  your  grasses  wilt  and  lose 


moisture.  Here’s  hoping  your  judgment 
is  good! 

—  A. A.  — 

COMING — THE  NY  ABC 
MEETING  AND  SHOW 

THE  Fourth  Annual  Competitive 
Cattle  Show  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Artificial  Bi-eeders’  Cooperative 
will  take  place  on  August  6  and  7  at 
NYABC  headquarters  in  Ithaca  as  a 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization. 

A  total  of  $4,493  in  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  the  winners.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  all  naturally  or  artifi¬ 
cially  sired  daughters  of  NYABC  dairy 
sires.  Deadline  for  entries  is  July  20. 

Started  in  1950,  the  NYABC  cattle 
show  has  become  the  second  largest 
cattle  show  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Last  year  dairymen  exhibited  396  cows, 
calves  and  heifers  in  the  show’s  50 
classes. 

A  new,  special  attraction  of  this 
year's  show  will  be  showmanship  con¬ 
tests  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age 
of  22.  Awards  in  this  event  will  be 
based  on  the  appearance  of  the  animal, 
appearance  and  merits  of  the  exhibitor, 
and  methods  of  presenting  the  animal 
in  the  ring. 

The  cash  prizes  will  be  distributed, 
by  breeds,  as  follows:  Holstein,  $1,441; 
Guernsey,  $940;  Jersey,  $704;  Ayi'shire, 
$704;  and  Brown  Swiss,  $704.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  cash  prizes,  awards  will  include 
ribbons  and  trophies. 

Rules,  premium  lists  and  entry 
blanks  are  available  from  local 
NYABC  technicians  throughout  New 
York  State  and  Western  Vermont  or 
direct  from  NYABC,  Box  528,  Ithaca. 
—  a. a.  — 

MACHINERY  COSTS 

IN  A  recent  New  York  Implement 
Dealers’  Newsletter,  Bob  Burnette 
refers  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Earl  Butz  of  Purdue  University  rela¬ 
tive  to  farm  equipment  prices. 

While  it  is  common  practice  to  com¬ 
pare  increases  in  price  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  with  increases  in  the  prices  farm¬ 
ers  receive  for.  their  products,  Dr.  Butz 
points  out  that  it  is  more  logical  to 
compare  increases  in  farm  equipment 
costs  with  increases  in  farm  labor 
costs.  This  sounds  logical;  one  of  the 
reasons  for  buying  equipment  is  to  en¬ 
able  the  fanner  to  hire  less  labor.  In 
that  connection,  the  following  tables 
are  of  interest. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Steel  Grain  Bins. 

Name  — - - 

Address  - 

City  - 


Protect  Your  Grain  Profits 


With  A  Steel  Grain  Bin 

If  you  want  complete  satisfaction  in  solving 
your  grain  storage  problem — buy  Buckeye  or 
Silver  Shield  Silo  Type  Grain  Bins.  Buggedly 
built,  durable,  easily  erected,  low  maintenance 
cost,  easy  to  fill,  no  waste  space — a  premium 
storage  product.  Many  sizes  available.  Costs 
reasonable  Stiong  steel  structure  makes  them 
rat  proof,  weather-proof,  rodent  proof,  light¬ 
ning  proof. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


Save  More  in’54 - 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  beiow  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  tend  your  passbook  by  return  moil. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 
ASSETS  OVER  $67,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR 
SELECTED  ITEMS  OF  NEW  MACHINERY 
AND  HIRED  LABOR,  UNITED  STATES  * 


Item 

1935-39 

Average 

1949 

1953** 

2-plow  tractor 

$1,060 

$1,840  $2,115 

Combine,  5-6  foot 

810 

1,260 

1,460 

2-Row  corn  picker 

786 

1,340 

1,550 

Farm  wagon,  rubber 
tires 

124 

206 

235 

Hired  labor,  without 
board  per  month 

34 

121 

145 

♦Agricultural  statistics,  USDA,  1952. 
♦♦Estimated. 


MAN-MONTHS  OF  HIRED  LABOR 
REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE  NEW  FARM 
MACHINERY. 

1949 

1935-39  (man- 


Item 

Average 

months) 

1953* 

2-plow  tractor 

31.2 

15.2 

14.6 

Combine,  5-6  foot 

23.8 

10.4 

10.1 

2-Row  corn  picker 
Farm  wagon,  on 

23.1 

11.1 

10.7 

rubber  tires 

3.6 

1.7 

1.6 

♦Estimated. 

-  A.  A.  — 

CHEMICAL  WEED 
CONTROL  IN  VINEYARDS 

If  you  are  interested  in  trying  to 
control  weeds  in  grape  vineyards  by 
chemical  sprays,  write  to  Nelson  Shau- 
lis,  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
and  ask  for  the  latest  bulletin  on  the 
subject. 

—  a. a.  — 

Creep-feed  beef  calves  for  faster 
growth. 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  5 
Please  open  o  savings  occount  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  oddress  below. 

□  Send  8anldng  by  Mail  Information 

Namo 

Address 

Town _ ) _ 5tnt »  26 


COWPOX*-  RINGWORM 

SKIN  ABRASIONS 

♦BIu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co..  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Marcel  Haines,  R.  I.  Palmyra,  N.  1. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


|\  PUMP  WATER  FASTI 

P  J  drain  cellars,  wash  tubs,  cisterns, 

IRRIGATE,  Fill  TANKS,  DRAW  WEU  WATER 

Pumps  2400  GPH.  —  1500  GPH.  from  25'  well  or  350 
GPH.  75'  high.  Sturdy,  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Three  Blade 
Impeller.  %"  Inlet— '/a"  Outlet  Threaded  for  ,  _A. 
pipe.  Uses  '/•  to  %  HP.  Motor.  Ironclad  guarantee 
Send  Check,  M.0.  or  C.O.D.  Add  50c  west  of  Mississippi,  cm 


FREE  Catalogue  —  Large  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Gear 
Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps  —  Sump  Pumps. 

MOORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SWEDESBORO  22-K,  NEW  JERSEY 


450  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  450 
Available  for  Oct. -Nov.  Delivery 
Visit  our  farms  this  summer  and  see  our  beef  cattle  operation. 

ZENDA  FARMS  —  1000  ISLANDS  —  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Mahloon,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


(422)  18 
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RS.  ANDREW  McCORD,  who 
lives  on  a  Jersey  Hill  farm 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  didn’t 
have  to  wonder  what  she 
would  do  with  her  time  when  she  re¬ 
tired  in  1950  after  teaching  country 
schodl  for  42  years. 

“If  you  think  you’re  going  to  be 
bored  as  you  get  older,  just  start  with 
a  few  flowers,  and  life  will  take  on 
new  meaning,”  she  said,  busily  snip¬ 
ping  sprays  of  vivid  hardy  chrysan¬ 
themums  as  we  talked  one  day  last 
fall. 

There  was  a  time,  Mrs.  McCord  ad¬ 
mits,  when  she  did  wonder  what  she 
would  do  at  home  day  after  day.  For 
a  number  of  years  she  raised  flowers, 
chiefly  “glads”  to  take  on  Saturdays 
when  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
sell  their  poultry  and  produce  to  the 
Farmers’  Market  in  Ithaca.  In  1937 
she  took  her  first  real  look  at  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  chrysanthemums. 

“They  were  described  so  beautifully, 
I  fell  for  it,”  she  said,  with  no  trace 
of  regret.  She  now  raises  annually 
some  4,000  hardy  chrysanthemum 
plants  in  more  than  100  varieties.  She 
also  has  around  5,000  gladioli  a  year, 
50  peony  and  more  than  100  painted 
daisy  plants  and  lots  of  iris.  She  likes 
to  have  some  flowers  on  hand  to  sell 
from  daffodil  time,  about  April  25,  to 
the  first  of  November. 

There  is  no  more  garden  work  when 
winter  sets  in.  “I  just  settle  back  then 
and  have  fun  studying  my  new  cata¬ 
logues,”  she  said. 

Every  year  Mrs.  McCord  selects  10 
to  12  new  varieties  of  chrysanthemums 
to  try,  and  orders  from  400  to  600 
plants. 

“I  generally  like  them  all  so  much 
I  keep  on  growing  them,”  she  con- 


HR.ESH  ripe,  frosty-looking  blue¬ 
berries  are  always  a  welcome 
treat,  and  being  definitely  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favor  of  the  fresh  un¬ 
cooked  flavor  and  texture  of  blue¬ 
berries,  I’d  vote  to  use  them  “as  is” 
when  possible. 

They’re  tops  with  cereal  or  toast  for 
breakfast  and  with  sugar  and  a  bit  of 
sour  cream  for  lunch. 

For  dinner,  a  luscious  blueberry 
shortcake  just  about  reaches  the  peak 
of  perfection  if  the  shortcake  is  made 
with  crusty,  brown,  rich,  flaky,  hot 
baking  powder  biscuit  and  served  with 
plenty  of  butter  between  the  biscuit 
halves.  The  berries  should  be  crushed 
with  the  sugar  and  a  little  lemon  juice 
added,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short 
time  to  blend. 

Some  blueberry  pie  enthusiasts  insist 


fessed.  “It’s  funny  though,  you  can’t 
tell  from  year  to  year  what  people  will 
want.”  Dahlias,  which  she  used  to  sell, 
are  no  longer  popular  in  her  market. 

The  chrysanthemum  plot  is  rotated 
each  year.  In  the  spring  the  little 
plants,  the  stollon,  are  taken  up  and 
re-set  in  another  field,  where  the  new 
varieties  go  in  with  them.  The  plot 
used  the  previous  season  is  planted  to 
buckwheat  or  garden.  Mr.  McCord 
helps  with  the  cultivating,  but  Mrs. 
McCord  says,  “I  like  to  do  most  of  it 
myself  and  fuss  around  with  them.” 

LOIS  O’CONNOR 

Mrs.  Andrew  McCord  gathering  "moms" 
in  her  wayside  garden  on  Jersey  Hill 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  she  now  raises 
4000  hardy  chrysanthemum  plants  in 
more  than  100  varieties,  as  well  as 
peonies,  iris,  painted  daisies,  and  gladioli. 

The  “mums”  are  her  favorites,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  rich  yellow  and 
bronze  tones.  “It  doesn’t  take  much 
money  to  get  started,”  she  said,  “al¬ 
though  now  I  go  in  pretty  heavily  be¬ 
cause  I  enjoy  it.”  She  did  begin  build¬ 
ing  her  perennial  flower  business  while 
she  was  still  teaching  so  that  when 
retirement  time  came,  it  wouldn’t  take 
so  much  capital  all  at  once  and  she 
would  have  the  routine  well  in  hand. 

Every  year  she  has  done  a  better 
business  than  the  year  before.  “That’s 
encouraging,”  she  said  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “It  is  financially  worth  the  time 
— worth  it  in  many  other  ways  too. 


on  substituting  about  %  rhubarb  for 
the  berries.  The  tart  flavorful  rhubarb 
adds  zest  and  increases  the  character¬ 
istic  blueberry  flavor. 

Blueberry  muffins,  bread,  roly  poly, 
cobbler,  and  blueberry  pancakes,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dessert,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  possibilities  of  this  popular  berry 
for  interesting  cooking  and  good  eating. 
Fluffy  Cottage  Pudding  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  serving  of  Blueberry  Hard  Sahce 
is  as  delicious  as  it  is  unusual.  This 
pudding  is  quickly  made  and  the  hard 
sauce  may  be  prepared  in  advance. 
Here  are  directions  for  this  superb 
dessert : 

COTTAGE  PUDDING 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
i/2  teaspoon  salt 


It’s  been  a  wonderful  way  to  meet 
people.” 

It  does  take  most  of  her  time,  Mrs. 
McCord  admits,  but  she  loves  working 
with  the  flowers.  “If  it  were  some¬ 
thing  else,  like  hoeing  a  bed  of  old 
cucumbers,  I’d  soon  quit,”  she  said. 

She  continues  to  go  on  Saturdays  to 
the  Farmers’  Market  but  most  of  her 
sales  are  made  at  home.  Even  though 
she  is  not  on  a  main  road,  customers 
have  found  their  way  to  her  roadside 
garden. 

“I  never  get  over  being  surprised 
how  far  folks  will  come  to  buy  plants 
pr  flowers  or  just  to  look  at  them,”  she 


3  tablespoons  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg,  unbeaten 
1  cup  milk 
■V4  teaspoon  vanilla 
Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt  and  sift  again.  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar  well.  Add  egg  and 
beat.  Add  flour  alternately  with  milk, 
beating  after  each  addition  until 
smooth.  Add  vanilla.  Bake  in  greased 
pan,  8x8x2  inches,  in  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  45  minutes.  Serve  hot  with 
blueberry  hard  sauce.  Serves  8. 

BLUEBERRY  HARD  SAUCE 

Cream  until  soft  y2  cup  butter.  Blend 
in  gradually  1  y2  cups  sifted  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar.  Beat  in  1  stiffly  beaten  egg 
white.  Add  %  cup  crushed  blueberries 
and  blend.  Pile  lightly  in  serving  dish 
and  chill.  Serves  8 ,—L.  B. 


— Photo  by  Marion  Wesp 

said.  She  puts  down  in  her  “flower 
book”  the  name  of  everyone  who 
comes,  and  there  are  addresses  from 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  as 
well  as  many  parts  of  New  York  State. 

The  mums  occupy  about  an  acre.  She 
has  been  wise  in  limiting  herself  to  an 
amount  she  can  reasonably  handle.  “I 
get  a  kick  out  of  people  who  come 
and  just  stand  and  gasp  at  the  beauty 
in  front  of  them,”  she  said  with  a 
chuckle. 

She  sells  her  bouquets  for  50  cents 
and  $1.00.  I  watched  her  make  up  a 
few,  and  I  doubt  that  she  ever  gives 
by  actual  count.  She  gives  good  meas¬ 
ure  and  then  some,  but  are  her  cus¬ 
tomers  satisfied!  Many  women  come  to 
get  flowers  for  luncheons,  parties  and 
weddings. 

It  is  a  good  business  that  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cord  has  built.  Working  with  flowers 
gives  her  pleasure,  and  you  know  she 
means  every  word  when  she  looks  up 
with  her  twinkly  smile  and  says,  “The 
friends  you  make  sure  are  a  big  part 
of  the  enjoyment.”. 


I  REMEMBER 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

I  remember  beauty: 

A  friendly  little  brook  I  knew 
In  younger  years,  a  garden 
Where  phlox  and  cornflower 
grew. 

I  remember  golden  aspen 
Leaning  on  a  canyon  wall. 

The  sweet  and  silver  thunder 
Of  a  mountain  waterfall. 


Such  small  things,  yet  their 
meaning 

Is  rooted  in  the  past. 
Memory  spins  a  thread  of 
beauty 

To  bind  me  hard  and  fast. 
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2133.  This  charming  sundress  and 
sunsuit  in  sizes  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  are  easy 
to  make  and  to  launder.  Size  2:  Sun¬ 
dress  and  sunsuit  in  one  fabric,  3  yds. 

35-in. 

2129.  Released  darts  over  the  bust¬ 
line  for  flattery  and  fit  distinguish  this 
stunning  sundress  in  a  wide  range  of 
larger  sizes:  12  to  46.  Size  18:  Dress 
requires  3%  yds.  35-in. 

2644.  Bell-flared  princess  silhouette 
is  top  fashion  news — and  so  simple  to 
sew!  Note  the  way  Byron  collar  is  cut- 
in-one  with  dress  front.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Size  16:  3(4  yds.  54-in. 

2760.  Cut  in  one  size;  apron  with 


button-trim  takes  1  yard  of  35-in.  fab¬ 
ric  and  1  y2  yards  of  braid  trim.  Panel 
apron  with  potholder  uses  1  yd.  35-in. 
with  2(4  yds.  of  ric-rac  trim. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates,  in  color,  attractive  pattern  de¬ 
signs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions. 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York.  If  you  wish  patterns 
sent  by  first  class  mail,  add  5  cents  for 
each  pattern. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


Food  Ideas  :  A  tasty  Fruit  Salad 
Dressing  is  made  by  thinning  cream 
cheese  with  rich  milk,  cream  (sweet 
or  sour) ,  or  evaporated  milk,  seasoning 
as  desired,  and  coloring  with  Mara¬ 
schino  cherry  juice. 

Mix  hot  dog  relish  with  mayonnaise 
for  a  Quick  Tartar  Sauce  for  fish. 
Good  over  lettuce  wedges,  too. 

Three  Picnic  Suggestions:.  Fill  a 
quart  jar  with  alternating  layers  of 
Pickled  beets  and  shelled  hard  cooked 
eggs,  then  fill  jar  with  pickle  juice  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Make  Stuffed 
Franks  by  splitting  open  frankfurters, 
filling  with  a  piece  of  cheese,  wrapping 
with  a  slice  of  bacon  secured  with  a 
toothpick,  and  then  wrap  separately  in 
foil— all  ready  to  broil  right  in  foil! 
Mold  Hamburgers  on  foil  and  use  foil 
as  a  frying  pan  at  picnic. 

*  *  * 

Cooking  Tips:  For  clear,  sparkling 
ocd  Tea  make  it  the  cold  water  way. 
ut  1  teaspoon  tea  and  1  cup  of  water 
or  each  serving  in  a  large  pitcher, 
cover,  and  let  stand  overnight  in  the 
refrigerator.  If  you  make  iced  tea  from 
°t  tea,  cool  it  quickly  by  pouring  over 
1Ce  cubes.  Serve  a  pitcher  of  sugar 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 
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sirup  with  lemon  juice  added  when  you 
serve  iced  tea:  boil  2  cups  sugar  and 
2  cups  water  5  minutes  and  add  juice 
of  1  or  2  lemons. 

i  $  *  * 

Freezer  pointers:  Use  iy3  to  1(4 
pints  of  well  ripened  blueberries  for  1 
pint  of  frozen  berries.  Wash,  drain  and 
pack  with  sugar  sirup  (3  cups  sugar  to 
1  quart  water)  for  dessert  berries. 
Pack  without  sugar  or  use  1  pound 
sugar  to  4  pounds  of  berries  for  pies. 

From  a  Kitchen  Klip  reader 
comes  this  suggestion:  Freeze  in  sepa¬ 
rate  packages  complete  fruit  or  berry 
mixture  for  single  pies — berries,  sugar, 
and  flour  all  ready  to  pop  into  pie  shell 
at  baking  time  without  having  to  wait 
to  completely  thaw  out  berries.  You 
may  want  to  make  up  mixtures  for 
different  size  pies,  but  be  sure  to  mark 
the  packages  clearly. 

Freeze  sweet  and  sour  cherries  to¬ 
gether  in  equal  amounts  for  special 
pies — 1  part  by  weight  of  sugar  to  4 
parts  by  weight  of  cherries. 

—  A. a.  — 

Calcium  is  the  element  that  helps 
bones  to  grow  strong  and  mend  quickly 
and  milk  is  the  best  source  of  that 
calcium. 


Cane  Seats 

I  would  appreciate  some  information  on 
types  of  chair  seats,  especially  cane  seats. 

— Mrs.  A.  H.,  New  York 

The  most  commonly  used  types  of 
seats  may  be  classified  in  three  sec¬ 
tions:  1.  Cane  seats,  both  hand-woven 
and  pressed  or  web  cane;  2.  Rush  and 
fibre  seats;  3.  Splint  seats. 

Cane  seats,  perhaps  used  more  than 
any  of  the  other  types,  are  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  which,  however,  have  much 
the  same  appearance  when  finished. 
The  first  is  known  as  “hand  woven” 
and  consists  of  weaving  strands  of  cane 
through  holes  in  the  seat  frame  to  form 
the  desired  pattern.  The  second  is 
called  a  “pressed  cane  seat”  because 
the  seat  (or  cane)  is  pressed  or  driven 
into  a  groove  around  the  seat,  and  glued 
and  fastened  with  material  called  reed 
spline.  This  cane  is  available  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  widths  and  is  ordered  by  the 
running  foot.  Measurements  are  taken 
at  the  widest  points  front  to  back  and 
side  to  side. 

Cane,  itself,  is  the  bark  of  rattan  cut 
into  strips  by  machine  and  comes  in  a 
number  of  widths  known  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  common  names:  Binder,  Common, 
Medium,  Fine,  Fine  Fine,  and  Super¬ 
fine.  These  are  packed  in  bunches  of 
about  1,000  feet — one  bunch,  therefore, 
would  seat  about  four  14-inch  chairs. 


The  size  of  the  cane  to  be  used  for 
the  hand-woven  method  is  determined 
by  the  sizes  of  the  holes  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  center  of  two  holes. 
When  ordering  cane,  it  is  always  best 
to  send  a  sample  taken  from  the  old 
seat.  Here  is  a  handy  guide  to  deter¬ 
mine  size  of  cane  required. 


Type  of  Cane 

Size  of  Hole 

Space  from  Center 
to  Center 

Common 

5/16" 

7/8" 

Medium 

1/4" 

3/4" 

Fine 

3/16" 

5/8" 

Fine  Fine 

3/16" 

1/2" 

Superfine 

3/16" 

3/8" 

As  the  size  of  holes  for  three  of  the 
cane  sizes  are  the  same,  it  is  an  added 
check  to  know  the  space  from  center 
to  center  of  any  two  holes. 

Cane  should  be  pliable  when  used.  If 
it  is  too  dry,  dampen  slightly  but  do  not 
have  it  very  wet.  Especially  dry  cane 
may  be  worked  more  easily  if  soaked 
in  a  10%  glycerine  solution— 10  parts 
of  lukewarm  water  to  1  part  glycerine. 
Cane  also  works  easily  if  a  greasy  cloth 
or  piece  of  bacon  rind  is  used  for  a 
lubricant. 

Finishing  Cane  Seats 

Cane  has  a  natural,  hard,  glossy 
finish  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any 
preservative.  Very  often  when  weaving 
one  chair  in  a  set,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  new  seat  appear  old  to  match 
the  others.  A  specially  prepared  Seat 
Stain  is  available  for  this,  and  you  can 
go  over  the  seat  two  or  more  times  to 
give  a  darker  match,  if  desired. 

A  very  complete  booklet  on  all  types 
of  chair  seating  is  available  from  The 
Workshop,  Box  435,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
for  18  cents  (in  coins.  No  stamps, 
please). 


Can  with 
Confidence! 


It's  up  when  you  buy  it 
It's  down  when  sealed 

When  the  center  of  the  lid  is 
down,  you  know  you  have  a 
safe  seal.  ATLAS  Arc-Lids  are 
white  enamel  lined.  No  rub¬ 
ber  rings  required.  Available 
inregular,widemouthand63. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 


FINE  FOR  FREEZING 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 
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^  BROAD  HIGHWAY 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  wheel  of  time 
and  actually  relive  our  lives,  of  course, 
but  sometimes  we  can  come  close  to  it 
by  reviving  memories.  That  is  just  what 
these  funny  and  serious  autobiographical 
sketches  by  Mr.  Eastman  will  help  you 
to  do. 

And  the  stories  will  also  entertain  you 
young  people  and  maybe  help  you  a  little, 
for  history  does  repeat  itself,  and  what 
has  happened  will  happen  again  in  a  little 
different  way. 

These  stories  are  so  written  that  you 
can  start  any  time.  This  one  especially 
will  interest  you. 

CHAPTER  X 

FTER  Bob  Greene,  our  first  teach¬ 
er  of  agriculture,  left  Interlaken,  I 
took  over  the  teaching  of  the  high 
school  course  in  agriculture  in  addition 
to  my  work  as  principal.  I  knew  very 
well  that  no  matter  how  much  prac¬ 
tical  experience  I  had  had  on  the  home 
farm,  and  later  while  fanning  for  my¬ 
self,  I  still  lacked  the  scientific  back¬ 
ground  necessary  for  teaching  agri¬ 
culture.  So  I  read  many  available  bulle¬ 
tins  and  books  on  agriculture,  and 
started  taking  summer  courses  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell. 

While  I  believe  that  a  college  course 
saves  time  for  those  students  who  can 
profit  by  it,  I  also  believe  that  if  one 
is  interested  enough  to  read  and  study, 
and  profit  from  his  reading  and  his 
experience,  he  can  gnin  at  least  a  fair 
education  without  going  to  college.  The 
history  of  thousands  of  self-educated 
men  and  women  proves  that. 

But  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
that  maybe  those  same  self-educated 
people  could  have  gotten  ahead  faster 
and  been  of  more  service  to  their  fel- 
iows  if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  a 
college  education.  And  in  addition  to 
the  knowledge  that  one  may  or  may 
not  acquire  in  college,  a  college  degree 
is  necssary  if  one  is  to  make  progress 
in  many  of  the  professions.  After  ten 
years  of  teaching  I  realized  that  with¬ 
out  a  degree  any  further  progress  in 
that  profession  would  be  slow,  if  not 
impossible. 

In  the  early  fall  of  my  first  year  of 
teaching  vocational  agriculture,  one  of 
my  students,  who  lived  on  a  farm  five 
miles  out,  said  that  his  father  wanted 
to  plant  a  large  acreage  of  wheat,  but 
the  seed  was  badly  infected  with  smut. 
Would  I  come  over  and  show  them 
how  to  treat  the  seed? 

I  went  out  to  the  farm  that  Satur¬ 
day.  Infected  was  right!  I  had  never 
seen  so  much  smut  on  grain  before, 
and  I  wondered  if  the  yield  from  such 
diseased  seed  would  be  worth  while. 
Concluding  that  the  ordinary  dose  of 
formaldehyde  would  never  be  enough 
to  kill  the  smut,  I  doubled  the  dose.  We 
shoveled  over  enough  seed  wheat  for  a 
large  acreage,  covered  it  up  on  the 
barn  floor  so  that  the  fumes  of  the  for¬ 
maldehyde  would  kill  the  smut,  and  I 
came  on  home. 

Filled  with  misgivings,  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  I  did  more  worry¬ 
ing,  I  think,  than  I  ever  had  before  in 
my  life.  I  thought  sure  that  such  a 
heavy  application  of  formaldehyde 
would  ruin  the  wheat  seed.  A  day  or 
two  after  the  treatment,  the  farmer 
drilled  the  seed.  When  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  the  seed  to  germinate,  just 
before  dark  I  ^rode  a  bicycle  to  the  farm, 
taking  care  to  keep  away  from  the 
buildings  so  as  to  get  on  to  the  wheat 
field  without  being  seen.  Worriedly  I 
dug  up  a  few  kernels  to  see  if  the 
wheat  had  sprouted. 

But  for  a  long  time  after  it  should 


have  germinated  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  in  that  wheat,  and  I  began  to  lose 
sleep.  Those  were  the  days  when  “book 
farmin’  ”  wasn’t  accepted  by  farmers 
as  well  as  it  is  now.  I  knew  very  well 
that  if  I  had  ruined  that  wheat  seed 
my  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  finished  in  that  community, 
and  I’d  probably  have  to  r-esign. 

But  after  several  surreptitious  visits 
to  the  wheat  field  I  finally  found  the 
wheat  coming  up  all  right.  It  grew  and 
yielded  well.  -  In  fact,  it  was  the  only 
wheat  in  the  neighborhood  that  was 
free  from  smut,  and  the  farmer  was 
able  to  sell  the  seed  to  his  neighbors 
at  a  price  above  the  market.  Boy,  that 
was  a  narrow  one! 

That  agricultural  course  in  Inter¬ 
laken  High  School  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  in  the  state.  Since  then  it  has  been 
a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  me  to 
see  the  number  of  vocational  courses  in 
agriculture  grow  from  only  a  dozen 
to  more  than  320  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  to  more  than  a  thousand  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  better 
promise  for  the  future  of  agriculture 
and  for  the  future  of  America  than 
the  large  number  of  young  men  who 
have  been  and  are  being  trained  as 
Future  Farmers  in  these  vocational 
courses,  and  the  other  thousands  of 
both  young  men  and  women  who  have 
had  4-H  work. 

It  is  astounding  to  know  how  large 
is  the  number  of  those  young  people 
who  because  of  their  practical  home 
projects  in  connection  with  4-H  and 
Future  Farmer  work  have  accumulated 
large  financial  stakes  in  agriculture, 
including  big  dairies  of  purebred  cattle 
and  fine  flocks  of  hens.  Some  of  them 
have  acquired  and  made  good  starts 
toward  paying  for  farms. 

But  more  important  than  the  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  the  material  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  pride  of  ownership  that 
the  Future  Farmers  and  4-H  members 
acquire  is  the  love  of  fanning  and 
country  life  which  practically  all  of 
these  young  people  now  have.  Too 
often  the  public,  and  the  farmer  him¬ 
self,  have  been  too  critical  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming,  not  realizing  with 
George  Washington  that  “Agriculture 
is  the  noblest  occupation  of  man.” 

From  my  earliest  -experience  as  a 
farm  boy  I  have  had  the  idea  that 
there  is  little  use  in  growing  two  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew  before  unless 
both  blades  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for 
the  farmer.  Therefore,  I  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  my  life  in  various  efforts 
to  improve  farm  markets.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made,  we  are  still 
a  long,  long  way  from  the  ideal. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  better  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  but  I  think  we  have 
been  sadly  remiss  in  our  departments 
of  agriculture  and  in  our  agricultural 
teaching  and  editing,  in  not  doing  more 
work  of  every  kind  to  bring  farmers 
better  prices  for  their  products.  Most 
of  our  difficulties  in  this  respect  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  due  to  wrong  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
which  have  over-stimulated  production 
beyond  what  the  consumer  can  use,  so 
that  at  this  writing  we  are  still  grow¬ 
ing  stuff  for  government  storehouses 
rather  than  for  the  direct  use  of  the 
consumer. 

That  was  why  I  tried  to  arrange  an 
apple  auction  in  Interlaken  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1914-15.  At  that  time  many  of 
the  farms  in  southern  Seneca  County 
had  well-kept  orchards.  Since  then 
most  of  the  apple  orchards  in  that 
particular  section  have  disappeared.  I 


spent  most  of  my  summer  vacation 
riding  a  bicycle  around  the  farms,  urg¬ 
ing  the  local  apple  growers  to  commit 
their  apples  to  an  auction  to  be  held 
at  Interlaken  at  apple  harvest  time. 
Many  of  the  growers  agreed,  and  at  the 
proper  time  the  auction  took  place. 

At  that  time  New  York  State  had  a 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  an¬ 
other  Commissioner  of  Markets. 
Through  the  Market  Commissioner  I 
arranged  for  an  auctioneer  to  come  to 
Interlaken  for  the  auction.  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  no  names  at  this  point,  but  the 
Commissioner  of  Markets  at  that  time 
was  a  sensational  theorist  who  neither 
then  nor  later  ever  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  real  for  farmers.  In  response  to 
my  request  he  sent  me  an  auctioneer 
filled  with  his  chief’s  impractical  the¬ 
ories. 

Came  the  morning  of  the  auction. 
Around  the  platform  on  which  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  stood  were  dozens  of  barrels  of 
samples  from  the  many  orchards. 
Through  our  publicity  and  advertising 
efforts  there  was  an  excellent  attend¬ 
ance  of  apple  buyers.  One  of  my  main 
reasons  for  organizing  the  auction  was 
that  growers  never  had  got  what  they 
should  for  apples  because  they  had  no 
organization,  and  the  buyers  would 
travel  among  them,  paying  one  price 
to  one  man,  another  price  to  another, 
with  seldom  any  price  near  what  the 
apples  v*^re  worth.  Bringing  the  buy¬ 
ers  into  an  auction  where  they  really 
had  to  compete  with  one  another 
should  have  resulted  in  good  prices  to 
the  growers. 

But  it  didn’t,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why. 
The  Commissioner’s  auctioneer  got  up, 
opened  the  auction,  and  immediately 
went  into  a  tirade  of  criticism  of  the 
middlemen  in  general,  and  apple  buyers 
and  their  methods  in  particular.  That 
was  certainly  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  that  kind  of  talk.  When  you 
want  to  trade  horses  with  a  man  you 
don’t  begin  by  calling  him  names.  The 
apple  buyers  listened  to  the  tirade  for 
a  while,  then  walked  out  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  without  makirtg  a  single  bid.  The 
auction  was  a  flop.  Imagine  my  feel¬ 
ings!  The  efforts  of  my  whole  summer 
had  been  wasted.  And  worse  still  was 
the  disappointment  of  the  growers. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  early  es¬ 
tablished  a  department  for  the  training 
of  young  men  who  intended  to  become 
teachers  of  agriculture.  For  a  long 
time  Professor  George  Works  headed 
this  work,  and  he  and  I  cooperated  on 
a  project  whereby  he  brought  Cornell 
seniors  preparing  for  teaching  to  In¬ 
terlaken  for  observation  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school, 
and  actually  to  take  a  hand  in  practice 
teaching. 

About  that  same  time  I  arranged 
with  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and  Flora 
Rose  similarly  to  bring  to  our  school 
girls  who  were  preparing  to  teach 
home  economics,  so  that  the  girls  in 
our  high  school  who  were  interested 
could  get  some  informal  instruction  in 
homemaking.  In  later  years  it  was  al¬ 
ways  interesting  to  me  to  meet  many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  who  had  become 
successful  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  the  schools  of  the 
state. 

This  is  perhaps  a  good  time  to  re¬ 
peat  that  agricultural  teaching,  in  fact 
the  whole  business  of  research,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  was  then  in  its 
pioneer  stage,  and  so  far  as  home 
economics  is  concerned,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  pioneers  were  Miss  Rensse¬ 
laer  and  Miss  Rose,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  called  my  friends.  .  With  dif¬ 
fering  personalities,  these  two  made 
a  grand  team.  They  shared  alike  in 
their  personal  lives  and  in  the  great 
business  of  developing  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  school.  If  they  had  any  differ¬ 
ences — and  of  course  they  did — no  one 
but  themselves  knew  of  them.  Poster¬ 
ity  is  indebted  to  the  great  leaders  in 
any  new  work.  The  women,  in  fact  all 
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citizens  of  New  York  and  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  are  indebted  far  beyond  their 
realization  to  the  fine  foundations 
which  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Flora  Rose  laid  for  home  economics 
research,  teaching  and  extension. 

In  the  last  year  that  I  taught  at  In- 
terlaken  High  School  I  acquired  an  old 
second-hand  Remington  typewriter  for 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $15.  I’ll  bet 
most  of  you  never  even  saw  one  like  it, 
To  read  what  you  had  written  while  it 
was  still  in  the  machine  you  had  to 
raise  the  platen,  that  is,  the  writing 
cylinder. 

As  I  found  time,  I  pounded  out  short 
articles  about  my  teaching  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  agricultural  cours¬ 
es,  subjects  in  which  I  had  acquired 
some  experience  as  a  farm  boy  and  as 
a  teacher.  Then  I  took  some  pictures 
of  the  boys  in  my  agricultural  class 
working  in  the  school  farm  shop, 
Around  the  pictures  I  wrote  an  article 
entitled  “What  Is  Education  Any¬ 
way?”,  the  theme  of  which  was  that 
too  much  attention  was  being  paid  by 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  classical 
education,  that  too  much  time  was 
wasted  trying  to  teach  and  study  the 
dead  languages,  and  that  better  results 
could  be  obtained  by  training  both  the 
mind  and  hand  with  vocational  work, 

I  sent  the  article  and  pictures  to 
The  Country  Gentleman.  Then  I  haunt¬ 
ed  the  post  office  for  days  afterwards, 
expecting,  of  course,  that  I  would  get 
a  rejection  slip,  but  hoping  against 
hope.  Finally,  on  my  way  home  to 
lunch  one  day  I  found  a  letter  from  the 
editorial  office  of  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  in  which  was  enclosed  a  check  for 
$40.  I  am  sure  I  hit  the  ground  only 
about  three  times  between  the  post  of¬ 
fice  and  home  in  my  hurry  to  show 
Belle  that  check.  It  was  just  like  find¬ 
ing  money,  the  first  article  I  had  ever 
published,  the  first  money  I  earned 
from  writing.  It  renewed  my  earlier 
and  lasting  interest  in  writing  and 
editorial  work. 

After  that,  from  time  to  time  The 
Country  Gentleman  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  accepted  short  ar¬ 
ticles  from  me,  written  on  the  old  type¬ 
writer  in  my  spare  time.  But  there 
were  far  more  rejections  than  accept¬ 
ances.  Any  would-be  writer  should  be 
very  slow  to  give  up  a  permanent  job 
on  which  his  living  depends  in  order  to 
try  to  make  a  living  as  a  part-time 
writer,  for,  believe  me,  unless  you  are 
a  genius  it  will  be  “part  time”,  if  anc 
until  you  can  get  a  national  reputation, 
Not  many  of  us  ever  achieve  that  goal. 

Incidentally,  I  have  lived  to  revise 
my  ideas  on  education  somewhat.  I  am 
still  as  enthusiastic  as  I  ever  was 
about  vocational  education,  believing 
that  a  well  balanced  education  shouk 
give  a  man  or  women  some  knowledge 
of  how  to  work  with  their  hands.  But 
a  person  also  needs  the  cultural  values 
and  the  thinking  powers  that  can  be 
gained  only  through  a  study  of  history, 
literature  and  foreign  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  possibly  even  some  Latin  anc 
Greek. 

You  old-timers  will  remember  the 
first  automobiles,  and  probably  can  re¬ 
call  the  first  time  you  ever  rode  in  one. 
When  Belle  and  I  were  first  marriec 
and  teaching  at  Richford  a  friend  and 
his  wife  invited  us  to  take  a  ride  in 
their  new  car.  I  think  it  was  the  fh's 
automobile  in  Richford,  maybe  the 
first  in  the  whole  northern  end  of  the 
county.  Anyway,  it  was  a  thrilling  ex¬ 
perience.  The  women  used  to  tie  their 
big  hats  on  with  veils  or  scarves  tie 
under  their  chins.  After  riding  in  0 
buggy  at  a  breakneck  speed  of  six  or 
eight  miles  an  hour,  going  fifteen  0 
twenty  miles  an  hour  in  those  firSt 
open  cars  was  certainly  traveling! 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  rides 
with  Mr.  Bennett  at  Interlaken  in  his 
early  Ford.  Well,  when  along  about 
1912  or  1913  Henry  Ford’s  mass  pro¬ 
duction  began  to  show  results,  ther 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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were  more  cars  around,  and  suddenly 
Belle  and  I  got  a  bad  case  of  caritis. 
I  don’t  remember  how  we  financed  it, 
but  it  certainly  was  an  outstanding 
event  in  our  lives  when  I  drove  a 
brand-new  “Tin  Lizzie”  into  our  barn. 
Garages  were  still  far  in  the  future. 

At  first  I  never  dared  drive  that  car 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  from 
home,  and  was  always  scared  that  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  it  back  again. 
The  least  unusual  rattle  or  rumble 
threw  me  into  a  dither.  But  that  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  I  ever 
owned.  I  drove  it  for  the  remainder  of 
my  stay  at  Interlaken,  and  later  used 
it  as  a  Farm  Bureau  car  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  where  there  were 
no  hard  roads.  The  order  there  was 
mud  in  the  spring,  dust  in  the  summer, 
and  snow  in  winter.  But  that  car  car¬ 
ried  me  over  the  valley  roads  and  the 
rabbit  tracks  of  the  Catskill  Mountains 
to  all  sorts  of  meetings  and  on  other 
Farm  Bureau  work,  and  never  failed  to 
get  me  home. 

To  be  sure  we  had  tire  trouble. 
Everybody  did.  We  patched  them  up 
ourselves,  too,  or  with  the  help  of 
other  friendly  drivers.  They  didn’t  sail 
by  then  as  they  do  now,  but  stopped 
to  see  if  they  could  help.  Anyone  who 
has  had  experience  with  the  first  au¬ 
tomobiles  will  recall  amusing  experi¬ 
ences  that  they  and  their  friends  had 
with  the  “Tin  Lizzies”,  although  some 
of  the  episodes  didn’t  seem  so  amus¬ 
ing  at  the  time  they  happened.  Many 
are  the  times  and  oft  when,  stranded 
because  of  tire  or  battery  trouble,  I 
have  had  a  would-be  wag  yell  at  me: 
“Why  don’t  you  get  a  horse?” 

I  remember  a  horse  I  had  when  the 
automobile  first  came  that,  in  spite  of 
death  or  high  water,  would  turn  com¬ 
pletely  around  and  start  off  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  every  time  he  saw  a 
car.  Remember  your  own  adventures 
with  horses  when  the  first  cars  came? 
A  friend  in  Interlaken  who  had  one 
of  the  first  automobiles  in  town  was 
steering  his  own  car  down  the  steep, 
stony  dirt  road,  sitting  forward  on  the 
'  edge  of  his  seat  and  gripping  the  wheel 
so  tightly  that  the  knuckles  shone 
white.  On  this  occasion,  when  he  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  carefully 
drove  the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road 
stopped,  turned  around  and  shook  his 
fist  at  the  hill,  and  yelled:  “There, 
dam  ye,  if  there’s  a  single  stone  I 
missed  I  apologize  to  it!” 

When  another  friend  drove  his  new 
car  into  the  barn,  he  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  how  to  stop  it.  So  he  started 
to  yell  “Whoa!  Whoa!”  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  three  townships.  But  his 
mechanical  Dobbin  didn’t  stop.  It  went 
right  on  through  the  side  of  the  barn 
and  out  into  the  barnyard  on  the  other 
side. 

One  time  I  loaded  the  family  into  the 
new  Ford  and  started  from  Interlaken 
to  my  mother’s  home  in  Newark  Val¬ 
ley.  I  can  still  remember  my  worries 
as  a  new  driver  in  getting  that  car 
through  the  traffic — mostly  horse- 
drawn — of  the  city  of  Ithaca,  and  up 
the  steep  hill  of  East  State  Street. 
Most  of  the  way  up  that  long  hill  I 
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1  think  I'll  take  my  son  and  daughter 
to  Cottekill  or  Binnewater, 

Or  Napanoch  or  Lackawack 
0r  take  Mohonk  and  hurry  back! 

At  names  that  clatter  on  the  tongue 
Their  eyes  grow  big.  They're  very  young, 
h  s  much  too  far  to  Syracuse 
But  we  could  go  to  Peekamoose 
0r  Wawarsing  or  Thunder  Hill  .  .  . 

Time  always  travels,  too,  until 
The  drowsy  youngsters  have  to  sleep. 
There's  Mutton  Hill  for  counting  sheep 
And  Shady  for  a  twilight  town. 

But  best  of  all  for  naps.  Sundown! 


crawled  along  on  low.  The  car  engine 
was  boiling  when  I  got  to  the  top. 
I  sometimes  think  of  that  now  as  I 
roll  up  that  same  hill  in  a  modern  car 
on  high  with  no  effort  at  all. 

Getting  through  Ithaca  didn’t  end 
my  troubles.  It  was  a  dirt  road  all  the 
way  to  Newark  Valley.  It  was  April 
or  early  May,  and  the  road  pathmaster 
had  just  scraped  all  of  the  stones  and 
the  mud  from  the  sides  of  the  road  into 
a  rounded  pile  in  the  center.  Why  they 
always  ruined  a  dirt  road  for  weeks  at 
a  time  in  the  early  spring  I  have  yet 
to  find  out.  It  had  rained,  and  a  few 
miles  outside  Ithaca  we  came  to  a 
dead  stop,  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  engine 
balked  and  refused  to  go  again,  in 
spite  of  all  my  coaxing  with  the  hand 
starter.  Boy,  how  you  could  lift  your 
insides  out  on  those  starters!  How 
easily  they  could  crack  a  bone  in  your 
arm,  too,  if  ope  didn’t  watch  out! 

It  was  getting  dark  and  I  was  des¬ 
perate,  so  I  sent  little  Don  up  the  road 
to  a  farmhouse,  telling  him  to  ask  if 
the  farmer  would  come  with  a  team 
and  pull  us  out  of  the  jnud.  But  the 
farmer  refused,  so  I  got  to  working 
with  the  starting  crank  again  until 
finally  the  gasoline  engine  (all  of  them 
were  as  unpredictable  as  some  of  the 
girls)  decided  to  go  again.  By  careful 
manipulation  in  low  gear,  we  finally 
plowed  through  the  mud  and  arrived  at 
Mother’s  home,  to  end  our  first  long 
automobile  ride. 

A  visit  to  Mother’s  home  was  al¬ 
ways  worthwhile,  no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  to  get  there.  After  Fay’s 
marriage  Mother  lived  alone  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  long  life  in  a  little  home 
in  Newark  Valley.  In  some  respects 
this  was  the  easiest  period  of  her  life. 
She  wasn’t  strong,  but  her  days  were 
so  filled  with  interests  that  she  didn’t 
have  time  to  be  lonesome.  Her  house 
was  a  veritable  treasure  chest  that 
people  traveled  from  far  distances  to 
visit.  I  still  sleep  under  a  quilt  with 
my  name  and  the  date  on  it  that 
Mother  made  for  me.  Each  member  of 
the  family  has  from  one  to  several  of 
these  quilts,  and  when  Mother  passed 
on  there  were  two  or  three  chests  full 
of  them  in  the  house.  Many  will  re¬ 
member  the  quilting  bees,  where  the 
women  of  a  neighborhood  got  together 
and  quilted  or  tied  off  tfie  quilts — and 
sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  'say,  also 
tied  off  the  women  who  weren’t  pres¬ 
ent!  But  one  of  my  pleasantest  mem¬ 
ories  is  of  a  room  full  of  Mother’s 
neighbors  sitting  close  together  around 
the  quilting  frame,  the  speed  of  their 
fingers  only  outdistanced  by  their 
tongues.  Bless  their  hearts,  they  had 
fun,  and  I  guess  they  didn’t  do  any 
harm. 

Making  patchwork  quilts  was  only 
one  of  Mother’s  hobbies.  She  was  a 
noted  collector  of  Indian  relics  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  historical  documents  that 
filled  the  house  so  that  I  used  to  say 
one  needed  a  guide  to  get  through  it. 
Thousands  of  New  York  State  Fair  go¬ 
ers  will  recall  the  old  log  cabin  in  the 
historical  museum  on  the  Fair  grounds 
where  Mother  presided  during  the  en¬ 
tire  week  of  the  Fair  year  after  year. 
How  she  could  stand  it  when  she  was 
nearing  80  years  of  age  was  beyond 
her  sons’  understanding.  I  know  now, 
though,  that  it  was  her  intense  interest 
in  such  things  that  kept  her  alive  and 
happy. 

Another  of  my  nice  memories  is  of 
filling  our  car  with  various  small  gifts 
one  Christmas  Day  and  of  going  out 
to  Mother’s.  There  we  set  up  and  dec¬ 
orated  a  Christmas  tree  and  put  her 
numerous  presents  under  it.  When  the 
holiday  was  over,  Mother  said:  “This 
is  the  best  Christmas  I  ever  had.”  I 
have  always  remembered  that  as  a 
kind  of  benediction,  for  Mother’s  “best 
Christmas”  was  the  last  one  she  spent 
with  us.  But  her  indomitable  spirit 
still  walks  with  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  her. 

(To  be  continued) 


MRS.  MAMIE  EISENHOWER, 
fourth  from  left  in  the  above  pic¬ 
ture,  shows  her  pleasure  as  she  exam¬ 
ines  the  beautiful  Indian  Wedding 
Ring  quilt  presented  to  her  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grange  women.  In  the  picture 
are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Beatty  H.  Dim- 
it,  wife  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  Master;  Mrs.  James  E.  Heinly, 
chairman  of  Home  Economics  Commit¬ 
tee  cf  Virginville  Grange  (whose  mem¬ 
bers  made  the  quilt) ;  Mrs.  C.  Wesley 
Starr,  Penn  State  Grange  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  chairman;  Mrs.  Eisenhower; 
Mrs.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  wife  of  the 
National  Grange  Master,  and  Mrs. 
Paul  W.  Mitchell,  former  chairman  of 
National  Grange  Home  Economics 
Committee.  " 

A  real  surprise  was  in  store  for  tjie 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  which  includ¬ 
ed  forty  members  of  the  Virginville 
Grange.  Quoting  from  a  letter  to  us 
from  Mrs.  Starr:  “We  had  a  wonderful 
time  at  the  White  House.  Both  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  receiv¬ 


ed  us.  This  is  very  unusual.  In  fact, 
the  guard  told  us  it  was  the  first  time 
the  President  had  ever  come  down 
when  she  received.  The  President  told 
us  he  wanted  to  meet  his  fellow  ‘farm 
people!  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  owns  a  farm  just  outside  of 
Gettysburg.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  quilt  and  said  it  would  become  a 
part  of  their  farm  home,  which  they 
are  now  remodeling.  The  President 
asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the 
quilt  patches,  and  told  us  about  his 
mother’s  quilt  making.” 

The  quilt,  which  won  top  honors  in 
the  1953  National  Grange  Quilt  Con¬ 
test,  contains  more  than  5,000  small 
triangular  pieces,  with  the  design  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  soft  red  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  pure  white.  The  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Grange  and 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  farm  women  closer  to 
gether  in  real  old-fashioned  quilting 
parties.  Hundreds  of  granges  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  took  part  in  the  contest. 
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AT  MAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


DIESEL  WHEEL  TRACTORS 

|  OR  the  past  6  months  I’ve  been 
making  a  few  speeches  in  3 
states  under  the  title  “Frontiers 
in  Northeastern  Farming.’’  The 
points  made  have  of  course,  varied  by 
region.  One  point  has,  however,  appear¬ 
ed  in  every  speech  and  is  the  only  one 
which  has  grown  more  prominent  each 
time.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Diesel  wheel 
tractor  and  its  place  in  the  Northeast. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  for 
any  longer  withholding  the  discussion 
from  this  page.  In  all  seriousness  the 
following  is  submitted  as  conservative 
information  based  on  study  of  experi¬ 
ment  station  research,  and  observation 
and  testimony  at  commercial  farms. 

On  farms  where  a  minimum  of  700 
hours  of  tractor  work  is  to  be  done 
each  year — 

1.  The  Diesel  wheel  tractor  will  grad¬ 
ually,  perhaps  even  slowly,  take 
over  from  the  gasoline  tractor  and 
in  time  outnumber  if  not  super¬ 
sede  it. 

2.  The  purchase  price  of  Diesel  wheel 
tractors,  now  $400  to  $800  higher, 
will  come  more  nearly  into  line 
with  the  price  of  gasoline  jobs  as 
increased  Diesel  volume  lowers 
unit  cost  in  tractor  factories. 

Are  Diesels  Handy? 

All  major  tractor  companies  now 
have  or  will  shortly  offer  Diesels.  Al¬ 
ready  they  come  in  many  sizes,  from 
2-plow  to  6-plow.  The  lighter  2-plow 
models  can  do  any  job  farmers  have  ex¬ 
pected  of  similarly  rated  gasoline  trac¬ 
tors,  and  do  it  with  more  power. 

No  tractor  is  handy  or  worth  keep¬ 
ing  unless  it  will  start  easily  and  is 
comparatively  trouble  free.  Today’s 
Diesel  will  start  readily  in  cold  weather. 
Although  the  higher  compression  ratio 
of  a  Diesel  makes  it  turn  over  hard,  the 
new  12  volt  starting  system  has  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty. 

Because  it  is  without  an  ignition  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Diesel  can  be  left  out  in  the 
weather,  say  hooked  to  a  manure 
spreader  all  winter,  and  will  also  start 
as  readily  in  rain  as  in  sunshine.  Yes, 
Diesels  are  handy. 

Editors  Note  : — But  don’t  leave  it  out.  Too 
much  equipment  weathers  out  faster  than 
it  wears  out. 

Maintenance? 

No  tractor  is  better  than  the  skill  of 
the  man  who  adjusts  it,  be  he  the 
farmer  owner  or  a  professional  me¬ 
chanic.  With  Diesels,  because  of  fewer 
moving  parts,  there  is  less  chance  of 
breakdown  than  with  ignition  tractors. 
The  injection  system  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  and  streamlined.  Should  it  require 
service,  there  is  a  mechanic  trained  in 
Diesel  work  in  almost  every  trading 
center.  The  fact  is  that  Diesels  require 
fewer  repairs.  The  engines  are  more 
rugged  and  longer  lasting. 

Power  at  Fingertips 

While  it  would  be  foolish  to  buy  a 
2-plow  Diesel  where  a  larger  one  is  de¬ 
sirable,  the  fact  is  that  Diesels  of  same 
rating  will  outlug  gasoline  tractors  in 
hard  going.  Also  they  have  better  part 
load  economy.  On  jobs  like  stump  pull¬ 
ing,  where  for  lack  of  giant  size  2  farm 
tractors  are  to  be  hooked  in  tandem, 
Diesels  work  better. 

Fuel  Economy 

In  the  University  of  Nebraska  trials, 
with  many  makes  of  both  types  of  trac¬ 
tors  competing,  Diesels  delivered  13.3 
horsepower  hours  of  work  per  gallon  of 


Diesel  fuel,  while  gasoline  tractors  de¬ 
livered  9.6  horsepower  hours  of  work 
per  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  universal 
finding  is  that  fuel  cost  for  Diesels  is 
lower,  wherever  costs  are  kept  or  per¬ 
formance  measured.  In  the  face  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  sell  “special”  Diesel  fuel  at  a 
cent  or  two  more  than  furnace  oil,  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  makes  this 
statement — “A  Caterpillar  Diesel  trac¬ 
tor  burns  No.  2  furnace  oil  for  maxi¬ 
mum  economy.” 

In  Monroe  Co.,  New  York  No.  2 
furnace  oil  delivers  any  farm  for  13.4 
cents  a  gallon.  Gasoline,  on  Hayfields’ 
last  invoice,  cost  22.2c  a  gallon,  all  tax¬ 
es  included.  Of  this  4  cents  State  Tax 
is  refundable  for  tractors.  The  Diesel 
fuel  story  is  35-40%  more  work  per 
gallon,  with  the  gallon  priced  26%  less, 
after  tax  refund,  or  40%  saving  with¬ 
out  refund. 

A  Red  Face 

Does  Hayfields  have  Diesel  tractors, 
and  if  not,  why  not?  That  is  a  fair 
question.  We  don’t  have  them.  Reason 
is  mostly  that  I  was  preoccupied  with 
other  matters  2  y2  years  ago  and  let  the 
$700  difference  trip  me  up  in  favor  of 
a  gasoline  tractor.  At  that  time  Sea- 
brook  Farms,  which  I  visit  regularly 
as  a  director,  had  found  Diesel  wheel 
tractors  to  be  great  savers,  yet  I 
didn’t  dig  into  the  matter  deeply 
enough  or  soon  enough.  A  plain  case 
of  being  asleep  at  the  switch. 

Not  for  Everybody 

No  economy  can  be  had  from  Diesel 
tractors  unless  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  to  do — 700  to  800 
hours  as  a  minimum.  Many  farms  have 
less.  Some  farmers,  and  it  was  true  at 
Hayfields  for  a  considerable  stretch 
years  ago,  would  have  difficulty  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  extra  price.  Don’t  feel 
badly  about  it.  Many  farmers  who  have 
big  work  loads  are  going  to  buy  Diesel 
tractors,  and  turn  in  their  gasoline 
jobs.  The  switch  can  result  in  benefit  to 
both  parties.  The  Diesel  buyer  will  have 
the  above  described  and  still  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  while  the  farmer  who  doesn’t 
need  a  Diesel  or  can’t  lay  the  extras 
price  on  the  line,  is  going  to  find  some 
genuine  bargains  among  used  gasoline 
tractors.  Real  good  ones. 

GRASS  SILAGE  AGAIN 

A  MONTH  ago  it  was  reported  here 
that  wilting  without  preservatives 
was  favored  when  the  legume-grass 
crop  is  in  the  right  stage  for  silage. 
The  findings  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Cornell  supported  such  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

No  less  a  person  than  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed, 
in  charge  of  Livestock  Research  in 
U.  S.  DepL  of  Agriculture  has  reminded 
me  that  I  omitted  Beltsville,  the  great 
research  center  of  U.S.D.A.  in  Mary¬ 
land,  from  the  reported  list  of  institu¬ 
tions.  Beltsville  has  long  been  engaged 
in  grass  silage  research  on  a  large 
scale.  The  findings  at  Beltsville  are  in 
favor  of  wilting  and  the  use  of  no  pre¬ 
servatives  when  the  crop  is  put  up  at 
the  right  stage  and  with  60-70%  mois¬ 
ture  content.  Beltsville  preceded  Cor¬ 
nell,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  in 
publishing  these  discoveries  about  grass 
silage.  It  was  thoughtful  of  Dr.  Reed 
to  write  me.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  oattle  research  and  other  work  con¬ 
ducted  under  Dr.  Reed’s  charge. 

All  Experiment  Stations,  including 
Beltsville,  find  preservatives  worth  the 
price  when  legume  content  is  very  low 
or  the  crop  is  aging.  Under  such  con¬ 


ditions  wilt  is  to  be  avoided  in  order 
to  insure  the  presence  of  sufficient 
moisture. 

SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

Walt  Baran,  the  specialist  at  Bata¬ 
via,  advised  us  to  spray  alfalfa,  ladino 
and  birdsfoot  trefoil  for  spittlebug  and 
do  it  early  even  if  we  couldn’t  then 
find  spittles.  I  looked  in  7  fields  and 
found  none.  It  was  obvious  that  the  de¬ 
layed  spring  operations  were  such  that 
Spinky,  Walt  Terry  and  “Red”  Elwell 
would  do  well  to  catch  up  on  regular 
work  without  the  added  burden  of 
spraying  125  acres.  So  we  skipped  it, 
and  little  harm  was  done.  But  alfalfa 
leafhopper  is  another  story.  If  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  numbers,  these  little  demons 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  even  at  some 
sacrifice  elsewhere.  Alfalfa  seems  to  be 
more  vulnerable  than  birdsfoot.  Our 
low-cost  tractor  mounted  sprayer  is 
ready. 

*  *  * 

A  tremendous  yield  of  legume-rich 
hay  is  supposedly  wonderful,  and  theo¬ 
retically  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
livestock  farmer.  Yet  heavy  yield  is  not 
without  its  present  drawbacks,  whether 
for  grass  silage  or  baled  hay.  If  the 
mower  lays  it  in  the  swath  with  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  difficulty  and  the  field 
chopper  chokes  on  it,  or  the  tractor  has 
to  be  halted  while  the  baler  digests  it, 
loss  of  time  may  cost  more  than  the 
value  of  higher  yield.  Only  the  most 
rugged  of  today’s  machinery  kept  in 
top  running  order,  can  cope  with  it. 
Farmers  have  pushed  up  acre  yields 
faster  than  equipment  makers  have 
improved  and  strengthened  their  ma¬ 
chinery.  Although  for  some  years  this 
fact  has  been  evident,  it  comes  sharply 
to  mind  again  from  our  June  experi¬ 
ences  at  Hayfields. 

*  *  * 

Jumping  Hanna,  No.  290  makes  the 
news  again.  We  have  a  favorably 
proved  bull,  Sunset  Ransoms  Roy,  a 
real  gentleman  from  Indiana  at  2000 
lbs.  But  Hanna  is  no  lady,  outside  of 
the  stanchion.  When  let  into  Roy’s  pen 
she  gave  away  650  lbs.  weight  advan¬ 
tage  and  proceeded  to  slam  him  around 
until  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  Fortunately  for  those  who  deal 
with  such  as  Jumping  Hanna,  artificial 
insemination  saved  the  day. 

*  *  * 

In  May,  Jack  Miller  of  West  Henri¬ 
etta  bulldozed  us  an  extra  acre  of  land, 
or  a  bit  more,  out  of  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  corner.  The  charge  was  $8  an 
hour  for  32  hours  and  totaled  $256.  The 
-job  was  thoroughly  and  skillfully  done. 
The  cost  is  high,  and  yet  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  squaring  up  a  field  after  28 
years  of  obstruction  is  part  of  the  re- 
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ward.  The  rest  will  come  in  returns 
from  crop  and  increased  ease  of  work¬ 
ing  the  field.  Since  it  is  a  permanent 
improvement  there  is  a  certain  sense  of 
doing  something  for  posterity. 

*  *  # 

Corn  planting,  although  completed  at 
Hayfields  about  June  4,  was  still 
underway  in  our  neighborhood  on  June 
16.  Due  to  replacement  of  parts,  better 
adjustment  of  fertilizer  feed,  and  the 
right  seed  plates  properly  fitted,  we 
have  a  stand  of  corn  which  comes 
more  nearly  than  ever  before  to  the 
close  even  spacing  we  desired.  Credit  is 
due  the  factory  branch  specialist,  our 
dealer  Roland  Bickford  and  Hayden 
Spink,  the  Hayfields  foreman.  They  re¬ 
sponded  well  to  the  urge  for  near  per¬ 
fection  in  planting.  This  urging  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  if  Seabrook 
Farms  using  John  Deere  4-row  plant¬ 
ers  can  do  a  good  job  on  2900  acres  of 
sweet  corn,  an  identical  ( machine  at 
Hayfields  should  perform  well  on  47 
acres  of  field  corn.  Neighbors  watched, 
and  then  rented  our  planter  for  125 
acres  of  field  and  sweet  corn. 


Amazon  .the  half  blood  Angus  heifer 
scheduled  for  slaughter  in  early  May, 
is  still  around  and  full  of  bounce  in 
her  box  stall.  In  the  spring  we  had  no 
room  in  any  barn  and  so  left  her  with 
the  dairy  heifers  with  which  she  had 
been  running  loose  through  the  winter. 
Before  turning  the  dozen  heif-’’s  with 
the  dry  herd,  we  let  them  have  the  run 
of  the  calf  pasture  so  as  to  keep  down 
the  growth  during  the  period  when  it 
was  too  cold  to  turn  out  calves.  In  her 
case  “run”  is  right.  She  ran  the  fat 
right  off  her  back.  We  should  have 
made  room  in  the  barn  last  spring,  if 
necessary  by  putting  a  strap  around 
her  neck  and  tying  her  in  an  alley 
Never  knew  a  bovine  critter  with  so 
much  zest  for  life  or  one  so  tireless. 
We’ve  learned  something  from  her. 

*  *  * 

If  the  family  atlas  is  dusted  off  and 
opened  to  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Northeast  occu¬ 
pies  a  small  portion  of  the  country. 
Applied  to  certain  crops  and  not  to 
others  such  as  grass,  the  climatic  dif¬ 
ferences  are  much  greater  than  seem 
possible  for  so  small  an  area.  On  June 
22nd,  harvest  of  winter  barley  was 
about  completed  in  South  Jersey,  just 
starting  around  State  College  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  was  at  least  10 
days  away  in  the  Hayfields  neck  of  the 
woods  near  Rochester.  The  start  of  pea 
harvest  was  about  one  week  off  in  the 
Rochester  area  while  it  was  at  least 
half  completed  by  Seabrook  Farms  in 
South  Jersey. 


Calves  and  older  cattle  eating  pasture  cubes  on  June  11.  Three  calves  in  sight  at 
the  right  are  eating  %  in.  cubes  unmolested  by  the  older  cattle.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  loose  feed  was  spread  in  a  pasture  bunk  or  trough,  however  ample  in 
size.  The  bigger  cattle  are  in  the  calf  pasture  for  various  reasons.  The  bred  heifer 
in  back  of  calves  is  lame.  Cow  at  extreme  left  is  about  to  freshen  and  light  colo,! 
cow  next  to  her  is  old  Grandma,  a  month  from  freshening.  She  is  kept  with  calves 
because  she  doesn't  travel  well.  The  other  3  are  held  here  to  be  checked  for  bree 
ing.  More  5  and  6  month  old  Calves  are  to  be  added  presently  or  as  soon  as  vo« 
cinated.  Apologies  for  not  having  this  pasture  clipped.  Too  much  work  for  ev>^ry 
thing  to  be  done  on  time. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


WE  DIDN’T  BITE 

It  isn’t  often  that  the  Service  Bureau 
gets  solicited  on  a  questionable  deal  but 
a  few  days  ago  we  did!  A  letter  came 
in  from  a  company  way  out  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  saying  they  had  some  paint  in 
our  area  which  had  to  be  moved  and 
indicated  that  they  were  selling  it  at  a 
sacrifice. 

Because  the  idea  sounded  phony  to 
us  we  did  a  little  investigating.  We 
found  that  the  company  has  been  in 
trouble  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  particularly  on  the  implication 
that  paint  was  being  disposed  of  at  a 
special  price.  More  recently  there  has 
been  court  action  because  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Order. 

At  the  present  time  the  matter  is  not 
settled  and  when  it  is  we  hope  to  give 
you  a  .complete  report.  Soliciting  the 
Service  Bureau  on  this  deal  is  some¬ 
thing  like  trying  to  sell  stolen  goods 
to  a  cop. 

—  A. A.  _ 

HE  STOPPED  PAYMENT! 

I  sold  some  hay  and  took  a  check  in 
payment  but  when  I  deposited  it,  it  came 
back  with  a  notation  that  the  man  who 
bought  the  hay  had  stopped  payment  on 
it.  Can  he  be  arrested? 

It  is  a  crime  in  your  state  and  in 
most  states  to  give  a  check  without 
money  in  the  bank  to  cover  it.  It  is  not 
a  crime  to  stop  payment  on  a  check 
after  it  has  been  given.  The  assumption 
is  that  there  was  some  good  reason  for 
stopping  payment,  for  example  that  the 
goods  bought  were  misrepresented. 

Your  experience  does  point  out  the 
importance  of  confidence  in  the  man 
you  are  dealing  with.  Also  the  import¬ 
ance  of  depositing  a  check  promptly. 

— ■  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

We  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr,  Charles  Fincman.  He  buys  cattle 
and  the  last  address  we  have  is  Pelham, 
New  Hampshire  or  Methuen,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

If  anyone  knows  his  present  address, 
we  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Write  to  Service  Bureau,  Box  367, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

On  this  page  in  the  May  15th  issue 
we  mentioned  the  failure  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber  to  get  pay  for  some  cedar  posts. 
One  of  the  men  concerned  is  Carroll 
Smith,  Jr.  whose  address  was  Pittsfield, 


Me.,  and  whose  address  we  are  told  is 
unknown. 

If  any  subscriber  can  furnish  us  with 
the  address  of  Mr.  Smith,  Jr.  we  will  be 
very  appreciative  because  we  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

—  a. a.  — 

MISSING 

One  of  our  subscribers  would  like  to 
locate  her  sister  Florence  Schwab.  Our 
subscriber  hasn’t  seen  her  sister  for  20 
years  and  as  far  as  she  knows  Florence 
is  not  married. 

The  last  time  the  whereabouts  of 
Florence  Schwab  were  known  she  was 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

If  anyone  knows  anything  about  this 
woman  would  you  please  write  to  us. 
Both  we  and  our  subscriber  would  be 
very  appreciative. 

Write  to  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
American  agriculturist.  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WHY  THE  HURRY? 

I  had  a  card  from  a  New  York  City 
Real  Estate  company  asking  if  we  wanted 
to  sell  our  business.  We  replied  and  in  a 
few  days  a  man  called.  We  soon  found 
out  that  we  were  expected  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  commission  before  they  would 
even  list  it  for  sale. 

We  do  not  recommend  paying  any 
fee  to  any  real  estate  agent  before  the 
property  is  sold.  We  think  this  applies 
especially  to  companies  located  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  appears  to  us  that  they  are 
more  interested  in  getting  the  commis¬ 
sion  than  they  are  in  making  a  sale. 

—  a.  a _ 

HASTY! 

A  man  bought  some  timber  from  me. 
He  said  he  couldn't  pay  cash  for  it  so  I 
took  a  note.  Then  I  heard  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  avoiding  payment  and  when 
he  didn't  pay  when  the  note  was  due  I 
had  him  arrested.  Now  he  claims  he  is 
going  to  sue  me  for  false  arrest. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  but  you  were 
a  little  hasty.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  fail 
to  pay  a  note  when  it  becomes  due.  The 
assumption  is  that  you  realized  the 
possibility  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  when  you  accepted  the  note. 

If  he  doesn’t  pay  you  can  sue  him 
for  the  amount  of  the  bill  but  you 
can’t  rightfully  have  him  arrested  be¬ 
cause  he  hasn’t  committed  a  crime  as 
defined  by  law. 


REWARD  CHECK  GOES  TO  NORTHERN  NEW7  YORK 

On  the  26th  of  March  at  6:30  p.m.  for  his  prompt  action  in  this  matter. 
a  pig  was  stolen  from  the  farm  owned  Also  our  congratulations  go  to  Trooper 
Gordon  C.  Sherman  of  Westport,  Robinson  for  his  work,  and  to  Judge 
N-  Y.  Mr.  Sherman  discovered  this  and  Borden. 

reported  it  to  State  Trooper  Robinson  The  PuU>ose  of  the  reward  offered  by 

at  Port  Henry  Troop  Station. 

Troop6,.  RobinSon  immediately  start-  tnat  it  is  a, 

two  m  tlga  n  in  a  f6W  W6ekS  farm  where 
wo  men  were  arrested  for  the  theft. 

Both  men  were  charged  with  petty 
larceny  and  sentenced,  by  Judge  Bor- 
„en-  to  serve  30  days  in  the  Essex 
County  Jail. 


us  is  to  encourage  readers  to  get  and 
report  evidence.  Also  to  show  thieves 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  steal  from  a 
an  American  agricul¬ 
turist  Protective  Service  Bureau  sign 
is  posted. 

Below  is  a  reproduction  of  the  re¬ 
ward  check  which  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
,,,  Sherman  for  furnishing  the  evidence 

e  want  to  extend  our  congratula-  that  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  convic- 
ons  to  our  subscriber  Mr.  Sherman  tion  of  the  thieves. 
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LIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  (| 


POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


What’s  wrong 


with  this  pitcher? 


What  kind  of  a  ball  game  would  it  he  where 
the  umpire  was  also  the  pitcher?  What  chance 
would  the  opposing  team  have? 

9 

It’S  this  kind  of  thing  that  the  taxpaying,  busi¬ 
ness-managed  electric  companies  are  facing  in 
competition  with  plants  operated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  only  is  the  electricity  they  make  sub¬ 
stantially  tax-free,  but  the  law  also  requires 
that  tax-free  agencies  be  given  preference  in 
buying  it. 

That  is  why  we  believe  that  in  New  York  State 
the  Niagara  Project  should  be  developed  by  tax- 
paying,  business-managed 'electric  companies 
whose  rates  and  operations  are  under  a  strict 
“cost  of  service”  control  by  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  Niagara  Project 
are  fundamental  ones,  with  three  issues  at  stake: 

1.  More  government  in  business. 

2.  The  continuance  of  a  policy  of  tax 
avoidance  by  favored  groups. 

3.  Operation  without  regulation. 

The  traditional  relationship  of  government 
with  business  has  been  one  of  regulation,  not 
competition.  How  can  there  be  fair  play  when 
the  umpire  can  be  the  pitcher  and  call  his  own 
strikes? 


Rochester  Gas 
&  Electric 

89  East  Ave. 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


(428)  24 

P.C.A.’s  TWENTY 
YEARS  OLD 

*  >; 

FARMER  members  of  the  New  York 
Production  Credit  associations  have 
recently  completed  celebrating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  their  credit  cooperatives.  Farming 
conditions  have  changed  a  great  deal 
during  that  period  and  so  have  these 
associations.  Today  all  but  4  associa¬ 
tions  are  owned  in  their  entirety  by 
the  farmers. 

In  the  early  thirties,  small  groups  of 
farmers  throughout  the  state  dug  deep 
to  get  a  very  little  over  a  hundred 
dollars  to  organize  all  the  PCAs  in 
New  York.  The  federal  government 
provided  the  major  part  of  the  original 
capital  through  purchase  of  capital 
stock  in  the  individual  PCAs.  At  one 
time  the  government  investment  in 
New  York  PCAs  amounted  to  $2,538,- 
500.  Today  all  but  a  small  portion  of 
that  investment  has  been  repaid  and 
the  members  own  $5,761,762  in  capital 
and  reserves  of  their  credit  coopera¬ 
tives. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  of  these 
credit  cooperatives  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  members’  interest  in  selecting 
farmer  directors  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  wdth  local  farming  conditions 
and  well  qualified  to  fit  a  credit  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  individual  farmer’s  needs. 

Modernized  credit  procedures  to  fit 
farming  conditions  and  making  the  re¬ 
payment  ability  of  the  farm  operation 
a  dominant  factor  in  the  loan  analysis 
by  the  farmer  directors  have  made  this 
source  of  farm  operating  credit  pop¬ 
ular. 

Widespread  use  of  the  budgeted  loan 
has  been  effective  in  aiding  members  in 
the  application  of  farm  management 
planning  by  considering  their  short- 
term  requirements  throughout  the 
whole  production  and  marketing  period. 

Production  Credit  associations  in 
New  York  state  from  date  of  organiza¬ 
tion  through  December  1953  have  ad¬ 
vanced  loan  funds  totaling  $236,674,- 
000. 

—  A. A.  — 

MILK  IS  MAKING 
FRIENDS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ing  the  dairy  farmer”  reads  one  of  the 
Woodhouse  advertisements.  ‘‘Steadily 
increasing  markets  have  been  created 
by  constant  pounding  in  all  forms  ^of 
advertising  for  all  manner  of  products 
...  It  can  be  done  with  milk  ...  In 
helping  the  dairyman,  you  are  helping 
yourself  .  .  .  Drink  more  milk,  and 
spread  the  word  right  down  the  line.” 

In  the  name  of  the  dairy  industry  we 
thank  Mr.  Reilly  and  the  J.  S.  Wood- 
house  Company. 

Drank  the  Hotel  Dry 

Yes,  sir,  we  are  making  some  prog¬ 
ress.  More  milk  is  being  served  at  farm 
banquets  and  dinners.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association  full 
pitchers  of  milk  were  on  every  table. 
Members  and  guests  did  such  a  good 
job  of  drinking  it  that  the  hotel  ran  out 
of  milk.  What^do  you  think  of  that? 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
milk  vending  machines  located  in  pub¬ 
lic  places.  At  a  recent  Boy  Scout 
Camporee  at  Camp  Barton,  near  Ithaca, 
attended  by  602  boys  and  their  leaders, 
it  was  agreed  that  soft  drinks  would 
not  be  sold;  only  fresh  eggs,  milk  in 
quarts,  and  half  pints  of  chocolate  milk 
drink.  From  Friday  night  through 
breakfast  Sunday  1,100  e£gs,.  420 
quarts  of  whole  milk  and  720  half  pints 
of  chocolate  milk  were  consumed. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  other  people  are  doing  to  help  you 
dairymen.  We  conclude  with  a  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  are  you  doing  to  help 
yourself  and  your  family?  Are  you 
drinking  all  the  milk  and  eating  all  of 
the  butter  that  your  family  should? 
Are  you  talking  up  milk  to  others 
every  chance  you  get? 
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There's  more 


in  every  touch  of  the  throttle 


let's  go 


#/ 


The  most  powerful  MASSEY- HARRIS  tractors  yet 


V/^ou  feel  the  power  eagerness  of  a 
Massey-Harris  immediately  .  .  . 
sense  the  reserve,  the  spirit  .  .  .  the 
urge  to  move  into  full  throttle  just  to 
“let  her  flex  her  muscles.” 

Do  it,  and  the  engine  just  seems  to 
settle  into  this  faster  pace.  No  laboring. 
No  overloading.  It  keeps  its  "feet,” 
lets  you  know  there’s  a  lot  more  power 
if  you  need  it. 

And  that  power  reserve  .  .  .  torque 
...  is  always  there  —  ready,  willing 
to  take  heavy  equipment  up  the  grades. 


■OHHHUnH 


through  tough  land,  over  long  hours. 

This  extra  power  and  smoothness  is 
the  result  of  Balanced  Power  Design. 

Balanced  Power  Design  is  the  pre¬ 
cision  in  Massey-Harris  carburetor  de¬ 
sign,  performance,  adjustment  .  .  .  the 
fast  vaporizing  and  fuel  delivery  of 
smooth  bend,  free-flowing  manifolds 
.  .  .  the  greater  power  leverage  and 
torque  reserve  of  long  stroke  pistons 
.  .  .  the  full  power  use  of  precision  cut 
transmission  gears. 

In  Massey-Harris  big  tractors  it’s  a 


spinning,  swirling  cyclone  in  the  cyl¬ 
inders  ...  the  power  turbulence  of 
Cyclo-Head  combustion. 

Drive  .  .  .  test  .  .  .  compare  a  Massey- 
Harris  to  any  tractor  you’ve  ever  used 
—  you’ll  find  that  here’s  the  power 
partner  you’ve  been  looking  for  .  .  .  the 
economy  partner  that  builds  profit. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for 
complete  details  —  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration.  For  folder,  write  The  Massey- 
Harris  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  G-85,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin. 


See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON  .  Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER  Wiktor's  Garage 
AMSTERDAM  Giuffre  Bros. 

AUBURN  .  Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONVILLE  .  C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  . M.  J.  Emerling 

CAN AJOHARIE  Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CAZENOVIA  Rasmussen  Farm 

Equip. 

CHEEKTOWAGA  -  Fronckowiak 
Motor  Sales 

CLINTON  .  George  Marsh 

COHOES  -Emerick  Farm  Equip. 

Co. 


DAVENPORT  .  Durward 

Maccracken 

DERUYTER  .  H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE  Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT  S.  L.  Drown 

&  Son 

FILLMORE  .  L.  L.  Babbitt 

FRANKLINVILLE  C.  A.  Phillips 

&  Son 

HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo's  Sales 

&  Ser. 

HEMLOCK  John  Dooley  &  Son 
HIGHLAND  Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER  .  W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL  .  Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA  .  Moravec  Garage 


JEFFERSONVILLE  Jeffersonville, 

Ga. 

KEESEVILLE  Thompson's  Mach. 

Weld. 

LEROY  .  F.  W.  Bickford 

MARCELLUS  Nightingale  Mills 
MIDDLEPORT  Max  Hyde 

NAPLES  .  C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros. 

Garage 

NORTH  JAVA  Java  Farm  Supply 

OWEGO  .  J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS  Runnall's  Garage 

PULASKI  .  Bouvier's  Farm 

Supplies 

RANSOMVILLE  .  Walter  R. 

Peterson 

RICHVILLE  .  E.  J.  Reed 


STONE  RIDGE  George  Vo« 

Bergen 

TRUMANSBURG  G.  C.  Marquort 
&  Sons,  In’P1, 
TYRONE  Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE  Heins  Equipment  Co. 
WALLKILL  Wallkill  Fm.  Suppl'es 

WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip- 

CO. 

o 

WATERPORT  Parson's  Trn^ 

WATERTOWN  Northern  Imp1' 

Co.  'f0 

WEEDSPORT  O.  Jorelemon  * * 
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Above  is  the  big  frying  pan  at  the  New  Jersey 
Festival.  At  the  right  is  an  egg  display  case  designed 
at  Cornell  to  which  housewives  have  given  their 
approval  in  the  form  of  sales.  Where  the  case  was 
used  and  careful  records  of  sales  kept,  sales  of  eggs 
jumped  25  per  cent. 

were  prepared  and  consumed  on  a  huge  scale. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  world’s  “largest 
frying  pan,”  which  was  used  at  this  festival. 
It  was  14  feet  in  diameter  and  2,880  eggs 
were  scrambled  at  one  time.  Later,  Waldo 
Chick  of  Wells,  Maine,  barbecued  5,200  broil¬ 
ers,  each  serving  two  people. 

Late  in  June  at  Georgetown,  Delaware, 
poultrymen  put  on  the  Delmarva  Chicken 
Festival.  Two  of  the  features  were  a  poultry 
equipment  show,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  fes¬ 


This  scene  will  be  duplicated  many  times  during  the  coming  summei.  Also,  it  is 
entirely  feasible  to  prepare  one  or  several  broilers  in  the  back  yard  or  a  dozen 
for  a  picnic.  This  particular  picture  was  taken  at  the  Marshall  Farm  near  Ithaca, 
with  buildings  of  Cornell  University  showing  faintly  across  the  valley. 


tival,  and  the  National  Chicken  Cooking 
Contest  at  which  Charles  Voorhees,  Jr.,  a  15- 
year-old  boy  of  West  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
was  crowned  National  Junior  Chicken  Cook¬ 
ing  Champion.  At  the  festival  Governor 
McKaldin  was  inducted  into  the  National 
“Good  Egg  Club.” 

As  this  is  written,  Maine  poultrymen  are 
putting  the  final  touches  on  the  Maine  Broil¬ 
er  Festival  at  Belfast  where  they  plan  for  an 
attendance  of  10,000  to  12,000. 

Income  from  poultry  products  represents 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  income 
received  by  northeastern  farmers.  In  some 
northeastern  states  income  from  eggs  and 
poultry  leads  that  of  all  farm  products.  Be¬ 
cause  of  right  climate,  nearness  to  markets, 
and  especially  because  of  the  high  skill  of 
Northeast  poultrymen,  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  poultry  section  in  the  world.  North¬ 
east  producers  are  proud  of  that  fact. 


[LL  over  the  Northeast  poultrymen 
and  their  friends  have  put  on  great 
barbecues,  where  thousands  of 
pounds  of  broilers  are  prepared  and 
consumed  by  the  huge  crowds  that 
attend  the  events.  If  you  have  not  attended 
one  of  these  barbecues,  you  have  missed  out 
on  a  lot  of  fun  and  good  eating. 

By  meetings  like  these,  poultrymen  are 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  consumption,  like 
religion,  begins  at  home.  They  and  their  fel¬ 
low  farmers  are  their  own  best  customers,  and 
are  not  asking  city  consumers  to  buy  the 
poultry  products  till  they  themselves  prove 
that  they  are  a  number  one  food. 

A  variation  of  the  broiler  barbecue  is  shown 
in  the  picture  above.  At  Vineland,  New 
Jersey,  15,000  people  took  part  in  a  poultry- 
egg  festival,  where  both  chicken  and  eggs 


GOGS 

and 

BROILERS 


NEW  ENGLAND  EDITION 
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You  can  tell,  from  the  vegetables  listed,  that  this  photo  was  taken  in  the  fall,  toward 
the  end  of  the  season.  Our  store  in  the  cellar  is  in  operation  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  Thanksgiving. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Vegetable 
Stand  Is  In  The  Cellar 

By  DOROTHY  HOLMAN 

THRIVING  by  our  century-and-a-half 
old  Cape  Cod  style  house  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  you  would  never 
guess  it  was  a  place  of  business.  No 
sign  tells  you  so,  nor  is  there  a  stand 
beside  the  road.  But  turn  in  at  the  drive 
and  go  around  to  the  back  and  you’ll 
find  our  store  is  in  the  cellar. 


We  have  been  raising  and  selling 
vegetables  for  the  past  twenty-three 
years  and,  as  was  the  accepted  prac¬ 
tice,  our  stand  was  set  in  front  of  the 
house.  Not  for  long  though,  because 
after  a  few  hours  in  the  sun  the  pro¬ 
duce  wilted,  and  the  sign  we  had  hung 
above  it  reading,  “Fresh  Vegetables” 
was  a  mockery.  They  looked  anything 
but  fresh. 

Then  we  hit  upon  the  idea  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  cool,  old-fashioned  cellar  as  a 
store,  so  we  walled  off  a  part  of  it 
using  the  bulkhead  as  an  entrance.  We 
hung  a  blackboard  above  it  on  which 
we  list  the  vegetables  on  sale  each  day, 
making  changes  as  we  sell  out,  or  as 
certain  varieties  go  out  of  season,  and 
adding  new  items  as  they  come  into 
production.  Just  enough  space  is  left  at 
the  bottom  to  write  “Sound  Horn”  for 
those  customers  who  come  in  cars  from 
a  nearby  beach  resort.  But  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  townspeople  who  live  within 
walking  distance  come  to  buy  also  so, 
for  their  convenience  and  as  a  means  of 
summoning  us  from  our  work,  we  hung 
a  bell  beside  the  bulkhead. 

Cement  steps  lead  down  to  a 
cemented  floor.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
house  the  cellar  is  low  posted,  and 
though  high  enough  for  the  average 
person,  the  extra  tall  ones  must  stoop 
as  they  enter.  As  a  warning  to  these 
we  hung  a  sign  at  the  entrance  which 
reads  “Duck.”  More  than  one  new  cus¬ 
tomer  has  misconstrued  its  meaning 
and  has  inquired  if  we  sell  duck. 

The  season  really  gets  under  way 
with  the  first  ripe  strawberries  in  June. 
Asparagus  precedes  them  by  nearly  a 
month  but  it  is  the  strawberries  that 
bring  the  customers  and  keep  them 
coming.  We  give  generous  measure, 
rounding  up  the  boxes,  which  we  con¬ 
sider  a  good  selling  card  since  most 
people  like  to  get  a  lot  for  their  money. 
We  try  to  put  out  a  good  basket  of 
fruit  and  caution  the  pickers  to  that 
effect.  Exact  weight  is  unknown  in  our 
store,  always  a  fraction  over,  but  we 
gain  in  the  customers’  satisfaction. 

Before  the  strawberries  are  quite 
gone  the  first  vegetables  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  with  peas,  beet  greens,  spin¬ 
ach  and  beets  being  the  first  on  the 
scene,  followed  as  the  season  pro¬ 


gresses,  by  carrots,  string  beans  etc. 

Our  produce  travels  far  from  home. 
Sweet  corn  has  been  carried  to  New 
York,  apples  and  squash  to  Florida, 
and  potatoes  as  far  away  as  Detroit. 
Many  of  the  customers  stock  up  at  the 
end  of  the  season  to  make  the  taste  of 
their  vacation  last  as  long  as  possible. 

A  counter  faces  the  entrance  on 
which  are  displayed  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  tossed  salad,  red  ripe  tomatoes, 
crisp  heads  of  lettuce,  bunches  of  scal¬ 
lions  and  radishes,  cool,  dark  green  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  cress  and  parsley. 

One  notes  a  splash  of  color  on  first 
entering  our  store,  for  about  the  first 
of  August  the  gladioli  begin  blooming 
and,  cut  fresh  every  morning,  are  set 
in  tall  vases  in  the  background.  Small¬ 
er  bouquets  of  annuals  are  grouped 


around  them.  So  reasonably  priced  are 
these  bouquets  that  the  lovers  of  flow¬ 
ers  need  never  be  without  them  even 
when  vacationing. 

The  sides  of  our  store  are  equipped 
with  sloping  racks  on  which  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  displayed  in  bushel  boxes.  In 
this  way  the  customer  is  able  tq  walk 
around  and  inspect  before  buying,  and 
each  item  is  priced  for  everyone’s  con¬ 
venience. 

There  is  always  a  green  of  some  sort, 
sometimes  two  or  three  from  which  to 
make  a  selection,  and  all  through  the 
season  beets,  carrots  and  turnips  for 
the  root  crops,  with  peas,  string  beans 
and  the  ever-popular  sweet  corn  in  sea¬ 
son.  Everything  is  fresh  and  green,  and 
thanks  to  the  coolness  of  the  cellar, 
stays  that  way  all  day. 

Sweet  corn  seems  to  be  the  favorite, 
beginning  in  late  July  when  the  first 
of  the  season  is  ripe  for  picking,  and 
successive  plantings  insure  its  presence 
on  the  shelves  until  frost.  We  always 
give  a  baker’s  dozen,  “in  case  you  get 
one  you  can’t  use”  we  tell  them,  but 
new,  improved  methods  of  protection 
against  borers  give  little  cause  for 
complaint. 

My  husband  does  all  the  work  on  our 
twenty-five  acres  with  the  help  only  of 
a  sixteen  year  old  neighbor  boy  who 
has  worked  for  us  since  he  was  ten.  I 
am  the  regular  clerk,  but  when  there 
are  mapy  to  wait  on,  as  on  Saturday 
mornings,  they  both  lend  a  hand.  Their 
job  however,  beside  growing,  tending 
and  harvesting  the  produce,  is  to  keep 
the  store  supplied.  Often  the  customer 
will  wait  on  himself,  telling  me  what  he 
took  while  I  total  the  cost. 

Once  a  year,  usually  in  September, 
we  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  the  Fair 
leaving  the  store  on  a  self-service  basis. 
We  stock  the  place  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  leave  a  box  for  change  and  write 
on  the  blackboard,  “Serve  Yourself,” 
and  they  do.  One  fall  when  I  was 
obliged  to  be  away  for  awhile,  and  my 
husband’s  work  kept  him  in  the  field, 
this  self-service  was  used  for  two  or 
three  weeks  and  it  worked  out  fine.  You 
see,  we  think  most  people  are  honest. 

Yes,  we  like  our  store  in  the  cellar, 
and  we  think  our  customers  do,  too. 


COMING  EVENTS 

In 

NEW  ENGLAND 


July  19 — Connecticut  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation  Summer  meeting  at  Storrs. 

July  26— New  Hampshire  Guernsey 
Breeders  Annual  Sale,  Putnam  Hall 
Durham. 

July  29 — Chicken  Barbecue  and  sum. 
mer  Poultry  Association  meeting  at 
Vermont  School  of  Agriculture,  Ran. 
dolph  Center. 

Aug.  6,  7  —  Addison  County  Field 
Days,  Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Weybridge, 

Aug.  7 — Maine  State  4-H  Club  Dairy 
Show,  Windsor. 

Aug.  10  —  Oxford  County  Soil  Con- 
servation  District  Field  Day  at  Donald 
Mason  farm,  Woodstock,  Maine.  Chick¬ 
en  barbecue  by  Waldo  Chick! 

Aug.  11 — Forage  Field  Day,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Aug.  11 — N.  H.  Poultry  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  annual  meeting  at  Putnam 
Hall,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham.  Barbecue  at 
12:15. 

Aug.  13,  14  —  Farmers  Field  Day, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 

Aug.  18  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Field  Day  at  Mt. 
Carmel.  Starts  10  a.m. 

Aug.  23 — Maine  Poultry  Assn,  meet 
ing,  Orono. 

Aug.  24,  25  —  New  England  Feed- 
men’s  Conference,  University  of  Maine 
Orono. 


Connecticut 


By  CLIFF  KNIGHT 

Barn  Burns  —  A  $6,000  fire  recently 
destroyed  a  barn  containing  a  new 
tractor  and  truck  on  the  farm  of  John 
C.  Larner,  Willington  Hill.  Mrs.  Lamer 
discovered  the  fire  when  she  glanced 
out  of  the  window  while  eating  lunch. 

New  Manager  —  S.  J.  Orr,  Jr.,  of  West 
Suffield  becomes  new  general  manager 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


New  Hampshire  Men  Discuss  Dairy,  Vegetable  Irrigation 


By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


HANKS  to  County  Agent  Harry 
Mitiguy  and  associate  Perley 

_  Colby  of  Hillsboro  County, 

New  Hampshire,  the  dairymen 
and  market  gardeners  in  their  section 
of  the  state  should  be  well  prepared 
for  the  problems  of  irrigation  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Frank  Peikert,  head  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  Department  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  spoke  to  the 
Granite  Staters  in  detail  on  irrigation 
in  both  the  feed  lot  and  in  the  market 
garden,  and  told  of  experiences  in 
Maine. 

Dairymen  Harlan  Burns  of  Milford 
and  George  Richard  of  Suncook  and 
market  growers  Emile  Ashooh  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Sterling  Colby  of  Litch¬ 
field,  made  up  a  panel  to  discuss  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  irrigation. 

Peikert  brought  out  that  it  costs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  to  $150  per 
acre  to  cover  equipment  costs  and, 
with  water  close  by,  expense  of  oper¬ 
ation  would  run  $20  to  $30  per  acre 
per  year.  It  was  brought  out  that  too 
many  persons  using  irrigation  don’t 
pay  enough  attention  to  type  of  soil 
and  the  water  running  off  causes  ero¬ 
sion. 

In  one  example  of  irrigation  in  test 
plots  of  corn,  it  was  found  the  yield 
increased  38.6%  by  irrigating.  The  un¬ 
irrigated  corn  matured  12,080  ears;  im¬ 
mature  ears  in  the  same  section  were 
4,560.  In  a  like  section  under  irrigation, 
16,740  mature  ears  were  picked  and 
only  2,400  immature  ears  were  found. 

Dairyman  Harlan  Burns  irrigated  his 


pastureland  and  he  claims  the  cows 
paid  for  his  equipment  with  extra  milk 
in  one  season’s  grazing.  George  Rich¬ 
ard,  another  dairyman,  plows  under  a 
lot  of  cover  crops  to  build  up  the  soil. 
To  test  soil  moisture  he  uses  an  auger. 
As  a  new  seeding  gets  soft  quickly 
when  irrigated  and  the  water  is  apt  to 
cause  erosion,  Richards  builds  up  pres¬ 
sure  fast  and  gets  the  sprinkler  heads 
moving  at  a  fast  rate  so  the  spray 
doesn’t  hit  the  same  place  every  time. 

Various  types  of  irrigation  systems 
and  methods  of  laying  out  a  complete 


system  in  a  designated  area  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  planning 
irrigation.  It  is  highly  recommended 
that  all  the  various  fundamentals  of  ir¬ 
rigation  be  checked  over  thoroughly  by 
an  expert  in  regard  to  your  own  farm 
before  money  is  spent  on  equipment 
that  may  not  satisfy  your  requirements. 
Whether  it’ll  pay  you  on  your  own 
farm  or  not  is  still  up  to  the  individual, 
but  check  it  over  with  someone  that 
knows  first  and  get  the  equipment  that 
will  do  the  job  right.  A  pre-checking 
may  save  you  dollars. 


From  left:  dairyman  Harlan  Burns,  Milford,  market  gardeners  Sterling  Colby,  Litch¬ 
field,  and  Emile  Ashooh,  Manchester,  and  dairyman  George  Richard,  Suncook,  listen 
while  Frank  Peikert  of  the  University  of  Maine  explains  how  an  irrigation  system 
gate  valve  works. 
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the  Month”  Is  New 
4-H  Club  Member 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


THEODORA  JANUSZKIEWICZ 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  experiences  of  Theodora 
"Teddy”  Januszkiewicz  of  R.D.  1,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  was  raising  a 
puppy  for  the  Seeing  Eye  Foundation 
of  Morristown.  The  animal,  no  longer 
a  puppy,  is  leading  and  making  life 
more  pleasant  for  a  blind  lady  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  Foundation  farms 
out  these  puppies  when  they  are  two 
months  old  to  4-H  Club  members  in  the 
State  who,  in  turn,  raise  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  strict  standards  set  up  by  the 
Foundation  until  they  are  about  14 
months  old.  Then  they  are  returned  to 
be  trained  for  their  job. 

I  asked  Teddy  if  she  planned  to  raise 
another  puppy  and  her  reply  was  a 
regretful  “no.”  She  reminded  me  that 
she  will  enter  the  New  Jersey  College 


July  Girl  of  the  Month 

for  Women  at  New  Brunswick  this  fall 
which  certainly  would  interfere  with 
such  a  project. 

Teddy,  in  case  you  haven’t  already 
guessed,  has  been  chosen  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  Girl  of 
the  Month  for  July.  I  found  that  she 
has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  for  over 
six  years  during  which  time  she  pre¬ 
pared  over  3,500  meals,  canned  220 
quarts  of  fruit  and  made  34  garments. 
What’s  more  important,  she  has  parti¬ 
cipated  in  24  demonstrations  during 
the  past  two  years,  two  being  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  one  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council  at  Syracuse  last  fall.  At  that 
time  her  partner  was  Louise  Propst 
and  the  demonstration  was  rated  as 
excellent.  This  past  year  she  wa^  a 
State  winner  in  a  national  4-H  foods 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Nash-Kelvin- 
ator  Company  and  received  a  trip  to 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress. 

These  are  a  few  of  her  4-H  activities 
and  while  they  are  impressive,  they 
have  been  duplicated  by  many  others. 
To  be  chosen  as  Girl  of  the  Month, 
certain  other  characteristics  must  be 
apparent  —  characteristics  which  are 
difficult  to  define  and  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize. 

First,  there  v  is  a  willingness  and 
ability  to  assume  responsibility.  In 
Teddy’s  case,  that  is  shown  partly  by 
the  job  she  holds  vacations  and  week¬ 
ends  as  a  cook  in  the  nearby  Howard 
Johnson  restaurant.  It  is  shown  also 
hy  the  manner  in  which  she  completes 
her  projects  and  by  her  willingness  to 
coach  younger  members  of  the  Club 
who  are  striving  to  be  chosen  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  demonstration  teams. 

Still  fui’ther  evidence  comes  from  a 


letter  from  Mrs.  H.  Earl  Propst  who 
is  Teddy’s  Club  leader.  Here  is  part  of 
the  letter: 

“Teddy  has  been  outstanding  as 
an  organizer  and  leader.  For  two 
years  now  she  has  been  one  of  my 
Junior  leaders.  We  have  10  girls 
in  our  Club  and  Tedd»y  has  helped 
the  girls  write  up  demonstrations 
in  foods  work  and  those  girls  have 
won  county  and  state  honors.  She 
helps  organize  the  girls  when  we 
are  doing  work  at  the  county  and 
also  at  the  State  Fair  —  entering 
exhibits,  setting  them  up,  and 
checking  out  those  exhibits. 

“Our  girls  are  called  upon  to 
serve  at  all  Grange  suppers  and 
other  affairs  going  on  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  Teddy  is  right  there 
to  offer  her  services  and  the  girls 
look  to  her  for  leadership.  Teddy 
started  the  hobby  of  our  Club  of 
visiting  the  Polio  Hospital  and  the 
Hospital  for  the  Aged  of  the 
County.  We  bring  fruit  and  gifts  of 
cookies,  etc.  and  entertain  them  by 
singing. 

But  after  all,  no  one  knows  a  girl 
quite  like  her  mother  so  we  asked  Mrs. 
Januszkiewicz  for  her  comments  and 
here  is  a  part  of  her  letter: 

“Teddy  was  always  a  quiet  child, 
willing  to  do  anything  to  help.  Her 
grades  in  grammar  school  were  in 
the  90’s.  When  Teddy  was  12,  a 
4-H  Club  was  started  in  our  com¬ 
munity  and  she  joined  it.  Here  she 
learned  to  sew,  cook,  and  can. 

“At  this  time  both  her  father 
and  I  were  working  and  much  re¬ 
sponsibility  fell  on  Teddy  and  her 
younger  sister  Ann. 

“Upon  reaching  the  7th  grade, 
Teddy  was  chosen  to  serve  on  the 
Safety  Patrol.  She  was  again  se¬ 
lected  to  serve  in  the  8th  grade. 
She  received  the  citizenship  award 
at  her  8th  grade  graduation. 
Through  these  years  she  kept  up 
her  4-H  work,  learning  more  about 
food  and  clothing  and  winning 
awards  at  county  and  state  fairs. 

“She  also  helps  her  father  saw 
wood,  pitch  hay,  husk  corn,  and 
cultivate.  During  her  years  of  high 
school  she  has  had  many  activi¬ 
ties — Glee  Club,  Spanish  Club,  Bi¬ 
ology  Club,  Junior  Prom  Refresh¬ 
ment  Committee,  and  Sophomore 
Hop  Decorating  Committee. 

“Teddy  is  now  a  junior  leader 
in  her  4-H  Club.  She  still  helps  out 
at  home — makes  her  breakfast, 
packs  lunches  and  helps  with  sup¬ 
per.  She  attends  church  regularly 
at  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  South  River.” 

Congratulations  to  you  Teddy,  to 
your  leader,  and  to  your  family!  By 
the  time  your  friends  read  this  you 
will  have  a  check  for  $50.00  from 
American  agriculturist  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  you  might  be  chosen  as 
Girl  of  the  Year. 

And  to  you  who  read  this,  let  me  say 
that  if  you  know  a  young  woman  or  a 
young  man  under  21  years  of  age 
whom  you  think  might  be  chosen  as 
American  Agriculturist  Boy  or  Girl 
of  the  Month,  sit  down  now  and  write 
a  letter  telling  us  about  it. 

Send  your  letter  to  Youth  Editor, 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Give  us  the 
name  and  address  of  the  boy  or*  girl, 
also  age,  and  a  brief  but  fairly  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  reasons  why  you 
think  he  or  she  is  eligible. 

Please  do  not  send  actual  ribbons, 
record  books,  etc. 


Nature 


in  lieu  own 
sure  way 


put  the  flavor  in 


Prince  Albert’s  own  special 
process,  perfected  over  a  period 
of  nearly  50  years,  holds  and 
heightens  P.  A.’s  natural  flavor! 


11.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


“I  like  good  taste  in  a 
pipe  tobacco  because  I 
smoke  all  day  long. 
Prince  Albert  gives  me 
the  smoke  I  enjoy!” 
Earl  Smith 
Cabinet  maker 


“My  wife  likes  the 
fresh-tobacco  aroma  of 
Prince  Albert  in  my 
pipe.  You  just  can’t  beat 
choice  tobacco!” 

Elwood  Christman 
Contractor 


“Me  ?  I  like  the  way 
Prince  Albert  is  crimp 
cut.  It  packs  right, 
smokes  smooth,  cool 
and  long-burning!” 
Gordon  A.  Ecker 
Electrical  engineer 


BERT 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 


P.S.  from  P. A. :  Great  economy  in  Prince  Albert, 
whether  you  get  the  pound  or  pocket-size  tin ! 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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TIME  TO  STOP  PACIFYING  REDS 

N  A  courageous,  straight-from-the-shoulder 
statement,  Senator  William  K.  Knowland  of 
California,  Majority  oLbader  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  told  the  American  people  on  television 
the  other  night  that  if  Communist  China  was 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  he  would  resign 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  be  free  to  fight 
the  Reds -on  every  front.  He  said  further: 

“How  can  such  a  move  be  considered  by  our 
allies  and  by  some  of  our  own  people  when  they 
remember  our  own  American  boys,  prisoners 
of  war,  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  brutally 
butchered  by  the  Reds!” 

How  right  Senator  Knowland  is!  How  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  for  more  of  our  leaders  to  stop  pussy¬ 
footing  around  and  fight  Red  Russia  and  Red 
China  with  the  only  weapons  they  understand 
and  fear,  the  mailed  fist. 

Also,  it  is  time  to  say  that  many  Americans 
have  increasing  doubts  of  just  how  much  the 
United  Nations  is  accomplishing.  So  far  it  seems 
to  many  of  us  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
little  more  than  a  sounding  board  for  Russian 
propaganda,  and  that  most  of  the  good  things 
attempted  by  the  U.N.  were  vetoed  by  the 
Russians. 

SECT  (Ml,  COWS  NOW 

O  OTHER  men  of  my  acquaintance  are  bet¬ 
ter  informed  on  the  livestock-for-meat  situa¬ 
tion  than  Mr.  Raymond  V.  Hemming,  general 
manager  of  the  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Roberts,  who  writes 
regularly  for  American  Agriculturist  under 
the  title  of  “Down  the  Alley.” 

Both  of  these  men  are  emphatic  that  one  of 
the  most  important  ways  of  meeting  the  present 
drop  in  milk  prices  is  to  get  rid  of  poor  cows, 
and  do  it  now.  Mr.  Hemming  says: 

“Most  cows  will  sell  for  from  11  to  14  cents 
per  pound  now,  and  the  number  of  dollars  they 
provide  as  beef  today  is  such  that  about  half 
of  the  amount  will  buy  a  young  heifer  to  go 
back  on  the  farm  and  grow  into  a  good  milk 
producer. 

“If  this  culling  job  is  delayed  until  fall  be¬ 
cause  farmers  think  that  the  extra  milk  pro¬ 
duced  from  pasturing  these  cows  this  summer 
doesn’t  cost  much,  I  am  very  afraid  that  these 
same  cows  may  be  selling  this  fall  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound,  especially  in  view  of  antici¬ 
pated  large  increases  in  hog  numbers  by  fall. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  there  were  6% 
more  cows  on  farms  on  January  1,  1954,  than 
a  year  earlier.  This  fact  alone  would  indicate 
that  a  normal  culling  this  coming  fall  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger  than  normal  move  to  market  of 
cows  for  slaughter,  and  the  fall  run  of  cows 
always  depresses  the  market  considerably  under 
normal  conditions.” 

A  boarder  or  low-producing  cow  may  get  by 
when  milk  prices  are  relatively  high.  She  cannot 
get  by  now,  nor  will  she  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

N  SPITE  of  the  misinformation  and  resulting 
controversy  over  rigid,  high-level  supports, 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently  approved 
a  modified  flexible  parity  provision  on  basic 
commodities  with  a  surprising  majority  of  228 
to  182.  As  we  go  to  press  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  acted  on  this  provision,  but  there  is  now 
little  doubt  that  it  will.  Thus  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  have 
won  a  real  victory. 

The  proposal  represents  a  compromise.  Sec- 


retary  Benson  and  the  President  had  asked  for 
the  power  to  adjust  supports  on  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  anywhere  between  90%  and  75%  of  parity  as 
conditions  justified.  The  House  proposal  limits 
the  minimum  to  82  }/£%. 

The  fight  to  keep  supports  on  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  at  the  rigid  figure  of  90%  of  parity  was  led 
by  Representative  Clifford  R.  Hope  of  Kansas, 
who  with  other  politicians  was  determined  to 
have  high  government  payments  for  wheat  and 
corn  at  any  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  no  matter 
how  much  of  it  piled  up  to  waste  in  government 
storehouses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  govern¬ 
ment-stored  commodities  sooner  or  later  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  bear  down  future 
prices  to  farmers.  Already  the  government  is 
tightening  rigid  controls  on  the  wheat  growers 
so  that  any  temporary  gain  to  farmers  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  loss  of  freedom  to  operate 
and  by  lower  prices  in  the  future. 

Passage  of  this  flexible  price  support  propos¬ 
al  is  an  emphatic  victory  for  eastern  dairymen 
and  poultry  feeders,  who  have  to  buy  these  gov¬ 
ernment-supported  grains. 

Farmers  should  realize  also  that  government- 
price-supported  commodities  help  the  big  farm¬ 
ers  temporarily,  with  the  large  majority  of 
farmers  benefitting  from  them  little  or  not  at 
all.  During  the  past  21  years  prices  of  non-sup- 
ported  products  have  averaged  7%  higher  than 
prices  of  supported  products.  On  this  point,  be 
sure  to  read  what  Associate  Editor  Cosline  says 
on  the  opposite  page  in  this  issue  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  price  supports  on  farm  prices. 

THOSE  ANNOYING 
PERSONAE  HAR1TS 

OMEONE  has  said  that  you  have  to  love 
your  husband  or  wife  a  lot  in  order  not  to  be 
annoyed  by  little  personal  irritating  habits,  as, 
for  example,  leaving  the  cap  off  the  toothpaste. 

It  takes  much  forbearance  and  cooperation 
to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  marriage  and  family 
life.  Perhaps  if  you  know  some  of  the  things  that 
irritate  other  members  of  your  family  you  can 
correct  them,  thereby  making  life  easier  around 
the  home.  So  let’s  have  a  contest. 

The  title  will  be,  “My  husband’s — or  wife’s 
— most  annoying  habit.”  Maybe  you  have  habits 
that  you  don’t  know  about  that  annoy  other  , 
members  of  your  family  as  theirs  annoy  you. 
Don’t  be  too  bitter  or  critical,  but  also  don’t 
hesitate  to  be  frank,  because  your  name  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

For  the  letter  considered  by  the  board  of 
judges  to  be  the  most  interesting,  American 
Agriculturist  will  pay  $5,  and  $1  will  be  paid 
for  every  other  interesting  letter  that  we  can 
find  room  to  publish.  Your  entries  must  be  in 
our  office  not  later  than  August  1.  Address  them 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Department  HW, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NATURE  NEEDS  HELP 

ATE  one  hot  afternoon  in  June  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  renew  my  boyhood  by  climbing 
the  hill  to  the  back  of  our  farm,  where  earlier  I 
had  seen  the  ground  almost  white  with  wild 
strawberry  blossoms.  Although  we  have  plenty 
of  cultivated  strawberries,  I  thpught  it  would  be 


great  to  pick  enough  field  berries  for  an  old’ 
fashioned  shortcake. 

But  two  hours  of  searching  with  the  sweat 
running  down  my  back  and  sixteen  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  bugs  feasting  on  me  brought  only  a 
few  berries.  “Sometimes,”  I  concluded,  “old 
Mother  Nature  is  a  good  deal  of  a  faker.”  I 
would  have  sworn  that  the  ground  would  be  red 
with  berries  after  that  display  of  blossoms. 

As  I  picked  a  stray  berry  here  and  there,  I 
thought  how  man  has  improved  on  nature.  For 
example,  the  wild  cow  gave  only  a  few  quarts 
of  milk  in  the  spring,  just  enough  to  get  her  calf 
started.  In  comparison,  think  what  a  good  cow 
does  now. 

The  strawberries  we  grow  in  the  garden  don’t 
taste  quite  as  good  as  the  wild  ones,  but  think 
of  the  difference  in  size  and  yield.  See  what  we 
have  done  all  the  way  along  the  line,  too,  in  the 
breeding  and  production  of  modern  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  and  with  all  of  the  products  of  the  garden 
and  the  field,  as  compared  with  what  these 
products  were  in  the  wild  state,  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  All  honor  to  the  research  scien¬ 
tists  and  to  the  farmers  who  brought  these  won¬ 
ders  to  pass! 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  chestnut  about  the 
man  who  was  working  harckin  his  garden  when 
the  pastor  stopped  by.  “What  a  beautiful  garden 
you  have  grown  in  partnership  with  God,”  said 
the  minister. 

The  gardener  straightened  his  aching  back, 
looked  around,  and  commented: 

“You  ought  to  have  seen  this  garden  last  year, 
Pastor,  when  God  was  doing  it  alone!” 

BETTER  FORAGE  PAYS 

FEW  days  ago  Mr.  David  B.  Duggan, 
president  of  the  board  of  education  at  Mor¬ 
avia,  New  York,  told  me  enthusiastically  about 
his  recent  installation  of  barn  drying  equipment 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Turk  of  the  New  York  Stab 
College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  continuing 
experiments  show  the  high  value  of  early  cut 
hay,  particularly  if  barn  dried,  compared  with 
late-cut  field-cured  hay.  Such  better-quality 
early-cut  hay  makes  as  much  difference  as  5 
pounds  more  milk  per  cow  per  day. 

There  are  dozens  of  forage  handling  and  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  in  progress  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  at  other  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  many  of  them  yet  uncompleted. 
All  of  them  prove  the  value  of  good  forage. 
High-quality  forage  is  particularly  important 
now,  when  dairymen  are  caught  in  the  squeeze 
between  the  high  costs  on  one  side  and  low  milk 
prices  on  the  other. 

EASTMANS  CHESTNUT 

LL  of  us  admire  accuracy,  but  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  being  too  conservative,  too  afraid 
to  make  a  definite  statement,  doesn’t  take  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  out  of  life  and  the  sparkle  out 
of  an  individual. 

The  story  is  told  of  Cordell  Hull,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State — who,  incidentally,  I  knew  and 
greatly  respected — about  his  riding  on  a  train 
with  a  friend  one  day  in  early  spring.  The  friend 
remarked:  “Look,  there’s  a  flock  of  sheep  out 
there  and  they’ve  just  been  sheared.” 

Hull  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  the  sheep 
and  replied: 

“Yes.  At  least  they’ve  been  sheared  on  this 
side!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

^fllLK  PRICES:  c.  J.  Blanford,  administrator  of  Metropolitan  New 

York  Marketing  Order,  makes  the  following  estimates 
as  to  uniform  prices  to  producers  shipping  to  the  Metropolitan  market  for  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year:  July,  $3.65;  August,  $3.92;  September,  $4.16;  Oc¬ 
tober,  $4.19;  November,  $4.32;  December,  $4.10. 

The  average  uniform  price  (estimated)  for  the  six  months  is  $4.06 — 42  cents 
below  last  year’s  average  of  $4.48  for  the  same  period.  By  months  the  decrease 
ranges  from  31  cents  in  July  to  59  cents  in  November. 

Lowering  supports  on  BUTTER  has  increased  consumption.  Last  April,  house¬ 
wives  bought  about  7%  more  butter  than  they  did  any  month  between  last 
November  and  this  January.  They  averaged  to  pay  9.4  cents  a  pound  less  than 
the  November-January  average. 

As  a  result  of  recent  survey,  National  Apple  Institute  “guesses” 
that  the  national  apple  crop  will  be  97,450,000  bushels.  Final 
USDA  estimate  of  last  year’s  crop  was  92,584,000  bushels. 

This  year  the  June  “guesstimate”  in  New  England  is  6,600,000  bu.;  last  year, 
7,809,000.  New  York  is  14,370,000;  last  year,  13,120,000. 

FARMER  CONTROL:  Secretary  Benson  recently  announced  changes 

intended  to  strengthen  local  control  by  farm¬ 
ers  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (formerly  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration).  Rules  are:  1.  There  will  be  annual  elections 
of  committees.  2.  A  fanner  cannot  serve  more  than  three  consecutive  terms 
on  the  county  committee.  3.  Officials  of  general  farm  organizations  cannot 
serve.  4.  County  committeemen  cannot  serve  as  employees  in  their  own  office. 

HAY  FIRES:  Hay  stored  too  wet  can  cause  spontaneous  combustion.  Le- 

gumes  stored  where  moisture  is  over  25%  are  dangerous. 
Grass  is  dangerous  where  moisture  is  over  30%. 

You  can  test  the  temperature  by  making  a  probe,  using  %-inch  pipe,  10  feet 
long  with  a  hard  wood  point.  Drive  this  into  the  hay  and  drop  the  thermometer 
down  the  pipe.  TEMPERATURE  OF  150°  F.  IS  DANGEROUS.  If  it  gets  to  185° 
better  have  the  fire  department  pumper  on  hand  and  remove  the  hay.  If  any 
water  is  used  you  of  course  will  have  to  remove  all  the  wet  hay. 

Where  the  temperature  gets  to  210°,  hay  is  almost  sure  to  ignite. 

WHEAT:  Many  northeastern  farmers  grow  no  wheat  but  the  price  sup- 

port-control  story  on  wheat  is  of  interest  to  them  because  it 
indicates  what  will  happen  to  other  farm  products  if  high  supports  are  con¬ 
tinued.  Controls  are  getting  tougher! 

The  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1955  is  55,000,000  acres  (7,000,000  acres  less 
than  last  year).  Last  year’s  acreage  decrease  was  from  78,000,000  to  62,000,000. 
July  23  is  the  date  when  wheat  growers  will  vote  for  or  against  allotments.  The 
question  will  be,  do  they  want  90%  of  parity  and  production  controls  or  sup¬ 
ports  at  50%  without  controls?  If  the  vote  is  “yes”  as,  of  course,  it  undoubtedly 
will  be,  wheat  growers  this  year  will  be  required  to  comply  with  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  on  all  supported  crops  in  order  to  get  support  prices  on  wheat.  Incident¬ 
ally,  cotton  growers  will  be  faced  with  the  same  problem. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  HISTORY7:  Here  are  some  USDA  figures  on  the 

effect  of  price  supports  on  farm 
prices.  During  the  past  21  years,  prices  of  nonsupported  products  have  aver¬ 
aged  7%  higher  than  prices  of  supported  products  when  compared  to  the 
prices  during  the  base  period.  Income  from  six  so-called  basic  crops  which  are 
supported  at  90%  of  parity  is  concentrated  in  nine  southern  states,  one  mid- 
western  state,  and  two  northwestern  states.  From  coast  to  coast  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  states  receive  more  than  half  of  the  cash  received  for  farm  products 
from  nonsupported  commodities,  and  16  states  get  over  two-thirds  of  their 
cash  receipts  from  nonsupported  products.  It  is  apparent  that  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports  have  received  far  more  credit  than  they  deserve  for  maintaining  farm 
prices  of  farm  products.  — Hugh  Cosline 


J^hgSong  of  the  ilzy  Faijiepjs 

MO  MATTER  how  much  happi- 
ness  or  satisfaction  we  possess, 
each  human  has  at  least  one  peeve 
’bout  which  he  dearly  loves  to 
grieve.  The  nicest  guy  you’ve  ever 
seen,  with  gentle  and  unruffled 
mien,  will  show  an  apoplectic 
stripe  when  he  discusses  his  pet 
gripe.  With  some,  it’s  politicians 
who  don’t  see  things  quite  the  way 
they  do;  for  others,  it  might  be  the 
clime  that  keeps  ’em  stirred  up  all 
the  time;  some  folks  are  members 
of  the  class  which  gets  aroused 
’bout  Johnson  grass,  and  then 
there’s  those  who  blow  their  tops 
when  bugs  start  chewing  on  their 
crops. 

Such  minor  things  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  causing  me  to  go  off  feed;  * 
my  disposition’s  so  sublime,  it 
takes  a  real  serious  crime  to  make 
my  temper  start  to  spoil  and  send 
my  blood  into  a  boil.  My  one  big- 
peeve,  which  really  galls,  is  that 
Mirandy  never  calls  about  some  job  she’s  got  for  me  until  I’m  settled 
’neath  a  tree  or  I’m  just  starting  on  my  way  to  see  how  fishing  is 
today.  If  she’d  just  warn  me  in  advance,  then  I  would  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  plan  an  early-morning  flight  and  do  my  loafing  out  of  sight. 


Guaranteed! 


STRAWBERRIES  next  JUNE 

— or  your  money  back 

SAVE  A  YEAR!  Stem’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  summer  planting.  Plant 
these  vigorous,  well-rooted  strawberries  JJOW  to  assure  first-year  crop. 
You  pick  big  crops  of  these  delicious  berries  next  June  —  or  every 
penny  back!  We  have  an  excellent  supply  of  well-rooted  plants  for 
immediate  delivery.  These  are  premium  quality  plants  —  so  heavy,  so 
vigorous,  they  are  guaranteed  to  thrive  from  the  moment  you  plant  them. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

★  DORSET  ★  FAIRFAX  ★  EDEN  ★  CATSKILL  ★  TEMPLE 


Vigorous  Plants — Strong  Roots  “Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bear’’  quality  •  postpaid 


50 


125  plants 

postpaid  $6.00 

.  ,cl0  0f  each  variety) 
250  plants  (  qq 

postpaid  $10.00 


PLANTS 


ioo 

PLANTS 


200 

PLANTS 


500 

PLANTS 


*3.00  *5.00  *9.00  *16.00 

SPECIAL!  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS  PRICE 

1,000  plants  •  postpaid  $28 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

Supply  Limited!  Rush  Order! 


CH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

CH 

□ 

□ 

'□ 
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ECK  VARIETIES 

FAIRFAX 

CATSKILL 

TEMPLE 

EDEN 

DORSET 

ECK  QUANTITY 
50  plants 
$3.00  p'paid. 

100  plants 
$5.00  p'paid. 

200  plants 
$9.00  p'paid. 

500  plants 
$16.00  p'paid. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  M2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  want  strawberry  crops  next  spring  —  guaran¬ 
teed,  or  my  money  back!  Please  rush  . 

Strawberry  Plants  to: 


Enclosed  is  $. 


NAME 


FAMILY 

□  125  plants 
All  varieties 

□  250  plants 
All  varieties 


GARDEN 

$6 
$10 


ADDRESS 


■ — •  mii  varieties  T  ~  TOWN .  . . . . 


STATE. 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS 


YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 

FREE  OF  DISEASE-BEARING  FLIES! 


AT  A  NEW 
LOW  PRICE 

NOW -ONLY 


POSTPAID 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000 
flies  in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death  by 
the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies. 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollinating 
insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly  from  house  fly  to 
horse  fly — even  irritating  midges — and  draws  them 
like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape  trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar  or 
any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  top 

diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You'll  catch  as  many  as 
20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on  farm, 
dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food  stores, 
markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds— any¬ 
where  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and  a  bother. 

Fly-King  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 
enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


tflax  Scklinf  1k«.  538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  606,  New  York  22,  N.Y, 

- FILL  0UT  AND  MAIL  THIS  coupON  TODAY 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN,  INC. 

538  MADISON  AVE.,  Dept.  606,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  .  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control 

Powder,  sufficient  for  full  season's  use.  I  enclose  $1.75  tor  each  set,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied. 
No  C.O.D.’s  please 

Amount  enclosed  $ . 


Name . . . 
Address. 
City .... 


.Zone . State. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  os  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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This  is  the 

—  / 

antibiotic  preferred 
by  leading 
dairymen  for 

MASTITIS 

AUREOMYCIN 


* 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE  OINTMENT 


Every  time  mastitis  strikes  your  herd,  your  unit  cost  of 
producing  milk  goes  up.  Let  this  “wide-range”  antibiotic, 
AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline,  help  you  put  mastitis 
losses.  AUREOMYCIN  Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion  is 
fast-acting,  long-acting,  highly  effective  against  all  the  organ¬ 
isms  that  commonly  cause  mastitis.  Keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

it  it  it  it  it 

Cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis  and  persistent  chronic  mastitis 
are  always  best  treated  by  your  veterinarian.  Consult  him 
regularly.  Write  for  free  folder  on  mastitis. 

’Trade-Mark 


LEDERLE 

Pearl  River 


LABORATORIES 


AMERICA N 


Cyanamid 


COMPANY 


DIVISION 

New  York 


EIGHT  STEPS  to 


Profitable  Meadows 


ERE  are  eight  practices — based 
on  actual  research  findings  — 
that  will  aid  in  making  legume- 
grass  meadows  more  profitable. 

Forty  years  ago,  Ohio  farmers  con¬ 
sidered  yields  of  from  one  to  two  tons 
an  acre  acceptable.  Today,  although 
state  averages  have  not  increased 
much,  some  farmers  consider  six  or 
seven  tons  a  desirable  goal.  Such  yields 
are  being  attained  rather  often  on  the 
Station  farms.  The  fact  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  not  only  experimentally  but  on 
private  farms  as  well,  attests  to  the 
merits  of  good  management. 

The  Trumbull  County  Experiment « 
Farm  is  a  good  example  of  the  results 
from  rotations  heavily  weighted  with 
highly  productive  meadows.  A  26-cow 
Holstein  herd  at  this  farm  has  aver¬ 
aged  14,000  pounds  of  milk  and  510 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  for  the 
last  3  years.  That  is  nearly  three  times 
the  present  state-wide  average. 


ton  or  more  an  acre  for  each  spray 
used  in  the  control  of  insects. 

Provided  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
insects  are  in  the  field  in  sufficient 
quantities,  first  year  meadows  will 
benefit  from  spraying  for  spittlebugs. 
Likewise,  control  of  leafhoppers  on  any 
age  meadow  where  summer  yellowing 
of  alfalfa  occurs  will  help  make  mea¬ 
dows  more  profitable. 

Q  Harvest  Early 

To  bring  the  greatest  return  in  feed¬ 
ing  value,  meadow  grasses  and  legumes 
should  be  harvested  before  they  have 
passed  their  peak  of  growth.  To  delay 
cutting  too  long  deprives  livestock  of 
highly  digestible  nutrients  which  would 
be  present  more  abundantly  in  choice 
early-cut  forage. 


Rotate  the  Grazing 


Adapt  Drill  for  Band  Seeding 

High  on  the  list  of  profitable  prac¬ 
tices  are  those  which  aid  the  farmer 
in  getting  good  stands  of  legumes  and 
grasses.  This  applies  particularly  to  al¬ 
falfa  in  straight  seedings  or  in  mix¬ 
tures. 

The  few  dollars  it  takes  to  adapt 
drills  for  band  seeding  will  pay  off  in 
seed  saved  and  increased  assurance  of 
good  stands.  Individual  plants  get  off 
to  a  vigorous  start,  thus  enabling  them 
to  survive  unfavorable  conditions  bet¬ 
ter  than  seedlings  from  the  broadcast 
method. 

OTopdress  with 

Phosphate  and  Potash 

High  yielding  meadows  require  large 
amounts  of  minerals.  A  5 -ton  crop  of 
hay  removes  50  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  or  the  same  amount  as  in  100 
bushels  of  corn.  A  like  quantity  of  hay 
removes  150  to  200  pounds  of  potash 
or  2  to  3  times  as  much  as  the  small 
grains  and  several  times  as  much  as 
corn  when  the  stalks  are  left  on  the 
field. 

A  low  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  (12 
per  cent  or  less)  at  a  low  or  moderate 
rate  on  small  grains  will  fail  to  supply 
enough  P:Os  for  them  and- for  one  year 
of  meadow.  (250  lbs.  3-12-12  fertilizer 
contains  30  lbs.  P:0=). 

Higher  analyses  coupled  with  higher 
rates  may  still  be  inadequate  for  more 
than  one  meadow  year.  (400  lbs. 
0-20-10  contains  80  lbs.  P2Os).  The  re¬ 
turn  of  cornstalks  and  a  reasonably 
good  manure  program  will  usually  sup¬ 
ply  the  potash  needs  of  a  1-year 
meadow. 

OMake  Consumption 
Equal  Production 

Meadows  are  most  profitable  when 
production  is  fairly  well  correlated  with 
probable  consumption.  Large  annual 
excesses  to  plow  under  are  questionable. 

Barn  capacity,  farm  size  and  labor 
supply  are  some  of  the  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  limits  of  meadow  production 
on  any  farm.  Because  of  the  high  in¬ 
vestment  needed  for  equipment,  some 
farmers  resort  to  custom  work  and  co¬ 
operative  effort  among  themselves  to 
lessen  each  farm’s  machinery  charge. 

O  Spray  for 

Crop-Damaging  Insects 

Insects  take  an  unwarranted  toll  of 
forage  crops  in  Ohio  each  year.  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Station  has  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  that  yields  may  increase  one-half 


Rotation  grazing  utilizes  forage  more 
completely  than  continuous  grazing 
and  permits  recovery  between  grazing. 
Alfalfa  longevity  is  favored;  better 
quality  pasture  is  available  daily  for 
animals.  More  vigorous  alfalfa  offers 
greater  “drought  insurance”  for  sum¬ 
mer  pasture. 

Rotation  grazing  becomes  more 
worthwhile  as  land  becomes  a  more 
limiting  factor.  The  more  specialized 
the  grazing,  the  more  completely  the 
forage  is  utilized. 

OKeep  Soil  at 

Near  Neutrality 

Long  time  tests  at  Wooster  and  sev¬ 
eral  outlying  farms  have  proved  that 
inadequate  liming  is  false  economy.  A 
soil  reaction  test  of  approximately  pH 
7.0  is  quite  satisfactory  for  most 
legume-grass  meadows  and  pastures. 
Although  there  is  little  danger  of  over¬ 
liming,  you  should  know  your  soil. 

When  lime  is  needed,  consider  it  as 
a  deposit  toward  good  soil  productivity. 

O  Long-Lay  Meadows 
Boost  Yields 

On  farms  where  heavy  forage  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  necessity,  long-lay  mea¬ 
dows  increase  the  possibility  of  profit. 
The  wide  range  of  choice  provided  by 
alfalfa,  alfalfa-grass,  and  alfalfa- 
Ladino-grass  mixtures  permits  inten¬ 
sive  grassland  culture  anywhere  in 
Ohio.  Red  clover  is  less  useful  as  it  is 
a  biennial  and  largely  disappears  after- 
one  year  of  hay. 

Yields  of  perennial  meadow  plants 
tend  to  increase  in  yield  after  the  first 
year.  Good  management  and  adequate 
fertilization  are  essential  if  these  larg¬ 
er  yields  are  to  be  maintained  over  a 
period  of  years.  —  From  “Ohio  Farm 
and  Home  Research 
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GOOD 

SHEEP 


GOOD  LAND 

ONE  of  the  more  important  sheep¬ 
raising  families  in  New  York  State 
is  the  VanVleet  family  who  live  near 
Lodi  in  Seneca  County.  The  founder 
was  Fred  VanVleet  who  died  in  1936. 

My  experience  with  this  family  dates 
back  to  1918  when  I  was  working  for 
Cornell  University.  My  sheep  work 
caused  me  to  visit  this  64-acre  farm 
near  Lodi  where  Fred  and  his  four 
young  boys  —  Lawrence,  Roy,  Frank 
and  Tom — were  getting  nicely  started 
in  the  business  of  breeding  registered 
Shropshire  sheep.  Some  of  the  ewes 
were  housed  in  an  old  farm  house 
which  had  been  remodeled  as  a  sheep 
fold. 

In  1924  I  again  visited  the  VanVleets. 
On  this  trip  I  found  the  VanVleets  on  a 
different  farm  of  230  acres — the  most 
highly  assessed  farm  in  the  Town  of 
Covert  which  had  been  purchased  in 
1920 — plus  45  acres  which  were  rented. 
The  Shropshires  had  increased  to  160 
head.  Soon  after  my  visit,  the  American 
AGRICULTURIST  carried  my  write-up  of 
this  farm  and  family  under  the  caption 
—“Good  She^p  And  Good  Farming” 
which  brought  out  the  idea  that  good 
sheep  and  good  land  go  together  and 
that  usually  the  better  the  farming  the 
better  the  sheep.  Also,  that  the  plow 
is  the  great  health  preserver  of  sheep, 
an  idea  somewhat  opposed  to  the  scav¬ 
enger  conception  of  sheep  husbandry. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1954  I  again 
visited  the  VanVleet  enterprise.  I  found 
two  of  the  original  boys,  Lawrence  and 
Roy,  on  the  old  farm.  Stanley,  a  son 
of  Lawrence  lives  on  an  adjoining  farm 
and  is  a  part  of  the  firm.  Lawrence’s 
son  Dave  works  for  the  older  men; 
John,  another  son,  is  still  in  school; 
Tom  has  a  farm  of  his  own  nearby. 

The  late  Fred  VanVleet  has  11  grand¬ 
children  and  9  great  grandchildren.  In 
approximate  figures,  the  number  of 
ewes  owned  by  Lawrence,  Roy  and 
Stanley  is :  150  Shropshires,  85  Suf- 
folks,  55  Hampshires,  20  Oxfords.  Stan¬ 
ley  also  has  160  grades.  They  raise 
around  60  acres  of  beans;  wheat,  65; 
oats,  120;  corn,  35  and  barley,  15  acres. 
They  are  using  considerable  brome- 
grass  instead  of  timothy  as  it  is  more 
palatable,  finer  and  leafier. 

Lawrence  has  been  supervisor  of  his 
town  for  14  years,  but  resigned  on 
April  1,  1954  due  to  his  health.  He  has 
occupied  a  unique  position  among 
public  office  holders.  He  has  placed  the 
holding  of  public  office  on  a  high  plane. 
In  contrast  to  some  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  present  period  of  time,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  after  winning 
an  election  to  office — “The  only  thing 
that  I  regret  is  that  the  other  fellow 
had  to  be  disappointed.” 

The  VanVleets  bring  market  lambs 
to  the  well-known  *  Schuyler  County 
Lamb  Pool.  Last  fall  some  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  VanVleet  family  ac¬ 
companied  the  lambs.  —  Mark  Smith , 
Burdett,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

SKIM  MILK  FOlt  PItiS 

For  growing  fattening  pigs,  6  to  10 
pounds  of  skim  milk  or  buttermilk 
Per  head  daily  will  supply  enough  pro¬ 
tein  to  balance  grain  rations  fed  in 
dry  lot.  If  your  farm  is  located  near  a 
dairy  or  a  dairy  processing  plant,  don’t 
forget  that  their  waste  products  may 
be  valuable.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  is  usually 
Worth  about  %  the  price  of  1  bushel 
°f  corn. — Warren  F.  Brannon. 


YOU’LL  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Take  a  close  look  at  a  handful  of  silage  cut  by  the 
Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  and  you’ll  notice  the  silage 
is  cut  to  exceptionally  uniform,  short  lengths— the 
kind  that  packs  tighter  in  the  silo,  sealing  out  air  and 
reducing  spoilage. 

You’ll  notice,  too,  that  the  silage  is  clean  cut— less 
shredding  and  tearing  of  the  forage,  less  jagged  cutting. 
Naturally,  the  clean-cutting  action  of  the  Dearborn 
Forage  Harvester  saves  power.  This  means  you  can  chop 
faster  in  heavy  yielding  hybrids. 

UP  TO  15  TONS  PER  HOUR 

Not  only  can  you  chop  silage  that  keeps  better  with  the 
v  Dearborn  Forage  Harvester— you  also  get  the  job  done 
quicker,  with  less  work  and  fewer  delays  in  the  field. 
Due  to  the  improved  feeding,  chopping  and  blowing 
action,  the  crop  flows  through  smoothly  at  a  fast  clip 
—  up  to  15  tons  per  hour. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  more  outstanding  features 
of  the  Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  — advantages  that 
you’ll  appreciate  when  you  put  this  advanced  field 
chopper  to  work  in  your  fields.  So  find  out  more  .  .  . 

SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham,  Michigan 


CUTS  SILAGE  THAT 

keeps  better 


★  unmatched  for  uniformity  of  cut 
★  packs  tighter 
★  less  molding  and  spoilage 

it  sweeter,  more  palatable  silage  — 

stock  eat  it  better,  show  bigger  gains 


Sure-grip,  positive  feed.  Ribbed  and  spiked  feed  rolls 
grip  the  forage  under  tension— provide  positive  feeding 
of  both  light  and  heavy  crops.  Feed  rolls  are  mounted 
close  to  the  cylinder,  giving  a  more  uniform  cut. 


Sharp-shear  cylinder  cut.  Spiral  knives  cut  with 
a  sharp  scissors-like  action  that  saves  power.  Large 
throat  area  and  wide  17-inch  cutting  width  for  big 
chopping  capacity.  Long-wearing  knives  can  be  easily 
sharpened,  adjusted  or  replaced. 


DEARBORN  FORAGE  HARVESTER 
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FRIENDSHIP  Shortens  Distances 

By  MARTHA  E.  LEIGHTON 

Assistant  4-H  Club  Leader,  New  York  State 


0EOPLE  in  foreign  countries  who 
have  formed  their  impressions 
of  America  from  Hollywood 
movies  have  received  plenty  of 
surprises  in  the  past  5  years.  They  have 
come  to  know  some  real,  genuine  young- 
men  and  women  from  New  York  State 
farms  who  came  not  just  to  visit,  but 
to  live  with  them  and  work  with  them. 

New  York  has  sent  12  such  young 
people  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  more  will  be  going  in  the  future. 
They  go  to  learn  more  about  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  way  of  life  to  increase 
their  own  understanding  of  them.  And 
their  hosts  in  other  lands  learn  about  us 
from  them.  So  it  really 
works  both  ways. 

Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  these  young 
people — the  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange 
delegates  —  or  read  let¬ 
ters  they  have  written 
of  their  experiences.  If 
not,  this  program  for 
better  international  un¬ 
derstanding  is  worth 
knowing  more  about. 

Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Bob  Mason  of 
Wayne  County,  a  young 
farmer  who  returned  just 
a  short  time  ago  from 
a  7-month’s  assignment 
in  Chile.  An  unsolicited 
letter  from  Alfredo 
Delano  of  Santiago, 

Chile,  who  served  as 
Bob's  interpreter,  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  “a  man 
who  has  known  how  to 
captivate  the  affection 
and  respect  of  all  those 
who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him  in  this 
country.” 

Bob  is  one  of  the 
twelve  former  New  York 
State  4-H  Club  members 
who  have  taken  part  in 
this  program.  They  have 
lived,  worked  and  played 
with  the  farm  families  of  their  host 
countries.  They  have  learned  much 
about  their  customs,  their  traditions, 
and  their  way  of  life,  He  is  one  of 
twelve  who  have  returned  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  friendship  and  a  keener  un¬ 
derstanding  of  both  the  satisfactions 
and  problems  of  rural  people  in  other, 
countries.  People  who  may  speak  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language,  who  may  have  skin  of 
a  different  color,  but  whose  prayers  for 
peace,  desires,  and  ambitions  are  much 
the  same  as  ours. 

These  twelve  young  people  who  are 
but  one  segment  of  the  395  delegates 
throughout  the  United  States  are: 

Lois  White  Fish — Onondaga  County 
— Netherlands 

Ruth  Rose  Many — Delaware  County 
— Nonvay 

Rodney  Sellen — Cortland  County 
Sweden 

John  Guertze — Albany  County 
— Germany 

Bruce  Ketch — Steuben  County 
— N  ew  Zealand 

Jean  Smith — Onondaga  County 
— Israel 

Robert  Peck — Oneida  County — 

— Greece 

John  Boor — Chemung  County 
— India 

Evelyn  White — Washington  County 
— England  and  Wales 
Robert  Sweetland — Madison  County 
—Denmark 

Edwin  Hadlock — St.  Lawrence  Co. 

— Colombia 


Robert  Mason — Wayne  County 
—Chile 

Four  more  young  people  from  New 
York  State  will  participate  during  1954. 
This  summer,  Martha  Kohl,  Genesee 
County,  will  represent  us  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  and  in  the  fall  Dorothy  Dean  of 
Wayne  County  will  be  in  Australia; 
William  Lampkin,  Montgomery  County, 
to  the  Philippines,  and  Paul  Corwith  of 
Suffolk  County  to  Brazil. 

As  the  name  of  the  program  indi¬ 
cates,  it  is  a  two-way  exchange.  The 
“In  Bound”  phase  has  brought  young 
people  from  45  cooperating  countries 
and  48  farm  families  in  New  York 


State  have  been  hosts  to  18  “In  Com¬ 
ing”  delegates.  These  young  people,  too, 
have  had  fine  experiences,  found  friend¬ 
ships  and  understanding,  but  we  will  let 
them  speak  for  themselves. 

On  his  return  home  Pekka  Hujala 
from  Finland  wrote,  “My  trip  to 
America  was  a  wonderful  experience 
Here  in  Finland,  a  long  way  from 
America,  where  customs  and  systems 
are  different,  we  think  many  times  that 
America  is  a  rich  country,  where  living 
standards  are  high  and  where  people 
have  not  much  work  to  do  or  so  we 
think  in  our  barren  country. —  (It  was 
a  surprise  how  interested  people  are  in 
a  small  country  such  as  Finland)— I 
found  that  the  living  standard  in  the 
United  States  is  much  higher  than  in 
my  own  country,  (twice  as  high),  but 
it  means  not  that  the  people  have  not 
to  work.  The  Americans  work  hard, 
harder  many  times  than  the  people  in 
Europe. — So  they  have  cars  and  re¬ 
frigerators.” 

Gertrud  Schori  from  Switzerland,  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  in  this  way,  as  her  trip 
drew  to  a  close,  “I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  my  time  in  New  York  State. 
Wherever  I  go,  people  are  so  friendly 
and  helpful.  I  might  say  these  are  the 
best  experiences  I  have  had  with  fami¬ 
lies  in  a  foreign  country.  The  only  un¬ 
pleasant  days  so  far  were  when  I  had 
to  say  good-bye  to  my  new  found 
friends.” 

What  of  the  host  families  who  have 
acceptedHlfese  young  people  into  their 


Robert  Mason,  New  York  IFYE  delegate  finds  pictures 
of  American  home  life  of  interest  to  school  children 
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homes?  They  have  been  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  IFYE  member  of  their 
family  as  was  Alfredo  Delano  about 
Bob  Mason. 

Mrs.  Boyd  Oliver  of  Stanley,  New 
York,  says,  “I  am  sure  no  words  can 
express  the  great  pleasure  our  entire 
family  had  while  Pekka  was  with  us. 
In  the  ,three  weeks  he  was  here  he  be¬ 
came  almost  a  part  of  our  family.  In 
fact,  we  all  felt  very  sad  when  he  had 
to  leave.  Our  only  regret  was  that  he 
could  not  stay  longer.” 


This  exchange  is  dedicated  to  the  be- 
lief  that  “understanding”  is  the  foun- 
dation  of  world  peace.  It  is  sponsored 
by  The  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
New  York  State’s  share  in  this  pr0. 
gram  is  financed  entirely  through  con¬ 
tributions.  Contributions  from  4-H 
Club  members,  local  leaders,  4-H  Club 
councils,  4-H  Extension  Federation  and 
friends.  As  such  it  is  truly  a  grassroots 
program  working  for  world  peace. 


Chemi-peeled  Wood 

May  Increase  Your  Woodlot  Value 

By  F.  E.  WINCH,  Jr. 


•  uiNiio  a  iew  aecaaes  ago  an 
pulpwood  in  the  Northeast  was 
sap-peeled  in  the  woods.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  since  the  de¬ 
pression  the  tendency  has  been  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  woods,  mostly  rough  wood 
since  the  labor  supply  is  short  and  the 
sap-peeling  season  is  also.  Yet  peeled 
wood  has  a  great  many  advantages. 
Worthless  bark  is  left  in  the  woods  and 
since  bark  makes  up  10  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  rough  wood,  trucking  costs 
are  lower.  Peeled  wood  loses  weight  by 
evaporation,  and  peeled  wood  is  less 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects  and 
fungi. 

The  use  of  chemicals  to  peel  wood  is 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  bark 
elimination.  It  has  been  used  for  many 
years,  experimentally  in  Canada  and 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  many  pulp  com¬ 
panies  on  their  own  holdings  to  cut 
costs  of  production. 


How  It’s  Hone 

No  special  tools  are  needed  for  the 
job;  a  light  axe,  a  spud  or  broad  tire 
iron,  a  gallon  pail,  a  cheap  3  inch  paint 
brush  with  synthetic  bristles,  and  a 
pair  of  rubber  gloves.  If  available,  a 
Cornell  Tree  Killing  tool  will  do  a  good 
job  on  thin-barked  trees  less  than  10 
inches  in  diameter.  The  chemical,  sodi¬ 
um  arsenite,  a  deadly  poison,  has  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  the  best  so  far,  though  some 
others  give  promise.  This  chemical, 
available  in  commercial  packages, 
should  be  used  at  concentrations  of  2-3 
lbs.  per  gallon.  Liquid  sodium  arsenite 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.00  per 
gallon  and  will  treat  about  20  cords  of 
wood. 

The  job  is  a  simple  one.  During  June, 
July  or  early  August,  while  trees  are 
growing  vigorously  the  bark  will  peel 
easily.  Make  a  girdle  4  to  6  inches 
wide  as  close  to  the  ground  as  conven¬ 
ient,  and  remove  the  bark  by  bumping 
it  off  with  the  back  of  the  axe.  Don’t 
cut  into  the  wood.  Paint  the  freshly 
exposed  wood  with  the  chemical.  Use 
a  little  coloring  in  the  chemical  so  you 
can  see  where  you  have  been.  The 
chemical  travels  rapidly  up  the  tree 
and  in  about  an  hour  the  girdle  will  be 
dry.  Since  the  chemical  does  not  travel 
downward,  the  bark  will  always  re¬ 
main  tight  below  the  treated  area, 
thus  girdle  as  low  as  possible. 

How  (he  Troos  Respond 

The  sapwood  carries  the  liquid  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  The  chemical  is 
taken  up  the  tree  in  this  sap  stream 
and  kills  the  growth  layer  very  rapid¬ 
ly.  Conifers  such  as  red  pine,  white 
pine,  Norway  spruce  and  balsam  fir 
will  turn  brown  in  one  to  three  weeks. 
Beech,  one  of  the  worst  woody  weeds, 
girdles  easily,  dies  quickly  and  the 
bark  falls  off  in  sheets.  Aspen,  iron- 
wood,  elm,  cherry,  and  red  maple  die 
quickly.  Sugar  maple,  basswood  and 
birch  linger  longer  but  peel  well. 

After  the  treated  tree  dies  and  the 
bark  loosens,  the  wood  takes  on  a 
smooth,  hard  surface;  and  the  limbs 
become  brittle,  breaking  off  cleanly 
when  the  tree  is  felled.  Conifers  lose 


moisture  but  hardwoods  do  not.  The 
longer  the  tree  is  left  the  more  easily 
the  bark  conies  off. 

During  the  late  fall  following  treat¬ 
ment  the  conifers  peel  easily,  but  most 
hardwoods  will  require  the  freezing 
and  thawing  weather  of  winter  before 
the  bark  will  loosen  so  that  by  spring 
all  species  will  peel  well  during  moist 
weather.  The  only  species  found  so  far 
that  does  not  respond  favorably  to 
chemi-peeling  is  white  ash. 

Caution.  Use  sodium  arsenite  with 
great  care.  Don’t  allow  farm  livestock 
in  your  woods  for  a  few  weeks  after 
treatment.  Be  careful  with  the  chemi¬ 
cal;  don’t  slop  it  around;  cover  the 
girdle  carefully  with  arsenite  and  it 
will  be  drawn  into  the  wood.  If  slopped 
on  bark,  vegetation  or  wood  it  may  re¬ 
main  available  for  some  time.  Keep  the 
gloves  on  and  don’t  get  the  liquid  in 
your  face  or  eyes. 

Tin*  Possibilities 


In  many  farm  areas  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  the  top  dollar  for  labor 
in  rough  pulpwood — time  is  limited, 
farm  crops  need  attention  and  conse¬ 
quently  little  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  producing  peeled  wood.  With  this 
process  the  cost  of  producing  peeled 
wood  is  at  the  most  10c  for  the  chemi¬ 
cal  and  one  half  hour  labor  for  treat¬ 
ing.  For  this  investment  a  $3.00  or 
$4.00  premium  per  cord  may  be  real¬ 
ized  the  next  fall  or  spring.  Pulpwood 
is  not  the  only  use  of  the  material. 
Pine  and  oak  may  be  used  for  posts 
and  poles  when  treated  with  chemicals 
such  as  pentachlorophenol  or  copper 
naphthenate.  In  fact  chemi-peeling  en¬ 
hances  the  treatability  of  these  woods. 
Another  possibility  not  really  explored 
yet  is  the  marketing  of  fireplace  wood 
that  is  chemi-peeled.  This  wood  is 
clean,  free  of  bark  and  attractive  to 
the  buyer  of  bundles  or  units  of  fire¬ 
place  logs  in  cities  and  gives  promise 
of  helping  to  produce  a  better  market 
for  this  type  of  wood. 


Chemi-peeled  spruce  showing  point  of  op- 
plication.  The  peeling  is  not  effective  be¬ 
low  the  point  of  application. 
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KILL 

FLIES 


By  H.  H.  SCHWARDT 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
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Stable  Fly 


ta  — 


WiSis 


House  Fly 


|ETTER  fly  control  in  the  dairy 
barn  is  a  definite  prospect  now 
that  several  new  organic  phos¬ 
phate  insecticides  have  come  on 
the  market.  Those  now  available  are 
malathion,  d  i  a  z  i  n  o  n,  Dipterex,  and 
Ortho  Fly  Killer. 


Malathion  was  available  in  1953  but 
its  use  was  limited  since  approval  for 
its  use  in  dairy  barns  came  late  in  the 
season.  Tests  at  Cornell  have  shown 
that  malathion  will  control  flies  in  the 
barn  for  about  two  weeks.  Two  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  50%  liquid  material  are 
used  in  100  gallons  of  spray  and  the 
addition  of  20  pounds  of  sugar  makes 
the  spray  more  attractive  and  more 
durable. 


Apply  it  to  the  walls  and  ceiling  like 
DDT  but  keep  tt  out  of  mangers  and 
fountains.  Malathion  has  a  bad  odor  but 
it  doesn’t  get  into  milk.  Analyses  and 
flavor  tests  made  in  1953  were  all  nega¬ 
tive  even  when  the  cows  were  sprayed 
directly.  Spraying  cattle  with  mala¬ 
thion  is  not  recommended  but  if  a  small 
amount  of  spray  gets  on  them  while 
spraying  the  barn,  no  harm  will  result. 

For  continuous  fly  control  repeated 
applications  at  two  week  intervals  will 
be  required.  The  sugar  should  be  used 
only  in  the  first  application.  At  $15.00 
a  gallon,  malathion  seems  an  expensive 
material.  But  a  hundred  gallons  of  fin¬ 
ished  spray,  costing  $32.00  for  mala¬ 
thion  and  sugar,  will  spray  four  50- 
cow  barns,  and  the  cost  for  each  barn, 
therefore,  is  only  $8.00. 


How  to  Use  Bait 

Malathion  in  bait  form  is  available 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  may 
be  sold  in  New  York  before  the  season 
ends.  One  such  bait  now  under  test 
contains  two  per  cent  of  malathion  on 
tobacco  base.  This  is  a  granular  ma¬ 
terial  of  about  the  consistency  of  table 
salt.  It  is  sprinkled  sparingly  on  barn 
floors,  and  flies  that  contact  or  taste 
the  pellets  are  soon  killed.  While  still 
somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage 
malathion  bait  is  worth  trying  if  you 
can  get  it. 

Diazinon,  a  recently  introduced  phos¬ 
phate  fly  spray,  will  stay  on  the  wall 
and  kill  flies  for  at  least  six  weeks  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  approved  for 
dairy  barn  use  but  approval  is  pending. 
It  can  be  used  in  hog  or  beef  barns  or 
in  any  barn  not  housing  milking  cattle. 
Diazinon  also  is  available  in  a  bait  con¬ 
taining  one  per  cent  diazinon  in  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Preliminary  tests  indicate 
that  this  bait  is  highly  effective.  Four 
ounces  will  treat  4,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Diazinon  is  more  than 
twice  as  expensive  as  malathion  but 
since  it  lasts  three  times  as  long  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

In  1953  a  new  fly  killer  known  only 
by  the  code  number  Bayer  L  13/59  was 
introduced  for  experimental  use.  Half  a 
gram  lone  nine-hundredth  of  a  pound) 
°I  L  13/59  in  a  gallon  of  water,  along 
with  a.  little  sugar  for  attractant,  killed 
flies  effectively  when  sprinkled  on  the 
flarn  floor.  Then  workers  at  the  Orlando 
Florida  Laboratory  of  U.S.D.A.  found 


that  a  dry  bait  containing  L13/59  and 
sugar  worked  just  as  well.  This  bait 
soon  will  be  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  “Dipterex”.  The  price  probably 
will  be  moderate  and  use  in  dairy  barns 
will  be  permitted  . 

Ortho  Fly  Killer,  a  water  miscible 
mixture  of  lindane  and  TEPP,  was 
widely  used  in  1953.  While  highly  ef¬ 
fective  this  material  was  also  highly 
poisonous  to  men  and  animals  and 
many  dairymen  hesitated  to  risk  it. 

Loss  Bankrolls 

This  year  Ortho  Fly  Killer  Will  con¬ 
tain  malathion  instead  of  TEPP  and 
will  therefore  be  much  less  dangerous. 
It  still  must  be  handled  with  care  and 
kept  out  of  reach  of  the  children.  The 
new  formulation,'  according  to  its  man¬ 
ufacturer,  will  be  just  as  effective 
against  flies,  but  somewhat  slower  in 
action.  The  cost  is  still  around  a  dollar 
a  four  ounce  bottle,  and  one  bottle  will 
treat  a  medium  sized  barn  once.  The 
label  recommends  daily  applications 
for  about  a  week  and  then  twice  week¬ 
ly  applications.  The  material  is  diluted 
with  100  parts  of  water  and  sprinkled 
on  the  barn  floor. 

Space  sprays  and  aerosols  are  useful 
for  temporarily  cleaning  the  flies  out  of 
a  barn.  Most  of  these  materials  are 
based  on  pyrethrum,  alethrin,  or  a  thi¬ 
ocyanate.  They  will  kill  flies  present  at 
the  time  of  spraying  but  provide  no 
residual  effect.  Used  daily  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  good  barn  sanitation,  the 
space  sprays  or  aerosols  will  provide 
satisfactory  fly  control. 

No  system  of  chemical  fly  control 
will  be  highly  successful  if  fly  breeding- 
areas  are  not  regularly  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  up.  Manure  that  stands  in  the 
barn  or  barn  yard  for  a  week  at  a  time 
will  produce  flies  faster  than  any 
chemical  can  kill  them.  Cleaning  the 
barn  daily  and  spreading  or  hauling 
away  manure  twice  a  week  must  be  a 
part  of  routine  management  if  good  fly 
control  is  to  be  obtained. 


FARMING  BOCKS 
AND  SHOALS 

Crop  and  Animal  Yields 


No.  3  of  a  Series 

It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  produce  a 
poor  crop  as  a  good  one;  nearly  as 
much  to  keep  a  low  producing  cow  as 
a  profitable  one. 

A  good  guidepost  is  that  a  farm 
should  produce  at  a  rate  better  than 
average  for  the  area.  You,  of  course, 
will  need  to  know  what  is  average  so 
you  can  compare. 

Ways  to  increase  crop  yields  include 
good  seed,  heavier  fertilization,  better 
seed  bed  preparation  and  control  of 
weeds,  diseases  and  insects. 

In  the  case  of  production  from  ani¬ 
mals,  you  can  buy  or  breed  individuals 
with  the  inherited  capacity  to  produce. 
You  can  feed  them  well,  house  them 
comfortably,  and  keep  them  healthy. 


liens 


for 


July-  •  \iioiist 


Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks — your  gasoline-powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  new  Tydol 
Ethyl  with  SKY  HIGH  power.  Switch  to  Tydol 
and  hitch  up  all  your  horsepower. 


Make  Insect  Control  a  Regular  Practice 

Today  there’s  a  control  for  almost  every  bug  on  your  farm.  Ex¬ 
perts  advise  that  you  learn  to  know  the  insects  that  do  most  dam¬ 
age  to  your  products — that  you  keep  informed  on  the  latest 
insecticide  improvements — that  you  make  insect  control  a  regular 
practice.  Don’t  wait  till  the  bugs  hit  you. 


Sign  for  Top  Car  Performance 

New  VEEDOL  10-30  in  your  crankcase  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  motor  oil. 
New  VEEDOL  10-30  gives  you  Highest  Octane 
Performance  and  Greater  Gasoline  Mileage — 
up  to  40  more  miles  per  tankful  of  gasoline. 
That’s  because  New  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil 
reduces  oil  drag — reduces  octane-robbing  car¬ 
bon  deposits — keeps  your  engine  clean,  keeps 
it  young! 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank;  1.  It  saves  oil 
— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel — by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements— rby  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses — save  money — with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulso 


San  Francisco 


(438)  1 O 
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Here's  Why 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADERS 


Heavy  hitch-  f  rame 


Side  frames,  cross  frames, 
and  side  braces  are  of 
heavy  angle  iron 
securely  joined  to  make 
up  a  long-lived  frame. 


Heavy  armored  steel 
side-flares  and  arch¬ 
pipe  protect  sides 
and  beaters  —  prevent 
sides  from  bulging. 


Heavy-  duty  steel  axle 


All  three  beaters 
run  on  draft-  and 
wear-reducing  roller 
bearings.  Beaters 
are  driven  through 
long-lived  hardened 
steel  roller  chain. 


WHEN  you  choose  a  John 
Deere,  you  are  getting  a 
spreader  that  has  extra  strength  in 
every  unit — one  that  will  last  longer 
and  do  a  better  job  at  a  lower  cost 
per  year. 

The  heavy  frame  with  angle  iron 
ribs,  armored  steel  side-flares,  and 
heavy  arch-pipe  over  the  beaters 
mean  the  John  Deere  will  take  the 


punishment  of  mechanical  loading 
and  fast  tractor  speeds  for  many 
years  to  come.  These,  and  many 
more  long-life  features,  make  a 
John  Deere  today’s  biggest  spread¬ 
er  value. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for 
complete  details  on  the  Regular 
70-Bushel  Model  “L,”  or  the  King 
Size  PTO  120-Bushel  Model  “N” 
Spreader  next  time  you  are  in  town. 


The  120-Bushel,  Power-Driven  Model  "N” 
Spreader,  shown  above,  will  save  trips  to  the  field, 
save  fuel,  and  save  time  at  the  loader. 


The  Ground-Driven,  70-Bushel  Model  '’L,"-&fciown  here, 
is  a  long-time  favorite  of  feeders  and  dairymen  every¬ 
where. 


SD«0UfT°ERMU« 
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Setter  tyieCcU 


CORN  is  a  crop  capable  of  producing 
more  feed  on  an  acre  in  the  form 
of  digestible  nutrients  than  any  other 
crop.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  better  varieties,  but  on 
-many  farms  the  thing  which  limits  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  lack  of  plant  food.  Corn 
has  been  spoken  of  as  a  crop  with  a 
giant  appetite,  particularly  for  nitro¬ 
gen. 

Much  more  fertilizer  is  applied  when 
planting  corn  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  best  results  come 
from  applying  part  of  the  nitrogen  at 
planting  tune  and  part  as  a  side-dress¬ 
ing.  Corn  which  is  light  green  or  yellow 
in  color  any  time  during  the  growing 
season  is  suffering  from  lack  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  even  that  which  looks  healthy 
will  produce  more  if  it  is  side-dressed 
about  the  time  of  last  cultivation. 

The  following  recommendations  as  to 
material  and  amounts  to  apply  as  a 
side-dressing  for  corn  are  made  by 
Winston  Way,  Vermont  Extension 
Agronomist. 

1.  Ammonium  nitrate  at  150  pounds 
per  acre. 

2.  Sodium  nitrate  at  300  pounds  per 
acre. 


whether  or  not  our  method  of  getting 
lime  to  farmers  is  not  at  fault. 

7.  I  am  a  potato  grower  and  can’t 
use  lime  in  the  rotation  because  it  en¬ 
courages  potato  scab. 

8.  Lime  doesn’t  cost  much,  so  maybe 
it  isn’t  worth  much. 

9.  My  banker  will  loan  me  money  to 
buy  fertilizer  because  I  can  get  returns 
in  one  season.  But  if  I  wanted  to  bor¬ 
row  to  buy  lime,  it  would  take  at  least 
2  years  to  repay  the  loan. 

10.  My  fertilizer  salesman  told  me  1 
could  get  quicker  returns  if  I  put  my 
money  in  fertilizer  instead  of  in  lime. 

These  ten  reasons  are  samples  which 
I  have  picked  up  over  the  past  20  years 
in  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Illi¬ 
nois,  New  York,  and  New  Hampshire. 
(If  any  reader  can  think  of  other  rea¬ 
sons  why  farmers  don’t  use  enough 
lime,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 
- Roy  L.  Donahue,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agronomy,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 


MARYLAND  DAIRYMEN 
MUST  TEST  FOR 
RRU4  ELLOS1S 


3.  Ammonium  sulphate  at  250  pounds 
per  acre. 

4.  Urea  fertilizer  at  110  pounds  per 
acre. 

If  you  are  looking  tfor  a  good  yield 
of  top-quality  corn  this  year  and  you 
are  undecided  about  using  nitrogen 
side-dressing,  don’t  put  it  off — put  it  on 
and  make  your  corn  perk  up  its  ears. 

—  A. a.  — 

WHY  HAS  LIME  FAILED? 

OST  farmers  are  sold  on  the  use 
of  complete  fertilizers  to  increase 
crop  yields.  Not  so  with  lime. 

Why  is  this  true?  I  have  talked  the 
problem  over  with  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  agronomists  over  the  country  and 
still  cannot  come  up  with  a  good  an¬ 
swer.  Here  are  some  of  the  apswers 
I  have  gotten  when  I  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  don’t  farmers  use  enough 
lime?” 

1.  The  results  with  lime  are  slow 
and,  therefore,  not  as  spectacular  as 
with  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

2.  The  superphosphate  contains 
more  calcium  than  it  does  phosphorus, 
so  I  get  enough  lime  in  this  way. 

3.  Lime  seldom  comes  when  I  want 
it.  The  college  tells  me  to  put  it  on  6 
months  before  I  seed  down. 

4.  It  is  too  much  work  for  me  to 
spread  lime  and  when  I  hire  the  job 
done,  the  big  truck  can’t  get  over  my 
land  uniformly. 

5.  I  don’t  believe  I  need  lime  (even 
though  a  soil  test  had  not  been  made). 

6.  I  have  seen  so  much  lime  piled  in 
barns  and  in  fields,  that  I  wonder 


IRRIGATING  POTATOES 

According  to  Arthur  Pratt  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  some  irrigation  trials  on  potatoes 
on  upland  soil  in  New  York  State  gave 
the  results  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

An  irrigation  system  for  potatoes  is 
a  long-time  investment.  It  is  essential 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  water  be 
available.  A  farm  pond  is  often  the 
source  of  supply  and  the  cost  of  this 
can  be  partly  charged  to  other  items 
such  as  fire  protection,  water  for  live¬ 
stock,  and  recreation. 


Dairymen  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
will  be  required  under  a  new  regula¬ 
tion  to  place  their  herds  (this  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  beef  cattle)  under  one  of  two 
state  brucellosis  control  plans  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Similar  regulations 
are  almost  certain  to  come  in  all  north¬ 
eastern  states  in  the  near  future. 

In  Maryland,  owners  who  put  their 
herds  under  Plan  A  must  have  all 
cattle  tested  by  January  1,  1955,  and 
all  animals  found  infected  must  be 
slaughtered  immediately.  At  least  one 
test  must  be  completed  by  November  1. 
Under  Plan  B,  the  tests  must  also  be 
made  by  January  1  but  infected  ani¬ 
mals  need  not  be  removed  immediately. 
It  was  felt  that  considerable  hardship 
would  result  if  all  dairymen  were  re¬ 
quired  to  adopt  Plan  A.  After  January 
1,  1956  only  Plan  A  will  be  acceptable 
in  Maryland. 

Regulations  provide  that  all  infected 
animals  be  identified  with  an  ear  tag 
branded  with  a  “B”  on  the  left  jaw. 
Owners  must  pay  the  expenses  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  accredited  veterinarian  draw 
blood  samples.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  program  for  calfhood  vaccination 
and  owners  also  must  pay  veterinari¬ 
ans  who  do  this  job.  Indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  are  to  be  continued  for 
slaughtered  cattle,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
adjustment  in  indemnity  rates  as  the 
program  progresses. 

—  A.  a.  — 

SEVEN  RULES 

The  following  rules  for  managing 
electric  fences  sent  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Insti’uction  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  are  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council. 

1.  Connect  electric  fence  controller 
to  power  source  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed. 

2.  Use  only  one  controller  to  ener¬ 
gize  a  continuous  fence. 

3.  Do  not  use  indoor  controllers  out¬ 
doors. 

4.  Provide  lightning  protectors  and 
good  ground  connections. 

5.  Indentify  fences,  especially  near 
buildings  and  public  roads  with  prom¬ 
inent  signs. 

6.  Use  insulated  gate  grips. 

7.  Teach  children  not  to  tamper  or 
play  with  electric  fences. 


Year 

Number  of 
Places  Tested 

Irrigated 

Not 

Irrigated 

Increase  Due 
to  Irrigation 

1949 

5  counties 

510  bu. 

416  bu. 

94  bu. 

1950 

4  counties 

456  bu. 

376  bu. 

80  bu. 

1951 

6  counties 

392  bu. 

354  bu. 

38  bu. 
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MORE  SWALLOWS 

OU  recently  told  of  the  scarcity  of 
barn  swallows  in  some  localities  of 
New  York  state.  We  have  noted  an  in- 
ci-ease  here,  rather  than  a  scarcity. 
Last  summer  I  often  counted  30  swal¬ 
lows  on  the  wire  near  our  house, 
where  in  previous  summers  there  were 
never  more  than  a  dozen. 

This  summer  there  are  many  swal¬ 
lows  around  our  place.  My  husband 
says  they  flew  around  the  tractor  all 
day  when  he  was  plowing  a  piece  of 
heavy  sod,  and  the  tractor  stirred  up 
a  lot  of  insects  from  the  grass.  Last 
Wednesday,  we  vaccinated  our  pullets 
from  the  range  houses.  Swallows 
swooped  around  us  continually.  Once 
we  saw  a  swallow  swoop  low  and  pick 
up  a  feather  which  the  whole  flock 
used  as  a  “handkerchief”  in  a  sky  ver¬ 
sion  of  “drop  the  handkerchief”  game. 

We  have  found  swallows  adaptable 
as  to  nesting  sites.  After  one  big  cow 
barn  burned  one  winter,  the  swallows 
which  had  nested  there  the  previous 
summer,  built  on  the  inside  walls  of  a 
nearby  concrete  culvert  for  several 
years  until  we  built  a  shed  and  other 
buildings  where  they  now  nest.  I  have 
read  that  before  the  white  man  came 
to  these  parts,  barn  swallows  nested  in 
trees  but  took  to  barns  as  soon  as  they 
were  built  by  the  pioneers.  Of  course 
swallows  find  a  great  concentration  of 
insects  around  barns.  Do  you  suppose 
that  using  a  heavy  concentration  of 
poison  sprays  to  kill  off  flies  around 
barns  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
swallow  population  in  some  parts? 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  other  farm 
folks,  including  the  editor,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  bird  population  of  our 
state.— Mrs.  M.B.,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  ANCESTORS 

My  husband  prefers  American  agri¬ 
culturist  to  any  other  farm  paper  and 
I  enjoy  all  parts  of  it.  I  especially  en¬ 
joy  “Walking  The  Broad  Highway”  as 
I  know  the  Owego-Newark  Valley  ter¬ 
ritory.  I  am  one  of  the  Lawrence  family 
of  Owego-Newark  Valley  Road.  H. 
Franklin  Lawrence,  who  spent  his  life 
there,  was  my  father’s  brother.  Dr. 
Eastman  and  Dr.  Knapp  were  my 
Aunt’s  (Frank’s  wife’s  doctors  for 
years.  Papa  was  a  Civil  War  Veteran, 
then  helped  build  the  D.L.  &  W.  Rail- 
Road.  He  cut  through  the  narrows  just 
outside  Owego  on  the  way  to  Nichols 
for  the  railroad  and  highway,  then 
came  on  to  Livingston  County  where  he 
met  Mama. 

My  husband  was  born  in  the  Town  of 
Aurelius,  Cayuga  County.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  John  M.  Morse,  son  of 
Samuel  Finley  Breeze  Morse,  (inventor 
of  Morse  code).  He  owned  the  farm  at 
the  end  of  Free  Bridge  and  on  both 
sides  of  Seneca  River  (now  the  Barge 
Canal).  He  set  out  the  first  commercial 
orchard  in  New  York  State.  At  one 
time  he  had  over  175  acres  of  orchard, 
75  of  which  were  pears.  He  barrelled 
them,  sent  them  by  boat  to  New  York 
via  Erie  Canal,  then  shipped  them  to 
England  for  $28.00  per  bbl.,  a  good 
price  over  100  years  ago.  He  brought 
back  a  boatload  of  groceries  and  bolts 
of  cloth  and  clothing  to  last  a  year.  My 
husband’s  father  was  a  telegraph  op¬ 
erator  all  his  life. — Mrs.  E.L.M.,  N.Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

We  must  never  forget  that  wasteful 
government  can  ruin  a  country  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  war.” 

— Rouses  Point,  (N.  Y.)  Country  man 


HOW  TO  PICK  A  SON-IN-LAW 


IF  AN  African  tribesman  has  a  marriageable  daughter,  the  problem  of  be¬ 
coming  a  father-in-law  is  very  simple:  he  sells  the  girl  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Maybe  a  comely  lass  will  net  her  dad  three  or  four  cows,'  a  dozen  sheep  and 
a  milk  goat.  Anyway,  a  daughter  is  a  good  business  proposition  in  Africa. 

In  this  country  things  are  different.  The  daughter  picks  the  son-in-law.  A 
pretty  young  girl  is  a  giddy  creature  who  is  satisfied  if  a  young  man  has  well 
oiled  curly  hair,  a  sleek  automobile  and  a  large  vocabulary.  If  a  girl  ever  needs 
help,  she  needs  it  when  she  is  selecting  a  husband. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  assure  every  father  that  he  is  the  one  who  should 
guide  his  daughter  in  picking  out  his  son-in-law. 

First,  if  you  disapprove  of  your  daughter’s  boy  friend,  brag  on  the  chap. 
Tell  your  daughter  you  are  hoping  and  praying  you  will  have  him  for  a  son- 
in-law.  First  thing  you  know,  the  spunky  girl  will  yell,  “Nobody’s  going  to  tell 
me  who  I’m  going  to  marry!” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  really  approve  of  the  young  man,  knock  him. 
Squawk  about  his  big  Adam’s  apple,  his  bad  table  manners  and  his  shady 
ancestry.  Your  daughter  will  get  so  angry  she’ll  marry  him  in  spite  of  Hades 
and  high  water. 

The  love  bug  bites  hard,  and  some  cases  are  pretty  hard  to  break.  But  I 
urge  every  father  never  to  give  up  if  he  feels  what  he  is  doing  is  best  for  his 
daughter.  When  daughter  and  her  beau  are  sitting  on  the  sofa  holding  hands, 
one  excellent  method  of  making  an  impression  on  the  lad  is  for  the  old  man 
to  creep  into  the  living  room  carrying  an  empty  valise.  Pop  says  to  the  boy 
friend,  “Look  at  my  butterfly  collection — been  catching  butterflies  for  years.” 

Daughter’s  beau  peers  into  the  empty  grip  while  Pop  pulls  out  imaginary 
butterflies  for  him  to  look  at.  “Isn’t  this  yellow  one  a  beaut?  Here’s  a  spotted 
one.” 

Then  Pop  suddenly  looks  up  at  the  ceiling.  “There  goes  another  one!”  He 
leaps  after  the  nonexistent  butterfly  and  chases  it  around  the  room,  finally 
bringing  it  between  thumb  and  forefinger  to  be  placed  in  the  valise  with  the 
other  specimens. 

By  this  time  the  glassy-eyed  young  man  has  his  hat  in  hand.  He  doesn’t 
want  a  father-in-law  who  is  that  far  off  his  rocker. 
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BRUSH  KILLER  32 


THE  BEST  BRUSH  KILLER  AHTWHERE 

"The  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T*  It’s  got 
super-killing  power  —  but  kills  only  where  you  aim  it! 

''A  clean  farm  is  a  productive  farm. 
That’s  what  I  found  out  when  I 
started  using  Weedone  Brush  Killer 
32.  It  kills  bramble  and  brush — 
makes  productive  pasture  out  of 
land  the  stock  couldn’t  use.  It 
clears  fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  roadsides  of  noxious  brush  that 
robs  nearby  crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to 
harmful  insects.  It  clears  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds.  And  it 
kills  dormant  plants  just  as  well  as  growing  plants.” 


FOR  ORCHARDS  ...  TO  PROTECT  PICKERS  AGAINST  POISON  IVY 


Pickers  will  work  for  you  willingly,  safely  if  you  clean  out  poison 
ivy  before  harvest.  The  sod  floor  quickly  gets  infested  with  poison 
ivy,  but  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills  it  right  out  to  the  root  tips, 
and  without  harming  grasses.  Varieties  other  than  Winesap  are  not 
affected  by  this  low-volatile  brush  killer  unless  it  is  sprayed  directly  on  them . 


KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS 

Brambles  (blackberry,  raspberry), 
poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  choke  cherry, 
certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines, 
wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  aijd  many  others,  as  well  as 
thistles,  knapweed,  ray  less  golden- 
rod  and  other  perennial  weeds. 


Kill  brush  and  stumps  any  time  of  the  year  with  WEEDONE  Brush  Killer  32. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  Ambler,  Pa. .  sues,  calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


f~ChemicelT"l 


T  Procetse*  | 
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WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


Is  available  at  all  G.L.F. 


Service  Agencies 

Co*op  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Pasturgro  pays  you  twice 


BUY  AT  THE 


Pasturgro  applied  now  gives  you  earlier  growth  in 
spring  for  a  longer  grazing  period  .  .  .  and  strength¬ 
ens  pastures  for  winter  survival. 

Pasturgro  assures  more  nutritious  feed  for 
faster  gains  and  greater  production.  That’s  because 
this  special  pasture  plant  food  contains  extra 
growth  elements  for  grasses  and  legumes. 

The  many  plant  foods  in  Pasturgro  are  Chemi¬ 
cally-Hitched — fused  together  by  an  exclusive 
process  developed  in  Swift’s  research  laboratory. 
As  a  result,  each  grain  of  Pasturgro  furnishes  a 
balanced  diet. 

Chemically-Hitched  Pasturgro  is  easy  to 
handle,  too  .  .  .  consistently  uniform  and  dry — 
drills  accurately  in  any  type  equipment. 

This  fall ...  all  year  ’round . . .  make 
it  your  pasture  plant  food. 

The  distinctive  color  tells 
you  it’s  Pasturgro.  Look 
for  it  in  the  green  plaid  bag 
.  .  .  sold  exclusively  by 
Swift’s  Authorized  dealers 
or  agents. 

SIGN  OF  THE  RED  STEER 


You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much. . . 


MORTON  MINEBAMZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  good 
health  ...  a  good  calf  crop  . . . 
and  peak  milk  production,  your 
dairy  cattle  need  plenty  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
Morton’s  T-M  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  .  .  helps  con¬ 
vert  more  of  the  nutrients  cows 
eat  into  rich,  wholesome  milk. 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


Connecticut’s  Young  Sire  Program 

By  F.  P.  SHANNON,  Assistant  Extension  Dairyman 


EXPERIENCE  in  selecting  sires  for 
use  in  artificial  breeding  has  given  us 
some  very  useful  information.  We  now 
know  that  a  bull  proven  good  in  one 
herd  will  not  always  prove  good  in  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding.  Why?  The  environment 
under  which.,  the  daughters  of  the  sire 
made  their  records  cannot  be  purchased 
with  the  sire.  Also,  the  daughters  of  a 
sire  used  in  artificial  breeding  produce 
in  many  different  herds  under  many 
different  environment  conditions. 

That  raises  the  question  of  why  not 
prove  young  sires  in  artificial  breeding 
associations?  That  is  just  what  the 
sire  selection  committees  are  doing  in 
Connecticut.  Here’s  how  they  select  the 
sires  to  be  proven  in  this  way: 

There  are  two  general  types  of  young 
bulls  purchased  for  proving  under  ar¬ 
tificial  breeding  conditions.  The  first 
type  we  call  the  analyzed  young  bull 
or  the  formula  bull.  The  young  bull  to 


A.B.  proven  Sire  #1 


Bull  to  be  proven 

100  or  more  daus. 

Dam  #1 

be  purchased  has  a  pedigree  as  follows : 

Sire  No.  3  should  be  a  sire  proven 
good  in  artificial  breeding  with  at  least 
100  daughters  that  have  production 
records  well  above  the  breed  average 
in  both  milk  and  fat.  Dam  No.  3  should 
have  at  least  one  completed  record  and 
preferably  more.  Sire  No.  2  should  be 
proven  at  a  higher  level  than  Sire  No. 
3.  Dam  No.  2  should  have  more  and 
higher  records  than  Dam  No.  3.  Sire 
No.  1  and  Dam  No.  1  should  be  better 
individuals  than  the  other  individuals  in 
the  pedigree.  (See  sketch  above.) 

The  sire  committees  make  every 
effort  to  be  sure  that  the  sires  are 
throwing  animals  with  sound  type,  that 
is,  animals  with  sound  feet  and  legs, 
udders  that  are  sound  and  well  at¬ 
tached,  and  deep  bodies  showing  good 
capacity. 

When  such  an  animal  is  purchased  he 
is  put  into  service  at  about  one  year  of 
age.  His  semen  is  then  shipped  out  with 
a  proven  sire’s  so  that  the  dairyman  has 
a  choice  of  either  the  young  bull  or  the 
older  proven  sire.  The  formula  bull  is 
used  in  this  manner  until  there  are 
from  1,000  to  2,000  cows  in  calf  to  him. 
He  is  then  removed  from  service  and 


either  held  at  the  CABA  stud  or  leased 
out  to  a  dairyman  until  production  rec¬ 
ords  are  available  on  his  daughters.  If 
his  daughters’  records  are  high  enough 
and  if  the  type  of  these  daughters  is 
satisfactory  the  formula  sire  is  brought 
back  into  service. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  young  bull 
until  he  has  1,000  to  2,000  cows  in  calf 
in  order  to  have  enough  tested  daugh¬ 
ters  to  prove  him.  If  1,000  cows  were 
bred  to  the  bull  you  could  expect  500 
heifer  calves.  Approximately  60 %  of 
these  heifers  will  be  raised  so  only  300 
heifers  will  reach  the  milk  line.  Ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  these  will  com¬ 
plete  one  lactation.  Of  the  240  animals 
that  complete  one  lactation,  only  15% 
or  36  animals  will  be  tested. 

This  procedure  should  provide  A.B. 
proven  sires  that  have  a  long  and  use¬ 
ful  life  ahead  of  them  in  artificial 
breeding.  It  must  be  recognized  that 


A.B.  proven  Sire  #2 
100  or  more  daus. 

Dam  #2  A.B,.  proven  Sire  #3 

—  - -  100  or  more  daus. 

Dam  #3 


not  all  sires  selected  as  described  above 
will  prove  valuable  in  artificial  breed¬ 
ing.  Remember  also  that  even  this 
method  will  require  at  least  3  years  to 
prove  a  young  bull. 

Clanyard  Ty  Vic  Glamor  1184353 
was  the  first  Holstein  bull  selected  on 
this  basis.  Two  Guernseys  have  been 
selected  on  this  basis  and  are  now  in 
service  at  CABA.  They  are,  Wheeler 
Acres  Pharoah  493146  and  Old  Home¬ 
stead  CABA  Phareka  505970. 

The  second  type  of  young  bull  is  the 
pedigree  bull.  This  is  a  young  bull  who 
has  a  very  desirable  pedigree  and  is  out 
of  a  high  producing  dam  that  is  in  turn 
a  member  of  a  very  good  cow  family. 
The  sire  of  the  young  bull  should  have 
several  daughters  that  have  shown 
their  ability  to  produce  at  high  levels. 
Young  bulls  selected  with  this  type  of 
pedigree  will  be  proven  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  formula  bulls. 

Sire  committees  are  still  looking  for 
outstanding  proven  sires  to  be  added 
to  the  stud  but  such  animals  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  and  are  often  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  hoped  that  the  young  sire 
program  will  provide  some  of  the 
proven  sires  of  tomorrow. 


Electric  Motors  Need  Cleaning 

By  E.  W.  FOSS,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


A  RECENT  article  entitled  “Do  Elec¬ 
tric  Motors  Need  Fire  Protection — 
No!”  was  written  to  point  out  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  using  fire  extinguishers  and  fire 
detection  systems  to  do  the  job  which 
over-current  protection  devices  can  do 
better  and  cheaper.  A  letter  (Forbes 
and  Myers,  Worcester,  Mass.)  pointed 
out  that  other  fire  problems  can  result 
from  dust  and  water. 

We  would  certainly  agree  that  all 
equipment  and  property  requires  “Good 
housekeeping.”  If  electric  equipment  is 
to  be  used  in  dusty  locations,  particu¬ 
lar  attention  must  be  given  to  keeping 
the  motors  clean.  If  motors  are  to  be 
used  automatically  in  dusty  locations  a 
motor  with  built-in,  or  attached,  ther¬ 
mal  protection  is  recommended.  This 
device  opens  the  electric  circuit  if  the 
temperature  of  the  motor  is  raised  be¬ 
yond  a  set  limit. 

Good  design  in  the  location  of  mo¬ 
tors  will  minimize  fire  hazards.  All 
manner  of  combustible  materials  should 
be  kept  some  distance  away  from  mo¬ 
tors  wherever  possible.  When  dust  or 
other  conditions  prevail,  enclosed  mo¬ 
tors  are  required  or  recommended.  Wet 
and  oily  locations  are  certainly  not  de¬ 


sirable  for  motors  so  that  special  de¬ 
sign  recommendations  are  needed  when 
a  motor  must  be  placed  in  areas  of  this 
type. 

To  point  out  the  recommendations 
discussed  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article,  two  Cornell  Extension  Service 
Bulletins  are  suggested  for  reading: 
E-673  “Protection  for  Electric  Motors” 
(Shepardson)  and  E-848  “Care  of  Elec¬ 
tric  Motors”  (Wright). 


IT  IS  important  to  remember  that 
government  interference  always 
means  either  violent  action  or  the 
threat  of  such  action.  Government  is 
in  the  last  resort  the  employment 
of  armed  men,  of  policemen,  gen¬ 
darmes,  soldiers,  prison  guards, 
and  hangmen.  The  essential  feature 
of  government  is  the  Enforcement  of 
its  decrees  by  beating,  killing,  and 
imprisoning.  Those  who  are  asking 
for  more  government  interference 
are  asking  ultimately  for  more 
compulsion  and  less  freedom. 

— Ludwig  von  M/ses,  The  Foundation 
for  Economic  Education. 
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We  Like  "ZERO  PASTURES” 


|N  YOUR  June  5  issue  you  solicited 
1  remarks  about  “Zero  Pastures.”  This 
has  been  0ur  program  to  quite  some 
extent  for  seven  years.  Up  until  three 
weeks  ago  we  used  pea  vines  and  to 
some  extent  grass.  Then  we  went  into 
definite  field  harvesting  of  grass,  su- 
dan-sorghum  crop,  and  feeding  the 
cows  in  bunkers.  The  idea  was  good, 
bUt  too  much  work  was  involved  — 
harvesting  twice  a  day,  then  forking 
into  long  bunkers  from  the  wagon.  We 
liked  the  results  so  much  we  built  a 
drive-thru  feeder.  Now  I  can  go  to  the 
field,  chop  a  load  (enough  to  last  24 
hours)  return  and  unload  the  wagon 
by  power  unloader  as  I  move  ahead 
into  the  “drive-thru.”  This  complete 
cycle  of  harvesting,  all  transportation, 
and  unloading  can  be  accomplished  in 
40  to  45  minutes — 24  hours’  feeding  for 
40  cows. 

By  Zero  Pastures  we  give  cows  fresh 
pasture  every  day.  The  cows  are  in  the 
barnyard  where  they  have  shade  and 
cool  fresh  water.  We  find  that  the 
cows  feed  very  little  through  the  day. 
They  start  feeding  heavy  about  7  P.M., 
eat  a  good  bit  through  the  night  and 
stop  about  9  or  9:30  A.M.,  hunt  shade 
and  chew  until  7  P.M.  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  to  find  the  length  of  cut  the 
cows  like  best. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Zero  Pastures  by  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages. 

Advantages 

Bloat  is  or  can  be  entirely  elimin¬ 
ated.  Poisonous  shrubs  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  cows  to  eat.  Cows  have 
ample  shade  and  water  at  all  times. 
Grass  fields  are  not  trampled  nor  con¬ 
taminated  by  droppings,  thus  enlarging 
the  carrying  or  feeding  capacity  of  the 
farm  by  20-25%.  Fences  (a  mighty 
costly  item)  can  be  eliminated.  Neigh¬ 
bors’  scrub  bulls  won’t  harm  those 
cows  in  heat. 

The  pastures  have  to  be  clipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  so  by  using  the  direct  cut 
harvester,  two  operations  are  accomp¬ 
lished  at  one  time.  We  find  that  by 
harvesting  a  field  of  sudan-sorghum 
and  feeding  it  to  the  cows,  they  eat  it 
all — coarse  stems  that  would  be  left 
standing  in  a  pastured  field. 

We  have  been  able  to  cut  the  grain- 
milk  ratio  to  one  to  ten.  When  feed¬ 
ing  grain  at  a  heavier  figure,  too  much 
grain  is  left.  In  fact,  not  always  do 
they  clean  up  on  the  one-tp-ten  basis. 
Stability  of  production  is  quite  an  as¬ 
set.  When  quality  feed  is  always  just 
a  few  steps  from  a  cow,  she  is  going 
to  eat  a  lot.  It  is  our  observation  that 
cows  will  pack  from  200  to  300  pounds 
more  body  weight  and  be  in  better 
flesh  and  disposition  from  Zero  Pas¬ 
tures  feeding. 

It  is  also  our  observation  that  cows 
are  great  erosion  makers.  Their  paths, 


running  over  banks,  will  soon  get  gul¬ 
lies  started.  Keeping  the  cows  in  the 
barnyard  stops  this  and  gives  the  grass 
a  chance  to  keep  the  soil  in  place. 
Manure  can  be  hauled  to  the  pastures 
in  need  of  treatment.  The  distribution 
is  better  by  machine  than  by  cow. 

Disadvantages 

Wet  weather  stops  the  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  we  keep  a  couple  of  small 
pastures  handy  to  the  barnyard  for 
this  contingency,  or  a  mow  full  of  mow- 
cured  hay.  Manure  hauling  is  a  bit 
heavier  than  when  pasturing,  and  a 
great  percentage  of  the  urine  is  lost. 
Summer  bedding  has  to  be  practiced. 

In  view  of  it  all,  we  still  stay  with 
Zero  Pastures. — F.B.L.,  Md. 


A  STATEMENT 
OF  NEPPCO’S 
AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

WE  BELIEVE  that  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  segments 
of  industry  in  this  country  upon  whose 
welfare  the  nation  depends. 

We  believe  in  a  free  economy  and 
that  the  role  of  government  in  such 
an  economy  is  to  provide  those  ser¬ 
vices.  for  the  people  which  they,  as 
individuals  or  smaller  groups,  can¬ 
not  provide  in  a  practical  manner  for 
themselves. 

We  believe  that  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  economy  must  be  through  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  fundamental  faults 
rather  than  through  superficial  meas¬ 
ures  such  as  price  supports,  subsidy 
payments,  and  production  controls. 
Knowing  that  we  reflect  the  large  ma- 
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jority  opinion  of  our  membership,  we 
vigorously  oppose  any'  policy  of  price 
supports,  subsidy  payments,  or  produc¬ 
tion  controls  on  poultry  or  any  other 
agricultural  products. 

We  support  a  government  farm 
program  that 

1.  Protects  the  opportunity  of  the 
individual  by  providing  a  sound  frame¬ 
work  of  legislation  and  executive 
policy. 

2.  Provides  fundamental  facts 
through  practical  research  on  produc¬ 
tion,  health,  processing,  quality  im¬ 
provement  and  preservation,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  poultry  products;  and 

3.  Provides  adequate  information 
and  dissemination  of  basic  statistics, 
fundamental  economic  facts,  and  cur¬ 
rent  market  news,  except  in  those  cas¬ 
es  where  industry  is  able  to  provide 
such  services  for  itself. 


“Talk  about  memory  lane— here's 
a  lock  of  your  hair.” 
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Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine 
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H£R£S  WHY. . . 

The  only  6-foot  combine  with  the  extra¬ 
capacity,  grain-saving,  4-section  walker-type 
straw  rack! 

Cleaning  shoe  and  grain  pan  counterbalance 
each  other. 

Wind  volume  and  directional  control . . . 

you  can  control  the  amount  of  air  you  want, 
spot  it  where  you  want  it. 

Single  knob  cylinder  speed  adjustment. 

Just  twist  the  knob  and  you  can  have  any 
cylinder  speed  from  430  to  1510  rpm. 


(^)  Full  16"diameter  Rasp  Bar  Cylinder,  48"  wide. 
Handles  grain  and  seeds  gently  yet  does  a 
thorough  threshing  job  without  excessive 
chopping.  Five  removable  concave  bars. 

(g)  Tailings  return  to  center  of  cylinder. 

(7)  Reel  height  is  easily  adjusted  from  tractor 

Vw/  seat  from  1"  to  17".  Reel  can  be  moved  fore  and 
aft  through  a  range  of  12". 

<D  Counterbalanced  floating  header  adjusts 
from  1%"  to  26". . .  quickly  and  easily  from  the 
tractor  seat.  Lift  link  available  for  adjustments 
up  to  38",  sold  separately. 


Low  Down  Payment  •  Liberal  Trade-Ins  •  Convenient  Terms 

See  Your  Nearby  Ford  Tractor 
and  Implement  Dealer 


} 
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Buck... 


Load... 


Doze... 


•  •  •  with  any  of  these 


NE3£  TPBA-TgT(o)T!tre? 

LOADERS  &  STACKERS 


MODELS  TO  FIT  OVER  100  TRACTORS 
including  new  Allis-Chalmers  WD&WD-45 
10  EASY-ON  INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATTACHMENTS  FIT  ALL  MODELS 


angle 

dozer 

blade 


gropple 

fork 


hydraulic 

pilch 

control 


mow  scoop 


stack 


for  large 
standard  tractors 


•  .  •  scoop 


“505”  for  small  standard 
and  track-type  tractors 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Dept.  H-1404,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  illustrated  folders. 

I  I  Loaders  and  attachments 
l~l  I  am  a  student 
I  farm _ acres 


Name- 


I  Address _ : _ 

I _ I 


COMECTICIJT 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

of  the  Connecticut-Massachusetts  To¬ 
bacco  Cooperative  July  2.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  his  appointment  was  made  re¬ 
cently  by  William  A.  Hutton,  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  organization. 

To  Attend  Camp — Two  Fairfield  young' 
people  attended  the  National  4-H  Camp 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  because  of  out¬ 
standing  records  in  leadership  and  4-H 
records.  They  are  Joan  Greene  of 
Brookfield  and  Michael  Dugan,  Jr.,  of 
Easton. 

Buy  Camp  Site  —  The  Windham  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  Foundation  has  bought  a  camp 
site,  and  work  is  progressing  rapidly 
on  the  new  camp. 

Acreage  in  Tobacco  —  About  23.000 
acres  in  the  state  are  being  used  for 
tobacco  growing.  This  is  about  the 
same  as  15  years  ago. 


The  Bay  State 

By  WALTER  E.  PIPER 

Cows  Want  Waiting  On  —  It  looks  as 
if  cows  do  not  take  so  well  to  self- 
service  as  humans.  That  is  what  is 
back  of  the  current  move  toward 
“zero"  grazing  in  Massachusetts  dairy 
herds.  Under  this  method  the  cows 
have  fresh  grass  cut  and  brought  to 
them  daily,  and  apparently  consume 
considerably  more  than  when  they  are 
out  to  pasture.  More  feed  consumed 
means  more  milk.  Also,  according  to 
Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Extension  Dairyman, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
“zero"  method  gives  continuous  good 
milk  production  and  helps  prevent  ex¬ 
treme  fluctuations  in  milk  flow  as 
sometimes  happens  in  connection  with 
pasture  feeding.  Second  best  bet  is 
strip  grazing,  using  electric  fences  to 
confine  animals  into  small  sections  of 
a  field  or  pasture  to  prevent  trampling 
and  wastage. 

Strawberry  Troubles  —  Bay  State 
strawberry  growers  have  had  more 
than  their  share  of  pest  troubles  this 
year.  Stunting  of  plants  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  including  dread  virus  infec¬ 
tions  and  black  root,  reduced  yields 
materially.  In  some  parts  of  the  state 
spittle  bugs  have  been  a  serious  nui¬ 
sance.  Hope  of  industry  is  for  further 
progress  in  production  of  virus-free . 
plants  for  future  setting. 

Farm  Boy  in  Israel  —  A  Brookfield 
lad,  Carl  Gustafson,  Jr.,  is  represent¬ 
ing  Massachusetts  as  a  delegate  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange. 
He  is  now  in  Israel  where  he  will  live 
and  work  with  farm  families,  returning 
home  in  November.  A  Britisher.  Miss 
Angela  Hazel  Wathall  is  serving  as 
English  delegate  here  in  the  Bay  State. 
Her  first  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leroy  Rida  of  Worthington, 
N.  H. 

Dairy  Tour  — Dairy  judging  tour  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Massachusetts  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association  will  be  a 
grand  chance  to  visit  several  outstand¬ 
ing  dairy  farms.  The  trip  is  a  two-day 
affair  starting  with  a  visit  to  the 
Waveney  Farm  in  Framingham  on 
July  28.  At  Waveney  the  group  will 
see  a  fine  Brown  Swiss  herd,  and  in 
the  afternoon  will  travel  to  nearby 
Millis  to  look  over  Fairlawn  Farm 
Guernseys.  Following  a  dinner  meeting 
that  evening  the  trip  continues  on  the 
29th  to  the  Laneway  Farm  in  Taunton 
and  its  Ayrshire  herd,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  visit  will  be  made  at  the  West¬ 
erly  Farm  in  Bridgewater  which  fea¬ 
tures  Holsteins.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  tour  is  to  acquaint  dairymen  with 
the  desirable  features  of  the  various 
breeds  to  learn  more  about  the  points 
considered  most  important  in  breed 
standards  especially  as  they  relate  to 
production.. 

Good  Crop  of  Blues  —  After  several 
years  of  disappointing  yields  there  is 


every  indication  that  this  year’s  blue¬ 
berry  crop  will  be  an  especially  good 
one.  Absence  of  frost  damage,  together 
with  plenty  of  moisture  up  until  the 
early  summer  gave  the  crop  a  nice 
start.  Growers  in  the  important  Gran¬ 
ville  area  see  prospects  of  the  best 
crop  in  many  years. 

MASSter  CROP  —  New  Southern 
Massachusetts  Growers  Cooperative 
Association  has  hit  on  a  nice  play  of 
words  for  its  brand  to  be  used  on 
products  marketed  by  this  new  group. 
The  brand  is  “MASSter  CROP."  thus 
plugging  the  name  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  emphasizing  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Association  vegetables. 
Shipping  activities  have  started  off  in 
considerable  volume  on  iceberg  lettuce 
and  cabbage,  and  will  be  followed  by 
beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  trellis  toma¬ 
toes,  corn,  and  peppers.  John  R.  Reeder 
of  Taunton  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Association. 

New  Waltham  Head  —  Dr.  John  R. 
Havis  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Waltham  Field  Station,  succeeding  Ray 
M.  Koon,  who  retired  in  May.  Dr. 
Havis  comes  to  Massachusetts  from 
the  Inter- American  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Turrialba.  Costa  Rica,  which 
is  conducted  by  the  governments  of  all 
the  Americas.  He  is  a  native  of  Texas, 
received  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Cornell, 
and,  prior  to  going  to  Costa  Rica, 
served  at  the  Morgantown,  Virginia 
Experiment  Station. 


Vermont 

By  H.  V.  (Bill)  SHUTE 

Vermont  Hens  Again  Tops  in  the  Na¬ 
tion— Once  again,  Vermont  tops  the 
Nation  in  Rate  of  Lay:  189  eggs  per 
January  1  layer  during  1953.  Vermont 
poultrymen  collected  three  dozen  more 
eggs  for  each  bird  than  the  average 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  eight  lead¬ 
ers  are  Vermont,  189;  Mass.,  181;  New 
Hampshire,  178;  Maine,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  174;  New  Jersey  173 
and  Washington  171. 

Poultry  Conference  —  Vermont  was 
represented,  along  with  47  other  states, 
in  the  NPIP  Conference  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  June  22-25.  Recognition  of  per¬ 
formance  tests  as  a  basis  for  classifi¬ 
cation  and  elimination  of  all  tolerance 
of  pullorum  disease  highlighted  the 
conference.  Dr.  E.  R.  Hitchener  of 
Maine  was  elected  to  the  general  con¬ 
ference  committee  as  representative  of 
the  North  Atlantic  region.  Represent¬ 
ing  Vermont  at  this  conference  were: 
C.  Harlan  Palmer,  New  Haven,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vermont  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment-Board;  and  Allan  R.  Speir,  super¬ 
visor,  Vermont  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Horticulturist  Meeting  — The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  held  a  meeting  June  29  at 
the  New  University  of  Vermont  Horti¬ 
cultural  Farm  in  Shelburne.  A  tour  of 
the  farm  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles 
Blasberg  and  C.  Lyman  Calahan  of  the 
Extension  Service.  During  this  tour, 
the  nursery  stock,  new  irrigation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  new  apple  plantings  were 
pointed  out.  More  than  100  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  have  been  develop¬ 
ed  and  the  fruit  growers  were  invited 
to  sample,  taste  and  judge  them  for 
commercial  possibilities. 

Essay  Winner — Harry  Evans,  15,  Guil¬ 
ford,  a  Brattleboro  High  School  stu¬ 
dent,  won  the  1954  Vermont  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  Essay  Contest.  His  essay  was 
then  entered  in  the  New  England  con¬ 
test.  Runners-up  in  Vermont  were: 
Ralph  Bolster  of  Dummerston  and 
Gordon  Austin  of  West  Charleston. 
Honorably  mentioned  were  essays  of 
Richard  Chickering,  Brattleboro  High 
student,  who  lives  in  West  Chesterfield, 
N.  H.,  Charles  Clough  of  Ferrisburg, 
and  Neil  Hamilton,  Townshend  4-H 
member. 


MORE  FOR  YOU 
with  a 
LAND  BANK 
LOAN 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associe* 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  A-65,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


N.FL.A. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Get 
Your 
Unadilla 

NOW 

Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory- treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-89,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


LIGHTNING! 


PREVENT 
LIGHTNING 
LOSS 

Why  risk  destruction?  ELECTRA  "Master 
Label"  Systems  provide  positive  pro¬ 
tection  from  Lightning  Loss. 

ELECTRA  PROTECT  -  NOW 
Don't  Delay  Write  Today 
Free  information  and  estimates 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.  INC. 

11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dept.  EA 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  x  12  @  *'■<>*• 
Write  for  Sample:  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since Jnal 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  TUIta 
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'■  QUESTION 


|  wonder  if  you  con  tell  me  why  my 
peonies  have  failed  to  bloom? 

Failure  of  peonies  to  bloom  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  a  disease  called  bot- 
rytis.  This  disease  is  carried  over  on 
the  old  foliage  from  the  previous  year 
and  reinfests  the  growing  points  as 
they  emerge  from  the  ground  early  in 
the  spring.  For  this  reason,  a  very 
thorough  cleanup  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
after  the  tops  have  died  back  is  very 
essential.  Then,  a  regular  spray  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  spring  months  using 
Parzate  as  a  fungicide  and  keeping  the 
foliage  covered  after  every  rain  will 
keep  the  disease  under  control.  This 
disease,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  on  peonies  but  it  can 
be  controlled  if  thorough  sanitary  prac¬ 
tices  are  followed,  coupled  with  a  rath¬ 
er  vigorous  spray  program  using  Par¬ 
zate  as  a  fungicide. — R.  C.  Andrecisen, 
Cornell. 

Where  broilers  are  fed  an  all-mash  ra¬ 
tion,  is  it  necessary  to  provide  grit? 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  some 
tests  were  made  on  16,000  broilers,  half 
with  access  to  grit,  the  other  half  get¬ 
ting  the  same  ration  without  grit.  The 
conclusion  was  that  grit  is  of  no  bene¬ 
fit  where  broilers  receive  an  all-mash 
mixture  without  grain.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  cracked  corn  was  a  part 
of  the  ration  for  older  broilers,  the  grit 
resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  average 
weight. 

What  can  we  do  to  control  borers  in 

squashes? 

In  the  home  garden  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  dust  containing  rotenone  is  good. 
You  should  start  when  the  vines  are 
small  and  dust  the  entire  plant.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  vines  get  well  started, 
dust  thoroughly  an  area  about  two  feet 
in  diameter  around  the  center  of  the 
hill. 

If  you  would  like  more  information, 
drop  a  post  card  to  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  and 
ask  for  the  pamphlet  which  they  have 
on  the  subject. 

How  often  is  it  necessary  to  pump  out 
a  septic  tank? 

This  depends  a  lot  on  the  size  of  the 
tank  and  the  size  of  the  family.  In 
fact,  some  authorities  state  that  with  a 
small  family  and  a  big  tank,  the  sys¬ 
tem  may  work  almost  indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  suggestion 


(and  a  good  one)  is  that  a  septic  tank  I 
should  be  examined  and  pumped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  to  see  how  I 
rapidly  the  sludge  is  accumulating  in  I 
the  bottom.  In  most  septic  tanks  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  two  feet. 

It  costs  a  little  money,  but  the  simp¬ 
lest  and  best  way  is  to  hire  someone 
who  makes  it  a  business  of  pumping 
out  septic  tanks.  If  you  do  this,  have 
a  firm  understanding  of  what  it  will 
cost  and  deal  with  some  local  operator  j 
rather  than  with  someone  who  is  trav¬ 
eling  the  country. 

If  I  want  to  put  on  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  on  the  garden,  how  much  would 
I  put  on  per  100  square  feet? 

This  figures  about  4  pounds  for 
every  100  square  feet  of  garden.  A  pint 
measuring  cup  will  roughly  hold  a 
pound  of  fertilizer. 

Is  it  necessary  to  thin  fruit  on  trees  in 
the  home  garden? 

Certainly  you  will  get  much  better 
fruit.  Scientists  tell  us  that  a  peach 
needs  30  leaves  to  furnish  the  nutri¬ 
ents  for  it  and  that  a  good  apple  needs 
50  leaves.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  count 
leaves  but  you  can  thin  peaches  so 
they  are  6  to  8  inches  apart;  apples  so 
they  are  4  to  8  inches  apart  and  not 
more  than  one  per  spur,  and  plums  so 
they  are  2  to  4  inches  apart. 

It  is  a  good  idea  not  to  thin  until 
around  the  first  of  July  because  you 
sometimes  get  quite  a  lot  of  natural 
dropping  of  fruit,  but  if  they  are  too 
thick  in  July,  I  think  it  is  worth  thin¬ 
ning  even  up  to  the  first  of  August. 

At  what  stage  should  oats  be  cut  for 
grass  silage? 

A  rough  rule  is  to  figure  on  putting 
oats  in  the  silo  about  three  weeks 
ahead  of  your  normal  harvesting  time. 
This  should  be  before  they  change  color 
and  when  the  kernels  are  in  a  stiff 
dough  stage. 

When  corn  is  irrigated,  what's  the  most 
profitable  time  to  put  on  the  water? 

Some  rather  careful  tests  have 
shown  that  corn  needs  water  most 
when  it  is  tasseling  and  silking.  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska  7  inches  of  water 
put  on  in  three  weekly  applications 
starting  just  before  tasseling,  produced 
almost  as  much  as  double  the  amount 
of  water  in  six  applications. 


Adjustable  stanchions  on  the  farm  of  Arthur  Hudson  and  sons  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.  The 
sows  have  more  freedom  than  is  given  by  conventional  stanchions,  and  as  you  can 
see  they  can  be  adjusted  at  the  top  according  to  the  length  of  the  individual- cow. 


To  fight  potato  blights  fast  — 


and  get  more  No.  Vs  to  the  acre 


HENRY  H.  EYRICH 
Yellow  House,  Pa., 

who  produced  top  potato  yield 


in  the  state  during  1953,  says: 

"I  have  been  using  Dithane  in  my 
potato  spray  program  for  5  years. 

I  depend  upon  Dithane  for  crop 
protection.  This  year  it  was  in  my  potato  program  and  it  helped 

Pf>nr-io\rl\7d n i n  nf  748 4- hll .  /" ** 
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Mr.  Eyrich’s  faith  in  Dithane  to  help  him  harvest  high  yields  is 
also  shared  by  growers  wherever  potatoes  receive  good  blight 
control.  Results  as  to  yields  vary  from  place  to  place— but  this 
much  can  be  said:  From  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Florida  and 
all  the  way  to  California — in  all  the  important  potato  areas 
Dith ANE-protected  vines  increase  yields,  produce  more 
No.  1  ’s  to  the  acre,  help 
give  farmers  a  better 
return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  labor  CHEMICALS  FOR 

and  money. 


AGRICULTURE 


DITHANE  is  a  trademark,  Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off.  and  in  principal  foreign 
^  countries. 


ROHM  £-  HAAS 

COM  PANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Hop  re  sen  ta  tiics  in  principal  foreign  countries 


and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
1  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
boch.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  P-7  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


There  is  no  finer  Silo 
built  than  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


The  true  test  of  any 
product  is  the  unquali¬ 
fied  endorsement  of 
its  many  users.  The 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation.  So 
much  so  that  farmers 
order  their  second,  third 
and  even  fourth  silo 
from  us. 

You,  too,  will  say  —  it’s 
"your  best  Silo  value." 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY 
AUGUST  6*7 

held  in  conjunction  with  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative  at 

NYABC  HEADQUARTERS 

JUDD  FAILS  ROAD  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


$4493  IN  HUGE  CASH  PRIZES 
For;  HOLSTEINS  •  GUERNSEYS  •  JERSEYS 
AYRSHIRES  «  BROWN  SWISS 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 
JULY  20,  1954 


BEAUTIFUL  RIBBONS 

based  on  merit,  will  be  given 
to  every  animal,  under  t*-i 
Danish  system  of  judging. 


OPEN  to  all  naturally  or 
artificially  sired  daugh¬ 
ters  ©f  NYABC  dairy  sires. 


FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

up  to  21,  a  Showmanship 
Contest  will  be  an  extra 
special  attraction. 


RULES  and  premium  lists, 

and  entry  blanks,  are  avail¬ 
able  —  free  of  charge  —  from 
local  NYABC  technicians 
throughout  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont. 

NYABC 

Box  528A  Ithaca,  New  York 


STOP  DEER  DAMAGE 

The  "Deer  Fly,"  new  electronic  deer  repellent 
retails  at  only  $19.00  (including  warranty). 
Write  for  free  details.  Wildlife  Associates, 
Box  265-A  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


These  poultrymen  are  using  a  power- 
driven  escalator  to  lift  chickens  to  the 
floor  above. 

take  care  of  more  birds  or  attending 
to  the  many  small  details  which  pay 
off  in  more  eggs  per  bird  or  heavier 
weights  and  greater  feed  efficiency 
from  the  birds  grown  for  meat. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 


SUMMER  1954 


Fresh  Air  Good 
Prevention  For  Air  Sac 

Air  Sac  or  Chronic 
Respiratory  Disease  is 
giving  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
trymen  fits.  I  think 
you  can  help  prevent 
air  sac  in  your  pullets 
by  getting  them  on 
range  at  8  weeks  of  age  and  inoculating  them 
at  9  or  10  weeks  of  age  for  bronchitis.  (If  you 
are  in  an  area  where  you  have  to  inoculate 
for  bronchitis.) 

If  you  have  to  grow  your  pullets  inside,  I 
suggest  that  you  inoculate  for  bronchitis  at  8 
weeks  of  age.  Open  up  the  windows  as  much 
as  possible  and  keep  the  brooder  heat  On  to 
prevent  “piling  up.”  Give  them  lots  of  fresh 
air.  It  helps  prevent  air  sac  —  it  helps  cure  it 
if  your  pullets  catch  it.  Floor  space:  1  sq.  ft. 
per  pullet  first  8  weeks,  2  sq.  ft.  8  to  16  weeks, 
if  raised  indoors. 

There  are  some  good  drugs  for  curing  air  sac 
but  I  don’t  feel  qualified  to  advise  you  on 
which  one  to  use.  Anything  that  gets  pullets 
eating  and  feeling  happy  helps. 

In  regard  to  Newcastle:  This  year  we  vac¬ 
cinated  at  day-old  and  will  vaccinate  again  as 
they  start  to  comb  up  a  little.  Whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong.  I’m  not  100%  sure. 

Good  luck  to  you. 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Garden  tractor  with  blade  is  used  to  push 
litter  to  opening  in  second  floor  when 
cleaning  pens. 


By  CARL  O.  DOSSIN 

Extension  Poultryman,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

BECAUSE  of  the  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  help,  the  poultryman  is 
using  equipment  that  enables  him  to 
take  care  of  more  birds  and  to  do  his 
job  with  less  manual  labor.  Larger 
pens,  automatic  fountains,  mechanical 
feeders,  controlled  ventilation,  litter 
chutes,  rubber  tired  carts,  mechanical 
egg  graders,  and  egg  washing  equip¬ 
ment  are  used  on  many  poultry  farms. 

All  of  the  mechanical  equipment 


A  chute  from  an  overhead  feed  bin  makes 
it  easy  to  fill  the  hopper  of  this  mechani¬ 
cal  feeder. 


A  12"  bell  tile,  14"  high,  is  used  to  make 
this  fountain.  Concrete  surrounds  drain 
pipe  in  center  of  tile. 

costs  money.  To  justify  the  investment, 
the  poultryman  must  increase  his  re¬ 
turns.  He  should  use  the  time  saved  to 


Saving  Time  and  Labor 

ON  THE  POULTRY  FARM 
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A  bag  elevator  lessens  labor  of  lifting 
feed  to  upper  floors. 


Handling  of  feed  is  not  the  most  time- 
consuming  job  on  the  poultry  farm,  but 
it  can  require  the  most  heavy  work  if 
mechanical  aids  are  not  available.  Each 
layer  consumes  nearly  100  pounds  of 
food  a  year  or  a  ton  of  feed  is  handled 
for  each  20  layers.  On  a  commercial 
poultry  farm,  a  lot  of  feed  is  handled  in 
a  year’s  time.  Bulk  feed,  feed  elevators, 
feed  carriers,  feed  bins  with  chutes, 
mechanical  feeders,  all  help. 

Gathering,  cleaning,  grading  and 
packing  of  eggs  is  probably  the  most 
time-consuming  job  on  the  poultry 
farm.  Improvements  in  the  types  of 
nests  used  and  more  planning  as  to 
their  location  has  lessened  the  gather¬ 
ing  problem  somewhat.  Egg  washing 
when  properly  done  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory,  and  has  reduced  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  clean  soiled  eggs. 


Rubber-tired  cart  used  to  carry  eggs  from 
laying  house  to  egg  room.  Paved  paths 
prevent  egg  breakage. 


Mechanical  graders  enable  the  poultry- 
man  to  do  a  more  satisfactory  job  of 
sizing  his  eggs.  Mechanical  cooling 
equipment  and  insulation  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  poultryman  to  have  his 
egg  room  on  ground  level. 

Mechanization  and  labor-saving 
equipment  have  been  a  big  help  to 
many  poultrymen,  but  unfortunately 
because  of  mechanization  some  poul¬ 
trymen  are  not  spending  enough  time 
with  their  birds.  Labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  used  to  get  the  work 
done  well,  quickly  and  easily. 

— Courtesy  Poultry  Comment 

—  A. a.  — 

Brown  shelled  eggs  reflect  less  blue 
light  than  white  shelled  eggs.  With 
that  fact  as  a  basis,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  devised  a. 
magic-eye  machine  that  automatically 
grades  eggs  for  color. 
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Keeping  Farm  Ponds  Clean 

By  HUGH  M.  WILSON 

Cornell  Extension  Soil  Conservationist 


HARM  ponds  with  clear  sparkling 
water  are  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever.  But  when 
covered  with  scum  or  infested 
with  weeds  these  same  ponds  are  a 
putrid  mess.  Generally  scum  and  weeds 
are  less  of  a  problem  in  ponds  where 
the  average  depth  of  water  is  six  feet 
or  more.  But  even  here  they  may  be 
troublesome. 

What  can  be  done  to  control  these 
pests?  Scum  can  be  raked  out  of  the 
water.  Some  people  have  found  that  an 
old  dump  rake  is  a  satisfactory  tool 
for  this  purpose.  Submergent  weeds 
may  be,  at  least  partially,  controlled 
by  fertilization  which  darkens  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  cuts  off  sunlight  from  the  pond 
bottom.  Surface  weeds,  such  as  cattails 
and  lilies,  can  be  cut  or»pulled.  If  these 
measures  fail,  or  involve  too  much 
work,  you  can  resort  to  chemicals. 

None  of  the  chemicals  mentioned  in 
this  article  appear  to  be  harmful  to 
fish  if  used  in  the  recommended 
amounts.  It  is  desirable  to  lower  the 
pond  surface  by  about  a  foot  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  overflow  and  possible 
contamination  downstream.  Chemicals 
should  not  be  used  in  ponds  with  a  con¬ 
stant  overflow  where  the  material 
would  move  out  quickly.  Specific  pre¬ 
cautions  to  observe  in  using  each 
chemical  are  included  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  treatments. 

To  Control  Scum  ami  Algae 

Use  kl/2  pound  of  copper  sulphate  for 
each  million  pounds  of  water  in  the 
pond.  To  determine  the  pounds  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  pond  multiply  average  length 
x  average  width  x  average  depth  to 
find  the  cubic  feet  of  water.  Then  mul¬ 
tiply  this  figure  by  62.5  (weight  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  water).  For  example,  we 
will  assume  we  are  trying  to  compute 
the  pounds  of  water  in  a  pond  that  is 
150  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  has  an 
average  depth  of  6  feet. 

150’xl00’=15000’.=area  in  sq.  feet 
15000’x6’  =90000’ =volume  in  cu.  ft. 

90000  x62. 5=5, 625, 000  =lbs.  of  water 

At  the  rate  of  V2  parts  per  million 
(Y°  x  5.625)  2.8  lbs.  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  would  be  required.  Make  a  simi¬ 
lar  calculation  for  your  pond.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  take  soundings  to  de¬ 
cide  the  average  depth. 

To  apply  the  copper  sulphate  dissolve 
the  material  in  water  and  spray  it  on 
the  pond.  The  first  application  should 
be  when  scum  is  first  noted  in  the 
shallow  portions.  This  may  be  rather 
early  in  the  spring.  Choose  a  warm, 
sunny  and  windy  day  when  most  of  the 
algae  will  be  near  the  surface  and  the 
spray  can  be  applied  directly  on  it.  Re¬ 
peat  applications  may  be  required  if 
treatment  is  delayed  until  thick  mats 
of  algae  are  formed.  A  readily  soluble 
form  of  the  chemical  called  “copper 


sulphate  snow”  is  sold  by  some  farm 
supply  houses.  Large  crystals  are 
harder  to  dissolve. 

Although  copper  sulphate  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  it  is  wise  to  use 
precautions  in  handling  any  chemical. 
So  protect  your  eyes  and  stay  on  the 
windward  side  while  you  are  applying 
it. 

Submerged  Routed  Plants 

Sodium  Arsenite  which  is  used  for 
this  purpose  is  a  deadly  poison.  So  if 
the  submerged  plants  are  not  too  bad 
it’s  better  to  leave  them  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  must  use  the  sodium  arse¬ 
nite  take  every  precaution.  Wear  rub¬ 
ber  gloves  and  hip  boots  when  applying 
it.  Keep  the  material  away  from  your 
face  since  it  may  cause  severe  burns. 
Fence  cattle  away  from  the  area  and 
do  not  use  the  pond  for  swimming  or 
water  supply  for  at  least  a  week. 

Use  3  to  4  quarts  of  sodium  arsenite 
for  each  million  parts  of  water.  So  cal¬ 
culate  the  pounds  of  water  in  the  pond 
as  in  the  example  above.  Also  the 
chemical  will  not  be  in  pure  form  so 
make  due  allowance.  For  example,  if 
the  label  states  that  the  can  contains 
20%  sodium  arsenite  you  will  need  to 
buy  five  pounds  for  every  pound  that 
your  calculations  show  are  required. 

Mix  the  desired  amount  of  chemical 
in  water  and  spray  on  the  surface  over 
the  weed  beds.  If  the  pond  is  heavily 
infested  spray  in  sections.  Wait  a  week 
before  spraying  the  next  section.  If  all 
the  weeds  were  killed  at  one  time  the 
rotting  vegetation  might  tie  up  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  and  cause  fish  to 
die. 

Surface  Weeds 

2,4-D  is  effective  against  weeds  that 
stick  up  out  of  the  water.  The  ester 
form  is  more  effective  than  the  amine. 
A  5%  solution  mixed  with  kerosene 
seems  to  give  good  results  on  many 
ponds.  However,  repeated  applications 
of  a  10%  solution  may  be  necessary 
to  kill  cattails  and  lilies. 

In  using  2,4-D  it  is  not  necessary  to 
figure  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pond 
since  the  material  is  applied  directly 
on  the  plants.  Instead,  from  the  label 
on  the  package,  determine  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  2,4-D  in  the  material  that 
you  buy.  This  is  usually  expressed  in 
“acid  equivalent  percentage  by  weight”. 
For  example  suppose  you  buy  a  brand 
which  states  that  it  contains  20%  acid 
equivalent  by  weight. 

Thus  1  gallon  of  20%  product  will  be 
strong  enough  to  make  4  gallons  of 
spray.  So  all  you  need  to  do  is  pour 
one  gallon  of  commercial  2,4-D  in  a 
barrel,  then  add  three  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene.  Remember  this  is  only  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  that  different  brands  may 
contain  varying  proportions  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  So  read  the  label  and  make  your 
own  calculations. 

Although  2,4-D  is  not  poisonous  to 
man  or  animals  it  is  highly  toxic  to 
many  plants.  Therefore  make  sure  that 
the  wind  does  not  blow  the  fumes 
across  your  neighbor’s  or  your  own 
fields.  Also  make  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  overflow  from  the  pond  for 
at  least  a  week.  If  it  does  and  if  the 
water  is  used  downstream  for  irriga¬ 
tion  you  might  have  a  suit  for  damages 
on  your  hands.  Also  don’t  use  the 
sprayer  afterward  on  vegetables. 

Further  information  on  controlling 
pond  algae  and  weeds  is  contained  in 
Cornell  Bulletin  No.  910.  This  bulletin 
is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  State. 
For  out-of-state  people  the  price  is  5c. 
You  may  order  the  bulletin  from 
American  Agriculturist,  Department 
P,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


When  you  buy 
Plain  Salt  are  you 

short  changing  yourself? 


EXTRA  PROTECTION 


OF 

STERLINGS  .BLUSALT! 


Health  and  Profit  Safeguards 
No  Regular  Salt  Can  Give  You 
—Only  Pennies  for  Each  Animal 

You  MAY  be  penny-wise  and  pound-fool¬ 
ish  to  buy  plain  salt  for  your  farm  animals. 

Figure  it  this  way!  Your  animals  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have  certain  minerals  for 
health,  for  growth,  for  lactation.  Yet  even 
in  the  best-looking  hay,  grain  and  silage- 
excellent  feed,  otherwise— these  essential 
minerals  are  often  missing  entirely  or  sadly 
deficient.  And,  certainly  you  never  find 
these  minerals  in  plain,  everyday  salt. 

But  you  find  them  in  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT.  They’re  all  there  — 
salt,  and  the  six  other  vital  elements  that 
promote  all-around  health— and  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  meat  and  wool. 

The  Trace  Minerals  in  STERLING 
BLUSALT  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
your  final  profits.  So,  for  the  sake  of  only 
a  few  extra  pennies  per  animal,  why 
take  a  chance?  Next  time,  every  time,  get 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 
Keep  it  before  your  animals  at  all  times  — 
and  always  mix  Blusalt  with  home-grown 
feed. 

For  Healthier  Herds,  Greater 
Production,  Surer  Profits— 
Always  Use 


m 

i§ 
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STERLING  BLUSALT’S 
6 -Way  Protection 


COBALT 

Essential  for  Vitamin  B-12 
which  prevents  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  level  of  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood. 


MANGANESE 

Necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lacta¬ 
tion  and  bone  development. 


IODINE 

Prevents  simple  goiter. 

IRON 

Essential  as  a  part  of  hemo¬ 
globin  to  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body. 


I 


COPPER 

Necessary,  with  iron, 
hemoglobin  formation. 

ZINC 

Growth  producing 
a  part  of  enzymes. 


for 


and 


BLUSALT 


STERLING  MINERAL 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue  ho  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  100  lb.  bags— 50  lb.  blocks— 4  lb.  liks. 

Another  famous  product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


TIPS  ON  POULTRY  j 

MANAGEMENT | 

_ i 

•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hafchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


Rex  L.  Eddy,  R.  2,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


For  CHICKS  You  Can  Count 
On-BUY  MARSHALL’S 

Wo  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
They  dp  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer: 

For  Egg  Production 

.WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 
•  R.  I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 
.RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 
.NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES  —  Marshall’s  meat 
type  Hampshires 

.WHITE  ROCKS — Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and 
Marshall's  Modern  Message.  Summer 
Prices  Now  In  Effect. 

Write,  Wire  Or  Call 

Marshall  Brothers 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.f  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstein,* 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E  C  Talbot.  Leonards 
ville  New  York 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick.  Oxford,  N.  Y 


AYRSHIRE  bred  heifers,  8  to  freshen  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Registered  and  ealfhood  vaccinated,  T.B.  accredited. 
Bred  to  bulls  like  Man  O’War,  Advanced  Design 
(Polled),  Don  Ramon.  Also  fom  heifei  calves  seven 
months.  Polled  bull  by  Design  included  with  above 
group.  Francis  Mead,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 


SERVICE  Bull  —  beauty,  type,  production,  breeding 
another,  polled,  near  yearling.  Available  calves  later. 
Oscar  Hendrickson.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE-  Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of 
breeding  age  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS — Bred  cows — Yearling  heifers — One  fine 
yearling  bull  polled.  Will  Perry,  Mgr!.  Cantitoe  Corn¬ 
ers.  Katonah.  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  Registered:  Bargains  in  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  bred  heifers.  Also  other  Herefords.  Homed 
and  Polled  Bulls.  Walter  W.  Fisk.  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Phone  7111. 


POLLED  Herefords:  Complete  Dispersal  of  the  Brook- 
side  Polled  Hereford  herd  owned  by  E.  L.  Crawford. 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  The  entire  herd  of  50  purebreds  will 
be  sold  at  Public  Auction.  Sale  will  be  held  at  Folger’s 
Sales  Pavilion.  Copake.  N.  Y.,  Col.  County,  Sat.  July 
24  at  12  noon.  Selling:  2  herd  sires,  cows  with  calves 
at  side.  Open  &  Bied  heifers.  A1  tests  will  be  made 
prior  to  sale  day.  For  information  call  oi  write:  Henry 
E.  Folger,  Sales  Mgr.,  Tel.  99,  Copake,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


B’OR  SALE:  Two  year  old  Angus  Bull,  yearling  Angus 
Bull  Both  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon  Davis, 
Branchport.  N.  Y.  Phone  Branchport  7F6. 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen-Angus,  big  boned  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Ral-Mo  Farm,  Tel.  1136  East  Aurora. 
New  York 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  service  boars  all 
ages,  bred  sows.  English  Shepherd  farm  dog  pups  etc., 
will  drive.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey, 
Phone  8481. 


RUGGED  PIGS  —  Chester  White.  Yorkshire.  Chester 
Cross — 6-8-10  weeks — $12.00-$13.50-$15.00  each.  Ship 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  lots 
of  50  or  more.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road  Concord 
Mass.  Tel  1588-7. 


REGISTERED  Berkshlres.  Spring  Boar.  Pigs  now 
ready.  F.  B.  Foss,  Dixon  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phono  Moravia,  4S2M3. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer 
Penna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 


PEDIGREED  smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups.  Nelson’s 
Hatchery,  Grove  City  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Border  Collie  pups,  from  proven 
stock.  Sold  only  to  farms.  $20.  Herbert  Ogden,  RFD  1, 
Windsor,  Vermont. 


REGISTERED  German  Shepherd  puppies.  Palermo’s. 
Sidehill  Road,  North  Fast,  Pennsylvania. 


I  BEAUTIFUL  German  Shepherd  male  pup,  black,  tan. 

II  weeks.  $40.00,  papers.  Litter  due  July.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vt. 


FOX  TERRIERS  —  Smooths.  A.K.C.  Puppies,  Stud 
service.  Taydor  Terriers,  108  Comstock  Road.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken  Our  bird- 
sre  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing  They  supph 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates,  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden.  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  11 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns; 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Red  Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Marshall's  meat  type 
Hampshires  or  Arbor  Acres  Strain  White  Rocks.  Our 
hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have  thousands 
of  repeat  buyers.  Write,  wire  or  call  today.  Marshall 
Brothers,  R.D.  5A.  Ithaca,  N.  I.  Phone  90S2. 


POULTRY 


SENSATIONAL  Cut  Price  Values!  Egg  bred  chicks. 
U.  S.  approved,  pullorum  clean.  28  pure  and  cross 
breeds.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Low  as  $fr.  95-100.  Mt. 
Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  build,  healthy  chicks  that 
really  pay  off  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
Many  matings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or  started 
chicks,  up  to  6  weeks.  Baby  Ducklings  weekly.  Write 
for  complete  prici  list  Mt  Healthy  Hatcheries  Dep 
AA,  Mt  Healthy,  Ohio 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7.000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers 
Write  tor  price  list  McGregor  Farm  Maine  N  Y 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 — 100  C-O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7.  Pa 

ZIMMER'S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 
Box  C,  Gallup^ille.  N.  Y. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you-  will  -n.iov  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  If  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  Information 
vou  won’t  find  in  text  books  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Inc  Route  5A  Ithaca  New  York 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  ot  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart  N.  Y.  Phone  'robart 
52S1. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS — White  Leghorns,  production  bred,  3Vs  to  5 
months  old,  range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  large 
type  select  pullets,  priced  reasonable,  guaranteed  de¬ 
livery.  Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2 
Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B. 
Bronze,  Beltsvilles.  Nebraskans.  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427  ' 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins 
Richfield  2,  Pa 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  White  and 
Fawn  Runners  $30.00.  Rouens,  Buffs,  Chicks.  Zetts 
Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 


SMALL  type  Rouen  color,  $2.00  each.  Greenlawn  Farm 
Cobleskill,  N,  Y 


PIGEONS  AND  SQUABS 


WHITE,  Colored  Homers,  $2.50  pair.  O.  Hendrickson 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


PLANTS 


POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  August,  September 
or  October  will  bear  next  spring.  Free  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  25  leading  varieties.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms, 
Millbury,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CORNELL  Graduate.  B.S.  in  Agriculture.  Economics 
and  Animal  Husbandrv  major.  Would  like  work  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  field.  Farm  background.  26,  married.  Present¬ 
ly  employed  In  responsible  position.  Desire  change.  Ref¬ 
erence.  Box  514-RL,  o/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


AN  EXPERIENCED  married  man  wanted  to  operate 
a  modern,  higa  pioducing  daily  farm.  Good  wages. 
Opportunity  tor  a  partnership  or  share  arrangement 
after  a  year.  Very  good  living  conditions  Must  be 
available  between  August  15th  and  September  1st.  Twin- 
spruce  Farms.  F*anklin  ville,  N.  Y. 

FREE  FULL  Color  Catalog  of  160  different  ways  to 
make  extra  money  1  Sell  new  type  Christmas,  Birthday, 
Get  Well  cards,  wrappings,  gifts.  Big  profits,  plus  extra 
cash  bonus.  Write  for  feature  assortments  on  approval, 
free  samples  Personal  Christmas  cards,  stationery.  New 
England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abington  733-C,  Mass. 

POSITION  available  as  working  managei  and  herdsman 
on  a  New  Jersey  registered  Holstein-Dairy  Farm.  Not 
more  than  3  in  -amily  because  of  small  house.  Write 
Box  34S,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Working  partner  with  25  head  dairy  cattle, 
for  250  acre  farm  which  has  two  complete  sets  of 
modem  buildings'  and  tarming  machinery.  All  meadows 
Alfalfa  or  Birdsfoot.  Within  35  miles  Syracuse.  Box 
514-ZN,  c/o  American  Agriculturist.Ithaca,  New  York, 


FARMER  to  operate  26  acre  river  front  farm  in  Port 
Elizabeth.  Beautiful  home,  all  conveniences.  Salary  and 
profit  sharing.  Charles  McDermott,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Relsch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  In  beautiful  ring- bound  plastic  album  only 
25c  12-35e  Young  Photo  Service,  62C.  Schenectady  1 
New  York. 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed.  8 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin. 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes, 
Businesses.  24  states  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest ;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty, 
255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FARM  200  acres,  50  head  of  stock.  No  brokers. 
Merton  Allen.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  separate  potato  farms  in  the  towns 
of  Savoy,  Cummington  ana  Peru,  Mass.  20  to  50  miles 
from  good  markets.  Used  15  years  for  raising  potatoes: 
Climate  and  soil  adapted  to  produce  good  yields,  some 
now  in  potatoes.  Tillable  acreage  per  farm  100  to  250 
acres:  Buildings  include  potato  storages  in  excellent 
condition.  A.  E.  Albert,  Worthington,  Mass.  Tel.  2851. 


FREE  PICTURE  Catalog  of  Finger  Lakes  Farms, 
Country  and  Village  homes.  Small  and  Large  acreage; 
all  types.  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SICKNESS,  forced  to  sell— 44  acres —  on  Route  8,  near 
town — barn,  8  room  house  with  bath.  Good  water. 
Owner,  Clifford  Ghering,  Union  City,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover — New  York’s 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
60  lb.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00;  also  Delicious  Wildflower; 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60s  F.O.B  Plus  various  grades  for 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by-,  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complex 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox 
Phone — Bergen  97  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — Old  car  built  before  1920  —  for  hobby. 
C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Used  hot  water  boiler  for  heating  small 
greenhouse.  Send  description,  with  price,  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  E.  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Steam  Threshing  Engine.  Any  make,  six  oi 
condition.  State  location.  Steam  cars.  Rollers.  C.  J. 
Rounds,  5  Livingston  Place,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes  W  H  Martin 
Plainfield  Vt  Tel.  4-2. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SILOS — Fair  prices,  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mae 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N  Y. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9 — $5.04;  8x12 — $7.68;  12x14 — $13.44 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  A  large  tractor-drawn  Rototiller  with  a 
100  H.P.  Continental  motor  Michael  Abbate.  732, Em¬ 
mett  Street.  Watertown,  New  York 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS—  O.C.D.  with  or  without  engine 
Reasonable.  Bill  Thomson  Surplus— Newington.  Conn 

BEAN  THRESHER,  brand  new  Bidwell,  24-inch.  Cost 
$2,250.00,  sell  $1,895.00.  Box  514-BD,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  swap  for  small  bulldozer,  one  1952  Case 
Forage  Harvester.  Joseph  Julkuski,  Hurleyville,  New 
York,  Box  312. 


FOR  SALE:  New  Quonsett,  never  erected,  eighty  by 
forty  feet.  Equipped  with  ventilators,  side  windows, 
fourteen  by  fourteen  foot  doors  each  end.  Quick  sale 
price  $3,300.00.  A.  E.  Albert.  Worthington,  Mass. 
Telephone  2851. 


BUY  YOUR  Used  Equipment  from  Caselllni- Venable 
Corp.— "Your  Caterpillar  Dealer"  .  .  Backed  by  a 
Bond!  Never  Before  ...  A  Guarantee  Like  This  .  .  . 
Up  to  $10,000  "Insurance’’  to  protect  your  used  equip¬ 
ment  investment!  Caterpillar  D-6  Tractor  with  Hy¬ 
draulic  Bulldozer,  Reconditioned  and  Guaranteed.  A 
good  buy!  International  TD-14A  Tractor  with  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer.  Reconditioned  in  our  shop:  Reasonable.  Cat¬ 
erpillar  D8  Tractor  with  "Cat”  8S  Hydraulic  Bulldozer 
2U  Series,  new  1949,  reconditioned  in  our  shop.  Cater¬ 
pillar  D4  wide  gauge,  2T  Series  with  Angledozer,  re¬ 
conditioned  in  our  shop  and  guaranteed.  $5,500.00. 
Caterpillar  D 4 -44 .  5T  series  with  Hydraulic  Angledozer, 
reconditioned  In  our  shop  and  guaranteed.  Case  VAX 
Wheel  Tractor  with  Lull  Shoveloader  %  yd.  Bupket, 
Cab.  Very  good  condition.  $1,750.00.  Caterpillar  D4-44 
Tractor,  bare  machine,  reconditioned.  $2,500.00.  Cletrac 
BD  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer  good  condition, 
$2,000.00.  Oliver  HG  Crawler  Tractor,  bare,  good  con¬ 
dition,  reasonable.  Caterpillar  No.  212  Motor  Grader, 
Tandem  Drive,  with  cab,  rebuilt  in  our  shop,  guaran¬ 
teed,  $5,500.00.  International  T-9  Tractor  with  Angle- 
-ffozer  and  Winch,  very  good  condition.  Oliver  IIG  Trac¬ 
tor  with  Bulldozer,  good  condition.  International  UD-14 
Power  Unit,  good  running  condition.  Approx.  75  HP, 
$1,500.00.  Chrysler  Gasoline  Power  Unit.  Model  C-36. 
Very  good  condition.  Approx.  65  HP.  $650.00.  Much 
other-  used  equipment  available.  We  are  trading  every 
day.  4  or  5  wheel  drive  trucks  of  various  makes  avail¬ 
able  at  sacrifice  prices.  Contact  us  for  your  used  equip¬ 
ment  needs.  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont. 
Phone  90. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

August  7  Issue.. 

August  21  Issue. 

Sept.  4  Issue . 

Sept.  18  Issue.. 

..... 

EQUIPMENT 

AND  SUPPLIES 

10  ACRES  FARM  equiDment:  35  Balers,  all  makes 
$150.00  up;  1953  Case,  used  1  season,  $1,450.00;  me 
55T,  used  6  weeks,  $1,850.00;  Allis-Chalmers  Roto 
balers,  $595.00;  John  Deere  wire  automatic  with  motor, 
$925.00.  36  Combines,  new  and  used,  pull  type  and 
self-propelled;  IHC  12  ft.  S.P.,  $1,295.00;  John  Deere 
UA,  $295.00;  IHC  42R,  $250.00;  Allis-Chalmers  60  with 
motor,  $375.00.  Grain  threshers  on  rubber,  cheap,  you 
draw.  18  silo  fillers,  $40.00  up.  £0  com  binders.  30 
hayloaders.  10  used  field  choppers;  2  Papec  with  motor 
and  both  heads,  $875.00;  John  Deere  filled  2  silos,  i/, 
price;  Massey-Harris  with  motor,  $550.00.  Cletrac  OC-i 
with  loader.  50  used  tractors,  $125.00  up.  Allis-Chalmers 
HD7  with  baker  blade,  $2,750.00.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.  Largest  stock  new  -  &  used  equipment 
N.  Y.  State. 


BALERS,  Combines,  New,  Used.  Savings  any  make. 
Delivery  any  state.  Some  close  out  items  below.  John 
Deere  Wire  tie — never  used — but  faded  from  sitting  on 
showroom  floor — complete  with  motor — List  price  close 
to  $2,950.00 — Our  price  $2,29,6.00.  Allis  Roto  Balers 
— $300.00  to  $1,095.00.  John  Deere  wire  with  motor— 
Approx.  2  seasons  used —  $895.00  New  Holland,  used, 
$595.00.  Ann  Arbor,  $395.00.  McCormick -50T,  very  good 
$1,295.00.  McCormick -50T,  fair,  $895.00.  McCormick-’ 
45J  with  power  take-off — looks  like  new,  $1,095.00 
We  will  quote  on  any  make  baler  or  combine — new  or 
used.  Also  Combines.  John  Deere  12A  with  motor- 
like  new,  $1,095.00.  John  Decree  12A  with  motor- 
very  good,  $S95.00.  International,  $595.00.  McCormick 
Deering,  $495.00.  Minneapolis-Moline,  $795.00.  and 
$550.00.  Allis-Chalmers,  $525.00.  Many  others.  Also 
Rakes — Cranes— Bulldozers —  Low  Boy  Trailers.  Also 
will  buy  or  swap.  Phone  person  to  person  to  Phil 
Gardiner,  (Friendly  Phil  ot  Mullica  Hill).  Ten  Acres 
Farm  &  Construction  Machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
5-6291,  5-4831,  5-4444  or  visit  or  write.  Send  10%  and 
we  will  hold  any  item  listed. 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers,  Vanes.  Steeplejack 
service.  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pearl  St.,  Albany. 
New  York. 


COMPLETE  line  of  machineries  for  Peeled  Potato  Plant 
— Ready  to  use —  Capacity  300  bags  of  No.  100’s  per 
day.  Recently  acquired  from  Food  Machinery  Corp.  Cost 
$16,000.00,  will  sell  at  S0%  of  cost.  Owner,  A.  E. 
Albert,  Worthington,  Mass.  Tel.  2S51.  Unable  to  per¬ 
sonally  manage. 


DAIRYMEN;  Get  top  dollar  for  your  milk.  For  Sale: 
Excellent  pasteurizing  equipment,  everything  needed- 
soaker  washer,  power  filler,  boiler,  etc.  Joyhaven 
Farms,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1964. 


FOR  SALE:  Seven  foot  Massey-Harris  self-propelled 
combine  in  good  condition.  Price  $.  450.00.  Arden  Reed, 
Candor,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  425  Broad  Ave., 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save.  Send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee, 
Dept.  504,  22  West  21st  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Rerlew  Mfg  Co.  Dpt  64.  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel, 
Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS  Stickers,  %”  x  1%”.  300  for  50e.  10% 
discount  on  5  orders.  Brown  Printing.  Greenfield,  Mas  . 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
New  York. 


WOOD  Letters  for  attractive,  low  cost  signs.  Northland 
Products,  Star  Route  I282-AA,  Rockland,  Maine. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

221,000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  teil  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

It  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  17,  1954 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

NUMBER  of  “graduating” 
young  men  have  asked  me 

_ _  about  becoming  a  livestock 

salesman  or  buyer.  This  is  a 
slow-developing,  involved  occupation  at 
best.  Since  every  farmer  must  be  a 
trader,  among  all  his  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  some  of  the  things  these  young 
men  must  remember  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est,  if  not  new. 

1 .  There  is  no  place  today  for  the 
“slick  trader.”  The  old  Yankee  trader 
ran  out  of  customers  with  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  volume,  sales,  smaller  profits, 
but  especially  with  a  new  honesty  and 
integrity  that  have  come  to  all  busi¬ 
ness. 

They  used  to  say  around  every  stock- 
yard,  “You’re  not  supposed  to  be  here 
if  you  are  not  twenty-one  years  old,” 
meaning,  of  course,  “protect  yourself 
at  all  times!”  You  do  not  hear  that 
any  more. 

2.  When  two  men  are  trading,  re¬ 
member  they  both  have  .almost  identi¬ 
cal  problems.  The  buyer  must  buy  at 
a  price  to  meet  his  use  or  competition, 
and  the  seller  must  sell  at  a  price  to 
pay  his  bills  or  they  both  go  out  of 
business. 

The  old  slogan,  “There’s  a  sucker 
born  every  minute”  is  not  true;  in 
truth,  the  man  looking  for  a  “sucker” 
goes  broke  looking,  and  always  has! 

3.  Close  trading  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  You  are  entitled  to  a  small  profit, 
but  as  a  seller  or  as  a  buyer  you  can- 


SPRINKLiR  IRRIGATION 

can  provide 

MOISTURE  CONTROL 

required  for 
record-breaking 
crop  yields 
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SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Riverdale,  New  Jersey 

Get  estimates  from  your 
nearest  IRECO  dealer,  or 
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TODAY 


Sirs:  Without  obligation  to  me,  please 
furnish  complete  specifications  and 
costs  of  an  IRECO  Land-Tailored 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  System  for  my 
land. 
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ADDRESS 
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not  and  should  not  give  or  ask  for  a 
big  profit  in  any  one  transaction. 

4.  As  a  buyer,  do  not  “run  down”  the 
thing  you  are  trying  to  buy.  As  a  sales¬ 
man,  do  not  overpraise  what  you  have 
to  sell.  Neither  party  likes  this  sort  of 
thing  and  the  chances  are  they  both 
know  the  bad  points  in  the  trade. 

5.  Keep  pleasant  and  keep  those 
around  you  pleasant  no  matter  what. 
A  difference  of  opinion  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  unpleasantness.  Wrangling 
never  will  do  a  buyer  or  a  seller  any 
good,  while  pleasantness  will  always 
pay. 

6.  Try  to  remember  you  are  trading 
in  dollars  (money)  not  in  cows,  or 
bulls,  or  things.  Every  material  thing 
has  its  value  ruled  entirely  in  dollars 
and  cents — past,  present  and  future. 
You  can  get  a  gold  dollar  too  high  or 
you  can  be  so  cheap  that  you  don’t 
get  any  at  all. 

7.  You  will  buy  and  sell  some  high 
ones  and  some  cheap  ones  if  you  do 
any  trading  at  all.  The  successful 
trader  forgets  both,  but  quick.  Just 
try  to  save  or  get  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there.  Over  the  years  you  will 
have  friends,  a  little  money  and  a  good 
reputation — the  backbone  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  business. 

8.  Don’t  try  to  “hook”  anyone,  ever. 
If  you  do  you  will  be  thinking  so  hard 
about  the  “hooking”  you  are  planning 
that  you  will  forget  the  many  other 
things  that  enter  into  a  trade  and  you 
will  wake  up  after  you  are  “hooked.” 
There  is  never  an  easier  mark  to  trade 
with  than  the  man  who  sets  out  to 
“get”  you;  his  mind  is  not  where  it 
should  be. 

9.  Years  ago  when  I  was  with  Swift 
&  Company  they  came  out  with  a  slo¬ 
gan,  “Help  the  buyer  sell.”  At  that 
time  I  thought  that  this  was  ridiculous. 
But  with  the  years  I  have  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  if  you  sell  so  that  the  buyer 
can  sell,  then  he  comes  back  for  more, 
and  over  the  years  you  both  prosper. 
A  one-trade  deal  is  never  any  good 
for  it  is  soon  eaten  up,  and  then  what? 

10.  Nothing  is  “cheap”  if  you  can’t 
use  it.  A  cheap  buyer  is  soon  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  lot  of  cheap  stuff  that  nobody 
wants.  Nothing  is  cheap  until  it  is  sold 
again.  A  cheap  buyer  usually  forgets 
to  think  about  why  it  is  cheap  until 
after  he  owns  it;  then  he  finds  out  and 
eventually  goes  broke. 

1  1 .  As  an  individual,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  don’t  try  to  beat  the  “profession¬ 
al”;  it  can’t  be  done.  Trade  as  closely 
as  you  can  whether  on  cows,  automo¬ 
biles  or  the  makings  of  a  salad,  but 
trade  more  on  the  integrity,  reputation 
and  years  in  successful  business  of  the 
other  party  than  on  your  judgment  of 
the  last  few  dollars  or  cents  in  value 
of  the  thing  with  which  you  are 
trading. 

12.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  every¬ 
one  is  out  to  cheat  you.  The  success¬ 
ful  business  man  (whether  with  cows 
or  an  electric  stove)  really  wants  to 
give  you  a  dollar’s  worth  for  a  dollar. 
He  knows  that  the  sure  way  to  lose 
customers  and  to  go  out  of  business 
is  to  cheat. 

13.  If  at  any  time  you  attend  an 
auction,  watch  the  professional,  not 
your  neighbor.  That  is  the  weakness  of 
an  auction.  Fictitious  values  can  be  set 
up  by  men  who  do  not  know  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions  or  value  in  the  market 
place. 

14.  Be  a  shopper?  Sure!  Some  peo¬ 
ple  can  work  on  less  profit  than  others. 
It  is  also  a  means  of  learning  values. 
But  beware  of  bargains!  When  differ¬ 
ences  in  price  are  greater  than  a  fair 
profit  margin,  watch  out. 

1  5.  Lastly,  you  must  have,  and  you 
are  entitled  to,  a  profit  on  whatever 
you  are  doing;  that’s  what  makes  the 
“wheels  go  ’round.”  This  country  was 
built  on  a  dollar’s  worth  of  labor  or 
things  for  a  dollar.  .No  one  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  beat  the  game  in  one  life¬ 
time  in  any  other  way. 
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Five  good  reasons 
CRAIN E  can  give  you  . . . 


Craine  Silo 
SPECIALIST  help  you  ... 

Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  farm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Crainc- 
men  arc  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  you. 

Five  types  to  choose  from  . . . 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two — but  FIVE  types 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 


It  costs  you  nothing... 

—to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
— let  him  help  you . . . 

Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  comple  te  de  tails, 
photographs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
CRAINE  line. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

724  Pine  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stu  bborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.W.Naylor  Co.  .Morris  11,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Oruer  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 

Name  - 

Address  ■ 

City  — - 


GUERNSEYS  AT 
AUCTION 

ANYTIME  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

with  Added  Consignments  at  the  farm 
SALT  POINT,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1954 

1:00  P.M. 

48  HEAD  Calfhood  Vaccinated 

23  Cows  —  19  Bred  Heifers 

6  Open  Heifers 

Majority  Summer  and  Fall  Fresheners 
The  Anytime  Herd,  owned  by  Carlton 
Rymph,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The 
cows  are  real  dairy  cows. 

NEVER  BEFORE 

Has  Such  An  Offering  Been  Made! 

THE  TARBELL  FARMS  HEIFER  SALE 

at  the  farm 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Selling  the  entire  crop  of  bred  heifers  with 
the  exception  of  one  animol. 

Monday,  August  9,  1954 

12:15  P.M. 

85  HEAD  Majority  Calfhood  Vaccinated 

These  heifers  are  backed  by  the  blood  of 
National  Champions  and  Class  Leaders  for 
production. 

They  are  sired  by  McDonald  Farms  Tarbell, 
Woodacres  Royal  Nonparicl,  Woodacres  Royal 
Prince,  Coldsprings’  Romulus  Anchor,  and 
Tarbell  Gallant  Valroyal. 

Many  are  out  of  dams  by  Foremost  Peace¬ 
maker. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ 

14  Union  St„  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

MIKE  SEATH  EARL  SHULTZ 

Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Ph.  Millington  7-0756  Ph.  124  and  113 

E.  M.  Granger,  Jr.,  Auctioneer 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


(448)  20 


American  Agriculturist,  July  17,  1954 
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— Photo  courtesy  Ball  Brothers  Co. 


QRESH,  firm,  sound,  and  not 
overripe  products  are  a  must 
for  good  pickles.  If  you  are 
making  cucumber  pickles 
which  require  brining,  be  sure  to  get 
them  in  the  brine  within  24  hours.  Use 
fresh  -spices  only.  Whole  spices  are 
more  satisfactory  than  ground  ones, 
both  because  they  keep  their  flavor 
better  and  are  less  apt  to  darken  the 
product.  You  can  tie  whole  spices  in  a 
small  but  roomy  cheesecloth  bag  to 
cook  with  the  pickles  and  remove  them 
before  packing.  Choose  a  high-grade, 
bottled  cider  vinegar,  free  of  sediment. 
With  its  fruity  flavor,  it  is  best  for  all 
but  the  light  pickles,  where  a  white 
vinegar  is  preferred.  Don’t  use  home¬ 
made  vinegar,  as  the  exact  acidity  is 
not  known. 

Pure  granulated  salt  is  needed  for  a 
good,  clear  product.  Chemicals  added 
to  salt  to  make  it  pour  easily  interfere 
with  brining  and  pickling.  Unless 
brown  sugar  is  called  for  in  some 
special  recipes,  use  granulated  sugar. 
For  good  cucumber  pickles,  soft  water 
is  essential  in  making  brine,  as  the 
minerals  in  hard  water  interfere  with 
curing. 

Size:  In  making  cucumber  pickles, 
the  small  gherkin  size  is  usually  left 
uncut.  With  this  size  there  is  much  less 
chance  of  shriveling  and  softening 
than  with  the  larger  sizes.  The  slightly 
larger  sizes  may  be  cut  in  2  pieces 
lengthwise.  The  next  larger  (No.  4) 
can  be  sliced  for  bread  and  butter 
pickles  or  cut  in  lengthwise  pieces.  The 
largest  size  can  be  cut  in  chunks  or 
dilled. 

Equipment:  Use  only  enameled  ware, 
glass,  aluminum,  or  stainless  steel  in 
pickling.  Do  not  use  copper,  zinc,  or 
iron  kettles.  Stirring  spoons  of  wood, 
aluminum,  or  stainless  steel  are  recom¬ 
mended.  When  making  pickles  requir¬ 
ing  curing  and  fermenting,  use  stone 
crocks,  glass  containers,  or  paraffined 
wooden  containers.  Pack  pickled  prod¬ 
ucts  in  glass  jars  with  glass  or  enam- 
eled-lined  lids. 

Here  are  a  few  of  my  favorite  pickle 
recipes  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like : 

SOUR  PICKLES 

4  quarts  cucumbers 
6  cups  (II/2  quarts)  vinegar 
1  cup  sugar  ' 
y2  tablespoon  celery  seed 
i/2  tablespoon  whole  cloves 
i/2  tablespoon  mustard  seed 
l/2  tablespoon  peppercorns 

Use  fresh  cucumbers.  Wash  and 
place  them  in  a  crock.  Cover  with  a 
brine  made  by  dissolving  1  cup  pure 
salt  in  1  gallon  (4  quarts)  water,  and 
let  cucumbers  stand  in  brine  for  24 
hours. 

Drain.  Cut  lengthwise  according  to 
their  size.  Put  in  a  clean  crock  and 
cover  with  boiling  hot  sirup.  To  make 
sirup:  boil  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices 
(tied  in  a  bag)  for  5  minutes.  Remove 
the  spice'  bag  before  putting  boiling 
sirup  over  cucumbers.  On  the  second 
day,  drain  off  sirup  and  heat  it  to  a 
full  boil.  Pack  the  cucumbers  in  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  cover  with  the  boil¬ 
ing  hot  sirup.  Remove  air  bubbles  with 
a  knife.  Seal  immediately.  Makes  about 
6  pints. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PICKLES 

4  quarts  small  young  cucumbers 
6  medium-sized  onions 
4  sweet  red  peppers 
•/2  cup  salt 
31/2  cups  sugar 
3  y4  cups  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
2  teaspoons  turmeric 
4  teaspoons  whole  mustard  seed 


Sty 

ALBERTA  ».  SHACKELTON 


Most  homemakers  find  it  a  satisfaction  as 
well  as  an  economy  to  make  their  own 
pickles— and  who  is  there  that  does  not 
love  that  wonderful  spicy  odor  coming 
from  the  kitchen  in  pickling  season? 


and  peppers  with  salt  and  let  stand 
over  night.  Cover  with  a  weighted  lid 
to  keep  vegetables  under  brine.  Next 
morning  drain  well.  Make  a  sirup  of 
the  sugar,  vinegar,  mustard,  turmeric, 
and  mustard  seed  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Add  the  vegetables  and  bring  just  to 
the  boil  again  and  simmer  for  a  few 
minutes.  Pack  hot  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  Makes  about  6  pints. 

MUSTARD  PICKLES 

1  quart  cooked  lima  beans 
1  quart  large  cucumbers  sliced 
1  quart  very  small  cucumber  pickles 
1  quart  tiny  silver  skin  onions 
1  quart  green  tomatoes,  sliced 
1  quart  cooked  string  beans,  cut  in 
1-inch  pieces 

1  medium  cauliflower,  broken  into 
small  pieces 

6  green  peppers,  finely  chopped 
1  cup  flour 

6  tablespoons  dry  mustard 

1  tablespoon  turmeric 

2  cups  sugar 

2  quarts  mild  vinegar 

Place  all  vegetables  in  a  brine  of  1  y2 
cups  salt  and  2  quarts  water,  cover  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Next  morning- 
drain  the  vegetables  and  rinse  lightly 
in  fresh  water.  Combine  flour,  mustard, 
turmeric,  sugar,  and  mix  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  the  vinegar.  Bring  to  the 
boiling  point  and  let  boil  until  it  thick¬ 
ens,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
sticking.  Add  the  vegetables,  bring 
again  to  the  boiling  point.  Place  in  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal  immediately. 
Makes  10  to  12  pints. 

CARRIE'S  HOT  DOG  RELISH 

5  cups  ground  cucumbers 
3  cups  ground  onions 
3  cups  chopped  celery 


Seat  Weaving  With  Rush 
and  Fibre 

We  have  a  set  of  four  chairs,  probably 
over  50  years  old,  which  need  new  rush 
seats.  If  possible,  we  would  like  to  re¬ 
place  these  seats  even  though  we  are  not 
familiar  with  the  methods.  Would  you 
suggest  using  the  natural  rush  or  the 
fibre?— Mrs.  Florence  Gibbs,  Penn  Pan,  N.Y, 

Fibre  is  a  twisted  cord  made  to  re¬ 
semble  genuine  rush  and  is  being  used 
extensively  by  chair  manufacturers  and 
repairers.  It  is  much  easier  to  handle 
than  the  rush,  as  it  does  not  have  to 
be  twisted  or  soaked  before  using.  The 
resemblance  is  so  close  that  the  aver¬ 
age  person  cannot  detect  the  difference. 
Natural  rush,  however,  is  recommended 
for  chairs  which  have  real  antique 
value.  Fibre  is  recommended  for  the 
average  practical  seat  and,  especially, 
for  practice  purposes  on  your  first  at- 

Like 

everything  new,  working  with  genuine 


3  hot  red  peppers,  ground 
3  sweet  red  or  green  peppers, 
ground 
y4  cup  salt 
iy2  quarts  water 

1  quart  white  vinegar 
3  cups  sugar 

2  teaspoons  mustard  seed 
2  teaspoons  celery  seed 

Combine  vegetables  and  salt  and 
water  and  let  stand  over  night.  Next 
morning  drain  well.  Heat  vinegar, 
sugar,  mustard  and  celery  seeds,  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Add  the  vegetables  and 
cook  slowly  ten  minutes.  Place  in  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal  immediately. 
Makes  about  5  pints. 

TOMATO  AND  APPLE  RELISH 

2  quarts  chopped  ripe  tomatoes 

1  cup  chopped  white  onions 

2  medium  green  peppers,  chopped 


rush  requires  a  little  practice  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  knack  of  twisting  and  hand¬ 
ling,  and  this  will  come  after  you  have 
completed  three  or  more  chairs. 

Directions  for  replacing  rush  seats 
are  available,  generally  at  the  same 
place  where  rush  or  fibre  is  purchased, 
and  it  is  wise  to  refer  to  some  good 
guide  when  attempting  this  weave.  A 
copy  of  Cornell  bulletin  E-683,  “Rush 
Seats  For  Chairs,”  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mailing  Room,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  is  free 
to  New  York  State  residents,  and  5 
cents  a  copy  to  those  who  live  out  of 
the  state. 

Preserving'.  Finishing' 

Rush  Seats 

We  have  recently  reseated  a  small 
rocker  with  natural  rush  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  preserve  it.— R.  P.  Hatalla, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Preserving  a  rush-bottom  seat  actu¬ 
ally  begins  with  the  initial  soaking  of 
the  Flagg  (Rush)  leaves.  Rush  must 
first  be  soaked  about  8  hours  or  until 
soft  enough  to  twist  without  cracking; 
then  placed  in  a  wet  burlap  to  hold  the 
moisture  while  working.  Just  before 
twisting  into  a  cord,  it  is  advisable  to 
run  the  wet  strands  through  a  clothes 


2  medium  red  peppers,  chopped 
2  cups  chopped  celery 
1  pint  finely  chopped  tart  apples 
2  y4  cups  sugar 

1  tablespoon  salt 
iy2  cups  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  white  mustard  seed 
2  sticks  whole  cinnamon 

y2  tablespoon  w'hole  cloves 

Combine  chopped  vegetables,  apples, 
and  other  ingredients  except  the  spices. 
Tie  the  spices  in  a  little  cheesecloth  bag 
and  add  to  the  mixture.  Cook  rapidly 
until  the  mixture  is  thick  and  clear, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  sticking. 
Remove  the  bag  of  spices  and  pour  the 
relish  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal 
immediately.  Makes  5  to  6  pints. 

PICKLED  CHERRIES 

Pit  the  desired  amount  of  white  or 
red  sour  cherries.  Cover  with  vinegar 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


wringer  to  remove  excess  water  and 
avoid  air  pockets.  Fibre  rush,  of 
course,  needs  no  soaking. 

After  the  seat  is  completed  and  be¬ 
fore  the  rush  is  thoroughly  dried  out, 
a  couple  of  coats  of  clear  sealer,  shel¬ 
lac,  or  varnish  should  be  applied  on 
both  top  and  bottom.  The  rush  seat 
may  be  preserved  indefinitely  if  it  is 
gone  over  once  a  year  in  the  same 
manner.  The  new  rush  is  always  green  in 
color  but  will  fade  out  and  turn  brown 
within  6  months  or  so. 

If  you  have  new  fibre  seats,  these 
also  should  be  gone  over  on  top  and 
bottom  with  2  or  3  coats  of  thin  sealer, 
shellac,  or  varnish.  If  you  are  refinish¬ 
ing  your  chair  at  the  same  time  as  the 
seating,  time  may  be  shortened  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  finish  coats  right  on  the 
seat  along  with  the  wood. 

Chair  Seating  Materials 

Reader's  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
rush  or  fibre  or  other  craft  supplies 
locally  may  write  to  The  Workshop, 
P.  O.  Box  435,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Our 
price  list  of  craft  and  hobby  supplies 
is  20  cents  and  lists  supplies  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  crafts  and  refinishing  work. 
We  also  have  a  very  complete  booklet 
for  18  cents,  postpaid,  on  all  types  of 
chair  seating. 


Wash  cucumbers  and  slice  thinly. 

Slice  onions  thinly  and  cut  peppers  tempt  at  this  type  of  weave, 
very  fine.  Combine  cucumbers,  onions, 
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Six  Important  Designs 


3030.  A  dream  of  a  dress  with  slip, 
all  in  one  pattern!  Slip  has  square 
neck;  bodice  top  and  gathered  skirt 
with  ruffle  trim.  Dress  has  square  neck, 
short  puff  sleeves,  gathered  skirt  and  a 
sash  which  ties  in  the  back.  Sizes  are 
6  to  14.  Size  10:  Slip,  1%  yds.  35  or 
39-in.  Dress  uses  3  yds.  35-in.  Skirt 
width  is  almost  2  yards! 


2084.  Dress  with  collar  or  scoop 
neck,  with  a  skirt  width  of  78  inches, 
has  short  and  very  short  sleeve  choice 
and  comes  in  sizes  6  to  14.  Size  10: 
Dress  with  contrasting  collar,  3  yds. 
35-in.  with  %  yd.  35-in.  for  collar. 
Scoop  neck  dress  takes  2%  yds.  39-in. 
301 T.  This  jumper  with  blouse  has 
true  grown-up  styling  that  little  girls 
love.  Jumper  has  low  neckline,  button¬ 
closing  bodice,  left  side  opening,  pock¬ 
ets.  Blouse  has  front  band,  high  neck 
and  collar,  button  closing.  Sizes  are  6 
to  14.  Size  10:  Jumper,  3%  yds.  35-in., 
or  2  yds.  54-in.  Skirt  width,  83-inches. 
Blouse  takes  1%  yds.  35-in. 


2091.  In  a  wide  range  of  larger 
sizes,  this  favorite  “stay-at-home”  dress 
is  especially  designed  for  those  of  you 
who  are  not  so  slender!  Sizes  are  14  to 
50.  Size  18 :  Cap-sleeved  dress  with 
Plain  neckline,  4%  yds.  35-in.  Dress 
with  collar  and  three-quarter  sleeves, 
5  yds.  35-in. 

2197.  Although  it’s  quickly  made, 
this  apron  is  more  interesting  than 
m°st  kitchen  coverall  styles!  Special 
features  include  slim-look  midriff,  flow- 
er  pot  pocket,  and  an  “extra  large” 
size.  Small,  medium,  large  and  extra 
^rge  sizes.  Medium,  2%  yds.  35-in.  Use 
scraps  for  appliques. 

2998.  Cut  in  only  two  main  pattern 


pieces,  this  dress  is  as  easy  as  one- 
two-three!  No  waistline  seam,  no  col¬ 
lar  or  sleeves  to  set  in  (they’re  cut-in- 
one  with  dress) ;  easy  patch  pockets 
set  the  style.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16: 
Short-sleeved  dress  with  collar,  4% 
yds.  35-in.,  or  3%  yds.  39-in.  (Sweet¬ 
heart  neckline  included.) 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  IT,  New 
York.  Add  5  cents  for  each  pattern  if 
you  want  th^m  sent  by  first  class  mail. 


“Pickles  Sour,  Pickles  Sweet” 


(Continued  from 

and  let  stand  over  night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  drain  the  cherries  well  and  measure 
them.  Place  cherries  in  an  earthenware 
or  enamel  kettle,  add  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar,  and  mix  well.  Stir  the  mix¬ 
ture  every  day  until  all  the  sugar  has 
completely  dissolved  —  about  4  or  5 
days.  Place  in  sterilized  cold  jars  and 
seal. 

PICKLED  PEACHES,  PEARS,  CRABAPPLES 

2  pounds  granulated  sugar 

2  cups  vinegar 

1  ounce  stick  cinnamon 

1  ounce  whole  cloves 

About  4  quarts  peaches,  pears, 
or  crabapples 

Make  sirup  of  sugar,  vinegar,  and 
spices  tied  in  a' small  cheesecloth  bag 
by  boiling  together  about  10  minutes. 

Pears.  Select  either  a  medium  size 
hard  variety  or  small  seckel  pear.  If 


Opposite  Page) 

the  first,  pare  and  leave  whole  with 
stem  (remove  blossom  end),  or  halve 
or  quarter.  If  seckel,  cut  out  blossom 
end,  leave  on  stem,  and  pare  or  not  as 
desired. 

Peaches.  Pickle  with  or  without  the 
skin.  Dip  in  boiling  water  and  either 
rub  off  fuzz  or  remove  skin  entirely. 

Crabapples.  Do  not  pare  but  remove 
blossom  end  and  leave  stem.  Prick  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

In  cooking  these  fruits,  drop  just 
enough  fruit  into  sirup  for  a  jar  or  two 
at  a  time.  Cook  in  sirup  until  just  ten¬ 
der.  Pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars.  Fill  jars 
with  boiling  sirup  to  y2-inch  of  top  and 
seal  immediately.  Makes  about  6  pints. 

—  A.  A.  — • 

Canned  goods  held  more  than  a  year 
are  likely  to  lose  color,  flavor,  and 
vitamins  and  become  soft. 


University  Tests  Prove 
Glass  Jars  Ideal  for  Use  in 
Home  and  Locker  Freezing 

3 -Year  Study  Reveals  Important  Advantages 
of  Home  Canning  Jars  in  Freezing  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meat  and  Poultry 


What  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  amount  to  a 
new  discovery  to  many 
people,  is  seen  in  the 
striking  advantages  of 
glass  jars  for  the  home 
freezing  of  foods,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  recent  find¬ 
ings  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
465,  June,  1952).* 

While  glass  jars  have  long  been  familiar 
to  home  canners  the  country  over,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  freezing  of  foods  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  fact  that  they  are  equally 
well  suited  for  the  latter  purpose  has  not 
been  widely  known.  These  findings  estab¬ 
lish  a  number  of  essential  characteristics 
and  properties  for  a  satisfactory  package 
for  home  and  locker  frozen  foods,  all  of 
which  are  afforded  by  regular  home  can¬ 
ning  glass  jars. 

Glass  containers  have  the  advantage  of 
being  moisture-vapor-proof,  which  pre¬ 
vents  freezer  burn  or  the  drying  of  foods. 
They  are  likewise  leak-proof,  preventing 
dripping  of  syrup.  Glass  containers  have 
the  further  value  of  protecting  foods  from 
absorbing  and  giving  off  flavors  and  odors. 
They  do  not  impart  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
food,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease,  oil  or 
water.  Still  another  advantage  of  glass 
containers  is  that  they  are  durable  and  may 
be  re-used  many  times  as  they  generally 
are  in  home  canning.  Then,  too,  unlike 
other  types  of  containers  and  packaging, 
glass  is  always  clean,  never  messy,  does 
not  stick  to  foods  and  contents  are  easily 
identified  even  without  a  label.  All  these 
advantages  add  up  to  a  perfect  container 
for  the  freezing  of  foods  in  home  freezer 


cabinets,  freezer  lockers  and  in  the  freezer 
compartments  of  refrigerators. 

NO  BREAKAGE 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  use  of 
glass  jars  for  freezing  because  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  tendency  to  break  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Not  so,  says  the  University’s  Bulle¬ 
tin:  “Technically  speaking,  there  is  no 
available  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
brittleness  of  such  containers  is  increased 
at  freezing  temperatures.” 

Economy  and  convenience  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  realized  by  the  use  of  glass 
containers  for  freezing  foods.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true,  it  is  pointed  out,  of  home 
canners  who  are  beginning  to  employ  freez¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  food  preservation,  either 
entirely  or  as  a  supplementary  method. 

ATLAS  JARS 

ATLAS  Jars  have  been  used  for  more  than 
fifty  years  by  home  canners.  These  jars 
have  all  the  advantages  noted  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletin. 

In  addition,  ATLAS  Jars  are  double 
tested  for  strength  and  individually  in¬ 
spected  for  clearness  and  perfect  workman¬ 
ship.  They  come  in  all  sizes  and,  with 
ATLAS  Arc-Lids,  make  a  perfect  package 
for  freezing  as  well  as  canning. 

FREE  INSTRUCTIONS,  RECIPES 

Complete  instructions  for  successful  home 
freezing;  as  well  as  helpful  hints  and  spe¬ 
cial  recipes  are  available  in  a  profusely 
illustrated  folder  which  may  be  obtained 
free  upon  request  to  Hazel-Atlas  Glass 
Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

* Cooperation  in  this  re  search  was  given  by  the 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 


Coal-Wood-Electric 
’  Baking  with  * 
DIALED  Heat 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  hold,  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watching. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
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New  Ideas 
in  Home 
Canning 

—  bylwJmd(M-^ 


HOW  YOUR  FOLKS  RELISH 
ALL  THE  HEARTY  GOODNESS 
OF  HOME-CANNED  VEGETA¬ 
BLES!  The  deliciously  sweet  peas, 
red-and-tender  beets,  and  wonderful 
snap  beans  that  are  now 
in  season !  Put  up  plenty 
while  prices  are  lowest!  At 
only  2><j  a  jar  for  heat,  jar 
and  closure,  according  to 
actual  surveys  (based  on 
8-year  life  of  jar),  see  what  a  boon 
to  the  budget! 

Sm-o-o-th  Sealing  Recipe! 

Examine  your  jars,  discarding  all 
those  with  nicks  and  cracks.  Fill  the 
remaining  ones.  Wipe  jar  top  clean. 
Center  Ball  Dome  Lid  on  top  of  jar, 
then  screw  the  band  firmly  but  do 
not  use  force. 

Look  for  ENAMEL  Lining! 

Do  as  millions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  home  can- 
ners  do— look  for  the 
creamy-white  enamel 
lining  of  the  Ball 
Dome  Lid  !  It’s  your 
assurance  of  extra 
protection — for  that  smooth,  clean¬ 
looking  enamel  is  acid-resistant!  The 
red  rubber  gives  a  positive  seal.  Ball 
DoME-sealing  is  sure.  You  See  It — 
Dome  down,  jar  sealed. 

Which  Process  to  Use? 

Here  are  recom¬ 
mended  home¬ 
canning  methods 
for  various  types 
of  eatables:  Pres¬ 
sure  Cooker  for 
beans,  beets, 
corn,  meats — all 
low-acid  foods. 

Boiling-Water  Bath  for  fruits  and 
high-acid  vegetables,  'some  pickles. 
Open-Kettle  canning  for  preserves, 
jams,  most  pickles  and  relishes.  The 
new  Ball  Blue  Book  describes  all  3 ! 

From  A  to  Z  ..  . 

From  artichokes  to 
zucchini,  the  new 
Ball  Blue  Book  has 
over  300  tested  home¬ 
canning  and  freezing 
recipes  — plus  time¬ 
tables,  yields,  step- 
by-step  photos.  Send 
25  (coin)  to 

BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.  A724,  Moncie,  Ind. 

©  1954  BALL  BROS.  CO. 


HOME  CANNERS’ 
FIRST  CHOICE! 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  p/ease.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


fluty  Tteedtecom^ 
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Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  1st  class  mailing.  Send  an  addi¬ 
tional  TWENTY  CENTS  for  Needle- 
craft  Catalog. 


7198.  Bottle  caps  (crocheted  over) 
make  these  gay  hot-plate  mats!  Protect 
table  tops— put  them  under  hot  casserole 
dishes,  coffee  pot.  Use  mercerized  crochet 
and  knitting  cotton.  Good  bazaar  item. 
Easy!  Directions,  25  cents. 

7117.  Whip  up  several  gay  pinafores 
for  your  daughter  to  sun  in  all  summer! 
Jiffy  to  sew  and  embroider.  Opens  flat 
for  ironing.  Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Em¬ 
broidery  transfer,  pattern  pieces,  state 
size.  25 -cents. 


^  IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  GREEN,  PINK, 
^  BR(]WN 


559.  IRON-ON  dogwood  in  combination 
of  green,  pink,  brown.  Four  different 
arrangements!  No  embroidery.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  8  washable  motifs;  four,  3x8  14  to 
5%x6  inches;  four,  l)4x3)4  to  2)4x4 14 
inches.  25  cents. 

7248.  He’s  a  doll!  He’s  a  ’Jama  Bag! 
The  children  pop  their  pajamas  into  the 
slit  in  front.  Bunny  snoozes  on  their 
beds  ’til  night  time.  Two  flat  pieces 
plus  round  stuffed  head.  Pattern  pieces, 
transfer.  25  cents. 

7356.  Add  bright  color  to  anything 
made  of  huck  toweling!  The  gay  huck 
weaving  shown  here  can  be  used  for’ 
aprons,  towels,  knitting  bags,  bibs,  or 
curtains.  Charts  and  directions  for  four 
designs.  25  cents. 


Have  you  correctly  addressed  your 
order  for  these  needlework  pat¬ 
terns?  See  box  at  top  of  page. 


UNSCIENTIFIC  FORMULA 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

You  have  to  kiss  a  baby 
To  find  how  soft,  how  sweet 
A  bundle  like  himself  can  be 
From  head  to  perfect  feet. 

You  have  to  rock  a  baby 
To  learn  the  rhythm  right 
Of  motion  and  of  music, 

Of  poetry  and  light. 

You  have  to  hug  a  baby 
To  feel  that  magic  bond 
That  holds  two  loves  together 
In  this  world  and  beyond. 

You  have  to  spoil  a  baby. 
Forget  the  rules,  to  know 
The  flavor  of  the  dearest 
That  this  life  has  to  show. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 

Food  Ideas  :  Sandwich  Loaf  which 
can -be  made  up  ahead  of  time  is  a  good 
busy-day  supper,  with  fruit  and  cookies 
for  dessert.  To  make  it,  remove  crusts 
from  a  loaf  of  sandwich  bread  and  cut 
lengthwise  into  4  or  5  equal  long  slices. 
Make  3  favorite  salad  or  sandwich 
mixtures  for  a  4-slice  loaf,  and  4  for 
a  5-slice  loaf.  Butter  each  slice  and 
spread  with  one  of  the  fillings,  placing; 
one  slice  on  top  of  another  in  loaf 
form.  Spread  outside  with  %  pound 
of  cream  cheese  moistened  with  cream. 
Wrap  in  foil,  cover  with  damp  cloth 
and  chill  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
refrigerator.  Serve  in  slices.  Or,  instead 
of  salad  fillings,  use  sliced  meat,  sliced 
tomatoes,  and  bacon  and  lettuce  be¬ 
tween  the  slices  of  bread. 

Try  this  as  a  Main  Dish:  Make  a 
spoon  bread  and,  just  before  you  place 
it  in  the  casserole  for  baking,  fold  in 
1  to  1)4  cups  chopped  chicken  or  ham. 

Serve  Chicken  Salad  sometime  on  a 
slice  of  pineapple  on  crisp  lettuce. 

*  *  * 

Cooking  Tips  :  To  substitute  Cocoa 
for  Chocolate  in  a  recipe,  use  3  to  4 
tablespoons  of  cocoa  for  1  square  of 
chocolate  and  add  1  tablespoon  short¬ 
ening. 

Egg  Amounts:  1  egg  white  equals 
1)4  tablespoons;  1  egg  yolk  equals  1 
tablespoon;  4  to  6  egg  whites  equal  V2 
cup;  6  to  7  egg  yolks  equal  %  cup. 

To  combine  raw  eggs  and  hot  mix¬ 
tures  without  curdling,  mix  a  little  of 
the  hot  mixture  with  the  egg  before 
adding  to  the  rest  of  the  hot  mixture. 

Can  some  of  the  juices  from  fruits 
suitable  for  jelly  making  as  they  come 
along  during  the  summer  to  make  into 
jelly  on  less  busy  days  later  on.  You 
will  also  find  you  can  make  some  good 
jellies  with  mixtures  of  juices. 

*  *  * 

Freezing  Pointers  :  Just  off  the 
press  is  a  revision  of  Cornell  specialist 
Faith  Fenton’s  bulletin  No.  873,  “Cook¬ 
ing  Frozen  Vegetables  and  Fruits." 
Among  the  recipes  in  it  is  one  for 
“Frozen  Raspberry  Spread,”  a  new 
flavor-fresh  fruit  spread  that  requires 
no  cooking.  To  get  a  copy  of  Bulletin 
873,  write  to  Mailing  Room,  Dept.  AA, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Stone  Hall, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  5c  if  you  do 
not  live  in  New  York  State. 

Blends  of  purple  and  black  or  red 
and  black  raspberries  are  good  for 
frozen  juice.  Sort  and  wash  berries  and 
for  each  10  pounds  of  fruit  stir  in  1 
pound  sugar.  Pack  and  freeze  hard.  To 
make  purees,  partially  thaw  unopened 
container.  Crush  fruit,  strain  out  juice, 
and  freeze. 

For  freezing,  cut  snap  beans  %-inch 
in  length  or  French  them.  Scald  2  min¬ 
utes,  cool  rapidly  in  cold  running  wa¬ 
ter,  pack  and  freeze  promptly.  Allow 
about  %  pound  of  fresh  beans  for  each 
pint  container. 
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Surrounded  by  piles  of  foam  rubber.  Prof. 


qUICK-AND-EASY  MEALS 

DO  YOU  ever  wish  that  someone 
would  give  you  some  new  ideas  for 
your  meal-planning  job?  Especially  for 
quick-and-easy  menus?  There’s  a  new 
booklet  (that  you  can  get  for  15  cents), 
published  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  filled  with  clever  ideas 
for  whole  meals  using  canned  and 
frozen  foods  and  ready  mixes.  It  con¬ 
tains  menus  for  a  month,  with  recipes 
for  everything  from  Salmon  Scallop  to 
Prune-Peach  Whip  (all  out  of  cans). 

The  booklet  is  called  “Quick  Trick 
Cookery”  and  contains  also:  sugges¬ 
tions  for  “dressing  up”  canned  vege¬ 
tables  to  make  them  more  tasty;  ideas 
for  quick  soups  and  sauces;  “make- 
ahead”  salads;  fruit  desserts;  “Handy 


GARDEN 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

There  is  a  bird  song  in  my  garden 
Where  the  slender  lilies  are. 

There  is  sweet  verbena  fragrance 
And  a  white  petunia  star. 

There  is  beauty  in  my  garden 
Where  the  wind  is  sweet  and  calm; 
Where  the  red  rose  spends  its  fragrance 
The  heart  finds  healing  balm. 


Party  Fixin’s”;  quick  confections,  and 
party  punches. 

To  get  a  copy  write  to  American  Can 
Company  Test  Kitchen,  Box  259,  New 
York  46,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  “Quick  Trick 
Cookery”  and  enclose  15  cents  in  coins 
with  your  request. 


Gena  Thames  of  Cornell's  housing  and  de- 
sign  department  reupholsters  a  chair  with 
foam  rubber.  She  is  using  muslin  tape  to 
fasten  the  cushion  to  the  chair. 


Keu(iholsteriiig 
With  FOAM  RUBBER 

IF  YOU  would  like  to  know  exactly 
how  to  reupholster  your  chairs  the 
new  easy  way  with  foam  rubber,  you 
will  want  to  get  a  copy  of  Cornell  Bul¬ 
letin  20,  which  is  just  off  the  press. 
The  name  of  the  bulletin  is  “Reuphol¬ 
stering  Chairs  With  Foam  Rubber,” 
and  it  costs  only  25  cents. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Gena  Thames  whose  Cornell  Farm 
and  Home  Week  demonstrations  of  how 
to  recushion  chairs  with  foam  rubber 
drew  record  crowds.  Her  bulletin  tells 
you  everything  you  need  to  know  to 
reupholster  your  chairs  (both  those 
with  fixed  seats  and  backs,  and  those 
with  reversible  cushions).  Step-by-step 
directions  with  pictures  make  it  as 
“easy  as  pie.” 

Information  is  included  concerning 
types,  sizes  and  suggested  uses  of  dif- 
erent  kinds  of  foam  rubber  available; 
what  you  will  need  to  know  when  buy¬ 
ing  it;  how  to  estimate  the  amount 
needed,  where  to  get  it,  and  how  to 
cover  foam  rubber  with  fabric. 

Six  different  types  of  bases  for  foam 
rubber  are  shown  in  detail:  chair  with 
jute  webbing,  chair  with  jute  webbing 
and  conventional  springs,  chair  with 
steel  webbing  and  conventional  springs; 
chair  with  no-sag  springs,  chair  with 
plywood  seat,  and  chair  with  cotton 
webbing  base  and  reversible  cushions. 

To  get  a  copy  of  this  valuable .  bul¬ 
letin,  write  to  MAILING  ROOM,  Dept. 
AA,  Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Bui.  No.  20,  “Reuphol^tering 
Chairs  with  Foam  Rubber,”  and  en¬ 
close  25  cents.  If  you  want  it  in  a  hurry, 
add  18  cents  for  first  class  postage. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CRAFTS  FAIR  COMING! 

IF  YOU  are  interested  in  crafts  — 
either  in  learning  about  them  or  in 
buying  some  of  the  products  of  skilled 
craftsmen — come  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  dur¬ 
ing  August  19-21.  Those  are  the  dates 
of  the  first  annual  New  York  State 
Craft  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Ithaca  College, 
120  East  Buffalo  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

All  items  for  sale  or  exhibit  will  be 
the  work  of  New  York  State  craftsmen, 
and  will  include  jewelry,  pottery,  woven 
articles,  hooked  rugs,  block  prints,  silk 
screen  prints,  stencilled  articles;  hand 
fabricated  objects  of  leather,  wood, 
glass,  and  plastics;  bookbinding,  clocks, 
musical  instruments,  and  many  others. 

Fine  quality  craft  articles  are  as¬ 
sured,  as  everything  admitted  for  sale 
or  exhibit  will  be  juried  before  the 
i’  air.  During  the  three  days,  there  will 
be  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the 
different  crafts.  The  Fair  will  be  open 
each  day  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  A  50- 
cent  admission  fee  will  be  charged. 


If  you  lived  in  Adel,  Iowa,  you’d  know  E.  0.  Enos 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Stacy.  “Nick,”  as  all  his  friends 
call  him,  is  the  telephone  manager,  and  Mrs.  Stacy 
the  chief  operator. 

Folks  around  Adel  are  used  to  seeing  Nick  pitch¬ 
ing  in  on  all  kinds  of  telephone  jobs  —  installing  a 
telephone,  staking  out  a  new  line,  or  working  at  his 
desk  in  the  office.  Mrs.  Stacy  keeps  things  going 
smoothly  at  the  switchboard.  She’s  the  wife  of  a 
good  Iowa  farmer,  and  her  farm  knowledge  comes 
in  handy  on  rural  calls. 

Day  to  day  their  chief  concern  is  good  telephone 


service,  but  service  to  the  community  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  routine  telephone  duties  on  occasion.  Nick’s 
an  expert  on  artificial  respiration  —  often  has  been 
called  upon  when  people  are  rescued  from  the 
treacherous  Raccoon  River.  Mrs.  Stacy  was  at  the 
switchboard  last  September  when  news  came  that 
a  farmer  was  pinned  under  a  heavy  farm  implement. 
Her  quick  directions  to  neighbors  sent  them  running 
to  the  field  in  time  to  save  him. 

Thousands  of  telephone  people  like  Nick  Enos 
and  Dorothy  Stacy  are  busy  today  on  the  telephone 
job  in  Bell  rural  areas. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Walking  the 

BROAD  HIGH1 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

iVAY 
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“I  am  reading  your  ‘Walking  the  Board 
Highway’  with  great  pleasure.  I  knew  your 
uncle  Dr.  R.  D.  Eastman  when  he  first  started 
to  practice  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  One  time 
I  came  near  coming  a  cropper  with  him.  He 
had  a  human  skeleton  which  he  had  never 
assembled  that  he  kept  in  a  box  in  the  barn. 
One  day  while  he  was  out  a  man  came  along 
buying  bones,  and  I  sold  him  the  bones  in  the 
box  for  25  cents.  Luckily  the  doctor  was  just 
driving  into  the  yard  as  the  man  went  out. 
Recoenizing  the  box,  he  asked  the  man  what 
he  was  doing  with  it,  whereupon  the  man  said 
he  had  bought  it  off  the  boy  for  a  quarter. 

“The  doctor  paid  him  back  his  quarter, 
took  the  box  from  him,  and  put  it  back  in  the 
barn.” — S.  B.,  N.  Y. 

Above  is  a  sample  of  the  many  letters 
that  Mr.  Eastman  is  receiving  about  his 
story,  “Walking  the  Broad  Highway.”  It 
stirs  up  older  readers  to  recall  experi¬ 
ences  and  fun  in  the  old  days,  and  young 
people  like  the  sketches  because  they  are 
full  of  humor  and  of  adventure.  Here’s 
another  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XI 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  seem  to  have 
been  born  with  an  extra  special  love 
for  the  farm.  If  I  had  stuck  to  actual 
farm  operation  all  of  my  life  I  might 
not  have  done  very  well  at  it.  It  is  not 
usually  a  rewarding  business  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  never  quite  as  hap¬ 
py  as  when  I  am  working  with  grow¬ 
ing  things,  animals  or  crops. 

The  Interlaken  farm  country  had 
something  that  I  just  couldn’t  resist. 
Even  teaching  agriculture  wasn’t  sat¬ 
isfying  enough,  and  I  was  always  look¬ 
ing  at  farms  with  the  hope  that  some 
day  I  might  own  one.  At  last  an  Inter¬ 
laken  farm  came  up  for  sale.  The  farm 
buildings  were  not  too  good,  but  the 
long  level  fields,  all  tillable,  seemed 
very  desirable  indeed  to  one  who  had 
been  raised  where  most  of  the  land 
stood  up  on  edge. 

I  became  so  obsessed  with  the  idea 
of  buying  that  farm  that  I  couldn’t 
sleep.  How  to  do  it  without  cash  ?  It 
took  nearly  all  of  my  small  salary  to 
keep  up  the  instalments  on  our  home 
and  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our 
growing  family.  But  what  are  banks 
for,  I  thought,  but  to  loan  young  am¬ 
bitious  fellows  money  with  which  to 
get  started  in  life?  So  off  I  went  to 
see  old  Mr.  Wheeler,  then  president  of 
the  Interlaken  bank,  and  told  him 
about  the  farm.  He  knew  the  farm  in 
question.  When  I  finished  talking  he 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  thought,  then 
looked  across  the  desk  at  me  and  said: 

“Mr.  Eastman,  you  have  made  good  as 
a  teacher  here.  You  have  lots  of  promise. 
But  I  can’t  loan  you  money  for  that 
farm.” 

Hurt  and  indignant,  I  rose  and  start¬ 
ed  for  the  door,  but  he  stopped  me. 
“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said,  and  I  came 
back  and  sat  down  again. 

“You  think  I’m  a  hard-hearted  old 
banker,”  he  said.  “But  I’m  a  lot  older 
than  you,  %nd  I  know  that  the  greatest 
disservice  I  could  render  you  would  be  to 
let  you  get  involved  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  debt  on  that  farm.  It  would  make  a 
chain  ax-ound  yours  and  Mrs.  Eastman’s 
necks  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.  It  would 
fasten  you  here,  so  that  if  you  got  the 
chance  of  advancement  in  the  teaching 
profession  you  couldn’t  go.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  concluded  by  quoting 
Bacon.  “He  that  hath  wife  and  children 
hath  given  hostages  to  fortune;  for  they 
are  impediments  to  great  enterprises, 
either  of  virtue  or  mischief.” 

“I  don’t  quite  agree  with  Bacon  on 
that,”  Mr.  Wheeler  continued,  “but  you 
certainly  would  be  giving  a  hostage  to 
fortune  if  without  any  capital  of  your 
own  I  made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 
that  farm.” 

I  wasn’t  satisfied  and  still  somewhat 
hurt  and  angry  when  I  got  up  and  left 
his  office.  But  I  lived  to  learn  that  Mr. 


Wheeler  did  me  a  lasting  service.  The 
time  did  come  when  I  wanted  to 
change  from  high  school  teaching  to 
another  kind  of  work.  I  know  now  that 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  right,  too,  in  know¬ 
ing  that  I  never  could  have  made  the 
financial  payments  on  that  farm  and 
taken  proper  care  of  my  family  at  the 
same  time.  How  often  it  is  true  that 
when  we  come  to  a  crossroads  in  life, 
desiring  with  all  of  our  hearts  to  go 
one  way  ’Vet  unable  to  do  so,  we  fin¬ 
ally  realize  that  God,  who  dix-ects  our 
destinies,  was  right  in  preventing  it. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of  the 
little  boy  who  told  his  father  that 
of  course  God  always  answers  prayer: 
“He  either  says  Yes  or  No.”  Often¬ 
times  the  “No”  is  much  better  for  us 
than  the  “Yes”  would  have  been. 

When  I  was  in  a  little  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so  later,  I  did  buy  a  farm  at 
Interlaken,  mostly  on  paper,  and 
Brother  Fay  worked  it  for  me  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  sold  it  afterwards — and 
lost  money  on  the  deal.  But  in  later 
years  my  love  of  the  land  was  again 
satisfied  by  the  purchase  of  the  farm 
on  which  we  now  live. 

Along  about  1914,  when  I  had  been 
in  Interlaken  for  some  three  years,  I 
began  to  get  interested  in  the  brand- 
new  Farm  Bureau  idea.  It  is  difficult 
for  rural  young  people  of  today  to  real¬ 
ize  that  so  many  of  the  things  they 
take  for  granted,  such  as  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  radio,  the  vocational  courses 
in  agriculture,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  the 
cooperatives,  all  were  unknown  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time  ago.  The 
first  Farm  Bureau  in  the  northern  and 
western  states  was  established  in 
Broome  County,  New  York,  in  1911, 
with  the  late  John  H.  Brown  as  county 
agent.  In  the  space  of  less  than  one 
man’s  lifetime  there  is  at  this  writing 
a  Farm  Bureau  in  practically  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States,  with  over  10,000  vocational 
courses  in  rural  high  schools  of  the 
nation. 

I  got  the  idea  early  that  the  logical 
next  step  from  teaching  agriculture  to 
boys  in  high  school  was  the  extension 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  farming  to  every  farm 
family.  So  I  began  to  dream  about  be¬ 
coming  a  Farm  Bureau  agent.  As  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  Interlaken  Grange  I  put 
the  ■  topic  on  the  program  for  discus¬ 
sion.  But  the  subject  was  too  new  and 
there  was  comparatively  little  interest. 
In  fact,  there  was  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  most  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  oppose  new  ideas.  When 
Fulton  put  his  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson  River,  the  crowds  gathered  to 
laugh  and  jeer.  But  when  the  boat  be¬ 
gan  to  move  up  stream,  they  cried  in 
astonishment,  “She  moves!”  Some,  see¬ 
ing  the  sparks  coming  out  of  the  smoke 
stack,  thought  the  devil  was  after  them 
and  fled  the  scene. 

I  well  remember  as  a  boy  visiting  my 
uncle  at  Brookton,  New  York,  six  miles 
from  what  was  then  the  new  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  Whenever  the 
College  and  its  work  was  discussed,  it 
was  thoroughly  discredited  by  the  local 
farmers,  who  had  no  use  for  “book 
farmin’.”  They  insisted  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  farmed 
much  better  than  anything  the  College 
of  Agriculture  could  tell  them.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  the  College  of  Agriculture 
farm  at  Cornell  were  sneered  at.  Any¬ 
one,  said  the  farmers,  could  raise  good 
crops  if  they  paid  no  attention  to  the 
high  costs  of  producing  the  crop.  Any¬ 
one  could  increase  milk  production  of 
cows  if  no  limit  was  put  upon  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  to  them.  And  so 


on  and  on,  the  criticism  ran  for  years. 
And  it  was  the  same  with  thousands 
of  farmers  who  objected  to  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools. 

When  the  idea  of  a  Farm  Bureau  in 
the  different  counties  was  proposed  a 
storm  of  protest  arose  again.  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  such  criticism  is  good 
and  necessary.  It  may  slow  up  progress 
for  a  while,  but  it  keeps  new  ideas  from 
blossoming  too  fast,  makes  the  pro¬ 
gressive  leaders  more  conservative,  and 
makes  more  permanent  such  progress 
as  is  made. 

There  was  plenty  of  opposition  to 
the  Farm  Bureau  idea  in  the  Inter¬ 
laken  Grange,  as  there  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  to  vocational  agriculture  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high  school.  In  my  youthful 
enthusiasm  I  was  bitterly  disappointed 
that  Seneca  County  would  at  that  time 
.have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Farm 
Bureau.  So  I  went  on  with  my  work 
as  principal  and  teacher  of  agriculture, 
writing  occasionally  for  the  farm  mag¬ 
azines,  and  trying  in  the  meantime  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  the  Farm 
Bureaus. 

In  the  leadership  of  Farm  Bureau 
work  in  New  York  State  were  two 
young  men  who  made  one  of  the  best 
teams  for  agriculture  and  for  farmers 
that  New  York  State  has  ever  had. 
One  of  them  was  Maurice  C.  Burritt; 
the  other  Howard  Edward  Babcock. 
These  two  great  leaders  balanced  one 
another.  Maurice  was  conservative;  Ed 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  lead¬ 
ers  I  have  ever  known.  These  qualities, 
with  the  mutual  respect  which  the  two 
men  had  for  each  other,  made  them  a 
great  team. 

One  day  I  drove  over  to  Ithaca  to 
talk  with  State  Director  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  Burritt  and  Assistant  State  Di¬ 
rector  Babcock  about  Farm  Bureau 
work.  The  first  question  Maurice  ask¬ 
ed  me  was  whether  or  not  I  was  a 
college  graduate.  I  told  him  I  wasn’t, 
but  added  hopefully  that  I  hoped  the 
short  courses  I  had  taken  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  plus  my  experience  as  a  farmer, 
plus  by  experience  in  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture,  would  make  up  for  my  lack  of  a 
college  degree.  Maurice  looked  doubt¬ 
ful,  made  no  promises,  and  turned  me 
over  to  Ed  Babcock. 

That  was  our  first  meeting,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  friendship  and  more  or 
less  teamwork  that  lasted  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Ed’s  life.  He  had  been  a 
county  agent  in  one  of  the  first  Farm 
Bureau  counties  in  New  York  State. 
His  experience  and  enthusiasm  had 
soon  landed  him  in  the  central  office 
at  Ithaca. 

Ed  immediately  put  me  at  ease  in 
that  first  interview,  asked  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  said  he’d  let  me  know  if  there 
were  any  openings  in  Farm  Bureau 
work  that  he  and  Director  Burritt 
thought  I  could  fill.  I  didn’t  know  just 
how  far  I  could  count  on  that,  but  back 
in  Interlaken  I  thought  it  only  fair  to 
the  school  and  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  let  them  know  about  my  plans. 
So  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my 
old  friend  on  the  board,  Tom  Free¬ 
stone,  and  asked  his  advice.  How 
many,  many  times  since  have  I  thought 
that  not  all  of  the  wise  men  of  earth 
occupy  high  positions.  Tom  was  wise. 
He  said: 

“Ed,  school  teaching  is  like  preach¬ 
ing.  It’s  very  possible  for  a  man  to  out¬ 
stay  his  time  and  his  usefulness  in  a 
community.  You  are  the  best  liked 
school  principal  we  have  had  since  I’ve 
been  here.  I  never  hear  any  criticism. 
Everybody  is  your  friend.  Maybe  that’s 
the  best  time  to  make  a  change.”  Then 
he  added: 

“I’ve  been  interested  in  this  Farm 
Bureau  idea.  I  think  it  has  possibilities. 
In  time  I  hope  to  see  one  here  in  Sen¬ 
eca  County.  But  even  if  we  had  one 
here  it  'would  probably  be  better  for 
you  not  to  become  a  Farm  Bureau  man 
here,  nor  in  your  home  county  of 
Tioga.” 

I  agreed  with  Tom  and  remarked 
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that  that  was  what  Burritt  and  Bab- 
cock  had  told  me.  Tom’s  advice  left  me 
feeling  better  about  the  situation,  and 
I  began  to  wonder  if  and  when  I  would 
hear  from  the  central  office.  I  didn’t 
have  long  to  wait.  Within  a  week  or  so 
Ed  Babcock  telephoned  to  ask  me  to 
come  to  Ithaca.  At  our  interview  he 
said: 

“All  we  do  here  at  the  Central  Office 
when  there  is  an  appointment  to  he 
made  is  to  name  several  qualified  can¬ 
didates.  The  hiring  is  always  up  to  the 
local  Fann  Bureau  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  There’s  an  opening  now  in  Scho¬ 
harie  County.  If  you’d  like  to  go  over 
there  and  meet  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  we’ll  put  your  name  on  the  list. 

“There’s  a  vacancy  too  in  Delaware 
County.  It  won’t  be  .  much  out  of  your 
way  to  stop  off  at  Walton  and  meet 
the  executive  committee  there  also.” 

I  stop  to  point  out  why  the  Farm 
Bui'eaus  made  such  rapid  progi’ess  in 
New  York  State.  It  was  due  to  the 
firm  policy  set  by  Maurice  Burritt  that 
no  Farm  Bureau  could  be  established 
until  the  fanners  of  a  county  asked  for 
it.  And  every  decision,  such  as  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  a  Farm  Bureau  man,  had  to  be 
made  by  the  local  executive  committee 
and  not  by  the  central  office.  That  is 
real  democracy.  No  small  clique  in  any 
county  could  get  the  approval  of  the 
state  office  to  establish  a  Farm  Bureau 
until  it  could  be  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  people  wanted  it. 

After  my  visit  with  Mr.  Babcock  I 
went  back  home  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Belle.  Then  I  stai’ted  on  what 
was  then  a  long  joiumey  to  Walton, 
Delaware  County,  and  to  Schoharie 
County.  The  trip  began  on  a  cold  Jan- 
uary  day  and  it  is  one  that  will  always 
remain  in  my  memory.  I  had  to  take 
the  Lehigh  Valley  from  Interlaken  to 
Ithaca,  change  to  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  for  Owego,  change  there  to  the 
Erie  or  D.  L.  &  W.  for  Binghamton, 
change  again  to  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  for  Sidney,  and  to  the  Ontario  & 
Western  for  Walton. 

Thex-e  were  several  candidates  for 
the  job  killing  time  that  day  in  the 
Walton  Hotel,  waiting  for  interviews 
with  the  executive  committee.  I 
thought  I  had  as  much  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  that  job,  or  the  one  at  Schoharie, 
as  I  had  of  jumping  over  the  moon.  In 
our  turn  we  were  called  across  the 
street  to  the  Fai’m  Bureau  Office.  One 
by  one  the  boys  ahead  of  me  came  back 
looking  discouraged.  Then  it  was  my 
turn. 

The  Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau 
had  been  organized  for  only  a  year  or 
so.  When  I  arrived  there  in  January, 
1916,  the  Farm  Bureau  man  had  moved 
to  another  job,  hence  the  vacancy.  The 
office  was  shared  with  Mr.  Knight,  who 
had  charge  of  the  village  waterworks. 

Sitting  around  the  table  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  little  office  were  the  eight 
members  of  the  executive  committee, 
every  one  of  whom  I  was  to  come  to 
know  well  and  to  love.  There  was  first 
Mr.  H.  C.  McKenzie  of  Walton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  a  successful 
business  man  who  years  later  became 
very  active  in  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Herbert  W.  Harper  of  Harpersfield 
was  vice-president.  He  was  an  out¬ 
standing  Jex-sey  breedei’,  later  much  in- 
tei’ested  in  4-H  Club  work,  and  a  help¬ 
er  in  its  oi'ganization. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  was 
Arthur  North,  one  of  the  strangest  but 
most  loveable  chai’actei’s  I  have  known. 
Arthur  was  a  lawyer  and  lived  on  a 
steep  little  sidehill  farcn,  where  he 
tided  rather  unsuccessfully  to  keep 
sheep.  But  he  had  only  an  academic 
interest  in  farming.  Instead,  he  was  a 
famous  explorer.  At  one  time,  with  his 
bidde,  he  went  north  into  the  wilds  of 
Canada.  Mi's.  North  was  the  first  white 
woman  to  peneti’ate  that  section.  Many 
times  Arthur  went  to  unknown  regions 
of  Mexico,  and  particularly  of  central 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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and  South  America,  sometimes  alone 
or  with  natives,  pushing  a  canoe  up 
the  branches  of  lost  rivers.  Even  when 
from  a  physical  standpoint  Arthur 
should  have  been  resting,  he  traveled 
to  the  unknown  places  of  the  globe  and 
came  back  to  lecture  in  the  schools, 
holding  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
spellbound  by  his  interesting  tales.  Ar¬ 
thur  made  geography  real  to  the  child¬ 
ren — and  to  the  teachers — by  bringing 
the  far  places  he  had  seen  and  explored 
right  into  the  classroom. 

Arthur’s  adventurous  life  came  to  a 
tragic  end  when  he  was  drowned  by 
the  overturning  of  a  canoe,  but  in 
thinking  about  it,  believe  that  if  Ar¬ 
thur  had  had  a  choice  he  would  have 
preferred  to  have  his  life  end  just  as 
it  did. 

Frank  W.  Dann,  a  dairyman  who 
lived  just  outside  of  Walton  on  the 
Delhi  Road,  was  treasurer,  and  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
included,  E.  O.  Harkness  of  Delhi,  J. 
Barton  Miller  of  Granton,  J.  Clark 
Nesbitt  of  Bloomville,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  R.  W.  Siver,  a  lumber  dealer  in 
Sidney. 

Yes,  they  were  all  different,  all  good 
men  and  fine  citizens.  But  on  that  first 
day  I  was  scared  of  them  when  they 
began  rather  firmly  to  inquire  into  my 
so-called  qualifications  for  the  job. 


CAN  YOU  GO  TO 

ALASKA 

IN  SEPTEMBER? 


If  so,  you  have  a  bargain.  And 
you  will  be  on  a  cruise  of  highest 
quality,  escorted  with  friendly 
companions. 

Most  travelers  to  Alaska,  you 
know,  insist  on  July  or  August, 
when  ships  are 
crowded.  They 
don’t  realize  that 
September,  too, 
is  a  wonderful 
month  in  the 
Northwest,  the 
Inside  Passage, 

Alaska  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies. 

So  we  offer  you  a  land  and 
sea  cruise  of  three  weeks,  costing 
much  less  than  July- August  cruises 
to  Alaska.  $662.00  each  person, 
two  in  a  luxurious  bedroom,  round 
trip  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
$655.73  from  Buffalo. 

This  is  a  bargain  for  a  quality 
Alaskan  cruise,  plus  a  comfort¬ 
able,  restful  railroad  journey,  and 
fellowship  you  will  enjoy.  Tour 
includes  Yellowstone  Park,  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Ketchikan,  Juneau, 
Skagway,  Sitka,  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff.  The  trip  is  under  the  trust¬ 
worthy  auspices  of  the  Agricultura  1 
and  Passenger  departments  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
while  essentially  for  farm  families, 
some  city  folks  are  included. 

Please  send  for  free  folder  “The 
N.  W.  Tour  of  Alaska.”  Address: 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL¬ 
WAY,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
20,  N.  Y. 


Finally  the  ordeal  came  to  an  end  and 
I  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  wait  with 
the  rest  of  the  sheep  for  the  decision. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I  was  called  back, 
and  Mr.  McKenzie  said: 

“Mr.  Eastman,  we  have  decided  to 
hire  you.” 

In  my  first  interview  I  had  explain¬ 
ed  that  I  felt  obligated  to  go  on  to 
Schoharie  County,  and  I  repeated  this 
now.  Mr.  McKenzie  said: 

“I  know  some  of  the  men  on  the 
Schoharie  County  committee.  I  shall 
explain  the  situation  to  them,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  all  right.  So  you  must 
regard  yourself  as  our  new  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  marl"  for  Delaware  County.” 

I  rode  back  towards  Sidney  that 
night  with  Ray  Pollard,  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Delaware  County  job. 
He  was  now  headed  for  Schoharie 
County  to  meet  with  that  committee, 
while  I  was  headed  back  to  Interlaken 
to  notify  my  family  and  present  my 
formal  resignation  to  the  school.  I  sat 
looking  out  at  the  towering,  formid¬ 
able,  snowcapped  mountains,  and  sud¬ 
denly  I  became  the  most  homesick 
young  fellow  in  all  the  world.  Why  had 
I  been  fool  enough  to  take  on  another 
unknown  job  in  an  utterly  strange 
community  when  I  already  had  a  good 
job  and  so  many  friends  in  good  old 
Interlaken  ?  I  said  as  much  to  my  com¬ 
panion  Ray,  and  went  even  farther.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  was  still  interested 
in  the  Delaware  County  job  he  could 
have  it — I’d  go  back  to  Interlaken  and 
stay  there. 

Ray  laughed  at  me.  He  got  the  Scho¬ 
harie  County  job,  was  one  of  New 
York  State’s  outstanding  Farm  Bureau 
men  there  for  many  years  and  married 
into  a  fine  Schoharie  County  farm  fam¬ 
ily.  I  have  often  wondered  how  much 
different  life  would  have  been  for  my 
family  and  myself,  and  for  Ray,  had 
we  switched  jobs  thdt  night.  It  was  an 
important  crossroads  in  both  of  our 
lives. 

Telling  the  Interlaken  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  later  members  of  the  school 
faculty  and  other  friends  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  I  was  leaving  was  one  of 
the  toughest  things  I  have  ever  done.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  was  burning  all  of  the 
good  bridges  behind  me  for  a  very, 
very  doubtful  future.  I  think  it  was 
even  harder  for  Belle  to  give  up  our 
little  home  and  move  again.  But 
neither  then  nor  at  any  other  time  'did 
I  hear  a  complaint  from  her.  Thus  it  is 
with  all  good  wives  and  mothers.  I  like 
now  to  think  sometimes  that  while  we 
always  had  our  financial  worries,  it 
was  some  compensation  that  there  was 
always  enough  food  to  eat,  clothes  of 
a  sort,  and  a  shelter  for  our  heads.  At 
times  the  question  of  shelter  became 
rather  doubtful,  though.  Trying  to  find 
a  house  in  a  new  town  has  oftentimes 
been  a  discouraging  experience. 

In  the  last  years  at  Interlaken  I  had 
become  an  officer  in  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  and  some  of  my  homesick  feel¬ 
ing  came  from  having  to  leave  my 
brothers  in  the  Lodge  and  the  friends 
I  had  come  to  know  and  love  in  the 
Grange.  I  am  still  a  member  of  old 
Farmerville  Lodge  No.  183  at  Inter¬ 
laken,  and  love  and  respect  the  Grange 
so  much  that  in  addition  to  being  a 
member  of  a  subordinate  Grange  I  be¬ 
long  also  to  the  Pomona,  state  and 
national  Grange  organizations. 

We  arrived  in  Walton  late  one  dark 
winter  day.  The  furniture  had  been 
shipped  by  railroad  so  we  had  to  stay 
at  the  hotel  for  a  few  days  until  it  ar¬ 
rived,  which  was  of  course  expensive. 
That  evening  I  tried  to  appear  cheer¬ 
ful  before  Belle,  but  secretly  I  was 
cussing  myself  for  having  left  home, 
friends  and  security  for  an  untried  fu¬ 
ture.  How  many  times  across  the 
years,  I  wonder,  have  young  couples 
had  similar  thoughts,  and  having  them, 
still  had  the  courage  to  strike  out  to 
conquer  new  worlds! 

My  homesick  feeling  didn’t  last  long 


that  evening,  because  pretty  soon  Mr. 
McKenzie  dropped  in,  and  from  him  I 
caught  again  the  spaik  of  enthusiasm 
for  Farm  Bureau  work.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  know  that  it  is  second  only  to  St. 
Lawrence  County  in  the  number  of  its 
dairy  size.  It  has  ranked  second  in  the 
state  in  dairying  much  of  the  time. 
How  in  the  world  those  great  hills  and 
valleys  can  support  so  many  cows  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  strangers.  In 
1916  I  don’t  think  there  were  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  hard  roads 
in  Delaware  County.  The  typical  road 
of  the  old  days  often  had  a  deep  ravine 
on  one  side  and  a  mountain  on  the 
other,  with  barely  enough  room  on  the 
road  itself  for  two  teams  to  pass.  Like 
all  dirt  roads — but  more  so — the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  pikes  were  deep  in  mud 
in  the  spring,  dusty  in  the  summer, 
and  often  blocked  by  snowdrifts  in  the 
winter.  On  top  of  that,  these  dirt  roads, 
sometimes  not  much  more  than  sheep 
paths,  wound  back  and  forth  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys. 

But  with  all  of  the  district’s  physical 
limitations,  the  Delaware  farmer  can 
produce  milk  better  than  most  of  them, 
and  he  does  it  because  the  county  is 
blessed  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  which 
helps  to  grow  great  crops  of  grass  in 
the  valleys  and  luxurious  pastures  on 
the  hillsides.  Many  are  the  typical 
Delaware  jokes  about  the  roads  and 
steep  hills.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
old  chestnut  about  a  stranger  driving 
along  a  Delaware  County  road  in  the 
summertime  when  suddenly  he  saw 
what  looked  like  a  ball  of  dust  rolling 
over  and  over  down  the  steep  cornfield, 
coming  to  rest  finally  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  When  he  got  nearer,  the 
stranger  found  a  man  picking  himself 
up.  He  brushed  off  the  dust  and  began 
muttering  to  himself. 

“What  happened  anyway?”  inquired 
the  stranger.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

“I’m  gettin’ '  pretty  nigh  discourag¬ 


ed,”  answered  the  farmer.  “That’s  the 
fifth  time  I’ve  fallen  out  of  my  corn¬ 
field  this  mornin’!” 

And  I’ll  bet  I  have  heard  twenty 
times  the  one  about  the  farmer  who 
planted  his  corn  on  a  sidehill  with  a 
shotgun  because  the  field  was  so  steep 
he  couldn’t  get  it  planted  any  other 
way. 

How  many  of  you  know  what  an 
overshot  barn  is?  They  were  and  still 
are  typical  in  Delaware  County.  And  of 
course,  they  are  common  also  in  many 
other  hill  sections.  You  can  drive  on  to 
the  second  floor  of  such  a  barn  right 
from  the  meadow  or  pasture,  the  first 
story  basement  being  built  on  the  steep 
grade  below. 

But  with  all  of  the  fun  made  of  the 
steep  hills  of  Delaware  County,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  just  as 
good  fanners  there  as  there  are  any¬ 
where,  and  when  it  comes  to  people, 
they  don’t  come  any  better.  When  I  left 
Interlaken  I  thought  I  never  again 
would  find  such  good  folks.  But  the 
Delaware  County  people  were  just  as 
good,  and  for  that  matter,  everywhere 
else  I  have  lived, 'even  in  the  cities,  I 
have  found  fine  friends.  Nothing  is 
truer  than  the  fact  that  you  find  in 
people  about  what  you  look  for.  I  like 
people,  and  some  of  them,  I  hope,  like 
me. 

Filled  with  dreams  and  ambition, 
Belle  and  I  established  our  new  home 
in  a  little  apartment  in  the  village,  and 
I  set  about  getting  acquainted  with  my 
job.  What  could  I  do  that  would  be  of 
most  help  to  the  farmers  of  Delaware 
County?  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
take  plenty  of  counsel  with  my  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  with  Farm  Bureau 
committeemen  in  various  communities 
in  the  county,  and  with  dozens  of  other 
farmers.  Over  and  over  I  asked  the 
question:  “What  do  you  want  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  do?” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


What’s  the  Latest  In  Farming? 

Listen  To  Northeast  Farm  Digest 


On-the-farm  interviews  are  an  important  part  of  Rural  Radio’s  six- 
days-a-week  Northeast  Farm  Digest.  Shown  above  is  Farm  Editor  Bob 
Child,  discussing  mow  hay  drying  with  Paul  Burdett,  farm  service  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  your  New'  York  State  electric  companies,  and  Walter 
Stohner  on  the  Stohner  farm  near  Nineveh. 

Brought  to  you  by  your  New  York  State  electric  companies— 

N.  Y.  S.  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.; 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.; 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.; 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.; 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
at  7:04  a.m.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  over  your  Rural  Radio 
Network  station. 

Rural  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 
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SUNNY GABLES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


T’S  A  sunny,  cool  Fourth  of 
July  here  at  Sunnygables.  A 
rainy,  cold  preceding  Sat¬ 
urday  makes  this  the  kind 
of  a  holiday  when  you  can 
relax  without  your  conscience  bother¬ 
ing.  The  only  hay  Jack  has  out  is  well 
protected  in  round  bales.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  hay  to  cut  in  our  drive  to 
have  all  the  forage  we  can  this  winter, 
but  it  will  wait  till  tomorrow  along 
with  a  thousand  and  one  other  jobs. 

It’s  a  good  day,  though,  to  stop  and 
take  stock  of  where  you  are  after  6 
weeks  of  frenzied  hurrying  to  fill  silo, 
keep  field  work  caught  up,  and  keep 
the  cows  milking  at  a  high  level.  The 
pace  has  told  in  the  many  little  clean¬ 
up  jobs  that  have  been  neglected,  ma¬ 
chinery  that  needs  working  over,  and 
weed  clipping  to  be  caught  up.  It’s 
such  a  swell  day,  though,  that  some¬ 
how  you  know  everything  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  back  on  schedule.  In  general, 
things  look  pretty  fair  even  in  the 
light  of  high  costs,  low  prices  and  rain 
when  you  aren’t  quite  ready  for  it. 

PROUD  OF  CORN 

’M  TOO  lazy  today  to  check  back 
through  the  desk  files,  but  I  think 
it  was  as  little  as  two  years  ago  that 
we  announced  on  this  page  that  we 
were  through  with  corn  as  a  crop,  and 
that  except  for  nurse  crops,  we  were 
not  going  to  raise  small  grains,  either. 
The  principal  reasons  were  that  weeds 
competed  too  heavily,  and  that  we 
would  never  be  able  to  raise  enough 
of  either  corn  or  grain  to  justify  own¬ 
ing  the  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
crop. 

Corn  Knee  High 

I  don’t  even  have  to  use  Jack  Con¬ 
ner  (he’s  a  foot  shorter  than  I  am)  to 
report  the  corn  knee  high  this  Fourth 
of  July.  It  is  well  above  that — in  fact, 
the  last  time  over  with  the  cultivator 
a  week  ago  threatened  to  break  over 
some  of  the  axle-high  stalks.  Jack  is 
exchanging  work  to  take  advantage  of 
a  neighbor’s  planter  and  cultivator, 
and  has  a  picker  lined  up  for  this  fall. 

Because  corn  is  a  “new  crop”  to 
Jack,  he  spent  some  time  studying  up 
on  how  he  could  get  the  best  results  in 
our  area.  The  varieties  he  selected  for 
the  12  acres  first  planted  were  M-l 
and  M-4.  Planted  in  36”  rows  (not 
checkrowed),  the  plants  look  a  little 
closely  spaced  for  grain  corn,  but  by 
counting  several  places  in  the  field, 
it  looks  like  there  are  about  18,000 
plants  per  acre,  the  necessary  popula¬ 
tion  to  attain  yields  in  the  vicinity  of 
100  bushels  per  acre. 

Fertility  Level 

Both  Jack  and  I  have  read  enough 
about  corn  raising  in  the  corn  belt  to 
recognize  the  need  for  plenty  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  crop  is  planted  on  a  creek 
flat  that  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
silt  and  organic  matter.  This  sounds 
like  ideal  crop  producing  land,  but 
Jack  was  smart  enough  to  check  into 
the  situation  a  little  further. 

It  turns  out  that  the  demands  of 
corn  for  readily  available  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  are  at  a 
rate  far  in  excess  of  what  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  decaying  plant  matter.  On 


the  other  hand,  this  mellow  land  made 
a  perfect  medium  for  applied  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

The  application  at  planting  time 
was  around  350  pounds  of  10-10-10 
per  acre.  An  additional  50  pounds 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  was  side  dress¬ 
ed  during  cultivating.  It  turns  out  that 
this  generous  dose  on  land  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fertile  anyway  was  not 
only  good  insurance,  but  an  absolute 
necessity. 

There  were  no  attempts  to  leave 
“check”  areas  to  test  the  iffect  of  the 
fertilizer,  but  there  are  a  few  places 
where  either  the  drill  was  not  operat¬ 
ing,  or  where  it  had  not  yet  been  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  for  the  job.  Hence,  there 
are  two  or  three  rows  where  the  plants 
are  far  from  knee  high.  The  leaves 
show  the  characteristic  pale  green, 
fringed  with  purple  shading  that  indi¬ 
cates  mineral  deficiencies. 

Weed  Control 

After  some  sad  experiences  trying 
to  raise  small  grains  on  this  same 
creek  bottom  piece,  our  main  concern 
with  corn  was  weed  control.  Every 
time  the  field  is  plowed,  we  turn  up 
buried  weed  seed  deposited  by  years 
of  spring  floods.  These  apparently  re¬ 
main  dormant  in  the  ground  until  they 
are  turned  up  where  the  sunshine  stirs 
them  into  vigorous  life.  A  check  on 
pre-emergence  weed  spraying  left  us 
with  the  impression  that  killing  all  the 
weeds  before-  the  corn  came  up,  mere 
ly  meant  that  the  remaining  seeds  that 
had  not  germinated  would  be  starting 
out  even  with  the  corn. 

We  saved  the  expense  of  pre-emerg 
ence  spraying,  and  waited  till  both 
corn  and  weeds  had  a  start.  The  weed 
killer  then  took  care  of  everything  but 
the  grass.  This  has  been  kept  undei 
control  by  cultivating.  Now  that  the 
corn  has  a  good  start,  we  feel  that  it 
will  get  the  biggest  share  of  both  for 
tilizer  and  water. 

Late  Planting 

In  addition  to  the  grain  corn  just 
described,  Jack  decided  to  go  whole 
hog  and  try  his  hand  with  some  late 
silage  corn.  The  second  piece  went  in 
at  the  end  of  June,  a  month  later  than 
the  grain  corn.  The  reason  for  plant¬ 
ing  it  was  a  run-out  seeding  that  had 
not  panned  out  well  at  silo  filling 
time.  Rather  than  take  the  low  yields 
indicated  for  second  clitting,  Jack 
plowed  the  piece  as  soon  as  the  for-, 
age  was  removed,  and  put  it  into  corn. 
A  break  with  some  warm  weather  and 
showers  has  started  this  corn  nicely. 

The  rest  of  this  poor  piece  of  hay 
was  also  torn  up  and  put  into  sudan 
grass  for  August  pasture.  Both  the  Su¬ 
dan  and  late  corn  can  be  reached  by 
irrigation.  The  biggest  fear  we  have 
for  late  plantings  at  Sunnygables  is 
dry  weather  on  well  drained  land.  The 
irrigation  system  should  insure  at 
least  moderate  success  for  these  two 
crops. 

RUGS  AND  WEEDS 

HE  penalties  for  a  good  growing 
spring  with  plenty  of  moisture,  are 
hay  crops  that  are  a  mess  to  handle  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fast-growing  weeds  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  insects.  Leaf  hoppers  sneaked 
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into  our  earliest  cut  field  of  orchard 
grass-alfalfa  mixture  before  we  quite 
realized  it.  The  second  cutting  from  this 
piece  depends  on  the  quick  recovery  of 
the  alfalfa  since  there  is  never,  much  to 
hope  for  from  orchard  grass  after  the 
first  cutting. 

This  is  the  same  field  that  was  spray¬ 
ed  for  hoppers  last  year.  You  may  re¬ 
call  that  we  had  only  moderate  success 
with  the  spraying  because  of  a  shower 
that  came  too  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
spray  rig.  Nevertheless,  it  looked  like 
the  bugs  were  under  control.  This 
year’s  invasion  was  twice  as  bad,  how¬ 
ever.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  folks 
at  Cornell,  Jack  moved  in  and  killed 
most  of  the  hoppers  off,  but  it  was  too 
late  for  us  to  realize  the  desired  ton¬ 
nage  from  second  cutting. 

It  is  too  early  right  now  to  check  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treatment,  but 
after  we  have  cut  the  field  and  counted 
the  bugs  in  the  untreated  section  of  the 
field,  we’ll  give  a  rundown  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  year’s  hopper  killing 
campaign  and  what  it  meant,  yield- 
wise. 


CHUCKS  AND  RARRITS 

1  PROBABLY  do  more  talking  about 
woodchucks  than  is  justified,  but  they 
are  a  pet  subject  with  me  that  traces 
back  to  the  first  .22  calibre  rifle  I  had 
as  a  boy.  In  fact,  driving  through  a 
strange  countryside,  I  can  come  closer 
to  telling  how  many  woodchucks  I  saw 
than  the  number  of  silos,  pen  barns,  or 
other  interesting  landmarks. 

Last  winter,  I  mentioned  the  large 
rabbit  population  that  had  picked  our 
yard  for  a  home.  This  temporary  nuis¬ 
ance  has  grown  into  a  very  annoying 
problem.  One  reader  suggested  scatter¬ 
ing  old  hose  lengths  around  under  the 
theory  that  rabbits  think  they  are 
snakes  and  stay  clear.  There  is  just  too 
much  area  and  too  many  hiding  places 
to  try  this. 

To  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  we 
are  going  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  gas 
bombs  and  a  shovel  and  spend  some 
spare  time  sealing  off  the  dens  that 
house  woodchucks  and  rabbits  alike. 
This  is  a  bigger  job  than  a  few  evening 
hours.  I’d  even  bet  we  could  spend  the 
better  part  of  a  week  working  steadily 
over  the  literally  hundreds  of  holes  in 
the  fields  neighboring  the  farm  build¬ 
ings. 

I  hate  to  admit  that  the  day  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  we  can’t  keep  the  wood¬ 
chuck  population  down  with  a  few  well 
placed  shots  just  before  dark.  But  the 
number  of  both  is  so  great  that  a  de¬ 
liberate  campaign  of  eradication  simp¬ 
ly  must  be  undertaken. 

Woodchucks  have  always  been  as 
offensive  to  me  personally  as  rats.  I’ve 
never  felt  much  regret  at  shooting 
them.  Rabbits,  though,  are  just  so  help¬ 
less  that  one  feels  ashamed  to  slaughter 
them.  Once  you  have  the  knack,  even 
shooting  a  rabbit  on  the  run  is  not  a 
very  rewarding  experience. 


This  is  what  the  wind  did  in  two  or  three  minutes  a  month  ago  at  the  lower  farm 
now  being  worked  by  Charlie  Havlik.  Having  heard  about  the  tornado  damage  in 
southern  Michigan  and  other  areas  last  summer,  we  have  respected  the  wind  enough 
to  take  out  insurance  against  the  devastation  it  can  bring. 

I  had  a  chance  to  see  one  ten  acre  piece  of  woods  in  Ohio  that  had  been  cleaned 
out  by  a  tornado  that  dipped  down  in  this  one  spot  only,  leaving  the  surrounding 
area  unharmed.  In  fact,  the  wind  had  picked  up  a  passing  car  and  tossed  it  into  the 
woods  some  30  feet  away.  The  woods  themselves  looked  like  a  giant  hand  or  foot 
had  stomped  on  a  clump  of  grass.  Not  much  left  but  stumps  and  trash. 

The  freak  wind  that  struck  the  front  yard  in  this  picture  tore  out  or  damaged  every 
tree  in  the  yard,  and  broke  the  heavy  cables  anchoring  the  empty  silo.  The  silo  can 
be  straightened,  and  Charlie  has  cleaned  up  the  broken  trees.  Apparently  this  minor 
tornado  which  was  described  in  the  paper  as  "rainstorms  and  high  winds"  acted 
much  the  same  as  bigger,  more  dangerous  twisters.  The  house  and  barn,  just  a  few 
feet  from  the  trees  and  silo,  were  scarcely  touched.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the 
field  of  wheat  not  30  feet  from  the  worst  damage.  It  wasn't  even  lodged,  and  showed 
no  effects  from  the  storm! 
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SERVICE 

SELLING  TIMBER 

Pointing  out  that  good  marketing 
may  double  your  income  from  wood¬ 
land  products,  Ray  Foulds  of  the  U.  of 
Vt.  gives  six  tips  for  greater  profits. 

They  are: 

Know  the  kind,  quality  and  quantity 
of  timber  you  have  which  should  be 
cut.  Sell  by  the  thousand  or  the  cord, 
not  for  the  lump  sum.  (Editor’s  Note: 
If  you  do  sell  for  a  lump  sum,  have  a 
competent  man  estimate  the  amount 
of  timber.) 

Have  purchase  agreements  with 
your  buyers  before  you  start  to  cut. 

Sell  some  products  each  year  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Cut  only  the  growth,  in  order  to 
keep  this  up.  Buyers  give  preference  to 
regular  customers.  (The  average  wood- 
lot  in  Vermont  grows  about  80  board 
feet  per  year.  The  best  ones — with  full 
stocking  of  trees  —  can  produce  be¬ 
tween  200  and  600  board  feet  per  acre 
per  year.) 

Do  your  own  cutting.  The  value  at 
the  roadside  is  two  to  three  times  what 
it  is  on  the  stump. 

Cut  according  to  the  buyers’  require¬ 
ments  for  diameters,  lengths  and 
grades. 

Use  the  whole  tree.  Find  out  about 
markets  for  products  such  as  poles, 
pulpwood,  tie  stock,  posts,  or  fuelwood. 
Cut  and  sell  accordingly. 

—  a.  a.  — 

REFUSED 

Several  years  ago  I  bought  some  shrub¬ 
bery-trees  and  bushes.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  they  were  all  dried  out  and  I  sent 
them  right  back.  I  told  the  company  I 
wouldn't  use  them  and  that  I  wouldn't 
poy  for  them  either. 

Since  that  time  a  credit  agency  has 
been  trying  to  collect.  Can  they  do  so? 

The  position  of  the  company  is  that 
they  should  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  replacing  the  bushes  and  trees  if 
they  were  not  satisfactory  and  in  good 
condition. 

We  do  not  have  a  lawyer  on  our 
staff  to  answer  legal  questions  but  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  they  probably  could  collect  if 
they  wanted  to  sue. 

Perhaps  even  at  this  late  date  they 
might  replace  the  shrubbery  if  you 
Would  be  willing  to  pay  the  original 
bill. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  PUZZLE! 

• 

I  did  a  scries  of  puzzles  in  a  contest. 
There  were  48  series  and  144  questions. 
To  start  with  the  company  said  there  was 
$125,000.00  in  cash  prizes  and  if  I  bought 
some  books  for  $2.00  each  they  would 
double  the  prize.  After  I  finished  the  con¬ 
test  they  wrote  and  said  I  had  some 
wrong  answers  and  they  said  I  wasn't 
going  to  get  anything. 

I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  some  if  you 
ton  make  them  pay  after  they  lied  to  me. 

American  agriculturist  has  refused 
to  carry  advertisements  of  this  type  of 
puzzle  contest.  We  feel  they  are  mis¬ 
leading  and  so  many  people  are  disap¬ 
pointed  just  as  this  reader  is. 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 
INVOLVING  MONEY 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  W.  Hill.  Medina  . $  4.00 

(refund  on  subscription) 

Mrs-  R.  W.  Park,  Norwich  _ _ _  10.23 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mrs.  Arthur  Chapman,  Hammondsport  _  8,95 

(money  refund  on  shoes) 

Mr.  R.  Corron,  Cobleskill  . . . . .  19.20 

(received  money  due) 

Mrs.  Clara  Kugler,  Fredonia  . 12.00 

(refund  on  goslings) 

Mr.  George  Bergold,  Medford  Station  .  16.50 

(refund  on  overbilling  of  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wilson,  Goffstown  .  13.48 

(money  fori  eggs)  * 

MAINE 

Mr.  H.  Hannaford,  No.  Lovell  . 8.90 

(refund  on  chicks) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Henry  Bentley,  Chester  . 20.00 

(reimbursement  on  dog) 


BUREAU 

We  are  also  opposed  to  contests  re¬ 
quiring  a  reader  to  buy  something  be¬ 
fore  he  can  compete. 

Obviously  in  a  contest  there  can  be 
only  a  few  winners.  Many  contests  of 
this  sort  have  many  ties,  and  have  to 
run  a  tie-breaking  series. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  about  such 
contests.  We  are  simply  pointing  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  re¬ 
commend  them. 

—  A. a.  — 

BIG  PROMISE 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  company  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  wants  me  to  raise  parakeets. 
They  say  that  they  will  buy  back  all  of 
the  offspring  I  raise. 

Over  the  years  a  good  many  of  our 
subscribers  have  had  experience  in  buy¬ 
ing  stock  of  various  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals  on  the  promise  that  the  seller 
would  buy  back  the  offspring.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  case  where  this 
worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  our 
subscribers. 

We  suggest,  if  you  would  like  to  raise 
parakeets,  that  you  look  up  a  market 
locally  and  that  you  do  not  buy  birds 
from  a  company  of  this  sort  on  the 
promise  that  they  will  buy  back  all  of 
the  offspring  you  raise. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WHERE  IS  HE? 

1  am  writing  to  find  out  if  you  could 
locate  a  Pete  Riley  who  gave  his  summer 
address  as  Erie,  Pennsylvania  and  his 
winter  address  as  Florida. 

Mr. >Riley  sprays  paint  on  buildings  and 
has  a  negro  working  for  him.  He  sprayed 
our  born  last  year  and  we  gave  him  a 
check  for  $325.00.  It  hasn't  proved  to  be 
a  satisfactory  job  and  has  nearly  all 
washed  off  especially  on  the  west  end  of 
the  barn. 

Today  we  had  it  redone  by  a  local 
painter  and  it  cost  us  $68.45.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  guaranteed  paint. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this 
man  can  be  located.  The  chances  are 
that  he  doesn’t  use  his  correct  name. 
However,  if  any  subscriber  knows 
where  he  is  living  we  would  very  much 
appreciate  the  information. 

Frankly,  we  think  any  subscriber  is 
running  a  chance  on  dealing  with  a 
painter  from  out  of  the  State.  We 
heard  of  one  case  where  a  man  drove 
up  to  a  gas  station  with  a  spray  paint 
outfit  and  had  it  filled  half  full  of  kero¬ 
sene.  That  of  course  did  not  help  the 
covering  quality  of  the  paint! 

—  a. a.  — 

WHO  GAVE  GUARANTEE? 

Wc  had  some  siding  put  on  our  house 
about  five  years  ago.  The  material  and 
work  was  guaranteed  for  20  years  but  it 
began  to  come  loose  and  fall  off  shortly 
after  it  was  put  on.  We  have  written  the 
company  several  times  but  our  letters  all 
come  back  unanswered. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
guarantee  is  no  better  than  the  com¬ 
pany  or  individual  that  gives  it.  In 
other  words,  a  beautiful,  engraved, 
written  guarantee  is  of  little  value  if 
you  can’t  locate  the  company  that  gave 
it  to  you! 

CfcUACK? 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
a  man  who  says  he  is  a  doctor  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  has  a  "grape  cure"  and  I 
understand  he  runs  a  boarding  house  for 
people  who  are  sick.  Can  you  give  me 
some  information  about  him? 

We  checked  with  one  of  the  best 
known  nutritionists  in  the  world  at 
Cornell  University.  He  tells  me  that 
this  "doctor”  mentioned  in  our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  is  not  on  the  list  of 
physicians  which  he  has  and  that  he 
is  not  a  member  of  the  AMERICAN 
DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION.  In  fact  he 
has  never  heard  of  him  and  suspects 
he  is  one  of  the  many  self-styled  "doc¬ 
tors”  who  are  promoting  some  fad  or 
product  for  their  own  profit 


New  Englander 
Badly  Injured 


I^L  USHED  to  the  hospital  by  a  passing  motorist  Joseph 
Kurkulonis  of  Turner  Falls,  Mass.,  was  treated  for  a 
fractured  breastbone,  cut  and  bruised  legs,  broken 
teeth  and  cut  tongue.  Judging  from  the  picture  taken 
after  the  head-on  collision  he  is  lucky  to  be  alive  today. 


Mr.  Kurkulonis  carried  a  combination 
of  low  cost  North  American  accident 
policies  which 


id  benefits  totall 

*445.00 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

THE  NAME  OF  A  FRIEND  MAY  BE  IN  THIS  LIST 


Robert  Prentice,  Fillmore,  N.  Y .  $  48.56 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

David  Urda.  Windsor,  N.  Y . — .........  30.7 1 

Auto  accident — cute  and  bruises 

George  Benson,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  82.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  bruised  leg 

Minnie  Girst,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  ribs,  arm 

John  Andrews,  Sterling,  N.  Y .  35.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  nose 

Fred  Anthony,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  .  439.50 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg.  bruises 

Dewey  Krnney,  Locke,  N.  Y .  20.71 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 

Beryl  Beckwith,  Forestville,  N.  Y .  260.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  kneecap,  bruises 

Elsie  Randall,  Clymer,  N.  Y . . . .  44.28 

Auto  accident — injured  spine 

Robert  Ettenberger,  Elmira,  N.  Y . .  25.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 

Harry  Harvey,  Jr.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  _  18.57 

Truck  accident — cut  scalp 

Arthur  Meyers,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  ....  .  20.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  cut  lips 

Edna  S.  Turner,  Elmira,  N.  Y .  .... .  103.57 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  scalp 

William  Williams,  Greene,  N.  Y .  265.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  cut  eye 

Bert  McDonald,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y .  405.00 

Hit  by  car — ffactured  leg.  cut  forehead 

Franklin  Pells,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y . .  31.42 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Burton  Fradenburg,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y .  124.99 

Auto  accident — injured  scalp 

George  Frisbee,  Athens,  N.  Y.  . .....  42.86 

Auto  accident — cute  and  bruises 

Ruth  B.  Poor,  Belleville,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  eye  and  face 

Joseph  Steria,  Jr.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  .  22.86 

Auto  accident — cut  face 

William  Frew,  Geneseo,  N.  Y . .  ... .  405.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hip,  fractured  jaw 
Willard  Hartson,  Sr.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  239.28 
Auto  accident — collapsed  lung,  bruises 

Samuel  Tombs,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  . .  331.43 

Truck  accident — frac.  ribs,  inj.  breastbone 

Mary  Belle  Bowerman,  Lockport,  N.  Y .  33.57 

Auto  accident — severe  bruises 

Walter  Holland,  Lewiston.  N.  Y .  108.56 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  bruises 

Olive  Pease,  Lockport,  N.  Y . .  233.33 

Hit  by  car — fractured  leg,  body  bruises 

Margaret  Eckel,  Blossvale,  N.  Y .  56.43 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Lester  Burgess,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y.  -  57.85 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Paul  Fritz,  Geneva,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  leg  and  knee 

Richard  J.  Selmes,  Westtown,  N.  Y.  . .  19.33 

Auto  accident — bruises 


Charles  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y . . .  134.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Mahlon  Olmsted,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .  299.98 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip,  ribs,  bruises 

Florence  Folderman,  Troy,  N.  Y . .  160.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back  and  head 

Weldon  Eiger,  Massena,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Donald  Maloy,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y .  70.71 

Auto  accident— injured  arm  and  wrist 

Walter  Deay,  Delanson,  N.  Y .  170.00 

Auto  accident — crushed  chest,  frac.  ribs 

Hattie  Woodworth,  Hornell,  N.  Y _ _ _  34.28 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Alfred  Johnson,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . .  15.71 

Auto  accident — bruised  breastbone 

Hartley  Cole,  Towanda,  Pa . . .  12.86 

Auto  accident— bruised  hand 

Robert  Simcheck,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa .  300.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  wrist,  bruises 

Ava  M.  Jennes,  Albion,  Pa . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  spine 

Eli  Bartoo,  Ulysses,  Pa . . . 21.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 

Ernest  Marcy,  Springville,  Pa . . .  340.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  hip,  wrist 

I.  Warren  Plank,  Westfield,  Pa.  . .  60.00 

Hit  by  car — injured  hip,  knee,  elbow 

Paul  J.  Leusner,  Riverside,  N.  J . 26.00 

Truck  accident — injured  neck 

Eugene  J.  Friedman,  Toms  River.  N.  J .  228.57 

Auto  accident — frac.  vertebra,  inj.  neck 

Leonard  Santerre,  Hartford,  Conn,  .  47.85 

Hit  by  car — cut  scalp,  bruised  knees 

August  Joppich.  Cheshire,  Mass.  .  60.71 

Hit  by  auto — bruised  hip,  chest,  arm 

Leslie  W.  Jones,  West  Minot,  Me.  .  55.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  breastbone 

Charles  Jackson,  Farmington.  Me . ....  28.57 

Struck  by  truck — injured  ankle 

Earl  Smith,  Hudson,  Me .  85.72 

Auto  accident — fractured  hand 

Charles  Shields,  Norridgewock.  Me . .  42.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  .spinal  bone 

Bruce  Gleason,  Colebrook,  N.  H.  . .  37.14 

Truck  accident — injured  wrist,  cut  lip 

Leslie  Hagen,  Lebanon,  N.  H . .  121.43 

Auto  accident — multiple  cute  and  bruises 

Leila  C.  Brown,  North  Weare,  N.  H .  65.72 

Auto  accident — injured  body 

Charles  Messer,  New  London.  N.  H.  .  202.36 

Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle,  inj.  chest 

Barbara  Fleming,  Vergennes,  Vt . : .  59.28 

Auto  accident— frac.  foot  bone,  cut  scalp 

Ro»ald  Hornbeck,  Orwell,  Vt.  . . . . .  420.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  bruises 

Howard  Varney,  Tunbridge,  Vt - -  24.28 

Auto  accident — injured  knee,  bruised  hand 

Frederick  Plunkert,  Westminster,  Md.  .  37,14 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  finger,  hand 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  oi  Chicago 

234  MAIN  STREET  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Texas  farmer  tells  how  he  saves  with  an 


With  eleven  Chevrolet  units  working  for  them,  Ham  and  Joe  Morgan 
run  their  combined  2200-acre  Texas  spread  with  top-hand  efficiency, 
and  save  money  doing  it!  “The  low  maintenance  costs  of  Chevrolets,” 
Ham  tells,  “is  the  best  reason  I  know  for  buying  ’em  year  after  year.” 

Ail  over  the  country,  successful  ranchers  and  farmers 
like  the  Morgan  brothers  have  discovered  the  advantages 
of  an  “All- Chevrolet”  farm.  Money-saving  advantages 
that  start  the  day  you  close  the  deal  on  each  brand- 
new  Chevrolet  unit.  Cost-cutting  advantages  that  con¬ 
tinue  over  the  thousands  of  miles  of  dependability  you 
expect,  and  get,  from  these  Chevrolets. 


Here  are  the  facts  to  back  it  up.  They  add  up  to 
plain  good  business. 

Your  initial  investment  is  low.  Today,  as  in  years  past, 
Chevrolet  offers  the  lowest-priced  line  of  both  cars  and 
trucks. 

Your  operating  costs  are  way  down.  New  Chevrolet 
passenger  cars  deliver  money-saving  gas  mileage  with 
the  highest  compression  power  of  any  leading  low-priced 
car.  Chevrolet  trucks  do  more  work  per  day— per  dollar. 
That’s  money  saved  while  you  own  them. 

And  all  your  parts  and  service  needs  are  handy  at  one 
source.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer,  the  man  who  knows 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  better  than  anyone,  has  the 
facilities  to  service  them  better  than  anyone.  His  modern 
service  department  is  manned  by  Chevrolet-trained 
mechanics.  And  he  keeps  an  up-to-date  stock  of  genuine 
Chevrolet  parts  to  meet  any  call  that  might  come  along. 

Your  best  bet  is  to  talk  it  over  with  him.  Your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer  has  all  the  details  about  the  advantages  of 
operating  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


albert  r.  mann 
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The  POTATOES  They  Want 


By  HAROLD  (Red)  EVANS 


IODAY  whenever  potato  growers  get 
together  they  are  talking  about  bet¬ 
ter  potatoes,  better  merchandised. 
I  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  and  their 
own  business  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
the  ultimate  consumer  likes  the  product.  So 
growers  are  giving  a  lot  of  thought  not  only 
to  the  quality  of  the  potato  itself  but  to  the 
way  it  is  handled  from  the  time  it  is  harvest¬ 
ed  until  the  time  it  is  retailed.  They  know 
the  sale  is  not  completed  until  the  potato 
reaches  the  consumer’s  table. 

A  few  years  ago  when  potatoes  were  under 
government  controls  there  was  no  incentive 
to  produce  quality  potatoes  when  the  best 
potatoes  were  loaded  in  cars  and  sent  to  pro¬ 
cessing  factories  and  the  poorer  grades  left  to 
be  sold  on  the  market.  During  those  control 
years,  a  few  new  varieties  were  introduced 
which  were  high  in  yield  but  of  poor  culinary 
quality.  This  was  only  natural. 

Quality  Controls 

Because  the  general  public  is  interested 
both  in  potatoes  that  are  dry  and  mealy,  es¬ 
pecially  for  baking,  and  potatoes  that  are  not 
so  dry  and  mealy  and  will  stand  up  better 
after  cooking,  considerable  research  has  been 
done  to  try  to  meet  these  demands.  One  ex¬ 
periment  which  has  been  running  for  three 


or  four  years,  known  as  the  Specific  Gravity 
Test,  separates  the  so-called  boilers  from  the 
bakers.  It  also  follows  through  to  the  market 
place  to  determine  which  kind  the  consumer 
prefers,  and  whether  or  not  she  is  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  of  having  them  separated.  Dr. 
M.  P.  Rasmussen  and  Dr.  Ora  Smith  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  are 
the  leaders  in  this  joint  Federal-State  project, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  season’s  experiment  it 
is  quite  possible  they  will  have  some  definite 
figures. 

Some  people  think  that  potatoes  should  be 
branded  as  to  variety  as  well  as  grade,  but  if 
we  brand  potatoes  as  to  variety  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  on  an  extensive  campaign  to 
teach  the  consuming  public  the  difference  in 
varieties.  A  further  handicap  of  giving  variety 
names  is  that  a  certain  variety  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  in  one  section  than  in  another;  some  var¬ 
ieties  are  very  susceptible  to  soil  and  climate 
changes.  The  baking  quality  depends  largely 
on  dry  matter  content,  and  dry  matter  con¬ 
tent  in  any  one  variety  may  vary  12%  to  20%, 
depending  on  where  it  is  raised,  the  season, 
etc.  So  variety  branding  would  not  necessar¬ 
ily  guarantee  uniform  culinary  quality  year 
after  year. 


Packaging 

There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
growers  about  packaging 
potatoes.  Some  believe  the 
consuming  public  wants 
an  open-face  bag  so  the 
contents  can  be  seen.  Some 
consumers  think  this  is  a 
good  idea  too,  but  most 
consumers  will  settle  for  a 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 


Cooking  potatoes  in  new 
ways  increases  consump¬ 
tion.  Shown  here  are  po¬ 
tatoes,  snap  beans  and  a 
cheese  sauce. 

The  contest  announced 
on  this  page  will  bring 
new  potato  recipes. 


I 


Long  Island  "bakers,"  selected  and  label 
ed  for  particular  housewives. 


A  RECIPE  CONTEST 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  Potato  CIul) 
is  featuring  a  New  York  Potato 
Recipe  Contest  which  will  run  until 
October,  with  the  idea  of  finding  out 
new  and  desirable  recipes  as  well  as 
some  of  the  old  standbys  which  utilize 
potatoes  in  attractive  dishes.  The  first 
prize  in  this  contest  is  $50.00  and  is 
well  worth  striving  for,  but  the  main 
reason  for  the  contest  is  to  stimulate 
interest  in  more  and  better  ways  of 
using  potatoes.  It  would  appear  that 
our  grandmothers  used  to  use  pota¬ 
toes  in  more  ways  than  we  do  today. 

There  is  one  recipe  book,  entitled 
“•657  Ways  to  Cook  Potatoes,”  which 
proves  that  there  are  many  more  ways 
than  the  three  common  uses — boiling, 
baking  and  mashing.  Attractive  and 
nutritious  recipes  ought  to  increase 
consumption  of  potatoes  and  encour¬ 
age  growers  to  produce  better  grades 
and  quality. 

For  more  information  write  to  H.  J. 
Evans,  Georgetown,  New  York. 


STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  TO  HAVE  NEW  BARN— SEE  PAGE  10 


AFTER  THE  VOTES 
ARE  COUNTED  .  .  , 


THE  local  member  committee  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  groups  in  .G.E-F.  It’s  important,  therefore,  that 
men  of  sound  judgement  be  named  to  your  local  committee. 

The  committee  helps  make  decisions  about  how  the  local 
cooperative  shall  be  operated.  It  also  represents  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  local  community  in  helping  to  elect  the  members  to 
the  G.L.F.  Exchange  Board  of  Directors. 


The  local  committee  is  the  bridge  between  hired  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  membership,  and  it  is  through  this  group  that 
farmers  have  a  say  in  how  G.L.F.  shall  be  run. 

Your  attendance  at  the  local  annual  meeting  will  help 
keep  you  informed  of  what  your  cooperative  is  doing.  It  will 
give  you  a  chance  also  to  vote  for  the  men  you  want  to  run 
your  farm  business. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Let's  Run  Our  Own  Business  ...AttendY our 

G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting 


/ 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johannes  with  Gene  and  Nancy 


He  Started  In  a  "Small  Way” 

2^  ^cutxettce  iDectfUc& 


nN  THESE  clays  of  speed,  big 
business  and  machine-made  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  farmer  may  be  apolo¬ 
getic  if  he  doesn’t  hav.e  a  couple 
of  tractors,  a  field  chopper,  baler,  com¬ 
bine,  or  a  barn  cleaner.  Many  are  dis¬ 
couraged,  claiming  that  a  young  man 
cannot  find  the  capital  necessary  to 
start  farming  “on  his  own”  unless  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  father 
who  will  take  him  into  the  business. 
Most  folks  say  that  it  is  just  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  young  man  to  start  in  a 
small  way  and  ever  get  his  “head  above 
water.” 

But  there  are  always  a  few  who  do 
not  follow  to  the  letter  the  thinking  of 
the  times.  Leo  Johannes  is  such  a  man. 
He  had  the  right  background  to  learn 
how  to  work.  He  was  born  on  just  a 
fair  farm  where  six  children  in  the 
family  had  plenty  of  chores  to  do.  He 
says,  “It’s  worry,  not  work  that  kills 
people,”  and  he  has  proceeded  on  that 
basis  to  develop  a  good  medium-sized 
farm  and  a  good  home  out  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  have  appalled  some 
of  our  economists  and  agricultural  ad¬ 
visers. 

Gaining  Experience 

In  1928,  at  15  years  of  age,  he  left 
the  home  farm  at  Caneadea,  New  York, 
and  got  a  job  on  the  County  Farm  at 
Angelica.  He  worked  “off  and  on”  there 
as  herdsman  with  a  purebred  Jersey 
herd  for  twelve  years,  taking  time  off 
one  winter  to  go  to  Alfred  State  School 
to  learn  butter  making.  He  also  work¬ 
ed  as  herdsman  on  several  other  farms, 
and  tested  milk  for  a  total  of  three 
years.  He  learned  a  lot  from  others 
and  gained  a  reputation  as  a  real  “cow 
man.” 

In  1936  he  married  Doris  Robinson, 
and  the  dreams  of  having  a  farm  of 
their  own  ( began  to  unfold.  The  first 
step  was  the  purchase  of  a  little  place 
outside  the  village  of  Belmont,  where 
they  kept  four  cows  and  700  chickens. 
Leo  worked  at  milk  testing,  but  he 
wanted  a  real  farm  of  his  own  and 
room  for  a  good  sized  herd.  So,  in  1945 
when  the  youngsters  were  seven  and 
three,  they  made  the  forward  move  — 
or  fatal  step — depending  on  your  point 
of  view.  Anyway,  they  stepped  out  and 
bought  a  farm!  No,  it  wasn’t  much  in 


the  eyes  of  the  “experts.”  It  was  on 
a  dirt  road  four  miles  from  the  village 
of  Belmont.  The  house  had  been  va¬ 
cant  for  seven  years,  and  the  land  was 
badly  run  down. 

With  about  $500  worth  of  horse- 
drawn  farm  equipment,  a  little  pair  of 
bay  mares  and  a  lot  of  courage  and 
ambition,  the  Johannes  family  ventured 
forth.  Surely  it  was*  bound  to  be  Jer¬ 
seys,  because  Leo  had  “grown  up”  with 
them  at  the  County  Farm.  In  1944  and 
’45  the  purebred  herd  was  started  by 
the  purchase  of  four  cows  from  Milton 
Scutt  of  Friendship. 

For  son  Gene’s  first  4-H  project  calf, 
Milton  sold  them  Smilax  Utopia  Van- 
ita,  sired  by  Smilax  Beaux  Sultan,  now 
in  service  in  NYABC.  Probably  neither 
Leo  nor  Milton  ever  dared  to  hope  that 
she  would  do  so  well!  Old  Vanita  is 
still  in  the  herd  and  has  made  records 
as  high  as  741  .pounds  of  fat  in  287 
days.  She  has  produced  two  heifer 
calves  and  was  quite  a  typy  cow  when 
young. 

Making  Improvements 

Besides  the  dairy,  six  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  hens  are  kept,  and  the  eggs  re¬ 
tailed  in  town.  The  present  farm  totals 
168  acres,  with  hay,  oats,  corn  and 
pasture  as  the  main  crops. 

No  machinery*  except  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  purchased  in  1951,  has  been  add¬ 
ed  since  the  business  started.  Leo  has 
enlarged  the  barn,  built  two  silos,  a 
milk  house  and  a  henhouse.  Other  im¬ 
provements  include  a  lot  of  pasture 
improvement  and  a  farm  pond.  The 
house  is  modern  and  convenient,  with 
nice  oak  floors,  a  home  freezer,  TV, 
picture  windows,  and  all  the  things  that 
make  a  home  cozy  and  comfortable. 

Leo,  of  course,  doesn’t  travel  as 
much  as  some  farmers,  but  he  has  tak¬ 
en  an  active  part  in  farm  organization 
affairs.  He  is  at  present  chairmart  of 
the  local  G.L.F.,  a  DHIA  director,  dele- 
_  gate  for  the  Jersey  Breed  in  the 
NYABC,  director  of  the  Andwell  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  and  a  director 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  Jersey  Club. 

The  most  important  crop  on  any 
farm  is  the  children,  and  here  is  where 
Leo  and  Doris  Johannes  can  really  take 
some  well  deserved  credit.  Not  only 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


GIVE  YOUR  FIELDS 
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Many  farmers  are  now  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  their 
farms  by  utilizing  the  third  dimension  of  their  fields  .  .  .  DEPTH. 
This  is  accomplished  by  subsoiling  —  an  operation  that  has  proved 
beneficial  in  many  areas  of  tight  soils. 

Penetrating  and  shattering  compacted  plow  sole  or  hardpan 
by  subsoiling  on  the  contour  when  the  ground  is  dry,  helps  to  con¬ 
trol  erosion  on  hillsides,  increases  the  moisture  storage  capacity 
of  the  subsoil,  aids  drainage  in  low  areas,  and  makes  room  for  deep 
plant  root  development.  Farmers  report  that  subsoiling  in  the  fall 
permits  them  to  work  their  soil  earlier  in  the  spring. 

Subsoiling  (to  depths  of  18  inches)  is  practical  and  inexpensive 
for  any  owner  of  an  Allis-Chalmers  CA,  WD  or  WD-45  Tractor. 
See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today  about  equipping  your  tractor 
with  one  of  these  useful  implements. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  .  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


LOW-PRICED, 
TRACTOR  -  MOU  N  TE  D 

SUBSOILERS 


Guaranteed! 


STRAWBERRIES  next  JUNE 


—or  your  money  back 

SAVE  A  YEAR!  Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  summer  planting.  You 
pick  big  crops  of  these  delicious  berries  next  June  —  or  every  penny 
back!  We  have  an  excellent  supply  of  well-rooted  plants  for  immediate 
delivery.  These  are  premium  quality  plants  —  so  heavy,  so  vigorous, 
they  are  guaranteed  to  thrive  from  the  moment  you  plant  them. 


CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

★  DORSETT  ★  FAIRFAX  ★  EDEN  ★  CATSKILL  ★  TEMPLE 


(YOU  MAY  ORDER  MIXED  VARIETIES  IN  LOTS  OF  25  EACH) 


Vigorous  Plants — Strong  Roots  “Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bear’’  quality  •  postpaid 


50 


PLANTS 


100 

PLANTS 


200 

PLANTS 


500 

PLANTS 


SPECIAL ! 

,-j-sslssb**8-00 


*3.00  *5.00  *9.00  *16.00 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MQNEY  ORDER 

Supply  Limited!  Rush  Order! 


STERN’S  NURSERIES  Dept.  M2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHECK  VARIETIES 

□  DORSETT 
n  FAIRFAX 
ru  EDEN 
r=j  TEMPLE 
j=j  CATSKILL 

CHECK  QUANTITY 

□  50  plants 

S3. 00  p’paid. 

□  100  plants 

$5.00  p’paid. 

□  200  plants 

$9.00  p’paid. 

□500  plants 

S16.00  p’paid. 


I  want  big  strawberry  crops  next  spring — guaran¬ 
teed,  or  my  money  back !  Please  rush  . 

Strawberry  Plants  to: 

Enclosed  is  $ . 


name  . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN .  STATE 


(.460)  4 
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WHAT  PRICE  ALLIES? 

T'S  a  curious  quirk  of  human  nature  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  man  is 
to  loan  him  money,  especially  if  later  he  cannot 
or  will  not  pay  it  back. 

The  United  States  is  finding  to  her  sorrow 
that  the  same  principle  applies  among  nations. 
After  loaning  or  giving  away  billions  of  dollars 
to  foreign  countries,  we  find  ourselves  cordially 
hated  by  most  of  them. 

The  treaty  just  signed  between  France  and 
some  of  her  allies  with  Red  China  marked  a 
very  sad  defeat  indeed  for  the  free  world.  The 
negotiations  that  led  to  that  peace  treaty  were 
kept  secret  from  the  United  States,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  supplied  millions  of  dollars 
of  material  for  France  in  her  Indo-China  war 
and  have  loaned  France  billions  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Today  much  of  the  press  in  Great  Britain 
is  bitterly  critical  of  the  United  States.  By  in¬ 
sisting  on  trading  with  Red  China,  England  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  Chinese  enemies  during 
the  Korean  War.  America  has  done  her  best  to 
be  a  good  friend  to  Great  Britain. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans,  more  of  us 
every  day,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  stop  playing  Santa  Claus  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  or  trying  to  tell  them  how  to  conduct 
themselves.  We  should  stop  bleeding  ourselves 
white  with  the  highest  taxes  in  history  for  loans 
and  gifts  to  other  countries  and  instead  use  some 
of  this  money  to  put  and  keep  our  own  house  in 
order. 

FARMS  CAN  BE  TOO  LARGE 

JP  OR  years  farmers  have  been  told  that  larger 
and  larger  farms  are  the  only  solution  to  their 
economic  problem.  While  in  general  there  is  a 
relationship  between  farm  size  and  income,  the 
large  farm  idea  is  frequently  carried  too  far.  In 
too  many  cases  it  results  in  sloppy  farming, 
fields  too  hastily  and  poorly  fitted,  grass  mowed 
so  fast  or  so  late  that  much  of  it  is  left  on  the 
ground  (none  of  it  too  good  in  quality),  fences 
and  corners  never  mowed  out,  resulting  in  the 
brush  moving  in  a  little  farther  each  year.  And 
last  and  most  important,  over-large  farms  often 
result  in  so  much  work  that  little  of  it  is  ever 
done  on  time. 

When  quality  has  to  be  sacrificed  for  quan¬ 
tity,  then  a  farm  is  too  large,  no  matter  what 
its  acreage. 

IF  CONGRESS  WANTS  RESPECT 

NITED  STATES  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  are  very  sensitive  about  the  respect — 
or  lack  of  it — which  citizens  have  for  Congress. 
Yet  within  months  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  put  on 
two  disgraceful  exhibitions  that  have  helped 
greatly  to  decrease  the  respect  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  our  own  people  for  Congress  and  our 
American  institutions. 

The  antics  of  senators  and  their  lawyers  dis¬ 
played  on  television  day  after  day  for  weeks, 
in  the  ,row  between  the  Army  and  Senator 
McCarthy  and  his  committee,  cost  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  huge  sums  and  had  no  results  except  to  de¬ 
crease  the  respect  of  everyone  in  this  country 
and  abroad  for  America’s  so-called  political 
leadership. 

The  second  disgraceful  episode  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  attempt  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  get  away  from  socialism,  by  recommending 
that  at  least  some  of  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  be  turned  over  to  private  enterprise  in- 


“Sty 

stead  of  letting  the  government  do  it  all.  The  bill 
finally  passed  but  in  the  effort  to  defeat  it 
socialistic  senators  held  up  the  congressional 
work  for  days  by  filibustering — in  other  words, 
just  talking  nonsense. 

It  is  about  time  our  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  realized  that  they  are  the  servants,  not  the 
masters,  of  the  American  people,  and  that  more 
of  them  show  leadership  instead  of  acting  like  a 
lot  of  undisciplined  children. 

PASTURES  ARE  DAIRY 
BOTTLENECKS 

URING  July  I  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  northeastern  farm  country  on 
business  trips.  In  all  that  traveling  I  didn’t  see 
more  than  two  or  three  herds  of  cattle  in  really 
good  pasture. 

Of  course  the  general  drought  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  we  almost  always  have  dry,  hot 
weather  at  this  time  of  year.  On  hundreds  of 
farms  where  the  crops  are  otherwise  good  there 
is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  pastures.  Cows  roam  up 
and  down  over  the  barren  hills  fighting  flies  and 
seeking  shade. 

The  most  important  job  so  far  as  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned  on  most  northeastern  farms 
is  to  do  far  more  than  most  of  us  are  doing  to 
improve  our  poor  pastures. 

YIELDS  DOUBLED  BY  IBB1GATION 

MOS  KIRBY,  our  New  Jersey  editor,  re¬ 
ports  in  the  New  Jersey  edition  this  time 
that  about  60%  of  the  potatoes  in  the  Central 
Jersey  potato  belt  are  irrigated.  These  will  likely 
yield  about  200  sacks  per  acre.  Unirrigated  fields 
may  yield  only  one-half  or  less  of  a  crop. 

How  discouraging  it  is  to  spend  money  and 
labor  on  seed,  fertilizer  and  cultivation  only  to 
get  a  half  crop  because  of  our  uncertain  weather. 

The  bad  drought  emphasizes  again  the  high 
values  of  irrigation.  I  realize  that  because  water 
may  be  unavailable  on  some  farms,  and  be¬ 
cause  any  kind  of  an  irrigation  system  costs 
money,  it  is  not  practical  on  all  farms.  But  more 
and  more  farmers  in  the  Northeast  are  using 
irrigation,  and  in  a  summer  like  this  the  results 
often  nearly  pay  for  the  cost  in  the  first  season. 

NINE  PEAS  TO  THE  POD 

Y  friend,  Millard  Davis  of  Kerhonkson, 
New  York  says: 

“I  have  planted,  picked  and  shelled  peas  for  the 
past  sixty  years  and  never  found  over  8  peas  to 
a  good  fat  pod.  This  year  I  have  found  about  15 
pods  with  9  peas  in  each.  Did  you  ever  find  a 
nine-pea  pod?” 

Yes,  Millard,  lots  of  them.  I  think  it  depends 
upon  the  variety.  This  year  we  planted  at  least 
five  different  varieties  of  peas,  early,  mid-season 
and  late.  The  variety  that  this  year  gave  the 
most  satisfaction  in  quality  and  production, 
with  some  having  9  peas  to  the  pod,  is  Fordhook 
Wonder. - 

Picking  and  shelling  peas  is  a  job,  so  there  is 
much  satisfaction  in  finding  a  variety  with  a 
uniformly  large  number  of  peas  to  the  pod. 
They  count  up  fast  that  way. 

MAYBE  YOU  COULD,  WIN 

EFORE  me  as  I  write  is  a  rather  remarkable 
book,  the  1954  New  York  State  Fair  Pre¬ 
mium  Book.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  will  make  some  cash  this  year  and 
have  a  lot  of  fun  exhibiting  garden  or  farm 


products,  or  cattle,  at  the  county  and  state  fairs. 

Maybe  you  have  something  that  will  beat  any 
of  them!  Why  not  try?  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
the  premium  book,  write  to  Mr.  Harold  Creal, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

A  LEAN  HOUSE  FOR  A  LONG  RACE 

HE  American  Medical  Association  says  that 
25%  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  over¬ 
weight,  and  that  too  much  fat  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  good  health. 

Overweight  people  have  more  physical 
troubles  and  they  live  shorter  lives.  Enough  said! 

ARE  YOU  A  ROAD  HOG? 

E  HONEST  with  yourself,  now,  and  answer 
these  questions: 

1.  Do  you  throw  litter  from  the  car  win¬ 
dows? 

Every  week  we  pick  up  from  right  in  front 
of  our  house  papers,  beer  bottles,  empty  ciga¬ 
rette  packages,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of 
litter.  If  you  scatter  such  stuff  along  the  road 
there  is  just  one  name  for  you  —  hog  —  and  I 
wonder  what  the  inside  of  your  home  looks  like. 

2.  Do  you  creep  along  on  a  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  road  at  a  slow  speed  until  someone  wants 
to  pass,  and  then  speed  up? 

If  you  do,  you  are  a  discourteous  hog  and  a 
dangerous  driver. 

3.  Do  you  come  out  of  a  driveway  or  a  side 
road  in  front  of  an  oncoming  car  so  that,  to 
avoid  smashing  you,  the  driver  has  to  slow  up 
for  a  half  mile,  while  your  car  gains  normal 
speed  ? 

That  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
discourteous  habits,  and  if  you  do  it  you  are  a 
hog. 

Strong  language?  It’s  meant  to  be!  Not  all  of 
the  accidents  are  caused  by  the  fast  drivers. 
There  are  altogether  too  many  drivers,  and 
passengers,  who  are  cowards,  because  they 
would  never  dare  do  outside  of  a  car  the  dis¬ 
courteous  and  dangerous  things  that  so  many  of 
them  do  when  driving  or  riding  in  a  car. 

USE  OF  FERTILIZER  INCREASING 

HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
reported  that  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  1953 
increased  2i/£>  times  over  that  used  in  1940.  Also 
■  the  use  of  fertilizer  materials  containing  trace 
elements  whose  effect  on  plants  was  formerly 
unknown,  is  on  the  rapid  increase. 

Fortunately,  commercial  fertilizer  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  price,  which  may  partly  account 
for  its  larger  use.  However,  the  principal  reason 
for  greater  use  of  fertilizer  is  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  know  that  it  definitely  pays  in  increased 
production. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  devil  was  always  challenging  St.  Peter 
to  a  game  of  baseball,  but  St.  Peter  never 
took  him  up.  Finally,  the  Dodgers,  the  Giants 
and  the  Yanks  all  went  to  heaven.  So  naturally 
St.  Peter  called  up  the  devil. 

“Now,  I’ll  play  you  that  game  of  baseball,’ 
he  said. 

“You’ll  lose,”  said  the  devil.  “You’ll  lose.” 

“Oh,  Yeah?”  replied  St.  Peter.  “Right  now 
I’ve  got  the  greatest  collection  of  baseball  play¬ 
ers  you  ever  saw.” 

“You’ll  lose,”  said  the  devil.  “You’ll  lose.” 

“What  makes  you  so  sure  we’ll  lose?” 

“Because,”  sneered  the  devil,”  we’ve  got  all 
the  umpires  down  here.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

CROP  REPORT:  The  July  crop  forecast  gave  the  following  1954  esti- 

mates:  Corn  —  3,311,493,000  bushels;  last  year  — 
3,176.615,000.  Oats  —  1,544,674,000;  last  year  —  1,216.416,000.  Barley  —  372,- 
519,000;  last  year  —  241,015,000.  Note  the  increases  in  these  three  feed  grains. 
Dry  weather  in  Western  states  may  easily  reduce  the  August  estimate. 

Wheat  is  down  due  to  controls  but  the  yield  is  down  less  than  acreage.  Fore¬ 
cast  for  all  wheat  is  988,321,000  bushels  compared  to  the  June  forecast  of  999,- 
561,000  bu.  and  a  1953  production  of  1,168,536,000. 

Hay  estimate,  excluding  wild  hay,  is  a  little  over  95.000,000  tons;  last  year,  a 
little  over  93,000,000. 

In  round  figures,  the  peach  estimate  is  62,000,000  bushels  compared  to  67,- 
000,000  bushels  forecast  in  June  and  a  1953  crop  of  64,000,000  bushels. 

Commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated  about  101,999,000  bushels;  last  year,  92,- 
877,000  bushels. 

MILK:  The  famous  “Grant  Case”  has  been  decided  by  the  U.  S.  District 
mhh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C.  in  favor  of  cooperatives.  The  case  was 
brought  by  a  group  who  challenged  the  legality  of  payments  to  cooperatives 
from  the  pool  and  the  decision  upheld  that  legality. 

Effective  August  1,  four  milk  cooperatives  operating  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Milk  Market  will  begin  to  receive  service  payments  from  the  pool  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recent  changes  in  the  order  as  approved  by  producers  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Payments  for  performing  market-wide  services  will  be  made  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  the  Mutual  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Cooperatives,  the  Eastern  Producers  Cooperative  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

POTATOES:  The  July  government  forecast  for  1954  potatoes  is  345,622,- 

000  bushels;  last  year  the  crop  was  373,711,000  bushels  and 
the  10-year  average  was  409.027,000  bushels.  Acreage  reductions  have  been 
sharpest  in  states  producing  early  potatoes.  In  New  York  State  the  acreage 
planted  is  10%  below  last  year.  On  Long  Island,  acreage  is  51,000;  last  year, 
55,000.  Upstate,  this  year,  45,000;  last  year,  51,000.  Reductions  in  nearby  states 
were:  6%  in  Maine;  8%  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  14%  in  Delaware,  6% 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  7%  in  Connecticut.  All  important  late  states  show  fewer 
acres  except  Idaho,  (no  change),  and  Minnesota  and  N.  Dakota  where  increases 
were  small.  U.  S.  total  potato  acreage  is  9%  below  last  year. 

CROP  C  ONTROLS:  This  is  an  elaboration  of  last  issue’s  comment  about 

crop  controls.  Secretary  Benson  recently  announc¬ 
ed  that  to  get  price  supports  on  one  crop,  acreage  restriction  on  all  supported 
crops  must  be  observed.  Furthermore,  any  farmer  with  more  than  10  acres 
diverted  from  all  price-supported  crops  will  be  given  what’s  called  a  “total 
acreage  allotment”  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  price  supports  he  could 
not  plant  more  than  that  number  of  acres  to  ANY  crops  other  than  grass  or 
soil-building  crops.  If  he  did  plant  more  than  his  total  acreage  allotment  he 
would  lose  price  supports  on  all  his  crops. 

This  is  really  tough  but  if  Congress  should  continue  90%  supports  on  basics, 
controls  must  become  still  tougher.  A  bill  introduced  in  Congress  would  in¬ 
crease,  by  $55  million,  amount  of  taxpayers’  money  for  increased  agricultural 
conservation  payments  to  encourage  farmers  to  plant  35  million  diverted  acres 
to  legumes  and  other  soil-building  crops.  In  other  words,  farmers  are  ordered  on 
one  hand  and  bribed  on  the  other  to  comply  with  government  regulations. 

Incidentally,  Congress  is  considering  an  increase  in  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  $8.5  billion  to  $10  billion  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  price  support  operations  for  the  present  crop  season. 

WHEAT  VOTE:  On  July  23rd  267,104  wheat  growers  voted  on  market- 

ing  quotas  for  the  1955  crop.  The  number  favoring  was 
73.3%  of  the  total,  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds.  A  year  ago  the  vote 
was  87.2%  in  favor.  This  year  in  New  York  State  61.4%  of  the  growers  and  in 
Pennsylvania  66%  voted  no. — Hugh  Cosline 


EXCLUSIVE  TRAILING  HUSKING  BED  of  the  No.  20  Mounted  Picker  takes  weight  off 
tractor.  Biggest  husking  bed  in  New  Idea  history.  10  husking  rolls,  each  over  40" 
long  with  individual  presser  wheels  put  the  cleanest  corn  you’ve  ever  seen  into  your 
wagon.  With  a  No.  20  you  are  free  to  switch  tractors.  This  means  wider  choice  in 
tractor  buying,  better  trade-in,  higher  resale  value.  Drive  into  snapping  unit,  attach 
4  bolts/  (no  hoists  needed),  back-up  and  hitch  onto  husking  unit;  connect  husking 
unit  power  shaft  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  IDEA  ...  the 

separate  husking  unit  frees  tractor 
of  roughly  of  picker’s  total 
weight.  Quickly  detached,  frees 
tractor  for  other  work.  Wheel 
shields,  wagon  elevator  hood, 
clearing  rolls  and  other  features 
that  are  “extra”  on  many  pickers 
are  standard  on  the  No.  20. 


SNAPPING  UNITS  ARE  EASY  TO  WATCH  and  con¬ 
trol  hydraulically  from  tractor  seat.  True-track¬ 
ing,  wide  clearance  caster  wheels  plus  wagon 
hitch  under  husking  bed  let  this  compact  rig 
turn  in  the  same  radius  as  tractor.  Wagon  eleva¬ 
tor  clutch,  ear  deflector,  and  clearances  between 
snapping  rolls  are  all  controlled  from  tractor 
seat.  The  No.  20  can  be  used  on  hilled,  or  drilled 
rows  with  centers  as  close  as  36  ",  as  wide  as  44"- 


WINNER  OF  MORE  CONTESTS  than  any  other  .  .  .  No.  7  one-row  pull-type  picker.  Picks 
clean  —  8  to  12  acres  a  day.  Rigid  box  frame  keeps  parts  in  alignment  for  long  life. 
Easily  adjusted  snapping  rolls.  Floating  points  and  triple  gathering  chains  funnel  in 
tangled  and  down  stalks.  2-row  pull-type  model  handles  12  to  18  acres  a  day. 
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^hjiSong  of  the  Lazy  Far, 


WHY  is  it  that  so  many  folks 
think  it’s  the  funniest  of  jokes 
because  my  wife  and  me,  by  jing, 
are  going  off  vacationing.  No  one 
can  do  such  things,  they  say,  ’cept 
those  who  don’t  work  anyway;  you 
don’t  see  real  farmers  go  a-galli- 
vanting  to  and  fro,  a  fellow  who 
is  any  good  stays  home  and  works 
just  like  he  should.  For  city  slick¬ 
ers,  goes  the  whine,  vacations  might 
be  very  fine;  those  birds  are  used 
to  foolishness  like  weeks  of  forty 
hours  or  less,  but  few  of  us  who 
till  the  soil  have  time  for  anything 
but  toil. 

That  kind  of  talker,  seems  to  me, 
bus  sawdust  where  his  brains 
should  be.  Just  why  on  earth  should 
anyone  deny'  himself  a  little  fun? 
Is  there  a  law  which  says  that  you 
must  stay  at  home  the  whole  year 
through  ’cause  agriculture  is  your 


o'ame?  Can  any  farmer  back  the 
claim  that,  but  for  him,  his  place 
Would  go  to  ruin  in  a  week  or  so? 

Somehow,  I  simply  can’t  agree  that  all  this  talk  of  parity  means  only  that 
farm  folks  should  share  an  income  level  that  is  fair;  I  claim  we  need 
equality  in  joy  of  living  too,  by  gee. 


New  Idea  harvests  your  corn 


as  if  it 


ALL-PURPOSE  ELEVATOR  with  bridge- 
type  trussing,  box-crimped  sides  stay? 
in  alignment.  17%>"  trough.  26'  to 
over  50'  lengths.  4',  8',  &  10'  sections 
permit  2'  variation?.  Double  chain 
(No.  55  or  62)  rides  on  wood  strips. 
PTO,  gas  engine  or  electric  motor 
drive.  Easy  to  raise,  move,  store. 


were  gold! 

You  can  rely  on  New  Idea  machines  to  do 
their  jobs  —  efficiently,  economically  —  for 
more  years.  With  New  Idea,  you  spread 
your  investment  over  extra  years;  you  are 
free  to  change  makes  or  models  of  tractors 
anytime;  you  get  higher  trade-in  values. 

Your  dealer  can  demonstrate  the  sound 
values  built  into  this  equipment.  Stop  in 
and  find  out  why  more  farmers  own  New 
Idea  pickers  than  any  other  make. 


Mew  Tde  a 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  "  fl\fO 

Dept.  1 3  1  3,  Coldwater,  Ohio!  •  1 

PLEASE  SEND  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  AS  CHECKED. 

D  NO.  20  MOUNTED  PICKER  □  ELEVATORS 

□  ONE-ROW  PULL-TYPE  PICKER  □  STALK  SHREDDERS 

□  TWO-ROW  PULL-TYPE  PICKER  □  WAGON  &  WAGON  BOX 

NAME - — - — 

ADDRESS - — - 
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BIGGER 

PROFITS 


GOME  IN 
THIS  NEW 


IN  REGULAR  ANALYSES  AND 
MULTIPLE  STRENGTH  GRADES 


Increase  the  yield  and  quality  of  your  pastures  and  small  grains  by 
using  plenty  of  good  quality  fertilizer.  It  will  help  your  soil  combat 
drouth  conditions  and  produce  thick  stands  of  nutritious  legumes, 
grasses  and  grains  which  cut  your  feeding  costs  . . .  bring  you  more 
profit  per  acre. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  International  Fertilizers  have  been  used 
with  profitable  results  by  thousands  of  farmers  in  New  York  and 
New  England. 

See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  Now 
For  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time 


Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  is  ready  now  to  arrange  for 
prompt  delivery  of  the  locally  recommended  grades  and  amounts 
you  need  for  top  yields  in  your  area.  So,  for  profitable  results  from 
the  fall  fertilization  of  pastures  and  small  grains,  call  your  Inter¬ 
national  Fertilizer  Dealer  today! 

plan!  food  division 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 

District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plants  at  Buffalo , 

New  York  and  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  7,  1954 


THE  sketches  shown  here  are  adapt¬ 
ed  from  a  mimeographed  sheet  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ivan  Bigalow,  district  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer,  located  at  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  York. 

This  home-made  gutter  cleaner  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  pole-type 
barns,  but  it  can  also  be  used  in  many 
conventional  barns.  The  2-inch  pipe 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  tractor 
does  not  need  to  be  removed  every  time 
the  tractor  is  used  for  some  other 
purpose. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  sketches  at 
the  right,  there  are  two  elevated  gut¬ 
ters  at  the  end  of  the  table  which  are 
angled  together  so  that  both  can  dump 
into  a  spreader.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
clean  the  entire  gutter  in  one  trip.  The 
tractor  is  backed  up  to  a  point  where 
the  manure  can  be  handled  and  after 
it  is  dumped,  is  backed  up  for  another 
load. 

Ivan  tells  us  that  one  man,  trying  to 
see  how  fast  he  could  work,  cleaned 
a  130-foot  barn  in  five  minutes. 


-  _  / 

Dried  Hay  as  a  Cash  Crop 


USUALLY,  it’s  the  milkchecks  that 
count  and  raising  hay  is  to  feed 
the  farm’s  cattle.  But  at  Alfred  Rose’s 
farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  hay  is  a  val¬ 
uable  cash  crop  and  what  attracts 
visiting  farmers  is  the  way  the  hay  is 
dried  to  keep  its  vitamins  and  other 
nutrients.  Above  is  a  field-chopped  mix¬ 
ture  of  timothy  and  red  top  coming 
off  the  wagon  and  running  up  into  the 
drum-type  dehydrator.  At  one  end  of 
the  18’-long  drum  is  a  powerful  gun 
burner  fired  by  oil.  A  hot  air  blast 
dries  the  hay  and  keeps  it  moving.  Af¬ 
ter  drying,  it  keeps  going  through  a 
circuit  that  cools  it  and  allows  twigs 
and  stones  to  settle  out. 


The  end  of  the  line  is  the  stationary 
baler  shown  at  the  right  where  Charles 
Place  is  shown  tying  the  product  with 
wire.  When  haying  is  in  full  swing  at 
Rose’s  farm  called  The  Hedges,  the  de¬ 
hydrator  put  out  around  375  bales  a 
day.  However,  it’s  the  quality  of  hay  that  counts  most  at  his  farm  and  the  bales 
are  sold  for  a  correspondingly  high  price. — William  Gilman 
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QUEENS 


Jacklyn  Morse  of  Ontario,  17-year  old 
Wayne  County  4-H'er,  is  crowned  New 
York  poultry  queen  by  Jean  Vamosy  of 
Stamford,  last  year's  poultry  queen,  at 
the  annual  Poultrymen's  Get-Together  at 
Cornell  University  on  July  7. 


Miss  Elaine  Kernan  of  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey  is  the  1954  American  Vegetable 
Queen.  July  29  to  August  7  is  the  6th  An¬ 
nual  Vegetable  Week.  The  46th  Annual 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  No¬ 
vember  29  to  December  2  and  Miss  Ker¬ 
nan  will  have  an  important  part  in  it. 


linda  Elphick  of  Rochester,  the  1953  New 
York  State  Fair  Queen,  admires  the  book 
which  gives  details  on  the  thousands  of 
competitive  classes  at  the  big  '54  expo¬ 
sition  opening  September  4  for  eight  days 
°f  Syracuse.  The  Premium  Book  is  free 
on  request  to  State  Fair  Director,  State 
Fairgrounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  WORK 

OW  organized  and  at  work  in  the 
great  state  of  Wisconsin  is  a  milk 
consumption  program  organized  by  the 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau,  carried  on  by 
county  committees.  On  these  commit¬ 
tees  are  representatives  of  the  retail¬ 
ers,  restaurant  operators,  dairy  plant 
operators,  banks,  schools,  the  medical 
profession,  service  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  homemakers’  groups,  fair 
boards,  the  press,  radio  and  television, 
and  of  course  farm  organizations. 

Last  year  these  county  committees 
erected  a  hundred  large  highway  signs; 
made  dairy  products  more  available  at 
fairs,  in  schools,  factories  and  restau¬ 
rants;  assisted  the  American  Dairy 
Association  in  securing  cooperation  for 
the  year-round  contribution  of  2  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk;  publicized 


the  nutritional  value  of  milk;  made 
many  eating  places  an  advertisement 
for  dairy  products;  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  dairy  economics  among 
producers  and  consumers. 

—  A. a.  — 

CHECKER  HOARD  CAREER 

HOW  better  can  I  start  the  month 
than  by  telling  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  your  “Broad  Highway”  story 
which  brings  back  many  memories  of 
my  own  checkerboard  career. 

I  had  really  planned  a  stage  career 
but  I  listened  to  a  young  feller,  who 
heard  the  call,  “Go  West,  young  man.” 
I  often  think  of  the  huge  stage  I 
climbed  onto  when  I  married.  I  had 
a  chance  to  sing  and  play  musical  in¬ 
struments  for  the  most  appreciative 
audience  in  the  world — right  in  the 
school  house  in  this  newly  opened  ter¬ 


ritory  where,  in  a  sod  shack,  I  home¬ 
steaded  as  a  bride.  We  often  burned 
buffalo  chips  as  fuel,  and  I  had  the 
time  of  my  life  with  my  wedding  gift 
from  my  husband — a  three-year-old 
Texas  saddle  horse. 

I  have  been  through  the  mill.  That’s 
the  reason  I  enjoy  all  your  ups  and 
downs,  and  feel  I  have  known  you  a 
long  time.  By  the  way,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  Newark  Valley  since  you  taught 
school  there.  We  are  going  there  next 
week. 

Keep  your  pen  going,  Mr.  Eastman! 

—M.T.,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

In  1951  the  manufacturers  of  garden 
tractors  became  a  $25  million  industry. 
Up  to  1935  the  business  totaled  less 
than  $1  million,  and  until  1946  it  never 
exceeded  the  value  of  $5  million. 


BUILT-IN  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 
AND  3-POINT  HITCH 

6-speed  transmission  •  Swinging 
drawbar  •  Adjustable  wheel  spac- 
ings  (also  fixed  tread  model) 
Automotive-type  steering  •  12- 
volt  electrical  system  •  Air  cleaner 
Oil  filter  •  Wheel  weights  (600 
lbs.)  'Temperature  gauge  'Thermo¬ 
stat  •  Radiator  shutters  •  Power 
Take-Off  •  Tool  Box  — Complete 
Tool  Set  •  Automatic  Clutch 
Release  «  Two-Speed  Belt  Pulley 
Four-Way  Fuel  Injector  *  Lights 

All  fhese  features  and 
many  more 
at  one  low  prise  S 


with  the  New 


FDRDSON  MAJOR 

2 y^L 

up  to  $300' on  first  cost  alone!*  Now  you  can  own  this  super- 
powered  diesel  tractor  for  the  price  of  a  gasoline  tractor 
with  comparable  power  and  equipment. 

hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  fuel  costs,  too !  If  you  have  a 
gasoline  tractor  of  comparable  power,  figure  your  fuel  bills 
for  the  past  year.  You  can  c,pt  these  fuel  bills  surprisingly 
with  the  Fordson  Major  Diesel. 

on  upkeep  expense.  The  Fordson  Major  Diesel  brings  a  new 
high  in  diesel  tractor  performance  ...  a  new  low  in  mainte¬ 
nance  costs!  Tested  and  proved  under  severe  farming  condi¬ 
tions  the  world  over,  this  ruggedly  built  tractor  will  save 
you  real  money  on  repair  bills  through  the  years. 

Find  opt  now  how  you  can  step  up  to  modern  diesel  farming,  and  save 
money  doing  it.  Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  will  demonstrate  the  new 
Fordson  Major  Diesel  on  your  farm,  without  obligation. 

*Based  upon  comparison  of  suggested  list  price  at  port  of  entry  icith 
published  suggested  list  prices  of  competitive  tractors  F.O.B.  factory. 


SAVE 


SAVE 

SAVE 


Now  on  display  •  See  your  nearby 

FORD  TRACTOR  and  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 
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Good-Bye  Barn  Flies! 


DIPTEREX-199 


The  Amazing  New  Fly  Killer 
Gives  You  Better  Fly  Control  at 

Less  Cost 


Now  you  can  rid  your  barn  of  filthy,  disease-bearing  flies — 
safely,  efficiently  and  economically — with  DIPTEREX-199, 
the  powerful  new  insecticide  containing  L-13/59-  Because 
DIPTEREX-199  contains  this  amazing  new  fly-killing  ingre¬ 
dient,  it  can  offer  you  four  big  advantages: 

I.  KILLS  RESISTANT  FLY  STRAINS.  DIPTEREX-199  is  highly 
effective  against  flies  that  have  developed  a  resistance  to 
other  chemical  insecticides. 


W  ester  n  New  York  Needs  Rain 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


OHAVE  never  seen  onions  looking 
so  poorly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,”  Prof.  George  J.  Raleigh 
of  the  Cbrnell  vegetable  crops 
department  told  a  meeting  of  Elba 
muckland  growers.  ‘‘Outside  of  the  des¬ 
ert,  I  doubt  if  plants  ever  have  been 
subjected  to  such  tough  going.”  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  high  temperatures,  dry¬ 
ing  winds  and  low  humidity. 

That,  in  substance,  describes  weather 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  Western  New  York.  In 
our  own  case,  at  Gannett  Farms,  we 
began  feeding  grass  silage  July  8.  This 
is  the  second  time  we  put  the  herd  on 
grass  silage  in  July.  Two  years  ago  we 
started  feeding  July  29.  For  41  days 
there  was  no  rain,  then  0.4  inch  came 
in  a  shower.  Six  days  later  there  was 
0.35  inch. 

Pastures  have  deterioriated  badly. 
Some  fields  of  beans  look  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  plowed  under.  In  the  affec¬ 
ted  areas  it  has  been  a  killing  year  for 
new  scedings.  To  make  matters  worse, 
some  wheat  fields  were  down  with  foot 
rot  and  the  lodged  straw  apparently 
helped  to  smother  seedings.  Apparently 
the  worst  factor  was  the  wheat  com¬ 
peting  for  the  limited  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

Too  Much  Fertilizer? 

At  the  Elba  meeting  Prof.  M.  W. 
Meadows  told  of  fertilizer  tests  during 
the  past  year,  using  27  mixtures.  Fig¬ 
ures  given  on  potato  trials  indicated  a 
yield  of  542  bushels  where  a  ton  of 
plant  food  was  used, '  568  where  half 
that  amount  was  applied.  The  biggest 
yield,  580  bushels,  came  from  a  plot 
where  no  fertilizer  was  used.  His  poini 
was  that  in  some  instances  growers 
have  gone  so  all-out  on  fertilizers  that 
the  soils  do  not  need  more  at  present. 
Tests  will  be  continued  several  years. 

Milk  Sales  Up 

There  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  milk 
picture.  An  extensive  sales  promotion 
campaign  in  the  Rochester  Market  is 
showing  results.  Normally  in  June  daily 
sales  drop  below  May  sales.  Reasons 
for  this  are  easy  to  find.  Schools  close 
and  children  apparently  drink  less  milk. 
Many  people  go  away  on  vacations  and 
•  cancel  their  daily  milk  deliveries.  This 
year,  according  to  figures  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  administrator’s  office,  June  sales 
exceeded  those  of  May  for  the  first 
time  since  1943. 

The  upturn  in  1943  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  factories  were  running  at 
peak  capacity  and,  due  to  wartime  con¬ 
ditions,  vacations  were  out.  Since  that 
year  June  sales  of  fresh  milk  -and 


cream  have  showed  a  drop  every  year. 
Here  is  the  May-to-June  drop  for  tlie 
past  three  years:  1,400  quarts  of  fresh 
fluid  milk  daily  in  1953,  5,400  quarts  in 
1952,  6,700  quarts  in  1951. 

The  daily  gain  over  last  year  was 
only  420  quarts  this  year,  but  the  main 
point  of  interest  is  that  a  trend  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  reversed.  June  sales  of 
fluid  milk  were  up  4.8  per  cent  over  a 
year  ago,  while  production  was  up  6 
per  cent,  but  this  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  was  much  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Good  Cherry  Prices 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  farm  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  11-cent  price  generally  paid 
for  sour  cherries.  Some  weeks  ago,  be¬ 
fore  there  were  any  firm  price  offers, 
it  was  mentioned  here,  that  11  cents 
\vas  likely.  A  report  issued  by  Luther 
Jennejahn  of  Hilton,  president  of  the 
State  Cherry  Growers’  Association, 
says  “11  cents  a  pound  is  general  for 
cherries  in  Wayne  County.  Price  in 
Central  Michigan  also  11  cents.”  The 
Hudson  Valley  market  report  indicated 
that  processors  there  would  go  along 
with  the  Western  New  York  price.” 

The  break  from  the  excessive  heat 
was  a  life-saver  for  cherries.  With  a 
return  to  cooler  nights,  reports  are  that 
the  quality  arriving  at  processing 
plants  improved  markedly.  There  were 
a  few  scattered  reports  of  wind  whip, 
but  generally  the  crop  has  been  run¬ 
ning  good. 

Co-op  Hires  Field  Man 

Wayne  Furness,  ag.  teacher  at  Hilton 
for  the  past  two  years  and  previously 
for  four  years  at  Bergen,  is  now  full¬ 
time  field  man  for  the  New  York  State 
Canning  Crops  Growers’  Cooperative. 
Since  the  co-op  was  organized  several 
years  ago  it  has  expanded  rapidly.  J. 
Stanley  Putnam,  secretary,  has  doubled 
as  field  man.  The  co-op  is  the  official 
bargaining  agency  for  its  members  on 
peas,  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn, 

Birdsfoot  Reseeding 

We  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
good  stands  of  birdsfoot  trefoil;  so 
much  that  we  have  leaned  toward 
alfalfa-brome-ladino  pastures  as  giving 
us  the  biggest  volume  year  after  year. 
In  my  travels  among  farmers  I  find 
this  a  common  conTplaint.  Now  one  of 
my  neighbors  has  an  excellent  stand. 
Last  year  it  looked  so  poor  that  he  did 
not  graze  it.  Herb  Johnson,  county 
agent,  says  that  this  was  a  good  thing 
to  do,  because  it  reseeded  itself.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  main  problem  in  getting 
a  good  start  with  birdsfoot  is  one  of 
management. 


2.  LOWER  TOXICITY.  DIPTEREX-199  is  deadly  to  flies,  but 
is  not  dangerous  to  man  and  animals. 

3.  EASY  TO  USE.  DIPTEREX-199  is  used  as  a  dry  or  liquid 
bait.  For  fast,  easy  kills,  simply  apply  to  barn  floors,  walls, 
ceilings,  or  wherever  flies  are  a  problem. 

4.  LESS  COST  PER  BARN.  You’ll  find  that  DIPTEREX-199 
will  give  you  better  continuous  control  at  less  cost.  Buy 


DIPTEREX-199 
Is  Available  At  Your 
Local  GLF  Service  Agency 

A  development  of  Forbenfobriken  Boyer,  Leverkusen,  Germany, 
licensor  to  Chemagro  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIV.,  PITTSBURGH  COKE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TOMPKINS  County’s  Grange  ginger-  Groton.  The  other  prize  winners  (from 
bread  contest  No.  1  winner,  Mrs.  center)  are  Mrs.  Merrill  Curry,  Ulysses 
David  Seamon  (second  from  left)  of  Grange;  Mrs.  Charles  Hatfield,  McLean 
West  Danby  Grange  and  three  other  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Smith,  Lan- 
high  scorers  line  up  to  receive  their  singville  Grange. 

prizes  from  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Brown  of  —ithaca  journal  Photo—  Fred  Moim 
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Soil  11  ii  in  ns 


FAIR-WEATHER 

FRIEND 


2-ROW  MOUNTED 

.  .  .  sets  the  standard  for  fast  attach¬ 
ment.  Big  capacity.  Separate  snapping 
and  husking  units.  Balanced  weight,  bet¬ 
ter  traction.  More  comfort,  you're  not 
hemmed  in  by  super-structure.  Full  vis¬ 
ibility.  Wheel  'cleaners,  husk  blower 
standard. 

1-ROW  PULL-TYPE 

,  .  .  capacity  typical  of  Massey-Horris 
design.  Covers  up  to  12  or  15  acres  a 
day.  36-inch  snout  spacing.  Adjustable 
from  ground  level  to  13-inches.  45-inch 
husking  bed  ...  2  rubber,  2  steel. 
Deep  ,wogon  elevator,  instant  shut-off. 
Efficient  corn  sover. 


Neither  weather  nor  ground  can  keep  a 

MASSEY- HARRIS 

out  of  the  field  when  it’s  time  to  pick  corn 


MUCH  is  said  about  the  importance 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and 
no  one  doubts  its  value.  However,  some 
writers  give  the  impression  that  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  supply  large  amounts 
which  is  not  true. 

Some  cases  have  been  noted  where 
soil  (other  than  muck)  continued  to 
have  a  high  supply  of  humus.  But 
it  stayed  high  because  the  soil  was  so 
acid  that  the  organic  matter  could  not 
decay,  therefore,  did  not  furnish  plant 
food  for  the  growing  crop.  To  make  it 
useful  to  plants,  humus  must  decay, 
therefore  maintaining  it  is  a  continual 
job  and  an  upland  with  more  than  4 
per  cent  of  humus  is  unusual. 

Some  organic  matter  enthusiasts 
talk  about  adding  a  compost  to  the  soil 
and  talk  about  the  “damaging  effects 
of  commercial  fertilizer,”  But  they  do 
not  tell  us  how  to  get  enough  organic 
matter  to  make  enough  compost  to 
cover  large  areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
chemical  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  best 
tools  for  increasing  humus  because  it 
makes  grass  grow  luxuriantly  and 
grass  is  the  best  “adder”  of  organic 
matter  to  the  soil. 

—  A. a.  — 

MAINTAINING  A  i,  V\V\ 

VERYONE  loves  a  beautiful  weed- 
free  lawn.  Such  a  lawn  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  if  you  have  it,  some  consid¬ 
erable  care  and  attention  is  needed  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

If  your  lawn  is  entirely  grass  you 
can  spray -regularly  with  2,  4-D  to  con¬ 
trol  broad-leaVed  weeds  such  as  dande¬ 
lions  and  plantain.  But  most  of  us  like 
some  clover  and  2,  4-D  kills  clover. 
There  is  a  tube  on  the  market  which 
permits  a  person  (by  the  use  of  a 
valve)  to  squirt  a  little  2,  4-D  on  in¬ 
dividual  weeds  while  he  is  still  standing 
erect. 

I  have  performed  the  same  task 
without  investment  by  tacking  a 
sponge  on  the  end  of  a  stick  and  dip¬ 
ping  it  into  a  pail  of  2, 4-D  and  then 
touching  each  dandelion  as  I  move 
across  the  lawn.  This,  of  course,  is 
practical  only  to  maintain  a  lawn  if 
it  is  relatively  free  from  weeds.  If  the 
area  is  covered  with  dandelions,  better 
spray  with  2, 4-D  and  hope  the  clover 
will  come  back. 

The  other  important  practice  is  to 
fertilize  liberally.  This  increases  the 
job  of  mowing  but  the  best  way  to 
discourage  weeds  is  to  encourage  grass 
and  clover.  If  you  want  a  weed-free 
lawn,  fertilise  at  least  twice — once  in 
March  or  April  and  once  in  September. 
I  use  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  and  figure  to 
put  on  about  2  or  3  pounds  per  100 
square  feet  or  more  if  the  lawn  seems 
to  need  it.— H.L.C. 

—  A. A.  — 

SEEDS  !\  DRY  SOIL 

Where  vegetables  are  planted  late  in 
the  summer  in  dry  soil,  there  are  a 
number  of  tricks  to  insure  germination. 
You  can  soak  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  before  planting,  you  can  shade  the 
row  by  covering  with  a  board  or  news¬ 
paper,  or  you  can  mulch,  preferably 
with  sawdust,  which  does  not  add  weed 
seeds. 


“Sure  1  heard  it.  But  men  are 
always  whistling  at  me." 


np  hink  it  over  a  minute.  How  often 
have  you  been  on  the  side  lines  — 
your  corn  ready  to  crib,  and  you  didn’t 
dare  take  a  picker  into  the  field. 

The  days  when  ground  was  wet  and  * 
soggy  .  .  .  when  you  couldn’t  get  trac¬ 
tion  on  snow  or  frost  covered  land  .  .  . 
when  ears  were  dry  and  brittle  —  or 
damp  and  tough  .  .  .  the  stalks  down 
and  tangled  by  wind,  rain  or  borers. 

That’s  when  you  really  need  a  friend 
—  the  kind  of  corn  harvesting  partner 
you’ll  find  in  a  Massey-Harris.  For 
Massey-Harris  corn  pickers  go  down 
the  rows  like  a  hound  dog  holds  the 


trail  .  .  .  getting  all  ears  —  little  as 
well  as  big — nubbins  as  well  as  perfect. 

And  these  pickers  are  ready  to  go 
the  minute  your  corn  gives  the  word. 
No  traction  worries  because  these  are 
balanced-weight  pickers.  Your  tractor 
keeps  its  feet  and  hangs  on  to  the 
slickest  soil. 

In  the  mounted  picker,  for  example, 
85%  of  the  weight  is  carried  over  the 
tractor’s  rear  axle.  In  the  pull-type, 
just  enough  weight  rests  on  the  draw¬ 
bar  to  provide  firm  solid  traction. 

Moreover,  Massey  -  Harris  pickers 
have  size  where  you  need  it.  Big  37- 


inch  snapping  rolls  that  hug  the  ground 
.  .  .  45-inch  husking  rolls  for  faster, 
more  thorough  cleaning  .  .  .  tubular 
steel  frames  for  extra  strength,  light 
weight,  easier  handling. 

It’s  this  construction  that  earned  top 
2-row  honors  for  the  Massey-Harris 
Self-Propelled  in  the  National  Corn 
Picking  Contest. 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  complete  details  on 
the  Picker  for  your  farm.  See  him  the 
next  time  you’re  in  town.  For  folder, 
write  The  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Inc.,  Dept.  H-83, Racine,  Wis. 
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Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2500 


■nams 


authorized  dealers 


■ 


Ground  hugging 
gathering  chains 


37-inch 
Snapping  rolls 
—  bearings  up 
out  of  the  dirt 


-inch  husking 
rolls  —  rubber 
and  steel 
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Full-floating 
snouts  — 
wide  spacing 


Deep  wagon  elevator, 
deflector  levels 
out  load 
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See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON  Bernett  H.  Decker 

AMSTERDAM  Guiffre  Brothers 

AUBURN  .  Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONVILLE  .  C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  . M.  J.  Emerling 

CAN AJOMARIE  Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CAZENOVIA  -  Rasmussen  Farm 
Equipment 

CHEEKTOWAGA  ----  Fronckowiak 
Motor  Sales 

CLINTON  .  George  Marsh 

COHOES  . Emerick  Farm 

Equipment  Company 

DAVENPORT  .  Durward 

MacCracken 


DERUYTER  .  H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE  Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT  S.  L.  Drown 

&  Son 

FILLMORE  .  L.  L.  Babbitt 

FRANKLINVILLE  C.  A.  Phillips 
&  Son,  Inc- 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo's  Sales 
&  Service 

HEMLOCK  John  Dooley  &  Son 
HIGHLAND  -  Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER  .  W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL  Thacher  Brothers 

ITHACA  .  Moravec  Garage 

JEFFERSONVILLE  Jeffersonville, 

Garage 


KEESEVILLE  .  Thompson's 

Machinery  &  Welding 

LEROY  .  F.  W.  Bickford 

MARCELLUS  Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT  .  Max  Hyde 

NAPLES  .  C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Brothers 

Garage 

NORTH  JAVA  Java  Farm  Supply 

OWEGO  .  J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS  Runnall's  Garage 

PULASKI  .  Bouvier's  Farm 

Supplies 

RANSOMVILLE  .  Walter  R. 

Peterson 

RICHVILLE  .  E.  J.  Reed 


STONE  RIDGE  .  George  Von 

Bargen 

TYRONE  .  Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE  Heins  Equipment  Co. 

WALLKILL  .  Wallkill  Farm 

Supplies 

WATERLOO  . Finger  Lakes 

Equipment  Company 
WATERPORT  Parson's  Tractor  & 
Implement 

WEEDSPORT  O.  Jorolemon  & 

-5ons 

WESTBROOK  VILLE  Westbrook- 
ville  Garage 
WHITNEY  POINT  N.  L.  Ba  rnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN  Rusweiler's  Gar. 
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Pasturgro  pays  you  twice 


Pasturgro  applied  now  gives  you  earlier  growth  in 
spring  for  a  longer  grazing  period  .  .  .  and  strength¬ 
ens  pastures  for  winter  survival. 

Pasturgro  assures  more  nutritious  feed  for 
faster  gains  and  greater  production.  That’s  because 
this  special  pasture  plant  food  contains  extra 
growth  elements  for  grasses  and  legumes. 

The  many  plant  foods  in  Pasturgro  are  Chemi¬ 
cally-Hitched — fused  together  by  an  exclusive 
process  developed  in  Swift’s  research  laboratory. 

Chemically-Hitched  Pasturgro  is  easy  to 
handle,  too  .  .  . '  consistently  uniform  and  dry — 
drills  accurately  in  any  type  equipment. 

This  fall ...  all  year  ’round . . .  make 
it  your  pasture  plant  food. 

The  distinctive  color  tells 
you  it’s  Pasturgro.  Look 
for  it  in  the  green  plaid  bag 
.  .  .  sold  exclusively  by 
Swift’s  Authorized  dealers 
or  agents. 


BUY  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  RED  STEER 
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Steel  Made  Silage 

FROM  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 


Silage  made  by  steel— more  and  more  Northeastern  farmers  are 
turning  to  Universal  and  the  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silo  to  give  them 
a  quality  silage  year  after  year.  They  have  found  it's  the  econom¬ 
ical,  money  saving  way  to  makfe  the  best  feed  from  their  crops. 
YOU  can  harvest  these  many  benefits  if  you  buy  a  Silver  Shield. 

In  the  Siilver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life. 
It's  Airtight — Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  UNIVERSAL 


r 


UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &.  Industry 

Red  Creek,  N 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

o  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Box  361 A 


Y.  I 


Address 
City  - 


PICK-LOAD— DUMP 

s4CC  '^ycOuzccttcaCCyf 

WITH  a  Minn-Kota 

ROCK  PICKER 

and 

SOIL  MOVER 

New  HI-UNLOADER 
Saves  Time  .  ,  .  Labor! 


STEUBEN  FARM  SUPPLY,  INC. 
Phone  251  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distribute  Graham  Hoeme  Plow 


BACKED  UP  BY  7  YEARS  1 
OF  FIELD  TESTING— 

5  YEARS  OF 
PRODUCTION 

CLEAR  MORE  LAND  FOR  ! 
GREATER  PROFIT!  Pick,  I 
Load  .  .  .  and  DUMP  Rocks  J 
.  .  .  hydraulically .  . .  with-  I 
out  leaving  tractor  seat! 
1954  Model  MINN-KOTA 
ROCK  PICKER  and  SOIL 
MOVER  picks  rocks  350 
lbs.  and  over,  dumps  them 
into  sturdy  3000  lb. -capa¬ 
city  hopper.  Four  new 
Models.  HI-UNLOADER 
for  truck  loading.  New,  ex¬ 
clusive  design  quickly  con¬ 
verts  unit  for  Soil -moving 
.  .  .'Ditching  .  .  .  Land¬ 
leveling.  Many  exclusive 
f  e  a  t.  u  res.  Mult  i  -purpose 
farm  implement  at  surpris¬ 
ing  low  cost. 

Write,  wire,  phone  for  lit¬ 
erature,  or  demonstration. 


Here  is  how  the  new  barn  looked  on  July  15th. 

See 

Fairgrounds  Homestead 

By  IVAN  BIGALOW 

District  Agricultural  Engineer 


ISITORS  to  the  1954  New  York 
State  Fair  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  view  the  newest  in 
modern  pen  barns  in  actual  op¬ 
eration.  This  barn  replaces  the  former 
old  type  pen  barn  that  has  been  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Fairgrounds  since  1949. 
It  is  the  first  of  five  buildings  which 
will  make  up  a  modern  model  farm  on 
the  grounds.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
a  conventional  stanchion  barn,  a  farm¬ 
house,  poultry  house  and  tool  shed- 
farm  shop  to  be  completed  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 

The  new  barn  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  “U”;  one  leg  of  the  “U”  is  a  pole- 
constructed  loafing  barn  for  the  30-cow 
herd.  The  other  leg  of  the  “U”  is  a 
feeder  barn  with  ground  storage  for 
baled  or  chopped  hay.  Attached  to  this 
barn  is  a  silo  with  an  automatic  un¬ 
loader. 

Along  one  side  of  the  feeder  barn  is 
a  mechanical  silage  bunk.  The  silo  un¬ 
loader  will  throw  the  silage  down  onto 
a  mechanical  conveyor  which  will  carry 
the  silage  to  the  cows.  The  operators, 
by  pressing  two  buttons,  will  feed  30 
cows  in  about  20  minutes  without  phys¬ 
ical  effort.  The  cows  will  be  able  to  eat 
hay  directly  out  of  the  hay  mow.  The 
barn  will  be  cleaned  every  day  with  a 
tractor  scraper. 

Across  the  bpttom  of  the  “U”  is  the 
modern  milking  parlor.  In  this  building 
will  be  four  elevated  stalls  where  the 
operator  will  stand  in  a  pit  and  milk 
the  cows  at  table  level.  A  modern  glass 
pipeline  milking  machine  will  convey 
the  milk  from  the  cows  into  a  cold  wall 
milk  tank  which  is  in  the  milk  room. 
The  use  of  the  cold  wail  tank  elimin¬ 
ate^  the  hard  work  of  lifting  the  milk 
cans  in  and  out  of  a  cooler.  The  milk 
will  be  pumped  from  the  farm  tank 
into  a  truck  tank  which  also  will  be  on 
exhibit. 

Directly  off  the  milk  room  are  sev¬ 
eral  box  stalls  which  will  be  used  for 
observation  rooms  at  milking  time. 
Grain  will  be  stored  overhead  to  flow 
down  a  chute  and  through  mechanical 
feeders  directly  to  the  cows.  The  build¬ 
ing  contains  large  thermopane  windows 
which  facilitate  the  process  of  solar 
heating.  Large  windows  are  built  into 
the  building  for  better  observation  at 
Fair  time.  The  milking  parlor  will  be 
sided  with  aluminum  and  well-insulated. 

The  loafing  barn  and  the  feeder  barn 
are  built  with  pressure  treated  poles 
covered  with  corrugated  aluminum.  The 
barnyard  will  be  paved  with  blacktop. 

This  entire  exhibit  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  financial  and  ma¬ 
terial  contributions  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries.  The  New  York  State  Fair  has 
furnished  the  labor  for  the  project 
which  is  supervised  by  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Engineering  Department  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  This  group  collective¬ 
ly  is  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Buildings  Project.  The  work  of 


the  New  York  State  Farm  Buildings 
Project  will  include  constructing  a  mod¬ 
ern  one-story  stanchion  barn  next  year. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a  farm  house, 
a  poultry  house,  and  a  farm  shop- 
machinery  storage  combination.  , 

In  a  few  years,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  complete  operating 
farmstead  on  the  Fairgrounds.  It  is 
possible  that  once  the  pen  barn  and 
stanchion  barn  are  built,  that  cattle 
will  be  housed  in  them  year-round.  It 
would  then  be  feasible  to  run  time, 
labor  and  motion  studies  in  the  form  of 
an  experiment  between  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  stanchion  barn  and  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  pen  barn.  This  would  make  a  more 
effective  exhibit  at  Fair  time,  and 
might  result  in  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  New  York  State  farmers. 

The  following  groups  have  given 
their  wholehearted  support — with  many 
others  showing  interest: 

Aerovent  Fan  Company;  Aluminum 
Company  of  America;  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Barrett  Division  of  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye;  Bordens;  Corning 
Glass;  Dairymen’s  League;  DeLaval 
Separator  Company;  Foley  Construc¬ 
tion  Company;  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  General  Ice  Cream  Corporation; 
G.L.F.;  Independent  Nail  &  Packing 
Company;  Koppers  Company  —  Pres¬ 
sure  treated  poles;  Libby-Owens-Ford 
— Glass. 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.; 
Milk  Plant  Specialties;  New  Idea 
Equipment  Company;  N.  Y.  S.  Bitum¬ 
inous  Concrete  Association;  N.Y.S.  Vet¬ 
erinarians  Association;  Rogers  &  Maine 
Contractors;  Rome  Cable  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Starline  Inc. — Barn  Equipment; 
Steinhorst — Coolers:  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing  Magazine;  Unadilla  Silo  Company; 
Van  Dale  —  Silo  Unloader;  Warren 
Brothers  Road  Company;  Weyerhaeuser 
— Lumber;  Zonolite — Insulation;  Gould 
Pump  Company;  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders  Cooperative;  Inde¬ 
pendent  Protection  Co.;  E.  L.  Baker 
and  Sons. 


RASPBERRIES  for 
FREEZING 

HE  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  New  York,  has  a  new 
bulletin  giving  the  results  of 
tests  to  determine  the  best  vari¬ 
ety  of  raspberries  for  freezing. 
The  tests  have  been  carried  on 
for  three  seasons  and  the  results 
include  13  varieties  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  3  purple,  3  black  caps, 
and  1  yellow. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin,  drop  a  post  card  to  J.  D. 
Luckett,  Box  A,  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 
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«ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD - ” 

IS  THERE  a  person  who  has  not  been 
thrilled  by  a  childhood  experience  and 
felt  the  urge  in  later  life,  to  write  an 
account  of  the  incident  which  had  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  his  memory? 

Long,  long  ago,  when  a  lad  not  yet 
twelve  years  of  age,  I  went  merrily 
along  a  path,  fish  pole  over  shoulder, 
to  a  creek  where  bullheads  —  small 
scaleless  fish  with  rather  large  heads, 
could  be  caught  very  plentifully,  condi¬ 
tions  being  favorable.  Such  conditions 
seemed  to  prevail  in  early  spring  when 
rain  or  melting  snow  poured  roily 
water  as  well  as  fish  food  into  the 
creek.  It  was  also  believed  by  us  young 
fishermen  that  bullheads  would  bite 
best  after  dark,  provided  a  bonfire  were 
lighted  on  the  bank  and  reflected  its 
light  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Our 
theory  was  that  the  fish  could  see  the 
baited  hook  much  better. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  had 
found  a  likely  spot,  built  a  good  fire 
and  set  my  pole.  Soon  the  fish  had 
found  the  bait  and  I  was  having  grati¬ 
fying  success,  when  suddenly  I  was 
startled  by  a  splash  in  the  water  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  creek.  Something 
was  swimming  directly  toward  me. 
What  it  was  I  could  not  make  out. 
Small  ripples  from  the  creature’s 
swimming  were  magnified  by  the  shad¬ 
ows  cast  from  the  bonfire  light.  At 
first,  it  appeared  to  be  a  muskrat  — 
which  were  quite  plentiful  in  this 
stream.  But  wild  life  would  be  repelled 
rather  than  attracted 'by  the  fire  I  had 
been  told.  The  curving -waves  then  gave 
shape  to  an  imagined  large  snake. 

By  this  time,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  with  no  sound  other  than  noc¬ 
turnal  insect  calls,  sudden  fright  seized 
me  and  caused  my  hair  to  stand  up  or 
so  it  seemed.  Only  a  fit  of  curiosity 
stayed  my  steps  from  sudden  flight. 
With  all  the  boyish  courage  I  could 
muster,  and  putting  the  fire  between 
me  and  my  uninvited  guest,  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  see  what  creature  it  was. 


Suddenly,  I  was  astounded  to  see  be¬ 
fore  my  very  eye's  a  pudgy  hop  toad 
emerge  from  the  water,  creep  stealthily 
to  the  edge  of  the  bonfire  and  dart 
out  a  long  thin  tongue,  seize  a  red  hot 
coal  and  roll  back  into  the  water. 

I  was  later  to  learn  that  toads  in 
the  spring  season  come  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  there  deposit  eggs  in  long 
jelly-like  threads.  From  these  eggs  are 
hatched  tad-poles  which  swim  about  for 
a  time  and  then  come  onto  the  land  as 
tiny  hop-toads.  I  also  learned  later  that 
during  this  time  of  year  toads  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  and  feed  upon  glow-worms, 
female  of  the  lightning  bug  insect.  I 
have  heard  the  term  “sparking”  ap¬ 
plied  to  courtship  came  from  this  be¬ 
havior  of  the  insect. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Toad  had  made  the 
sad  mistake  of  believing  the  coals  of 
fire  at  the  bonfire’s  edge  were  a  fine 


supply  of  glow-worms  there  for  the 
taking.  It  must  be  too,  that  other  crea¬ 
tures  than  man  sometimes  learn  by 
hard  and  painful  experience. 

— Tom  Coffee,  F airport,  N.  Y. 

-  A. A.  - 

A  REAL  MILK  DRINKEK 

AM  enclosing  a  picture  of  our  three- 
year-old  son,  Tim,  who  is  but  onq^ 
of  six  reasons  why  we  are  glad  we  live 
on  a  farm  and  have  lots  of  cows. 
(Editor’s  Note — Sorry,  the  picture  was 
not  sharp  enough  to  reproduce.) 

Tim  has  his  own  cup  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  and  it  is  kept  filled  at  all  times 
because  he  goes  for  it  on  an  average  of 
eight  times  a  day.  In  the  refrigerator 
we  have  a  two  gallon  can  which  is 
filled  every  day.  Sometimes  we  need 
to  fill  a  two  quart  jar  to  supplement 
the  supply. 


All  eight  of  us  love  to  drink  milk 
and  we  know  we’ll  always  be  glad  that 
it  is  plentiful.  Thank  you  for  a  fine 
and  interesting  farm  paper.  —  Mrs. 
Harvey  IF.  Alford,  Marcellas,  New 
York. 

—  A.  a.. — 

NO  SIGNATURE 

Before  me  is  a  letter  which  a  sub¬ 
scriber  says  he  knows  we  won’t  dare 
print.  The  letter  disagrees  with  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  paper.  That  is  all  right; 
we  have  no  objection  to  printing  letters 
on  both  sides  of  questions. 

What  does  irk  us  is  the  fact  that  this 
letter  is  unsigned.  We  do  not  feel  that 
anyone  should  “dare”  us  to  print  a  letter 
when  apparently  he  doesn’t  dare  to  sign 
his  own  name.  As  a  matter  of  policy  we 
never  print  unsigned  letters. 


Beacon  fed  WO  cow  herd 

mtages  17,576  lb$.  milk ;  628 lbs.  hi 


(DHIA  1953) 


Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison 


Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


Cows  shown  above ,  left  to  right 
12  months,  3X  lbs.  of  fat  lbs.  of  milk 

Susie  Fayne  1,105 

Karen  1,068 

Marcy  1,051 

Mistress  Triune  1,010 


29,963 

31,254 

27,834  (1 1  mo. 
26,436 


Mary  Man  O  War  1,246  28,057 


Cows  shown  below,  left  to  right 


12  months,  3X 

Crystal 

Alcartra 

Burke 

Mary  Pontiac 
Elmco 


lbs.  of  fat 

1,103 

1,153 

1,086 

1,122 

1,155 


lbs.  of  milk 

31,949 

30,090 

27,084 

32,030 

28,519 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 

Use  of  Credit 


No.  4  of  a  Series 

It’s  possible  to  get  so  deeply  into 
debt  that  a  satisfactory  farm  income  is 
impossible. 

Here  are  some  pitfalls: 

Paying  too  much  for  a  farm  or  for 
stock. 

Buying  a  farm  without  a  reasonable 
down-payment. 

Paying  interest  rates  that  are  too 
high. 

Using  “store  credit.” 

Buyiifg  on  credit  what  you  do  not 
need. 

Losing  a  good  “credit  rating”  by 
carelessness. 

Failing  to  realize  the  cost  of  install¬ 
ment  buying. 

Getting  so  deeply  into  debt  that  you 
can  never  get  out. 

Credit  is  a  tool  that  can  be  used 
Profitably.  It  permits  you  to  buy  a  farm 
even  though  you  can’t  pay  cash.  It  per¬ 
mits  you  to  operate  a  bigger  business, 
1°  take  advantage  of  bargains  and  cash 

discounts. 

These  days,  money  management  is  an 
miportant  part  of  farm  management, 
and  the  most  difficult  part  of  managing 
money  is  the  wise  use  of  credit. 


10  tows  average  1109  lbs.  of  fat 


Feed  for  high  production  per  cow.  Get  rid  of  unprofit¬ 
able,  low  producers. 


Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison 
(former  Cornell  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry) 
one  of  the  country’s  finest  herds  of  100  milking 
Holsteins  has  been  developed  at  Harden  Farms. 

17  cows  are  classified  Excellent;  51  Very  Good; 
27  Good  Plus.  46  have  lactations  of  20,000  to  32,000 
lbs.  of  milk.  23  have  produced  over  100,000  lbs. 
of  milk. 

Harden  Farms  furnishes  outstanding  breeding 
stock  to  hundreds  of  Eastern  dairymen.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Harrison  has  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country’s  dairy  herds. 

Dr.  Harrison  offers  timely  tips 

In  answer  to  the  current  price  squeeze,  Dr. 
Harrison  said,  " The  way  for  dairymen  to  better  their 
situation  is  with  improved  roughage  and  rigid  culling. 

TOP  d/jujaj  mmj  fmL 


"The  price  of  milk  doesn’t  change  the  feed  require¬ 
ments  of  a  cow.  If  high  quality  feed  is  best  in  good 
times,  it’s  still  best  any  time.  If  you  can’t  afford  to 
feed  the  cow  right,  you  can’t  afford  to  keep  her  at  all. 

"We  chose  Beacon  for  several  good  reasons.  The 
cows  relish  it  and  it’s  always  uniformly  the  same. 
Beacon  has  a  happy  combination  of  ingredients  that 
are  easy  to  handle  and  digest.  It’s  extremely  palatable 
and  cows  never  tire  of  it.  They  keep  on  feed  and  hold 
up  in  production  month  after  month. 

"Quality  feed  keeps  a  cow  in  action  longer,  too. 
( More  years )  With  Beacon  you  can  depend  on  their 
complete  mineral  needs  and  a  balanced  protein. 

"We  also  use  Beacon  Dairy  Breeder  Pellets,  and 
Sodium  Propionate  Mixture  for  control  of  Ketosis .” 
(Acetonemia)  Write  for  full  information. 

Beacon  can  help  you  beat  the  price  squeeze  with 
a  program  made  for  high  production  at  low  cost  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk.  Just  drop  a  post  card  and  say, 
"Have  the  Beacon  man  call.” 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  CAYUGA  5,  N.  Y.  -  YORK,  PENNA.  -  LAUREL,  DEL.  -  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 
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flow! 


3  Great  NEW 
FEATURES 


at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE 

in  GRANGE  SILO's  new 

FULL-SIZE 

"PERFORMER” 

(MODEL  M-54) 

^  \\  \  \  I  I  t  / /  / 

ONEW!  'ALUMINIZED-'  M 
STEEL  ROOF— - ’  Wl 

ALUMINUM  STEEL 1 

can't  rust,  needs  is  stronger, 
no  painting  more  rigid 


C\  NEW!  REFRIGERATOR-TYPE 
V  HINGED  DOOR 
So  convenient  — 

—  easier  to  open. 

6  NEW!  ALL-STEEL  CHUTE 

Plenty  roomy 

—  heavily  ribbed. 


All  at  LOWER  COST! 


Write  Now 


(or  NEW  FREE  FOLDER 


Performer  production  is 
limited  —  Demand  is 
overwhelming 
Act  fast! 


I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  red  creek,  n.  y.  j 


i 


Please  send  Free  "Performer"  Folder, 
information  on  Grange's  3  new  features. 


Name _ 

Route  No _ 

Town  . . . State 


WATCH  YOUR 

PROFITS 

GROW 


SINCE 

1910 


PORTABLE 

IRRIGATION 


Distributed  by 
CHARLES  W.  HARRIS  CO. 
20  Somerset  Ave. 

North  Dighton,  Massachusetts 


|  W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY  Dept.  AA-8  | 

|  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa,  Fla.  J 

I  SEND  ME  FREE  LITERATURE 

I  NAME _ j 

!  ADDRESS.  — . . . . —  I 

I  CITY - - - - | 


W.R.  AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA.  FLA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


?  i  V  ?  ? 

’QUESTION 


How  can  we  get  rid  of  a  hornet's  nest 
under  our  eaves? 

The  best  time  to  do  this  is  at  night 
or  late  in  the  evening.  You  can  do  one 
of  two  things,  either  block  the  opening 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  soaked  in  cai’bon 
tetrachloride  or  you  can  use  a  spray  or 
dust  of  DDT  or  chlordane.  Be  sure  that 
it  hits  the  opening! 

Either  of  these  treatments  will  stu- 
pify  the  insects  and  then  you  can  dis¬ 
lodge  the  entire  nest,  drop  it  into  a 
paper  bag,  and  burn  it.  If  you  do  the 
job  after  dark  there  is  little  danger  of 
getting  stung. 

The  plants  in  my  flower  garden  tend  to 
grow  very  tall  and  produce  relatively  few 
flowers.  What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

There  are  three  possibilities,  either 
the  kind  of  plants  you  are  growing  do 
not  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  light; 
they  are  too  crowded,  or  you  fertilize 
with  too  much  nitrogen  and  too  little 
phosphorus  and  potash. 

What  must  I  do  to  control  Mexican 
bean  beetles  in  the  garden  and  when 
should  I  do  it? 

Mexican  bean  beetles  hatch  in  New 
York  State  by  the  middle  of  July.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  spray  or  dust  at  that 
time  and  put  on  another  application 
about  a  week  later. 

For  the  home  garden,  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  dust  containing  rotenone  is  as 
good  a  treatment  as  any.  However,  if 
you  wait  until  the  beans  get  very  badly 
infested,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol  the  beetles. 


plying  such  poisons:  To  put  them  on 
the  leaves  and  have  them  absorb 
through  the  leaves;  to  put  them  on  the 
soil  so  they  are  absorbed  through  the 
roots;  and  to  make  direct  injection  in¬ 
to  the  plant. 

While  this  method  of  killing  insects 
is  new,  it  seems  to  offer  a  great 
promise. 

How  can  Japanese  beetles  be  con¬ 
trolled? 

The  usual  recommendation  for  adult 
Jap  beetles  is  DDT  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  of  50%  DDT  wettable  dust  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  For  the  backyard 
garden  this  is  equal  to  y2  level  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  gallon.  Apply  when  the 
beetles  first  begin  to  appear  and  re¬ 
peat  in  about  2  weeks.  Don’t  put  DDT 
on  fruits  or  vegetables  that  you  are 
going  to  eat  within  3  weeks  of  harvest. 
A  nonpoisonous  substitute  is  a  dust 
containing  %  to  1%  of  rotenone. 

Every  dairyman  knows  that  silage 
spoils  more  rapidly  in  hot  weather.  How 
much  is  it  necessary  to  feed  from  a  silo 
in  hot  weather  in  order  to  prevent  loss? 

You  should  aim  to  remove  at  least 
2  inches  from  the  entire  surface  every 
day. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  cistern  where 
the  water  has  a  bad  odor? 

Of  course  cleaning  is  indicated,  but 
temporarily  it  will  help  to  use  any 
chlorine  laundry  bleach  at  the  rate  of 
a  cup  to  each  40  gallons  of  water.  It 
will  give  a  chlorine  odor  but  it  won’t 
persist  very  long. 


How  can  I  successfully  seed  a  lawn  on 
a  rather  steep  slope? 

One  way  is  to  cover  the  slope,  after 
seeding,  with  burlap  sacks  until  the 
grass  gets  established.  Another  way, 
which  is  less  effective  if  you  get  a 
heavy  rain,  is  to  cover  the  slope  with 
straw.  Sometimes  a  home  owner  will 
put  some  kind  of  ground  cover  other 
than  grass  on  a  steep  slope  so  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  mow  it. 

What  are  the  scientists  referring  to 
when  they  speak  of  "systemic"  poisons 

This  is  a  relatively  new  term  and 
refers  to  the  use  of  poisons  which  are 
actually  absorbed  by  the  plant  and 
which  kill  insects  when  they  eat  the 
plant  or  suck  its  juices. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  ap- 


How  can  you  judge  whether  or  not  a 
galvanized  roofing  has  enough  zinc? 

One  good  recommendation  is  that  it 
should  have  a  coating  of  two  ounces  of 
zinc  on  each  square  foot. 

Some  time  back  there  was  a  comment 
in  the  paper  about  planting  peas  on  top 
of  cultivated  ground  and  covering  them 
with  sawdust.  How  did  it  work  out? 

Excellent!  The  peas  sown  were  not 
one  of  the  earliest  varieties  because  I 
never  thought  the  early  varieties  were 
top  quality.  The  peas  were  planted  in 
the  last  few  days  of  March  and  they 
were  ready  on  June  19.  They  made  an 
excellent  growth,  yielded  heavily  and 
were  relatively  free  of  weeds.  From 
now  on  I  am  going  to  plant  garden  peas 
that  way. — H.L.C. 


Ten-year-old  Eugene  Witham  and  his  brother  Elmer,  fourteen,  run  about  twenty 
lobster  pots  offshore  from  their  Rockland,  Maine  home,  earning  anywhere  from  $6 
to  $40  a  week.  Eugene  is  Maine's  youngest  licensed  lobsterman.  They're  tying  buoys 
to  the  pots,  which  will  float  and  give  their  location.  —Photo:  C.  L.  Stratton 
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WINCHESTER 

NEW -PT0- UNLOADER 

makes  other  unloaders  obsolete! 


Powerful — Light-Weight — Automatic 


Bolls  to  Flat- 
Bed  of  any 
Vehicle  with¬ 
out  Alterations 


6  Bolts  for 
Complete 
I n  stallation 

0 

NO  CABLES 

0 

NO 

HYDRAULICS 


AUTOMATIC  SHUT-OFF 

Makes  it  impossible  to  over-run  course 
in  Either  Direction. 

IIGHT-WEIGHT 

ALUMINUM  GEAR  BOX 

0  Completely  Enclosed  Precision  Cut  har¬ 
dened  steel  gears  —  sealed  in  oil. 

•  Forward  and  reverse  operation  independent 
of  tractor. 

•  Unlimited  Speed  Variation. 

SAFETY  ROTARY  SHIELDED  UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

•  Uneven  distribution  of  load  will  not  affect 
alignment. 

0  Equipped  with  Timken  Roller  and  Thrust 
Bearings. 

•  Evenly  spreads  Corn  Cobs,  Chicken  Litter, 
etc.,  over  the  field  before  plowing. 

A  NATURAL  FOR  TRENCH  SILO  WORK 

Distributed  by 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


THE  CARROLL  IMPLEMENT  &  MFC.  CORP.  CARROLL,  OHIO 


-»•  FALL  PRICE  LIST  <- 

EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 


New 

Hudson  Winter  Barley 

(30^>  Higher  Yielding) 


Buy  Clean  Seed 

FROM 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE*  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE-USER 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  Reg.  in  U.  S.  Pat  Oft 

A  strong,  form  fitting,  washable 
support  Back  lacing  adjustable. 

Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No 
steel  or  leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort  Also  used  as 
v  after  -  operation  support  Give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double.  W t 
pay  postage  except  on  COD’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO.  c 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  AA-84  Kansas  City  5, 

SAVE  30%  on  ROTArT 

“i^TRACTORS 

,  hauls  •  MULCHLS 1  Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory-  • 

|  *c  powtR  ttNlRWW  I  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P  motor. 

PLOWS  SHOW  •  SPHAYS|  Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
icins  WOOD  •  SCYTHES I  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
ttOlltft  •  SUL,rr  I  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  m  the 
a, field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J- 


WITH 

^REVERSE 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


|  DEPT.  R 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 
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The  POTATOES  They  Want 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


bag  which  is  clean  and  from  which  dirt 
will  not  sift  out.  Also  in  open-faced 
bags  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  greening,  and  a  greened  potato 
takes  on  a  bitter  flavor.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  will  green  with  two  or  three  hours 
of  sunlight,  and,  while  the  light  in  a 
store  may  not  be  direct  sunlight,  seven 
or  eight  hours  of  electric  lights  will  af¬ 
fect  the  potato  enough  to  turn  it  off 
flavor.  The  green  may  not  show  on  the 
outside  but  it  is  under  the  skin.  For 
this  reason  many  growers  insist  on 
packing  potatoes  in  closed  bags,  and 
where  a  grower  has  worked  up  a  good 
trade  on  his  own  brand  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  big  trouble  has  been  caus¬ 
ed  by  some  growers  who  are  not  care¬ 
ful  about  the  grade  put  in  bags  labeled 
U.  S.  1. 

A  dirty  potato  in  a  transparent  bag 
is  certainly  not  an  item  that  is  going 
to  sell  well.  Therefore,  current  opinion 
among  growers  and  packers  is  that  if 
film  bags  are  to  be  used,  the  potatoes 
must  be  washed,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  be  washed  they  had  better  be  waxed 
so  as  to  maintain  freshness.  Along  with 
these  film  packages  must  go  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  the  retailer  so  that 
the  bags  will  be  properly  displayed  and 
not  overexposed  to  light  in  the  store. 

Branding' 

At  the  insistence  of  potato  growers, 
supported  by  growers  of  other  New 
York  farm  products,  the  so-called 
Branding  Law  was  passed  a  few  years 
ago  in  New  York  State.  It  means  sim¬ 
ply  that  potatoes  labeled  U.  S.  1  must 
be  up  to  that  standard.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  in  packing  a  commercial  grade  of 
potatoes  if  they  are  branded  Commer¬ 
cial  Grade,  but  the  deception  has  been 
that  many  Commercial  Grade  potatoes 
are  labeled  U.  S.  1  and  the  consumer 
paid  the  long  price  for  short  quality. 
Since  the  Branding  Law  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  1952  there  has  been  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  grade  of  potatoes  and 
packages,  and  the  law  is  being  enforc¬ 
ed  as  much  as  it  is  possible  with  the 
number  of  inspectors  we  have  on  the 
markets. 

Farm  organizations  are  asking  year¬ 
ly  for  more  regulatory  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  whereby  the  inspector  goes  from 
store  to  store  and  market  to  market 
checking  on  the  grade  of  the  packages 
marked  as  to  grade.  This  sort  of  in¬ 
spection  is  much  more  effective  than  in¬ 
spection  at  the  packing  house,  and  the 
consuming  public  has  benefitted  very 
much  from  it. 

Grades 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  de¬ 
tails  of  various  grades  used  in  market¬ 
ing  potatoes,  but  a  U.  S.  1  potato  is 
certainly  supposed  to  be  a  good  one, 
while  the  Commercial  Grade  allows 
more  defects.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for 
any  section  to  ship  its  best  potatoes, 
because  it  doesn’t  pay  to  send  poor 
quality  any  distance  and  pay  freight. 
The  freight  on  poor  quality  potatoes  is 
just  as  high  as  on  the  good  quality 
ones. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  constant  tend¬ 
ency  for  better  packs  of  any  crop  to 
be  shipped  to  distant  markets.  Idaho, 
for  instance,  just  recently  completed  a 
survey  to  find  out  why  more  Idaho 
potatoes  were  not  used  by  Idaho  groc¬ 
ers.  The  result  showed  that  the  po¬ 
tatoes  offered  for  home  consumption 
were  not  of  the  best  quality  because 
the  best  quality  was  shipped  to  distant 
markets. 

If  consumers  want  good  potatoes, 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
their  wants  known  to  their  local  groc¬ 
ers.  The  grocer  or  the  purchasing 


agent  naturally  tries  to  buy  as  low  as 
he  can  to  meet  competition  and  to  be 
able  to  sell  at  proper  figures.  He  is 
naturally  inclined  to  pay  more  atten- 
ion  to  price  rather  than  quality,  espec¬ 
ially  if  he  hears  nothing  from  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  However,  if  the  consuming 
public  is  not  satisfied  with  his  potatoes 
and  tells  him  so,  he  will  have  to  buy 
the  kind  of  potatoes  the  public  wants. 
The  Northeast  raises  some  of  the  best 
potatoes  in  the  country  but  they  are 
not  always  displayed  on  our  competi¬ 
tive  grocery  store  counters. 

Consumer  Demand 

Many  surveys  have  been  made  to 
find  out  what  the  consumer  wants  in 
potatoes.  If  a  summary  could  be  made 
of  them,  it  probably  would  indicate  that 
the  consuming  public  wants  a  potato 
which  cooks  white,  holds  its  shape,  and 
has  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  is  about  to  launch  a 
Potato  Promotion  Campaign  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  growers’  responsibility  to  grow 
and  pack  potatoes  that  meet  that 
standard;  also  the  need  for  consumers 
to  make  their  wants  known,  if  they  are 
not  given  the  kind  of  potatoes  they  de¬ 
sire. 

If  we  have  consumers  who  want  a 
certain  high  quality  potato  and  grow¬ 
ers  willing  to  produce  it,  then  we  have 
got  to  work  from  both  ends  on  the  in¬ 
termediate  handlers  to  see  that  the 
available  supplies  of  good  potatoes  are 
distributed  through  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  people  who  want  to  buy 
them. 

- A.  A.  — 

HE  STARTED  IN  A 
"SMALL  WAY” 

(Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

have  Gene  and  Nancy  learned  good 
habits  of  work,  industry  and  thrift, 
they  have  had  their  fun  too! 

Both  showed  animals  at  the  County 
Fair  as  soon  as  they  were  “large 
enough  to  lead  a  calf.”  They  have 
judged,  given  demonstrations,  and 
traveled  on  many  tours.  Eugene  has 
been  president  of  his  local  4-H  Club, 
played  high  school  baseball,  been  class 
president,  and  vice  presidnt  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  council. 

• 

'•Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  rewards 
ever  to  come  to  the  family  was  in  1953 
when  Eugene  won  the  Grand  Champion 
Showmanship  Contest  at  the  New  Yoi'k 
State  Fair  in  a  field  of  150  contest¬ 
ants!  Money  cannot  buy  that  kind  of 
recognition,  which  was,  of  course,  the 
product  of  the  work,  sacrifice,  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  entire  family. 

Eugene  and  Nancy  own  and  have 
registered  in  th$ir  names  many  of  the 
good  animals  in  the  herd  and  their  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  would  put  many 
adults  to  shame!  “Gene”  plans  to  use 
his  assets  to  finance  an  education  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine. 

If  you  should  ever  be  tempted  to  tell 
a  good  hard-working  young  man  that 
he  can’t  get  started  farming  with  lim¬ 
ited  means,  stop  in  and  visit  with  the 
Johannes  family  first.  They  live  near 
Belmont  on  Windfall  Road  in  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.  They  are  pretty  well 
known  around  here.  They  are  good 
dairymen,  and  a  good  farm  family. 
You’ll  enjoy  the  visit  and  learn  a  lot, 
because  they  have  done  it  and  fooled 
a  lot  of  fine  people! 

—  A.  A.  — 

How  can  government  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds  to  bring  new 
land  into  agricultural  production  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  spending  public 
funds  to  purchase  and  store  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  keep  them  off  the 
market  ? 


Handle  twice  the  cattle  per  man,  easier 


with  Jamesway  POWER  (HOPING 

(T.M.  Pend.) 


T  T  takes  3  to  6  times  more  work 
■*-  to  convert  feed  into  meat  and 
milk  on  the  average  farm  than  to 
produce  the  feed.  That’s  why 
Jamesway  Power  Choring  is  as 
profitable  in  your  barn  and  feed- 
lot  as  the  tractor  in  your  field. 
Lets  you  care  for  up  to  twice  the 
cows  per  man. 

Jamesway ’s  Twin -Boom  Silo 
Unloader  alone  saves  you  200-400 
hours  eyery  year.  Exclusive  Twin- 
Boom  action  skims  any  silage  off 
evenly  .  .  .  frozen  or  unfrozen. 
Mixes  it  thoroughly.  Improves 
palatability.  Cuts  spoilage  and 
feed  waste.  Prevents  accidents. 
Sends  silage  down  while  you  do 
other  chores  —  at  a  power  cost 
of  about  2t  a  ton. 

Get  details  from  your  dealer 
now.  Let  him  show  you  how 
J amesway’s  complete  line  of  stalls, 
pens,  windows  and  Power  Choring 
equipment  will  modernize  your 
barn  for  the  extra  income  you 
need  to  maintain  profits  today. 


Why  Jamesway's 
Twin-Boom  is  your 
best  silo  unloader  buy 

•  WALL-TO-WALL  BOOMS 

double  the  cutting  action. 
Speed  unloading.  Keep  fop 
of  silage  even  for  minimum 
spoilage. 


•  3-POINT  SUSPENSION  pre¬ 
vents  “dipping"  into  un¬ 
frozen  silage  while  riding 
over  frozen  spots. 


•  CASE  -  HARDENED  STEEL 
DISCS  OR  BLADES  assure 
right  cutting  combination 
for  your  silage. 


•  EXTRA  HEAVY  UNIT  pro¬ 
vides  full  cutting  action, 
even  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions. 


•  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

assures  strength  and  power 
for  toughest  unloading  jobs, 
year  after  year. 


In  the  feedlot . 


In  the  gutter  . 


In  the  bam  . 


POWER  CHORING  CAT¬ 
TLE  FEEDER  works  in  per¬ 
fect  combination  with  un¬ 
loader.  Moves  feed  with¬ 
out  gears  or  chains  in 
bunk. 


POWER  CHORING  BARN 
CLEANER  requires  only  20% 
of  investment  in  gutter  where 
main  wear  occurs.  Exclusive 
chainless  action,  low  main¬ 
tenance. 


JAMESWAY  POWER 
VENTILATION  removes 
moist,  stuffy,  stinky  air. 
Promotes  herd  health.  Ex¬ 
tends  life  of  building. 


Your  Jamesway  Dealer  is  the  man  to  see! 


'  <  K'  k  7  Mii  ■  7v '  ; !  •  -■ 


Mount  Joy,  Pa.  1 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  tos  Angelos  63,  Calif.  :  Town 

iDfIRST  IN  POWER  CHORINO  ~~ 

'  /'  (T.M.  Pend.) 

fettfc — ,-v  ■+  i**'  -bv.. 


*  I  Write  for  Free  Power  Choring  folders.  Address: 
f  'ij  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  AG-854,  c/o  nearest 
ik  1  branch  office. 

$"'■  1 


Name  .  Route 

.  State 


J  My  silo  is  about  .  ft.  high, 

across.  Made  of  . 


feet 
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AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000 
flies  in  the  container 


Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death  by 
the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies. 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollinating 
insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly  from  house  fly  to 
horse  fly — even  irritating  midges — and  draws  them 
like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape  trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar  or 
any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2?4"  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many  as 
20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on  farm, 
dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food  stores, 
markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds — any¬ 
where  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and  a  bother. 


FREE  OF  DISEASE-BEARING  FLIES! 

$' 


AT  A  NEW 
LOW  PRICE 

NOW -ONLY 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Fly-King  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 

or  your  money  refunded  enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


ttlax  S«kliiv£  live.  538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  606,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


FjLL  QUT  AND  MAjL  THjS  COUPON  TODay - 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN,  INC. 

538  MADISON  AVE.,  Dept.  606,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  .  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control 

Powder,  sufficient  for  full  season's  use.  I  enclose  si. 75  for  each  set,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied. 
No  C.O.D.’s  please 

Amount  enclosed  $ . 

Name .  . 

Address 
City .... 


.Zone . State. 


DIVIDENDS  NOW  COMPOUNDED 
AND  CREDITED  QUARTERLY 

NEXT  DIVIDEND  OCT.  I 


ScUAC  SAFELY  Ttfatl 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 


CKltWKH 

SavVsv^anV. 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insuronce  Corporation 


Enclosed  And  my  first  deposit  of  * 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 


Name 


and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
1  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  P-8  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Address 


Tnww  State _ 26 


For  CHICKS  You  Can  Count 
On -BUY  MARSHALL’S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer: 

For  Egg  Production 

.WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 
•  R.  I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 
.RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

.NEW  HAM  PS  HIRES  —  Marshall’s  meat 
type  Hampshires 

.WHITE  ROCKS— Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and 
Marshall's  Modern  Message.  Summer 
Prices  Now  In  Effect. 

Write,  Wire  Or  Call 

Marshall  Brothers 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Adolph  F.  Krupa,  R.  2,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


BIG  SAVINGS 


on  Agricultural  Knives 

Buy  Forage  Harvester,  Silo  Filler  and 
Baler  Slicing  Knives — direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Money  back  guarantee.  Same 
top  quality  used  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers.  Order  now.  All  models  of  Case, 
John  Deere,  Papec,  Rumley,  Skyline, 
McCormick,  l-H  Peering:  $4.50  each. 
Papec  N,  81,  Blizard  5010:  $3.50  each. 
Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5.50  each.  Post¬ 
paid.  C.O.D.  postage  added.  Specify 
machine  make,  part  number  or  blade 
number. 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 
60  LOCK  ST.  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


pill  I  CTC  W.  Leghorns  4  to  5  mo.  old, 
*  ^  t.  I  J  range  grown,  healthy,  vac¬ 
cinated,  large  type  select  pullets  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  LOW  PRICES, 
guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 
Box  A.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


'rfyout  to-  “Prevent 

Death  Losses  From  Heat 


THIS  summer  and  every  summer 
thousands  of  hens  in  the  Northeast 
will  die  of  heat  prostration.  Most  of  the 
loss  could  be  prevented  if  the  owner 
would  watch  for  symptoms  and  act 
promptly  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  may 
help  you  to  avoid  loss. 

What  temperatures  inside  the  house 
will  cause  heat  prostration  of  hens? 

Keep  one  or  more  thermometers-  in¬ 
side  the  house  and  watch  them.  When 
the  temperature  is  between  80  and  85° 
P.  hens  will  eat  less  and  drink  more; 
between  85  and  90°  F.  they  will  con¬ 
sume  still  less  feed  and  more  water,  but 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  loss.  When 
the  temperature  gets  between  90  and 
95°  F.,  feed  consumption  is  cut  still 
further  and  there  will  be  some  heat 
prostration  among  layers,  but  very 
little,  if  any,  among  broilers.  Between 
95  and  100°  F.  heat  prostration  is  like¬ 
ly,  and  over  100°  F.  you  are  almost 
certain  to  get  a  heavy  loss. 

What  are  the  symptoms? 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  hens 
will  eat  less  and  drink  more.  In  that 
connection  you  can  cut  down  on  such 
heat-producing  foods  as  corn  and 
wheat.  Encourage  mash  consumption 
by  making  a  wet  mash. 

A  hen  will  try  to  cool  herself  in  three 
other  ways :  she  cannot  perspire  but 
she  will  open  her  mouth  and  pant;  she 
will  hold  her  wings  away  from  her 
body,  and  she  will  try  to  get  close  to  a 
cool  surface  such  as  a  concrete  floor  or 
wet  ground. 


What  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  loss? 

1.  Provide  extra,  cool  water.  2.  Open 
all  available  openings  on  all  sides  of 
the  building.  If  you  have  solid  doors  be¬ 
tween  pens,  take  them  off  and  put  on 
screens.  3.  Sprinkle  the  roof  with  a 
hose.  Tests  have  shown  that  you  can 
reduce  inside  temperature  this  way  as 
much  as  seven  degrees. 

Black  roofs  attract  heat.  You  can 
whitewash  or  dust  with  hydrated  lime, 
or  if  the  roof  is  metal  you  can  paint  it 
with  aluminum  paint. 

You  can  sprinkle  the  litter  so  the 
house  will  be  cooled  by  evaporation. 
The  sprinkling,  however,  should  be 
done  only  at  critical  periods  and  not 
continued  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

If  the  situation  gets  serious  enough 
to  warrant  it,  you  can  use  two  100- 
pound  cakes  of  ice  for  each  1,000  birds. 

You  can  leave  lights  on  all  night  so 
that  the  birds  can  eat  and  drink  at  will. 

When  hens  have  heat  prostration 
they  will  lie  on  the  floor  and  look  pretty 
much  as  though  they  are  dead.  There 
is  still  a  possibility  you  can  save  them 
if  you  can  take  them  out  and  put  them 
in  the  shade  on  ground  that  is  wet 
down  so  that  evaporation  will  lower 
their  temperatures. 

To  sum  things  up  the  first  steps  are 
to  realize  the  danger,  to  use  thermom¬ 
eters  to  check  the  actual  heat,  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  symptoms  of  heat  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  to  act  promptly  when  they 
appear.  By  doing  these  simple  things 
you  may  save  yourself  severe  losses. 


Cracked  Egg  Season 


BY  JUNE,  the  average  hen  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  probably  been 
in  production  at  least  seven  months. 
Her  egg  shell  thickness  has  probably 
decreased  at  least  1/1000  of  an  inch 
since  she  started  laying,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  tips  of  the  shells 
have  in  many  cases  gotten  very  thin. 

All  of  this  takes  place  in  the  uterus, 
where  the  shell-making  job  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Years  ago  Professor  Graham 
attributed  this  thin  shell  trouble  to  “or¬ 
ganic  fatigue.”  In  other  words,  the  shell 
making  glands  were  slowing  up  under 
the  heavy  and  prolonged  schedule.  No 


LENGTH  OF  HOSE  MAKES 
HANDY  CHISEL  HOLDER 

If  you  are  not  an  expert  with  cold 
chisels  and  must  do  a  lot  of  chiseling 
it  will  spare  your  knuckles  if  you  use 
a  holder  for  your  chisel.  A  simple  hold¬ 
er  for  your  chisel  can  be  made  in  a 
few  seconds  from  a  short  length  of  or¬ 
dinary  hose.  Sinjply  cut  a  hole  slightly 
smaller  than  the  chisel,  in  one  end  of 
the  hose.  You  will  then  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  holder  which  will  stand  a  great 
deal  more  abuse  than  your  knuckles, 
should  you  miss  the  head  of  the  chisel 
with  your  hammer. — Glen  F.  Stillwell. 


When  using  cold  chisels  a  short  length  of 
ordinary  rubber  hose  provided  with  a 
hole  the  size  of  the  chisel  will  make  an 
effective  holder  for  the  tool.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  skinned  knuckles. 


one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  “pep  up” 
the  uterus.  If  the  hen  has  plenty  of 
shell-making  material  before  her,  as 
most  do,  the  mere  sneaking  of  more 
calcium  into  her  ration  doesn’t  seem  to 
improve  the  shell  strength. 

In  the  long  run,  the  production  of 
good  shells  right  through  the  year  is 
going  to  come  through  breeding.  When 
the  feather  pattern  rage  settles  down, 
perhaps  the  geneticists  will  tackle  such 
an  ordinary  thing  as  an  egg  shell, 
though  it  won’t  provide  the  thrill  of 
opening  up  a  pedigree  basket  and  won¬ 
dering  what  new  down  color  may  be 
there.  In  every  flock  there  are  indivi¬ 
dual  hens,  and  probably  families,  that 
lay  a  thick  shelled  egg  right  through 
the  year.  Flocks  of  these  birds,  through 
breeding  can  cut  the  cracked  egg 
trouble  down  to  a  level  that  can  be 
handled  mechanically. 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  will  help: 

1.  Keep  plenty  of  shavings  in  the 
nests,  and  see  to  it  that  broodies  stay 
out. 

2.  Pick  up  the  eggs  at  least  three 
times  daily.  Even  five  times  daily  will 
pay  off  in  fewer  cracks  and  better 
quality. 

3.  Don’t  pack  too  many  eggs  in  the 
baskets.  One  half  to  two-thirds  full  will 
relieve  the  pressure  and  eliminate  some 
cracks. 

4.  Check  on  your  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  methods  to  eliminate  accidental 
bumping  of  eggs. 

5.  Good  fillers  and  flats  are  needed 
more  in  summer  than  any  season  of  the 
year. — J.  H.  Vondell  in  “Feather fax.” 

—  A. a.  — 

Tests  at  the  Western  Washington 
Experiment  Station  show  it  is  safe  and 
practical  to  trim  beaks  of  day-old 
broiler  chicks.  By  clipping  one-third  of 
a  bird’s  upper  beak,  picking  of  other 
chicks  can  be  prevented  until  the  end 
of  the  broiler  period. 


I 
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HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  of  Wall¬ 


ingford,  Connecticut  recently  put  on  a 
dinner  honoring  14  employees  who 
completed  20  or  more  years  with  the 
company.  Employees  with  their  years 
of  service  are:  Albert  J.  Shultz,  35; 
Llewellyn  Cornwell,  30;  Ernest  M. 
Shepherd,  30;  Ray  C.  Gidney,  29; 
Willis  Doucette,  27;  Morgan  Dick- 
erman,  27;  Alva  LeBarron,  25;  Cyril 
B.  Welbourne,  24;  Elson  J.  Porter, 
24;  Roland  D.  Briggs,  22;  John  J. 
Brooks,  21;  John  B-  Parker,  21;  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Walford,  21;  and  Alexander 
Balassa,  20. 


The  Ball  Blue  Book  has  over  300 
tested  home  canning  and  freezing 
recipes  plus  time-tables  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
one,  send  your  request  with  25  cents 
in  coin  to  BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept. 
A724,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Some  areas  in  the  Northeast  have 
been  very  dry  this  summer  and  in 
those  areas  irrigation  has  increased 
amazingly.  Without  obligation  you 
can  get  information  on  the  Ireco 
Land  -  Tailored  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
System  by  dropping  a  post  card  to 
SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
Riverdale,  New  Jersey. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has 
a  free  folder  “The  Northwest  Tour  of 
Alaska.’’  If  you  are  interested,  ask 
for  it  by  post  card  from  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  630  Fifth  Ave„ 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Complete  instructions  for  home 
freezing  as  well  as  helpful  hints  in 
special  recipes  are  available  for  the 
asking  of  HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  flies — and 
who  isn’t — you  will  be  interested  in 
the  Fly-King  outfit  advertised  on 
page  5  of  the  July  17  issue.  A  handy 
coupon  along  with  the  ad  can  be  used 
for  ordering. 


A  new  program  on  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK  featuring  Dr.  J.  C.  Huttar, 
G.L.F.  Poultry  Specialist  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  each  Tuesday  at  7:40  A.  M.,  has 
been  announced  by  Merrill  Knapp, 
Program  Director.  ^ 


A  new  32-page  book,  “How  To  Get 
More  Power  Out  of  Your  Present 
Tractor”  is  now  available  from  the 
M  &  W  GEAR  COMPANY.  The  book 
shows  farmers  ways  they  can  im¬ 
prove  the  performance  of  their  trac¬ 
tors  and  cut  tractor  operating  costs. 
You  are  invited  to  write  for  a  free 
copy.  Write  your  request  on  the  back 
of  a  post  card  and  address  it  to,  The 
M  and  W  Gear  Company,  1406  Green 
St.,  Anchor,  Illinois. 


Potato  growers  and  the  ROHM  & 
HAAS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  manu¬ 
facturers  of  agricultural  chemicals, 
both  want  to  see  more  potatoes  con¬ 
sumed— the  growers  so  they  will  have 
a  bigger  market  for  their  crop,  the 
company  so  demand  for  its  fungicide, 
Dithane,  will  be  increased.  This  un¬ 
usual  24-sheet  poster  recognizes  this 
shared  interest.  It  is  being  posted 
this  summer  in  selected  potato-grow¬ 
ing  areas  to  help  dealers  sell  more 
Dithane. 


Housing  Farm 
Machinery 

Editor’s  Note  :  For  many  years  we  of 
American  Agriculturist  have  been  trying 
to  point  out  that  much  farm  equipment 
deteriorates  rapidly  if  left  out  of  doors 
all  the  .time.  It  is  bad  relations,  too,  for 
a  non-farmer  to  see  an  expensive  machine 
sitting  in  the  field  all  winter  right  where 
the  farmer  left  it  when  he  last  used  it. 

But,  as  Tom  Milliman  points  out  in  th§ 
following  letter,  there. are  some  machines 
that  may  be  left  outdoors  without  much 
damage  providing  there  is  not  room 
enough  to  house  them. 

The  point  still  remains,  however,  that  it 
is  better  for  most  machinery  to  be  housed. 

MORE  than  forty  years  ago,  Doctor 
G.  F.  Warren  laid  down  to  his 
classes  the  selective  principle  on  hous¬ 
ing  farm  machinery.  He  took  the  grain 
drill,  the  mower  and  the  grain  binder 
as  examples  which  require  housing. 
Then  he  took  the  land  roller  and  spring- 
tooth  harrows  as  examples  which  might 
better  be  left  out-doors  through  the 
winter,  when  the  only  choices  a  farm¬ 
er  had  was  to  build  housing  or  leave 
them  out-doors. 

Today  we  have  much  more  machin¬ 
ery  than  ever  before.  The  housing  of  it 
is  a  matter  of  selection.  To  the  land 
roller  and  spring-tooth  harrow  as  ex¬ 
amples  for  which  the  construction  of 
housing  will  not  pay,  may  now  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  cultipacker  and  the  heavier 
disk  harrow.  But  the  combined  culti¬ 
packer  and  grass  seeder,  of  which  the 
Brillion  is  a  good  example,  does  be¬ 
cause  of  the  seeding  attachments,  of 
which  there  are  two,  require  housing. 

One  of  the  changes  which  permits 
certain  pieces  of  equipment  to  be  left 
out-doors  today,  when  its  counterpart 
of  forty  years  ago  should  not  have  been 
left  out,  has  to  do  with  bearings.  We 
had  a  lot  of  wood  bearings  and  other 
wood  parts  in  those  days.  Today  we 
have  sealed  steel  bearings  which  are 
lubricated  under  pressure. 

While  I  find  space  under  cover  for 
two  John  Deere  double  bottom  plows, 
I  cannot  without  building  more  roofs, 
house  the  land  roller,  the  extremely 
wide  spring-tooth  harrow,  my  regular, 
but  extra-wide,  heavy-duty  John  Deere 
disk  harrow,  and  also  the  extremely 
heavy  J.  I.  Case  pasture  renovating 
disk  harrow. 

I  know  the  plows  would  do  all  right 
out-doors  provided  their  scoured-sur- 
faces  were  well  greased.  It  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  selection.  One  of  the  most  space¬ 
consuming  items  is  the  four-row  corn 
planter.  That  really  takes  up  a  lot  of 
room  and  it  must  be  housed.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  which  require  housing  at  any 
cost  are  combines,  balers,  and  possibly 
field  choppers.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
housing  the  field  chopper  is  a  must,  al¬ 
though  mine  is  housed. 

Occasionally,  I  use  a  shed  extended 
from  the  cowbarn  over  the  manure 
spreader  and  tractor  which  is  attached 
to  it.  I  suspect  that  especially  with 
farmers  who  do  not  have  framed  can¬ 
vasses  on  the  tractor  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  operator,  a  shed  is  more  to 
make  it  nicer  for  the  operator  than  for 
necessary  protection  of  the  tractor. 
Farmers  intensely  dislike  the  dirty  job 
of  coupling  and  uncoupling  a  two¬ 
wheeled  manure  spreader  to  a  snow- 
covered  tractor  ’  once  a  day  and  on 
many  farms  twice  a  day.  Few  farm 
machine  sheds  are  deep  enough  or  con¬ 
venient  enough  to  house  both  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  attached  manure  spreader. 

I  see  increasing  numbers  of  tractors 
left  out-doors  hooked  to  the  manure 
spreaders.  A  good  tractor’  costs  about 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  If  ex¬ 
posure  damages  this  expensive  equip¬ 
ment,  farmers  are  not  going  to  throw 
their  money  away  by  such  a  practice. 

I  am  with  you  on  housing  all  farm 
machinery  which  would  be  damaged  by 
leaving  it  out-doors. — T.  E.  Milliman 
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Moving  swiftly  to  pin  down  rumors  about  the  Market¬ 
ing  Orders,  the  Dairymen’s  League  went  direct  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  facts. 

Rumor  had  it  that  the  Department  was  considering 
issuing  no  more  marketing  orders  .  .  .  and  that  orders 
now  in  effect  would  ultimately  be  canceled.  Fuel  for  the 
spreading  rumors  was  found  in  studies  being  carried  out 
by  the  President’s  Advisory  Farm  Commission  and  by 
attorneys  for  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Department  Seeks  Only  to 

.  Improve  Orders,  League  Finds 


Quashes  Unfounded 
Rumors  That  Were 
Alarming  Producers! 


Dairymen’s  League  officials  were  assured  by  Under  Secretary 
True  D.  Morse  that  the  Agriculture  Department  values  the  milk 
marketing  orders,  and  feels  they  “serve  very  well  in  applying  the 
principles  of  a  sound  farm  program.” 

Said  Secretary  Morse:  “We  have  asked  that  the  program  be 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of  experts.  We  expect  to  make  use  of  their 
advice  as  to  how  these  milk  marketing  orders  may  best  be  improved 
in  order  to  better  serve  dairy  producers.” 


Rumors  Often  Intentionally  Deceptive 


During  its  47-year  fight  for  greater  economic  freedom  for  dairy 
farmers,  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  run  down  many  rumors.  It 
has  usually  found  them  exaggerated,  and  many  times  intentionally 
deceptive:  Self-seeking  schemers,  and  interests  unfriendly  to  the 
farm  have  not  hesitated  to  start  unfounded  rumors  merely  to  alarm 
and  mislead  producers.  The  League  does  not  charge  any  improper 

motive  behind  the  current  rumors. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it 
has  dug  out  the  facts,  hoping  to 
save  dairymen  from  any  possible 
misguided  or  costly  conimitments. 


(472)  16 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  7,  1954 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  i.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhero  t5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reouired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  RAUF — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN 


HOLSTEIN  for  Sale:  Registered  bull  born  October. 
1950.  Dam  2.7S0,  14,100  M.,  5-2  F.  Sire  —  Shanley 
Bessie  Supreme  NYABC  All  proof  12.720  M.,  459  F 
I  have  several  well  develop**!  and  excellent  type 
daughters  like  their  Sire.  This  bull  has  the  inherited 
ability  to  produce  for  anyone  Very  reasonably  priced. 
John  P.  Watson,  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  Phone  Avon  3S79. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Uakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PUREBRED  Brown  Swiss  Cow.  Will  freshen  soon.  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Certified  Bangs  Free  herd.  Edward  Scofield, 
Bridgewater,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of 
breeding  age.  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gaee  Stock  Farms.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen- Angus,  big  honed  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Bal-Mo  Farm.  Tel.  1136  East  Aurora. 
New  York 


FOR  SALE — 2  yearling  Aberdeen -Angus  Bulls.  Both 
registered.  Popular  bloodlines.  Baildon  &  Bradley,  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y.  1’hone  Poplar  Ridge  3811. 


OFFERING  registered  herd.  Seven  Angus  cows  with 
calf  or  at  side,  three  herd  hulls.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
gentle.  Fred  Rindge,  Lake  Rd.,  LeRoy,  New  York. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  service  boars  all 
ages,  bred  sows.  English  Shepherd  farm  dog  pups  etc., 
will  drive.  C.  W.  Hillman.  Vincentown,  New  Jersey, 
Phone  8181. 


RUGGED  PIGS  —  Chester  White.  Yorkshire,  Chester 
Cross— 6-8-10  weeks — $12.00-$13.50-S15.00  each.  Ship 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  lots 
of  50  or  more.  Carl  Anderson.  Virginia  Road  Con  core 
Mass.  Tel.  1588-7. 


NICE  young  pigs  ready  to  ship — 6-7  weeks,  $14.00  each: 

8- 9  weeks  $15.0(1.  Kindly  send  $10.00  with  order.  Bal¬ 
ance  C.O.D.  Dailey  Stock  Farms,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel. 

9- 1085. 


CHESTER  WHITES  or  Berkshire  cross  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  Ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  Woburn. 
Mass.  Tel.  Wo.  2-0086. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Registered  Boars — 1  year  old. 
Weight  approximately  500  lbs.  Springwood  Farm,  Howard 
Coleman,  Mgr.,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  Bred  gilts  &  8 
weeks  pigs.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawreneeville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  Sheep  for  Sale:  Choice 
Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Prices  reasonable. 
Chippewa  Farms,  L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


OXFORD  RAMS — selected  registered  rams.  Also  ewes 
and  ewe  iambs.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Dorset  Sheep  for  Sale.  Harold  Mills, 
Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BOXERS — Whelped  6/28/54.  Good  bloodlines.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Registered  litter,  Do-oni  Kennels,  Phone 
92-3652  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer. 
Penna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Tburber.  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849  * 


ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies  Farm  raised.  Julia 
Stritt'matter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  Collies.  Tri  color  and  Sabk  ann  White. 
Also  Newfoundlands.  Mrs  Grant  Taber,  Mecklenburg, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  249-F-21. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males,  $15.00, 
females,  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 

Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  Breeds  pure  Border  Collie  male,  3  months, 
$35.00,  female  $25.00.  Border  and- Clinker  Collie  male, 
2  months  $30.00.  Parents  imported  from  Scotland. 
Lassie  type  Collie  male,  2  months  $30.00,  female  $25.00. 
Lucky  Lass  Collies,,  male  3  months,  $35.00,  female 
$25.00.  Pups  starting  to  heel,  male  $50.00,  female 
$40.00,  Shetland  Collies,  male  3  months,  $30.00,  female 
$25.00.  These  pups  are  bred  for  brains  and  beauty.  Any¬ 
one  of  these  pups  refusing  in  any  way  to  go  a  mile  for 
cattle,  like  person  and  he  best  companion, will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  replaced  free.  I  ship  anywhere,  safe  delivery. 
Calvin  Zeron,  Morrlsburg,  Ontario. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  arc 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 — 100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rooks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 

ZIMMER’S  Fann-Pioven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N  Y. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
eare.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  In  text  hooks.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  hack  of  tlymi.  Our  - 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Ilobart 
5281. 


FOR  EASIER,  less  expensive  brooding  try  Ebon  wood 
Farm  “Business  Jlamps.”  Tops  for  both  meat  ant}  eggs; 
nothing  better  for  white  cross  matings.  Backed  by  20 
years  of  scientific  breeding.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  14, 
West  Bridgewater.  Mass. J 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  - good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  .strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pulltfrum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  ^healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns: 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Red  Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you'll  want  our  Marshall’s  meat  type 
Ilampshires  or  Arbor  Acres  Strain  White  Rocks.  Our 
hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have  thousands 
of  repeat  buyers.  Write  wire  or  call  today.  Marshall 
Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  94182. 

BIG  DANISH  Leghorns.  Great  layers.  Yellow  skin,  very 
hardy.  White  eggs.  Order  early.  Circular  free.  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield  5,  Penna. 


PULLETS 

PULLETS— White  Leghorns,  production  bred,  314  to  5 
months  old,  range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  large 
type  select  pullets,  priced  reasonable,  guaranteed  de 
livery.  Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Stockton.  N.  .1 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadow  brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2, 
Penna. 

GABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Tuikej  Poults,  II  is 
Bronze.  Beltsviiles.  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N  Y  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins, 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  White  and 
Fawn  Runners  $30.00.  Rouens,  Buffs,  Chicks.  Zetts 
Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 

MUSCOVY  ducks,  guineas:  all  ages.  Free  pamphlet. 
Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED— Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


PLANTS 


POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  August,  September 
or  October  will  bear  next  spring.  Fiee  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  25  leading  varieties.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms, 
Millbury,  Mass. 


HAY 


BALED  Hay  For  Sale:  60  ton  good  first  cutting  on  new 
seeding  of  Clover  and  Timothy.  William  F.  Wesser— 
R.F.D. — West  Edmeston,  New  York.  Phone  Brookfield 
2312. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone— Bergen  97,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn- 
ished  on  request,  without  obligation.  John  Randolph, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  hoard  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  PlainsDoro.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Experienced  all  around  farmer.  New  Jersey 
area.  Separate  quarters,  four  room  bungalow.  Milk 
vegetables,  etc.  and  other  privileges.  Permanent.  One 
hundred  dollars  monthly.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Additional  income  for  wife  if  wanted.  Apply  Box 
514-OL,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WANTED  young  man  on  a  New  York  State  Farm  oi 
50  milkers,  who  would  like  to  become  the  owner  in 
the  future.  College  education  preferred.  Must  meet  high 
standards.  Reply  in  detail  to  Box  514-ZA,  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1, 
New  Y'ork. 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed,  b 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes. 
Businesses.  24  states  coast-to-coast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest;  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty 
255-R  4th  Ave„  New  York '10,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  Sale:  It  must  be  moved  in  30  days.  In 
order  to  settle  an  estate  I  have  for  sale  an  excellent 
farm  of  104  acres,  located  2  miles  from  Freeville,  with 
or  without  farm  equipment.  Excellent  location.  Running 
water.  Also  30  head  of  cattle  and  1,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens  foi  sale.  In  lots  of  100,  75c  each.  In 
lots  of  250,  70c  each.  Take  them  all,  65c  each.  40% 
are  daily  layers.  Inquire  of  Arthur  G.  Adams,  Execu¬ 
tor,  306  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Coal,  Lumber,  building  supplies  business. 
Established  sixty  years.  Illness  necessitates  sale.  Neff 
&  Neff,  95  Court  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Phone  270. 

FOR  RENT:  i fairy  Farm.  30  cows,  modern  equipment. 
Marian  Donaldson,  Ogdensburg,  Pa. 


DOUBLE  Income  Opportunity.  This  unusual  property, 
in  same  family  since  1819,  is  ottered  to  settle  estate. 
It  will  pay  substantial  double  income:  1.  Fertile,  level 
land,  93  acres,  largely  tillable,  supports  over  40  cows. 
Electric  barn  cleaner.  4  excellen*  barns,  2.  Colonial 
mansion  with  11  bedrooms  (lavatories  in  6),  4  modern 
baths,  2  new  fireplaces,  new  oil  heat,  landscaped  lawns, 
and  %  mile  useful  frontage  on  picturesque  Unadilla 
River,  makes  ideal  resort,  inn,  industrial  club,  4  family 
house,  executive’s  home  or  sanitarium.  Near  main  high¬ 
way,  recreations.  Includes  guest  house,  6  room  tenant 
house,  garages,  sheds.  All  only  $39,500.00.  Phone  F.  S. 
Miller,  Executor,  Sidney  5292,  Post  Office  Mt.  Upton, 
New  York.  - 

RETIRED  owner  will  sacrifice  48x60  foot  theatre, 
Snyder  County,  good  patronage.  Tenants  lease  expires. 
2  acres  land,  good  location  for  any  business.  Write — - 
Keystone,  Richfield,  Penna. 


PAYING  Poultry  Farm,  23A.  equipped  for  1,500  hens. 
Good  colonial  dwelling,  insulated,  hath,  central  HW 
heat.  Asking  $7,600.00.  Box  lift,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  health  reasons,  am  offering  my  two 
farms  priced  for  quick  sale.  One  fully  equipped  poultry 
farm,  71  acres;  1,250  laying  capacity,  electrified,  run¬ 
ning  water,  brooding  facilities  for  1,400.  Dwelling  with 
5  large  rooms,  modern  conveniences,  attached  garage. 
On  Route  79,  Greyhound  and  school  bus  service.  17 
miles  east  of  Ithaca.  $7,500.00;  terms.  Furniture  $400.00 
optional.  Also  nearby  8  room  house,  hath,  electric  and 
2  story  lien  house  for  1,000  layers.  4%  acres.  Grand 
view.  Suitable  for  summer  home  or  retirement.  $3,500.00. 
For  particulars  write:  George  Wright,  1  mile  east  of 
Kichford,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Lake  Camp  in  Central  or  Northern  New 
York.  Must  be  secluded,  with  adequate  buildings. 
Write:  Willis  Berry.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Charlotte 
Maynard,  Broker. 


148  ACRE  Dairy  or  Poultry  Farm  Beautifully  located 
on  macadam  road.  Northwest  Chenango  Co.  Large  drive- 
through  cement  basement  barn.  50  acres  fertile  tractor 
land.  9S  acres  stream  and  spring  watered  pastures, 
wood  lot,  12  room  house,  spring  water,  electricity. 
School  bus  and  milk  pick-up  service.  Write:  Letta 
Parslow,  Lineklaen,  New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover — New  York's 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55:  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
60  lb.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00;  also  Delicious  Wildflower; 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60s  F.O.B  Plus  various  grades  for  < 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — Old  car  bull'  before  1920  —  for  hobby. 
C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


YVANTED:  Edison  cylinder  records.  N.  E.  Anderson, 
33  Jackson  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Hay — Advise  variety  and  price  by  return 
mail  or  phone  Phil  Gardiner,  person  to  person  at 
Mulllca  Hill,  N.  J.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  will  take  in 
trade  for  hay  balers  or  combines  or  corn  pickers  or 
bulldozers  or  cranes  or  cars  or  trucks — most  any  make 
or  model.  Visit  Phil  Gardiner,  .known  as  Machinery 
Acres,  Mulliea  Hill,  N.  J.  Shorter  trip  than  you  think 
and  a  money  saver  &  maker.  Baler  twine  for  sale  at 
lowest  prices — most  brands  —  any  quantities  —  We  will 
quote. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  II.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

August  21  Issue . 

...Closes  August  6 

Sept.  4  Issue . 

.Closes  August  20 

Sept  18  Issue . 

October  2  Issue  ... 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


LIGHTNING  Bods  Extinguishers,  Vanes.  Steeplejack 
service.  Eiectra  Company,  11  No  Pearl  St..  Albany, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Seven  foot  Massey-IIarris  self-propelled 
combine  in  good  condition.  Price  $1,450.00.  Arden  Reed. 
Candor,  N.  Y. 

HAY  BALERS— 66  &  77  Twine  tie  and  80  YVire  New 
Holland — immediate  delivery  on  new  or  near  new  or 
used  to  people  progressive  enough  to  order  these  miracles 
of  modern  science.  Some  floor  samples  and  demonstra¬ 
tors  at  substantial  savings.  McCormick,  John  Deere  and 
most  other  balers-new  or  used.  Allis-Chalmers  Roto 
Balers — new  or  used — $395.00  up,  Oliver  baler,  $295.00 
— Many  makes  Balers  and  Combines,  $295.00  up.  Baler 
twine — permit  us  to  quote  on  any  brand  you  desire. 
P.S.  We  will  buy  or  trade  hay,  machinery,  bulldozers, 
anything  YY'o  sell  or.  cash  ot  sometimes  terms.  Phil 
Gardiner  (Known  as  Machinery  Acres)  Mulliea  Hill. 
N.  J  Phone  5-6291  or  5-4831  or  5-4444  person  to 
person.  (There  are  some  satisfied  purchasers  near  to 
you. ) 

TRACTOR — Oliver  77  Diesel  like  new.  Also  New  Idea 
two  row  corn  picker.  Paul  Schaeffer,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BUY  YOUR  Used  Equipment.  From  Casellmi-Venable 
Corp.— “Y’our  Caterpillar  Dealer”  .  .  .  Backed  By  a 
Bond!  Never  Before.  .  .  A  Guarantee  Like  This. 

Up  to  $10,000  "Insurance’’  to  protect  your  used  equip¬ 
ment  investment  !  Caterpillar  D8  Tractor  with  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer,  new  1949.  Being  reconditioned.  Caterpillar 
D4-44"  Tractor  with  LPC  Hydraulic  Angledozer, 
$4,S50.00,  Caterpillar  D4-G0”  Tractor  with  LPC  Hy¬ 
draulic  Bulldozer,  reconditioned  in  our  shop,  $5,500.00. 
Caterpillar  Diesel  40  Tractor  with  Snow  Plow  and 
Wings,  good  condition.  $1,200.00,  Caterpillar  RDC 
Standard  Gauge  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer.  As 
is:  $850.00.  Caterpillar  D4-44”  Tractor  with  belt  pulley 
drive.  A  good  buy  at  $2,500.00.  International  TD14A 
Tra'ctor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  $6,000.00.  Cletrac 
BD  Diesel  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  as  is. 
$2,000.00.  Oliver  1IG  Crawler  Tractor,  bare,  $750.01). 
Caterpillar  No.  212  Tandem  Drive  Motor  Grader,  with 
Cab.  reconditioned.  $5,500,00.  Caterpillar  No.  212  Motor 
Grader  Tandem  Drive,  with  Cab,  like  new,  $7,500.00. 
International  “Fairway”  12  Industrial  Wheel  Tractor 
with  reversible  plow,  $450.00.  Case  VAI  Tractor  with 
Cal)  and  Shoveloader,  %  yd.  bucket,  $1,750.00.  Case  SI 
Tractor  with  Lull  Shoveloader,  %  yd.  bucket,  new 
1952,  $2,850.00.  Chrysler  Gasoline  Power  Unit,  Model 
C-36,  approx.  60  HP,  $650.00.  International  UD14  Die¬ 
sel  Power  Unit,  approx.  60  IIP,  $1,550.00.  Lorain  TL-20 
Moto-Crane,  10  ton  capacity,  excellent  condition,  re¬ 
conditioned  and  guaranteed.  Much  other  used  equip¬ 
ment  available.  \Y7e  are  trading  every  day.  Contact  us 
for  your  used  equipment  needs.  Casellini-Venable 
Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont,  Phone  90. 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS — O.C.D.  with  or  without  engine. 
Reasonable.  Bill  Thomson  Surplus — Newington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  34  foot  semi-flat  trailer,  air  brakes, 
10:00x20  tires.  Good  for  hauling  hay.  Price  $1,000.00. 
Robert  Thom,  £35"  Turner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

SELF-PROPELLED  Massey-IIarris  combine.  10  ft.,  used 
1  season.  Bud  Benson,  R.D.  1,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


CLOSING  estate:  Sawmills,  planers,  ripsaw,  gang 
edgers,  jointer,  steam  turbines,  boiler,  other  equipment. 
Ruth  YY'ineli,  YY'estfield,  New  York. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan;  462  Borden  A\e.,  Norwich  N.  Y. 


COMBINES,  40  new  &  used  $150.00  up.  IHC  12  ft. 
S.P.,  $1,250.00.  7  John  Deere  12  A,  $300.00  up.  3  I1IC 
62 "with  motor.  $550.00.  S  Allis  Chalmers  GO  PTO  & 
motor,  $250.00  up.  Massey  Harris  7  ft.  S.r.  new  con¬ 
dition.  $1,650.00.  2  AC  40.  2  IHC  42.  40  balers.  Used 
New  Holland  66  PTO.  2-45T.  1-55T  used  6  weeks,  save 
$700.00.  2  New  Holland  80 .  wire-tie  with  starter  & 
hydraulic,  $1,795.00.  2-1952  New  Holland  77  baler  with 
electric  starter,  $1,625.00.  Allis  Chalmers  Roto  Baler, 
$575.00.  Turner  baler  used  1%  seasons,  $995.00. 
Roanoke  senior  baler  used  l.Vz  years,  $1,195.00,  new 
condition.  Case  wire-ties  $250.00.  New  Holland  70 
balers,  $650.00  up.  Mayrath  &  Stone  24  ft.  elevators, 
$273.00.  Hopto  back  hoe  diggers.  9  used  field  choppers. 
20  used  silo  fillers.  25  used  grain  hinders.  35  used 
grain  drills.  Largest  selection  farm  equipment  in  N.  Y. 
Having  sold  over  90  new  New  Holland  balers  this  sea¬ 
son,  makes  -  our  used  baler  selection  &  low  price  pos¬ 
sible,  15  service  &  delivery  trucks.  Don  Howard, 
Canandaigua. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins  Save. 
Oirect  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.68;  12x14—  $13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60tb 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton. 
New  York. 


BID  WELL  Tu'enty-eight-ineh  bean  thresher.  Brand  new, 
cost  $2,250.00,  sell  $1,850.00.  Box  514-GM.  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WOMEN  S  INTEREST 


BANQUET  Roll  Table  Paper  for  Church  and  Grange 
supperg.  Write  for  -sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaft^bury  Vermont. 

400  BUTTONS  $1.00  Postpaid— Deluxe  assortment  all 
colors,  sizes,  Styles;  many  matching  sets.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Hahn,,  8605  Durham,  North  Bergen  9,  N.  J- 

EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  save.1  .  Send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee. 
Dept.  505  22  West  21st  Street.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturers 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 

FREE— Big  New  Wholesale  Catalog!  Up  to  50%  worn* 
for  you,  family,  friends  on  nationally- known  gilts, 
mdse.,  hosiery,  appliances,  cards,  etc.  Also  make  mono 
selling  part  time!  Write  Today:  Evergreen  Studios,  box 
S46-C,  Chicago  42,  Ill. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  ‘"Free  Catalog** 

50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $L  > 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  wor 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.  > 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  slice  s, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales 'Co.,  Dept.  AA,  425  Broad  Ave.. 
Palisades  Pail:,  N.  J. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


DHAVE  just  returned  from  a  trip 
into  New  England.  The  spirit  is 
good  there,  too,  but  the  going  is 
tough  and  getting  tougher  for  all 
farmers. 

With  a  very  wet  June,  haying  was 
delayed  everywhere,  but  I  can  see  no 
sign  of  a  hay  shortage  this  year.  The 
crop  situation  seemed  to  be  coming 
along  slower  than  usual  under  contra¬ 
dictions  of  all  sorts  of  weather,  too 
wet,  lack  of  sunshine,  cold  nights  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hot  weather  and  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  making  trying  conditions  every¬ 
where.  I  am  afraid  yields  per  acre  of 
most  crops  will  be  less  than  normal 
and  that  more  disappointments  are 
ahead  at  harvest  time. 

Dairymen  seemed  almost  bewildered 
with  the  Situation  they  felt  was  be¬ 
yond  them  and  poultrymen  were  crying 
the  blues.  They  were  all  in  solid  agree¬ 
ment  that  something  could  be  done 
with  the  farm  marketing  situation  in 
the  Northeast,  and  would  have  to  be 
done  before  their  positions  would  be¬ 
come  any  better. 

Many  times,  and  sometimes  bitterly 
dairymen  expressed  the  thought  that 
they  could  cut  their  cow  herd  of  all  but 
the  best  producers,  cut  their  overhead 
with  machinery,  raise  their  crop  yields 
per  acre,  and  improve  their  pastures 
but  still  not  be  able  to  produce  milk  to 
sell  from  2  y2  to  3  times  less  than  it 
was  bringing  at  retail  in  the  next  town 
or  city.  The  same  sort  of  feeling  was 
expressed  many  times  by  poultrymen 
with  their  cost  of  feed,  and  the  price 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CO-OP,  INC. 

SUMMER  SALE 

AUG.  13  Friday,  8:00  P.  M. 

CALEDONIA  FAIRGROUNDS, 
Caledonia,  New  York. 

Bred  Gilts  —  Open  Gilts 
Tried  Sows  —  Boars 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

ED.  SODOMA,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


HAY  WANTED 

Certified  U.S.  No.  1  or  Certified  U.S. 
No.  2  Leafy  Alfalfa.  Carloads  or 
trailer  loads. 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC. 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 
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WOMEN  S  INTEREST 


RIBBON  Remnants.  Assorted  colors,  lengths,  widths, 
ft.  $i,oo  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circulai 
Berlew  Mfg  Co.  Dpt.  64.  Freeport.  N.  X. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel 
Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS  Stickers.  %"  x  1%“  300  for  50c.  10% 

discount  on  5  orders.  Brown  Printing.  Greenfield,  Mas 


WOOD  Letters  for  attractive,  low  cost  signs.  Northland 
Products,  star  Route  1282-AA,  Rockland,  Maine. 

STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20'x4S’  with  windows.  Excellent 
w-i  11  coop’  Darn,  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
itliout  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
rst  150  miles.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 

WRITE  for  free  literature  on  Hog  Cholera,  Erysipelas, 
eniorrhagle  Septicemia,  and  other  livestock  diseases. 
<Jl°rado  Serum  Company,  4950  York  St.,  Denver  16. 
Colorado. 

RED  CANCER”  —  you  have  heard  a  lot  about 
ommunism.  But,  do  you  really  know  what  it  is?  Can 
s”u  c''seuss  it  intelligently?  "The  Red  Cancer”  is  a 
of  six  printed  lectures  on  Communism  in  clear, 
j  i  e  ianguage  anyone  can  understand.  One  printed 
c  ure  a  week  mailed  to  you  each  week  for  six  weeks. 
0  *1  cost  only  $2.00.  All  Americans  should  own  them. 
«d  for  yours  today  $2.00  only,  to — Anthony  Major 
Publisher,  Laurciton,  N.  1. 


they  were  getting  for  eggs  as  com¬ 
pared  to  prices  in  the  city. 

There  was  a  little  encouragement.  I 
did  see  milk  in  New  England  being  sold 
in  cardboard,  waterproof  containers, 
and  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  milk  was  advertised 
in  two  quart  containers  at  2  or  3  cents 
a  quart  less  than  in  quart  bottles.  I  am 
now  more  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  unless  or  until  the  spread  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  price  is  cut  back  to 
a  reasonable  differential,  farms  and 
farming  will  continue  to  lag  behind  the 
economy  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Livestock  Market 

Some  distressed  livestock  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  up  on  our  markets  from 
the  drought  areas.  These  areas  are 
mostly  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
country  and  unless  the  situation  chang¬ 
es  and  changes  rapidly  we  are  ' going 
to  face  a  like  situation  of  last  summer 
when  cattle  prices  broke  so  low,  that 
they  helped  no  one  and  hurt  many! 
Last  year  the  Government  put  on  a 
meat  buying  program,  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  these  areas  and  loaned  live¬ 
stock  men  there  almost  538  million,  all 
to  relieve  a  very  bad  situation.  Already 
there  is  talk  of  a  similar  program  be¬ 
ing  launched  and  again  unless  they 
get  some  water  in  those  sections  it  will 
have  to  be  done  again. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  around  the 
fact  that  livestock,  even  in  the  North¬ 
east,  suffers  undue  price  reductions  un¬ 
der  drought  conditions  in  the  west  and 
the  south. 

All  classes  of  cattle  are  now  selling 
around  $2  a  hundred  less  than  •  they 
were  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Hogs 
have  broken  down  and  so  have  sheep 
and  lambs.  With  plentiful  feed  in  the 
Northeast  there  is  only  one  way  our 
people  can  get  around  this  situation, 
that  is,  carry  their  livestock  at  home 
until  the  west  and  south  have  cleaned 
up  their  distressed  livestock.  Those 
that  did  this  last  year  were  well  paid 
for  their  feed,  time  and  effort,  perhaps 
we  will  have  to  do  it  all  over  again 
this  year. 

—  A.  a.  — 

AVOIDING  CATTLE  BLOAT 

Ohio  State  University  suggests  the 
following  precautions  in  order  to  avoid 
bloat  when  cows  are  turned  from  grass 
to  legume  pastures. 

1.  Give  the  cows  all  the  hay  they 
will  eat  before  you  turn  them  on  pas¬ 
ture  containing  more  than  50%  leg¬ 
umes. 

2.  Turn  them  in  gradually,  increas¬ 
ing  the  grazing  time  each  day  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  lush  pas¬ 
tures. 

3.  Provide  hay  in  racks  in  the  pas¬ 
ture. 

—  A. a. — 

KEEP  HOGS  COOL  ON 
TRIP  TO  MARKET, 

HOG  prices  being  what  they  are,  a 
farmer  can  well  afford  a  little 
trouble  and  expense  to  make  sure  the 
animals  have  a  safe  and  comfortable 
ride  to  market. 

“The  greatest  danger  in  marketing 
hogs  in ’the  summer  time  is  overheat¬ 
ing,”  says  Amon  R.  Meyer,  University 
of  Maryland  livestock  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist.  “If  hogs  are  hot  when  loaded 
and  the  truck  is  not  equipped  for  haul¬ 
ing  in  hot  weather,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  farmer  will  unload 
fewer  hogs  at  the  packers  than  were 
loaded  at  his  farm.” 

The  first  step  in  successful  hot- 
weather  marketing  of  hogs  is  to  givq 
them  a  chance  to  rest  and  cool  off  after 
they  are  sorted.  Hogs  sometimes  get 
quite  hot  in  the  sorting  process,  so  let 
them  cool  off  in  the  shade  before  load¬ 
ing.  If  some  of  the  hogs  are  exception¬ 
ally  hot  and  panting,  it  may  be  all  right 
to  splash  a  little  cool  water  in  their 
faces. 

“But  don’t  drench  a  hot  hog  with  a 


bucket  of  cold  water,”  Professor  Meyer 
warns.  “The  shock  might  kill  the  hog.” 

Another  step  that  must  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  hogs  are  loaded  is  to  get  the  truck 
properly  equipped.  Have  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  provide  some  wet  sand  on 
the  floor.  That  cool,  wet  sand  feels  good 
on  a  hog’s  belly  and  he  won’t  want  to 
get  up  and  stir  around. 

A  shade  over  the  truck  also  keeps 
hogs  more  comfortable  and  cuts  down 
on  heat  losses. 

After  the  hogs  are  loaded,  give  them 
a  chance  to  settle  down  before  start¬ 
ing  the  trip,  and  stop  occasionally  on 
the  road  to  make  sure  everything  is 
all  right.  If  the  hogs  are  restless,  give 
them  a  light  sprinkling  if  you  can  find 
running  water.  If  there  are  a  few  hogs 
that  appear  to  be  exceptionally  hot,  get 
a  bucket  of  water  and  wet  their  heads. 

—  A. A.  — 

DOES  f?TYI»E”  AFFELT 
MILK  PRODUCTION? 

OVER  the  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  about  type  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  a  great  deal  of  arguing 
has  been  done  about  the  relation  of 
type  to  production.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  revolves  around  what  we  mean  by 
“type.”  We  have  records  to  show  the 
production  of  a  great  many  individuals 
but  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  figures 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  an  animal 
has  “type.”  That  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  judgment.  If  we  say  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  with  high  production  has  good 
type,  that,  of  course,  settles  the  whole 
argument.  Or  does  it? 

For  example,  a  cow  with  an  extreme¬ 
ly  pendulous  udder  may  produce  well 
for  a  few  years  but  is  unlikely  to  pro¬ 
duce  over  a  long  period  of  years,  be¬ 
cause  her  udder  breaks  down.  In  a 
similar  manner,  any  defect  of  its  feet 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  get  around  destroys  her  use¬ 
fulness. 

Some  of  the  argument  comes  from 
artificial  standards  which  individuals 
have  set  up  regarding  type.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  any  peculiarity  which  one 
person  or  many  may  admire  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  help  if  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  no  effect  on  production 
or  has  a  bad  effect  on  production.  For 
example,  an  animal  with  a  sway  back 
is  not  only  unpleasant  to  look  at  but 
is  likely  to  have  a  lack  of  vigor  which 
will  shorten  her  life.  On  the  other  hand 
some  people  will  argue  that  a  sloping 
rump  cannot  possibly  have  the  slightest 
relationship  to  production. 


BOG  SPAVIN? 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Langmont,  Colo. 


•  “As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


ADIRONDACK  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  SALE 
Fair  Grounds,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

SAT.  AUGUST  21,  at  12:30  P.  M.,  D.S.T. 

40  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 

All  will  be  fresh  or  due  within  a  few  days  of  sale  date. 
These  cattle  are  calving  right  to  help  you  make  Bigger 
Profits  by  producing  a  lot  of  4%  MILK.  Several  of 
the  cows  have  exceptionally  good  production  records. 
Most  of  the  bred  heifers  are  from  high-record  dams. 
A  lot  of  these  cattle  are  daughters  of  Approved  sires — 
in  other  words,  they  are  bred  to  do  a  money-making 
job  for  you.  HEALTH:  All  are  from  Bangs  Certified 
herds  or  herds  under  Bangs  Supervision,  Calfhood  Vac¬ 
cinated.  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  of  sale  date. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152  Brandon,  Vt. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

“TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH :  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
it  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $£95 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey  v 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 


Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

14  W  MAYI  HR  r.n  •  MORRIS  N.  Y. 


450  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  450 
Available  for  Oct. -Nov.  Delivery 
Visit  our  farms  this  summer  and  see  our  beef  cattle  operation. 

ZKNDA  FARMS  —  1000  ISLANDS  —  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 

124,374 

New  England 

65,961 

New  Jersey 

13,412 

Pennsylvania 

16,135 

Other 

3,920 

TOTAL 

223,802 

See  top  of  the  Subscribers' 
Exchange  Page  for  figuring 
the  cost  and  total  payment. 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 


To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman 
P.  O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Name 


Address 
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THE  all-American  girl  will  go  back 
to  school  this  year  in  crisp  dresses 
and  jumpers  and  skirts.  On  this  page 
are  ten  outstanding  patterns  of  such 
good  basic  design  that  with  minor 
changes  each  can  be  made  in  various 
fabrics  to  create  several  distinct  and 
different  dresses  or  ensembles. 

2049.  Versatile  dress  pattern  for 
sizes  4  to  12.  Make  the  puff-sleeved 
dress  with  contrasting  collar;  then 
make  another  with  cap  sleeves  and 
contrasting  yokes  in  the  scoop  neck 
version.  Size  8:  Puff-sleeved  dress,  con¬ 
trasting  collar,  2%  yds.  35-in.  with  % 
yd.  35-in.  for  collar  and  %  yd.  gros- 
grain  ribbon  for  bow-tie  trim.  Dress 
with  cap  sleeves  and  contrasting  yokes 
takes  1%  yds.  35-in.  fabric  with  %  yd. 
35-in.  contrasting. 

2494.  Sturdy  school  ensemble:  a 
back-buttoned  panelled  jumper  in  wool 
or  wool-like  rayon;  a  casual  blouse  in 
gingham  or  percale  (sleeve  choice). 
Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8:  Jumper,  2%  yds. 
39-in.  Blouse  uses  only  1%  yds.  35-in. 


2738.  What’s  better  than  a  jumper? 
For  one  thing,  the  jumper  with  its  own 
weskit  and  blouse  to  play  switch- 
about!  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4:  Jumper,  1% 
yds.  54-in.  Weskit,  V2  yd.  35  or  39-in. 
fabric.  Blouse  takes  1%  yds.  35-in. 

2952.  Hat  set  includes  Scotch  cap, 
Dutch  hat,  rain  hat,  and  sailor-type 
hat  and  shoulder  bag  in  head  sizes  19, 
20,  21,  22  inches.  Every  item  takes  v2 
yd.  of  fabric  or  less, 

2936.  Little  girls  will  love  this  pleat¬ 
ed  jumper,  weskit  and  blouse,  Scotch 
styled  in  velveteen  and  clan  plaids. 
It’s  a  fabric-saving  school  set,  too. 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4:  Suspender  skirt 
and  weskit  take  1 %  yds.  54-in.  Blouse 
takes  only  1%  yds.  35-in.  (Hat  is  sepa¬ 
rate  pattern  No.  2952.) 

2991.  Casual  dress  with  Peter  Pan 
collar  or  sweetheart  neckline.  Three- 
quarter  sleeves  with  rounded  open  cuff ; 
cutline  for  very  short  sleeves.  Slim 
four-gore  skirt  has  two  trouser  pleats 
on  each  side  of  the  front.  Sizes  9  to 


19.  Size  13:  Dress  shown  takes  only 
Sy2  yds.  39-in.  or  2 y2  yds.  54-in. 

2003.  Eisenhower  jacket  is  good  for 
school  or  play  with  its  own  matching 
jockey  cap  in  sizes  10  to  20.  Sew  in 
denim,  woolens  or  corduroys.  Size  16: 
Jacket  and  cap  in  one  fabric  take  3% 
yds.  35-in,  or  2  yds.  only  of  54-in.  Sep¬ 
arate  jacket,  13A  yds.  54-in. 

2780.  From  one  yard  you  can  now 
have  one  of  the  smartest  basic  skirts, 
sewn  with  or  without  the  waistline  tab 
belt  trim.  Note  the  simple  tailoring, 
and  the  smart  center  pleat.  Waist  sizes 
are  22  to  30  inches.  In  any  of  its  sizes, 
1  yd.  54-in.  fabric. 

2982.  Smart  and  simple  with  set-in 
yoke,  this  easy-to-make  dress  has  con¬ 
vertible  collar  or  standing  bow-tied 
band  neckline.  Short  or  long  shirt 
sleeves  and  an  easy  four-gore  skirt 
with  inset  pockets  opening  at  side 
seams  completes  distinct  designing  for 
all  fabrics.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3% 
yds.  39-in.  material. 


2925.  For  quick  changes  and  lots  of 
them,  here  is  a  skirt  and  two  dis¬ 
tinct  weskit  tops.  Sizes  are  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  Skirt  and  weskit  with  square 
neck,  3  yds.  54-in.  Collared  weskit 
takes  1%  yds.  39-in. 

2009.  New  flared  skirt  fullness  is  the 
special  feature  of  this  stunning  big- 
pocket  basque  jumper.  Tie-collar  blouse 
(also  in  pattern)  can  have  short,  long 
or  three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  are  10 
to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper,  3%  yds.  35-in. 
Blouse  takes  2%  yds.  "39-in. 

★  ★  ★ 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c 
for'each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our 
new  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  New  York.  If  Y00 
want  patterns  by  first  class  mail,  ^ 
cents  for  each  pattern. 
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IT  |  FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 

1 _ }  and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

Cutting  Wood  Patches 

Is  there  any  way  to  patch  furniture  so 
that  the  patches  don't  show?  I  have  tried 
matching  the  color  and  grain  of  the  woods 
but  they  are  still  very  conspicuous. 

— A.R.T.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Match  the  color  and  type  of  grain  as 
you  did.  Be  sure  that  the  grain  runs  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  part  to  be 
patched  and  be  sure  that  the  same  side 
of  the  wood  is  upright.  All  this  sounds 
complicated,  but  think  in  terms  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  wood  which  has  eight 
possible  ways  to  be  put  in  a  hole  and 
only  one  way  is  right.  (It  could  have 
any  one  of  4  sides  up  and  it  could  have 
its  ends  reversed  with  any  side  up.) 

The  cut  on  the  ends  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  a  right  angle  cut  is  very  ob¬ 
vious.  Always  make  the  end  cuts  at  a 
45°  angle  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  and 


it  will  be  less  noticed.  The  piece,  for 
example,  can  be  cut  square  for  a  small 
hole  and  inserted  at  an  angle;  or  it  can 
be  cut  like  an  elongated  diamond  for  a 
longer  hole,  or  be  an  oblong  piece  with 
the  ends  cut  like  an  arrow  point. 

Antique  Furniture 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  read  in  this  column 
about  a  booklet  on  types  of  early  chairs. 
I  ordered  it  and  later  loaned  it,  and  can¬ 
not  find  it  now.  Is  it  possible  to  get  an¬ 
other  copy?  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  booklet  and  the  price.— Mrs.  C.D.,  New 
Hampshire ■ 

The  booklet  you  have  in  mind  is 
THREE  CENTURIES  OF  FURNI¬ 
TURE,  Cornell  University  Bulletin  No. 
E-672.  It  is  25  cents  a  copy  and  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  pictures  of  antique 
chairs,  sofas,  tables,  chests,  highboys, 
clocks,  mirrors,  etc.  Information  is 
given  about  the  style,  period  and  date 
of  each  piece;  also,  stories  connected 
with  the  history  and  the  owner  of  each. 
This  bulletin  has  recently  been  out  of 
print,  but  will  soon  be  available  again, 
as  Cornell  is  reprinting  it.  To  order  a 
copy,  send  25  cents  to  Mailing  Room, 
Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KITCHEN 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


FOOD  IDEAS:  Melon  Ring  Surprises 
—cut  slices  of  cantaloupe  or  honey 
dew  melon  crosswise,  peel,  and  seed. 
For  a  first  course,  top  cantaloupe  slice 
with  lime  sherbet  and  honeydew  with 
raspberry  sherbet;  for  salad,  lay  slice 
of  fruit  on  lettuce  and  top  with  a  color¬ 
ful  mixture  of  cut  fruits  and  a  special 
dressing;  for  dessert,  top  slice  with  the 
family’s  favorite  ice  cream  and  garnish 
with  berries. 

Iced  Coffee  made  by  pouring  strong, 
hot  coffee  over  plenty  of  ice  cubes  in 
a  tall  glass  and  topped  with  a  scoop 
of  coffee  ice  cream  is  “tops.” 

Canned  Luncheon  and  Other  Meats 
make  good  “quickie”  main  dishes  these 
ways: 

Stick  whole  pieces  with  cloves, 
spread  with  brown  sugar  and  bake. 

Cut  in  strips  and  brown. 

Serve  cubed  in  diluted  cream  soup 
on  toast  or  in  casserole. 

Lay  slices  on  toast,  cover  with 
cheese  sauce,  and  broil. 

Brown  rounds  of  corn  beef  hash. 

Use  canned  chicken  for  casseroles, 
creamed  dishes,  salads,  croquettes. 

*  *  * 

COOKING  TIPS:  Try  Oven  Fried 
Chicken:  salt,  pepper,  and  flour  serv¬ 
ing  pieces  of  frying  chicken  and  brown 
in  a  large  skillet  which  can  go  into  the 
oven  (or  place  browned  pieces  on  a 
rack  in  a  shallow  baking  pan).  Bake 
uncovered  in  a  moderate  oven  (325°) 
for  1  y2  to  2  hours  or  until  tender. 

An  easy  way  to  flour  food  for  brown¬ 


ing  is  to  shake  pieces  of  food  in  a 
paper  bag  with  seasoned  flour.  Left¬ 
over  flour  can  be  used  in  gravy.  A  good 
way  to  sugar  doughnuts,  too. 

Keep  a  roll  of  narrow  adhesive  tape 
in  your  kitchen  drawer  to  label  pre¬ 
served  and  canned  products.  Easy  to 
write  on,  stick  on,  and  take  off. 

In  a  recipe  that  calls  for  1  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  you  can  substitute  %  cup 
of  molasses  and  %  cup  of  granulated 
sugar. 

*  *  * 

FREEZING  POINTERS:  Work 
quickly  when  you  freeze  peaches  and 
prepare  just  enough  fruit  for  one  con¬ 
tainer  at  a  time.  Allow  1  to  1 V2  pounds 
fresh  peaches  for  each  pint  frozen. 
Hand  peeling  makes  a  better  looking 
product  but  you  can  dip  peaches  first 
into  boiling  water  and  then  into  cold 
water  to  loosen  skins  easily. 

If  you  use  sirup  make  it  ahead  of 
time  and  have  it  cold.  (About  %  cup 
for  each  pint  container).  Just  before 
adding  peaches  to  sirup,  dissolve  %  to 
y2  teaspoon  crystalline  ascorbic  acid 
in  each  quart  chilled  sirup.  Slice  fruit 
right  into  sirup  and  leave  ^-inch  head 
space.  Be  sure  peaches  are  covered 
with  sirup.  Put  pieces  of  crumpled  wax 
paper  on  top  of  peaches  to  hold  them 
under  sirup. 

If  you  freeze  peaches  with  sugar, 
sprinkle  ascorbic  acid  dissolved  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  over  the  fruit 
just  before  adding  sugar.  If  you  use 
no  sugar,  mix  ascorbic  acid  with  fruit 
just  before  packaging. 


NEW  FALL- W INTER  FASHION  BOOK 


FASHION  WORLD,  our  new  Fall- 
Winter  Fashion  Book,  is  now  ready. 
It  presents,  in  color,  almost  a  hundred 
new  designs  for  your  selection! 

You’ll  discover  in  it  chic  suits  for  the 
advent  of  fall;  the  smartest  new  dress¬ 
es;  skirts  and  shirts  to  mate  and  sepa¬ 
rate;  stay-at-home  dresses  and  other 
casuals;  mature  fashions  stressing  flat¬ 
tering  details;  styles  designed  to  fit  the 
half-size  figure;  school  clothes  for  tots 
and  teens;  plus  many  Christmas  gift 
ideas  including  aprons  galore,  toys  and 
doll  clothes.  PLUS  also  many  exciting 
new  hints  to  sew  your  way  to  fashion. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  to  American  Agriculturist 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York,  and  enclose  25  cents 
(in  coin).  Please  write  name  and  address 
plainly. 


Grandma's  Molasses 
maks  qlorious  qinqerbread 

Grandma’s  Molasses  makes  the  difference  between 
good  gingerbread  and  glorious  gingerbread!  Try 
Grandma’s  in  your  favorite  recipe  and  see  for 
yourself.  Grandma’s  is  real  old  fashioned 
molasses,  always  sweet —never  bitter. 

It  is  the  only  nationally  sold 
brand  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  sulphur  dioxide 
or  any  preservative. 
Grandma’s  extra  sugar 
. . .  more  sweetness 
without  bitterness 
...  is  the  secret  of 
baking  success.  Try  it! 


GRANDMA’S 

OLD  FASHIONED  MOLASSES 

Alwayes  -Sweer- 

Mevep.  Bitter 

★Send  for  FREE  RECIPE  FOLDER — American  Molasses 
Company,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA-8 


GRANDMA’S  MOLASSES  CONTEST  PRIZES 
TO  EACH  OF  10  STATE  WINNERS: 

24  12-oz  jars  of  Grandma’s  Unsulphured  Molasses 
plus  a  25-lb.  sack  of  Sucrest  Sugar. 

TO  EACH  OF  53  POMONA  WINNERS: 

A  24-oz.  jar  of  Grandma’s  Unsulphured  Molasses 
plus  a  5-lb.  sack  of  Sucrest  Sugar. 


Smooth,  Cream-white 

ENAMEL  LINING 

provides 
Extra  Protection! 


H^sesebe^ssSi^ 


CE  —  CAN  WITH 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS  ! 


HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 

HENPECKED  OH  DOCTOR! 


MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 


TO  ORDER,  write  American  Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Enclose  35c  for  each 
play  wanted.  Send  coins,  money  order  or  check.  No  stamps.  Add  3  cents  for  list  of  plays. 
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i^kinithi  BROAD  HIGHWAY 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XII 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  7,  1954 


I  AGREED  with  the  central  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  office  in  Ithaca  that  the  first 
step  on  my  new  job  in  Delaware  County 
was  to  have  a  good  county  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  membership  organization.  We  get 
the  most  out  of  what  we  pay  for,  even 
if  it  is  not  more  than  a  dollar,  which 
was  the  annual  cost  of  membership  at 
that  time.  So  the  executive  committee 
and  I  put  on  a  campaign  to  get  more 
farmers  to  join  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
got  a  good  response. 

Farm  Bureau  work  was,  and  I  think 
is,  based  on  the  educational  principle 
that  seeing  is  believing.  We  can  be  told 
something  many  times  without  its  reg¬ 
istering  very  strongly  on  our  brains. 
But  let  us  see  some  principle  actually 
in  operation  and  we  are  impressed. 
That  was  the  reason  why  in  Delaware 
County  we  started  many  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Our  first  demonstration  showed  how 
to  treat  oats  for  smut.  There  was  need 
of  it.  The  seed  was  generally  badly  in¬ 
fected  with  smut,  and  oat  yields  were 
far  lower  than  they  should  have  been. 

For  several  weeks  before  oat  plant¬ 
ing  time  I  held  conferences  with  groups 
of  neighboring  farmers,  talking  over 
the  need  for  seed  treatment,  and  then 
demonstrating  how  it  was  done.  Well 
remembering  my  almost  disastrous  ex¬ 
perience  at  Interlaken,  I  was  very  care¬ 
ful  indeed  not  to  overdose  -the  seed  and 
to  follow  exactly  the  directions  for 
treatment.  I  am  sure  —  and  we  had 
evidence  to  prove  it— that  those  who 
followed  our  advice  in  treating  seed 
oats  were  amply  repaid  with  yields  that 
were  entirely  or  fairly  free  from  smut. 

As  the  spring  opened  up  I  traveled 
the  dirt  roads  of  the  county,  speaking 
at  Grange  and  other  farm  meetings  on 
the  need  for  improving  the  yields  of 
silage  corn  by  the  use  of  better  varie¬ 
ties,  adding  lime  to  sweeten  our  sour 
soils  so  that  more  clover  could  be 
grown,  and  the  many  other  ways  by 
which  the  agriculture  of  the  county 
could  be  improved.  At  the  meetings  I 
found  farmers  from  different  communi¬ 
ties  who  were  willing  to  experiment 
with  demonstration  plots  on  their 
farms. 

At  that  time  most  dairymen  believed 
that  the  best  varieties  of  corn  for  silage 
were  those  that  grew  the  tallest.  It  was 
a  common  sight  all  through  the  dairy 
counties  at  harvest  time  to  see  nailed 
to  a  farmer’s  barn  a  stalk  of  tall  corn 
to  prove  that  the  farmer  had  grown  the 
tallest  corn  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  College  scientists  knew,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  tall  varieties  did  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  contain  the  most  food  value. 
In  fact,  they  were  apt  to  contain  more 
water,  while  some  of  the  newer,  shorter 
varieties  that  had  just  been  developed, 
such  as  Luce’s  Favorite,  were  much 
better.  So  I  put  on  demonstrations  of 
Luce’s  Favorite  silage  corn,  as  did 
other  county  agents  in  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state,  with  the  result  that 
farmers  gradually  got  away  from  de¬ 
pending  on  the  tall  varieties  and  turned 
to  those  that  produced  more  digestible 
nutrients. 

The  experiments  by  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  experiment  stations, 
and  the  demonstrations  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  men  at  that  time,  were  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  great  improvement  in 
growing  corn  in  the  Northeast,  which 
improvement  again  made  a  spectacular 
jump  when  the  hybrids  were  developed 
and  put  into  use.  Today  it  is  possible  to 
bring  the  growing  of  corn  for  grain 
back  to  the  Northeast  and  compete 
with  the  Central  West,  because  of 


early  maturing  hybrids  which  produce 
high  yields  for  either  silo  or  grain.  I 
like  to  think  that  I  had  some  small 
part  in  the  fine  progress  that  has  been 
made  with  corn. 

Boast  about  other  crops  all  you  wish, 
corn  is  surely  king  in  America.  It  is 
a  natural  North  American  crop,  used 
by  the  Indians  long  before  the  white 
man  ever  saw  these  shores.  You  will 
remember  how  the  Indians  taught  the 
early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  to  put  a 
codfish  in  the  hill  of  corn  for  fertilizer. 
But  for  corn  the  early  colonists  might 
well  have  starved.  Today  no  country¬ 
man  can  see  the  little  green  shoots  of 
corn  popping  out  of  the  ground  in  June 
and  “knee  high  by  the  fourth  of  July” 
without  being  impressed  with  how  fast 
corn  grows.  Farmers  sometimes  say 
that  on  a  warm  night  you  can  even 
hear  it  grow.  Travel  through  the 
prairie  country  and  see  the  long  corn 
rows  stretching  for  miles  and  you  will 
agree  that  it  is  our  greatest  field  crop. 

Even  more  spectacular  than  the  im¬ 
provement  in  corn  varieties  were  our 
demonstrations  in  the  use  of  lime  on 
the  acid  soils  of  Delaware  County.  It 
is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  no  one 
thing  except  fertilizer  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  soils  and  increase  yields 
in  the  northeastern  states  than  the  use 
of  lime.  In  Delaware  County  that  first 
year  we  had  dozens  of  plots  in  many 
different  neighborhoods  where  heavy 
applications  of  ground  lime  were  made 
on  part  of  a  field  alongside  the  part 
where  conditions  were  exactly  the 
same  except  for  the  lack  of  lime.  After 
the  lime  had  a  chance  to  show  its  effect 
one  could  pick  out  the  contrast  almost 
as  far  as  the  field  could  be  seen.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  saw  the  results  of  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  convinced  of  the  value 
of  lime. 

The  trouble  then  was  to  get  the  stuff 
at  aqy  reasonable  price.  It  was  high  in 
price  for  one  reason  because  of  the 
high  freight  rates.  But  in  Delaware  and 
other  counties  of  the  Northeast  a  start 
was  made,  until  today  the  use  of  lime 
is  a  common  practice.  Yet  its  use  is 
still  far  short  of  what  it  should  be  for 
maximum  results. 

Another  Farm  Bureau  project  in 
which  I  became  intensely  interested 
was  the  organization  of  cow-testing 
associations,  now  called  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  associations.  It  seemed  to 
me  then,  and  I  still  so  believe,  that  just 
about  the  best  way  for  a  dairyman  to 
make  money  is  first  to  make  sure  what 
are  the  best  cows  in  his  herd,  and  then 
ruthlessly  to  weed  out  and  sell  those 
that  careful  testing  and  record-keeping 
show  not  to  be  making  a  profit.  I 
helped  to  hire  the  cow  testers  to  do 
the  job,  and  as  I  remember  it  now, 
it  wasn’t  long  before  we  had  at  least 
ten  of  these  cow-testing  associations  in 
different  sections  of  Delaware  County. 
If  memory  serves  me  right,  that  was 
more  than  there  were  in  any  other 
county  in  the  state  at  that  time. 

As  most  of  you  know,  each  of  these 
associations  had  enough  membership  to 
employ  a  full-time  cow  tester,  who 
traveled  from  one  farm  to  another,  set 
up  his  apparatus,  tested  each  cow  in 
the  dairy  for  butterfat,  weighed  her 
milk  and  feed,  and  made  a  careful  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  findings.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
plainly  recorded  for  the  farmer  to  see, 
were  the  records  of  the  cows  that  had 
made  a  profit  and  those  that  had  been  a 
liability.  Each  member  of  the  cow-test¬ 
ing  association  contributed  a  relatively 
small  sum,  which  in  total  paid  the  cow 
tester. 


The  cow  tester’s  was  an  interesting 
but  at  the  same  time  a  tough  job,  for 
like  the  old-time  school  teachers  who 
Ipoarded  around,  he  lived  in  a  different 
home  every  night.  But,  boy,  what  valu¬ 
able  experience  it  was  for  a  young  fel¬ 
low  who  wanted  to  learn  dairying  from 
the  ground  up!  Many  of  those  men,  as 
a  result  of  that  experience,  made  good 
in  dairying  or  in  other  occupations  later 
in  life. 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

Almost  every  country  boy  or 
girl  has  pulled  the  petals  from  a 
daisy,  reciting  at  the  same  time 
the  old  rhyme:  “Rich  man,  poor 
man,  beggar  man,  chief,  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant,  priest,”  in  or¬ 
der  to  foretell  his  or  her  future. 
In  this  story,  “Walking  the  Broad 
Highway,”  Mr.  Eastman  tells  of 
his  own  struggles  to  try  to  find 
out  what  he  would  like  best  to 
do  in  life. 

In  his  early  chapters  he  relat¬ 
ed  his  adventures  and  misadven¬ 
tures  as  a  farmer,  school  prin¬ 
cipal,  teacher  of  vocational  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  writer.  Particular¬ 
ly  interesting  are  his  stories  of 
great  men  he  has  walked  with 
along  the  road  of  life. 

In  the  following  chapter  he 
tells  of  those  dramatic  and  fate¬ 
ful  early  days  of  the  First  World 
War,  and  of  how  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  a  great  dairy  county, 
caught  between  the  low  prices 
for  their  product  and  the  high 
costs  of  everything  they  bought, 
finally  called  a  milk  strike. 


Of  all  the  problems  that  faced  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  Farm  Bureaus  in  that 
spring  and  summer  of  1916,  that  of 
selling  their  milk  at  a  living  price  was 
pre-eminent.  The  problem  was  one  of 
long  standing.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  a  little  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  my  father  and  older 
brother  sold  milk  for  about  a  cent  a 
quart,  and  some  years  later  I  sold  the 
output  of  a  40-cow  dairy  for  about  two 
cents  a  quart.  That  was  the  situation 
with  the  milk  markets  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Made  desperate  by  the  low  milk 
prices,  shortly  after  1900  the  dairymen 
of  the  New  York  milk  shed  attempted 
to  form  an  organization.  To  enforce 
their  demands  a  milk  strike  was  called 
— in  June,  the  worst  month  in  the  year 
to  attempt  such  a  thing.  The  dairymen 
were  badly  defeated.  From  that  time 
my  father  had  no  further  faith  in  farm 
organization  or  cooperatives. 

After  the  First  World  War  started 
in  1914  the  dairymen’s  market  situa¬ 
tion  grew  rapidly  worse,  because  tlje 
war  costs  were  mounting  rapidly,  with 
no  improvement  in  the  price  of  milk. 
Many  of  you  older  dairymen  well  re¬ 
member  those  contracts  you  signed 
with  the  milk  dealers.  I  know.  I  signed 
them,  too.  They  were  entirely  one¬ 
sided.  We  were  told  what  we  would  get 
for  milk  during  the  coming  six  months, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  would 
have  to  be  produced.  We  had  not  a 
word  to  say  about  those  conditions,  and 
we  either  accepted  them  or  had  no 
market  at  all  for  our  milk. 

Adding  to  the  farmer’s  market 
troubles  was  the  feed  situation.  A  Dela¬ 
ware  County  farmer  —  and  this  was 
true  in  all  the  other  dairy  counties,  too 
—  was  entirely  dependent  upon  pur¬ 
chased  grain,  which  was  and  is  by  far 
the  heaviest  item  of  expense  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  The  cost  of  feed  was 
advancing  all  the  time. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  some  relief  in 
this  situation,  some  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  men,  myself  included,  tried  to  or¬ 
ganize  dairymen  so  that  feed  could  be 
bought  directly  from  the  wholesaler  in 
carload  lots,  for  car  door  delivery.  The 
well  organized  local  feed  dealers  put  a 
stop  to  that  by  telling  the  wholesalers 


or  manufacturers  that  if  they  continued 
to  sell  feed  direct  to  the  farmers  the 
retailers  would  no  longer  buy  an  ounce 
of  feed  from  them,  and  would  put  them 
out  of  business. 

It  was  impressed  on  farmers  that 
eventually  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  get  them  a  better  deal  in  the 
buying  of  their  feeds. 

Another  factor  that  complicated  the 
situation  was  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the  feed  dealers  themselves.  Believing 
that  they  had  a  monopoly  on  the  sale 
of  feed  to  dairy  farmers,  the  attitude 
of  some  of  them  was  impossible.  I  have 
actually  seen  a  farmer  drive  up  to  a 
local  feed  store  and  start  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  price  and  quality 
of  the-  feed,  and  heard  the  dealer  refuse 
to  give  that  man  any  adequate  infor¬ 
mation.  His  whole  attitude  was  “take  it 
or  leave  it.  If  you  don’t  buy  here  you 
can’t  do  it  anywhere  else.”  Of  course, 
that  wasn’t  the  way  with  all  the  deal¬ 
ers,  nor  perhaps  of  a  majority  of  them, 
but  the  attitude  of  some  and  of  their 
organizations  was  a  large  factor  in  the 
almost  universal  uprising  of  dairymen 
in  practically  every  milk .  shed  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  organization  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  of  the  Grange  Ex¬ 
change,  organized  for  the  purchase  of 
feeds  cooperatively.  This  Grange  Ex¬ 
change,  as  most  of  you  know,  eventual¬ 
ly  became  the  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion  Exchange,  the  present  G.L.F. 

I  cannot  describe  better  the  situation 
and  the  unrest  in  the  crisis  that  was 
rapidly  approaching  in  farm  affairs 
that  summer  of  1916  than  to  quote  a 
speech  that  I  made  at  the  time  at  a 
Farm  Bureau  meeting: 

“I  have  asked  you  to  come  to  this  meet¬ 
ing,  right  in  the  middle  of  haying.  If  you 
will  excuse  my  being  personal,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  when  I  was  a  kid  I 
went  without  any  of  the  luxuries  and 
many  of  the  necessities  of  life  because  my 
father  was  a  dairyman,  and  dairying 
didn’t  pay. 

“Every  time  I  see  children  eating  or¬ 
anges  now  I  think  of  the  times  in  my  own 
life  when  Mother  brought  home  just  one 
orange,  and  divided  it  among  four  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  a  great  treat.  Poverty  was 
my  portion  as  a  child.  It  was  the  portion 
of  every  farm  family  that  I  knew. 

“These  conditions  so  impressed  me  that 
I  early  had  the  desire  to  do  something  in 
my  life  to  bring  about  a  better  day  in 
farming.  I  knew  that  to  do  this  I  must 
get  some  education.  So  I  worked  out  at 
low  wages  for  neighboring  farmers,  raised 
potatoes  on  shares  and  sold  them  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  did 
every  other  thing  that  came  to  my  hand 
to  work  my  way  through  high  school  and 
to  get  a  little  college  training. 

“Last  winter  I  came  down  to  this  coun¬ 
ty  enthusiastic  because  at  last  I  was  in  a 
position  to  do  something  worthwhile  for 
farmers,  for  my  own  people.  I  had  great 
dreams  of  bringing  new  prosperity,  to 
you.  I  saw  the  fields  that  needed  drain¬ 
age,  the  buildings  that  needed  repairs, 
the  crops  that  needed  improvement.  I  saw 
what  could  be  done  with  lime  to  make 
the  clover  grow.  I  began  to  ride  your  hills 
and  valleys  to  talk  to  you  at  meetings 
and  in  yotir  barns  and  meadows  about  the 
gospel  of  better  farming. 

“But  something  was  wrong.  Friends  I 
made,  to  be  sure,  but  progress  seemed  to 
be  mighty  slow,  and  at  times  I  blamed 
you  for  standing  in  your  own  light.  Final¬ 
ly  I  saw  what  was  the  matter.  I  realized 
all  over  again  that  there  are  two  impor¬ 
tant  parts  to  this  farming  business,  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing.  For  these  many 
years  all  of  us  have  been  emphasizing 
and  working  to  do  a  better  job  in  produc¬ 
ing  food.  Farmers  are  good  producers, 
just  as  efficient  as  people  are  in  any  other 
occupation,  and  American  farmers  are  far 
more  efficient  than  farmers  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

“Of  course  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  We  should  use  better  seed;  we 
should  study  the  varieties ;  we  should 
weed  out  the  poor  cattle ;  and  all  of  us 
should  try  to  keep  our  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  down.  But,  gentlemen,  none  of  these 
things  touches  the  greatest  of  all  of  our 
problems,  that  of  marketing.  It  is  our 
poor  sales  methods  that  are  making  our 
women  old  before  their  time,  driving  our 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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boys  and  girls  to  the  cities.  It  is  our  lack 
of  study  of  our  sales  problems  that  has 
put  farm  people  under  the  control  of  the 
middleman  and  is  losing  us  our  much- 
vaunted  independence. 

“But,  gentlemen,  let’s  be  fair.  I  don’t 
blame  the  dealers.  We  probably  would  do 
the  same  thing  in  their  place.  We  farm¬ 
ers  are  the  ones  to  blame,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  never  be  any  different  until  We 
ourselves  make  it  so.” 

From  there  I  went  on  to  talk  organi¬ 
zation.  And  for  week  after  week  all 
through  the  great  dairy  county  of  Dela¬ 
ware  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  these  same  sad  facts.  If  far¬ 
mers  needed  to  be  reminded  outside  of 
their  own  bitter  experience  about  the 
low  price  they  got  for  their  milk  and 
what  it  was  doing  to  their  families, 
there  was  plenty  of  statistical  evidence 
in  every  milk  shed  in  the  country  that 
the  farmer  just  could  not  continue  to 
produce  milk  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  dairymen  had  plenty  of  minor 
troubles,  too.  There  were,  for  example, 
the  milk  inspectors  from  the  health  de¬ 
partments  and  from  the  dealers,  who 
arbitrarily  marched  in  to  the  barns  and 
told  the  farmers  what  they  had  to  do, 
or  else.  That  summer  one  farmer  told 
me  of  an  inspector,  fresh  and  green 
from  the  city,  who  probably  didn’t 
know  a  cow  from  a  camel.  This  inspec¬ 
tor  came  into  the  farmer’s  barn  and 
saw  there  a  big  box  of  sawdust  that  the 
farmer  was  using  for  bedding.  Import¬ 
antly  the  inspector  grabbed  up  a  hand¬ 
ful,  smelled  it,  threw  it  down,  and  for¬ 
bade  the  farmer  to  feed  any  more  of 
it  to  his  cows! 

One  day  I  stopped  at  a  farm.  Just  as 
I  got  out  of  my  car  I  heard  a  great 
shouting  up  near  the  barn.  Down  the 
lane  from  the  barn  came  a  well-dressed 
city  man,  running  as  if  his  very  life 
was  at  stake.  And  by  golly,  maybe  it 
was,  for  not  too  far  back  of  him  came 
the  farmer,  armed  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  city  man  reached  the  gate  that  led 
into  the  road  just  in  time,  almost  fell 
over  it,  jumped  into  his  Ford,  and  went 
off  in  a  hurry.  I  hesitated  a  little  before 
approaching  the  farmer,  who  was  red¬ 
faced  and  breathing  hard,  fearing  that 
I  might  get  some  of  the  same  medicine. 
He  stood  leaning  on  his  fork  and  fin¬ 
ally  gathered  enough  breath  to  tell  me 
that  the  man  was  an  inspector,  and 
that  he,  the  farmer,  was  fed  up.  He 
said:  “If  any  of  them  ever  show  up  on 
this  place  again  it  will  be  just  too  bad.” 

It  was  no  time  to  say  anything,  but 
of  course  that  farmer  was  out  of  his 
milk  market  until  and  unless  he  could 
patch  up  the  trouble. 

Not  all  of  the  inspectors  were  that 
way,  and  most  of  them  have  improved 
with  time  and  experience,  as  has  also 
the  quality  of  milk  produced.  But  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  progress  in  improving 
milk  quality  could  have  been  made,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  early  days,  if  more  of 
the  inspectors  had  had  a  farm  back¬ 
ground,  an  understanding  of  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  difficult  conditions  under 
which  milk  has  to  be  produced. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  feeling  that  one  sometimes 
gets  just  before  the  breaking  of  a  great 
thunder  or  winter  storm,  a  sort  of  ten¬ 
sion,  a  strained  feeling  of  insecurity,  an 
expectancy  of  trouble  but  no  certainty 
as  to  just  what  form  it  will  take.  That 
was  the  kind  of  feeling  I  had  during 
the  summer  of  1916,  and  I  know  it  was 
shared  by  thousands  of  dairymen.  They 
realized  that  the  war  going  on  in 
Europe  was  not  the  only  storm  on  the 
horizon  for  them,  that  something  was 
sure  to  break  in  the  not  too  distant  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  milk  business. 

*  *  * 

To  add  to  my  personal  problems,  that 
summer  Belle  was  far  from  well.  In 
fact,  she  had  had  trouble  with  a  sore 
side  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our 
marriage.  Doctors  had  diagnosed  it  as 
chronic  appendicitis.  Frequently  she 
would  have  an  acute  attack,  but  most 
Physicians  whom  we  consulted  advised 


against  an  operation.  But  that  summer 
it  became  certain  that  an  operation 
could  no  longer  be  put  off. 

Never  will  I  forget  how  badly  I  felt 
when  I  put  her  on  the  train  en  route 
to  a  hospital  in  Utica.  Nor  will  I  forget 
how  I  lost  about  seven  years  in  about 
five  minutes  one  day  shortly  afterwards 
when  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  for 
a  long  distance  call  from  Utica.  As  I 
waited  for  the  call  to  be  put  through  I 
was  thinking  all  the  time  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  must  be  calling  because  of  an  em¬ 
ergency.  But  instead  it  was  a  reassur¬ 
ing  message  from  the  surgeon  that 
Belle  had  come  through  in  fine  shape. 

There  have  been  other  operations  in 
the  family,  but  never  again  did  I  ex¬ 
perience  the  fear  I  felt  that  time.  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  good  sur¬ 
geons.  What  they  are  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  these  modern  days  in  restoring 
people  to  health  is  almost  magical. 

*  *  *  • 

The  milk  situation  continued  to  get 
hotter  and  hotter  as  the  summer  of 
1916  wore  along.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
dairymen  to  think  or  talk  about  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  crisis  in  New  York  was 
hastened  by  the  milk  producers  in  the 
Chicago  milk  shed.  They  got  together 
in  an  organization,  called  a  milk  strike, 
I  think  in  September,  and  won  at  least 
part  of  their  demands. 

If  the  Illinois  dairymen  could  do  it, 
why  couldn’t  it  be  done  in  the  East, 
reasoned  the  New  York  dairymen.  But 
first  there  had  to  be  an  organization. 
There  was  one  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  that  had  been  in  existence  since 
1907,  but  for  years  it  had  limped  aloAg 
with  a  small  membership  without  ac¬ 
complishing  much.  It  was  called  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  had  been  start¬ 
ed  by  Albert  Manning  and  some  other 
Orange  County  farmers. 

Manning  was  one  of  the  illustrious 
men  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  associated.  He  had  that 
which  is  essential  for  real  leadership, 
particularly  in  any  pioneer  work, 
namely,  faith  in  a  cause  and  in  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  realize  that  if  anything  real  was  to 
be  done  to  help  dairymen  they  would 
have  to  do  it  themselves.  It’s  too  bad 
that  in  recent  years  farmers  and  all 
other  American  citizens  are  turning  so 
far  away  from  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  self-help  is  the  only  real  help. 

From  1907  to  1916  the  League  had  a 
simple  contract  which  its  leaders, 
minus  money  and  without  much  of  any¬ 
thing  else  except  faith  and  courage, 
tried  to  get  their  fellow  dairymen  to 
sign.  In  addition  to  taking  care  of  his 
own  farm,  Manning  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  personally  to  travel  from  neigh¬ 
bor  to  neighbor,  talking  up  the  need  of 
an  organization,  in  an  effort  to  get 
dairymen  to  stick  together.  But  for  a 
long  time  progress  was  discouragingly 
slow. 

However,  necessity  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  invention,  it’s  the  mother  of 
many  other  new  things,  including  farm 
organization.  In  1916  dairymen  were 
literally  forced  to  hang  together  or 
hang  separately.  At  the  beginning  of 
October,  1916,  with  few  members  and  a 
weak,  more  or  less  informal  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Dairymen’s  League  drew  up  a 
scale  of  prices  for  the  coming  six 
months  which  they  demanded  that  the 
dealers  pay.  When  the  dealers  refused 
even  to  discuss  the  situation,  the 
League  called  a  milk  strike. 

(To  be  continued) 


SNAPSHOT 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 
The  quicksilver  eye  of  the  camera 
Opened  and  closed,  and  so 
The  familiar  and  laughing  faces. 

The  hollyhocks  in  a  row. 

Are  ours  to  keep  forever. 

As  young  as  they  are  today. 

Safe  from  Time's  frightening  fingers 
The  garden  will  bloom  and  stay. 
And  under  that  charmed  and  magic  sky 
No  one  will  weep,  no  one  will  die. 
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HERE  is  a  main  dish  casserole  that  can  be  prepared  in  advance  and 
served  in  a  jiffy.  The  first  time  I  had  it  was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Werrmann  of  R.D.  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  Werrmanns  had 
invited  me  to  come  up  to  see  the  color  slides  which  they  took  on  our 
American  Agriculturist  European  Tour  last  fall.  The  slides  were  won¬ 
derful,'  and  from  2  until  5  that  afternoon,  we  really  went  on  the  tour  all 
over  again.  Then  when  the  last  slide  had  been  shown,  and  scarcely  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  room,  Mrs.  Werrmann  produced  a  delicious  supper.  In  just 
about  20  minutes,  the  table  was  laid  and  we  sat  down  to  eat.  Her  “main 
dish”  casserole  was  steaming  hot  and  golden.  There  was  a  big  bowl  of 
tossed  salad,  hot  rolls,  pickles  and  jelly;  and  ice  cream  and  cake  to  end  up 
with.  It  all  tasted  heavenly  and  I  came  home  with  the  casserole  recipe  in 
my  pocket: 

MAIN  DISH  CASSEROLE 


1  cup  sliced  onions  (2  medium) 

5  medium  cooked  potatoes,  sliced 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika 

1  12-ounce  can  corned  beef,  thin¬ 
ly  sliced 

3  hard-cooked  eggs 

2  cups  thin  white  sauce  (2  table¬ 


spoons  butter,  3  tablespoons 
flour,  2  cups  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste) 

1  cup  cheese  (Ya  pound)  .cut  in 
small  pieces 
Yi  cup  buttered  crumbs 


Slice  onion  thin  and  cook  until  just  tender  in  a  small  amount  of  water. 
Drain  if  necessary.  Place  half  the  potatoes  in  a  layer  in  a  flat  greased 
casserole  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  paprika.  Cover  with 
half  of  the  thinly  sliced  corned  beef.  (Cooked  ham  or  sausage  may  be  used 
in  place  of  corned  beef.)  Place  one  half  of  the  onion  rings  evenly  over  the 
top.  Add  another  layer  of  potatoes,  seasonings,  beef,  and  onions.  Cut  eggs 
in  half,  lengthwise,  and  push  into  the  mixture,  cut  side  up. 

Make  white  sauce,  add  the  cheese  and  stir  until  melted.  Pour  over  the 
layers  of  potatoes,  beef,  and  onions.  Sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  20  minfites  or  until  heated  through¬ 
out.  Do  not  overcook.  If  crumbs  are  not  brown  enough,  place  under  broiler 


I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


I 


for  a  few  minutes.  Serves  6-8. 


If  made  in  advance  and  refrigerated,  take  out  of  refrigerator  in  time 
|  to  remove  chill  before  putting  in  oven. — Mabel  Hebei 


Double  -Tested  for  Strength . . . 
. .  Can  with  Confidence ! 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

Chaff 


AT  MAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILUMAN 


ANGUS - GOD  BLESS  ’EM 


N  AND  out  of  season,  for  more 
than  five  years,  I’ve  urged  the 
artificial  use  of  Angus  bulls  to 
dairy  cows  from  which  heifer 
calves  would  not  be  raised  in  any  case. 
Dozens  of  letters  were  written,  scores 
of  influential' men  were  talked  to,  a  few 
speeches  made,  and  for  more  than 
three  years  occasional  urgings  were 
published  on  this  page.  Some  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  have  credited  this  work 
with  a  degree  of  influence  in  bringing 
Angus  service  to  New  York  •  State  in 
1953. 

The  realities  behind  the  urge  for  An¬ 
gus  are: 

1.  Increased  yields  of  pasture  and 
hay  which  now  exist. 

2.  Improved  percentage  of  legumes 
in  pasture  and  hay — better,  quality. 

3.  The  high  cost  of  building  barn  ex¬ 
tensions  and  stanchions  to  milk 
more  cows. 

4.  The  availability  on  most  farms  of 
enough  shed  space  or  other  dry 
stock  housing  for  a  few  beef 
stock,  without  added  investment. 

5.  Better  quality  beef  in  the  farm 
freezer  than  is  to  be  expected 
from  cull  dairy  cows  or  non  breed¬ 
ing  heifers,  and  an  occasional 
black  half  blood  Angus  to  sell. 

6.  Although  not  fully  brought  out, 
half  blood  Angus  beef  stock,  if  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  will  diversify 
the  dairy  farm  income  and  tend  to 
lower  the  milk  surplus.  My  apolo¬ 
gies  for  not  hitting  this  angle 
harder  and  earlier. 

What  Has  Ilappoiieil? 

To  10  artificial  breeding  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  letter  was  sent  asking  that  an 
enclosed  post  card  be  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  percentage  that  Angus 
service  bears  to  the  whole  number  of 
services,  on  an  annual  basis.  All  10  re¬ 
plied,  as  follows — 

First  Pa.  Art.  Breeding 
Co-op.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  10  % 
*West  Pa.  Art.  Breeding 


Co-op.,  Clarion,  Pa.  9.1  % 

**N.E.  Pa.  Art.  Breeding 

Assn.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.  9.07%, 
Conn.  Art.  Breeding  Assn. 
Woodbridge,  Conn.  8.5  % 

Mass.  Selective  Breeding 
Assn.  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  7.7  % 
S.E.  Pa.  Art.  Breeding 
Co-op.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  6.3  % 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 

Farmers,  Art.  Breeding  Div. 
Allentown,  Pa.  6.0  % 

*** American  Breeders  Serv. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  5.4  % 

****n.H.  Vt.  Breeding  Assn. 

Concord,  N.  H.  5.0  % 

N.Y.  Art.  Breeders  Co-op. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  2.9  % 

Average  of  10  7.0  % 

’^Hereford  service  only. 

*  ^Running  higher  in  1954. 

**  National  Average. 

****Both  Angus  and  Hereford,  with 
tendency  to  increase  on  Hereford. 

Why  Not  Hereford? 

Hereford  nationally  is  the  leading 
breed  of  beef  cattle.  If  circumstances 
required  that  Hayfields  be  changed 
from  dairy  to  all  beef  cattle,  Hereford 
would  be  the  preferred  breed.  But  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  using  Hereford  to 
cross  on  dairy  cows.  Color  of  animal 
is  the  reason.  If  we  used  Hereford  ser¬ 
vice,  all  progeny  would  be  white  faced, 
and  some  heifers  could  readily  be  pass¬ 
ed  second  or  third  hand  to  farmers  as 
dairy  heifers.  When  Angus  is  used  to 
cross  on  any  kind  of  dairy  cattle,  all 
progeny  is  solid  black  in  color.  Angus 
is  a  good  breed,  and  the  Angus  bull 
puts  his  black  stamp  all  over  his 
calves.  They  are  self  sorting  as  beef 
animals,  and  even  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  dairyman  would  not  buy  for 
milking  purposes  a  half  blood  Angus 
heifer. 

So  Angus  goes  marching  on  in  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  circles,  steadily  climb¬ 
ing.  The  growing  use  of  Angus  to  the 
poorest  cows  is  good  for  the  tables  of 


THE  LONG  AND  SHORT  OF  IT 


IN  LEFT  foreground  is  Earl  Harding, 
prominent  fruit  grower,  vegetable 
man  and  beef  raiser  of  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty.  Man  on  right  isn’t  standing  in  a 
hole.  It  is  I,  present  as  speaker  at  the 
Annual  Steak  Roast  at  farm  of  Eu¬ 
gene  Forrestel  near  Medina.  Steak  din¬ 
ner  followed  an  afternoon  tour  of  Or¬ 


leans  County  beef  farms.  So  many  ac¬ 
ceptances  for  the  tour  and  steak  dinner 
were  received  that  wives  were  ruled 
out.  Quality  of  Forrestel’s  beef  cattle 
and  cooking  skill  of  Earl  Harding  and 
his  associates  largely  accounted  for 
full  attendance.  Picture  by  A.  James 
Hall,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


farm  families,  good  for  the  pocket- 
books  of  dairymen,  and  good  in  its 
promise  of  knocking  the  top  off  the 
milk  surplus. 

CAN  $.M:t  BE  BIGHT? 

N  NEW  YORK  State  46  well-run 
farms  of  larger-than-average  size 
keep  detailed  cost  account  records  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Cornell. 
The  farms  are  located  in  most  of  the 
farming  areas  of  the  State  and  include 
dairy  farms,  poultry  farms,  fruit  farms 
and  farms  on  which  cash  crops  are  a 
major  source  of  income.  On  27  of  these 
farms,  records  were  kept  on  the  cost 
of  raising  299  heifer  calves  from  birth 
to  an  average  freshening  age  of  27.5 
months.  The  following  figures  are  on 
the  cost  of  heifers  which  freshened  in 
the  calendar  year  1952: 


osts: 

Dollars 

Value  of;  calf 

47.67 

368  lbs.  milk 

18.72 

1,848  lbs.  grain 

73.82 

2.6  tons  hay 

55.19 

2.4  tons  silage 

18.68 

Other  feed 

4.81 

Pasture  and  fences 

22.75 

Bedding 

6.25 

49  hours  labor 

49.48 

Horse  hours,  equipment 

5.34 

Buildings 

20.74 

Breeding  fees 

7.67 

Veterinarian 

0.86 

Insurance 

1.09 

Registration,  etc. 

1.28 

Lights  and  water 

2.53 

Interest 

16.47 

All  other 

2.65 

Total  cost 

356.00 

y-products: 

9.8*  tons  of  manure 

13.00 

Other  returns 

0.05 

Net  Cost 

342.95 

THE  scene  here  could  be  worth  10 
million  dollars  a  year  to  Northeast¬ 
ern  farmers,  if  not  20  million.  It  shows 
an  extremely  late  timothy  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  July  15  in  a  Cornell  test  plot, 
growing  in  association  with  Empire 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  This  timothy  is  not 
heavier  yielding,  but  is  leafier.  It  is 
later,  much  later,  than  common  tim¬ 
othy  and  of  course  Empire  birdsfoot 
is  the  latest  and  most  persistent  of  all 
legumes.  Seeding  was  in  spring  of  1953, 


and  yield  of  first  cutting  this  season 
was  2%  tons,  60%  birdsfoot,  40%  tim¬ 
othy.  Dr.  R.  P.  Murphy,  plant  breeder, 
warns  that  a  commercial  supply  of 
seed  is  3  to  5  years  away,  and  it  is 
known  that  Empire  birdsfoot  is  in  per¬ 
petually  short  supply.  By  the  time  we 
can  harvest  it,  Vs,  or  sometimes  14  of 
the  feeding  value  of  most  first  cutting 
hay  has  been  lost.  Extremely  late  tim¬ 
othy  and  equally  late  birdsfoot  are 
worth  waiting  for,  however  anxiously. 


For  1951  the  net  cost  was  shown  at 
$302.  It  is  likely  that  the  1954  cost 
might  be  retreating  a  bit  toward  that 
of  1951,  particularly  as  to  starting 
value  of  calf.  In  the  above  it  seems  to 
me  that  1848  lbs.  of  grain  is  on  the 
high  side  as  is  perhaps  the  price 
charged  for  a  ton  of  hay.  Don’t  ask  me 
why  power  is  reported  in  terms  of 
horse  hours. 

These  figures  are  significant  and 
deserve  close  attention  by  dairymen 
generally.  As  can  be  figured  by  the 
$1.28  average  cost  of  registration, 
many  of  the  heifers  were  grades  and 
therefore  not  registered. 

Although  not  challenging  the  fig¬ 
ures,  the-  course  at  Hayfields  will  be 
to  continue  raising  dairy  replacements. 
But  we’ll  have  to  do  it  with  limited 
grain,  few  man  hours  per  heifer  and 
high  yielding  pastures  and  hayfields. 
We  must  depend  upon  abundant  yield 
of  good  quality  pastures  and  hayfields 


if  we  are  to  obtain  lower  unit  costs  on 
forage  and  heifers. 

SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

Spinky  has  had  his  share  of  “the 
cow  hides  her  calf”  game.  Our  dry- 
stock  pasture  is  a  mile  away  on  an¬ 
other  road,  and  in  the  pile-up  of  work, 
a  cow  or  heifer  can  freshen  before  he 
is  able  to  bring  her  home  in  the  2 
wheeled  trailer.  Then  the  search  begins. 
It  was  climaxed  by  Elsie  #314  fresh¬ 
ening  a  week  ahead  of  time.  Frequent¬ 
ly  bull  calves  come  a  bit  late,  but 
Elsie  had  a  whopper,  and  size  may 
have  hastened  early  birth.  With  time 
out  for  milking  and  supper,  it  took 
Spinky  and  Red  Elwell  all  afternoon 
and  until  10  o’clock  at  night  to  find 
Elsie’s  calf  and  bi’ing  the  pair  home. 
After  many  hundreds  of  years  of  do¬ 
mestication,  if  not  longer,  cows  still 
revert  to  the  wild.  It  was  Elsie’s  third 
calf,  and  as  a  4  year  old  she  should 
Rave  known  her  friends. 

4c  $  ^ 

Included  in  the  Northeast’s  blessings 
are  strawberries  grown  near  point ,  of 
sale;  the  finest  red  raspberries  in  all 
the  world;  sweet  corn  stripped  from 
the  stalk  and  rushed  to  the  boiling  pot 
while  husking  is  done  on  the  way;  can¬ 
taloupes  (muskmelons  to  me)  grown 
on  vines  well  dusted  with  insecticide 
to  preserve  leaf  surface,  without  which 
the  melons  cannot  properly  ripen;  the 
fairly  new  summer  squash  called  Zuc- 
cini,  compared  to  which  other  varieties 
of  summer  squash  are  elongated  pieces 
of  watery  pulp,  even  those  with  crook¬ 
ed  necks;  vine  ripened  tomatoes  eaten 
out  of  hand  with  a  touch  of  salt  while 
the  warmth  of  sun  is  in  them;  and 
gooseberries.  Ah,  Gooseberry  Jam  piled 
on  toast  spread  with  real  butter  on  a 
winter  morning,  that  is  perfection. 

*  *  * 

Webster  defines  fecundity  as  being 
fruitful;  fertile;  prolific.  Challenges 
would  logically  follow  were  it  to  be  said 
here  that  Hayfields  is  more  prolific 
than  other  farms  in  pastures,  crops 
and  cattle.  I  freely  concede  better  and 
more  useful  things  elsewhere,  while 
proclaiming  that  Hayfields  has  more 
woodchucks  per  acre  than  any  farm  m 
the  entire  Northeast!  Little  wood¬ 
chucks,  big  woodchucks  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  woodchucks.  They  are  all  over  the 
place.  A  dog  named  Lassie  averages  3 
a  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Other  dogs  work,  too. 
Hunters  are  now  being  invited  with 
written  permits.  But  the  woodchucks 
keep  ahead  of  all  known  means  to  ex¬ 
terminate  them,  bombs  included.  Alfal¬ 
fa,  ladino,  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  red  and 
alsike  clover  are  the  reasons.  A  pair  or 
woodchucks  can’t  be  fooled  on  wheie 
to  set  up  housekeeping. 
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:  Retire? 


IVn  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I'm  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
i  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
\  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
J  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
•  policy. 

J  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
i  iiou’.  And  you  protect  your  family 
J  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
J  low-cost  policy.  ■ 

», 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsm 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 


A-17 


J  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
I  complete  information  about  your  Retire- 
.  ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . .  .Age. . . . 


St.  or  RD. 


»^City. 


.State. 


Husk  and  Shell 

...get  every  kernel  on  the  cob 


with 


diaixuv- 

HUSKER- 
SHELLE 


•Bushels-per-Minute  Capacity 

•3-point  Hitch,  Trailer  or 
Skid  Models 

•Send  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Nearest  Dealer 

Save  a  lot  of  hard  work,  money  and 
corn  with  today’s  lowest-priced,  triple- 
cleaning  husker  -  sheller.  Completely 
shells,  strips  husks  and  separates  ker¬ 
nels  and  cobs  in  one  fast,  easy  opera- 
non.  lhrower  delivers  to  bagger,  wag¬ 
on  box  or  bin  .  .  .  elevates  up  to  20 
ieet.  Non-choking  hopper  only  32 
inches  high. 

manufacturing  company 

Dept.  11  •  Racine,  Wis. 


CP»s  cpv.  ERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Wri?.' .6x8  @  s3-84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  x  12  @  $7.68 
116  ,or  Sample;  and  Stock  Sizes.' 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

4  Ha8PP„TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Service  Bureau 


WASTED  SYMPATHY 

Back  in  April  a  girl  called  on  us.  She 
said  she  was  getting  subscriptions  for  a 
paper  so  she  could  be  a  nurse.  We 
thought  it  would  help  her  so  we  gave  her 
$2.00  for  a  four-year  subscription  to 
American  Agriculturist  rather  than  to  mail 
it  to  you.  You  can  see  by  the  receipt  I 
am  enclosing. 

We  have  never  received  the  American 
Agriculturist  so  it  looks  as  though  she  was 
dishonest. 

It  is  true  that  we  never  did  get  the 
money  that  this  girl  took.  The  com¬ 
pany  she  claimed  to  be  representing 
had  no  authority  to  sell  subscriptions 
to  American  Agriculturist.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  entering  a  four-year 
subscription  for  our  reader. 

We  would  like  to  take  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  suggest  that  no  subscription  to 
any  magazine  or  paper  should  be  taken 
on  the  basis  of  sympathy. 

—  A. a _ 

NO  BARGAIN 

Before  Christmas  I  bought  a  watch  from 
an  ad  I  saw  from  a  New  York  concern. 
About  a  month  later  the  mainspring 
broke.  There  was  a  year's  guarantee  on 
the  watch  and  I  sent  the  watch  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  didn't  hear  from  them  and  about 
a  month  after  that  they  wrote  saying  that 
the  mainspring  was  not  guaranteed  and 
that  I  would  have  to  send  them  $1.00. 
They  had  the  watch  so  I  sent  the  dollar 
and  haven't  heard  from  them  since.  Now 
they  have  both  the  watch  and  my  money. 

Recently  I  took  a  watch  that  a  sub¬ 
scriber  bought  from  a  similar  firm  to  a 
jeweler  friend  of  mine.  He  looked  at  it 
and  reported  that  it  was  practically 
worthless.  The  subscriber  who  bought 
the  watch  thought  she  was  getting  a 
bargain  but  it  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  one. 
She  could  have  avoided  this  loss  if  she 
had  dealt  with  a  reputable  jeweler  in 
her  own  town. 

—  A. A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of  CHESTER  A.  BICKFORD  ?  His  sis¬ 
ter  hasn’t  seen  him  for  over  30  years 
and  would  very  much  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  him. 

Mr.  Bickford  is  over  70  years  of  age 
and  was  a  carpenter.  The  last  time  his 
sister  heard  from  him  was  when  he 
was  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bick¬ 
ford  also  belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  subscribers  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  man  named 
WING.  Mr.  Wing  used  to  have  a  shop 
located  over  the  Grange  Hall  in  Ches¬ 
ter,  Vermont.  According  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have,  he  has  moved  to 
Springfield,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

A  reader  wishes  to  locate  her  niece 
BEATRICE  MAY  WAGNER  who  is  40 
years  old.  Beatrice  was  placed  in  an 
orphanage  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the 
early  1920’s. 

*  *  * 

A  subscriber  tells  us  that  her  uncle 
has  been  missing  since  October  of 
1949.  His  name  is  LEON  W.  FRINK 
and  he  was  last  heard  from  at  Oneonta, 
New  York.  He  is  around  70  years  old. 
She  would  appreciate  information 
about  him. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  subscribers  would  like  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  ELIAS,  JEN¬ 
NIE  and  PAULINE  ALDRICH.  At  one 
time  they  lived  near  Endicott  or  John¬ 
son  City. 

If  anyone  knows  the  addresses  or  has 
information  about  any  of  the  above 
persons,  please  write  to  the  SERVICE 
BUREAU,  Box  367,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


has  TWO  heatmakers  working  together  on  ONE  fire 
to  heat  every  room  in  your  home! 


HEATMAKER  No.  1 


HEATING  ; 
AREA  |j 

than  ordinary! 
heaters  j; 


PLUS  HEATMAKER  No.  2  4 

The  powered-air,  inner  heat 
tubes.  Room  air  is  forced 
through  the  heart  of  the  hot¬ 
test  fire... and  poured  over 
your  floors. 


QUICKLY  GETS  TO  THE  BOTTOM  Of  THE  COLO  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


But  ORDINARY  HEATERS  cannot  and  do  not  give  you 
warm  floor  heating  in  every  room  because  they  waste 
heat  up  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceilings. 


Siegler  is  not  a  space  heater  that 
wastes  heat  forcing  you  to  live  in  one 
or  two  rooms  with  cold  floors. 

Siegler  is  not  a  central  healing  plant 
with  expensive  installations'. 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary 
methvH  of  WARM  FLOOR 
HEATING  in  every  room! 

BUT  WITHOUT  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS! 

SIEGLER  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  WITH 
THE  FUEL  IT  SAVES. 


HOT  CHIMNEY 


NO 

INNER 

HEAT 

TUBES 


)>l  us 

1 


DRAFTY  COLD  FLOORS 


AND  LOOK- don’t  let  BTU  Ratings  confuse  you! 

There  is  BTU  INPUT  .  .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT, 
but  what  keeps  your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT 
.  .  .  the  working  BTU’s  that  heat  your  home!  In 
BTU  USEPUT  Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM  ALL! 

A  50,000  BTU  Siegler  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT 
than  much  higher  rated  ordinary  heaters.  A  75,000 
BTU  Siegler  furnace-volume  heater  cam  only  be 
compared  to  a  central  heating  plant. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Aik  your  dociltr  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION— for  full  information  write  SIEGLER— Contra/ia,  IIL 


OIL  furnace  HEATER 


THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
INNER  HEAT  TUBES 


JUST  LIKE  A  FURNACE...  BUT  WITHOUT  ALL  THE 
COSTLY  DIRT  COLLECTING  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS 


AUTOMATIC 


Vdo 

LOCK 

WELLING 

IL 

A 

SUREX 
GRIP 


KEEP  SILAGE  PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA  Wood— Warmth 

Wood— Flavor,  Wood— Acid  Resistant, 

Wood— Creosote  Treated— UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time!  Picture  yourself  as  the 
owner  of  a  new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla.  Wood 
is  not  harmed  by  silage  acids.  Wood  is  the  time- 
proven  material  for  long  life  silos.  Factory  creosote 
provides  a  permanent  finish  for  your  Unadilla.  Store 
this  year’s  crops  in  a  heavy-duty,  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silo  —  a  Unadilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B-90  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


STOP  DEER  DAMAGE 

The  "Deer  Fly/'  now  electronic  deer  repellent 
retails  at  only  $19.00  (including  warranty). 
Write  for  free  details.  Wildlife  Associates, 
Box  265-A  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire. 


(480)  24 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  7,  1954 


Spraying  Apples 
in  August 

By  A.  A.  LaPlante 

Extension  Entomologist,  Cornell  University 

HEF&E  used  to  be  a  feeling  among 
fruit  growers  that  August 
spraying  was  a  sign  of  poor 
husbandry.  It  was  considered  as 
working  too  hard  at  an  easy  job.  In 
recent  times  this  opinion  has  been  re¬ 
versed.  Two  reasons  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  change. 

In  many  orchards  the  potent  chemi¬ 
cals  now  in  use  have  reduced  the  para¬ 
site  and  predator  population.  Help 
from  these  friendly  bugs  is  no  longer 
available  and  the  burden  of  control  now 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  fruit  grower.  Also, 
the  standards  of  the  fruit  grower  and 
the  consumer  are  aimed  higher  each 
season.  This  is  as  it  should  be  since  it 
is  the  quality  apple  that  puts  money  in 
the  pocket  and  gains  recognition  for 
the  industry. 

Throe  I*osls 

The  big  three  in  importance  with  re¬ 
gards  to  apple  insects  that  might  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  boxes  of  quality 
apples  during  August  are  the  codling 
moth,  the  apple  maggot  and  the  red- 
banded  leaf  roller. 

The  larva  of  the  codling  moth  causes 
the  familiar  wormy  apples  and  may  be 
detected  by  the  presence  of  a  mound 
of  sawdust  known  as  frass  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  apple.  The  /presence  of  a 
number  of  wormy  drop  apples  in  July 
is  a  certain  indication  that  sprays  are 
needed  in  August  for  the  late  brood  of 
worms.  If  apples  are  completely  free 
of  the  pest  by  the  end  of  July  spraying 
will  not  be  necessary  in  August. 

The  apple  maggot  or  “railroad 
worm”  infests  apples  by  laying  eggs  in 
a  tiny  hole.  Visible  evidence  of  injury 
is  almost  impossible  to  see  until  the 
fruit  breaks  down.  The  worms  do  not 
produce  frass  but  if  infested  fruit  is 
cut  open  the  tiny  brown  trails  become 
visible.  Orchards  bordered  by  woods, 
hedgerows  or  abandoned  apple  trees 
may  need  spraying  up  to  the  first  week 
of  September  for  protection  against 
this  pest. 

The  red-banded  leaf  roller  larva  or 
worm  often  does  a  better  job  of  peeling 
an  apple  in  late  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember  than  some  housewives.  These 
pale-colored  worms  feed  on  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves  during  late  July  and 
August  and  then  move  to  the  fruit. 
They  eat  out  irregular  areas  in  the  skin 
of  the  apple  and  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  flesh.  Orchards  using  DDT  in  the 
cover  sprays  are  most  susceptible  to 
damage  by  this  pest. 

Sprays 

A  DDD  or  rhothane  spray  in  early 
August  will  protect  against  all  three  of 
these  pests.  The  spray  may  have  to  be 
repeated  where  the  foliage  is  thick  or 
red-banded  leaf  roller  egg-hatch  occurs 
over  an  extended  period. 

Follow-up  sprays  using  DDT  or 
methoxychlor,  depending  on  picking 
date  of  the  variety  concerned,  may  be 
required.  In  many  instances,  a  total  of 
2-3  sprays  may  be  needed  at  about  10- 
day  intervals  during.  August  adequately 
to  protect  against  these  pests.  Consult 
your  local  county  agricultural  agent  or 
Experiment  Station  for  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  that  may  be  required  in  your 
area. 

Since  producers  of  fruit  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  consumers  in  not  putting 
excess  poison  on  the  dinner  table  along 
with  their  fruit,  the  proper  choice  of 
materials  and  timing  of  sprays  must  be 
carefully  worked  out.  Since  this  will 
vary  with  variety  and  area,  advice  on 
this  point  should  be  sought  from  your 
county  agent  or  State  Experiment 
station- 


Tractor  power  now  takes  crops 
from  field  to  feedlot! 

It’s  faster  .  .  .  easier  .  .  .  more  profitable  .  .  . 
to  chop,  transport  and  store  silage  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractor  power  and  forage  equipment 
than  by  older  methods.  It  pays  off  in  lower 
feeding  costs,  less  work,  better  silage,  thriftier 
livestock  .  .  .  enables  you  to  increase  the  size 
of  your  flock  or  herd,  without  increasing  labor 
costs. 

Low-cost  silage  begins  in  the  field  with  the 
big-capacity  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester. 
Wide,  spiraled,  cut-and-throw  cylinder  knives 
use  less  power  .  .  .  deliver  crisp,  cleanly  chop¬ 
ped  silage  to  the  wagon  or  truck.  Knives  are 


flUIS'CHfllMERS 

■  tractor  d  i  v  i  s  i  o  n  -  mil  w  a  u  kee  i.u.s.a. 


to  cut 

forage  costs 


power-sharpened  right  in  the  machine,  saving 
time  and  expense. 

From  the  field,  power  moves  the  freshly 
chopped  green  crop  to  the  silo.  There,  power- 
unloaded  wagons  or  trucks  deliver  their  loads 
to  the  big-tonnage  Allis- Chalmers  Forage 
Blower,  with  capacity  matching  that  of  the 
Forage  Harvester. 

Talk  to  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about 
this  profitable  power  system  of  harvesting 
your  forage  crops. 


NEW  SIDE  DELIVERY  is  available  as  extra  equip¬ 
ment  for  those  who  prefer  it.  Side  delivery  attachment 
is  easily  changed  to  rear  delivery,  or  vice  versa. 

\ 

&4EW  SLIDE  LDCSC  mounting  principle  permits 
easy  interchange  of  row-crop  or  grass-cutting  attach¬ 
ments.  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester  field-chops 
corn  or  sorghums  for  silage;  hay,  stalks  or  straw  for 
feed,  bedding,  or  soil  mulch;  grass  or  legumes  for 
silage  or  green  feeding;  clips  pastures. 
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More  Eggs  Per  Feed  Dollar 


%  m  -  m 


YOU  can  measure  feed  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  bag  ...  or  you 
can  do  it  on  a  basis  of  eggs  per  bag  .  .  .  But  the  real  way 
to  measure  feed  is — -feed  cost  per  dozen 

Poultrymen  who  figure  mash  values  that  way  choose  G.L.F. 
mashes.  They’re  the  best  buy.  Best  anytime  .  .  .  and  especially 
this  year,  when  egg  prices  aren’t  good  and  you  ve  got  to  keep 
costs  down  to  stay  in  business. 

G.L.F.  mashes  cost  less  than  most  other  top  mashes  because 
quality  ingredients  are  purchased  in  tremendous  quantities  .  .  . 
mixing  is  efficient  .  .  .  and  distribution  is  speedy  and  wide¬ 


spread.  This  distribution  is  important  because  it  means  fresh 
mash  is  always  available  in  your  community. 

No  better  testimony  could  be  offered  than  to  say  G.L.F. 
Laying  Mashes  are  used  on  some  100,000  farms  ...  to  produce 
more  than  2  billion  eggs  a  year.  That’s  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  eggs  produced  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania. 

100,000  poultrymen  can’t  be  wrong.  It  pays  to  use  your 
cooperative  G.L.F. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Over  Two  Billion  Eggs  a  Tear 
are  Produced  on  These 

G.L.F. 

MASHES 


G.L.F.  LAYING  MASH — This  most  popular  of 
mashes  has  all  the  requirements  for  higlf  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  healthy  hens — with  plenty  to  spare. 
Its  fixed  formula  is  changed  only  when  new  re¬ 
search  discoveries  prove  it  should  be  changed. 

G.L.F.  EGG  MAKER — Very  similar  to  Laying 
Mash  and  adequate  nutritionally.  Docs  have  a 
flexible  formula  to  take  advantage  of  good  ingre¬ 
dient  buys — and  provide  savings  for  poultrymen. 
Even  so,  the  formula  is  seldom  changed  more  than 
twice  a  year. 


G.L.F.  ALL-MASH  LAYING  RATION— Con¬ 
tains  both  the  mash  and  scratch  grain;  and  is  a 
high  energy  diet  containing  16%  protein.  It  is 
especially  suitable  for  automatic  feeders— or  for 
the  man  who  is  short  of  good  help. 

G.L.F.  LAYER  MIXING  MASH— This  mash  con¬ 
centrate — for  mixing  grains — is  “spiked”  with  a 
high  level  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  proteins.  It  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  man  who  grows 
his  own  grain,  or  can  buy  local  grams  from  his 
neighbors. 
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your  milk  price  problems 


INAIRYMEN  are  naturally  concerned  over 
*rhe  lower  prices  they  are  receiving  for  their  portunity  to  express  my  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
product,  and  are  asking  time  and  again  why  remarkable  job  that  NYABC  is  doing.  In  the 

time  it  has  been  organized,  14  years,  it  has  made 
more  progress  and  had  more  acceptance  by 
dairymen,  than  any  other  organization.  This  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  farmers  was  proved  by  the  over 
3,000  farmers  and  their  families  who  attended 
the  meeting,  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
at  the  business  sessions,  and  especially  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  45,341  dairymen  used  the  or¬ 
ganization  with  nearly  341,000  cows.  The  goal 
set  for  next  year  is  to  breed  1,000  cows  a  day, 
making  a  total  of  365,000,  continuing  the  large 


there  should  be  so  much  spread  between  what 
the  farmer  gets  and  the  consumer  pays. 

When  American  Agriculturist  tries  to  get 
the  facts,  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  we  are  just  producing  too  much 
milk.  The  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 
says  that  the  June  milk  output  was  the  highest 
for  the  month  in  25  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1945,  and  2%  above  a  year  ago.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  it  was  2.6  billion  pounds 
higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1953. 


As  a  result  of  this  constantly  increasing  milk  ga*ns  preceding  years. 


supply,  more  and  more  of  it  has  to  be  sold  for 
manufacturing  in  the  lower-priced  classes, 
which  brings  down  the  pool  price  to  dairymen. 
The  spread  is  not  the  difference  between  your 
price  and  the  Class  I  price  that  dealers  pay.  It 
is  rather  the  difference  between  your  price  and 
the  total  price  paid  by  the  dealers  for  all  of  the 
milk  classes,  manufactured  as  well  as  fluid. 

Another  factor  in  the  spread  is  the  continuing 
high  wages.  Milk,  a  perishable  product,  has  to 
be  handled  many  times  between  the  farm  and 
the  consumer.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in 
union  wages.  Rather,  recently  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  drivers’  pay,  as  a  result  of  a 
strike. 

In  spite  of  these  discouraging  factors,  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  things  could  be  done  to  help  the 
farmers’  milk  prices.  Some  of  these  remedies 
Are  already  under  way.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  remedies. is  the  greater  amount  of  milk  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  wouldn’t  take  much  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  to  wipe  opt  the  en¬ 
tire  surplus. 

Another  remedy  that  is  helping,  or  at  least 
should  help,  is  that  a  large  majority  of  New 
York  City  consumers  are  now  carrying  their 
milk  from  the  stores  instead  of  demanding  door 
delivery.  It  would  look  as  if  the  union  milk 
drivers  might  be  pricing 'themselves  out  of  a  job! 

Some  milk  markets  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  prices  to  the  consumers,  thereby  increasing 
onsumption,  by  using  larger  than  quart  con¬ 
tainers.  N 

A  milk  marketing  situation  that  needs  atten 


No  one  can  estimate  the  values  that  artificial 
insemination  has  brought  to  the  dairy  industry, 
not  only  by  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Co-op  but  by  similar  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  this 
practice  by  dairymen  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  it  gives  them  the  use  of  far  better  bulls 
than  most  of  them  could  afford  to  own  them¬ 
selves. 

A  "MASTER  PLAIN"”  FOR 
EVERY  FARM 

“Up  till  last  July  mj'  son  was  on  the  farm  while 
my  wife  and  I  had  jobs  in  the  city.  He  drove  the 
tractor  and  did  most  of  the  work  raising  wheat. 
Now  my  boy  is  in  Korea,  so  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
crops  I  quit  my  job  to  be  on  the  farm.  My  wife  had 
to  do  the  same,  as  she  had  no  way  of  getting  back 
and  forth  to  and  from  work. 

“I  had  never  asked  the  government  for  any  price 
support  of  any  kind.  Now  they  tell  me  I  have  over 
the  quota  of  wheat  allotted,  so  I  must  pay  $1.12 
for  each  bushel  of  wheat  or  store  my  wheat  under 
government  lock  till  next  year.  I  have  to  rent  a 
storage  bin  as  I  do  not  have  one,  I  have  had  to  go 
to  Penn  Yan  to  a  hearing,  I  have  gone  through  a  lot 
of  unpleasant  questioning,  and  I  still  cannot  sell 
the  remaining  wheat  unless  I  go  to  Penn  Yan  for 
the  fourth  time  to  get  a  sales  card. 

“I  would  like  to  know  if  there  couldn’t  something 
be  done  about  it.  Must  I  lose  the  right  as  a  free 
citizen?  I  have  done  nothing  wrong.  I  am  only  try¬ 
ing  to  make  an  honest  living.  I  am  depending  on  the 
wheat  entirely  now  as  that  is  the  only  crop  I  have 
this  year.”— A.K.K.,  N.Y. 


government  in  your  business.  We  have  already 
made  a  good  start! 

MEET  US  AT  THE  FAIR 

JUDGING  by  the  plans  and  preparation,  I 
predict  that  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  this  year,  from  September  4  through 
11th,  will  be  the  most  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  in  its  long  history. 

At  a  great  exposition  of  this  kind  not  only  is 
there  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  latest  and 
best  in  farm  equipment,  and  what  your  friends 
and  neighbors  have  been  doing  with  their  ani¬ 
mals  and  crops,  but  just  as  important  is  the 
privilege  you  will  have  to  meet  and  visit  with 
old  friends,  whom  perhaps  you  have  not  seen 
for  a  long  time. 

Take  time  off  and  give  yourself  and  your 
family  a  little  rest  and  vacation  by  attending 
what  has  become  one  of  the  best  expositions  in 
America. 

The  program  of  State  Fair  events  is  on  page 
6.  Our  American  Agriculturist  booth  will  be 
in  the  dairy  building.  Stop  by  and  shake  hands. 

AMAZING  RESULTS  FROM 
LIME  TESTS 

j^EAR  ITHACA,  on  top  of  a  hill  1900  feet 
above  sea  level,  lies  a  rolling  plateau  of 
about  a  thousand  acres,  known  as  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Farms.  This  was  purchased  by  the 
federal  government  several  years  ago  and  loan¬ 
ed  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
to  experiment  with. 

The  other  day,  together  with  representatives 
of  most  of  the  fertilizer  and  lime  companies  and 
professors  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  I 
again  visited  Mount  Pleasant  to  study  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  dozens  of  experiments  with  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  grass,  legume,  corn  and  small  grain 
crops.  I  wish  every  farmer  on  the  acid  soils  of 
the  Northeast  could  have  been  with  us.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  results  of  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime,  accompanied  by  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  on  the  grass,  legumes,  corn,  wheat  and 
oats,  you  would  be  a  lime  user  for  life. 

Over  and  over  those  test  plots  proved  that 
with  heavy  applications  of  lime  you  can  grow 
crops  with  big  yields  on  almost  any  of  our 
northeastern  hill  farms,  and  not  much  without  it. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


rJ’HE  ABOVE  letter,  and  many  similar  letters 
that  we  are  receiving,  are  examples  of  the 

ta  is  the  too  high  «tlirpricT"in'small"c'itks  'vay  agriculture  and  America  are  heading.  The 
villages  outside  of  the  big  marketing  centers.  letter  shows  exactly  why  Amer,can  Agricul- 
It  is  time  somebody  explained  why  a  consumer  TURIST  has  for  years  °PP°sed  government  sub- 
a  small  city  or  town,  living  right  next  to  the  s‘dies  and  to°  hlgh  suPPort  Pri«s-  1  th’nk  we 

reatest  dairy  country  in  the  world,  should  have  should  get  out  of  thls  mess  gradually'  but  1  am  ARTHUR  GODFREY  tells  the  story  of  an 

;o  pay  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  for  milk  as  saying’  with  a J1  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  old  fellow  who  was  dozing  in  church.  The 
o  consumers  in  New  York  City  or  Boston,  that  if  we  don’t  get  out  of  so  much  government  minister  said: 

^undreds  of  miles  from 'the  farms.  *n  our  frus*ness  we  will  Hve  to  rue  the  day.  Agri-  “All  who  expect  to  go  to  Heaven,  please  rise.” 

culture  will  be  so  tied  up  with  bureaucratic  reg¬ 
ulations  that  the  individual  farmer  will  be  un- 
able  to  move  with  any  freedom  whatever. 

QN  SATURDAY,  August  7,  I  attended  the  Right  now  the  socialists  in  Washington — and 

there  are  still  plenty  of  them  left  there — are  try¬ 
ing  10  develop  a  master  plan  for  every  farm. 


CONGRATULATIONS  NYABC 

N  SATURDAY,  August  7,  I  attended  the 
second  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
°rk  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative,  Inc.  at 


Ithac 


a.  I  walked  first  through  the  bull  barns,  Under  this  plan,  the  government  boys  would  do 


/here  are  housed  over  a  hundred  of  the’ finest 
[Pulls  in  the  land,  representative  of  all  the  dairy 
)reeds  and  the  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  breed. 
From  there  I  went  through  the  big  tents 
diere  there  were  425  heifers  and  cows,  all  of 


your  thinking,  make  your  decisions,  tell  you 
when  to  plant  and  when  to  reap,  how  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use,  when  you  can  buy  a  machine. 
Your  part  in  the  scheme  as  an  individual  farm¬ 
er  would  be  to  do  the  work  and  pay  the  con- 


j  °m  arrived  in  this  world  by  way  of  artificial  stantly  increasing  taxes.  That’s  exactly  the  way 
semination.  I  talked  with  many  dairymen,  and  farming  is  now  conducted  in  Russia.  If  that  is 


The  whole  congregation  rose,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  old  man. 

Then  the  minister  said: 

“All  who  expect  to  go  to  Hell,  stand  up.” 

By  this  time  the  old  man  was  just  awake 
enough  to  hear  the  words  “stand  up,”  and  he  got 
slowly  to  his  feet.  Looking  around  he  found  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  had  remained 
seated.  Turning  back  to  the  minister  he  said: 

“Well,  Reverend,  I  don’t  know  what  we’re 
voting  on,  but  it  appears  that  you  and  I  are  the 
only  ones  on  the  same  side!” 

Godfrey  got  another  laugh  on  television  in 
telling  about  two  fleas  who  came  out  of  a 


mtehed  the  cattle  judging  in  the  show  ring.  what  you  want,  in  particular  if  that  is  what  you  theatre  to  find  that  it  was  raining.  Said  one  to 

mil  account  of  this  annual  meeting  will  be  want  for  the  sons  and  daughters  who  will  follow  the  other: 

|°und  on  page  20,  but  I  want  to  take  this  op-  you  on  these  farms,  just  keep  on  working  for  “Shall  we  walk  or  take  a  dog?” 
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J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY  FOR  111  YEARS 


AEROQUIP  Hydraulic  Accessories 
BELT  Harvest  Handlers 
BULLER  Tractor  &  Stationary  Saws 
BLACKHAWK  Half  Tracks 
CHAR  LYNN  Hydraulic  Pumps 
COBEY  PTO  Manure  Spreaders;  Running  Gears 
2  &  4  Wheel  Wagons;  Hydraulic  Dump  Wagons 
Self  Unloading  Wagons;  Tillage  Tools 
COOPER  Power  Lawn  Mowers 
EASYW AY  Tractor  Post  Hole  Diggers 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  Running  Gears 

Grain  &  Forage  Wagons;  Wagon  Unloaders 
FARM  TOOLS  Tillage  Equipment 
GARBER  Power  Seeders 
GEHL  Forage  Harvesters;  Forage  Blowers 

Silo  Fillers;  Hammer  Mills;  Wagon  Unloaders 
GILSON  Concrete  Mixers 
GLENCOE  Sub  Tiller  Plows 
HABAN  Corn  Shelters 
HALLOWELL  Farm  Utility  Bench 
HARVEY  Farm  Elevators;  Corn  Shelters 
Hammer  Mill 
HOWARD  Rotavator 
LILUSTON  Roto-speed  cutters 
LLOYD  Tractor  Tire  Chains 

MAYRATH  Baled  Hay  Elevators;  Auger  Elevators 

MONROE  Hydraulic  Tractor  Seats 

MORRISON  Tractor  Snow  Plows 

MT.  VERNON  Fertilizer  Distributor 

MT.  VERNON  2  Wheel  Running  Gear 

NATIONAL  Sickle  Bar  Mower 

NO.  WISCONSIN  Smoothing  &  Spike  Harrows 

ORIGINAL  HALF  CAB 

PLANET  JR.,  Garden  Tractors 

RUSSELL  Grass  Seeding  Attachments 

SCOTCH  Chain  Harrows 

SUPER  SIX  Manure  Loaders;  Low  Gallon  Sprayer 
TURNER  Twinematic  Baler;  Tractor  Wood  Saws 
Tiller  Plow;  Saw  Mills;  Gang  Edgers 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY,  distributors 

ESTABLISHED  1843 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Downingtown,  Pa.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  Kensington,  Pa.  Waterville,  Me. 
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New  York  State  Fair  Sept.  4-11  Is 

*7#  vtdcc&facf,  f 


By  ED  O'CONNOR 


ft  Salute 

\ 


nHE  New  York  State  Fair¬ 
grounds  is  the  scene  of  boiling 
activity  as  the  renowned  expo¬ 
sition  of  American  agriculture 
approaches  its  eight-day  run  from  Sep¬ 
tember  4  through  11. 

Grown  bigger  by  80  acres  in  the  past 
year,  the  grounds  now  include  a  new 
60-acre  free  parking  area  capable  of 
holding  14,000  cars.  With  a  20-acre  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  old  parking  lot,  the  capa¬ 
city  has  been  increased  to  well  over 
30,000  cars. 

In  double-barreled  support  of  smooth¬ 
working  facilities  for  those  going  to 
the  Fair  by  car,  a  completed  200-mile 
stretch  of  Thruway  will  be  open  from 
Utica  to  Buffalo.  The  super-road  runs 
just  two  miles  north  of  the  347-acre 
fairgrounds  with  a  direct  connecting 
road. 

The  noisy  bustle  on  the  grounds  is 
impressive  as  the  big  exhibits  rise  on 
the  grounds  and  the  extent  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial  and  entertainment 
features  becomes  evident;  however,  the 
vast  contact  of  the  State  Fair  with 
farms  and  homes  throughout  the  North¬ 
east  is  even  more  overwhelming. 

Fair  officials  estimate  that  this  year 
more  than  11,000  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  will  submit  entries  in  4,044  com¬ 
petitive  classes — the  range  of  rivalries 
runs  from  grand  champion  cows  to 
canned  plums,  from  highly  colored  little 
roosters  to  one-act  plays  on  a  regional 
theme  of  the  state.  For  winners  there 
will  be  more  than  $114,000  in  prizes. 

“Agricultural  variety  will  set  a  new 
high  this  year,”  Harold  L.  Creal,  Fail- 
director,  said  recently  as  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  exposition’s  myriad 
interests. 

“The  Fair  provides  an  opportunity 
for  everyone,  young  and  old,  to  com¬ 
pete  in  their  own  special  interest.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  stimulation  of  this  com¬ 
petition,  there  is  the  variety  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  hundreds  of  exhibits  in  strange 
fields  and  an  entertainment  and  sports 
Program  of  top  quality.” 

The  premiums  for  1954  winners  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s  by  more  than  $3,000. 


The  departments  and  total  awards  for 
the  two  years  follow: 


1954 

1953 

Department 

Premium 

Premium 

Draft  Horse 

$  7,535 

85,520 

Cattle 

23,995 

23,870 

Sheep 

6,041 

5,987 

Swine 

3,401 

3,316 

Poultry 

10,428  (apprx.  )  10,028 

N.Y.S.  Foods 

600 

600 

Dairy  Products 

1,900 

2,090 

Fruit 

3,700 

3,700 

Flowers 

6,000 

6,000 

Farm  Products 

3,999 

3,976 

Home  Arts 

1,767 

1,563.50 

Boys  and  Girls 

17,200 

16,900 

Indian  Village 

1,100.5C 

i  1,070.50 

Goats 

956 

956 

Horse  Show 

10,250 

10,250 

State  Fair  Theater  1,800 

($1,650  for  per¬ 
formances  $150 
for  writing.) 

Grange 

5,000 

5,000 

Home  Bureau 

4,300 

4,300 

Farm  Bureau 

3,000 

3,000 

Drum  Corps 

contract 

2,000 

Photo  News 

675 

675 

Community  Service  600 

400 

Totals 

8114,247.50 

$111,202 

To  prepare  for  the  influx  of  competi¬ 
tors  and  their  entries,  which  include 
such  items  as  3,000-pound  bulls,  and 
approximately  half-a-million  spectators 
intent  on  viewing  the  State  Fair  in 
their  own  individual  way,  Mr.  Creal 
gets  considerable  mental  and  physical 
exercise  on  a  variety  of  problems. 

For  instance,  on  the  day  questioned, 
he  was  in  touch  with  thrill-show  and 
racing  promoters;  talked  over  entries 
with  department  superintendents;  dis¬ 
cussed  advertising  policy,  worked  on 
coordination  of  traffic  plans  with  State 
Police,  and  decided  on  the  number  of 
new  turnstiles  needed  at  entrances. 

Most  of  the  major  details  are  settled 
now.  Fair  officials  decided  some  months 
ago  to  salute  the  state’s  billion-and-a- 
half  dollar  dairy  industry  before  and 
during  the  exposition. 

The  salute,  designed  not  only  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  goodness  of  milk,  but  to 
create  also  an  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the 
economy  of  the  whole  state,  will  be 
climaxed  at  the  Fair  in  the  largest  edu¬ 
cational  exhibition  ever  staged  for  the 
dairy  industry. 


In  the  revamped  Dairy  Building  the 
engrossing  displays  of  an  industry  will 
be  seen — all  of  it  the  result  of  plans 
supervised  by  the  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Ex¬ 
hibits,  Inc.,  which  represents  virtually 
every  farm  group  as  well  as  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  interested  in  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  state’s  milk  market. 

New  to  the  State  Fair  this  year  will 
be  a  rip-snorting  Western  production 
with  cowgirls,  cowboys,  Indians  and  the 
excitement  that  was  part  of  an  un¬ 
tamed  country.  To  be  held  in  the  big 
arena  of  the  Coliseum,  it  will  be  seen 
on  the  final  four  evenings  and  in  mat¬ 
inees  on  the  last  two  days. 

Another  day  of  big  time  auto  racing 
has  been  added  to  the  Fair  program, 
to  give  four  days  of  thrills  on  the  one- 
mile  track  —  safer  thrills  since  high 
wire  fences  will  prevent  onlookers  from 
crowding  into  dangerous  areas. 

Eight  acres  of  farm  machinery  will 
intrigue  the  farm  manager  and  the 
backyard  gardener,  as  they  wander 
through  the  biggest  display  of  agricul¬ 
tural  equipment  in  the  Northeast.  Run¬ 
ning  the  gamut  from  combine  to  rock- 
picker  to  lawn  mower,  the  display  will 
fill  the  Farm  Machinery  Building  and 
nearly  five  acres  outdoors. 

The  International  Horse  Show  brings 
together  in  competition  the  bluebloods 
of  the  horse  world  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  sleek  saddle 
horses,  hunters  and  hackney  ponies  are 
in  the  Coliseum  arena  on  the  first-day 
afternoon  and  the  first  four  evenings. 

The  Cattle  Show,  goal  of  thousands 
of  breeders,  presents  an  outstanding 
sight  as  scores  of  championship  animals 
are  led  into  the  big  Coliseum  arena. 
Largest  gathering  of  the  Holstein  breed 
in  the  world,  the  nationally  famous 
show  has  nearly  1,500  entries.  Judging 
will  be  held  afternoons. 

Literally  thousands  of  New  York 
State  youths  will  be  making  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Build¬ 
ing  as  they  compete  in  more  than  400 
classes,  from  building  a  roadside  vege¬ 
table  stand  to  showing  a  Jersey  bull. 


A.  Manufacturers  and  Better  Homes  Build¬ 
ing. 

B.  Empire  Court. 

BB.  Basketball  foul-shooting  Court. 

C.  Conservation  Department  Exhibit. 

D.  Dairy  Building.  (Visit  your  American 
Agriculturist  booth.  The  arrow  shows 
the  location.) 

E.  State  Institutes  Building. 

F.  Poultry  Building. 

G.  Cattle  Barn. 

H.  Coliseum. 

I.  Horse  Building. 

J.  Agricultural  Museum. 

K.  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Goat  Building. 

L.  Lagoon. 

M.  4-H  Livestock  Building. 

N.  Indian  Village. 

O.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Building. 

P.  Farm  Machinery  Building. 

Q.  Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit. 

R.  Grandstand  and  Track. 

S.  Pure  Food  and  Health  Building. 

T.  T.  Turnstiles. 

U.  Harriet  May  Mills  Memorial  Building. 

V.  Horticulture  Building. 

W.  Modern  permanent  Pole-type  Barn. 

X.  State  Police  Barracks. 

Y.  Administration  Building. 

Z.  Hospital. 

In  the  Harriet  May  Mills  Memorial 
Building,  center  of  women’s  activities 
at  the  Fair,  there  are  competitions, 
demonstrations,  direct  radio  broadcasts, 
fashion  shows,  one-act  plays — in  a 
word,  the  place  really  hums. 

The  finest  produce  of  farms  over 
many  states  will  be  brought  to  the 
Farm  Products  Department  in  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Building  where  individuals 
and  big  commercial  firms  also  will  be 
showing  fruit  and  flowers  in  glorious 
profusion. 

In  an  overwhelming  array  of  displays 
and  animals,  a  score  of  other  buildings 
will  house  soft-furred  rabbits,  bright- 
i  eathered  poultry,  heavy  draft  horses 
and  exhibits  by  the  Grange,  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Farm  Bureau.  Recalling  days 
past,  the  Indian  Village  is  the  delight 
of  youngsters,  and  oldsters,  too. 

The  horse-pulling  contest,  with  the 
huge  draft  animals  weighing  more  than 
3,000  pounds,  will  be  held  on  the  track 
in  front  of  the  grandstand  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  afternoon. 

On  Labor  Day  and  Friday  the  New 
York  State  Stock  Car  Championship 
will  be  decided  in  the  gruelling  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  hepped-up  stock  cars.  Se¬ 
lected  as  the  leading  drivers  of  the 
East,  the  racers  will  be  competing  for 
the  big  prize  of  the  year. 

On  Thursday,  when  the  Governor  tra¬ 
ditionally  visits  the  Fair,  the  late  model 
stock  cars  will  be  piloted  by  the  top- 
ranking  drivers  of  the  country  in  a  100- 
mile- AAA-sponsored'  race.  Brought  to 
the  Fair  last  year  for  the  first  time,  the 
gleaming  ’53  and  ’54  models  provide  a 
superb  sight  under  masterly  handling. 

On  the  final  Saturday  the  “big  race” 
of  Indianapolis  cars  and  drivers  gives 
the  dramatic  fillip  to  the  racing  pro¬ 
gram.  A  traditional  battle  on  the  big 
mile  track  at  more  than  100  miles  an 
hour,  the  AAA  race  is  one  which  often 
decides  the  national  point  champion. 

On  Sunday  the  pace  of  the  Fair  is 
more  sedate,  as  the  traditional  New 
York  State  Fair  Religious  Service  is 
held  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Coliseum. 
The  Rev.  Allex  E.  Claxton,  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Temple  -  Washington 
Heights  Methodist  Church  of  New  York 
City,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  services. 

In  a  death-baiting  series  of  stunts 
with  shiny  new  automobiles,  the  dare¬ 
devils  of  Jack  Kochman’s  World  Cham¬ 
pion  Hell  Drivers,  and  Irish  Horan’s 
Lucky  Hell  Drivers  will  perform  late 
Sunday  afternoon  and  every  evening 
before  the  grandstand. 

Fair  Director  Creal  is  confident  of  sur¬ 
passing  last  year’s  423,000  attendance. 
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*  2-ROW 
ATTACHMENT 


4  Now  you  can  have  four  attachments  for  your  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester — Windrow  Pickup — Mower-Bar 
— Regular  Row  Crop... or  the  NEW  Gehl  2-Row 
Attachment  for  corn,  sorghum,  and  other  row  crops. 

Cut  two  rows  instead  of  one.  Save  wear  and  tear, 
time  and  fuel.  Reduce  field  travel  and  soil  packing. 
Increase  custom  chopping  income. 

Drop  in  at  your  Gehl  dealer  now  and  see  the 
new  1954  Gehl  Chopper  with  the  new  Gehl  Quick 
Switch  from  Windrow  to  Mower-Bar  to  Corn 
Head — in  only  5  minutes.  See  the  Gehl  Forage 
Blower  with  Exclusive  Power  Take-Off  Drive  for 
faster  unloading. 

See  the  complete  Gehl  line — made  by  specialists 
in  forage  handling  machinery  for  over  Half  a 
Century.  Join  America’s  dollar-wise,  chopper-wise 
farmers  who  own  More  Gehl  Forage  Harvesters 
Than  Any  Other  Independent  Make. 


More  Features 

it  Costs  Little  More 
than  1-Row 

it  New  Quick  Switch 

it  Cut  Twice  as  Much 

it  Reduce  Field  Travel 

it  Save  Operating  Time 

it  Increase  Custom 
Income 

it  Motor  or  PTO 
Available 


WRITE 

TODAY 


!£?  ySS 

"A  every 

eVeryrTof  the  f0":ly! 

member 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MH-213 

WEST  BEND,  WISCONSIN 

Please  send  me  inforipation  on:  CHECK 

New  Gehl  2-Row  Attachment  j - 1 

with  New  "Quick  Switch”  L— J 

"Streamlined  Forage  i - 1  "How  to  Rate  i - 1 

I _ I  a  Chopper”  I _ I 


Harvesting” 


Name  . 


Street  or  R.F.D . . . . Town . 


State . . . Acres  Farmed. 


SEE  THE  EQUIPMENT 

Advertised  on  pages  6-11  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  EXHIBIT 


llfusfrafed  above.  Big 
Haul  Wagon  Box  with 
ensilage  sides.  At 
right,  the  basic  box. 
Below,  6  x  10  Barge 
type  box.  In  upper 
right-hand  corner,  the 
ELECTRIC  Auto-steer 
Wagon  with  8,000 
lbs.  capacity. 


7  1  O 


America’s  Leading 
Wagons  &  Wagon  Boxes 

ELECTRIC  design  and  experience  are 
your  assurance  of  greater  value  in 
farm  haulage  equipment.  You  get 
longer  life  and  larger  pay  loads. 
ELECTRIC  is  America's  leading  manu- 
facturerof  wagons  and  wagon  boxes. 


6  10 


See  this  equipment  at  the 


Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit  *  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO, 


Daily  Program  At  the  Syracuse  Fa 


ir 


Every  Day 

See  map  on  page  5  for  location  of  build¬ 
ings. 

8:00  a.m. — Gates  open. 

9 :00  a.m. — All  exhibits  open  including 
1(4  billion  dollar  Dairy  Industry  Show — 
Dairy  Products  Building. 

Colorful  demonstrations,  exhibits  in 
Poultry  Bldg. 

Biggest  machinery  exhibit  in  the  North¬ 
east — Farm  Implement  Bldg,  and  huge 
outdoor  area. 

Boys  and  Girls  events — Judging  all  day. 

Band  concert  until  1  p.m. — Empire 
Court. 

10:00  a.m.— Food  judging  until  5  p.m. 
— Women’s  Bldg. 

“Do  It  Yourself”  Show — Women’s  Bldg. 

11:00  a.m. — Ceremonial  Songs  and 
Dances — Indian  Village. 

11 :30  a.m.— Amateur  Show— G  range 
Bldg. 

12:00  noon — Flower  Arrangements  De¬ 
monstration  starts  —  Horticultural  Bldg, 
(except  first  2  days). 

Film  Festival — Women’s  Bldg,  (except 
Saturday  and  Sunday) 

2:00  p.m. — Band  Concert  until  6  p.m. — 
Empire  Court. 

Eight  aerial  and  circus  acts  in  front  of 
Grandstand. 

2:30  p.m. — Amateur  Show — Grange 
Bldg. 

4  :00  p.m. — 'Ceremonial  Songs  and  Danc¬ 
es — Indian  Village,  (except  first  2  days! 

Presentation  of  Food  Contest  Awards — 
Women’s  Bldg. 

5:00  p.m. — (except  Sunday  and  last  Sat¬ 
urday) — Plays  at  State  Fair  Theatre  by 
amateur  dramatic  clubs  until  8  p.m. — 
Women’s  Bldg. 

7:00  p.m. — Aerial  and  circus  acts  in 
front  of  Grandstand. 

8:30  p.m. — Auto  thrill  show — in  front  of 
Grandstand. 

10:00  p.m. — Fireworks  in  front  of 
Grandstand. 

Youth  Day,  Sept.  4 

( Children  12  years  and  under  admitted 
free) 

9:00  a.m.— Official  gate-opening  cere¬ 

mony  at  main  gate. 

10:00  a.m.— Judging:  Fruit,  Flowers  and 
Farm  Produce — Horticulture  Bldg. ;  Poul¬ 
try — Poultry  Bldg. ;  Dairy  Products — 4 
large  displays — milk,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
butter. 

12:00  noon— Jr.  novice  championship 
fly  and  bait  casting  events  until  5  p.m. — 
Lagoon. 

2 :00  p.m. — Horse  show— C  hildren’s 
classes — Coliseum. 

Cotton  style  show  begins — Women’s 
Bldg. 

2:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — Grandstand. 

4:00  p.m. — Queen’s  Tea — Women’s  Bldg. 

7:00  p.m. — Horse  Show— Coliseum. 

8:00  p.m. — State  Fair  Queen’s  Corona¬ 
tion — Grandstand. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — Grandstand. 

Youth  Day,  Sept.  5 

( Children  12  years  and  under  admitted 
free) 

2:45  p.m. — Organ  Recital — Coliseum. 

3:15  p.m.  —  Special  Religious  Services 
with  1,000-voiced  choir — Coliseum. 

4:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — Grandstand. 

5:00  p.m. — Cotton  Style  Show— Women’s 
Bldg. 

7:00  p.m. — Horse  Show— Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — Grandstand. 

Labor  Day,  Sept.  6 

9:00  a.m. — Judging:  Draft  Horses 
(Horse  Bldg.):  Sheep,  Swine  and  Goats 
(Sheep  &  Swine  Bldg.).  Fly  and  Bait 
Casting — New  York  State  Fair  Open 
Championships  (’til  5  p.m.)  Lagoon. 

11:00  a.m.—  Cattle  Judging— 4-H  and 
FFA  Holstein  Classes.  Crocheting,  Speed 
Contest — Women’s  Bldg. 

11:45  a.m.— Labor  Leaders’  Luncheon- 
Women’s  Bldg. 

12:00  Noon — Flower  Judging— Horticul¬ 
tural  Bldg. 

1:00  p.m.— Special  Labor  Day  Program 
—Empire  Court.  Style  Shows— ’til  6  p.m. 
— Women’s  Bldg. 

1:30  p.m.— Cattle  Judging,  Coliseum: 

Dairy  Division — 4-H  and  FFA  Brown 
Swiss  classes;  4-H  and  FFA  Guernsey 
classes.  New  York  State  Stock  Car  Races. 

3:00  p.m.— Cattle  Judging  in  Coliseum: 
Brown  Swiss  Open  Classes  (calves,  jr. 
and  sr.  yearlings  and  jr.  get-of-sire). 

7:00  p.m. — Horse  Show,  Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — circus  acts, 
Grandstand. 

Armed  Forces  Day,  Sept.  7 

9:00  a.m.— Cattle  Judging  in  Coliseum: 
(’til  noon) — Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Hol¬ 
stein  bulls  and  female  classes,  also  4-H 
and  FFA  Ayrshire  classes. 

Other  judging:  Sheep  and  Swine  (Sheep 
and  Swine  Bldg.);  Rabbits,  (Poultry 
Bldg.) 

State  Championship  Tractor  Operating 
Contest — Racetrack  Infield. 

10:00  a.m.  —  Horse  Pulling  contests  — 
pairs  under  3,000  lbs. — grandstand. 


11 :00  a.m.— Knitting  Speed  Contest- 

Women’s  Bldg. 

1:00  p.m. — 'Cattle  Judging  in  Coliseum: 
(’til  5  p.m.)  Dairy  Division — Ayrshire 

classes  for  calves.  Also  Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  bulls  and  female 
c  1  as  s  es 

Other  judging:  Sheep  (Sheep  and  Swine 
Bldg.).  Horse  Pulling  Contest— pairs  3,000- 
3,400  lbs. — grandstand. 

Style  Shows— (’til  6  p.m.)  Women’s 

Bldg. 

7:00  p.m. — Horse  Show— Coliseum. 

Fly  and  Bait  Casting — Men’s  Novice 
Class — Lagoon. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers,  in  front  of 
grandstand. 

Dairy  Day,  Sept.  8 

9:00  a.m.— Cattle  Judging  in  Coliseum: 
(’til  noon) — Dairy  Division — Holstein  Cow 
Classes ;  Ayrshire  bull  and  cow  classes ; 
4-H  and  FFA  Jersey  classes. 

Also  Beef  Division — 4-H  and  FFA  Here¬ 
ford  and  Aberdeen-Angus  classes;  Here¬ 
ford  Classes.  Other  judging:  Draft  Hors¬ 
es  (Horse  Bldg.)  ;  Sheep  (Sheep  and  Swine 
Bldg.);  Rabbits,  Egg  and  Meat  Produc¬ 
tion;  Poultry,  Turkeys  (Poultry  Bldg.) 

10:00  a.m.— Horse  Pulling  Contest — 3,400 
lbs.  and  over— grandstand. 

Women’s  Organization  Day  Workshop- 
Women’s  Bldg. 

12  :00  noon— Flower  judging— Horticul¬ 
tural  Bldg. 

12:30  p.m.— Women’s  Organization  Day 
Luncheon,  Presentation  of  Fair  Commun¬ 
ity  Service  Awards— Women’s  Bldg. 

1  ;00  p.m.— Cattle  Judging— Coliseum. 

Dairy  Division:  Holstein  Cow  Classes; 
Ayrshire  bull  and  cow  classes,  Jersey 
classes,  4-H  and  FFA  Jersey  classes;  also 
Beef  Division— Hereford  classes.  Judging: 
Sheep  (Sheep  and  Swine  Bldg.).  Horse 
Pulling  Contest — all  classes,  grandstand. 

Style  Shows— (’til  6  p.m.)— Women’s 

Bldg. 

7:00  p.m.— Fly  and  Bait  Casting— Men’s 
Novice  Class  at  Lagoon. 

8:00  p.m. — “Frontier  Days” — Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — grandstand. 

Governor's  Day,  Sept.  9 

9:00  a.m.— Cattle  Judging  in  Coliseum: 
(’til  noon).  Dairy  Division — Jersey  classes 
and  Milking  Shorthorns.  Beef  Division— 
Aberdeen-Angus  classes;  all  steer  classes. 

Other  judging:  Draft  horses  (Horse 
Bldg.). 

11:00  a.m. — Governor’s  speech — Empire 
Court. 

Cotton  Style  Show— Women’s  Bldg. 

12:30  p.m. — Governor’s  Luncheon  Pro¬ 
gram — Women’s  Bldg. 

1:00  p.m.— Cattle  Judging  in  Coliseum: 
(’til  5  p.m.).  Dairy  Division — Jersey  class¬ 
es  and  Milking  Shorthorns.  Beef  Division 
— Aberdeen-Angus  classes  ;  All  steer 

classes . 

Style  Shows— (’til  6  p.m.)— Women’s 

Bldg. 

1:30  p.m. — Start  of  100-mile  AAA  na¬ 
tional  championship  stock  car  races. 

2.00  p.m.— Start  of  Governor’s  tour  ot 
Fairgrounds. 

7:00  p.m.— Fly  and  Bait  Casting— Men  s 
Novice  Class — Lagoon. 

8:00  p.m. — “Frontier  Days” — Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — grandstand. 

Indian  Day,  Sept.  10 

9:00  a.m. — Championship  Livestock  on 
exhibit — Cattle  Bldg. 

11 :00  a.  m.  —Baptism  -  of  -  Indian  -  Mound 
Ceremonial — Indian  Village. 

Cotton  Style  Show— Women’s  Bldg. 

12:00  Noon— Six  Nations  Band — Indian 
.  Village.. y  Flower,  Judging— Horticultural 

Bldg.  >  .  „  , 

"  1:00  p.m. — Style  Shows — (’til  6  p.m.) 

Women’s  Bldg. 

5  Open  Class  Stock  Car  Races— grand¬ 
stand.  .  _ 

2:00  p.m. — “Frontier  Days’ — Coliseum. 

3:00  p.m. — Indian  Tribes  Adoption  of 
Blood  Brother  (Ambassador  of  France) 

Indian  Village.  . 

4:00  p.m. — Dance  of  Farewell  to  Blooa 

Brother — Indian  Village. 

7 :00  p.m. — Fly  and  Bait  Casting  Wo 
men’s  Novice  Class — Lagoon. 

8:00  p.m. — “Frontier  Days” — Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m. — Hell  Drivers — grandstand. 

Saturday,  Sept.  1 1 

10:00  a.m. — Flower  Judging — Horticul¬ 
tural  Bldg.  . 

11:00  a.m.— Cotton  Style  Show— Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg.  . 

12 :00  noon— Race  preliminaries  i  o 
Championship  100-mile  AAA  Auto  Race. 

Circus  and  aerial  acts — grandstand. 

1:00  p.m.— Fly  and  Bait  Casting— New 
York  State  Fair  Ladies’  and  Men’s  No¬ 
vice  Championships — Lagoon. 

1:30  p.m. — Time  trials  for  100-mile  Auto 

2:00  p.m. — “Frontier  Days” — Coliseum. 

3:00  p.m.— 100-mile  AAA-Sanctioned  Na¬ 
tional  Championship  Auto  Race. 

Cotton  Style  Shows  (’til  5  p.m.)  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

8:00  p.m.— “Frontier  Days” — Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m.— Hell  Drivers— grandstand. 
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CONGRESS  APPROVES  FLEXIBLE  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

BY  A  VOTE  of  62  to  28  the  Senate  on  August  10  approved  a  bill  calling 
for  flexible  supports  from  82i/2  to  90%  of  parity  on  basic  commodities 
— corn,  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts  and  rye.  This  action  coincided  with  a  bill 
already  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  rejected  amendments  to  put  mandatory  supports  on  small 
grains  at  a  level  between  75  and  90%  of  parity  and  to  support  live  beef 
cattle  at  80%  parity.  They  approved  an  amendment  making  potatoes  elig¬ 
ible  for  price  supports  at  0  to  90%  of  parity  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  No  amendment  was  included  to  increase  supports 
on  dairy  products  above  75%  of  parity;  House  bill  put  dairy  supports 
at  80%. 

The  entire  farm  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  has  minor  differences  from 
the  House  bill  which  will  be  ironed  out  in  conference.  But  in  view  of  defi¬ 
nite  votes  in  both  houses  there  is  no  doubt  that  flexible  parity  on  basic 
commodities  will  be  in  the  final  bill  and  that  it  will  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

.  .# 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  DOWN:  For  the  fiscal  year  re- 

cently  ended,  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration’s  Estimate  of  government  expense  was  $78.6  billion.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  estimate  was  $70.9  billion  and  actual  spending  was  $67.6  bil¬ 
lion.  All  government  departments  have  been  ordered  to  scale  down  budgets  for 
the  1956  fiscal  year.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  government  is  doing  many 
things  which  could  better  be  done  by  private  industry  or  even  by  individuals, 
and  that  tax  reductions  still  leave  the  budget  unbalanced. 

DROUGHT:  In  six  western  states,  185  counties  (perhaps  more  by  the 
time  you  read  this)  have  been  named  as  drought  disaster 
areas.  Again  this  year  subsidized  feed  (government-owned)  will  be  provided 
at  low  prices  but  will  be  distributed  by  feed  dealers.  Hay  will  also  be  brought 
in  and  distributed,  and  extra  credit  to  the  amount  of  $15  million  is  also  being 
provided. 


Nation-wide,  2%  more  chickens  were  raised  on  farms  this 
year  than  last.  Only  region  to  show  decrease  was  in  North 


POULTRY: 

Atlantic  States  where  numbers  were  3%  less;  in  New  York  State,  7%  less. 
Laying  hens  next  January  1  are  expected  to  outnumber  January  1,  ’54  numbers 
by  several  per  cent.  During  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  New  York  poultry- 
men  received  13%  less  money  for  eggs  than  for  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 
Feed  prices  averaged  about  the  same. 

BROILERS:  Recent  Broiler  Industry  Advisory  Conference  at  Washington 
■  opposed  price  supports  for  broilers  as  well  as  any  surplus 
removal  program. 

“Unsound  credit  practices  are  partly  responsible  for  rapid  expansion,”  re¬ 
ported  the  conference,  adding  that,  “credit  to  broiler  growers  should  be  provided 
in  a  way  to  give  an  incentive  to  improve  quality  and  efficiency  of  production.” 

ADVERTISING:  Food  producers  have  been  notoriously  hard  to  sell 

on  benefits  of  advertising.  Nevertheless,  more  ad¬ 
vertising  by  fazmers  is  ahead.  Already  the  results  from  advertising  apples, 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  potatoes  ai*e  considerable.  The  problem  ahead  is  not, 
‘Shall  we  advertise?”  but  rather,  “How  shall  we  advertise?” 

Organizations  like  Apple  Institutes,  Milk  for  Health,  and  The  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board  deserve  the  financial  support  of  the  producer.  It  is  good 
business.  —Hugh  Cosline 
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ITH  all  them  high-falutin’ 
ways  they’ve  got  of  feed¬ 
ing  stock  these  days,  you’ve  got 
to  be  a  scientist  to  even  get  a 
partial  gist  of  just  how  you’re 
supposed  to  feed  to  give  them 
critters  what  they  need.  Mir- 
andy  l-eads  each  magazine  and 
quotes  to  me  the  stuff  she’s 
seen  about  what  wonder  drugs 
will  do  and  how  your  hogs  need 
hormones  too.  It  says  right 
here,  she  says,  that  we  can’t 
operate  efficiently  unless  we 
spend  some  extra  cents  to  feed 
the  right  trace  elements;  and 
if  some  vitamin  ain’t  there, 
we’ll  surely  lose  our  shirts  for 
fair. 

For  one,  I’ll  never  buy  an 
ounce  of  something  I  cannot 
pz’onounce;  it’s  much  too  late 
in  life  for  me  to  take  a  course 
in  chemistry,  and  I  don’t  need 


no  cap  and  gown  to  fork  a  little  silage  down.  I’ll  grant  that  neighbor  does 
appear  to  get  more  pounds  of  beef  per  steer;  those  pigs  of  his,  I  will  admit, 
outweigh  my  razorbacks  a  bit.  It’s  mostly  luck,  quite  probably,  but  even  if 
it  ain’t  I  see  no  sense  in  all  that  extra  strain  that  science  puts  upon  his 
brain,  ’cause  it  don’t  take  a  Ph.  D.  to  slop  a  bunch  of  hogs,  by  gee. 


CORN  and  HAY  ELEVATOR 

24  FT.  $235  32  FT.  $290  40  FT.  $340 

V 

WITH  CARRIAGE  AND  WINCH 

.  FULL  20 y4  INCH  WIDE 
STEEL  TROUGH 
.  COUNTER -BALANCED 
Curved  Pan  Feeder  Trough 

PRICES 
F.O.B. 
FACTORY 
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WORLD  S  LARGEST  SELLING  AUGER  GRAIN  LOADERS 


MOVES 

25 

BUSHELS 

PER 

MINUTE 


34  FT.  $245  27  FT.  $169  21  FT.  $139  16  FT.  $69  F.O.B. 
41  FT.  $295  21  FT.  $139  27  FT.  $169  21  FT.  $89  FACTORY 


HAND 

AUGER 

1 1  FT.  $19.50 


16  FT. 
21  FT. 

F.  O.  B. 


$24.50 

$29.50 

FACTORY 


MAYRATH 


MONMOUTH,  ILL. 


DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 


GILSON 

FARM 
MIXERS 


Gilson  farm  mixers  are 
quality  built  for  de¬ 
pendable  performanct 
whether  mixing  concrete. 
Model  2-T-SW  inoculating  seeds  or 
Equipped  for  electric  washing  root  crops, 
motor  mounting. 

GILSON  BROS.  CO. 

FREDONIA,  WISCONSIN 
See  this  equipment  at 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 


WORKS 

FROM 

TRACTOR 

SEAT- 

FULLY 

AUTOMATIC 


E-Z  POST-HOLE  DIGGER 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  for  John  Deere  A,  B.  G. 
50.  60— Case  “VAC”.  Allis  Chalmers  “WD” — 
Ford —  Ferguson  —  International  Harvester  H  &  M 
and  other  tractors.  Easy  to  mount — fully  automatic, 
no  ropes,  no  winches — list  price  $131.00  to  $145.00 
F.O.B.  Factory.  Write  for  details. 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Downington,  Pa.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Waterville,  Maine 
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LILLISTON 
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Some  On 

Winter  Wheat  and  Barley 

By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


All-Purpose  ROTARY  CUTTER 


CUTS  STALKS 


CLEARS  LAND 


MOWS  PASTURES 


With  a  Roto-Speed  you  can 
do  the  big  jobs  quick,  little 
jobs  quicker.  Put  your  tractor 
in  low  gear,  go  into  your 
thickest  tangle  of  brush  and 
vines  with  this  rugged  brute — 
then  look  at  the  clean  swath 
behind  you!  Roto-Speed’s  mas¬ 
sive  blades  not  only  cut  clean, 
they  also  chop  and  shred 
stalks,  etc.,  into  small  frag¬ 
ments  to  create  a  fine  mulch 
and  humus  for  your  soil. 


Or,  for  quick  stalk  cutting 
or  pasture  clipping,  step  up 
your  tractor  speed.  Get  the 
job  done  in  a  hurry!  Besides 
saving  time,  you  will  save 
yourself  the  bother  and  cost 
of  sharpening,  the  worry  of 
breakdowns. 

See  the  Roto-Speed!  You’ll 
find  all  the  features  which 
mean  top  value,  superior  per¬ 
formance.  There’s  a  Roto- 
Speed  for  your  tractor.  7-foot 
model  for  regular  hitch,  5-foot 
model  for  either  three-point 
or  regular  hitch. 


For  Free  Literature  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  write 

LILLISTON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY  GEORGIA 

SEE  the  ROTO-SPEED  at  the  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  Exhibit 


More  and  more,  the  farmer  looks 
for  this  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Clods  thoroughly  pulverized,  the 
field  completely  levelled,  every  inch 
of  ground  a  perfect  mulch. 

This  is  the  seed  bed  you  can  expect 
with  the 

NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 
SMOOTHING  HARROW 

NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 

MFG.C0.,  Pepin,  Wisconsin 


CHAIN 

HARROWS 


IMPROVE  PASTURE  LANDS 

For  Dairy  and  Stock  Farmers  to 
spread  droppings  and  break  clods, 
thereby  stimulating  growth  resulting 
in  improved  pasture  lands. 

See  these  Harrows  at  the 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  to.,  INC. 

Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPT.  4-11 


SUITE  FMR 


Saluting  New  York’s  I'/i  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 


T 


OO  much  wheat  appears  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
U.S.A.  Consequently  many 
farmers  in  the  Northeast,  (we 
don’t  know  whether  many  or  most  is 
the  correct  term),  must  reduce  their 
acreage  again  this  fall.  At  the  present 
time  it  appears  doubtful  if  they  will  be 
permitted  to  grow  winter  barley  on  the 
acreage  they  must  take  out  of  wheat. 
No  doubt  by  the  time  this  is  read,  the 
regulations  and  allotments  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  known. 


Looking  at  the  situation  purely  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  agronomist,  and 
ignoring  other  factors,  we  dislike  to  see 
the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  barley 
restricted.  These  grains,  on  the  soils 
and  in  the  climatic  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east  to  which  they  are  adapted,  usually 
yield  more  feed  units  per  acre  than 
spring-sown  oats.  They  also  protect  the 
land  against  serious  erosion  over  the 
winter.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
winter  cover  crop  whether  harvested 
for  grain  or  plowed  under  for  green 
manure. 


New  VarlH  v 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  that  is 
brand  new  in  the  production  of  winter 
wheat  and  barley.  Many  farmers, 
though,  will  wish  to  try  out  the  new 
Hudson  winter  barley  recently  released 
by  Cornell.  This  is  considerably  more 
winter-hardy  than  Wong,  and  also 
higher  yielding  under  New  York  State 
conditions. 

But  it  is  not  as  winter-hardy  as  the 
wheat  varieties  presently  being  grown 
in  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Hudson  has  a  very  stiff  straw 
and  also  barbed  awns.  Some  may  object 
to  the  awns  but  these  are  not  as  ob¬ 
jectionable,  in  these  days  where  most 
harvesting  is  with  a  combine,  as  they 
used  to  be. 

Genesee  wheat  is  still  new  although  a 
substantial  acreage  was  harvested  this 
past  season.  It  is  a  soft  white  wheat 
yielding  somewhat  more  in  experimen¬ 
tal  trials  than  Cornell  595  and  Yorkwin. 
It  does  not  have  quite  as  stiff  straw  as 
595  but  is  very  resistant  to  shattering. 

In  the  soft  red  wheats  we  have  a 
comparative  newcomer  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  Pennoll  that  has  performed 
very  well  in  Pennsylvania  tests.  There 
is  also  Thorne  which  has  been  widely 
grown  in  the  soft  red  wheat  areas  for 
several  years.  It  is  usual  practice,  es¬ 
pecially  if  one  wishes  to  sell  wheat,  to 
grow  a  white  variety  in  the  white 
wheat  areas  and  a  red  variety  in  the 
red  areas.  Handling  both  red  and  white 
wheats  at  the  same  winter  elevator  is  a 
problem. 

Fertilization 

Whether  you  grow  10  acres  of  winter 
grain  or  100  it  is  still  good  business  to 
do  everything  within  reason  to  obtain 
high  yields.  If  a  wise  selection  of  va¬ 
riety  and  land  has  been  made,  adequate 
fertilization  will  be  profitable.  In  fact, 


I 


Pioneered  by  Cobey  —  the  country’s  largest  manu-  ANOTHER 
facturer  of  P.T.O.  Spreaders  —  and  today  unequalled 
for  utility  and  performance  ...  a  combination  spread¬ 
er  and  forage  wagon  in  one  unit.  Spreader  comes  in 
three  sizes:  100,  130,  and  150  bu.  capacities. 


>THER  / 

CokM 


COBEY  SPREADER  -  SELF  UNLOADING  WAGON 

1  does  the  work  of  2. 

Spreader  easily  converted  to  Self-Unloading  Forage  Wagon. 


SYSTEM 
'  UNIT 


See  This  Spreader  at  the  Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO. 


The  Most  Copied  SPREADER  on  the  Market! 


it  is  about  the  only  “variable”  after  va¬ 
riety  and  field  have  been  chosen.  Seed, 
taxes,  labor  and  machinery  costs  will  be 
the  same  irrespective  of  yield. 

Recommendations  over  the  Northeast 
generally  call  for  about  300  to  500 
pounds  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  such  as 
6-12-6  or  5-10-10  drilled  with  the  seed. 
If  5-10-10  is  the  selected  analysis  it 
should  be  remembered  that  8-16-16  may 
often  be  substituted  at  some  saving  in 
cost.  In  calculating  fertilizing  value, 
figure  the  cost  of  250  pounds  of  8-16-16 
as  equal  to  400  of  5-10-10. 

Somewhere  between  20  and  25  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre  is  all  that  it 
is  profitable  to  apply  in  the  fall.  This 
nitrogen  usually  is  best  applied  in  the 
mixed  fertilizer.  If  you  are  using  a  5- 
10-10  this  quantity  will  be  supplied  by 
400  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  In  a  6-12-6 
from  333  to  417  pounds  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Top  Dressing 

The  remainder  of  the  nitrogen  is  best 
applied  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  spring. 
The  usual  recommendation  is  100 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  equiva¬ 
lent  per  acre  in  early  spring. 

While  there  is  nothing  new  on  the 
subject  of  planting  time,  it  is  probably 
well  to  review  it  since  it  has  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  yields  and  since 
many  may  be  trying  winter  barley  for 
the  first  time.  In  most  areas  where 
wheat  is  grown,  it  is  probably  best  to 
wait  until  the  start  of  the  Hessian  fly 
free  period  for  wheat.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  fly  free  date  varies 
with  elevation  as  well  as  from  north  to 
south.  County  agricultural  agents  us¬ 
ually  announce  these  dates.  At  high  ele¬ 
vations  where  wheat  is  being  sown  on 
questionable  ground  it  is  often  advis¬ 
able  to  plant  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  fly  free  date. 

Winter  barley  definitely  should  be 
sown  earlier  than  wheat.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  near  the  northern  limits  of 
its  use.  For  instance  if  the  recommend¬ 
ed  date  to  begin  sowing  wheat  is  Sept. 
15,  winter  barley  should  be  in  by  Sept. 
5,  if  the  date  for  wheat  is  Oct.  1  then 
the  time  for  barley  is  Sept.  20.,  etc. 

Pasturing  Winter  Grains 

From  time  to  time,  considerable  in¬ 
terest  develops  in  the  pasturing  of  win¬ 
ter  grains.  Rye  is  preferred  where  for¬ 
age  is  the  chief  objective.  Balbo  rye  is 
the  recommended  variety  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Northeast.  Dairymen 
hurt  by  the  drought  might  well  con¬ 
sider  putting  in  some  winter  rye  for 
fall  and  spring  pasture. 

Experiments  in  New  Jersey  have 
shown  that  winter  wheat  can  be  grazed 
with  discretion  in  fall  and  spring  with¬ 
out  reducing  grain  yields.  In  fact,  on 
fertile  land,  grain  yields  have  been 
somewhat  higher  with  less  lodging  than 
with  ungrazed  wheat.  Wheat  actually 
produced  a  ton  of  forage  (dry  basis) 
per  acre  in  their  trials.  This  means 
three  to  four  tons  of  green  pasture.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  north  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  sound,  but  if  one  is  hard  up  for 
feed  it  might  be  worth  a  trial  in  central 
and  western  New  York  providing  the 
level  of  soil  fertility  was  high  and  the 
drainage  good. 

—  A. a.  — 

Delaware  DHIA  records  reveal  that 
the  average  cow  in  the  testing  program 
earns  her  owner  from  $160  to  $190 
more  per  year  than  does  the  average 
cow  in  the  state.  The  records  show  that 
higher  producing  cows  give  greater  re¬ 
turns.  They  show  that  a  cow  calving 
every  12  or  13  months  returns  more 
money  in  a  lifetime  than  does  one  with 
10  or  15  month  intervals. 
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Donald  Putnam  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  and  one  of  his  prize-winning  Ayrshires. 


'Dainty  S&owmcut 


“Champs”  Still  Going 


By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist 


CONTESTS  in  fitting  and  showing 
cattle  were  started  at  the  1927 
State  Fair  and  have  been  continued 
ever  since  then,  except  for  the  war- 
period  when  the  Fair  recessed.  In  this 
type  of  competition  boys  and  girls  are 
judged  on  their  ability  to  prepare  and 
present  their  cattle  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  look  attractive  to  the 
official  judge,  the  ringside  and  to  pros¬ 
pective  buyers. 


Pitting  implies  attractiveness,  and 
with  cattle,  it  involves  good  feeding 
and  management  from  the  start  of  4-H 
projects,  coupled  with  some,  special 
training,  posing,  cleaning,  clipping  and 
polishing  for  a  few  weeks  before  show 
day. 


In  the  selection  of  a  grand  champion 
showman,  separate  breed  contests  are 
conducted  each  year  among  the  exhib¬ 
itors  of  the  six  major  breeds.  Then 
each  of  the  breed  winners  compete  for 
the  all-breed  award  or  grand  cham¬ 
pionship.  Space  in  this  review  will  not 
permit  listing  the  names  of  each  breed 
winner  by  years,  therefore  only  the 
names  of  the  grand  champions,  all 
breeds  competing,  are  given  below  with 
the  breed  of  cattle  exhibited. 


1927 
'  928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 
185S 
1959 
1940 


Wendell  Wicks,  Oxbow,  Jefferson 
County,  Ayrshire. 

Richard  Goodwin,  Guilford,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  Brown  Swiss. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Gouverneur,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  Ayrshire. 
Donald  Sheldon,  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  County,  Guernsey. 
Charles  Bump,  Cambridge, 
Washington  County,  Holstein. 
Janet  Armstrong,  Ogdensburg, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  Jersey. 
Cecil  Cairns,  (deceased),  S.  Kort- 
right,  Delaware  County,  Guern¬ 
sey. 

Roscoe  Owens,  Guilford,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  Brown  Swiss. 
Willard  Gould,  South  Kortright, 
Delaware  County,  Ayrshire. 
Edgar  Jennings,  East  Durham, 
Greene  County,  Jersey. 

Thomas  Rich,  Hobart,  Delaware 
County,  Jersey. 

Ralph  Gould,  South  Kortright, 
Delaware  County,  Ayrshire. 
Douglas  Thompson,  Walton,  Del¬ 
aware  County,  Jersey. 

Winford  Cheesman,  Ellenburg 
Depot,  Clinton  County,  Ayrshire. 


1941  Richard  Rees,  Fillmore,  Allegany 
County,  Holstein. 

1942  Edgar  Chapman,  Conewango  Val¬ 
ley,  Chautauqua  County,  Guern¬ 
sey. 

1943-47  State  contests  were  not  held. 

1948  Jane  Robens,  Poland,  Herkimer 
County,  Holstein. 

1949  Oscar  King,  Bangor,  Franklin 
County,  Holstein. 

1950  Jerry  Coyne,  Avon,  Livingston 
County,  Holstein. 

1951  Hilda  Sauer,  Kyserike,  Ulster 
County,  Holstein. 

1952  Henry  Thomas,  Jr.,  Cortland, 
Cortland  County,  Guernsey. 

1953  Eugene  Johannes,  Belmont,  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  Jersey. 

Of  special  interest  concerning  this 
group  of  winners  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  have  repeated  in  many  other- 
ways.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  outstand¬ 
ing  breeders  of  purebred  cattle  today. 
They  have  remained  active  in  4-H  work 
as  leaders  and  several  of  them  have 
sons  or  daughters  who  are  attaining  a 
similar  degree  of  success  in  4-H  ac¬ 
tivities.  One  good  example  of  this  is 
the  recent  accomplishment  of  Donald 
Putnam  of  Gouverneur,  son  of  Herbert 
Putnam,  the  1929  winner.  Donald  Put¬ 
nam  was  the  1953  champion  Ayrshire 
showman  at  Syracuse.  He  exhibited 
the  champion  4-H  Ayrshire  female,  a 
4  year  old  which  also  placed  first  in 
the  open  class. 

Since  1927,  nearly  4,000  boys  and 
girls  have  entered  State  4-H  showman¬ 
ship  competition  and  ten  times  this 
number  have  received  some  instruction 
in  training  and  brushing-up  their  cattle 
for  local  and  county  shows  and  sales. 
Only  a  small  per  cent  of  this  group 
have  won  recognition  in  showmanship 
but  most  of  them  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  art  of  participating. 
The  important  consideration  has  not 
been  so  much  the  holding  of  the  State 
contest  but  rather  the  use  which  it  has 
served  in  getting  boys  and  gills  to  give 
their  cattle  a  better  opportunity. 

Fitting  and  showing  is  not  a  one  day 
event.  Rather  it  is  a  day-in  and  day- 
out  job.  Clean,  well-gi’own,  short  - 
haii'ed,  thrifty  looking  cattle  are  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eye  and  make  for 
good  advertising  whether  in  the  barn 
or  fields  at  home  or  in  show  and  sale 
ring  elsewhei’e. 


improved  rotary  tillage 


for  farms — 

TRAILING  ROTAVATOR 


for  higher  yields 

More  professional  growers  buy 
Howard  Rotavalors  than  all  other 
makes  of  rotary  tillers  combined  ! 


Designed  for  general  farm  applica¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  attached  to  any 
tractor  of  30  hp  or  more  with  power 
take-off.  Available  in  50",  60",  70" 
and  72"  cutting  widths. 


Rotavation  breaks,  loosens  and  aerates  the 
soil  with  a  hoe-like  action  .  .  .  returns  the 
finer  particles  beneath  a  crumbly,  protective 
topsoil.  It  mixes  organic  matter  evenly 
throughout  the  soil  aixd  creates  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  moisture  absorption,  aeration  and 


erosion-resistance ! 


•  Never  over-tills  .  .  .  never  beats  the  soil 
to  powder 

•  Positive  depth  control  for  all  conditions  and 
terrain 

•  Prepares  grass  sod  quickly  for  replanting 

•  Rugged  construction  outlasts  and  outperforms 
all  other  equipment 


for  nurseries— 

ROTAVATOR  GEM 

A  smaller  model  for  commercial  use 
—  the  most  popular  rotary  tiller  in 
the  world.  Self-propelled  with  11  or 
15  hp.  Available  in  18",  20",  24" 
and  30"  cutting  widths.  Smaller 
‘'Bantam"  model  available  in  10” 
and  14"  widths  with  Kohler,  Clinton 
or  Briggs  &  Stratton  engine. 


for  gardens — 

ROTAVATOR  BULLDOG 

A  small,  sturdy  Rotavator  for  ''pro¬ 
fessional"  cultivation  on  smaller 
plots.  Self-propelled  with  2’/j  hp 
Briggs  &  Stratton  engine.  Adjustable 
to  10",  14"  and  17"  cutting  widths. 


THE  HOWARD 


ROTAVATOR 


HOWARD  ROTAVATOR  CO. 
Box  38,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
241  Loomis  Ave., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 


Use  your  tractor 

the  year  'round. 


use  hlackhawk  Half-Tracks 


MORE  TRACTION  Positive  traction  in  mud, 
snow,  sand  or  any  soil.  Reduces  tire  slippage 
and  increases  drawbar  pull. 

MORE  FLOTATION  Provides  flotation  in 

light  soils,  wet,  loose  ground  and  snow.  No 
bogging  down  in  soft  going. 

MORE  STABILITY  Assures  stability  and 
pulling  power  on  hillsides,  rough  terrain, 
rocky  soils. 


AVAILABLE 

FOR: 

INTERNATIONAL 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

FORDSON-MAJOR 

FERGUSON 

FORD 

CASE 

JOHN  DEERE 
OLIVER 

MASSEY-HARRIS 


See  This  Equipment  On  Display  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit 


ARPS  CORPORATION  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  BETTER  FARMS,  BETTER  INDUSTRIES  SINCE  1920 
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field  replacements 
easy  with  Belt’s 
new  ALL-BOLTED 

HARVEST- 
KANPUR 


Belt’s  3  new  portable 
elevators  are  strong, 
lightweight, 

all-aluminum  .  .  1  _ 

serviceable  on-the-spot!  ___ 
Easy  field  replacement  of  acci¬ 
dentally  damaged  part  or  parts  worn 
after  long  usage.  Less  down¬ 
time,  more  chores  handled 
year  ’round.  Chain 
or  rubber-belt  models. 
Lengths  1 6'  to  28'. 


MODEL 

60C 


Write  today 
for  details. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

84  STAHL  ROAD  ORIENT,  OHIO 

Demonstrated  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  by 

The  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

Court  Street  Road  —  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York 


In  feedlots,  on  stubble-covered  fields  or  in  haul¬ 
ing  heavy  loads  through  snow  where  tires  alone 
don’t  get  enough  'bite,’  these  LLOYD  Double- 
Grip  Tractor  Tire  Chains  give  you  increased  trac¬ 
tion —  more  pull  —  with  some  tractors  enough  to 
pull  an  extra  plow. 

They’re  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off — The  LLOYD 
fastener  gives  you  more  leverage. 


The  Patented  LLOYD  Double- 
Grip  Cross  Chain  arrangement 
holds  cross  chains  on  top  of  the 
tires.  So  the  chain,  not  the  tire, 
carries  the  weight.  Cross 
chains  are  self-cleaning. 
Available  in  all  regular  sizes 
to  fit  largest  size  treads. 


See  the  LLOYD 

DOUBLE-GRIP 

Farm  Tractor 
TIRE  CHAINS 


at  the 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY  OUTDOOR 
MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

LLOYD  CHAIN 
Manufacturing  Co. 

MARYVILLE,  MISSOURI 


stffeotfet  ‘Product  to-  Oncsiea&e 


MILK  CONSUMPTION 


By  GEORGE  R.  METCALF 

New  York  State  Senator 


ESPITE  the  recent  exhortation 
of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  to  ‘make  Ameri¬ 
cans  thirsty — thirsty  for  milk’, 
the  production  of  surplus  milk  con¬ 
tinues.  / 

Figures  emanating  from  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  put  the  estimated 
June  surplus  in  New  York  State  alone 
at  approximately  225  million  quarts. 
At  the  same  time,  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  is  dropping.  It  has  shown  a  de¬ 
cline  each  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  has  fallen  from  1.161  pints 
a  person  per  day  in  1945  to  1.011  pints 
at  the  end  of  1953.  In  New  York  City, 
the  decline  per  capita  since  1945  is  15 
per  cent. 

The  problem  of  milk  producers  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
same  period  carbonated  beverages,  al¬ 
coholic  liquors,  coffee,  tea,  and  choco¬ 
late  drinks  have  prospered  immensely. 

Even  a  small  upturn  in  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  would  work  wonders.  The 
industry  believes  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  consumption  could  solve  the  problem. 

Under  present  circumstances,  no 
more  than  50  to  55  per  cent  of  all  milk 
produced  is  marketed  in  fluid  form. 
The  resulting  surplus  goes  into  manu¬ 
facturing  channels  for  use  as  ice 
cream,  cheese,  butter,  evaporated  milk, 
and  milk  powder. 

The  northeastern  daily  farmer  is 
thereby  forced  to  compete  with  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  in  other  states  and 
receives  a  price  50  per  cent  lower  than 
what  he  gets  for  fluid  milk. 

Milk  experts  are  worried  by  their  in¬ 
ability  to  convince  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
drinking  milk.  Nutritionists  say  that 
the  element  most  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  any  American’s  diet  is  calcium 
which  is  needed  mainly  for  building 
strong  bones  and  teeth. 

Milk  is  the  prime  food  source  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  in  addition  supplies  protein, 
riboflavin,  and  other  elements  which 
keep  our  bodies  healthy.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Mayo,  of  the  Mayo  clinic,  has  point¬ 
ed  out  that  milk,  considering  its  cost 
per  pound,  provides  more  food  for  the 
money  than  any  other  food  material 
available. 


fied  skim  milk’  and  promote  greater 
milk  consumption  instead  of  seeking 
subsidies  or  hand-outs  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Under  the  Metcalf-Sadler  bill,  the 
distributor  would  have  added  2,000 
vitamin  A  units  and  400  vitamin  D 
units  per  quart  to  regular  skim  milk 
plus  milk  solids  to  make  it  more  palat¬ 
able  and  increase  its  nutritional  value, 
while  restricting  the  weight-producing 
butterfat  content  to  one-half  of  one 
per  cent. 

More  Money  for  Profiteers 

At  present,  by  order  of  the  Federal 
Marketing  Order,  milk  which  is  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  contributes  only  30  to 
40  cents  per  hundredweight  to  the  pool 
price  of  the  New  York  dairy  farmer. 
Whatever  amounts  of  skim  could  be 
fortified  and  sold  as  ‘modified  skim’ 
would  produce  revenue  of  $1.10  to  $1.30 
per  hundredweight.  Through  handling 
the  excess  in  this  manner,  the  dairy¬ 
man  would  receive  a  higher  blend  price. 

The  experience  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
during  the  past  three  years,  as  shown 
by  the  two  tables  below,  are  worth 
your  study. 

The  first  table  indicates  that  the 
rather  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
sale  of  modified  skim  milk  did  not  re¬ 
duce  the  sale  of  fluid  whole  milk  and 
that  while  it  did  reduce  the  sale  of  reg¬ 
ular  skim  milk,  that  too  is  almost  back 
to  its  1951  figure. 

The  second  table  which  is  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  June  this  year  with  June,  1951 
shows  that  the  sales  of  fluid  whole  milk 
have  increased  at  the  same  time  that 
the  sales  of  other  dairy  products  have 
been  increasing. 

Packaged  Sales  of  Fluid  Whole  Milk,  Regular 
Skim  Milk  and  Modified  Skim  Milk,  January 
to  June,  1951-1954,  Federal  Order  41,  Chicago, 
111.  _ 

January  to  Fluid  Regular  Modified 

June  period  Whole  Milk  Skim  Milk  Skim  Milk 
— million  pounds — 

1951  867.5  9.6  — — 

1952  898.4  6.0  12.8 

1953  903.5  7.4  16.0 

1954  _ 943.3 _ 8J5 _ 20.0 

Source:  Chicago  Federal  Milk  Order  Report¬ 
er  No.  41. 

#  *  * 

Comparison  of  Packaged  Sales  of  Class  I  Milk 
and  Skim  Milk  Items,  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  1951 
and  June  1954. 


Milk  I\ol  Fattening 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  women  in 
America  have  been  advised  to  reduce, 
and  unfortunately  they  tend  to  remove 
milk  from  their  diet.  Surveys  show 
that  97  per  cent  of  those  who  do  not 
drink  milk  are  over  21  years  of  age. 

A  further  factor  holding  back  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  arises  from 
differences  in  earning  power.  A  survey 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  shows 
families  with  incomes  under  $2,000  ave¬ 
rage  a  weekly  consumption  of  13.7 
quarts  of  milk  (in  fluid  form,  ice  cream 
and  cheese)  while  families  of  the  same 
size  with  incomes  over  $5,000  average 
18.23  quarts. 

Actually,  there  is  no  reason  why 
America,  with  all  its  wealth,  should 
consume  less  dairy  products  than 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Norway  do. 
Iceland  in  particular  is  a  land  of  high 
milk  consumption.  According  to  the 
latest  figures  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  for 
1948-49,  the  average  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  is  390  kilograms  compared  to  289 
in  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  the  Drumm 
Committee  on  Imitation  Food  Products 
and  Problems  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
adopt  a  program  for  the  dairyman 
which  would  permit  the  sale  of  ‘modi- 


Class  1  June 

1951 

June  1954 

Product  M  illion  lbs. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Million  lbs. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Fluid  Whole 

Milk  143.4 

93.8 

156.5 

91.8 

Buttermilk  3.9 

2.6 

5.2 

3.0 

Flavored  Milk  3.9 

2.6 

3.9 

2.3 

Plain  Skim 

Milk  1.6 

1.0 

1.5 

0.9 

Modified  Skim 

Milk 

— 

3.4 

2.0 

Total  152.8 

100.0 

170.5 

100.0 

Source:  Chicago  Federal  Milk  Order  Report¬ 
er  Number  41. 


The  program  of  adding  milk-solids 
to  food  products  is  not  revolutionary, 
according  to  Assemblyman  Sadler,  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  Buffalo  milk 
dealer.  “The  baking  industry  has  been 
adding  powdered  milk  solids  to  bread 
over  the  past  number  of  years  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  consumed.  Sausage  makers 
use  enormous  quantities  of  dry  milk  in 
their  manufacturing  processes.” 

New  York’s  Governor  Dewey  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  milk  experts 
to  formulate  a  campaign.  Private  in¬ 
dustry  is  willing  to  contribute  $600,000. 

The  adoption  of  legislation  permit¬ 
ting  the  sale  of  ‘modified  skim  milk’ 
would  constitute  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  It  would  increase  milk  con¬ 
sumption,  it  would  provide  additional 
income,  and  it  would  provide  one  more 
bulwark  in  the  dairyman’s  fight  to  rid 
the  indust^r  of  its  dependence  upon 
governmental  support. 


broadcast 

POWEI 
SEEDER 

fits  your 
Tractor -mounts  on  Drawbar 


sows  Clover,  Grass, 


Grain — spreads  Nitrates 


Seed  Easy  handles  Brome  and  all  other 
grasses,  legumes  and  small  grains  desir¬ 
able  for  broadcast  planting.  Spreads  all 
granular  commercial  fertilizers — ideal  for 
top  dressing  with  nitrates.  A  light,  sturdy, 
practical  machine;  quickly  attached  to 
tractor  and  connected  to  power  take-off. 
Proved  by  long  use  on  thousands  of  farms. 
Covers  10  to  25  acres  per  hour,  depend¬ 
ing  on  conditions.  Positive  agitator  and 
vibrating  gate  give  exact  control  over 
seeding  rate.  Highly  useful,  costs  little. 
Model  G-l,  26  q*.,  $38.50  •  Model  G-3,  3  bu.,  $48.50 
Model  G-3  with  Auxiliary  Hopper,  5  bu.  total,  $56.00 
(Prices  F.O.B.  Factory) 


On  display  at  the  Wpodhouse  Exhibit 
Eastern  States  Exposition 


GARBER  POWER  SEEDERS,  INC. 

Dept.  313  St.  Paris,  Ohio 


™E GLENCOE 
SUB-TILLER 


SAVES  RAINFALL  . . . 

BREAKS  HARDPAN . . . 

STOPS  RUN-OFF... 


GETS  MORE  YIELD 
FROM  ANY  FIELD! 

The  Glencoe  Sub-Tiller  goes  down  DEEP, 
through  the  old  plow-sole  and  hardpan, 
opening  the  sub-soil  to  absorb  moisture, 
leaving  a  protective  mulch  as  trash  cover. 
It  adjusts  to  shallower  depth  for  use  in 
fallowing  or  cultivating.  Spring-loaded 
teeth  ride  safely  over  buried  rocks.  In  8 
models  from  5’  thru  15’. 

SEE  THE  SUB-TILLER 
AT  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  EXHIBIT 

GLENCOE  MFG.  CO. 


DULLER  SAW  FRAME 

STU  DY-SIMPLE 
SAFE 

A  hard  job  made 
■  easy.  The  Boiler 
Saw  Frame  takes 
the  labor  out  or 
wood  sawing. 

Thousands  ot 
satisfied  users  say 
the  BULLERis 
the  best.  Quickly 
and  easily  at- 

„ _  -  tached  to  front 

end  (or  to  drawbar  on  tractors  having  1 
pulleys)  by  means  of  special  fittings,  intnv 
ally  designed  for  each  model.  *;01  ,hree 
transporting.  Three  tractor  models  and 
stationary  models.  Tilting  and  rolling 
types. 

See  the  BULLER  Saw  Frame  at  the 
J.  Si.  Woodhouse  Company  Outdoor 
Machinery  Exhibit. 

BULLER  MFG.  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Kansas 


t 
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HAH,  RAH  ROASTING  EARS! 


WE  AMERICANS  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  eat  corn  on  the  cob. 

If  a  psychologist  watched  you  eating  a  buttered  roasting  ear,  he  would 
know  immediately  what  kind  of  man  or  woman  you  are. 

When  chewing  on  an  ear  of  sweet  corn,  you  toss  aside  formal  table  man¬ 
ners;  you  operate  on  your  own  initiative.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
character  who  firmly  grasps  each  end  of  the  buttered  roasting  ear,  leans 
forward  with  his  face  nearly  touching  his  plate  and  flops  his  elbows  wildly 
while  eating.  This  is  the  jockey  type. 

Then  there  is  the  sucker-and-wheezer  who  pushes  his  face  right  into  the 
slippery  ear.  He  sounds  as  though  he’s  playing  a  harmonica.  The  sucker- 
and-wheezer  doesn’t  care  how  much  butter  he  smears  over  his  chin.  (So  far 
as  roasting  ear  etiquette  is  concerned,  this  man  rates  lowest  of  all.) 

You  all  recognize  the  nervous  or  old  maid  method.  The  spinster  holds  the 
roasting  ear  several  inches  from  her  face  while  she  bobs  her  head  at  it,  snip¬ 
ping  off  several  kernels  at  a  time  like  a  woodpecker  hammering  an  oak  post 
with  his  bill. 

There  is  a  small,  elite  class  of  people  who  try  to  raise  the  art  of  eating  a 
roasting  ear  to  a  higher  and  more  respectable  level.  They  buy  little  wooden 
handles  with  sharp  metal  points  which  they  shove  into  the  ends  of  roasting 
ears.  This  is  the  handle  bar  method.  By  taking  hold  of  the  handles,  they 
don’t  get  any  butter  on  their  fingers,  but  I  still  maintain  that  it  looks  silly 
to  eat  a  roasting  ear  like  riding  a  bicycle. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  than  chewing  one’s  way  back  and  forth 
across  a  hot  buttered  ear  of  corn.  I  am  a  “two-row”  chewer  myself.  (Eat¬ 
ing  two  rows  at  a  time  seems  best  suited  to  me.)  I’ve  always  felt  that  a  “one- 
row”  chewer  doesn’t  have  self-confidence— or  maybe  his  false  teeth  don’t  fit 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  respect  for  a  “three-row”  chewer,  the  oaf 
who  attacks  a  roasting  ear  as  though  he  were  fighting  it.  I 


How  Much  Grain  for  Cows  ? 


IT  IS  interesting  in  visiting  dairy 
farms  to  find  that  the  rate  of  grain 
feeding  varies  considerably  even  where 
other  conditions  seem  to  be  rather  simi¬ 
lar.  It  seems  logical  where  this  hap¬ 
pens  that  one  of  the  dairymen  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  bet.  Either  one  is  feeding  grain 
'too  heavily  for  profit  or  the  other  is 
feeding  too  little. 

Deciding  how  much  grain  to  feed, 
particularly  in  summer,  is  not  easy. 
The  decision  would  certainly  come  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “farm  management” 
-  and  the  right  answer  is  worth  money 
to  the  dairyman.  Although  the  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  answered  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  figures,  there  are  a  number  of 
rules  which  should  help  in  reaching  a 
decision. 

1.  The  dairyman  who  does  not  have 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Managing  Labor 

No.  5  of  a  Series 

As  a  farmer  you  have  two  labor- 
problems,  managing  your  own  work 
.  and  that  of  the  men  you  hire. 

It’s  easier  to  “go  easy”  yourself  be¬ 
cause  you  aren’t  out  any  “cold  cash” 
but  a  farmer  who  doesn’t  work  effec¬ 
tively  for  reasonable  hours  is  unlikely 
to  get  ahead. 

Ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
your  work  on  a  farm  include: 

Having  enough  to  do  to  keep  busy. 

Doing  work  on  time. 

Using  power  rather  than  muscle. 

Keeping  equipment  repaired  and 
ready  to  go. 

When  you  hire  labor  you  take  a  risk 
of  loss  but  expect  to  make  profit. 
Therefore,  the  suggestions  above  also 
apply. 

Hired  men  prefer  to  work  on  a  farm 
that  is  well  managed  and  prosperous. 
They  will  be  more  contented  if  pro¬ 
vided  attractive  living  quarters  and 
liberal  privileges  such  as  milk,  fire 
wood,  eggs,  and  a  garden  spot.  A  good 
hired  man  becomes  more  valuable  as  he 
learns  your  business.  Keep  him. 


an  ample  supply  of  high-quality  rough- 
age  will  find  difficulty  in  making  a 
profit,  no  matter  how  much  grain  he 
feeds.  In  other  words,  the  first  rule  is 
to  grow  high-quality  roughage,  to  har¬ 
vest  it  so  as  to  maintain  its  quality, 
and  to  feed  it  to  the  limit  of  the  cows’ 
ability  to  consume  it. 

2.  The  comparative  price  of  feed  and 
grain  certainly  must  be  considered. 
When  the  price  of  milk  is  relatively 
high  and  cost  of  grain  is  relatively  low, 
it  pays  to  feed  heavily. 

But  this  statement  is  complicated  by 
two  facts :  First,  a  large  amount  of 
grain  is  home-grown;  second,  when  you 
consider  the  price  you  get  for  milk,  are 
you  going  to  think  of  the  actual  price 
per  cwt.  you  get  or  will  you  think  that 
any  additional  milk  you  produce  will  go 
into  surplus  and  therefore  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  price  you  get  for  all  your 
milk? 

A  considerable  number  of  farmers 
believe  that  some  dairymen  who  have 
recently  embarked  on  a  program  of 
improving  their  roughage  tend  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  grain  about  as  heavily  as 
they  did  when  the  roughage  was  poor 
in  quality.  In  other  words,  they  are 
feeding  grain  too  heavily  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  better  roughage. 

One  thing  is  sure,  with  top-quality 
roughage  it  seems  that  feeding  a  pound 
of  grain  for  each  3  pounds  of  milk  the 
year  around  is  uneconomical.  We  hear 
of  dairymen  who  feed  as  little  as  1 
pound  of  grain  for  every  6  pounds  of 
milk  or  more  the  year  around.  The 
chances  are  that  somewhere  between 
these  extremes  is  the  most  profitable 
feeding  level  for  your  dairy  and  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  study  on  locating  that 
point  will  certainly  pay  you  well. 

—  A. a.  — 

Ensiling  grasses  and  legumes  means 
more  feed  nutrients  saved  —  and  less 
bother  from  bad  weather. 

Alfalfa  loses  10  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  feed  value  when  it  is  put  up  in  fav¬ 
orable  weather.  And  a  50  per  cent  loss 
is  possible  in  field  curing  during  cloudy, 
rainy  weather. 


tvooiv  you 


strut  T0*}g 

mm 


Loaders  with  hand-operated  bucket  con¬ 
trols  do  half  the  work— you  do  the  rest! 
The  Super  Six  Hi-Boy  is  now  available 
with  a  hydraulic  cylinder  bucket  control. 
It  dumps  and  returns  the  bucket  hy¬ 
draulically  .  .  .  controls  speed  of  dump¬ 
ing  .  .  .  fingertip  effort  selects  position  of 
the  bucket  .  .  .  bucket  remains  in  any 
position  with  positive  hydraulic  lock. 
The  hydraulically  controlled  Hi-Boy 
costs  less  than  most  loaders  with  manual 
bucket  control.  Attachments  available 
include  Dozer  Blade  .  .  .  Snowscoop 
Attachment  .  .  .  Fork  and  Plate  .  .  .  Ma¬ 
terial  Bucket.  It’s  faster,  easier,  efficient! 
$349.50  F.O.B.  factory  —  with  a  small 
additional  charge  if  tractor  requires  ex¬ 
tra  hose  or  valves.  Write  for  Bulletin. 


You  shouldn't! 

You  don't 
Have  To  With 


Super  Six 


Super  Six 


MANUFACTURING,  INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS  12,  MINN. 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company  Exhibit 


SPREAD  ANY  FERTILIZER  IN  ANY  CONDITION 

WITHOUT  CLOGGING 


TODAY’S 

WAGON 

BUY! 


Widest  spreading  range 
— 40  to  8,000  lb.  per  acre 
Full  range  rate-of-feed  chart 
Removable  agitators  for  fast, 
thorough  cleaning 
Floating  agitator  shaft — car¬ 
ries  no  load 

Welded  heavy  steel  construc¬ 
tion — plate  reinforced 
Reversible  wheels  for  wider 
track 

Rear  implement  hitch 
Sizes  —  8  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft. 
Seeder  attachment  (optional) 


Mount  Vernon 
Model  315 


%•  Tilt  top  for  easy  load¬ 
'd  ing  and  unloading 

•  Rugged  no-twist  frame 
carries  up  to  8,060  lb. 

Adjustable  axle  positions 
Mounts  bodies  up  to  8x14  ft. 
Easy  turning  and  backing 


MOUNT  VERNON 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 

NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT 


SEE  THESE  IMPLEMENTS  AT  THE  WOODHOUSE  EXHIBIT 
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By  WILLIAM  GILMAN 


-<-«c  All  that  was  left  when  D.  H.  Werblow's  barn  burned  down  at 
his  farm  near  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  was  the  silo.  Here's  the  efficient  new 
barn  that's  gone  up  around  it,  for  the  60-milker  Jersey  herd.  Left 
part  of  the  108'-square  building  is  loafing  section  and  8-cow  milk¬ 
ing  parlor.  Center  holds  700  tons  of  baled  hay.  Right  part  shown 
here  has  hay  bunks  down  one  side  and  silage  bunk  down  the  other. 
Tractor  shovel  is  used  to  clean-out  down  the  feeding  alley. 


When  David  Chernoff,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.,  put  up  one  of  those  push¬ 
button  barns  of  the  pen-stable  type  that  could  be  built  fast  and 
inexpensively,  he  didn't  know  that  many  others  would  be  modelling 
their  new  barns  after  his.  His  old  barn  burned  down  in  August,  1951. 
New  one,  with  its  three  buildings— loafing  barn,  feeding  barn  and 
milking  parlor  building— in  the  form  of  a  large  U,  and  with  such 
labor-savers  as  an  automatic  silage  feeding  bunk,  can  handle  up  to 
70  milkers  and  was  built,  using  some  specially  priced  material,  for 
about  $17,000.  Here  cows  enter  parlor  tandem-fashion,  walking 
up  concrete  steps  into  four  chute-type  stalls  on  each  side.  Auto- 

Jmatic  oil  furnace  warms  parlor  and  milkroom,  also  sends  warmth 
through  ducts  to  calf  pens  in  rear. 


Among  the  many  "Chernoff- 
type"  barns  built  in  New  York 
State  is  this  one  at  West  Athens. 
A  neighborhood  barn-raising  bee 
by  sympathetic  friends  put  up 
part  of  it  after  the  Albright 
brothers,  Tom,  Dick  and  Bill  lost 
their  older  barn  by  fire.  The  143'- 
long  loafing  barn,  left,  and  same¬ 
sized  feeding  barn,  right,  are 
both  pole-type,  with  an  exercise 
yard  between.  Center  building 
holds  grain  storage,  maternity 
pens  and  milking  parlor. 


JWhen  Herman  P.  Moore's  barn  burned  down  last  fall  when  he  was 
away  helping  fill  silo,  all  he  found  left  was  this  charred  wreck  of 
his  own  silo.  He  decided  to  rebuild  with  something  as  fireproof  as 
possible,  and  this  barn  for  his  42  milkers  near  West  Pawlet,  Vt„  is 
result.  It  has  cinder  block  walls,  glass-block  windows,  asbestos- 
board  ceiling  and  asbestos-shingled  roof.  He  blamed  his  barn  fire  on 
hay  stored  overhead,  so  there's  no  such  storage  in  the  new  125' 
x37’/2'  barn.  Space  above  ceiling  is  used  for  roof  trusswork  and  pre¬ 
warming  air  that  fans  bring  to  cattle  from  four  ridge  intakes. 


A  BOUT  the  only  good  thing  you 
can  say  about  those  fall  and 
late-summer  fires  that  destroy  so 
many  farm  barns  is  that  they  don’t 
usually  catch  many  of  the  livestock 
indoors.  They’re  deadly  fires  started 
by  lightning  and  all  sorts  of  other 
surprising  causes,  they  often  get  go¬ 
ing  when  the  menfolk  are  far  off  in 
the  fields  working,  and  there’s  little 
a  volunteer  fire  department  can  do 
beyond  saving  the  neighboring 
buildings.  After  such  a  fire,  the 
farmer  has  to  plan  fast  and  work 
fast  to  get  next  winter’s  shelter  for 
his  stock.  Despite  the  haste,  some 
mighty  fine  and  efficient  new  barns 
go  up  to  replace  the  old  ones.  And 
when  it’s  all  over,  things  don’t  look 
so  hopeless  as  they  did  when  those 
flames  were  shooting  to  the  sky. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  new 
barns  that  have  gone  up  after  fire. 


At  the  end  of  a  haying  day,  a 
lightning  bolt  hit  the  barn  on  the 
farm  of  Joseph  Kivlin,  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  and  it  was  soon  a  mass  of 
smoking  ruins.  Here's  his  first 
step  in  building  a  brand-new 
dairy  setup  via  the  pole-barn 
method.  The  tractor's  18-inch 
auger  bores  a  hole  into  which  one 
of  the  red  cedar  poles  will  be  set. 
Kivlin  is  shoveling  the  loose  earth 
away,  so  it  won't  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole. 


"Tfccu  ’Sasuui  ‘jR.efdace - 

BURNED  ONES 
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"Oh  look,  dear,  here's  a  picture  of 


Featured  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  4th  through  11th 

by  your  nearby 


the  table  I  saw  the  A.A.  I  laughed  and 
asked,  “Going  back  to  farming?”  They 
were  both  near  90.  They  said,  “No,  but 
the  table  doesn’t  look  right  without  it.” 

—Mrs.  L.  C.,  N.  Y. 

- A.A.  - 

31  ILK  FOR  SUNBURN 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  your  fine  maga¬ 
zine  you  gave  much  space  toward 
promoting  milk  consumption.  One  item 
in  that  issue  was  about  sunburn.  Read¬ 
ing  this  brought  to  my  mind  that  you 
should  have  mentioned  that  cold  milk 
patted  onto  a  sunburned  flesh  will  draw 
the  fire  out  and  relieve  the  pain  the 
best  of  anything  we  ever  used. 

Although  it  may  not  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  to  a  great  extent, 
it  may  bring  comfort  to  many  a  sun¬ 
burned  reader  of  that  grand  magazine. 
—E.  E.  Copeland,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  3IULCH 

I  PUT  sawdust  on  my  strawberries  last 
fall  and  again  in  the  spring.  The  plants 
looked  beautiful  and  blossomed  won¬ 
derfully  well.  Although  they  didn’t 
bear  very  many  berries  I  think  the  cold 
spring  was  to  blame  for  that.  Since 
they  looked  so  good  after  the  sawdust 
covering  I  plan  on  putting  it  on  every 
fall.  Is  this  a  good  idea? 

Editor’s  Note  :  Sawdust  is  excellent 
both  for  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
It  protects  against  winter  injury;  it 
keeps  down  weeds  and  it  retains  mois¬ 
ture. 

—  A.A.  — 

NO  FLIES 

1READ  an  article  in  your  paper  last 
summer  about  how  people  were 
bothered  by  the  green  flies  (attic  flies 
we  call  them)  making  so  much  trouble. 
They  nearly  drove  people  out  of  their 
homes.  I  thought  I  should  tell  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  getting  rid  of  them  by 
accident. 

I  had  been  bothered  by  them  for 
years  on  an  upstairs  hall  window,  also 


HORSES  AFTER  DARK 

WE  HAVE  several  horses  and  most 
of  our  work  is  done  with  a  team. 
The  neighborhood  teen-agers  help  us 
with  a  great  deal  of  our  work  if  we 
give  them  occasional  hayrides  with  the 
horses.  They  contend  that  tractor  rides 
are  no  fun.  Being  teen-agers,  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  ride  after  dark.  We  have  two  red 
reflectors  on  the  back  of  the  wagon 
but  so  far  we  are  stumped  for  front 
lights.  We’ve  tried  wiring  a  flashlight 
to  the  front  standard  but  that  hasn’t 
worked  very  well,  and  we  don’t  feel 
that  gasoline  or  kerosene  lights  would 
be  safe. 

Most  of  our  trips  are  on  back  roads 
where  there  is  very  little  traffic  and 
we’d  like  to  know  if  “cat’s  eyes”  like 
they  use  on  some  highway  signs  would 
be  legal,  and  if  they  would  be  accep¬ 
table,  where  we  could  buy  some.  We 
are  pretty  foggy  on  the  laws  regarding 
horses  on  the  highways  after  dark 
anyway.  We  use  our  six  horses  as  sad¬ 
dle  horses  also,  and  how  anyone  would 
be  able  to  put  headlights  and  taillights 
on  a  horse  is  past  us,  but  we  are 
“game”  to  try  most  anything! 

—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wilcox,  R.  D. 
No.  3,  Fulton,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  would  appreciate 
suggestions  from  anyone  who  has  had 
any  experience  or  has  ideas  about  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem. 


in  a  room  off  the  hall.  Both  were  north 
windows  and  these  flies  would  gather 
there  by  the  hundreds.  I  would  spray 
them  and  sweep  them  up  and  there 
would  be  just  as  many  more  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  finally  treated  them  with 
moth  crystals  using  a  floor  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaner.  This  was  several  years 
ago  and  I  have  never  seen  an  attic  fly 
there  since.  I  was  so  very  glad  to  be 


rid  of  them  that  I  wanted  to  help  others 
to  do  the  same. — Mrs.  Cora  Carnwright, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

UNSIGNED 

We  have  a  letter  from  PETER  KUV- 
LESKY  but  we  do  not  have  his  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  his 
question  if  he  will  write  to  us.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  like  to  remind  all 
subscribers  to  be  sure  to  put  their  ad¬ 
dresses  on  letters. 

—  A.A.  — 

DIDN’T  LOOK  RIGHT 

1AM  73  and  I  can’t  remember  when  I 
haven’t  seen  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  the  table.  My  father  took  the 
A.A.  and  I  still  do. 

I  remember  going  to  my  aunt’s,  my 
father’s  sister,  after  they  had  sold  the 
farm  and  gone  to  Pittsford  to  live.  On 


BUILT-IN  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 
AND  3-POINT  HITCH 

6-speed  transmission  •  Swinging 
drawbar  •  Adjustable  wheel  spac- 
ings  (also  fixed  tread  model) 
Automotive-type  steering  •  12- 
volt  electrical  system  •  Air  cleaner 
Oil  filter  •  Wheel  weights  (600 
lbs.)  •Temperature  gauge  •Thermo¬ 
stat  •  Radiator  shutters  •  Power 
Take-Off  •  Tool  Box  — Complete 
Tool  Set  •  Automatic  Clutch 
Release  •  Two-Speed  Belt  Pulley 
Four-Way  Fuel  Injector  •  Lights 

All  these  features  and 
many  more 
at  one  low  prise  S 


with  the  New 


F0RD50N  MAJOR 

2 y^L 

up  to  $300  op  first  cost  alone! *  Now  you  can  own  this  super- 
powered  diesel  tractor  for  the  price  of  a  gasoline  tractor 
with  comparable  power  and  equipment. 

hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  fuel  costs,  too !  If  you  have  a 
gasoline  tractor  of  comparable  power,  figure  your  fuel  bills 
for  the  past  year.  You  can  cut  these  fuel  bills  surprisingly 
with  the  Fordson  Major  Diesel. 

on  upkeep  expense.  The  Fordson  Major  Diesel  brings  a  new 
high  in  diesel  tractor  performance  ...  a  new  low  in  mainte- 
nahce  costs!  Tested  and  proved  under  severe  farming  condi¬ 
tions  the  world  over,  this  ruggedly  built  tractor  will  save 
you  real  money  on  repair  bills  through  the  years. 

Find  out  now  how  you  can  step  up  to  modern  diesel  farming,  and  save 
money  doing  it.  Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  will  demonstrate  the  new 
Fordson  Major  Diesel  on  your  farm,  without  obligation. 

*Based  upon  comparison  of  suggested  list  price  at  port  of  entry  with 
published  suggested  list  prices  of  competitive  tractors  F.O.B.  factory. 


SAVE 


SAVE 

SAVE 


that  nice  Mr.  Hummock  who  sold 
you  that  uranium  mine  stock." 


FORD  TRACTOR  and  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 
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How  To  Get  Higher 


TOMATOES  Should  Be  Red 


Yields  At  Lower  Cost 

. . .  plow  down  crop  wastes  or  cover  crops 

with  AERO  CYANAMID,  granular 

You  Profit  6  ways: 


1.  You  get  MORE  HUMUS,  FASTER  from  cover  crops  and 
crop  wastes  when  you  plow  them  down  with  free-flowing 
Cyanamid — agriculture’ s  most  useful  form  of  nitrogen. 

2.  You  get  necessary  lime.  Cyanamid  contains  the  equivalent 
of  70%  hydrated  lime,  as  well  as  20%  of  the  right  kind  of 
nitrogen.  You  need  this  lime  to  neutralize  soil  acidity.  And 
these  are  the  proper  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  lime  to 
form  a  maximum  of  humus  from  the  organic  material 
plowed  down. 

3.  The  20%  nitrogen  in  Cyanamid  resists  leaching  ...  is 
available  to  your  crops  from  plow  down  until  harvest, 
come  drought  or  heavy  rains.  This  “staying”  quality  of 
Cyanamid  nitrogen  permits  plow  down  at  any  time  of  year. 

4.  Plow  down  with  Cyanamid  places  nitrogen  in  the  root 
zone  where  it  can  be  used  by  the  plants.  It  encourages 
deeper  rooting,  helps  your  crop  withstand  drought. 

5.  Using  Cyanamid  AVOIDS  the  reduction  in  yield  which 
often  follows  plow  down  of  crop  wastes  and  mature  cover 
crops  alone. 

6.  Y ou  reduce  production  costs  because  Cyanamid  eliminates 
the  expense  of  side-  or  top-dressing. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET.  Contents  include  recom¬ 
mended  rates  of  AERO  Cyanamid  per  acre  for  building 
humus  in  terms  of  the  material  to  be  plowed  under  and 
the  crop  to  be  grown  .  .  .  approximate  weights  of  crop 
residues  for  plow  down  in  terms  of  yield  per  acre  .  .  . 
what  sort  of  fertilizer  to  use  at  planting  time  when 
Cyanamid  is  plowed  under  or  disced  in  before  planting. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  today  for  your  copy  of  “Building 
Soil  Humus.” 


am  EM  can  Cifanamid  company 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


By  CHARLES  B.  SAYRE 

Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment  Station 


OOD  red  color  is  most  important 
in  determining  quality  —  and 
price  - —  of  tomatoes  for  pro¬ 
cessing.  For  U.  S.  No.  1  grade, 
a  tomato  must  have  good  red  color 
over  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  Good  red  color  over  66%  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  surface  classifies  the 
tomato  as  No.  2  grade.  If  less  than 
66%  per  cent  of  the  tomato  is  of  good 
red  color,  it  is  classed  as  a  cull.  A  load 
of  tomatoes  containing  as  much  as  7 
per  cent  culls,  or  less  than  40  per  cent 
U.  S.  No.  1’s,  may  be  rejected. 

Tomatoes  may  be  fully  ripe  and  yet 
not  have  good  red  color.  Such  fruit 
may  be  orange  or  yellow  in  color  and 
would  be  graded  culls,  even  though 
free  from  defects  and  fully  ripe.  The 
reason  for  this  low  grade  is  that  the 
color  of  the  canned  product  depends  on 
the  color  of  the  raw  tomatoes.  Only 
grade  C  juice  or  lower  can  be  made 
from  tomatoes  having  less  than  66% 
per  cent  good  red  color. 

Many  people  have  the  mistaken  im¬ 
pression  that  well-colored  tomatoes 
will  develop  in  very  hot  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  tomatoes  are  exposed  to 
the  sun.  They  were  bitterly  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  quality  of  tomatoes  harvested 
during  the  last  week  in  August  and 
early  September,  1953. 

During  this  period  many  sections  of 
New  York  State  experienced  the  most 
intense  heat  wave  ever  recorded  so  late 
in  the  season.  Many  loads  of  tomatoes 
were  rejected  during  that  period  be¬ 
cause  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  would  grade  U.  S.  No.  1,  due 
to__  lack  of  good  red  color.  The  reason 
for  the  poor  color  was  that  the  un¬ 
usually  high  temperature  broke  down 
the  red  color  pigment  in  the  tomatoes. 

Temperature  Determines 
Color 

There  are  three  color  pigments  in 
tomato  fruits  —  chlorophyll  (green), 
carotene  (yellow),  and  lycopene  (red). 

Chlorophyll  is  the  dominant  color 
factor  until  the  fruits  reach  a  certain 
stage  of  maturity.  If  the  temperature 
remains  below  50°  Fahrenheit,  the 
chlorophyll  will  not  change  and  the 
tomatoes  will  remain  green.  That  is 
why  they  will  not  change  color  in  cold 
storage.  But  above  50°,  if  the  tomatoes 
are  mature,  the  chlorophyll  will  break 
down  and  the  other  color  pigments 
will  develop. 

Both  lycophene  and  carotene  will  de¬ 
velop  in  mature  tomatoes  between  50° 
and  86°;  but  above  86°,  lycopene 
breaks  down  and  only  carotene  de¬ 
velops.  Fruits  ripened  at  temperatures 
continuously  above  86°  will  become 
orange-ripe  but  not  red-ripe,  and  will 
never  make  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 


That  is  what  happened  in  the  two- 
week  hot  spell  last  summer.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  lycopene  will  develop  again  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  86°,  so 
that,  in  the  normal  fluctuation  be¬ 
tween  day  and  night  temperatures,  to¬ 
matoes  will  develop  lycopene  and  a  red 
color  even  though  the  temperatures  ex¬ 
ceed  86°  part  of  the  day. 

Wliat  Can  Bt*  Dune  ? 

1 .  Early  transplanting  is  important. 

In  general,  the  earlier  tomatoes  are 
set  in  the  field  after  danger  of  frost 
is  past,  the  earlier  the  crop  will  be 
harvested  and  the  larger  the  yield. 
Normally,  in  western  New  York,  tem¬ 
peratures  are  not  excessively  high  but 
are  frequently  so  low  in  September 
that  the  fruit  ripens  very  slowly  and 
may  have  to  be  harvested  prematurely 
to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  'Early  plant¬ 
ing  will  insure  earlier  harvesting  when 
weather  conditions  are  more  favorable 
for  ripening. 

2.  Plant  early  maturing  varieties  of 
high  quality. 

A  variety  such  as  Red  Jacket  wall 
produce  a  large  amount  of  well-colored 
tomatoes. 

3.  Timely  spraying  to  protect  the 
plants  from  defoliation  will  indirectly 
improve  the  color  of  the  fruit. 

Tomatoes  that  are  exposed  to  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  will  absorb  more 
heat  than  tomatoes  shaded  by  healthy 
foliage.  Temperature  measurements  us¬ 
ing  thermo-couples  have  shown  that 
tomatoes  exposed  to  the  direct  sun  will 
be  as  much  as  18°  hotter  than  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  same  plant  that  are  shaded 
by  the  leaves.  On  an  average  summer 
day  the  temperature  is  usually  from 
75°  to  85°  in  the  shade  for  several 
hours,  but  in  the  sun  it  is  many  de¬ 
grees  higher.  Consequently,  unprotect¬ 
ed  tomatoes  in  the  sun  will  be  heated 
above  86°  for  several  hours  each  day. 
During  these  periods  red  color  pigment 
in  the  tomatoes  will  break  down  and 
only  the  yellow  pigment  will  develop. 

4.  Good  fertilizer  practices  improve 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  yields  of  to¬ 
matoes. 

When  tomatoes  are  maturing  they 
require  large  amounts  of  nutrients,  es¬ 
pecially  nitrogen  and  potash.  These 
will  be  translocated  from  the  leaves  to 
the  fruit  if  the  plant  can  not  take  up 
an  adequate  amount  from  the  soil  and 
the  leaves  will  gradually  die.  If  the 
plants  have  been  well  fertilized  they 
can  produce  a  larger  crop  of  higher 
quality  fruit  because  they  retain  vig¬ 
orous  leaves.  A  side-dressing  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  applied  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  will  often  improve  the  yield 
and  quality  of  tomatoes. 
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—  SYRACUSE 


Here  are  the  newly-elected  officers  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture  of 
New  York  State  for  the  coming  year.  From  left  to  right:  Julian  Carter,  WellsvillC/ 
officer  of  supplies;  Edward  Mott,  Cobleskill,  vice  president;  Richard  J.  Rozelle,  Akron, 
president;  Lowell  Peckham,  Walton,  secretary-treasurer. 


There's  more  truck  for 

your  money  in  FORD 

...than  in  any  other  Pickup! 


More  efficiency!  Ford’s 
Low- Friction  V-8  and  Six 
develop  their  horsepower  from 
less  cubic  inch  displacement 
than  any  other  engines  in  their 
class.  Smaller  displacement  * 
normally  means  less  gas  used. 


Longer  engine  life!  Only  Ford  gives  you  ultra-  Stronger  Ford  Con> 


Ford  Short-Stroke  design  modern  Low- FRICTION, 
gives  up  to  21%  less  piston  Short-Stroke  design  in 
travel  ...  as  much  as  both  V-8  and  Six! 

21%  slower  piston  speed. 


struction  with  up 
to  400  lbs.  greater 
total  axle  capacity  . . . 
34"-wide,  full-length 
frame. 


More  comfort  in  Ford’s  Driverized 
Cab!  Widest  one-piece  windshield! 
Widest  rear  window,  too.  Only 
Ford  gives  you  seat  shock  snubbers 
...free-breathing  woven  plastic 
upholstery. 


Easier  Control.  Widest 
front  tread  and  short  turn¬ 
ing  diameter  for  greater 
handling  ease.  Fordomatic 
and  exclusive  Power  Brakes 
at  worth-while  extra  cost. 


High  capacity ...  big  pay- 

load  rating.  45  cu.  ft.  load 
space  with  higher  pickup 
sides  and  slanting  flare 
boards.  Reinforced  clamp- 
tight  tailgate! 


Now's  the  time  to  trade 
tor  one  of  the  new... 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  FORD  DEALER 
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100-BUSHEL  yields  are  tidbits 
for  John  Deere  Corn  Pickers.  Big 
capacity  and  the  rugged  dependa¬ 
bility  to  stay  on  the  job  in  every  crop 
and  held  condition  add  up  to  extra 
bushels  and  faster,  lower-cost  har¬ 
vests  for  every  corn  grower. 


convenient  snapping  roll  adjust¬ 
ment  from  the  tractor  seat  .  .  .  high 
lift  for  shorter  turns  . . .  four  rubber 
husking  rolls  per  row  . .  .  enclosed, 
shielded  gear  drives  .  .  .  and  a  host 
of  other  time-saving,  corn-saving, 
cost-cutting  advantages. 


New — No.  127  One-Row  Mounted 

Here’s  a  new  picker  that’s  rarin’ 
to  go  on  small  and  medium  acre¬ 
ages.  It’s  a  one-row  version  of  the 
famous  No.  227  Two-Row  with  all 
of  its  outstanding  good  work  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  No.  127’s  mounted  design 
provides  excellent  visibility  to  stay 
on  the  row  and  save  more  corn  .  .  . 
offers  easier  handling  in  the  field 
and  when  transporting  .  .  .  makes 
attaching  or  detaching  a  fast,  easy, 
one-man  job. 

Both  the  John  Deere  No.  127  and 
No.  227  Mounted  Pickers  feature 


Above:  The  lightweight,  light- 
draft  A Jo.  200  is  the  only  successful 
contour  picker. 


If  you  grow  corn  on  the  contour 
or  prefer  a  two-row,  pull-type 
picker,  you’ll  want  the  John  Deere 
No.  200  Two-Row  Pull-Type.  Re¬ 
member,  for  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  one-row  picker  you  can  have  this 
big-capacity  outfit. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  free  literature. 


Shown  at  top,  the  new  John  Deere 
No.  127  One-Row  Mounted  Picker 
and  above,  the  famous  No.  227  Two- 
Row  Mounted. 


r - 

I  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  G34 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
|  John  Deere  Corn  Pickers  checked  below: 
□  No.  1  27  □  No.  227  □  No.  200 

I  Name - > - - - 

R.R.. - Box- - - 

I  Town - - State - 

I 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  August  21,  1954 


We  are  filling  in  a  lawn  on  which  a 
good-sized  tree  is  located  and  which  we 
would  very  much  like  to  save.  Will  the 
tree  die  if  we  fill  around  it? 

Yes,  it  almost  certainly  will  die.  The 
only  practical  method  we  know  of  sav¬ 
ing  it  is  to  build  a  stone  wall  around  it 
leaving  perhaps  a  foot  between  the  wall 
and  tree,  then  filling  in  with  dirt  up  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.  In  some  cases  this 
method  has  been  successful. 

Where  I  want  to  protect  plants  against 
winter  cold  by  mulching,  should  I  put  it 
on  before  the  ground  freezes  or  after? 

In  most  cases  put  on  the  mulch  after 
the  ground  freezes.  The  mulch  is  not 
so  much  to  protect  against  cold  as  it 
is  to  protect  against  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing. 


Is  there  any  rule  I  can  follow  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  needed  by  pigs? 

One  rule  is  to  provide  at  least  one 
quart  of  water  for  each  pound  of  food 
eaten  by  pigs  during  the  summer. 

How  early  in  the  fall  can  I  seed  a 
lawn? 

The  important  thing  is  moisture.  If 
you  knew  exactly  when  it  was  going  to 
rain  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  seed 
it  just  ahead  of  the  rain.  The  last  week 
in  August  is  usually  a  good  time. 

Grade  carefully;  choose  a  high  grade 
seed  mixture  after  deciding  whether  or 
not  you  want  clover.  Roll  after  seeding 
and  hope  for  an  early  rain! 

Can  you  give  me  a  proper  method  for 
grounding  my  steel-covered  barn  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  lightning? 


Is  there  any  basis  to  the  idea  that  if 
you  do  not  keep  a  heifer  producing  for  a 
long  period  the  first  time  she  freshens, 
she  will  never  be  a  persistent  producer? 

This  is  a  matter  of  heredity  rather 
than  management.  If  a  heifer  becomes 
dry  relatively  early  in  her  first  lacta’- 
tion  period  she  is  never  likely  to  be  a 
persistent  producer,  but  the  reason  will 
be  that  she  did  not  inherit  the  tendency 
to  be  a  persistent  producer. 

Why  do  broilers  start  feather  picking? 

The  experts  tell  us  that  feather  pick¬ 
ing  can  be  caused  by  high  brooding 
temperatures,  low  humidity,  over¬ 
crowding,  exposure  to  bright  light,  and 
insufficient  diet. 

Adding  yz  to  2  pounds  of  salt  to  100 
pounds  of  ration  has  been  partially  ef¬ 
fective.  It  is  believed  that  it  causes  the 
birds  to  spend  more  time  drinking  so 
they  have  less  time  for  picking 
feathers. 

How  much  sulphur  do  you  need  in  soil 
where  blueberries  are  planted? 

Blueberries  need  a  soil  with  a  pH 
test  of  4.0  to  5.2.  One  pound  of  sulphur 
to  100  square  feet  of  soil  will  in  time 
change  a  light  sandy  soil  from  pH  5.5 
to  a  4.5.  A  heavy  soil  may  require  three 
or  four  pounds  of  sulphur  to  get  the 
same  results. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  growing 
blueberries  is  to  mix  equal  amount  of 
soil  and  loose  peat  when  the  berries 
are  planted  and  then  to  mulch  them 
with  3  to  6  inches  of  sawdust. 


The  Fire  Underwriters’  recommend 
that  even  a  metal-covered  building  be 
protected  from  lightning  by  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  system.  This  agency  does  not 
believe  that  merely  providing  an  all 
metal  ground  connection  for  the  sheet 
metal  on  the  building  is  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  reason  for  this  statement  is  that 
with  the  high  voltage  that  produces  a 
flash  of  lightning  there  is  sufficient 
pressure  for  the  bolt  to  penetrate 
through  the  metal  covering  and  ignite 
the  wood  structure  beneath  it.  How¬ 
ever,  also  as  a  safety  precaution,  the 
Underwriters’  recommend  that  there  be 
a  metal  ground  connection  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  building  and  that  this  ground 
connection  be  driven  down  into  moist 
earth. — Paul  Hoff 

Is  the  number  of  chicks  brooded  in  fall 
and  winter  increasing? 

It  certainly  has  increased  over  the 
years  but  we  have  no  figures  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  trend  is  increasing. 
We  are  told  that  in  December,  1953, 
sixteen  times  as  many  chicks  were 
hatched  in  New  York  State  as  were 
hatched  in  December  ten  years  ago. 
Some  of  these  are  broiler  chicks  but 
not  as  high  in  proportion  as  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula. 

The  trend  seems  to  be  due  to  a  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  houses  full  the  year  round, 
to  spread  out  the  work  and  to  avoid  too 
many  pullet  eggs  in  any  one  season. 
It  is  important  to  allow  more  space  for 
winter  brooder  chicks  because  they 
have  to  stay  in  the  houses  longer. 


NATURE  STUDY 

"We're  nature  lovers,  sir.  Grade  —A!" 
Announced  those  picnickers  today. 


And  so  we  let  them  use  our  land. 

This  happy  nature  loving  band. 

But  from  the  way  they  left  the  scene 
One  hardly  knows  just  what  they  mean! 


) 


Farm  owner’s  record  shows  how  you’re  ahead  with  an 


Besides  operating  his  290-acre  farm  near  Celina,  Texas,  Ray  Huddleston 
spends  four  to  eight  weeks  each  year  harvesting  wheat  crops  through 
northeast  Texas  and  four  neighboring  states.  His  Chevrolet  units— two 
passenger  cars,  one  pickup  and  two  two-ton  trucks — travel  a  total  of  over 
90,000  miles  a  year. 

Ray  Huddleston  speaks  from  25  years  of  experience  (and 
15  Chevrolet  units)  when  he  talks  about  Chevrolet’s  out¬ 
standing  over-all  economy.  He  has  kept  careful  track  of 
transportation  expenditures,  and  two  important  savings 
stand  out.  One  is  that  you  save  time  with  Chevrolets;  the 
other,  that  you  save  money . 

You’re  time  ahead!  You’re  bound  to  save  time  when 
you  get  your  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service  from  one 
convenient  source.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  knows  the 


farm  transportation  needs  of  his  area.  And  he’s  ready 
to  help  you  with  yours.  He  stocks  a  well-rounded  supply 
of  Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts  to  meet  all  calls.  He  main¬ 
tains  modern  service  facilities,  manned  by  Chevrolet- 
trained  mechanics,  men  who  know  Chevrolets  thor¬ 
oughly,  know  how  to  service  them  fast  and  get  them 
back  on  the  road. 

You’re  money  ahead!  You  save  money  right  from  the 
start,  because  Chevrolet  offers  the  lowest-priced  line  of 
both  cars  and  trucks.  Your  Chevrolet  trucks  are  built  to 
last,  built  to  operate  day  after  day  over  back  roads  and 
rough  country,  built  to  haul  more  farm  payloads  at  a 
lower  operating  cost  per  load. 

You’re  value  ahead!  Chevrolet  passenger  cars,  with 
Fisher  Body  styling,  look  good  anywhere  you  go.  And 
they’ve  got  plenty  of  high-compression  power— highest 
of  any  leading  low-priced  car— to  deliver  money-saving 
gas  mileage.  Both  Chevrolet  passenger  cars  and  trucks 
traditionally  bring  more  when  you  trade,  because  their 
value  stays  up.  And  did  you  ever  think  one  of  Chevrolet’s 
all-purpose  station  wagons  might  be  just  the  thing  for 
your  farm?  Here  you  get  passenger-car  styling  with  extra 
load  space  any  time  you  need  it. 

Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  supply  details. .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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I  OUR  WIVES 

Prize  Letters  from  Our  Headers 


TOO  MUCH  WORK 


(First  Prize  Letter) 


M 


Y  HUSBAND’S  most  annoying 
habit  is  one  which  perhaps  is 
very  common  with  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  who  are  always  very 
busy  or  very  tired,  also  very  short  in 
the  checking  account  at  the  bank.  He 
is  always  too  busy  to  take  time  off  to 
take  his  family  even  for  a  ride  or  to 
the  band  concert  which  our  town  has 
every  Saturday  night,  or  even  to  at¬ 
tend  church  on  Sunday.  So,  if  we  ever 
do  any  of  these  things,  we  go  without 
him.  He  is  too  busy  thinking  of  just 
how  much  he  has  to  do  all  the  time 
to  see  the  bright  or  good  side  of  any¬ 
thing  anyone  else  does. 

Then  there  is  the  checking  account. 
We  have  a  joint  account.  It’s  pretty  bad 
when  I  forget  to  record  the  checks  and 
amounts  which  never  are  in  more  than 
2  figures.  But  the  man  of  the  house  is 
quite  apt  to  forget  to  set  his  check 
records  down  and  they  often  are  in  3 
figure  amounts  which  can  cause  havoc 
to  a  checking  account  in  short  order. 


He  also  just  forgets  anniversaries. 
We  have  just  had  our  28th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  marriage.  The  men'  were  too  . 
busy  haying  to  be  able  to  take  time  off 
for  us  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
that  one  day.  My  husband  is  a  grand 
man  and  I  suppose  he  does  think 
enough  of  me  and  of  our  children  but 
it  would  make  a  world  of  difference  if 
he  could  just  take  time  off  once  in  a 
while  to  see  his  family  and  home. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness  and  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  At  that  time  I  realized  a  good 
many  facts  I  had  been  too  busy  to  rea¬ 
lize  before.  One  lesson  I  learned  above 
^.11  others  is  that  this  old  world  of  ours 
would  go  right  on  rolling  regardless  of 
how  sick  I  was  or  how  much  I  was 
needed  at  home,  or  even  if  I  did  not 
come  home.  It  made  me  realize  what  a 
nice  home  and  family  we  have  and  that 
from  then  on,  life  was  too  short  to  say 
no  when  the  family  wanted  me  to  go 
somewhere. 

It  also  made  me  realize  how  much  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for  and  that  I  need 
our  church  just  as  much  as  it  needs  me 
and  my  family.  But  I  would  love  to  have 
my  husband  attend  church  with  us.  I 
feel  he  needs  to  go  too.  The  work  can 
wait — life  is  too  short  to  work  all  the 
time.  We  pay  for  it  very  dearly  if  we 
do  not  take  time  out  once  in  a  while 
for  just  a  good  time  and  to  relax  and 
rest. 


A  LITTLE  TOO  MUCH 


MY  HUSBAND  smokes  a  pipe  and 
the  kind  of  tobacco  that  comes  in 
a  plug.  He  cuts  it  off  and  rolls  it  very 


"I  described  that  fight  you  and  Mom 
had  this  morning,  in  our  recitation 
period  today.  I  get  a  95." 


fine  in  his  hands.  He  never  seems  to  get 
the  right  amount  of  tobacco  to  fill  that 
pipe  so  I  don’t  see  how  he  manages  to 
work  in  his  store  and  cut  off  a  piece  of 
meat  or  cheese  and  get  it  to  the  exact 
weight. 

There’s  always  a  little  too  much  to¬ 
bacco  left  and  he  puts  that  in  his  pock¬ 
ets,  just  loose.  It  has  been  the  same  for 
over  56  years  of  married  life.  I  suppose 
I  have  found  some  fault  about  it,  but  I 
am  used  to  it  and  it  is  all  O.K. 

FOOD  COMPLAINER 

Y  HUSBAND’S  most  annoying- 
habit  is  that  he  never  finds  my 
cooking  to  his  taste.  When  relatives 
and  friends  eat  with  us,  they  praise  my 
meals,  and  having  four  years  in  college 
in  Home  Economics  training,  I  rate  my¬ 
self  as  a  good,  if  not  excellent  cook. 

I  serve  well-balanced  meals,  but  al¬ 
ways  something,  in  my  husband’s  esti¬ 
mation,  is  wrong.  At  one  Saturday 
night  supper,  as  he  tasted  the  results  of 
my  culinary  efforts,  he  was  especially 
critical.  As  he  sipped  the  iced  tea,  he 
remarked,  “I  did  not  know  we  were  out 
of  sugar.”  Then,  on  tasting  the  cabbage 
salad,  he  said,  “What  does  this  need?” 
Looking  over  .the  table,  and  spying  the 
mocha-frosted  cake,  he  jibed,  “That’s  a 
funny  looking  frosting — neither  choco¬ 
late  or  white.  What  do  you  call  that?” 

Finally  having  stood  his  remarks 
long  enough,  I  said,  “Well,  what’s  the 
matter  with  the  beans?”  At  this,  the 
hired  man  nearly  had  hysterics.  I  guess 
he  was  relieved  to  think  that  I  wasn’t 
cowed  by  the  taunts  of  my  husband.  I 
have  a  wonderful  husband,  there  is  none 
better  anywhere,  but  he  does  have  this 
one  irritating  habit. 

WON  T  FIX  THINGS 

E  NEVER  fixes  any  of  the  little 
things  around  the  house  such  as 
leaky  faucets,  defective  lights,  putting 
up  and  taking  down  the  storm  windows 
and  screens, until  he  just  has  to! 

Once  a  shingle  blew  off  of  the  roof — 
I  found  it  in  the  yard  and  showed  it  to 
him  and  suggested  he  had  better  put  it 
back  on  NOW— he  didn’t  have  time  for 
a  few  days  and  one  night  we  had  a 
hard  rain.  It  rained  right  through 
where  the  shingle  was  off- — through  the 
ceiling,  mattress,  pad,  springs  and 
spread  on  guest  room  bed,  floor,  kitchen 
ceiling  and  all  over  the  kitchen  floor. 
He  put  the  shingle  back  on— mattress, 
etc.,  out  to  dry  —  mopped  the  floor, 
which  was  a  real  job  as  some  creosote 
had  mixed  in  with  the  water  on  its  way 
through  the  floor — but  he-*  still  doesn’t 
fix  things!  I  can’t  decide  whether  it  is 
easier  to  work  so  hard  to  try  to  get 
these  things  done  or  just  let  them  go! 

WALKS  AWAY 

OES  your  husband,  give  you  instruc¬ 
tions  as  he  walks  away  across  the 
yard  or  to  the  barnyard  gate?  Do  you 
often  miss  them  or  get  them  twisted 
because  of  this!  I  do. 

That  precious  second  or  two  he  saves 
by  keeping  moving  means  that  I  am 
often  in  “hot  water”  because  I  do  not 
hear  correctly.  It  is  especially  annoying 
if  the  tractor  is  running  outside  or  if 
I  am  busy  with  the  washing  machine 
or  vacuum  cleaner.  You  have  to  chase 
him  up  to  find  out  whether  it  is  im¬ 
portant  or  not. 

He  has  been  doing  it  for  over  40 
years  so  I  know  he  won’t  change — not 
to  me.  It’s  peculiar  how,  if  I  do  the 


same  thing- — and  I  am  guilty  occasion¬ 
ally,  too — it’s  a  tremendous  crime! 

One  learns  to  know,  when  he  says, 
“I  have  to  get  some  red  dye  to  dye 
some  feed  bags  for  flags  for  my  ma¬ 
chinery”  —  that  you  are  the  one  who 
must  do  it.  It  is  never,  “Will  you  please 
get  some  red  dye  today”  etc. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “pleases”  and  the  “thank  you’s”  we 
are  taught  as  small  children  do  count 
always.  It  sort  of  greases  the  machin¬ 
ery! 

LATE  FOR  MEALS 

HEN  we  were  first  married,  I,  like 
so  many  young  brides,  had  plans 
of  the  delicious  meals  I  was  going  to 
serve  my  husband.  I  had  cooked  for  a 
number  of  years  •  so  thought  I  would 
have  no  difficulty. 

But,  alas,  my  husband  proved  to  be 
one  who  is  always  late  to  his  meals. 
When  dinner  was  ready,  it  was  just  the 
time  he  would  start  for  the  barn,  or  hen 
house  to  do  some  chore.  If  he  were  in 
the  field  he  would  finish  the  row  he  was 
hoeing,  regardless  of  the  noon  hour. 
Needless  to  say,  my  fluffy  omelets  and 
light  souffles  suffered  and  became  tough 


and  leathery;  the  biscuits  would  be 
cold,  and  meat  overdone. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  was  cured  by  his 
wife.  When  he  delayed  coming  to  din¬ 
ner,  she  and  the  children  ate  their  meal 
of  steak,  of  which  hubby  was  very 
fond,  and  then  she  fed  his  portion  to 
the  dog.  It  worked,  but  led  to  bitter 
words  and  hard  feelings. 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  any¬ 
thing  so  drastic,  so  I,  cooked  food  that 
could  stand  awhile  and  still  be  palat¬ 
able,  such  as  roasts  and  pies.  When  we 
bought  a  new  stove  I  got  one  with  a 
hot-air  oven  to  keep  the  food  warm  till 
he  was  ready. 

He  still  dallies,  and  it  still  annoys 
me,  but  he  is  making  an  effort  to  be 
on  time.  There  are  so  many  worse 
faults,  so  why  nag  and  fret? 

I  keep  a  magazine  or  light  sewing 
handy  and  sit  down  with  that  till  he 
is  ready.  Then  we  eat  together  in  har¬ 
mony  and  content. 

KEY  LOSER 

T  did  not  take  very  long  for  me  to 
decide  what  was  my  husband’s  most 
annoying  habit.  He  is  a  car  key  loser! 
After  struggling  to  have  the  three  chil¬ 


DO  WIVES  HAVE  HABITS? 

JUDGING  from  the  returns  on  the 
contest— My  Husband's  or  Wife's 
Most  Annoying  Habit— one  of  two 
things  is  true;  either  husbands  have 
more  annoying  habits  than  wives  or 
else  wives  write  more  letters  than 
husbands. 

To  put  it  another  way,  so  far,  we 
have  received  relatively  few  letters 
from  husbands.  Doubtless  when  you 
husbands  read  the  letters  on  this 
page  you  will  be  moved  to  grab 
your  pen  and  show  that  husbands 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  an¬ 
noying  habits! 

In  an  issue  or  two  we  expect  to 
have  a  page  of  letters  from  hus¬ 
bands!  Don't  let  us  down.  If  you  do, 
Mabel  Hebei,  our  Household  Editor, 
will  never  let  us  forget  it. 


dren  and  myself  ready  on  time,  we 
stand  impatiently  while  daddy  goes 
through  pocket  after  pocket  and  some¬ 
times  even  back  into  the  house  to  look 
for  his  car  keys.  A  special  hook  just 
inside  the  kitchen  door  for  the  keys  did 
not  work,  or  even  suggesting  that  he 
always  put  the  keys  in  a  certain 
pocket. 

Ten  years  of  wonderful  marriage 
have  taught  me  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  have  my  own  keys  always  handy 
and  quietly  hand  them  to  him  when  the 
occasion  arises. 


SEVERAL! 


MY  HUSBAND’S  most  annoying 
habits  are : 

1.  Leaving  the  bathroom  light  on  af¬ 
ter  he  has  shaved  and  left  the  house. 

2.  Leaving  his  dirty  clothes  in  a  pile 
on  the  bedroom  floor. 

3.  Putting  his  shoes  in  the  closet 
with  the  outsides  together  instead  of 
facing  each  other. 

4.  Coming  in  from  the  outdoors  and 
asking  for  a  kiss  when  he  has  a  tooth¬ 
pick  or  a  piece  of  hay  protruding  from 
his  mouth. 

I  take  your  advice  however  and  over¬ 
look  all  these  habits. 


HE  CURED  IT! 

MY  HUSBAND  had  a  bad  habit  when 
sitting  down  to  eat  of  saying  that 
he  didn’t  feel  hungry,  and  wishing  he 
could  feel  like  other  folks  do.  Day  after 
day  he  spoiled  every  one  else’s  pleasure 
by  his  whining.  Then  he  would  sit  right 
up  and  eat  enough  for  a  man  working 
at  hard  labor. 

I  got  tired  of  hearing  it  three  times 
a  day  and  told  him  so.  He  was  indig¬ 
nant.  He  declared  he  did  not,  but  the 
next  meal  he  started  to,  then  stopped, 
blushed  and  grinned,  saying,  “I  didn’t 
say  it.”  Well,  we  all  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it  and  although  it  took  a  little 
while,  he  corrected  this  habit,  and  his 
health  improved  also.  That  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago  and  he  has  never  re¬ 
peated  it. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  wrong  way 
to  help  another  overcome  a  bad  habit. 
Nagging  does  not  help  and  many  times 
it  will  break  up  a  home.  Just  get  to¬ 
gether,  point  out  in  a  nice  way,  and  he 
(or  she)  will  usually  break  the  habit. 
It  certainly  worked  best  for  us  just  to 
sit  down  and  talk  it  over  like  grown¬ 
ups.  It  is  worth  trying. 

TALK! 

MY  husband  and  I  have  weathered 
the  storms  of  life  together  for 
forty-two  years.  We  have  raised  four 
children  and  have  gotten  along  well  to¬ 
gether,  better  than  so  many  I  know . 
While  each  of  us  has  plenty  of  faults 
which  annoy  the  other,  love  for  each 
other  and  God  has  helped  us  through 
the  years. 

My  husband  has  one  fault  which  has 
been  a  great  trial  to  me  through  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pogo) 
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years.  No  matter  where  he  happens  to 
be  he  will  waylay  anyone  he  can  get  to 
listen  to  him  and  he  will  talk,  talk, 
talk.  No  agent  or  deliveryman  who 
comes  to  our  door  can  get  away,  even 
though  he  may  he  in  a  hurry.  If  I  go 
with  him  on  a  bus  or  train,  he  will 
leave  me  and  strike  up  a  conversation 
with  any  stranger  who  will  listen.  He 
does  not  indulge  in  malicious  gossip 
but  he  starts  off  with  the  weather. 
When  that  is  exhausted,  he  tells  them 
about  his  children,  then  about  his  work 
in  the  shop,  going  into  all  the  details. 

When  company  gets  into  the  car  to 
leave,  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  running 
board,  if  there  is  one,  and  continues  to 
talk.  They  have  to  be  rude  to  get  away. 

I  have  learned  that  asking  him  not 
to  bother  people  in  this  way  does  no 
good.  So  instead  of  nagging,  I  try  to 
think  that  those  who  know  him  will  un¬ 
derstand.  As  for  strangers  the  incident 
will  soon  be  forgotten! 

NOTHING 

Y  HUSBAND’S  most  annoying- 
habit  is  starting  to  say  something, 

hesitating,  and  when  I  finally  prompt 
him  he  says,  “Oh,  nothing!”  Usually  no 
amount  of  questioning  gets  me  an  an¬ 
swer,  either. 

NEVER  SHUTS  DOORS 

STRANGER  entering  my  house 
with  me,  would  think  that  a  burg¬ 
lar  had  been  there  before  us.  Every 
cabinet,  closet,  and  cupboard  door  and 
drawer  wide  open!  Not  so,  it’s  the  No. 
1  man  in  my  life — the  one  I  accepted 
as  partner  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

He  comes  home  from  work,  shaves— 
utility  drawer  open;  changes  his  shirt 
and  shoes  —  closet  doors  open;  has 
sour  stomach,  takes  soda;  not  too  sour 
—  eats  raisins  —  two  cabinet  doors 
open.  He’s  a  good  guy  though;  not 
every  husband  dries  the  dishes;  every 
dish  in  its  place;  every  glass  sparkling 
dry.  Closes  the  silverware  drawer  — 
part  way;  leaves  the  cupboard  door 
open;  leaves  the  sink  door  open. 

Bakes  biscuits — closes  the  oven  door; 
keeps  the  ice  trays  filled — closes  the  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Why  does  he  close  the 
oven  and  refrigerator  doors  and  not 
the  rest?  Maybe  you’ve  guessed  it!  “To 
save  gas  and  electric  bills?”  No  such 
thing!  They  close  with  a  spring! 

JUNK 

Y  HUSBAND  always  leaves  his 
pockets  full  of  junk  when  he 

throws  them  in  the  wash  and  he  never 
hangs  up  his  dress  clothes. 

RESTS  HIS  GUMS! 

BEING  a  timid  soul,  I  believe  my  hus¬ 
band  takes  advantage  of  it.  When 
I  am  busy  around  the  house  he  will 
quietly  sneak  up  behind  me  with  a 
subtle,  “Boo!”,  or  a  poke  in  the  ribs. 
After  I  land  on  the  floor  again  he  will 
have  his  little  laugh.  Now  that  is  what 
I  call  a  really  annoying  habit. 

One  of  his  most  annoying  habits  is 
resting  his  mouth  while  he  is  around 
the  house.  Yes,  he  goes  around  the 
house  without  his  false  teeth  in.  Says 
he  needs  to  rest  his  gums  while  he  has 
the  chance.  Does  this  sound  ridiculous? 
Well,  he  looks  that  way,  too.  The  only 
time  he  keeps  them  in  is  when  he 
thinks  some  of  the  neighbor  women 
might  drop  in.  Oh!  does  that  burn  me. 

THE  ''LATE  MR. 

Y  HUSBAND’S  greatest  fault  is 
an  unwillingness  to  take  “time” 
seriously.  In  a  never-ending  struggle 
with  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  he 
comes  out  second,  every  time. 

To  be  late  never  embarrasses  him,  but 
very  often  he  makes  the  whole  family 
late,  too,  and  that  is  what  has  put  the 
wrinkles  in  my  brow,  and  the  gray  in 
my  hhir  after  nineteen  years  of  other¬ 
wise  happy  married  life. 

Picture  our  family  on  the  night  of  a 
church  supper,  for  example.  We  live 


about  a  mile  from  the  church  on  a 
paved  highway.  There  are  sidewalks 
for  only  a  short  way  and  no  one  feels 
like  walking  on  the  busy  road,  carry¬ 
ing  a  hot  and  heavy  casserole,  or  frost¬ 
ed  cake,  or  whatever  i!  is  the  ladies  of 
the  Guild  have  solicited  from  me  (and 
expect  about  6:15  so  it  can  be  on  the 
table  at  6:30). 

My  teen-age  daughters  have  been 
asked  to  wait  on  table  and  should  be 
there  with  the  casserole  at  least  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  before  serving  time. 
They  are  dressed;  I  am  dressed;  the 
three-year-old  is  impatiently  getting 
himself  dirty  again  after  having  been 
thoroughly  scrubbed.  My  husband  has 
been  asked  to  PLEASE  be  home  early 
tonight.  He  is  a  school  teacher  by  day 
and  a  farmer  after  hours,  and  we  all 
know  the  demands  on  his  time  are 
many  so  we  warn  him  ahead  of  time 


when  we  especially  want  to  go  some 
place  together. 

At  6:20,  with  a  great  burst  of  speed, 
and  a  slamming  of  brakes,  my  husband 
arrives  at  home.  We  arrive  at  the 
church  supper  at  6:35,  just  as  people 
are  sitting  down.  The  girls  rush  at  once 
to  their  stations;  the  poor  old  casser¬ 
ole  is  bounced  right  on  the  table  and 
we  sit  down  breathless  to  the  vmeal.  My 
husband  looks  at  me  triumphantly  and 
whispers,  “See.  I  told  you  we  wouldn’t 
be  late.” 

SAVES  JUNK 

Y  HUSBAND’S  most  annoying 
habit  is  saving  junk.  All  these 
things  which  I  call  junk  are  stored  in 
our  basement  which  could  be  a  nice 
clean  workshop.  He  has  many  nice 
tools,  if  that  was  all,  but  one  can  see 
old  boards,  pieces  of  old  chairs,  plumb¬ 


ing  parts,  electric  motors,  wire  and 
fixtures. 

This  is  annoying  to  me  as  I  like  to 
see  everything  neat  and  clean.  He  says 
it  is  not  junk,  that  it  is  all  useful.  Now 
I  must  admit  that  when  anything  needs 
fixing,  he  seems  to  have  just  the  right 
thing  to  do  the  job. 

I  love  my  husband  very  much  and  we 
are  as  happy  as  any  married  couple 
that  I  know,  so  what  do  I  do?  Just 
close  my  eyes  when  I  pass  through  this 
room  on  my  way  to  the  garage. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  let  off  steam 
and  say  something  about  it,  then  he 
will  reply:  “I  don’t  say  anything  about 
the  rest'  of  the  house,  you  keep  that 
just  as  you  like!  Please  do  me  a  favor, 
say  no  more  about  my  junk,  and  just 
go  and  make  me  one  of  your  delicious 
berry  pies.”  Then  I  kiss  him  and  say: 
“O.K.  dear,  you  win.” 
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BEFORE  YOU  AGAIN 
BUY  REGULAR  SALT 

...read  these  vital  facts  about 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 

Costs  mere  pennies  for  each  animal— -and  look  what  you  get I 

Many  animal  ills— causing  loss  of  production  and  puny 
growth  are  traceable  to  feed  (often  fine-looking  feed) 
that's  lacking  in  trace  minerals. 

Why  take  chances— when  it's  so  easy,  so  economical, 
to  be  sure  with  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 


SIX  WAYS  BETTER  THAN  ORDINARY  SALT 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  vital  salt  to  aid  digestion  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fats.  Helps  animals  get  the  most  good  out  of  feed.  Makes  feed  go  farther. 
But  that’s  just  the  beginning: 

1  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  also  provides  COBALT— essential  for  vitamin  B-12 
which  prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum  body  gains  and  helps  maintain 
normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 

2  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  MANGANESE  —  necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  development. 

3  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IODINE,  which  prevents  simple  goiter. 

4  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IRON,  essential  as  a  part  of  hemoglobin, 
to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  COPPER  —  necessary  with  iron  for  hemo- 
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globin. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  ZINC  —  growth-producing  and  a  part  of 
enzymes.  -  ' 

ADD  THIS  ALL  UP  and  it  spells  out  in  terms  of  lower  feed  costs;  better  production; 
faster  weight  gains  and  finishing;  strong,  sturdy  young.  And  yet  feeding  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  regularly  costs  mere  pennies  per  animal.  So  don’t  order 
“salt”— order  “STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT.”  Keep  it  before  your  animals  at 
all  times  .  .  .  and  mix  with  your  homegrown  feed. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  .  .  .  Keep  It  Before  Animals  Always 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  100-lb.  bags— 50-lb.  blocks— 4-lb.  liks. 
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^VISTA-DOMES 


on  the  faster 


NORTH  COAST  LIMITED! 


Exciting  new  wny  to  see  the  Northwest 


You  see  rugged  snow-capped 
peaks  soaring  high  above  you — 
white  water  tumbling  through  .ever¬ 
green  forests  far  below.  Stretching 
out  before  you  and  all  around  you, 
there’s  a  broad,  breathtaking  pan¬ 
orama  of  plains  and  mountains,  for¬ 
ests  and  rivers. 

From  the  North  Coast  Limited’s 
new  Vista-Domes  you  see  the  North¬ 
west  as  you  never  could  see  it  be¬ 
fore! 

You  travel  in  easy-chair  comfort, 
too — in  restful,  reclining  Day-Nite 
Coach  seats  or  in  private-room  Pull¬ 


mans.  You  enjoy  old-fashioned  west¬ 
ern  hospitality  in  handsome  new  sur¬ 
roundings — Dome  cars,  lounge  and 
dining  cars  designed  by  Raymond 
Loewy.  You  speed  smoothly  along 
without  a  worry.  You  can  really  re¬ 
lax — every  mile  of  the  way! 

Want  a  preview  of  the  exciting 
trip  you  can  take  on  the  Vista-Dome 
North  Coast  Limited?  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  “Northwest 
Adventure.”  Address  V.  L.  BeDell, 
Room  534,  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  International  Bldg.,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


MAIN  STREET  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  •  CHICAGO  — NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST 


r  Why  we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 
is  "Your  Best  Silo  Value" 


— superior  density  of  concrete 
staves 

— the  time  tested  Aquastatic 
method  provides  a  stronger  in¬ 
terior  plaster  coating 
— exclusive  "perfect  seal"  chute 
— extra  heavy  hooping 
— outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

— dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filling  door 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 
Write,  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.  ,Box  Q  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  21,  1954 
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Stages  Big  Meeting  and  Show 
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HE  problems  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers  can  best  be 
_  solved  by  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction,  improved  marketing 
and  increased  consumption  of  milk 
rather  than  by  government  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  for  butter  and  other 
dairy  products,  William  I.  Myers,  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Cornell  Univei'sity,  assert¬ 
ed  at  the  annual  meeting  and  cattle 
show  of  the  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  in  Ithaca. 

Delegates  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  cattle  artificial  breeding 
cooperative,  representing  the  45,000 


2.  Increased  milk  production  per  cow 
by  better  breeding  and  feeding. 

3.  Increased  labor  efficiency. 

He  noted  that  farm  management 
studies  recommended  farms  with  20 
cows  up  to  50  for  best  efficiency. 

Speaking  of  better  breeding,  the  head 
of  the  state  agricultural  college  as¬ 
serted  that  “the  rapid  and  sustained 
growth  of  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative  is  splendid  proof 
of  the  effective  service  which  this  out¬ 
standing  cooperative  is  giving  to  its 
members.” 

“The  I’esearch,  educational  and  pro¬ 
motion  programs  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 


The  Junior  Exhibitor's 
Showmanship  contest  at 
the  N.Y.A.B.C.  Cattle  Show 
was  won  by  Ralph  Taylor 
Jr.  of  Walton  (right).  Tay¬ 
lor  is  shown  receiving  a 
trophy  from  Douglas  R. 
Stanton,  chairman  of  the 
cattle  show  committee.  The 
showmanship  contest,  a 
new  feature  of  this  year's 
show,  was  open  to  boys 
and  girls  up  to  the  age  of 
21  and  attracted  96  en¬ 
tries.  In  judging  the  con¬ 
test,  the  judges  considered 
appearance  of  the  animal, 
appearance  and  merits  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  methods 
of  presenting  the  animal 
in  the  ring.  Taylor  is  hold¬ 
ing  h  i  s  Jersey  heifer. 
Wonderful  Smilax  Bess. 


members  of  NYABC’s  182  local  affiliat¬ 
ed  units  in  New  York  State  and  West- 
erh  Vermont,  set  a  goal  of  1,000  cows 
a  day  to  be  inseminated  to  NYABC’s 
sires  during  the  coming  year.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  seven  per  cent  increase  over 
the  record  number  of  340,843  first  ser¬ 
vices  which  were  performed  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla  was  re¬ 
elected  President  of  the  cooperative. 
Others  re-elected  were:  George  Pringle 
of  Nichols,  First  Vice-President;  and 
Glenn  P.  Widger  of  Ellicottville,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

Directors  elected  by  the  delegates 
include:  Robert  S.  Drake,  Woodhull, 
N.  Y.;  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.; 
Harold  N.  Harter,  Jordanville,  N.  Y.; 
Lyle  L.  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y. ;  and  Alex 
Rabeler,  Sr.,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

The  delegates  also  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Maurice  W.  Johnson  of  Ithaca, 
NYABC  Manager,  and  A.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Trumansburg,  NYABC  Comp¬ 
troller,  were  redesignated  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary,  re¬ 
spectively. 

NYABC’s  Fourth  Annual  Cattle 
Show,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  attracted  425  animals  in 
the  show’s  50  classes.  Some  2500  per¬ 
sons — including  more  than  half  of 
NYABC’s  182  technicians  —  watched 
the  two-day  show,  the  second  largest 
dairy  cattle  competition  in  the  sj;ate. 

A  total  of  $4,493  in  cash  prizes  w.as 
awarded  to  winning  entries  in  the 
cattle  show,  which  was  open  to  all  na¬ 
turally  or  artificially  sired  cows,  calves 
and  heifers  of  NYABC  dairy  sires. 

Doan  Myers  Talks 

Dean  Myers,  the  principal  speaker, 
said  that  dairymen  could  get  more  effi¬ 
cient  production  by: 

1.  Very  efficient  herds  rather  than 
very  large  herds. 


tional  Dairy  Council  and  the  American 
Dairy  Association  are  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port  by  all  dairymen,”  Myers  said.  “In 
New  York  the  financing  of  both  pro¬ 
agency,  Milk  for  Health-,  Inc.” 

Myers’  talk  followed  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  Milk  for  Health  pro¬ 
gram  by  Jacob  F.  Pratt  of  Schaghti- 
coke,  president  of  Milk  for  Health,  Inc. 

The  show’s  grand  champions  in  each 
of  the  five  breeds  were: 

Show  Winners 

Holstein  —  Elkendale  Montvic  Orms- 
by  Linda  2949468,  exhibited  by  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Patchen  of  Locke.  A  daughter 
of  NYABC  sire  Chieftain  12th,  she  has 
3  records  averaging  13,289  pounds  of 
milk  and  432  fat. 

Guernsey  —  White  Pillar’s  Diane 
1298140,  exhibited  by  H.  Sherman  Lake 
of  Lyons.  A  daughter  of  NYABC  sire 
Kenyon,  she  has  one  record  averaging 
8,227  pounds  of  milk  and  437  fat. 

Jersey  —  Victor  Nita  Nancy,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Mrs.  Frank  Aldrich  of  North 
Bangor.  A  daughter  of  NYABC  sire 
Marshal,  she  has  three  records  averag¬ 
ing  6,391  pounds  of  milk  and  403  fat. 

Ayrshire'  —  Sparkle  of  Porterdale 
361755,  exhibited  by  Glenn  C.  Porter, 
R.  3,  Watertown.  A  daughter  of 
NYABC  sire  Charm,  she  has  four  re¬ 
cords  averaging  13,189  pounds  of  milk 
and  536  fat. 

Brown  Swiss  —  Sunnygables  Audrey 
223298,  exhibited  by  John  T.  Conner  of 
R.  5,  Ithaca.  A  daughter  of  NYABC 
sire  Windsor,  she  has  three  records 
averaging  9,512  pounds  of  milk  and 
380  fat. 

Judges  for  the  cattle  show  were 
Harold  Kaeser  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  George  Taylor,  director  of  agricul¬ 
tural  developments  for  the  U.  S.  Rub¬ 
ber  Company. 

The  two-day  event  concluded  with  a 
parade  of  some  200  animals,  represent¬ 
ing  daughters  of  many  NYABC  sires 
of  all  five  dairy  breeds.  They  were 
grouped  in  the  march  by  their  sires. 
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Three  Great  Lines 


Sold  and  serviced  in  New  York 
by  the  following  Dealers: 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Raymond  Bedard,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Delp's  Repair  Shop,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Revel  DeWitt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Hirschfeld,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  R.D.  1 
George  Johnston  &  Sons,  Voorheesville,  N.Y. 
Burpee's  Garage,  Vergennes,  Vt.  R.D.  1 
Jones  Tractor  Sales,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Hardy  A.  Merrill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Newport,  Vt. 

Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works,  llion,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Coulter,  Inc.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

181  Delaware  St. 

Henry  C.  Morse  &  Son,  Prattville,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Bassett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ivers  J.  Knapp,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  C.  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Winnie's  Garage  &  Implement  Co.,  Fly 
Creek,  N.  Y. 

Hathaway's  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vt.  232  St.  Paul  St. 

Ralph  C.  Beck,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Hallsville  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 
R.D.  S 

Charles  H.  Monroe,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Steele  &  Mitchell  Garage  &  Implement, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Provost's  Farm  Supply,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
Charles  C.  Holden  &  Son,  Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Grantier  Hardware  &  Implement  Co., 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Swanton  Tractor  Sales,  Swanton,  Vt. 

Harold  E.  Marvin,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Harvey  M.  Foster,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Holloway,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  F.  Taylor,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  I.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 
Wilson  Bros.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.D.  3 
Edwin  R.  Winter,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
Riester's  Farm  Machinery,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dunning  Ave. 

Morton  Garage,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

Collins  Farm  Supply,  Burke,  N.  Y.' 

Fairville  Garage,  Newark,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
J.  Sturtz  Sales  &  Service,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  B.  Wendt  &  Sons,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 
Leonard's  Garage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabie  Bros.,  Kirkvilie,  N.  Y. 

Miner  Farm  Equipment  Service,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fillmore  Mill.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

I.  W.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Roy  C.  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Joseph  Matuszek,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

Harman  &  Almeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  Tractor  &  Implement  Service, 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Harold  &  Eunice  Saxton,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  3 

Leon  Havens,  Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

Onondaga  Valley  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
207  Milburn  Drive 

J.  Robert  Allen,  Tyrone,  N.  Y.  Box  7 
Espenscheid  Farm  Lbr.  &  Bldg.  Supply, 

Alton,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Maki,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Richard  P.  Kemp,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  R.D.  3 
L.  D.  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Philip  L.  Bailey,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Mark  J.  Davin,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dorr,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  C.  Karcher,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Carney  Road 

Walter  J*  Bowen  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Burt  I.  Brown,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Lyons  Trading  Post,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Hill  Sales  &  Service,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  3 

Bishop  &  Turk,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. 

Brown  &  Saunders,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
rV?  ^arm  Supplies,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Eichas  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Hatpin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

707  Wallace  St. 

Harry  Leon,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Bros.  Garage,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  R.D.  6 
Paul  &  Wansor,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  124  W. 
Main  St. 

Jetts'  Farm  Service,  Darien  Center, 

Hay  Thilk  Sales  &  Service,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Road 


Visit  with  FRICK  at  the 

New  York  State  Fair 


the  last  word  in  up-to-date,  dependable, 
efficient,  easy-to-handle,  equipment  to 
,ake  care  of  every  farm  and  sawmill  job. 
Inspect  this  machinery  first-hand,  learn 
how  it  cctn  best  serve  your  needs,  and  fit 
your  budget. 

Visit  with  your  friends  and  Frick  Dealers 
Qnd  Representatives  at  Frick's  Booths  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 


'fyocvi  ‘Vete'iiwviieiti 

Says .... 

About  Lightning  Stroke 


THE  other  day  we  visited  a  farm 
where  one  of  the  cows  had  suddenly 
begun  acting  strangely  after  being  all 
right  when  turned  to  pasture  the  night 
before.  She  frothed  at  the  mouth,  stag¬ 
gered  when  she  walked,  blundered  into 
a  wall,  and  showed  other  signs  of  being 
almost  completely  blind.  She  carried  • 
her  head  cocked  to  one  side,  and  one 
of  her  ears  drooped  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner.  She  refused  feed  entirely,  and  gave 
no  milk  that  morning  instead  of  her 
usual  pailful. 


These  symptoms,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  a  severe  thunderstorm  had 
occurred  the  night  before  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cow  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  Our  diagnosis  was  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  animal  gradually 
recovered  and  was  as  good  as  new  in 
about  a  week. 


We  know  of  other  owners  who  have 
not  been  so  lucky,  for  some  of  these 
lightning-struck  cattle  die  in  a  few 
days  or  are  left  permanently  crippled 
or  blinded.  In  other  cases  animals  have 
been  killed  instantly,  sometimes  being 
found  with  a  last  bite  of  grass  still 
clenched  in  their  teeth  where  they 
dropped  without  so  much  as  a  single 
dying  kick. 

It  isn’t  always  easy  to  make  a  diag¬ 
nosis,  for  animals  needn’t  be  struck 


Economy  is  the  art  of  making  the 
most  of  life.  The  love  of  econ¬ 
omy  is  the  root  of  all  virtue. 

— George  Bernard  Shaw 


directly,  and  lightning  frequently 
“jumps”  for  long  distances  after  first 
hitting  some  other  object.  At  times 
lightning  will  travel  a  long  way  down 
a  fence  until  it  is  grounded  by  some 
poor  beast  that  happens  to  be  touch¬ 
ing  a  carrier  wire.  When  animals  are 
packed  together  and  touching  each 
other,  several  may  be  killed  at  once. 
This  often  happens  when  stock  is 
bunched  under  a  tree  during  a  storm. 

Instant  death  as  shown  by  a  lack  of 
evidence  that  dying  struggles  occurred 
is  frequently  helpful  in  singling  out 
lightning  as  the  cause.  Carcasses  usu¬ 
ally  stiffen  in  an  exceptionally  short 
time  after  animals  have  been  killed  by 
lightning,  too,  while  bloody  foam  often 
appears  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of 
either  dead  or  living  animals. 

There  may  be  burned  areas  on  the 
body  or  singed  streaks  down  the  legs 
to  show  where  lightning  struck  and 
traveled  to  the  ground,  although  ani¬ 
mals  sometimes  have  to  be  skinned  so 
that  such  lesions  can  be  seen  on  the 
fleshy  side  of  the  hide. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  sudden  deaths  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  lightning  stroke  may  also  be 
due  to  such  things  as  overheating, 
poisoning  and  anthrax. 

Owners  can’t  tell  where  lightning  will 
strike  next,  so  they  can’t  prevent  all 
cases  of  lightning  stroke  in  their  ani¬ 
mals,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  decrease  the  danger  of  such 
trouble  by: 

1.  Keeping  animals  out  of  woods, 
pastures  and  fields  where  they 
have  a  chance  to  bunch  up  under 
isolated  trees  during  electrical 
storms. 

2.  Using  steel  fence  posts  to  insure 
grounding  of  wires  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  so  that  lightning  can  be  car¬ 
ried  only  between  any  two  con¬ 
secutive  posts. 

3.  Using  a  ground  wire  on  each  wood¬ 
en  post  to  secure  similar  ground¬ 
ing  at  short  intervals. 


REG.  TRADE  MARK 


eroquip 


SELF-SEALING  COUPLINGS 

GIVE  YOU 

3  BIG  ADVANTAGES! 


For  All  Makes  of 
Hydraulic  Equipment 

With  Aeroquip  self-sealing 
couplings  you  switch  from 
one  hydraulic  implement  to 
another  fast.  Tool  bars,  culti¬ 
vators,  loaders,  mowers,  plows, 
hydraulic  wagons,  seed  drills 
may  be  interchanged  with 
ease.  No  tools  are  needed, 
there  is  no  need  to  drain 
hydraulic  lines.  Get  your 
Aeroquip  self-sealing  cou¬ 
plings  at  this  new  low  price! 


1  Connect  and  disconnect  hydrau¬ 
lic  lines  by  hand  —  even  when 
under  pressure.  No  air  gets  in, 
no  fluid  gets  out. 


2  Easy  to  clean.  When  discon¬ 
nected,  each  valve  face  is  smooth, 
easy  to  wipe. 


3  Mate  with  the  Aeroquip  break¬ 
away  —  original  equipment  on 
most  farm  tractors. 


/l-t  form 
fqu/pmeht 
Deafers 
S/t ery  cohere  / 


>  >  7i;*> 

imnii  4‘»> »« 
ttwsva  ik 


OMIT 


eoufii ZSt 


SlALlOS. 


Aeroquip  Corporation,  Jackson,  Michigan 


Post  YOUR  Farm 


A  WATCHDOG 


Every  40  Rods 

When  a  fellow  sees  one  of  our 
“No  Trespassing”  signs  he 
knows  he’s  in  wrong  if  he’s 
caught  —  so  he  thinks  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  barges  in. 


and  have  the  law  on  your  side 
You  can  always  permit  the  de¬ 
sirable  sportsmen  to  hunt. 

Our  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
ate  printed  on  heavy  fabric 
(12”xl2”)  that  will  withstand 
wind  and  weather. 


Without  Name  With  Name 
and  Address  and  Address 


12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56  00 
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WITH 

POTASH 


WITHOUT 

POTASH 


WITHOUT  POTASH 


Double  cropping  is  doubly 
profitable  when  you  don't 
skimp  on  Potash 


Generous  fall  fertilization  of  small  grain  to 
be  seeded  down  to  legumes  is  sound  farm  man¬ 
agement.  It  pays  off  in  bumper  yields  of  grain, 
hay,  and  pasture  crops.  This  is  especially  true 
when  you  use  liberal  amounts  of  fertilizer 
high  in  Potash. 

Winter  wheat  responds  to  Potash  with  health¬ 
ier,  more  vigorous  roots;  less  winter-killing; 
good,  plump  kernels;  sturdier  stalks  and  re¬ 
duced  lodging.  Because  legumes  are  greedy  feed¬ 
ers  on  Potash,  they  need  plenty  to  get  off  to  a 
good  start.  Your  local  agricultural  adviser  can 
help  you  determine  how  much  Potash  both  crops 
need.  See  him  soon. 


for  this  Free  Booklet. 

It  shows  how 
proper  fall 
fertilization  helps 
to  get  better  stands 
of  winter  wheat. 
For  your  copy, 
write  to  address 
below. 


Symbol  for  bigger  yields 


bigger  profits 


American  Potash 

INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.W-40,  1 102  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


MEMBER  COMPANIES:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  •  Duval  Sulphur 
A  Potash  Company  •  Potash  Company  of  America  •  Southwest  Potash  Corporation  • 

United  States  Potash  Company 


The  new  brooder  house  for  turkeys  when  it  was  being  constructed. 


"Ttecu  ‘Platt  'ytyelfra  to 

iaise  Turkeys  with  Less  Labor 


AROUND  24  years  ago  Harvey  Bitz 
of  Plainville,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  got  started  in  the  turkey 
business.  He  bought  a  few  turkeys  that 
some  one  wanted  to  get  rid  of  around 
Thanksgiving  time,  fed  them  until 
Christmas  and  sold  them.  From  that 
small  beginning  they  are  now  raising 
about  7,000  turkeys  a  year  and  more 
than  likely  will  go  higher. 

Here  are  a  few  high  spots  of  the 
business.  They  do  not  hatch  any  tur¬ 
keys.  They  buy  day-old  poults — about 
half  the  first  of  April  and  the  other  half 
about  the  first  of  June.  This  is  a  father- 
and-son  partnership  between  Harvey 
and  his  son  Bob  who  lives  in  a  separate 
house  close  by.  It  is  a  4-man  business 
with  2  hired  men  and  a  lot  of  addition¬ 
al  help  in  the  fall,  most  of  whom  are 
from  neighborhood  families. 

The  birds  are  dressed  right  on  the 
farm.  They  are  sold  mostly  in  retail 
stores  in  Syracuse,  although  as  many 
as  250  have  been  sold  in  one  day  on  the 
farm.  Also,  the  farm  has  quick  freezer 
space  for  1,500  and  sometimes  additi¬ 
onal  space  is  rented  in  Syracuse.  In  the 
fall  they  have  as  many  as  20  local 
people  dressing  turkeys  for  market. 

A  particular  point  of  interest  the 
day  I  was  there  was  a  new  pole-type 
building  168’  x  48’  in  which  they  plan 
to  brood  4,000  young  turkeys.  Previous 
years  they  have  been  brooded  in  indi¬ 
vidual  brooder  houses.  The  new  set-up 
has  been  built  for  two  reasons:  First, 
some  of  the  old  houses  were  about 
ready  for  junk  and  a  great  deal  of  la¬ 
bor  will  be  saved  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement. 

You  might  consider  from  the  figures 


that  this  is  a  specialized  turkey  farm, 
but  they  have  some  cows  too.  There  is 
a  herd  of  20  milking  Guernseys  and 
about  10  head  of  young  stock,  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  grow  a  few  cash 
crops  including  8  acres  of  cabbage,  5 
of  potatoes,  20  of  red  kidney  beans. 
They  also  grow  around  50  acres  of 
wheat,  50  of  oats,  35  of  corn — some  for 
the  silo  and  some  for  husking.  The 
grain  is  fed  to  the  turkeys  and  none 
goes  to  the  cows.  The  total  farm  acre¬ 
age  is  350. 

What  I  saw  during  the  two  hours  we 
were  there  convinced  me  that  this  is 
an  unusual  .father-and-son  partnership. 
Bob  finished  Cornell  in  1952  and  was 
married  July  1,  1953.  The  business  is 
certainly  organized  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  farm  and  the  market  avail¬ 
able  and  both  men  showed  by  the  an¬ 
swers  to  our  questions  that  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  aspect 
of  the  business.  One  regret  I  had  was 
that  it  was  the  wrong  time  of  the  year 
to  see  the  killing  and  dressing  opera¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  half  promised  to  drop 
around  next  fall. — H.L.C. 

—  A. a.  — 

“Rising  American  population  will  re¬ 
quire  a  million  new  jobs  a  year  for  the 
next  22  years,  by  the  estimates  of  Earl 
Bunting,  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers . . . 
Unless  tax  bills  are  drawn  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  savings  an,d  investment  and  at 
levels  to  permit  plowing  back  of  -earn¬ 
ings  into  business,  the  million  new  jobs 
a  year  won’t  be  there  .  .  .  Tomorrow’s 
jobs  depend  on  today’s  instinct  to  save 
and  today’s  tax  take.” 

— Rochester  ( N.Y .)  Times-Union 


4  A  few  of  the  many  small  brooder  houses  to  be  replaced  by  one  large  pole  building, 
'k  Bob  Bitz  with  some  young  turkeys  in  a  small  house  early  in  the  spring. 
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Youth  At  Tlie  Fair 


YOUTH  in  all  its  Strength  and  com¬ 
petitive  spirit,  is  found  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Building  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

Displaying  a  single-minded  purpose 
yet  a  remarkable  versatility,  the 
youngsters  of  New  York  State  will  be 
striving  there  for  $17,200  in  nearly  400 
classes  of  competition.  Fair  officials 
estimate  that  there  will  be  6,000  entries 
this  year. 

The  Junior  Livestock  and  Dairy  Show 
section  boasts  the  largest  premium 
total  with  $7,200  awarded  to  winners, 
many  of  whom  go  on  to  take  prizes  at 


the  big  Cattle  Show  of  the  State  Fair. 

With  rivalries  ranging  from  the  best 
baked  biscuits  to  the  best  Ayrshire 
bull,  the  competitive  sections  cover  vir¬ 
tually  every  phase  of  home  life  and 
agricultural  work.  The  sections  of  com¬ 
petition,  in  addition  to  livestock  are : 

General  Education  Exhibits,  Junior 
Homemaking  Exhibit,  Junior  Poultry 
Exhibit,  Junior  Crop  Exhibit,  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Forestry  Exhibit,  Home 
Grounds  Improvement,  Agricultural 
Engineering  Exhibits  Demonstration, 
Special  Agricultural  Exhibits,  and 
F.F.A.  Contests. 


@cUtCe  7i/M  Se  tyudyed  at  Syracuse 


SEVEN  well-known  judges  have  been 
selected  for  the  New  York  State 
Fair  Cattle  Show.  They  are: 

Ayrshire:  Gib  Muir,  Lippett  Farm, 
Hope,  R.  I. 

Brown  Swiss:  Joe  Eves,  Meredith 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Guernsey:  Harold  Kaeser,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Holstein-Friesian:  Durno  Innes, 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Jersey:  Dale  Dean,  Meadow  ridge 
Farm,  Ridgeway,  Mich. 

Milking  Shorthorn:  Keith  King, 
Kingsdale  Farm,  Victoria,  Ill. 

Aberdeen- Angus  and  Hereford:  Don 
L.  Good,  Kansas  State  College,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas. 

The  schedule  for  judging,  all  of 
which  takes  place  in  the  Coliseum 
arena,  follows: 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
Monday,  Sept.  6 

11  a.m. :  4-H  and  FFA  Holstein  class¬ 
es.  1:30  p.m. :  4-H  and  FFA  Guernsey 
classes  and  Brown  Swiss  classes.  3 
p.m.:  Brown  Swiss  open  classes  for 
calves,  junior  and  senior  yearling,  and 
junior  get-of-sire. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  7 

9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.: 
Brown  Swiss  bull  classes,  cow  classes, 
two  years  and  over  and  group  classes, 
Guernsey  classes,  Holstein  bulls  and 
female  classes;  including  heifers  up  to 
18  months  and  under  2  years;  junior 
get-of-sire;  and  class  for  cows  to  be 
judged  on  udder  alone.  9  a.m.  to  noon: 
4-H  and  FFA  Ayrshire  classes.  1  to  5 
p.m.:  Ayrshire  classes  for  calves;  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  yearling  and  junior  get- 
of-sire  classes. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8 

9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.:  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  classes,  2  years  and  over  and 
group  classes.  Ayrshire  bull  classes, 
cow  classes,  2  years  and  over  and 
group  classes.  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to 
2  p.m.:  4-H  and  F.F.A.  Jersey  classes. 


I 

2  to  5  p.m.:  Jersey  classes  for  calves, 
junior  and  senior  yearlings,  and  junior 
get-of-sire  classes. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9 

9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.; 
Jersey  bull  classes,  cow  classes,  2  years 
and  over  and  group  classes,  Milking 
Shorthorn  classes,  4-H,  F.F.A.  and 
open  classes. 

BEEF  CATTLE 
Wednesday,  Sept.  8 

9  to  10  a.m.:  4-H  and  F.F.A.  Here¬ 
ford  classes,  4-H  and  F.F.A.  Aberdeen- 
Angus  classes.  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  1 
to  4  p.m.:  Hereford  classes. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9 

9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  3  p.m.:  Aber- 
deen-Angus  classes,  3  to  5  p.m.:  All 
steer  classes. 


Getting  her  ready  for  the  ring. 


DON’T  MISS  SEEING  THE  NEW 

electrobra/n 

HIGH  VELOCITY 
PIPE  LINE  WASHER 


SEE  .  .  .  the  latest  in  pipe  line  and  parlor  equipment  IN  ACTUAL 
OPERATION  with  LIVE  COWS.  SEE  .  .  .  how  to  wash  a  pipe  line 
milker  at  the  push  of  a  button.  FOUR  milking  demonstrations 
daily  .  .  .  FREE  .  . .  Come  Early  to  get  a  SEAT. 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPT.  4-11 


STATE  FAIR 


Saluting  New  York’s  Vh  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 


BACKED  UP  BY  7  YEARS 
OF  FIELD  TE'TING — 

5  YEARS  OF 
PRODUCTION 

CLEAR  MORE  LAND  FOR 
GREATER  PROFIT!  Pick. 
Load  .  .  .  and  DUMP  Rocks 
.  .  .  hydraulically ...  with¬ 
out  leaving  tractor  seat! 
1954  Model  Ml. NX -KOTA 
ROCK  PICKKR  and  SOIL 
MOVKR  picks  rocks  350 
Ihs.  and  over,  dumps  them 
into  sturdy  3000  11). -capa¬ 
city  hopper.  Four  new 
Models.  HI-r.NLOADKU 
for  truck  loading.  New,  ex¬ 
clusive  design  quickly  cop- 
verts  unit  for  Soil-moving 
.  .  .  Ditching  .  .  .  Land- 
leveling.  Many  exclusive 
features.  Multi-purpose 
farm  implement  at  surpris¬ 
ing  low  cost. 

Write,  wire,  phone  tor  lit¬ 
erature,  or  demonstration. 


STEUBEN  FARM  SUPPLY,  INC. 
Phone  251  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distribute  Graham  Hoeme  Plow 


PICK-LOAD-DUMP 

?4Ct  ^efcCrauCicatCyf 

with  A  Minn-Kota 

ROCK  PICKER 

and 

SOIL  MOVER 

New  HI-UNLOADER 
Saves  Time  .  .  .  Labor! 


I 


I 

I 


I 
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SEE  RITE-WAY 


FAIR 


FIRST,  easy  cleaning!  Any  farmer  who  has  cleaned  a  Swing 
will  tell  you  that  it  beats  any  other  milker.  It’s  easier  to  wash 
clean.  The  pail  unhooks  in  the  middle  and  washes  out  in 
seconds,  just  like  two  sauce  pans! 


SECOND,  faster  milking!  University  tests  reveal  that  po 
machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of  milking  than 
the  Rite-Way  Swing. 


THIRD,  handling  ease!  Modern  designing  made  Swing  a 
light  sturdy  milker.  Its  narrow  shape  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
handle.  The  transparent  gasket  tells  you  at  a  glance  how  much 
milk  each  cow  produces. 


FOURTH,  RITE-WAY  SWING  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor 
type  milker  that  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards 
of  Construction.  NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS 
STATEMENT  —  Write  today  for  folder.  Dept.  L 


Easiest  to  clean 

Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you've  ever 
done  on  a  milker. 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

Chicago,  Illinois  *  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much.. . 


MORTON 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SAIT 


Feed  it  free  choice!  Yes,  to  in¬ 
sure  healthy  cows  and  calves  and 
peak  milk  production,  feed  your 
herd  plenty  of  Morton  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Morton  T-M 
Salt  tones  up  an  animal’s  system 
. .  .  helps  convert  more  of  the 
nutrients  cows  eat  into  rich, 
wholesome  milk. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 


because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Iodine 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Iron 
Copper 
Zinc 


MORTON 


MADE  BY-  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


15-Year-0Id  Maine  Stater 
Named  ”GirI  of  the  Month” 


By  JIM  HALL 


o 


avy. 


UR  Youth  of  the  Month  for 
August  is  a  girl  and  the 
youngest  winner  since  we 
started  the  awards  last  Janu- 
She  is  only  15  and  has  won  few 
honors  when  compared  with  some  of 
our  other  winners  and  with  many  other 
Northeast  boys  and  girls  whose  nomi¬ 
nations  are  on  file.  But  Diana  Louise 
Norman  of  Kennebeck  County,  Maine, 
has  something  else  that  appealed  to  the 
judges :  h  happy  and  genuine  desire  to 
help  people. 

Diana’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana 
Norman,  moved  to  a  small  farm  when^ 
Diana  was  only  two  years  old.  Her  love 
of  home  and  eagerness  to  help  others 
probably  stems  from  a  set-back  the 
family  took  when  she  was  only  seven. 
Her  mother  was  hospitalized  for  six 


months.  Diana  and  her  brother  An¬ 
thony,  then  5,  spent  that  six  months 
with  relatives  while  Daddy  kept  house, 
farm  and  a  factory  job  alone.  During 
that  half-year  without  Mom,  Diana 
must  have  worried  as  only  a  seven- 
year-old  can,  because  when  the  family 
was  reunited,  Diana  took  on  jobs  far 
beyond  her  years  for  fear  that  her 
mother  would  get  tired  and  have  to  go 
away  again. 

Responsibility  Accepted 

Three  years  later  the  Normans  made 
a  down-payment  on  their  present  210- 
acre  dairy  and  broiler  farm  at  Sidney, 
just  a  few  miles  from  Maine’s  capital, 
Augusta.  On  the  new  farm  less  than  a 
year,  Mrs.  Norman  got  pneumonia  and 
contracted  tuberculosis.  At  the  time  of 
this  second  six-months  separation, 
Diana  was  11  and  became,  with  her 
Dad’s  and  9-year-old  Anthony’s  help, 
cook,  housekeeper  and  dishwasher. 
Relatives  and  good  friends  were  won¬ 
derful.  Special  dishes  and  desserts 
poured  in,  and  someone  was  always 
dropping  in  to  give  Diana  a  hand. 

Such  demonstrations  of  helpfulness 
to  one  another  have  been  such  a  part 
of  this  young  lady’s  life  that  she  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  amazed  to  find  that  not 
everyone  would  give  up  time,  pleasures, 
and  even  opportunities  to  make  money 
or  win  prizes  in  order  to  help  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  How  many  teen-agers  would  work 
baby-sitting,  picking  beans  and  so  forth 
to  earn  money  for  material  to  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  then  use  it 
to  surprise  mother  with  a  new  hand¬ 
made  dress  for  Mother’s  Day? 

Long  Hours 

In  Sidney,  tuition  for  high  school  is 
paid  by  the  district,  but  parents  have 
to  arrange  and  pay  for  transportation 
of  their  own  children.  The  Normans 
found  transportation  for  Diana  to 
Waterville  High,  about  11  miles  away. 
At  7:30  o’clock  each  morning,  Mrs. 
Norman  drives  her  2  miles  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  truck  to  where  she  catches  her  ride 
to  town.  She  has  to  wait  at  the  school 
until  6:00  p.m.  for  the  ride  back  which 
ends  with  the  two-miles  walk  in  good 
weather. 


DIANA  NORMAN 
August  Girl  of  the  Month 

and  the  cash  she  won  twice  from  the 
Waterville  Savings  Bank  for  her  out¬ 
standing  work  in  4-H,  all  go  into  the 
bank  towards  her  education. 

Diana  is  president  of  the  Maple  Lane 
4-H  Club  and  has  done  well  in  many 
projects  in  cooking,  sewing,  canning, 
and  room  improvement.  This  year  she 
has  five  projects  in  Senior'  Club  work, 
including  dairy  in  the  State  4-H  Show. 
For  two  years  she  and  teammate 
Bertha  Peterson  have  been  senior  dem¬ 
onstration  tournament  winners  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  County.  The  skill  gained  in  mak¬ 
ing  all  of  her  own  clothes  has  brought 
her  many  blue  ribbons  in  dress  projects. 

Her  helpfulness  extends  far  beyond 
her  own  home.  When  a  neighbor  four 
miles  away  was  struck  by  a  falling 
tree  and  hospitalized,  it  was  Diana  who 
hurried  over  to  take  care  of  the  home 
and  three  small  children  so  that  the 
wife  could  get  to  the  hospital.  This  lady 
told  me,  “Diana  took  over  the  children, 
the  housework  and  some  of  the  chores 
until  I  could  get  my  home  and  things 
under  control.  It  was  a  responsibility 
that  would  have  staggered  many  grown 
women,  but  Diana,  14  at  the  time,  was 
very  capable  of  the  job.” 

Leadership 

It  was  Diana  who  got  her  Club  to 
promote  a  whole  series  of  square 
dances  to  help  raise  money  to  help  build 
a  planned  consolidated  school.  Diana 
and  her  family  are  Catholics,  but  for 
three  straight  years  she’s  been  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  at  annual  barbe¬ 
cues  to  raise  funds  for  the  small  neigh¬ 
borhood  church  of  a  different  denom¬ 
ination. 

As  her  4-H  Leader,  Mrs.  Dana  Stur- 
tevant,  wrote  me,  “Diana’s  the  first  to 
tackle  a  hard  job,  never  leaves  one  un¬ 
done,  and  is  the  spark  of  enthusiasm 
in  any  project  undertaken.  When  older 
people  remark  about  the  conduct  of 
teen-agers,  I  just  wish  they  could  know 
Diana,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  give  them 
faith  again  that  the  world  will  survive 
and  be  a  better  place  than  ever  in  which 
to  live.” 


Diana  was  always  on  the  honor  roll 
in  grammar  school  and  has  stayed  on  it 
in  high  school,  even  though  it  was  quite 
an  adjustment  from  a  school  of  25 
pupils  to  one  of  500.  The  very  first  year 
she  won  a  home  economics  award  for 
scholarship  cooperation.  Because  of  her 
high  grades,  Principal  Clair  Wood  per¬ 
suaded  Diana  to  change  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  to  a  college  course  in  the  hope 
that  somehow  she’ll  be  able  to  go  on  to 
college.  Money  she  earns  working,  in 
fair  premiums  (and  she’s  won  many), 


We  are  happy  that  Diana  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  our  award,  so  that  wre  could 
emphasize  the  fine  character,  the  un¬ 
selfishness  and  the  trustworthiness  of 
our  rural  young  people. 

American  Agriculturist  Foundation  is 
happy  to  bring  to  your  attention  these 
wonderful  young  people  of  ours;  and 
happy  to  send  Diana  the  Foundation’s 
certificate  of  recognition  and  check  for 
fifty  dollars  which  we  hope  will  help  a 
little  towards  her  hope  some  day  to  be¬ 
come  a  home  demonstration  agent. 
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—  and  you'll  get  a 


CRAINE  6-CELL 


Tile  Stave  Silo 

Let  yourCraine  Silo  dealer  show  you 
a  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  —  and 
you’ll  see  instantly  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new  design!  Greater 
strength — actually  a  third  wall  in 
the  center  of  each  stave!  Greater  in¬ 
sulating  effectiveness  —  a  double 
row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each  stave  to 
keep  natural  heat  in — weather  out! 
And  other  new  improvements  in 
construction  design  to  produce  the 
finest  acid-proof,  lifetime  tile  silo 
money  can  buy! 

Write  for  Facts  about  the  new  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave — and  the  complete  line 
of  farm-proven  Craine  Silos. 

Craine.  Inc.,  824  Pine  St..  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 
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Your  buildings  and  livestock  can 
be  wiped  out  by  a  single  bolt  .  .  . 
but  you  can  be  protected! 

Have  your  buildings  Lightning-  1 
Proofed  by  an  Authorized  Thomp¬ 
son  Lightning  Protection  Engineer. 

In  over  44  years,  lightning  has 
never  struck  a  Thompson  equipped 
building  .  .  .  it's  the  "World's  Best" 
Lightning  Protection. 

Write  for  Free  Esti¬ 
mate  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest 
Thompson  Franchised 
Dealer.  Some  terri¬ 
tories  open  for  dealer¬ 
ships. 


GEORGE  E. THOMPSON  Co. 

616  North  41st  Avenue 
Minneapolis  12,  Minnesota 


EfLNVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6X8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  X  12  @  $7.68. 
write  for  Sample!  and  Stock  Sizes. 


Tents  to  rent  for  all  purpose*. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  Hawley  street  Binghamton,  new  york 


SPECIAL  REFLECTOR 
IMPROVES  FLASHLIGHT 

An  ordinary  flashlight  can  be  great¬ 
ly  improved  for  use  in  working  on  cars 
or  truck,  or  for  all  general  use  around 
the  shop,  by  fitting  it  with  a  special 
reflector.  A  discarded  photo  flash  bulb 
reflector  is  ideal  for  this  use  or  the  re¬ 
flector  may  be  made  from  a  baking 
powder  can.  The  device  attached  to 
your  flashlight  will  direct  the  beam  of 
light  down  toward  the  ground,  or  to 
your  work,  and  will  effectively  prevent 
back  glare. — Glen  F.  Stillwell 


A  suitable  reflector  like  the  one  shown 


here  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  any 
flashlight,  especially  in  doing  close  work 
around  the  car.  The  reflector  prevents 
back  glare  and  the  user  can  more  easily 
see  what  he  is  doing. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Cubic  Yards  of  Concrete  in 
Floors  or  Slabs 


Area  in  Thickness  in  inches 

square  feet 


(length 
x  width) 

4 

5 

6 

8 

12 

50 

.62 

.77 

.93 

1.2 

1.9 

100 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

3.7 

200 

2.5 

3.1 

3.7 

4.9 

7.4 

300 

3.7 

4.7 

5.6 

7.4 

11.1 

400 

4.9 

6.2 

7.4 

9.8 

14.8 

500 

6.2 

7.2 

9.3 

12.4 

18.6 

Example 

The  floor  is  20x30  ft.  and  4  in.  thick. 
Find  quantity  of  concrete  needed. 
Area=20x30=600  sq.  ft. 

Since  the  table  does  not  go  as  high 
as  600,  use  the  concrete  quantity  for 
300  sq.  ft.  and  multiply  it  by  2. 
Quantity  for  300  sq.  ft.  =3. 7. 

2x3. 7=7. 4  cu.  yd. 


the  extra  yield,  extra  quality  for  which  DEKALB  is  famous,  are  only  a  part 


of  DEKALB's  history-making  achievement  this'  year — the  release  of  25 
NEW,  SUPERIOR  corn  varieties  for  farmers  all  over  the  Corn  Belt. 

And  out  of  this  total  of  25  NEW  DEKALB  varieties,  those  shown  here  are 
especially  bred  for  NEW  YORK  farmers  .  .  .  NEW  YORK  soils  and  wed^her 
They  are  bred  to  germinate  quickly,  grow  rapidly,  stand  and  mature  big 
yields  of  sound,  quality  grain  .  .  .  the  kind  that  puts  money  in  the  bank. 


Now  you  can  select  corn,  not  only  from  DeKalb's  NEW  varieties,  but  also 
from  their  64  other  varieties  as  well,  thanks  to  DEKALB  research — the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  See  your  DeKalb  Dealer. 


.  —  A. A.  — 

MATCH  l  OIJR  TOOLS 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  Commercial  Producers  & 
Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  <£  DeKalb  Chix,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 


Old  time  blacksmiths  knew  all  too 
well  what  the  modern  mechanic  too 
often  has  yet  to  learn.  That  is,  for  ef¬ 
fective  use,  tools  must  be  matched. 
You  wouldn’t  think  of  cutting  the  head 
of  a  % -inch  rivet  with  a  chisel  the 
size  of  a  pencil  but  all  too  frequently 
thq  amateur  will  use  that  size  chisel  in 
combination  with  a  five-pound  hammer. 
When  tools  are  to  be  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  they  should  be  properly  matched 
or  your  work  will  suffer. — Glen  Stillwell. 


Above  is  an  example  of  poorly  matched 


tools.  The  chisel  is  much  too  big  for  the 
size  of  the  hammer,  or  vice  versa.  The 
user  of  such  tools  will  accomplish  little 
except  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  energy. 


DeKalb  has  also  added  one  new 
Chix  variety  to  its  now  famous 
line  of  profit-making  birds. 

Ask  your  DeKalb  Dealer. 


Look  for  the  dekalb  sign  along 
the  highways  of  America. 
It's  the  sign  of  good  coin. 


DEKALB  “Planted  by  More  Farmers  than 

any  other  Corn  for  IS  Straight  Years 


YELLOW  DEVIL 

The  Complete  Spray  Equipment  Line. 
Weed  and  Pest  Control  in  the  Field, 
Fertilizer  Spraying. 

Fly,  Insect,  and  Other  Pest  Control  for  the 
Animal  in  the  Field  and  Barn. 

ENGINE  PARTS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1360  W.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  bn.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W. Naylor  Co.,  Morris  11  N.Y. 


Grant  Thatcher,  R.  i,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


BIG  SAVINGS 


on  Agricultural  Knives 

Buy  Forage  Harvester,  Silo  filler  and 
Baler  Slicing  Knives — direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Money  back  guarantee.  Same 
top  quality  used  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers.  Order  now.  All  models  of  Case, 
John  Deere,  Papec,  Rumley,  _Skyline, 
McCormick,  l-H  Deering:  54.50  each. 
Papec  N,  81,  Blizard  5010:  $3.50  each. 
Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5.50  each.  Post¬ 
paid.  C.O.D.  postage  added.  Specify 
machine  make,  part  number  or  blade 
number. 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 
60  LOCK  ST.  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  go  to  the  New  York 
State  Fair  sometime  between  Sep¬ 
tember  4  and  IT,  don't  miss  the 
SURGE  Real  Live  Cow  Show.  It  will 
have  a  16-cow  herd  and  a  15-man 
crew,  and  will  be  shown  in  a  tent. 
In  addition  to  a  talk  on  the  rules  of 
good  milking,  you  will  see  a  timed 
milking  experiment  and  real  cows 
milked  in  3  stalls  by  3  different 
Surge  milkers.  You  will  also  see  the 
Surge  Fencer,  the  Surge  Dairy  Maid 
Heater,  and  a  Surge  Wash  Tank  for 
milk  house  cleanliness  and  efficiency. 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  makers  of  Ball 
Mason  Jars,  will  soon  be  selling  baby 
bottles  too.  The  company  recently 
bought  the  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle 
Company  and  is  getting  ready  to 
supply  a  bumper  crop  of  babies  with 
the  popular  “Hygeia  Nursers”  which 
are  available  in  two  styles :  the  wide- 
mouth  hospital-type  bottle  and  the 
home-type  bottle  with  screw  cap  and 
a  nipple  which  is  reversible  for  stor¬ 
age  or  travel. 

The  trend  is  to  substitute  power  for 
muscle  in  every  possible  farm  job. 
Why  not  drop  a  post  card  to  the 
GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY,  INC.,  Red 
Creek,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  folder  on  the  Grange-McLean 
Silo  Unloader. 

Now  you  can  get  power  steering 
on  your  JOHN  DEERE  TRACTOR. 
If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  it,  get  the  pamphlet  called 
“New  Freedom  for  Farmers  Every¬ 
where’’  from  your  John  Deere  d'ealer 
or  direct  from  the  company  at  Mo¬ 
line,  Ill. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY  at  New  Holland,  Pa.  has  a 
4-page  folder  "From  Fertilizing  to 
Feeding"  which  illustrates  the  tools 
to  make  today's  grassland  farming 
easy.  It  contains  a  coupon  by  which 
you  can  get  a  free  copy  of  "Brick¬ 
laying  with  Baled  Hay"  without  ob¬ 
ligation. 

A  lightweight  general-purpose  farm 
elevator  made  of  aluminum  is  now 
being  sold  by  the  BELT  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Orient,  Ohio.  It  is  so  built 
that  it  will  handle  bales  as  well  as 
small  grain  and  ear  corn.  It  is  offer¬ 
ed  in  lengths  up  to  28  feet  and  can 
be  powered  either  with  gasoline  or 
electricity. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois,  recently 
announced  four  new  cultivators  so 
built  that  one  man  can  attach  any 
one  of  them  to  a  McCormick  Farmall 
H  or  M  series  tractor  in  4  to  6  min¬ 
utes. 


This  picture  shows  construction  which 
will  double  the  ultra  26-car  capacity 
train-loading  shed  of  the  H-  K.  Web¬ 
ster  Company.  The  plant  is  located  at 
Richford,  Vermont  where  BLUE  SEAL 
FEEDS  are  manufactured.  The  Web¬ 
ster  Company's  distribution  is  princi¬ 
pally  through  independent  retail 
dealers  in  New  England  and  eastern 
New  York. 


The  ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
of  Newbury,  Ohio  has  a  new  "Hum- 
min'  Bird"  roto-hoe  weighing  less 
than  45  pounds,  only  9  inches  in 
width  but  developing  2  horsepower. 
In  less  than  a  minute  it  can  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  20-inch  rotary  grass  cut¬ 
ter.  The  above  picture  is  described  as 
"a  worm's  eye  view." 

THE  WOLVERINE  SHOE  AND 
TANNING  CORPORATION,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Michigan,  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest  which  closes  mid¬ 
night,  December  10,  1954. 

All  that  contestants  have  to  do  is 
obtain  a  set  of  the  simple  contest 
rules  and  an  official  entry  blank  from 
their  nearest  Wolverine  dealer  and, 
in  one  or  two  words,  suggest  a  name 
for  the  Wolverine  Pighide  Work  Shoe 
line.  No  purchase  is  necessary. 

A  completely  new  spray  boom  that 
can  be  adapted  for  spraying  most 
row  or  field  crops  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  H.D.  HUDSON  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY  of  Chicago.  It 
is  called  the  Ail-Krop  Boom.  The  op¬ 
erator  can  change  the  height  of  an 
entire  boom  by  loosening  hand 
screws,  raising  or  lowering  boom, 
and  re-tightening  them.  The  boom  is 
available  in  20,  30,  and  32-foot 
lengths. 

Without  petroleum  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  farming  and  every  other  indus¬ 
try  would  be  far  different.  How 
much  do  you  know  about  oil?  If  you 
would  like  to  know  more,  drop  a 
post  card  to  the  AMERICAN  PET¬ 
ROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  West  50th 
Street,  New  York  20,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  their  32-page  booklet  “Facts 
About  Oil.”  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
tells  about  the  origin,  exploration, 
drilling,  production,  transportation, 
refining,  marketing,  and  use  of  oil. 

The  "SpeeDemon"  is  a  new  low- 
priced  chain  saw  introduced  by  the 
STRUNK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  of 
Coatesville,  Pa.  L.  M.  Strunk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  says,  "This  is 
our  answer  to  those  who  say  they 
can't  afford  a  chain  saw." 

A  small  family-size  water  softener 
was  recently  announced  by  the  OSH¬ 
KOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  It  is 
called  the  “Diamond  Junior.”  It  is 
shipped  ready  for  connection  to  the 
water  supply  line. 

"Making  Cheaper  Beef"  is  the 
title  of  an  address  given  by  Roswell 
Garst  of  Iowa  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
It  has  been  reprinted  by  the  J.  I.  CASE 
COMPANY  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  if  you  request  it. 


Potato  Peeling  Winners.  From  left  to  right  are  Bernice  Wilbert  of  Penfield,  second- 
prize  winner;  Mrs.  Frank  Orlowski  of  Webster,  third-prize  winner;  and  Mrs.  Elwood 
Follette  of  Olean,  first-prize  winner. 


POTATO  FIELD  DAY 


bines,  transplanters,  balers,  septic 
tanks,  unloaders,  elevators,  chain  saws, 
liquid  nitrogen  applicators,  weed  spray¬ 
ers,  crop  driers,  silos,  and  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  The  show  gave  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  see,  compare,  and  buy. 

An  interesting  program  was  put  on 
in  the  afternoon  on  a  stage  facing  seats 
so  that  people  could  sit  and  really  en¬ 
joy  it.  The  potato  peeling  contest  has 
become  an  important  event  and  the 
first  event  was  the  announcement  of 
the  winner.  This  year  it  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Elwood  Follette  of  Olean.  Her 
prize  was  a  Revereware  kettle.  Second 
place  went  to  Bernice  Wilbert  of  Pen- 
field  whose  prize  was  a  knife  sharpen¬ 
er,  and  third  place  went  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Olowski,  of  Webster  who  also  received 
a  knife  sharpener.  There  were  69  con¬ 
testants. 

The  fastest  peelers  were  Mrs.  Jean¬ 
ne  Mehlenbacher  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Pierce.  The  contestant  with  the  least 
waste  was  Mrs.  Clifford  Chapman  and 
the  honor  of  having  the  fewest  defects 
was  shared  by  Mrs.  Carl  Burdick,  Mrs. 
Follette  (the  champion),  Mrs.  Clarence 
Duschen,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hagen. 

The  final  event  of  the  day  was  the 
crowning  of  the  1954  Empire  State 
Potato  Queen,  Miss  Marjorie  Furman 
of  Wayne  County  by  Jo  Ann  Eaton, 
the  1953  queen.  Contestants  were:  Pat¬ 
ricia  Bohon,  Clinton  County;  Lorena 
Lester,  Niagara  County;  Dorothy  Pru¬ 
dence,  Madison  County;  Virginia  Wul- 
forst,  Steuben  County;  Marjorie  Fur¬ 
man,  Wayne  County;  and  Patricia  Ja¬ 
coby.  Wyoming  County. 

Every  year  it  seems  that  the  Potato 
Field  Day  has  hit  the  peak  but  every 
year  it  hits  a  new  high..  It  is  truly  one 
of  the  big,  farm  events  of  the  Empire 
State. — H.L.C. 


Machinery  demonstrations  throughout  the 
day  interested  hundreds  of  people  at 
Potato  Field  Day.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  sheriff  estimated  that  5,000  cars  had 
been  parked.  In  addition  to  machinery 
demonstrations,  plots  of  growing  potatoes 
showed  the  effect  of  various  seed  treat¬ 


ments. 


NY  stranger  who  passed  by  the 
farm  of  William  Meyers  at 

_ Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  on  Potato 

Field  Day  mustvhave  thought 
he  was  approaching  a  county  fair.  In 
fact,  it  looked  more  like  a  county  fair 
than  some  county  fairs  do. 

The  first  job  was  parking.  That  was 
easy  except  for  the  walking  back.  Even 
though  I  arrived  relatively  early,  the 
distance  between  my  car  and  the 
grounds  was  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Date  in  the  afternoon  the  sheriff 
said  that  he  figured  the  number  of 
cars  at  5,000. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  saw  was 
the  experimental  plots  which  had  been 
planted  by  the  College  last  spring. 
Books  have  been  written  about  virus 
diseases  but  I  expect  that  there  are  still 
growers  who  have  difficulty  in  identify¬ 
ing  them.  I  know  I  do.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  plots  of  different  varieties  showing 
leaf  roll,  spindle  tuber  and  mosaic,  all 
growing  next  to  healthy  plants.  The 
comparison  in  growth  was  truly  start¬ 
ling.  Then  there  were  some  diseased 
potatoes  that  were  unmarked  with  an 
opportunity  for  anyone  to  try  his  skill 
in  identifying  them. 

Nearby  was  another  plot  showing  the 
results  of  seed  treatment  with  various 
chemicals.  Next  was  a  plot  with  many 
varieties  growing,  and  from  which  yield 
tests  were  to  be  determined.  There 
were  16  varieties,  many  named  but 
some  new  ones  with  only  numbers. 

Demonstrations  drew  crowds 
throughout  the  day.  Each  farm  equip¬ 
ment  company  had  a  plot  marked  off 
which  was  plowed  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  later  fitted  with  all  kinds  of 
implements  and  on  which  stone  pickers 
operated  later  in  the  day.  Adjacent  to 
it  was  a  beautiful  field  of  potatoes  on 
which  spraying  demonstrations  were 
held. 

The  tents  were  what  gave  the  field 
its  county  fair  air  and  most  of  them 
housed  farm  machinery.  Potato  grow¬ 
ing  machinery  included  equipment  to 
fit  the  land,  cut  and  plant  seed,  spray, 
dig,  bag,  wash  and  irrigate.  But  the 
equipment  was  by  no  means  restricted 
to  potato  growing.  I  saw  bean  com- 


— 
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VENTILATION 


ELECTRIC  fans  are  a  common  means 
of  ventilating  poultry  houses.  They 
give  good  results  in  either  insulated  or 
uninsulated  houses  when  they  are  cor¬ 
rectly  installed  and  have  the  proper 
capacity,  power  and  characteristics. 
The  proper  type  of  fan  should  have: 

1.  A  total  inclosed  motor  to  exclude 
dust. 

2.  Sealed-in  bearings  or  large  oil  re¬ 
servoirs  for  thorough  lubrication  over 
a  long  period. 

3.  A  thermal  overload  switch  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  motor  from  burning  out  and 
to  insure  against  fire  hazard. 

4.  No  appliances  or  outlets  between 
the  protective  device  and  the  motor. 

5.  The  frame  and  blades  should  be 
made  of  non-corrosive  materials  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting. 

The  fan  is  usually  installed  to  ex¬ 
haust  air  from  the  windward  side  of  a 
building.  Although  the  exact  location 
of  the  fan  is  not  too  important,  still 
it  is  best  to  locate  it  near  the  center 
of  the  long  wall  of  the  house.  It  should 
be  near  the  ceiling  in  the  outside  wall 
and  inclosed  in  a  duct  that  extends 
from  the  ceiling  to  within  15  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  floor  or  litter.  A 


hinged  frame  is  made  opposite  the  fan 
at  the  top  of  the  duct  so  that  the  fan 
can  be  serviced  and  warm  air  near  the 
ceiling  can  be  drawn  off  in  warm 
weather  when  it  is  opened.  During  cold 
weather,  when  the  panel  is  closed,  the 
fan  draws  air  from  the  floor.  The  fan 
and  dcct  should  be  at  least  8  feet  from 
any  window,  door  or  fresh  air  intake. 
Each  inclosed  room  or  pen  must  have 
a  separate  fan  and  duct. 

Fresh  air  to  l'eplace  the  air  removed 
by  the  fan  is  brought  in  through  in¬ 
takes.  The^  intakes  are  well  distribut¬ 
ed  to  provide  an  even  circulation  of  air 
to  all  parts  of  the  pen,  but  without 
drafts  on  the  floor.  This  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  locating  the  intake  openings  12 
or  18  inches  below  the  ceiling  and  pro¬ 
viding  baffles  on  the  openings  or  by 
using  window  inlets.  An  intake  open¬ 
ing  of  60  square  inches  is  needed  for 
each  250  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  capacity  of  the  fan  required  may 
be  determined  in  the  following  way.  For 
each  5  pounds  of  bird  weight,  move 
from  2  to  3  cubic  feet  of  air  per  min¬ 
ute.  The  correct  size  of  fan  can  be 
quickly  determined  by  consulting  Table 
1. — L.  M.  Hurd 


TABLE  1.  Capacity  of  Exhaust  Fans,  Approximate  Diameter  of  Such  Fans,  Dimensions  of 
Fan  Ducts,  and  Number  of  60-Square-inch  Inlets  for  Pens  of  Various  Floor  Areas. 


Floor  area 

A 

Capacity  of  fan 

B 

Approximate 
diameter  of  fan 

C 

Dimensions  of 
fan  duct* 

D 

No.  of  inlets 
(each  60  sq.  in.  in 
area)  E 

Square  feet 

Cubic  feet  per 
minute 

Inches 

Inches 

Number 

400 

270 

9  to  10 

12  x  12 

2 

600 

400 

9  to  10 

12  x  12 

3 

800 

540 

9  to  10 

12  x  14 

3 

1,000 

665 

10 

14  x  15 

4 

1,200 

800 

12 

15  x  16 

5 

1,500 

1,000 

12 

16  x  19 

6 

1,800 

1,200 

12 

18  x  20 

7 

2,100 

1,400 

14 

18  x  22 

8 

2,400 

1,600 

14 

19  x  23 

10 

2,700 

1,800 

14 

20  x  24 

11 

3,000 

2,000 

16 

22  x  24 

12 

*The  greater 

dimension  should 

be  parallel  to  the 

side  wall  of 

the  pen. 

I  —From  Cornell  Extension  Bqlletin  315,  Revised  1950. 
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You  are,  when  you  own  a  Badger  Farm- 
Engineered  Barn  Cleaner.  It’s  the  easy  way  to 
turn  hours  of  barn  time  into  extra  income  hours. 
That’s  why  you’ll  find  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  on 
more  and  more  dairy  farms,  large  and  small. 
From  Coast  to  Coast,  Badger  is  the  choice  of 
cost-conscious  dairymen  who 
demand  the  greatest  value — 
long  life,  low  maintenance, 
and  trouble-free  performance. 


PA  RM  -  engineered 

Barn  (leaner 


Better  ACT  NOW!  Don’t  get  caught  in  the 
last  minute  rush  to  beat  the  cows  in  from 
pasture!  Your  nearby  Badger  Specialist  can 
give  you  prompt  attention  now ,  lay  out  a  plan 
•to  fit  your  barn  and  get  all  set  for  an  easy  winter. 

_ k 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


r 


BADGER  LEADERSHIP  AND  SPECIALIZATION 
give  you  the  best — save  you  the  most ! 

•  Badger  is  ENGINEERED  by  barn 
cleaner  specialists — in  the  heart  of  America’s 
Dairyland,  in  co-operation  with  hundreds 
of  practical  dairymen,  right  on  the  farm. 

•  Badger  is  BUILT  by  barn  cleaner  spe¬ 
cialists — by  America’s  leading  independent 
barn  cleaner  manufacturer. 

9  Badger  is  REPRESENTED  by  bam 
cleaner  specialists — by  men  qualified  to  lay 
out,  install  and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 


AT  YOUR  STATE  FAIR... 

Talk  with  a  Badger  Specialist  !  Find 
out  about  new  Badger  features,  and 
new  Badger  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


- j 

BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  BH-220,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me... 

□  Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for 

herd  of . cows. 

□  Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so 
i  can  ask  him  about  new  Badger  features 
and  new  Badger  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Name . . 

Address . . . 

Town . State .  . 

THERE'S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  FARM  ! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


We  keep  this  giant  furnace  hot 


to  give  you  a  cold  glass  of  milk! 


Usually,  nobody  would  dare  go  inside 
this  furnace  at  Niagara  Mohawk’?  Oswego 
Station.  Most  of  the  time,  it’s  busy  burning 
HVl  tons  of  coal  an  hour.  What  has  this 
tremendous  heat  got  to  do  with  keeping 
milk  fresh  and  cold?  The  heat  turns  water 
into  steam,  the  steam  drives  a  generator  and 
out  comes  electricity — for  milking  machines, 


pasteurizers,  bottle  washers  and  refrigerators 
to  keep  it  cool  and  fresh  for  days. 

Have  you  enjoyed  a  glass  of  cold,  refresh¬ 
ing  milk  today?  If  you  think  milk’s  only  for 
children,  you’re  missing  a  lot  of  pleasure 
.  .  .  and  health.  Pour  yourself  a  glass  before 
you  go  to  bed  tonight  and  plan  on  drinking 
a  glass  with  every  meal  tomorrow. 


You  can  afford  lots  oj  electrical  helpers  these 
days  because— while  the  cost  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  oj  the  biggest  bargains 
you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 
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RED  STEER 
YIELD-POWER 


. . .  produces  bonus  bushels 


To  be  sure  your  grain  crops  pay, 
take  advantage  of  the  extra  yield- 
power  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  plant 
food.  At  harvest  time,  you’ll  see 
the  difference  in  sound,  heavier 
grain  and  higher  yields. 


There’s  a  reason  back  of  this 
difference.  Red  Steer  is  Chemi¬ 
cally-Hitched.  Growth  elements 
are  fused  together  by  this  exclu¬ 
sive  process,  developed  in  Swift’s 
research  laboratory. 

Prepare  this  fall  for  higher 
yields.  Use  Red  Steer  to  get 
bonus  bushels— the  bushels  that 
make  you  real  money  .  .  .  and 
make  catches  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
more  certain. 


BUY  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  RED  STEER 


When  you  visit  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
Syracuse,  be  sure  to  visit  the  NYABC  exhibit  in 
the  Dairy  Building.  And  if  you  visit  the  ex¬ 
hibitors’  cattle  quarters,  you  can  be  sure  there 
is  a  large  number  of  animals  with  NYABC  sires 
in  their  pedigrees. 


.  NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  CO-OP,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A 


Ithaca,  New  York 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  21,  1954 


Keeping  the  Litter  Dry 

Hi f  L.  M.  IIUIID 


GOOD  litter  should  be  capable 
of  absorbing  relatively  large 

_  amounts  of  water  and  should 

be  light  and  loose,  so  that 
when  hens  or  chicks  work  in  it,  it  will 
dry  out  readily  if  it  becomes  damp. 
Such  litter  is  easily  removed  and 
quickly  replaced  on  cleaning  days. 
Freedom  from  mustiness  and  mold  is 
important,  as  this  may  cause  mold 
poisoning.  Litter  with  excessive  dust 
should  be  avoided,  as  this  increases  the 
number  of  dirty  eggs  and  makes  it  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  caretaker  while  work¬ 
ing  in  the  pen.  Lastly,  a  litter  which 
fulfills  all  the  above  requirements 
should  be  inexpensive. 


Home-Grown  Litters 

The  following  home-grown  bedding 
materials  for  poultry  are  listed  in  the 
order  of  their  all-round  desirability: 

1.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  straw 

2.  Dry,  clean,  shredded  corn  stalks 
.  3.  Dry,  clean,  coarse-ground  corn 

cobs 

4.  Rye,  buckwheat,  bean  straw, 
pine  needles  and  hay 

5.  Sand 


Purchased  Litters 

The  following  bedding  materials  can 
be  purchased  and  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  poultry  litter: 

1.  Wood  shavings 

2.  Sugar  cane  fibre 

3.  Sawdust 

4.  Peanut  hulls 

5.  Peat  moss 

6.  Oat  hulls 

7.  Buckwheat  hulls. 

Shavings  are  usually  the  cheapest 
on  the  list.  They  are  bulky  and  do  not 
pack  down.  Peat  moss  probably  ab¬ 
sorbs'' the  most  moisture,  but  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dusty,  and  expensive  if 


changed  frequently.  It  does  not  show 
accumulations  of  manure  because  of  its 
dark  brown  color.  Sawdust  and  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls  are  difficult  to  secure  in 
some  communities,  but  are  otherwise 
satisfactory.  Sugar  cane  fibre  absorbs 
water  freely,  is  light  in  color  and  dust¬ 
less.  Peanut  hulls  have  much  to  com¬ 
mend  them. 

All  the  purchased  litters  can  be  used 
for  chicks.  Most  home-grown  litters 
must  be  finely  cut  before  they  are  used 
in  brooder  houses. 

The  table  below  gives  the  approxi¬ 
mate  moisture  absorbing  capacity  and 
fertilizer  value  per  ton  of  different  lit¬ 
ter  materials.* 


Moisture 

absorbing  ** 

Fertilizing 

capacity  (times, by  wt.) 

per  ton 

Peat  moss  (German) 

10 

1.54 

Peat 

5-7 

Straw  (fine  cut) 

2-6 

2.40 

Straw 

1. 8-3.6 

Sawdust  (pine) 

1. 6-4.3 

.52 

Peanut  shells 

2.5 

2.15 

Shavings 

1 .2-2.6  1 

.52 

Leaves 

L8-2.0 

2.07 

Oat  Hulls 

1.9 

1.35 

Buckwheat  hulls 

1.8 

2.58 

White  pine  needles 

1.0 

1.06 

Sand 

.25 

Corn  cobs  (ground) 

1.35 

_____ 

♦Figures  from  Mass, 
her,  1936. 

Dairy  Digest, 

Novem- 

**Added  to  this  would  be  accumulated  drop¬ 
pings. 

Keeping  the  Litter  Dry 

Damp  litter  is  caused  by  leaky  roofs, 
overcrowded  pens,  careless  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  -water  supply,  construction 
of  the  building,  and  lack  of  proper 
ventilation. 

/  •  ' 

In  some  poiultry  houses  the  drip  from 
water  containers  and  poor  soil  drain¬ 
age  around  the  house  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  wet  litter.  If  less  than  2l/2 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  is  allowed  for 
each  Leghorn,  or  3  V2  sq.  ft.  for  heavy 
breeds,  the  pens  are  considered  crowd¬ 
ed  and  more  dampness  results.  With 
good  ventilating  systems  much  mois- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Beef  Men  Toni*  Orleans  Couuty.  X.  V. 


NEXT  to  the  steak 
roast  at  Eugene  P. 

Forrestel’s  farm  later  in 
the  day,  the  highlight  of 
the  recent  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty  beef  cattle  tour  was 
the  stop  at  the  Harry 
Vagg  farm  near  Barre 
Center.  Here  Prof.  My¬ 
ron  D.  Lacy  of  Cornell 
demonstrated  proper 
techniques  for  the  var¬ 
ious  methods  of  dehorn¬ 
ing  and  castrating  cal¬ 
ves.  He  is  at  left  in  pic¬ 
ture,  pointing  out  for 
Harry  Vagg  and  nearly 
200  others  on  the  tour 
the  clean  job  of  dehorn¬ 
ing  just  done  by  the  hot 
iron  method.  Prof.  Lacy 
said  the  caustic  method 
was  good  when  used  on 
calves  under  a,  week  old 
if  the  operator  was  care¬ 
ful;  and  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  hot  iron 
method  be  used  while 
the  calves  were  under  three  months. 

At  the  next  tour  stop,  Bill  Crawford 
of  Oakfield  who  has  24  Angus  brood 
cows  and  produces  wheat  and  corn  for 
market,  gave  the  costs,  labor  and  in¬ 
come  from  his  operation  which  were 
then  analyzed  by  Wendell  Earle  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  marketing,  agricul¬ 
tural  economics,  at  Cornell.  Earle  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  successful  beef  operation 
was  one  that  had  good  roughage,  em¬ 
ployed  only  a  small  amount  of  labor 
and  had  to  buy  but  little  feed. 

Last  stop  was  at  Eugene  Forrestel’s 
South  Farm  near  Shelby  Center  where 
it  was  shown  that  hard-to-work  clay 


land,  with  proper  fertilization  and  good 
management  could  be  made  to  pay  off 
in  a  beef  operation.  Mr.  Forrestel  is 
president  of  the  Empire  Livestock  Co¬ 
op  Marketing,  Inc. 

Tom  Milliman,  half-time  proprietor 
of  our  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff 
page,  was  speaker  at  the  meeting  fol¬ 
lowing  the  steak  roast.  He  emphasized 
good  grassland  farming  management 
and  more  mechanization  of  feed  hand¬ 
ling  for  successful  beef  operations  in 
the  Northeast.  He  said,  “We  can  raise 
beef  at  a  profit  here  (in  Western  New 
York)  if  it  can  be  done  anywhere  in 
the  TJ.S.A.” 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
LOOKS  ROUGH  TO  ME 

I  am  no  economist, 

|  have  no  crystal  ball, 
and  I  am  no  good  at 
predicting  the  future 
of  the  poultry  business. 

For  some  strange  rea¬ 
son,  a  lot  of  poultry- 

men  ask  me  what  I  think  is  going  to  happen, 
and  in  order  to  save  you  and  me  some  time,  I 
am  writing  my  thoughts  here. 

|  think  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  stay 
down  lower  than  last  year  for  the  remainder  of 
1954  and  through  much  of  the  Spring  of  1955. 

If  you  are  a  poor  poultryman  or  if  you  have 
quite  a  disease  problem,  now  would  be  a  good 
time  to  get  out  of  the  poultry  business,  and  stay 
out  permanently.  If  you  are  an  excellent  poul¬ 
tryman  and  always  seem  to  get  good  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  always  buy  good  chicks,  then 
I  would  say  that  you  should  always  stay  in,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

I  think  that  pullets  purchased  late  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months 
this  year  will  be  exceptionally  fine  money  mak¬ 
ers.  I  have  a  feeling  that  about  a  year  from 
now  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  be  very  good 
and  birds  hatched  now  will  be  laying  a  lot  of 
large  eggs  and  will  be  real  money  makers. 

I  realize  that  probably  it  is  cheating,  but  I 
think  that  you  and  I  should  tell  all  poor  poul- 
frymen  to  quit  the  business  and  then  you  and 
I  stay  in.  Sincerely  yours. 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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For  CHICKS  You  Can  Count 
On-BUY  MARSHALL'S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  thtm  for,  have  good 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer: 

For  Egg  Production 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 

•  R.  I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

.NEW  HAM PSH IRES  —  Marshall’s  meat 
type  Hanipshires 

.WHITE  ROCKS — Arbor  Acres  Strain 
Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and 
Marshall's  Modern  Message.  Summer 
Prices  Now  In  Effect. 

Write,  Wire  Or  Call 

Marshall  Brothers 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


j  TIPS  ON  POULTRY 

MANAGEMENT 


•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


pill  I  PTC  W.  Leghorns  4  to  5  mo.  old, 
H  ^  range  grown,  healthy,  vac¬ 
cinated,  large  type  select  pullets  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  LOW  PRICES, 
guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 
Box  A.  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


YELLOW  DEVIL 

The  Complete  Spray  Equipment  Line. 
Weed  and  Pest  Control  in  the  Field, 
Fertilizer  Spraying. 

Fly.  Insect,  and  Other  Pest  Control  for  the 
Animal  in  the  Field  and  Barn. 

ENGINE  PARTS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1360  W.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPT.  4-11 


STATE  MIR 


Sclvting  Mew  York’s  l’/z  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 


CULLING 

IT  COSTS  close  to  35c  to  feed  a  mature 
hen  for  one  month  whether  she  is  lay¬ 
ing  or  not — which  is  the  reason  why 
culling  is  important. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  always  remove  birds  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  laying.  The  bird 
that  is  out  of  production  today  will  in 
all  probability,  if  no  disease  condition 
exists,  be  laying  again  at  some  future 
date.  So  the  art  of  culling  demands  not 
only  the  ability  to  detect  non-layers, 
but  a  judgment  as  to  how  long  it  will 
be  before  she  starts  laying  again  and 
whether  or  not  she  will  lay  enough 
eggs  to  justify  carrying  her  through 
the  vacation  period. 

Learning  to  detect  the  non-layers  is 
not  difficult,  and  a  little  experience  will 
enable  one  to  estimate  reasonably  well 
how  long  a  bird  is  likely  to  remain 
out  of  production.  There  is  a  good  cir¬ 
cular  on  the  subject,  U.S.D.A.  Farmers 
Bulletin  1727  “Selecting  Hens  for  Egg 
Production.”  Here  are  some  general 
rules  as  to  the  time  you  should  cull  the 
flock. 

1.  Cull  heavily  at  housing  time. 
Raise  a  surplus  of  at  least  10  to  15  per 
cent  and  house  only  choice  birds. 

2.  Cull  only  on  health  for  the  first 
six  to  nine  months  in  the  laying  house. 
Remove  only  diseased  or  injured  birds. 

3.  Begin  culling  out  the  birds  that 
are  not  laying  at  the  end  of  six  months 
in  the  laying  house  for  meat-type  birds, 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  for  pro¬ 
duction  type  stock.  Culling  every  two 
to  four  weeks  from  this  point  on  is  a 
money  making  practice. — Frank  Reed, 
Maine  College  of  Agriculture. 

—  A. a.  — 

1  UT-UP  CHICKEN 

Some  experiments  plus  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience  indicate  that  few  housewives 
these  days  will  wait  for  a  butcher  to 
dress  a  chicken.  Where  chicken  has 
been  displayed  already  dressed  in  trans¬ 
parent  packages,  sales  have  increased. 
However,  packaging  in  tight,  moisture- 
proof  transparent  packages  tends  to 
hurt  quality.  Undesirable  results  can  be 
avoided  by  use  of  a  semi-moisture-proof 
package  with  a  few  perforations  in  it. 

The  increase  in  use  of  such  packag¬ 
ing  is  doubtless  one  reason  for  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  consumption  of 
poultry  meat.  1 

—  A. a.  — 

KEEPING  THE  LITTER 
DRY 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

ture  can  be  eliminated  and  the  litter 
kept  drier. 

Besides  the  above,  the  birds  give  off 
considerable  moisture  which  helps  to 
make  the  litter  damper. 

A  few  years  ago  experiments  were 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  find  out  how  much  moisture  was 
given  off  by  100  Leghorn  hens  in  24 
hours.  The  following  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  : 

Water  Produced  by  100  Leghorn  Hens  in  24  Hrs. 
Droppings  &.  Respiration 

Total  wt.  in  lbs. 

Water  in  excreta  when  dropped  21.3 

retained  in  air-dry  excreta  2.5 
to  be  evaporated  from  excreta  18.8 
given  off  through  respiration  8.6 
spilled  in  litter  by  drinking  0.9 
to  be  removed  from  poultry 
house  28.3 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures, 
100  Leghorn  hens  would  produce  11.4 
lbs.  (5.7  quarts)  of  water  during  the 
10  hours  they  are  on  the  perches,  and 
15.9  lbs.  (8  quarts)  during  the  14 
hours  they  are  on  the  floor.  According 
to  this,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  in 
reducing  dampness  to  have  dropping 
boards  and  clean  them  frequently. 

The  above  figures  show  that  if  the 
dropping  boards  are  left  uncleaned  for 
two  weeks,  there  would  be  62  quarts  of 
water  present  from  these  sources  alone 
in  the  house  during  this  period. 


BULK  FEED 

is  the  way  to 

SAVE  MONEY 

on  Feed  Bills  this  Winter 


^EE  HOW  bulk  feed  facilities  on 
^ your  farm  will  save  you  money  .  .  . 
save  you  time  .  .  .  save  plenty  of  back¬ 


breaking  work. 


Visit  the 


G.L.F.  Disi)lay 


in  the  Dairy  Building 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


For  Better  Corn  Silage 

Buy  A 

Universal  Steel  Silo 

If  you're  making  corn  silage  this  year,  you  can  make  a  better 
product  with  a  proven  Silver  Shield  steel  silo.  Designed  to  provide 
the  "right"  conditions  for  making  quality  silage,  the  Silver  Shield 
saves  you  money  and  gives  you  a  better  feed  for  your  stock. 
Tested  and  proven  in  the  Northeast,  more  and  more  farmers  are 
turning  to  Silver  Shield  for  their  silage  making. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader  in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years — you  get  great  strength,  little  maintenance,  and  long  life.  It's 
Airtight — Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  We  erect. 


For  Better  Silage 
Better  Buy  UNIVERSAL 

UNIVERSAL 

STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


r 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  tree  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 


To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman 
P.  O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 
New  England 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Other 
TOTAL 


124,374 

65,961 

13,412 

16,135 

3,920 

223,802 


See  top  of  the  Subscribers'  e 

Exchange  Page  for  figuring 

the  cost  and  total  payment.  Address 


(510)  30 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Mitrtmum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Ilolsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  K.  C.  Talbot,  Lconards- 
ville.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age.  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  v. 


FOR  SALE — yearling  bull,  mostly  red  in  color,  his  sire 
Approved  with  11  daughters  average  1102(5  milk.  4SS  fat. 
His  dam  has  four  records  averaging  12425  milk,  490  fat. 
We  are  using  his  full  brother  in  our  herd.  Come  and 
see  his  full  brother  and  sisters  and  let  that  fact  con¬ 
vince  you  that  he  is  the  best  bred  bull  that,  money  can 
buy.  Priced  at  only  $300.00.  William  Hoeilericli,  'Good 
Hope  Ayrshires,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


ENTIRE  Milking  herd  of  25  registered  cows  —  T.B. 
accredited.  Certified  for  Bangs.  Wm.  W.  Lawrence 
Hunter.  X.  Y. 


BRAHMAN 


PURE  BRED  Brahman  Calves  and  Yearlings.  Cross 
Bred  Brahmans.  Also  Calves  and  Yearlings  cross  bred 
from  pure  bred  milking  Shorthorn,  to  our  best  dairy 
cows.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Java  Lake  Road,  RFD. 
Arcade,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of 
breeding  age  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Herefords.  2  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot; 
Heifers.  Cows,  Polled  and  Homed  Bulls.  Walter  W. 
Fisk,  Wolcott,  N  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen-Angus,  big  boned  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Ral-Mo  Farm.  Tel.  113G  East  Aurora. 
New  York 


SWINE 


NICE  young  pigs  ready  to  ship — 6-7  weeks,  $14.00  each; 

8- 9  weeks  $15.00.  Kindly  send  $10.00  with  order.  Bal¬ 
ance  C.O.D.  Dailey  Stock  Farms,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel 

9- 1085. 


CHESTER  WHITES  or  Berkshire  cross  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  Ship  two  or  more  C.O.D. ,  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  lid.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  Wo.  2-0086. 


REGISTERED  Chester  Whites.  Boar  ready  for  service, 
gilts  6  mos.  &  6  weeks  old.  Wade  Johnson.  Frankfort, 
New  York. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  Sheep  for  Sale:  Choice 
Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Prices  reasonable. 
Chippewa  Farms,  L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  y. 


OXFORD  RAMS — selected  registered  rams.  Also  ewes 
and  ewe  Iambs.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  A  fine  selection  of  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 
Any  ago,  bred  to  lamb  early— all  good  quality  purebred 
rams  used.  Priced  to  make  money  with  present  lamb  & 
wool  prices.  Tranquillity  &  AUamuchy  Farms,  Alla- 
muchy,  X.  J.  Phone:  Hackettstown— 741M.  741J.  6S5J. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Corriedaie  Ram.  4  years  old — 
priced  reasonable.  Colonel  Charles  W.  Skeele,  DeRuyter, 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling  rams 
for  sale.  Excellent  breeding.  Yan  Yleet  Bros..  Lodi, 
New  York. 


CHOICE,,  well  bred  registered  Hampshire  yearling  and 
two  year  old  rams  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  Stanley 
Yan  Vleet.  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lodi.  29R. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  4S2M3. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer. 
Penna. 


BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca.  New  York.  40849 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males,  $.15.00, 
females,  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 
Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Irish  Setters,  3  months  old.  Sanford,  4S 
Van  Buren,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3S92. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies,  white,  dark  beauties, 
papers,  either  sex.  $35.00  up.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Chaplin,  Post 
Mills,  Vt.. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Puppies,  Registered.  Silver  Gray 
with  black  marking.  Two  litters.  Priced  reasonable. 
George  R,  Brenenstuhl,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Plymouth  3-4674. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Belinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St,,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $8.00.  Mcadowbrook  Imperial  l’ekins, 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 


Subscribers’  exchange 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  arc 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  A  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 

ZIMMER’S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Euyden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gnllupville,  N  Y.  * 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  hooks.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  lloute  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281.  *. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  arc  fast  feathering  and  last  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden.  New  York. 

R1CHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  II. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL'S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns; 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Red  Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you’ll  want  our  Marshall’s  meat  type 
Hampshires  or  Arbor  Acres  Strain  White  Rocks.  Our 
hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have  thousands 
of  repeat  buyers.  Write  wire  or  call  today,  Marshall 
Brothers.  R.D.  5A.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  90S2. 

BIG  DANISH  Leghorns.  Great  layers.  Yellow  skin,  very 
hardy.  White  eggs.  Order  early.  Circular  free.  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield  5,  Penna. 

TURKEYS 

MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2. 
Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands— Famous 
Long  Island  While  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches,  N.  Y  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427 

CHINCHILLA 

CHINCHILLAS  (not  rabbits).  Several  young  pairs  re¬ 
lated  to  our  prizo  winning  stock,  $250.00  pair;  bred 
pairs,  $375.00  pair.  1954  Prizes — New  England  Grand, 
Reserve  Champions,  Two  First,  One  Second.  Kenney's 
Chinchilla  Ranch,  Amherst,  Mass. 

GINSENG 

WILD  DRIED — Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son.  Alstead,  N.  H. 

PLANTS 

POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  August.  September 
or  October  win  bear  next  spring.  Ftee  descriptive  Cata 
logue  of  25  leading  varieties.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms. 
M tilbury,  Mass. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEES.  60  Colonies  for  sale,  on  almost  all  new  drawn 
combs,  disease  free,  with  honey  and  supers  still  on 
them.  Make  me  an  offer.  William  H.  James,  Jr., 
Hamilton,  New  York  (on  the  2d  Poolyille-Hamilton 
Road). 

FOOD  SPECIALTIES 

PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup.  Fancy  Grade.  $5.50 
per  Gal.  plus  Parcel  Post,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Putnam, 
South  Ryegate,  Vermont, 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New'  York. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Experienced  all  around  farmer.  New  Jersey 
area.  Separate  quarters,  four  room  bungalow.  Milk 
vegetables,  etc.  and  other  privileges.  Permanent.  One 
hundred  dollars  monthly,  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Additional  income  for  wife  if  wanted.  Apply  Box 
514-OL,  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  New,  York. 

A  DRESS-LINGERIE  shop  in  your  home.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Good  commissions.  Write  for  Sample  Book.  Mod¬ 
ern  Manner,  Dept.  115,  Hanover,  Penna. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll 
or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound  plastic  album  only 
25c.  12-35c  Young  Photo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  1. 
New  York. 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed.  8 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin. 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes. 
Businesses.  24  states  coast-to-eoast,  3240  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  World’s  Largest:  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty 
255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


QUAINT  5  room  Cape  Cod  house,  on  Island  off  Maine 
Coast.  Near  salt  water — 10  acres  land.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hilton,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. 


90  ACRE  Poultry  and  Grain  farm  near  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Multi-storied  housing  for  2,300  layers;  non- 
fre'ezing  water  piped  to  pens;  large  storage  bam:  mod¬ 
ernized  10-rootu  house,  bath,  telephone,  electric  in  all 
buildings;  drilled  well;  pine  timber.  Greyhound  and 
school  buses  at  door.  Easy  terms.  Write  owner,  Harry 
Howden,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  170  Acre  farm,  near  Watkins  Glen.  8 
room  house — large  bam  excellent  water  supply,  woods, 
quantity  of  timber,  horses,  cows,  sheep.  Electricity,  tele¬ 
phone.  Floyd  Voorhees,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


CHICKENS,  Vegetables.  6  rooms.  2  miles  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
$4,800.00.  G.  L.  Miller.  Pine  City,  N.  Y.  ' 


14S  ACRE  Dairy  or  Poultry  Farm  Beautifully  located 
on  macadam  road.  Northwest  Chenango  Co.  Large  drive- 
through  cement  basement  barn.  50  acres  fertile  tractor 
land.  98  acres  stream  and  spring  watered  pastures, 
wood  lot,  12  room  house,  spring  water,  electricity. 
School  bus  and  milk  pick-up  service.  Write:  Letta 
Parslow,  Lincklaen,  New  York. 


A  REAL  BUY  and  a  Beauty.  500  Acres,  potato,  chicken 
and  dairy  farm.  Some  of  the  best  productive  land  in 
Tioga  County.  Beautiful  S-rootn  brick  home.  Modem  in 
every  way.  Automatic  beat  and  hot  water.  This  land 
produces  over  500  bushels  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Normal 
planting  40  acres  with  production  20,000-30,000  bushels. 
Huge  insulated  potato  storage,  35x120.  Several  large  2- 
story  hen  houses  for  4500  layers.  Raise  your  feed,  why- 
buy  it.  Huge  dairy  barn.  Normal  gross  income  $60,000- 
$85,000  a  year.  Ill  health  forces  sale  of  this  farm.  We 
have  all  kinds.  Large  or  small,  bare  or  equipped  Let 
us  show  you  some  of  these  fine  farms.  O’Connor  Real 
Estate,  107  Oakdale  Road,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  75111- 
47  03<). 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover — New  York’s 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55:  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
60  lb.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00;  also  Delicious  Wildflower; 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60s  F  O.B  Plus  various  grades  for 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— Old  ear  built  before  1920  —  for  hobby. 
C.  Ort,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Edison  cylinder  records  N.  E.  Andersen. 
33  Jackson  St,,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  Hay — Advise  variety  and  price  by  return 
mail  or  phone  Phil  Gardiner,  person  to  person  at 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  will  take  in 
trade  for  hay  balers  or  combines  or  corn  pickers  or 
bulldozers  or  cranes  or  cars  or.  trucks— most  any  make 
or  model.  Visit  Phil  Gardiner,  known  as  Machinery 
Acres,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  3.  Shorter  trip  than  you  think 
and  a  money  saver  &  maker.  Baler  twine  for  sale  at 
lowest  prices — most  brands  —  any  quantities  —  We  will 
quote. 


HYDRAULIC  Loader  for  International  C  Tractor.  Ber¬ 
nard’  Weeks,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


HAY  BA LKRS — 66  &  77  Twine  tie  and  SO  Wire  New 
Holland — immediate  delivery  on  new  or  near  new  or 
used  to  people  progressive  enough  to  order  these  miracles 
of  modern  science.  Some  floor  samples  and  demonstra¬ 
tors  at  substantial  savings.  McCormick,  John  Deere  and 
most  other  balers-new  or  used.  Allis -Chalmers  Roto 
Balers— new  or  used— $395.00  up.  Oliver  baler,  $295.00 
— Many  makes  Balers  and  Combines,  $295.00  up.  Baler 
twine — permit  us  to  quote  on  any' brand  you  desire. 
P.S.  We  will  buy  or  trade  hay,  machinery,  bulldozers, 
anything  We  -sell  or  cash  oi  sometimes  terms.  Phil 
Gardiner  (Known  as  Machinery  Acres)  Mullica  Hill. 
N.  J  Phone  5-6291  or  5-4S31  or  5-4444  person  to 
person.  (There  are  some  satisfied  purchasers  near  to 
you. ) 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation  wide  reputation 
for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple,  Rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  ex¬ 
clusive  heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few 
trade  ins  of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate 
before  you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete  Silo 
Line.  Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no 
salesmen  will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold.  Rome. 
Now  York. 


BUY'  SURPLUS  Farm  Equipment  from  Government. 
List  $1.00.  Details  10c.  Bulletin  Box  213K,  East  Hart¬ 
ford.  Connecticut. 


LATHE — Hcadey  Torn  Rooni,  12x5  Q.C.  Gears.  Geared 
bead.  3  II. I*.  3  PH  motor.  Taper  attachment.  Reversing 
switch.  Push  button  start.  Face,  plate,  collets  and 
■Haw  chuck.  Price  $650.00.  Helinda  Kennels,  Reg., 
1131  Main  St.,  Vestal.  N.  Y. 


DEWALT  Radial  Saw,  12  inch,  3  II.P.  3  Ph  B.B. 
Motor.  Price  $275.00,  Ilelinda  Kennels.  Reg..  1131 
Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Seven  foot  Massey-Ilarris  self-propelled 
combine  in  good  condition.  Price  $1,450.00.  Arden  Reed, 
Candor,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  4  Issue . 

Sept  18  Issue... 

Oct.  2  Issue . 

Oct.  16  Issue . 

EQUIPMENT 

AND  SUPPLIES 

LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers.  Vanes  Steeplejack 
service.  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pear]  St..  Albatn 
New  York. 


BUY  YOUR  Used  Equipment  from  Casellini-Venable 
Corp. — "Your  Caterpillar  Dealer”  .  .  Backed  By  \ 
Bond!  Never  Before  ...  A  Guarantee  Like  This 
Up  to  $10,000  "Insurance’'  to  protect  your  used  equip 
ment  investment!  Caterpillar  Diesel  40  Tractor  with 
“V"  Snow  Plow  and  wings.  Good  condition.  Formerlv 
owned  by  a  Vermont  town  and  used  only  for  snow 
plowing,  $1,200.00.  Caterpillar  D4-44  Tractor  with  belt 
pulley  drive.  Good  running  condition.  Engine  over 
hauled  in  ottr  own  shop  and  tractor  has  been  cleaned, 
checked  and  painted.  A  good  buy  for  a  farmer  or 
logger,  $2,500.00.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel  Tractor  with  lly. 
draulic  Bulldozer.  Good  running  condition.  Good  farm 
and  logging  tractor,  $2,000.00  Case  SI  Tractor  with 
Lull  4A  Shoveloader  it j  yd.  bucket.  New  1952.  Very- 
good  condition.  Ready  for  work.  Just  traded  in  for  a 
larger  machine,  $2.S50.00.  Chrysler  Gasoline  Power  Unit 
with  outboard  bearing.  Approximately  60  HP.  Good 
running  condition,  $650.00.  John  Deere  Model  40c 
Crawler  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Loader  and  Dozer 
Blade,  new  1953.  Excellent  condition,  used  only  350 
hours.  Buy  this  at  a  great  savings — $2,950.00.  Much 
other  used  equipment  available— Motor  Graders.  Powet 
Units,  Heavy  Duty  Trucks.  Contact  us  for  your  needs. 
Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


BID  WELL  twenty-eight-inch  bean  thresher,  (pickup  can 
be  attached  to  make  combine) ;  brand  new.  sacrifice  at 
$1,775.00.  Box  514-KC,  c/o  American  Agriculturist 
Ithaca.  New  York. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Sate. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04:  8x12— $7.68;  12x14— $13.44, 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60tb 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company  Binghamton. 
New  York 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


BANQUET  Roll  Table  Paper  for  Church  and  Grange 
suppers.  Write  foi  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury  Vermont. 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49.  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefumishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  pept.  AA,  425  Broad  Ave.. 
Palisades  Park.  N.  J. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  Poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft.  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents  each  at  yard. 
Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  bams.  Telephone  683121. 
Closed  Sunday.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York.  f 


MISCELLANEOUS 


r'OUB  leather  Jacket  renovated  expertly  Free  circular. 
Rerlew  Mfg  Co.  Dpt  64,  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel. 
Route  4.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20’x4S’  with  windows.  Excellent 
chicken  coop,  bam,  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
Without  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
first  150  miles.  Nelson,  Croton.  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 


WANTED:  Elderly  lady  to  board — a  country  home  with 
good  food,  all  improvements.  Phone  number  5603.  Ger¬ 
mantown.  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Edward  Rushmore. 


CALLING  All  Americans — Read  the  "The  Red  Cancer." 
6  weekly  printed  lectures  on  Communism.  Know  what  it 
really  is.  Be  able  to  discuss  it  intelligently.  Don’t 
wait,  send  for  yours  today!  Only  $2.00  for  all  six,  to: 
Anthony  Major.  Laurelton,  N.  j. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
to  Home  Bureau  groups.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
weaving  Instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s,  207  River  St..  Troy, 
New  York. 


100  CHRISTMAS  Cards  reproducing  your  photograph, 
ordered  before  September  10,  $6.00  up.  Samples  free. 
Brown’s.  230  Bryant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


^  For  Quick  Action 


§§  .  Use  The 
|  Classified 

SUBSCRIBERS’ 

|  EXCHANGE 

More  Than  A 

Quarter  Million  Readers  | 


15c  A  Word 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

SINCE  I  last  wrote,  there  have  been 
rains  everywhere  —  some  heavy, 
some  light — but  rains.  Distressed  areas, 
so-called,  have  practically  disappeared, 
for  which  we  are  all  thankful. 

This  should  have  relieved  the  press¬ 
ure  on  our  livestock  markets,  making 
for  a  better  situation,  but  it  has  not. 
Cow  prices  are  at  the  lowest  of  the 
year,  in  fact,  all  livestock  prices  are 
continuing  their  downward  trend.  There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  lower-cost¬ 
ing  meat  around.  Are  you  buying  it 
from  10c  to  20c  a  pound  less  and  eating 
more  of  it,  or  are  you  still  paying  more 
than  you  should  for  it? 

Recently  I  have  seen  hamburger  ad¬ 
vertised  at  19c  a  pound  and  round  steak 
at  89c  a  pound.  Both  are  wrong;  ham- 


WEATHERCAP  provides 
year  'round  protection 
from  rain,  snow,  dirt  and 
insects.  Scientifically  de¬ 
signed  for  all  engines 
with  vertical  exhaust 
pipes  such  as  tractors, 
combines,  etc.  Opens  and 
closes  instantly  by  means 
of  engine  exhaust.  Pre¬ 
vents  flooded  pistons, 
cracked  cylinder  heads 
or  warped  valves.  Low 
cost.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Sizes  available  to  fit  from 
1"  to  6-3/16"  O.  D.  ex¬ 
hausts.  Write  for  full 
particulars  and  prices. 


EXHAUST  PIPE  PROTECTION 


Anfhes  Force  Oiler  Company,  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa.  See  This  Equipment  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  Gath  &  Herms  Exhibit,  Farm 
Machinery  Building. 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
Juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Tou  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  silo  company 

BOX  B-91 ,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


burger  could  not  be  sold  at  19c  unless 
it  had  beef  hearts,  etc.,  ground  up  in  it. 
And  no  round  steak,  no  matter  how 
fancy,  is  worth  89c.  I  realize  that  this  is 
confusing  to  the  average  housewife  but 
it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  another  farm- 
product-marketing  collapse. 

A  Look  Ahead 

More  cattle  went  through  our  mar¬ 
kets  in  July  than  in  any  other  July  on 
record,  probably  partly  due  to  drought 
conditions  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Reliable  sources,  however,  are  guessing 
that  records  will  also  be  broken  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  September,  and  Octobei*.  -If  so,  we 
cannot  anticipate  improvement  in  live¬ 
stock  prices  but  we  can  anticipate  more 
uniform  retail  marketing  and  lower 
prices  which  could  make  for  a  greater 
consumer  demand  and  level  off  live 
cattle  prices  to  farmers.  Hog  and  pork 
prices  are  sure  to  continue  their  down¬ 
ward  trend.  Hog  prices  and  pork  prices 
have  been  out  of  line  with  other  meat 
products  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are 
sure  to  get  down  into  line. 

Dairy  cow  prices — in  fact,  all  breed¬ 
ing  stock  —  have  been  almost  at  a 
standstill — in  a  great  many  cases  sell¬ 
ing  right  at  slaughter  prices.  Bred  beef 
cows,  yearling  ewes,  and  dairy  heifers 
are  all  getting  to  a  point  where  they 
need  buying  to  take  back  on  the  farm. 
If  as  much  of  this  class  of  livestock 
continues  to  come  to  market  as  thought 
likely,  farmers  with  feed,  facilities  and 
“know  how”  should  get  busy. 

Livestock  numbers  in  this  country  al¬ 
ways  are,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  feast  or  a  famine — too  many  or  too 
few.  This  looks  like  the  year  that  live¬ 
stock,  particularly  cattle  and  sheep, 
will  be  overmarketed.  We  already  know 
that  numbers  on  farms  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased  and  are  sure  to  be  decreased. 
With  this  as  a  background  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  business  as  a  guide,  it  is  not 
hard  to  predict  that  by  next  spring  and 
summer  the  livestock  picture  will  show 
a  complete  change. 

The  fact  that  a  good  many  acres  that 
have  been  into  grain  or  cash  crops  will 
go  into  grass,  will,  of  course,  have  its 
livestock  repercussions.  But  I  doubt  if 
this  will  have  as  much  influence  as 
many  seem  to  think  it  will.  Popula¬ 
tion  increases  will  take  care  of  a  lot  bf 
it,  as  well  as  high  employment. 

*Folks  and  farmers  are  still  human 
and  do  not  go  into  business  with,  or 
increase  holdings  of,  any  product  that 
has  been  breaking  in  price  steadily  for 
over  two  years.  You  can  depend  upon 
it,  only  the  very  few  will  take  on  or 
increase  holdings  of  cattle  at  the  low 
time  this  summer  or  fall.  It  is  just  as 
sure  that  many  will  cut  down  or  get 
out  of  the  business  at  this  low  point. 

So  again  we  have  the  old  livestock 
picture  which ‘regardless  of  any  outside 
situation  becomes  either  a  feast  or  a 
famine — too  many  or  too  few — prices 
too  high  or  too  low;  increased  farm 
marketing  at  the  low  time,  decreased 
at  the  high  time;  losses  and  profits; 
profits  and  losses.  What  a  challenging 
vigorous,  high  tension,  glorious  life 
livestock  gives  us. 

P.S.  Dear  Tom  Milliman: 

The  figure  $343  to  raise  a  heifer  to 
2714  months  of  age,  reported  in  your 
column  of  the  August  7th  issue  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  makes  me 
think  of  my  old  friend  George  LaMont 
of  Albion,  New  York.  The  economists 
told  him  one  year,  that  his  feeding 
lambs  had  lost  $1200.  The  next  fall  he 
told  me  he  surely  hoped  he  could  feed 
the  same  number  of  lambs  that  winter 
and  show  the  same  kind  of  loss. 

—  A. a.  — 

Dairymen  can  profit  by  culling  some 
of  the  lowest  producing  cows  from  the 
herd,  and  give  extra  attention  to  those 
remaining.  Figures  of  the  New  Jersey 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
prove  feed  costs  per  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  for  low-producing  cows 
are  higher  than  those  for  high-produc- 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 

14th  ANNUAL  MONDAY  SEPT.  13, 1954  at  1:00  P.M. 

at 

ANK0NY  FARMS  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

For  Catalogues  and  Other  Information  Write 

MRS.  OLIVE  F.  LYNK,  BOX  NO.  354  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

55  HEIFERS 

many  of  which  will  be  shown  at  the  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIR.  The  same 
individuality,  the  same  breeding  which  yeaf  after  year  has  won  the  approval 
of  progressive  cattlemen  from  every  section  of  the  county. 

ACQUIRE  A  MARKET  FOR  YOUR  CALVES 
BY  BUYING  AT  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

the  only  ANGUS  sale  in  America  where  purchasing  a  neifcr  you  automatically 
gain  a  market  for  the  calves  your  heifer  produces:  they  are  eligible  for  future 
Dutchess  County  sales. 

You  Can  Count  On  Dutchess  County 
ATTEND  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  CIRCUIT 


H&L  and  Hockhockson  .  Sept.  1 1 

Dutchess  Co.  .  Sept.  13 

Rally  Farm  .  Sept.  14 


RALLY  FARMS 

Silver  Anniversary  Sale  of 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus 

at  the  Farm  near  Millbrook,  New  York 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14 

Sale  Starts  at  1:00  P.M. 

Offering  will  consist  of  3  bulls  from  the  Show  Herd  and  50  females,  20  of  them  bred 
and  30  open.  These  cattle  are  sired  by  top  bulls  of  the  breed  and  the  bred  heifers 
will  carry  the  service  of  noted  bulls.  Many  of  the  more  desirable  families  are  repre- 
sented. 

For  catalogs,  address  J.  B.  McCorkle,  Sale  Manager,  Smithville,  Mo. 

RALLY  FARMS 

MILLBROOK  -  -  NEW  YORK 

—Fred  and  Jesse  M.  Bontecou,  Owners 


OIOSSBIILD  DAIRY  C  ATTLE  KEOISTRY 

Registry  For  Crossbred  Cattle  having  grade  or  purebred  ancestry. 
More  Production,  more  Profit,  Rugged,  Healthy  Animals  with  Crossbreds. 

AMERICAN  CROSSBRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLUB 

INTERLAKEN  -  —  —  NEW  YORK 


I - - 1 

HAY  WANTED 

Certified  U.S.  No.  1  or  Certified  U.S. 

No.  2  Leafy  Alfalfa.  Carloads  or  • 
i  trailer  loads.  • 

I  GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC. 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


B£  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


YELLOW  DEVIL 

The  Complete  Spray  Equipment  Line. 
Weed  and  Pest  Control  in  the  Field, 
Fertilizer  Spraying. 

Fly,  Insect,  and  Other  Pest  Control  for  the 
Animal  in  the  Field  and  Barn. 

ENGINE  PARTS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1360  W.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


John  Durski,  R.  I,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


HARVEST  COMPOTE  WITH  MINT 

Make  a  sirup  of  equal  parts  of  su¬ 
gar,  honey,  and  water  and  simmer  for 
5  minutes.  Add  peeled  peach  and  pear 
halves  and  plums,  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Place  in  a  glass  bowl  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  mint  leaves  and  some  late 
raspberries,  if  available. 

FRUIT  AND  CHEESE  PLATTER' 

On  the  left  side  and  front  part  of  an 
oblong  tray  arrange  alternating  slices 
of  Swiss  and  yellow  American  cheese, 
wedges  of  Gruyere  cheese,  segments  of 
Roquefort  cheese.  (Add  a  red-coated 
Baby  Gouda,  if  you  wish.)  In  the  back 
and  on  the  right  side  of  tray  arrange 
attractively  pears,  red-skinned  apples, 
peaches,  and  plums  and  place  over  the 
top  of  the  pile  bunches  of  purple  and 
green  grapes. 

For  party  fare,  frost  the  top  bunch 
of  grapes — dip  grapes  into  egg  whites 
beaten  until  foamy,  then  into  sugar, 
then  egg  whites  again,  and  then  sugar, 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Have  another 
smaller  tray  of  assorted  crackers  at¬ 
tractively  arranged  to  serve  with  fruit 
platter. 

Here  is  a  delicious  “Dutch  Apple 
Cake”  that  may  be  served  either  as  a 
bread  or  dessert: 

DUTCH  APPLE  CAKE 

1  cup  lukewarm  milk 
Yu  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  cake  compressed  yeast,  OR 
1  package  dry  yeast 
1  e£g 

Yl  cup  soft  shortening 
About  3/2  cups  flour 

Mix  milk,  sugar,  and  salt.  Crumble 
the  compressed  yeast  cake  into  the 
mixture.  (If  you  use  dry  yeast,  omit 
(4  cup  milk  from  the  recipe.  Soak  the 
dry  yeast  in  (4  cup  lukewarm  water 
before  adding  to  the  milk.)  Beat  in  the 
egg  and  shortening  and  stir  in  flour, 
using  just  enough  to  make  the  dough 
easy  to  handle. 

Knead  dough  lightly  on  a  lightly 
floured  board;  round  it  up,  place  in  a 
greased  bowl,  and  let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk.  Punch  down  dough,  let  rise 
again  until  almost  double.  Divide  the 
dough  into  two  parts  and  roll  each  part 
to  fit  a  greased  8-inch  square  or  round 
pan.  Brush  top  with  melted  butter. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  into  eighths 
enough  apples  to  arrange  in  overlap¬ 
ping  even  rows  on  the  dough.  Sprinkle 
each  pan  with  a  mixture  of  4  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  (4  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
and  1  tablespoon  soft  butter.  Cover 
and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (400°)  for 
about  25  to  30  minutes.  Cover  pan  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  minutes. 

You  may  substitute  fresh  plums  or 
peaches  for  the  apples.  You  may  also 
substitute  a  rich  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  for  the  yeast  dough. 

JERSEY  PEACH  PIE 

Make  a  crumb-like  mixture  of  3 
tablespoons  butter,  %  cup  sugar,  and 
Vs  cup  flour.  Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with 
your  favorite  pastry  and  sprinkle  over 
it  one-half  of  the  crumb  mixture.  Lay 
on  this,  with  cut  side  down,  peaches 
which  have  been  peeled  and  cut  in 
halves.  Sprinkle  over  the  top  the  re¬ 
maining  crumbs  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (400°)  for  10  minutes  and  then 
in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  for  30  to 
45  minutes  or  until  fruit  is  tender  and 
crumbs  lightly  browned. 


TREATS 

'ptom  0?etfC’4, 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTOIV 


Apples  may  be  used  for  this  pie. 
Core,  peel,  and  cut  apples  in  half 
crosswise.  Lay  apples  on  crumbs  on 
crust  with  cut  side  down,  cover  with 
the  remaining  crumb  mixture,  and  out¬ 
line  the  hole  of  each  apple  with  cinna¬ 
mon.  Sprinkle  over  apples  2  to  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  water,  depending  upon  the 
juiciness  of  the  fruit. 

BAKED  PEARS 

Large  firm  or  seckel  pears  may  be 
baked,  either  whole  or  in  halves.  You 
may  peel  or  not;  I  like  pears  baked 
with  the  skin  on.  Whole  baked  pears 
make  a  nice  accompaniment  to  a  main 
course. 

For  a  dessert  course,  halve  and  core 
large  pears.  Place  in  a  shallow  baking 
dish  and  fill  centers  with  a  little  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  Put  a  little  water  in 
bottom  of  baking  dish  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°)  until  tender  — 
about  20  to  30  minutes,  basting  pears 
with  the  juice  occasionally.  Serve 
slightly  warm  with  cream. 

For  other  fillings,  you  may  use  coco¬ 
nut  and  sugar;  raisins  and  chopped 
nuts;  mincemeat;  cranberries  and  nuts; 
dates  and  marshmallows;  coconut  and 
orange  marmalade.  For  “blushing 
pears,”  use  cinnamon  candies  in  place 
of  sugar. 

Small  pears  are  better  baked  whole. 


Just  cut  off  thin  slice  of  blossom  end 
and  stand  upright  in  pan.  Bake  as 
above  and  baste — a  little  longer  than 
the  halves. 

SPICED  ITALIAN  PRUNE  PIE 

3  cups  quartered  prunes 
%  cup  sugar 
14  cup  orange  juice 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 
/i  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

3  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 
Pastry  for  8-inch  pie 

Wash,  pit,  and  quarter  prunes.  Mix, 
with  the  other  ingredients  except  but¬ 
ter,  and  place  in  pastry  lined  tin.  Dot 
with  butter.  Cover  with  crust.  Bake 

in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  50  to  55  minutes. 
Serves  6. 

%  V  y 

HIDDEN  PEACH  DESSERT 

For  this  you  will  need  a  baking  dish 
(one  quart)  and  a  custard  cup  of  the 
same  height.  I  find  an  8”  square  shal¬ 
low  glass  dish  and  a  custard  cup  just 
right.  Place  the  custard  cup  upside 

down  in  the  center  of  the  dish.  Place 

peeled  peach  halves  cut  side  down 
around  the  custard  cup  and  pour  over 
them  about  V2  cup  melted  currant  or 
other  tart  jelly.  Make  a  rich  biscuit 


dough  with  1  to  1  y2  cups  flour.  Roll 
dough  size  of  the  dish  and  cover  the 
dish  with  it,  pressing  dough  firmly 
to  inside  of  dish  (make  a  tight  seal). 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (400 
for  30  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
oven  and  let  stand  5  to  10  minutes 
Loosen  dough  around  the  edge.  Place 
a  large  plate  over  the  dish  and  very 
quickly  turn  plate  and  dish  upside 
down  to  allow  dessert  to  fall  onto  dish. 
Sauce  should  be  in  the  cup.  Cut  and 
serve  dessert  with  the  sauce  and  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream.  Serves  6  to  8. 

GINGER  PEARS 

8  medium  pears 

2  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  preserved  ginger, 
diced 

1  lemon,  thinly  sliced 

Cut  pears  lengthwise  into  eighths 
remove  core  and  blossom  end.  Place 
alternate  layers  of  pears,  sugar,  and 
ginger  in  a  bowl  and  Jet  stand  over 
night.  Next  morning  place  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  and  add  the  thinly  sliced  lemon 
Simmer  gently  about  2  hours.  Put  in 
hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  Makes 
about  3  pints. 

n 

DELICIOUS  APPLE  PUDDING 

6  medium  apples 
sugar  and  cinnamon 
2  tablespoons  shortening 
x/i  cup  sugar 
l  egg 

y2  cup  milk 
1  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Core,  peel,  and  slice  apples  into 
eighths  and  place  in  bottom  of  a 
greased  one-quart  baking  dish.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  (amount  depends  on  tart¬ 
ness  of  apples)  and  cinnamon,  and 
shake  dish  so  apples  are  sugar-coated. 
Place  dish  with  apples  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  while  you  prepare  the  rest 
of  the  recipe. 

Sift  flour  and  baking  powder  to¬ 
gether.  Cream  shortening  and  the  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  add  the  egg  unbeat¬ 
en,  and  mix  well.  Stir  in  the  milk  and 
then  the  flour.  Spoon  mixture  over  top 
of  apples  and  continue  baking  for 
about  45  minutes  or  until  cakey  part 
is  done  and  apples  are  soft.  Serve 
warm  with  sweetened  milk.  Serves  6. 
Blueberries,  cherries,  or  peaches  make 
an  equally  delicious  pudding. 

QUINCE  JELLY 

3  pounds  fully  ripe  quinces 
4 1/2  cups  water 
7 1/2  cups  sugar  (3(4  pounds) 

Yi  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Remove  cores  and  blossom  and  stem 
ends  from  quinces.  Do  not  peel.  Grind 
Add  4  Yz  cups  water  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Simmer  covered  for  15  minutes- 
Place  in  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out 
juice.  Measure  4(4  cups  juice  into  a 
large  saucepan.  If  juice  is  not  tart,  add 
2  tablespoons  strained  lemon  juice.  Add 
sugar  to  juice  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Stir  m 
liquid  pectin  at  once  and  bring  to  fuli 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  for  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat, 
skim,  and  pour  quickly  into  glasses. 
Paraffin  at  once.  Makes  11  six-ounce 
glasses. 
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With  the  harvest  comes  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  richly  colored  fruits 
that  delight  both  the  eye  and 
the  palate. 


(512)  32 

S  THERE  anything  more  wel¬ 
come  than  the  luscious  fruits 
which  will  soon  fill  the  fall 
fruit  basket  to  add  color  and 
sparkle  to  our  meals  and 
snacks?  No  matter  whether  they  start 
a  meal,  go  along  with  the  main  course, 
appear  in  salads  or  some  super  dessert, 
or  provide  refreshing  between-meal  en¬ 
joyment,  they  have  no  equal  in  the  taste 
appeal  and  zip  they  add  to  our  eating- 
pleasures.  Here  are  some  specially 
good  recipes  and  suggestions  to  help 
you  make  the  most  of  them: 
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2522.  A  jumper  that’s  very  easy  to 
make  because  of  its  simplified  cut.  Sim¬ 
ple  V-neck  proves  flattering,  as  does 
the  three-quarter  sleeve.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  for  jumper,  only  2  yds.  54-in.; 
for  blouse,  2%  yds.  39-in. 

2178.  A  home  frock  that  is  equally 
becoming  whether  you  are  slender  or 
not  so  slender.  Closes  with  handy  front 
zipper  and  ties  with  back  sash.  Sizes 
12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  18:  4%  yds. 
39-inch. 

2271 .  Such  a  pretty  little  dirndl  with 
the  bodice  cut  in  a  weskit  line!  Just 
right  to  start  daughter  off  to  kinder¬ 
garten  or  school.  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  4 : 
only  1%  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

3019.  Proportioned  to  the  shorter, 


fuller  figure,  this  dress  will  be  a  boon 
to  those  looking  for  something  simple 
but  good-looking  to  start  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  Sizes  14%,  16  %,  18%,  20  %,  22%, 
and  24%.  Size  16%  with  the  shorter 
sleeve,  4%  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25 
cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c 
for  our  new  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK 
which  illustrates,  in  color,  scores  of  at¬ 
tractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  New  York.  If  you 
wish  patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail,  add 
5  cents  for  EACH  pattern. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


FOOD  IDEAS:  Use  those  fresh  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  frequently  for  Vege¬ 
table  Platter  meals  served  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  hot  bread  and  hearty  dessert. 

Make  up  your  favorite  meat,  or  fish, 
or  egg  salad  ahead  of  time,  and  at  meal 
time  split  open  frankfurter  rolls  and 
fill  with  salad  for  the  main  dish.  Good 
with  soup  and  some  fresh  fruit  and 
cookies  for  dessert. 

Use  that  stewing  chicken  for  a  Mold¬ 
ed  Chicken  Loaf.  After  chicken  is  cook¬ 
ed  very  tender,  concentrate  the  broth 
to  3  cups,  add  2  tablespoons  of  gelatin 
which  have  been  softened  in  %  cup 
cold  water,  chill  until  slightly  thicken¬ 
ed  and  fold  in  the  chicken  cut  up,  % 
cup  cut  celery,  %  cup  cut  green  pep- 
Per,  and  %  cup  cut  pimientos,  and 
mold. 

(i  COOKING  TIPS:  Do  you  know 
"Ham  Terms”  ?  Cured,  smoked  ham 
marked  with  the  round  purple  U.  S. 
mspection  stamp  and  labeled  “tender¬ 
ized”,  “tendered”,  “ready-to-cook”,  or 
fully  cooked”  is  safe  to  eat  but  is  im¬ 
proved  for  flavor  and  palatability  with 
more  cooking.  “Fully-cooked”  hams  do 
not  need  more  cooking  unless  to  be 
served  hot. 


Have  you  discovered  Transparent 
Plastic  Wrapping  in  rolls — available  at 
most  grocery  stores  ?  Keep  a  roll  handy 
for  wrapping  foods  to  keep  their  fresh¬ 
ness  in  the  refrigerator. 

Cake  Mixes  and  Broiled  Frostings 
make  easy  desserts.  Bake  a  cake  mix 
in  an  8  or  9  inch  square  pan.  While 
cake  is  still  warm,  spread  on  a  mixture 
of  3  tablespoons  butter,  %  cup  brown 
sugar,  %  cup  cocoanut,  and  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  cream,  and  brown  lightly 
under  broiler. 

FREEZING  TIPS:  Ever  Freeze 
Elderberries ?  Stem  berries,  wash, 
package,  and  freeze  to  use  later  on 
alone  or  with  rhubarb  for  pie,  cobbler, 
pudding,  muffins,  sauce.  Or  freeze  your 
elderberry  pie  mixture:  about  1  quart 
of  berries,  %  cup  sugar,  and  3  table¬ 
spoons  flour.  Don’t  forget  to  add  2 
tablespoons  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to 
each  pie  before  baking. 

For  Frozen  Corn,  husk  freshly  picked 
corn,  scald  ears  in  boiling  water  for  4 
minutes,  and  then  cool  quickly.  Cut  off 
corn  to  about  %  depth  of  kernels,  re¬ 
move  any  silk,  pack  in  containers, 
leaving  %-inch  head  space,  seal,  and 
freeze  promptly. 


Can  with 
Confidence! 


It's  up  when  you  buy  it 
It's  down  when  sealed 

When  the  center  of  the  lid  is 
down,  you  know  you  have  a 
safe  seal.  ATLAS  Arc-Lids  are 
white  enamel  lined.  No  rub¬ 
ber  rings  required.  Available 
in  regular, wide  mouth  and  63. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 


FINE  FOR  FREEZING 


Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  hold  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watching. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


•Mli  m 


PATENTED 


CLOTH 

Send  for  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  Fall's  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  all  wool,  and  blended  materials.  Newest 
patterns,  finest  quality,  smartest  creations. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  our  low  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  MILL.  Fabrics  for  the  entire 
family. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept.  A-8  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


American  Agriculturist  is  On  the  Air ! 

6:55  a. m.—  Monday  Through  Saturday 
8:45  a. m,— Monday  Through  Friday 
6:15  p,m.— Monday  Through  Saturday 

Bringing  you  the  famous  s 

WEATHER  ROUND  UP  At  6:15  p.m.  Every  Week  Day 

On  All  13  Stations  of  the 

RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK 

Your  farm  paper  is  proud  to  provide  this  service  for 

NORTHEAST  FARMERS 


¥ 
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New  Tips  on 
Home 
Canning 

by  L ucimBaB 


DO  MORE  HOME  CANNING- 
GOOD  WAY  TO  MAKE  SMALL 
BUDGETS  GO  FAR!  Authorita¬ 
tive  studies  price  home-canned  foods 
at  only  3^  a  jar;  for  heat, 
closure  and  jar  (estimat¬ 
ing  jar-life  at  8  years). 

Yes,  lots  better  eating  for 
lots  LESS — as  20  million 
home  canners  well  know ! 

Li  rung  makes  the  Difference! 

The  smooth,  creamy- 
white  enamel  lining 
of  Ball  Dome  Lids  is 
acid  -resistant — gives 
you  EXTRA  protec¬ 
tion.  Millions  of  home 
canners  know  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  their  best  guarantee 
for  sealed-in  flavor.  Be  sure  to  get 
Ball  Dome  Lids  with  the  creamy- 
white  enamel  lining — the  Ball  Dome 
Lid  sealing  you  see.  Never  any  guess¬ 
work — Dome  down,  jar  sealed. 

Pick  Peaches  for  Chutney 
1  gal.  chopped  peaches  5  c.  vinegar 
1  c.  chopped  onions  'A  c.  white  mustard  seed 
1  clove  garlic  2  tbsp.  ground  ginger 

1  pod  hot  red  pepper  2  to  3  c.  brown  sugar 
1  c.  raisins  2  tsp.  salt 

Wash,  drain,  peel,  chop  and  measure 
peaches  and  onions.  Chop  garlic, 
pepper  and  raisins.  (Remove  seed 
from  pepper  unless  very  hot  chutney 
is  wanted.)  Mix  all  ingredients  and 
cook  slowly  until  thick  as  wanted. 
Pour,  boiling  hot,  into  hot  Ball  Jars; 
seal  at  once. 

Examine  those  Jars! 

Don’t  run  the  risk  of 
food  spoilage  by  using 
jars  with  nicks  and 
sharp  edges.  Make 
sure  your  jars  are  in 
good  condition — ex¬ 
amine  by  running 
your  finger  around  the  tops.  Replace 
discarded  ones  with  Ball  Dome  Jars, 
the  only  jars  that  come  with  Ball 
Dome  Lids! 

Canning  the  Blue  ltook  Way 
You’ll  get  a  heap  of  information  and 
loads  of  recipes  in  the  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Ball  Blue  Book  of  Home 
Canning  and  Freez¬ 
ing.  Over  300  recipes 
— from  fruits,  juices 
and  vegetables  to 
sauces  and  relishes ! 

Send  25jzf  (coin)  to 
BALL  BLUE  BOOK 
Dept.  A 824,  Muncie,  Ind. 

^  Guaranteed  by  v 
Good  Housekeeping 


CAN  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
...CAN  WITH 


1954  BALL  BROS.  CO. 


Mr] 


to  SYRACUSE 
for  the 
STATE  FAIR 
Sept.  4-11 


Overnight 

at  Central  New  York's 
largest,  most  complete 
hotel.  600  modern  rooms,  4 
famous  restaurants  to  suit 
your  mood  and  schedule. 


J.  F.  GILDAY,  Exec.  Viee-Pres. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
s>nd  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


State  Fair's  Coming ! 


By 

31  ABEL  HEBEI. 


|ITH  State  Fair  just  around  the 
corner  (Sept.  4-11),  I’ve  been 
hearing  about  the  wonderful 
program  planne'd  by  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Division,  headed  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Eddy.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Skill  and 
Will” — meaning  homemaking  skills  and 
the  will  to  acquire  and  use  them.  When 
you  visit"  the  Harriet  May  Mills  Mem¬ 
orial  Building,  the  center  of  women’s 
interests,  you’ll  see  fascinating  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  that  will  answer 
those  “How  can  I  do  it  myself?”  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  have  probably  been  ask¬ 
ing  yourself:  “How  can  I  refinish 
Grandmother’s  antique  rocker?”  “How 
can  I  learn  an  interesting  craft?” 
“How  can  I  make  a  perfect  loaf  of 
bread?”  “How  can  I  make  money  at 
home?” — and  others. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Woman’s 
Council  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  will  again  exhibit  its  “Farm- 
wives’  Market”,  stocked  with  items 
made  by  women  who  have  consulted 
the  Council  and  are  now  successful  in 
their  own  home  businesses.  If  you  have 
a  special  skill  or  home  product  you 
want  to  market,  come  prepared  to  ask 
questions  of  the  Council  members  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Style  Shows 

The  popular  daily  style  shows  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  women’s  building  are 
sure  to  draw  a  big  crowd,  so  you  had 
better  plan  to  get  there  early  if  you 
want  a  seat.  On  Sept.  4,  5,  and  11, 
there  will  be  two  style  shows,  one  fea¬ 
turing  a  high-style  year  ’round  cotton 
wardrobe  and  another  showing  all  the 
fashionable  things  you  can  make  fpom 
colorful  feed,  flour,  fertilizer,  and  sugar 
bags.  From  Monday  to  Friday  of  Fair 
week,  you’ll  be  able  to  see  previews 
of  the  latest  fall  fashions,  shown  by 
four  Syracuse  stores. 

Foods  Contest 

Another  big  daily  event  in  the  wo¬ 
men’s  building  will  be  the  judging  of 
entries  in  the  foods  contest.  Nearly 
$600  in  cash,  as  well  as  other  prizes, 
are  awaiting  homemakers  exhibiting 
the  best  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  bread, 
rolls,  quick  breads,  pickles,  jams,  jel¬ 
lies,  and  canned  and  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Special  awards  are  offered  for  the 
best  peach  pie  and  the  best  loaf  of 


The  State  Fair  this  year  is  the  place  to  learn  how  to  “do  it  yourself."  In  the 
women's  building  there  will  be  continuous  demonstrations  of  various  crafts  and 
skills,  including  furniture  refinishing,  woodworking,  upholstering,  bronze  stenciling, 
block  printing  and  chair  seating. 


Mrs.  Martha  H.  Eddy  (at  left),  director  of  women's  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State  Fair,  presenting  a  silver  loving  cup 
to  Mrs.  Jessie  Baratta,  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  for  her  sponge 
cake,  judged  the  finest  of .  the  hundreds  of  cakes 
entered  in  last  year's  State  Pair  foods  competition. 


triple-rich  bread.  This  last  award,  an 
engraved  silver  tray,  is  given  by  the 
G.L.F.  in  memory  of  the  late  Lucile 
Brewer,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Fair  Foods  Department  fi'om  1950  to 
1953.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  Miss  Brewer’s  out¬ 
standing  food  articles  which  appeared 
in  our  columns. 

Crafts  and  Hobbies 

If  you  long  to  take  up  oil  painting, 
weave  your  own  fabrics,  design  jewel¬ 
ry,  or  to  learn  about  furniture  refin¬ 
ishing,  upholstering,  bronze  stenciling, 
block  printing  and  chair  seating,  you’ll 
find  experts  in  each  field,  ready  and 
able  to  answer  your  questions  and 
guide  your  efforts. 

There  will  also  be  eight  outstanding 
“We  did  it  ourselves”  exhibits  by  Home 
Bureaus:  Albany  County,  “Tots’  Toy- 
land”;  Dutchess,  “Living  with  Light”; 
Fulton,  “Rollin’  in  Dough”  (homemade 
bread) ;  Schoharie,  “Jiffy  House  Dress¬ 
es”;  Schuyler,  “Terrariums  and  Dish 
Gardens”;  Ulster,  “Sewing  Centers”; 
Warren,  “Block  Print  It”;  and  Yates, 
“Fruit  Desserts.” 

Prizes  for  Needlework 

Over  $1,700  in  prize  money  awaits 
winners  in  the  Home  Arts  Department 
in  the  women’s  building.  The  Home, 
Arts  exhibit  of  needlework,  special 
crafts,  and  antiques  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  alluring  in 
the  building.  Youfll  see 
there  all  types  of  needle¬ 
work  and  you’ll  hear 
many  admiring  “ohs” 
and  “ahs”  from  the  folks 
who  come  to  see  all 
these  lovely  things. 

Good  Entertainment 

The  fie  isn’t  space  to 
mention  everything  you 
will  see  in  the  women’s 
building,  but  here  are 
three  more  things  I  don’t 
want  you  to  miss. 
They’re  all  “sitting 
down”  pleasures  that 
you  can  enjoy  in  the 
building’s  comfortable 
auditorium. 

One-act  plays,  put  on 
by  the  State  Fair 
Theatre,  beginning  at  5 
p.m.  every  day  except 
Sunday  and  the  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  Twelve  amateur 
theatre  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  4-H,  Grange,  com¬ 
munity,  high  school  and 
college  dramatic  talent, 
will  present  these  plays. 


An  added  State  Fair  Theatre  feature 
this  year  is  a  playwriting  contest  with 
prizes  of  $150,  in  honor  of  Cornell 
Emeritus  Professor  A.  M.  Drummond, 
originator  of  the  State  Fair  Theatre 
and  New  York  State  Plays  Project. 
Winners  of  the  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Fair. 

Travel,  educational,  and  historical 
films,  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Women  of  the 
State.  Shown  at  12  daily,  except  the 
first  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sept.  4  and 
5,  when  they  begin  at  11  a.m. 

“A  Trip  to  Sweden”,  by  WHCU 
broadcaster  Barbara  Hall,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Rural  Women  as  part  of  their  Interna¬ 
tional  Friendship  project.  Miss  Hall 
\Yill  show  color  slides  taken  when  she 
visited  Sweden  recently  as  group  lead¬ 
er  of  10  high  school  students.  The 
group  lived  with  Swedish  families  and 
her  pictures  show  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  experiences  they  had. 

You  won’t  want  to  miss  the  1954 
State  Fair.  Besides  the  rich  program 
in  the  women’s  building,  you’ll  enjoy 
all  the  other  thrilling  and  interest- 
packed  features  of  the  Fair.  If  you’re 
a  Granger,  be  sure  to  stop  in  at  the 
Grange  building  to  register  and  get  a 
souvenir  pin,  and  to  see  the  Grange  ex¬ 
hibits  and  use  the  checking  service  and 
information  booth. 

It’s  going  to  be  a  great  State  Fair! 
See  you  there! 


BLUE  RIBBONS 
CAN  BE  YOURS 

THERE  is  still  time  for  you  to 
enter  the  New  York  State 
Fair  Foods  Contest  and  the  Home 
Arts  competitions.  If  you  do  not 
have  the  premium  list  which 
gives  full  information  about  en¬ 
tries,  contests,  and  prizes,  write 
today  to  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Eddy, 
Women’s  Division,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  Premium  List  for 
Departments  F  and  K. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  all  the 
opportunities  there  are  at  State 
Fair  to  “show  your  stuff”  as  a 
homemaker,  and  to  get  into  inter¬ 
esting  contests.  Many  special 
awards,  as  well  as  $2,300  in  cash 
prizes  and  blue  ribbons,  are  off¬ 
ered  in  the  foods  and  home  arts 
departments — everything  from  a 
silver  fruit  bowl  to  a  portable 
electric  sewing  machine. 


* 


JUST  LIKE  A  FURNACE  . . .  BUT  WITHOUT  COSTLY 
DIRT  COLLECTING  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS 
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material  coated  on  each  side  with  either 
silicon  carbide  (“Sand  Screen”)  or 
aluminum  oxide  ("Gritcloth”),  and  at 
the  present  time  is  made  by  only  two 
manufacturers. 

It  can  be  used  on  both  sides,  either 
wet  or  dry,  and  on  wood  or  metal.  The 
removed  particles  pass  through  the 
holes,  leaving  the  abrasive  surface 
clean  and  free  cutting.  The  cost  is 
about  30c  a  9x11  sheet,  but  the  life  is 
7  to  15  times  that  of  other  types  of 
conventional  coated  abrasives.  It  is 
available  in  various  grits  from  coarse 
to  fine,  the  selection  depending  upon 
the  work  to  be  done. 

lletl  Buttermilk  Paiul  Again 

In  response  to  a  former  discussion 
in  this  column  of  the  removal  of  the 
stubborn  red  buttermilk  paint  found  on 
many  old  pieces  of  furniture,  Mrs.  H. 
Kenneth  Bowen  of  Bath,  R.  D.,  N.  Y., 
writes  of  her  method  that  has  proven 
successful.  The  medium  is  household 
ammonia  and  Mrs.  Bowen  says  to  work 
outdoors  because  of  the  strong  fumes. 
“Dip  steel  Wool,”  she  says,  “in  the  full 
strength  ammonia  and  rub,  rub,  rub. 
It  will  come  out!” 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  say 
that  we  welcome  suggestions  from 
readers  regarding  techniques  in  refin¬ 
ishing. 

The  Workshop  answers  questions  on 
antiques  (furniture),  crafts,  and  refin¬ 
ishing  and  repairing  furniture.  Address 
your  questions  to:  The  Workshop, 
American  agriculturist.  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


through 

COOPERATIVE 
FARM  CREDIT 


Beyond  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
borrower  to  be  a  better  business  farmer, 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  provides 
these  chief  benefits: 

y  y  y 

Low  interest  —  41/2%  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

i  Y  i 

A  long  time  to  pay  —  up  to  33  years 
without  costly  renewals. 

Y  Y  Y 

Gradual  payment  —  in  regular  install¬ 
ments  instead  of  one  lump  sum. 

Y  Y  Y 

Right  to  pre-pay  —  any  amount  at  any 
time,  without  penalty. 

Y  Y  Y 

Voice  in  management  —  you  become 
a  part-owner  of  your  local  association. 

See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  A-66,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


HEAT  WASTED  ON  THE  CEILING 

5  88 


SIEGLER  pours  heat  over  your  floors  throughout  your  home . . . 

Only  Siegler  gives  you  push-pull-double  action  heating.  The  built  in  powered 
air  system,  pushes  heat  into  the  rooms  while  it  pu//s  the  cold  air  out. 

But  ORDINARY  HEATERS  force  you  to  live  in  1  or  2  rooms 
WOT  CEILINGS-; 


You  pay  for  an  ordinary  heater  over  and  over  again  because  they 
continually  waste  heat  out  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceiling ! 

£ieq£e/i 

PATENTED^^ AUTOMATIC 

furnace  HEATER 

THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
_  INNER  HEAT  TUBES 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary  method  of 
WARM  FLOOR  HEATING  in  every  room! 


AND L00K- 
don't  let  m  RATINGS 
confuse  you! 


There  is  BTU  INPUT  .  .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT,  but  what  keeps 
your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT .  .  .  the  working  BTU’S  that 
heat  your  home!  In  BTU  USEPUT,  .Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM 
ALL!  A  50,000  BTU  Siegler  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT  than  much 
higher  rated  ordinary  heaters.  A  75,000  BTU  Siegler  furnace-volume 
heater  can  only  be  compared  to  a  central  heating  plant. 


ARA 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  HOI  DEMONSTRATION-  for  full  information  write  SIEGLER-Centralia,  III 


OWNED  BY  THE 
fARMlRS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
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Workshop 
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FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

Outdoor  Finish  to  Prevent 
Dry-rot 

What  is  the  best  finish  to  prevent  dry- 
rot?  I  have  a  lawn  table  and  benches 
which  I  varnished  and  they  showed  signs 
of  dry-rot.  So  I  painted  them  white  over 
the  varnish  and  now  it  is  all  peeling  off. 
Now  I  have  sanded  everything  off  to 
the  bare  wood  and  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do.  Which  is  better  for  outdoor 
furniture,  paint  or  varnish?  —  Mrs.  Frank 
Pikul,  R.D.  5,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

It  is  important  to  use  a  finish  that 
will  penetrate  deeply  into  the  wood  and 
seal  the  pores  so  that  dampness  will 
not  get  under  the  surface  finish.  For 
this  purpose,  a  penetrating  wood  sealer 
type  of  finish  is  excellent,  as  it  pene¬ 
trates  more  deeply  into  the  wood  than 
paint  or  varnish.  If  you  should  want  to 
use  paint,  add  some  sealer  to  it  to  make 
it  more  penetrating.  The  proportion  is 
1  quart  to  a  gallon. 

Probably  the  best  preservative  we 


know  of  is  the  penetrating  sealer  that 
contains  a  fungicide  to  prevent  mildew 
or  dry-rot.  We  have  found  Waterlox 
“Wcathercide”  an  excellent  outdoor 
finish  for  both  buildings  and  furniture. 
This  is  applied  like  any  sealer  and  two 
coats  will  give  guaranteed  protection 
against  damage  by  moisture  for  a  3- 
year  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  after  that  time  signs  of  wear  will 
first  appear  on  the  south  side  of  a 
building  and  another  coat  should  be 
applied  to  that  side. 

The  Weathercide  type  of  Waterlox 
may  be  found  wherever  Waterlox 
products  are  sold,  or  may  be  obtained 
from  The  Workshop,  Box  435,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  $6.25  per  gal¬ 
lon  or  $1.90  per  quart  (enough  for  a 
garage  door). 

New  Type  of  Abrasive 

We  have  heard  of  a  new  type  of 
abrasive  used  for  sanding  that  is  similar 
to  screening.  Could  you  tell  us  more  about 
it  and  where  it  could  be  obtained? 

— C.  E.  Harder,  Mass. 

This  new  screen-like  type  of  abrasive 
has  proven  so  popular  that  the  supply 
has  not  as  yet  kept  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  However,  it  is  rapidly  being 
placed  in  stores  throughout  the  country 
and  can  often  be  found  in  auto  supply 
shops  if  you  have  trouble  locating  it  at 
your  hardware  store.  It  is  an  open-web 


par  cuut  - 

BAZAARS 

So  practical  ond  yet  so  gay,  this  heat- 
resistant  place  mat  and  hot  plate  set  is 
made  of  bottle  caps  covered  with  crochet 
and  sewn  together  as  in  picture.  Instruc¬ 


tion  leaflet,  3  cents. 


S-493 


Plain  linens  become  ele¬ 
gant  when  you  add  the 
beautiful  crocheted  floral 
edging  or  monogrammed 
filet  lace  insertion  shown 
at  left.  Instruction  leaflet 
including  both  designs,  3 
cents.  ' 

<“S-527 


A  collection  of  six  stun- 
ning  new  designs  for  an 
°ld  tech  nique  —  Swedish 
weaving.  Worked  with  a 
tapestry  needle  and  em¬ 
broidery  floss  on  huck 
towels.  Instruction  leaflet, 
3  cents.  Includes  diagrams 
of  stitches  and  charts  for 
designs  on  all  articles  pic¬ 
tured. 


S-481-486-> 

*0  ORDER:  Write  to  Needlework  Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  3  cents  for  each  instruction  sheet  want- 
ed’  Be  sure  to  write  plainly  your  name  and  address,  and  name  and  number  of  leaf- 

le*s  wanted. 
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iVAY 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

- 

Chapter  XIII 

WISH  I  could  put  into  words  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  turmoil  and  excite¬ 
ment  that  prevailed  in  all  the  dairy- 
districts  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
during  that  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
1916.  With  many  other  county  Farm 
Bureau  agents  I  threw  myself  into  that 
fight  with  everything  I  had.  Taking 
part  in  the  milk  strike  was  contrary 
to  the  policies  of  the  central  office.  If 
the  fight  had  been  lost,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  would  have  been  also.  But  while 
giving  no  formal  approval  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  agents’  participation,  Burritt  and 
Babcock  yet  were  so  sympathetic  with 
the  needs  of  the  dairymen  that  they 
didn’t  try  to  stop  our  activities. 

In  those  two  weeks  I  didn’t  get  sleep 
enough  to  put  into  a  thimble.  I  attend¬ 
ed  and  spoke  at  two  or  three  meetings 
every  day.  I  talked  to  farmers  when 
they  brought  their  milk  to  the  milk  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  morning,  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  perhaps 
drove  miles  across  the  county  for  a  big 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

I  didn’t  attempt  to  tell  dairymen 
what  they  had  to  do,  I  simply  tried  to 
give  them  the  facts  about  the  milk 
marketing  situation,  and  what  their 
neighbors  in  other  communities  were 
doing  in  the  way  of  signing  the  League 
contracts.  I  well  remember  a  young 
man  named  Knight,  manager  of  the 
large  Borden  milk  plant  in  Walton. 
Knight  was  a  squareshooter,  but  of 
course  was  completely  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fence  from  me  in  this  con¬ 
troversy.  One  night  I  would  be  in  a 
community  that  supplied  milk  to  the 
Walton  plant  and  the  next  morning  no 
milk  would  be  delivered  out  of  that 
community.  The  next  night  Mr.  Knight 
would  talk  in  the  same  place,  and  the 
succeeding  day  the  milk  would  start 
again.  Then  he  would  come  into  my 
office,  put  his  feet  up  on  my  desk,  and 
laugh  with  me  at  our  see-sawing  re¬ 
sults.  But  Knight  finally  had  to  admit 
that  he  had  lost,  for  toward  the  end  of 
the  strike  his  plant  wasn’t  getting  in 
enough  milk  to  wet  the  bottom  of  the 
receiving  vat. 

Fortunately,  there  was  little  spilled 
milk  or  violence  during  the  strike  pe¬ 
riod.  All  of  us  did  our  best  to  prevent 
that.  But  some  of  those  meetings  were 
pretty  hot.  One  night  I  met  with  a 
group  of  dairymen  in  a  small  rural 
schoolhouse.  It  was  hotter’n  all  get  out. 
The  only  light  came  from  smoky, 
smelly  oil  lanterns  brought  in  by  the 
farmers,  the  schoolhouse  was  filled  to 
standing  room,  and  the  atmosphere 
wasn’t  helped  any  by  the  odor  from  the 
dairymen’s  clothes,  for  they  had  come 
to  the  meeting  directly  from  their  milk¬ 
ing.  By  this  time,  toward  the  close  of 
the  strike,  the  League  had  put  several 
organizers  in  the  field,  and  one  of  these 
men  was  with  me  that  night.  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  man’s  background  or 
history,  and  he  insisted  on  speaking 
first. 

Right  off  he  went  into  a  tirade  of 
criticism  of  the  local  dairymen,  to  the 
point  of  calling  them  scabs  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  ship  their  milk  when  their  neigh¬ 
bors  were  keeping  theirs  at  home  at  a 
loss.  Knowing  how  easily  tempers  flared 
I  became  very  uneasy  indeed.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fellow’s  talk  a  long,  lanky 
dairyman  at  the  back  of  the  room 
jumped  to  his  feet,  pointed  a  finger  at 
the  organizer,  and  said: 

“Just  a  minute,  Mister!” 

The  speaker  ignored  him  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  talk.  The  man  said,  men¬ 
acingly:  “I  said  shut  up,  an’  I  meant 
it!” 


The  organizer  stopped,  and  after  a 
moment’s  breathless  silence  the  farmer 
said : 

“Now,  you’ve  been  talkin’  to  us.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Where  do  you  live?” 

The  organizer  told  him. 

“Are  you  a  dairyman?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  much  milk?” 

It  was  a  small  dairy. 

“What’s  happening  to  your  milk?” 

The  organizer  hesitated,  stammered, 
and  the  farmer  said:  “That’s  enough.” 
Turning  fror^  the  man  he  spoke  to  his 
fellow  farmers: 

“This  man  has  come  here  to  tell  us 
what  to  do,  and  called  us  names.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  his  milk  is  goin’  into 
the  market  every  day.  What  d’you 
think  of  that?” 

An  ugly  growl  resounded  around  the 
room.  I  had  never  felt  so  on  the  spot 
in  my  life.  The  speaker,  realizing  that 
he  was  in  actual  physical  danger, 
turned  and  walked  out  of  the  door.  I 
never  saw  him  afterwards.  After  he  left 
I  began  talking  to  the  excited  men.  I 
told  them  that  contrary  to  the  previous 
speaker  I  wasn’t  there  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  I  did  think  they’d  like  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  on  that 
I  had  some  facts.  I  said  that  I  didn’t 
know  the  man  who  had  just  left,  never 
had  seen  him  until  that  night,  and 
would  never  have  been  there  with  him 
if  I  had  known  that  he  was  shipping 
his  milk,  that  I  didn’t  blame  them  at  all 
for  feeling  the  way  they  did  about  it. 

I  could  feel  the  edge  working  off 
their  emotions  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  no  more  milk  was  de¬ 
livered  out  of  that  community  until 
the  end  of  the  strike.  As  soon  as  I 
could,  I  wrote  or  telephoned  to  Albert 
Manning  at  offices  that  the  League  had 
set  up  in  New  York,  told  him  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  asked  that  he  take 
that  organizer  off,  and  any  others  like 
him. 

Now,  of  course,  it  was  no  small  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  farmer  with  a  big  dairy  — 
and  some  of  the  dairies  in  Delaware 
County  contained  as  many  as  40  cows 
— to  take  care  of  that  milk  at  home 
without  adequate  facilities  for  doing  so. 
It  was  a  serious  loss  even  for  one  day. 
For  nearly  two  weeks  the  loss  of  in¬ 
come  was  nearly  ruinous.  Therefore,  ft 
was  very  difficult  to  get  farmers 'who 
had  begun  to  keep  their  milk  home  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

As  one  means  of  boosting  their  mor¬ 
ale  and  keeping  them  in  line,  I  organ¬ 
ized  a  big  milk  producers’  parade.  We 
started  from  Walton,  at  one  pnd  of  the 
county,  and  ran  it  all  the  way  across 
Delaware  County.  In  the  parade  were 
milk  floats,  Ford  cars,  horses  and  wag¬ 
ons,  and  oxen.  Men  joined  the  parade 
in  different  communities,  went  with  us 
for  a  way,  and  dropped  ,out,  while 
others  entered.  At  several  hamlets  and 
towns  we  stopped  for  short  speeches. 
When  we  ended  up  with  an  evening- 
meeting,  there  was  a  long  line  of  ve¬ 
hicles,  and  hundreds  of  shouting,  en¬ 
thusiastic  people. 

At  one  of  the  dairy  meetings  during 
that  hectic  time  someone  handed  a 
farmer  a  blank  League  contract  and 
suggested  that  he  sign  it.  I  have  always 
remembered  his  reply: 

“I  would  like  to,  Mister,”  he  said, 
“an’  maybe  I  will.  But  my  wife  and  I 
have  worked  together  for  35  years  on 
a  partnership  basis,  and  I  don’t  sign 
any  contracts  or  make  any  other  de¬ 
cisions  that  involve  us  both  until  after 
Mary  an’  I  have  talked  them  over  an’ 
agreed  on  what’s  best  to  do.” 


That’s  an  example  of  the  relationship 
of  thousands  of  married  farm  people, 
for  there  is  no  other  business  in  the 
world  where  the  home  and  the  farm 
business  are  tied  so  inseparably  to¬ 
gether.  Any  decision  made  by  a  hus¬ 
band  of  course  affects  his  family,  but 
this  is  especially  true  in  farming.  I’ll 
bet  that  in  this  case  when  Mary  had 
the  facts  the  League  contract  was  even¬ 
tually  signed. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  speaking 
at  a  dairy  meeting.  In  the  middle  of  my 
talk  in  walked  an  exceptionally  well- 
dressed,  handsome  young  man.  Imme¬ 
diately  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  dealers’  representative  who  would 
try  to  kick  over  everything  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
talk  three  or  four  of  the  farmers  called 
out:  “Sing  for  us,  Bruce.  Sing  for  us!” 
The  young  man  smiled  amiably,  got  to 
his  feet  and  began  to  sing.  Before  he 
had  gone  very  far  I  knew  that  I  need 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

In  no  similar  period  in  all  hu¬ 
man  history  have  there  been 
more  changes  than  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  fifty  years,  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  author  of 
these  sketches  entitled  “Walking 
the  Broad  Highway.”  During  that 
fateful  time,  that  wonderful  time 
of  change,  the  author  was  a 
farmer,  a  school  principal,  a 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture, 
a  Farm  Bureau  agent,  and  a 
writer  and  editor. 

No  one  could  live  through  such 
a  time  of  change  and  take  part 
in  so  many  different  and  pioneer 
activities  without  having  adven¬ 
tures  and  misadventures,  and 
without  meeting  hundreds  of  in¬ 
teresting  people  described  in 
these  sketches.  If  you  once  start 
reading  these  personal  stories 
you  will  wait  eagerly  for  all  the 
succeeding  instalments  in  AMER¬ 
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fear  no  trouble  from  him.  He  captured 
the  heart  of  everyone  present  with  his 
singing.  Some  men  have  a  personal 
magnetism  that  goes  to  the  heart  even 
of  strangers.  This  man  had  it,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  his  fine  singing,  it  made 
him  almost  irresistible. 

With  the  music,  out  of  the  window 
went  all  harsh  controversy,  and  as  I 
recall  it,  every  farmer  present  signed 
the  League  contract  and  stopped  his 
milk.  I  learned  that  the  singer  was 
Bruce  Kilpatrick,  a  neighborhood  farm¬ 
er  who  had  been  a  professional  singer. 
Later  Bruce  became  a  director  of  the 
League,  and  finally  its  treasurer. 

Around  that  period,  too,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  who  until  his 
untimely  death  was  a  friend  whom  I 
loved  like  a  brother.  He  was  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Ladd,  who  when  I  was  county  agent  in 
Walton  was  director  of  the  State  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Delhi,  Delaware 
County.  Like  me,  Carl  was  supposed  to 
take  a  neutral  position  in  the  milk 
strike — but  he  didn’t.  Then  as  on  other 
occasions,  Carl  Ladd  was  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  side.  He  began  attending  the  milk 
meetings  with  me,  and  in  a  few  days 
we  became  closer  friends  than  many 
people  are  after  a  lifetime.  His  natural 
leadership,  his  fine  personality,  and  his 
great  sincerity,  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  farmers.  He  did  much  to 
help  win  the  fight  in  Delaware  County. 

Toward  the  middle  of  October,  as  I 
sat  at  my  desk  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
office,  a  long-distance  telephone  call 
came  through  from  Albert  Manning  in 
New  York  City.  In  his  calm,  controlled 
voice  Mr.  Manning  told  me  that  the 
strike  was  over,  the  dealers  had  given 
in,  the  battle  was  won,  and  the  prices 
for  milk  for  the  next  six  months  would 
be  about  what  the  League  had  demand¬ 
ed.  I  slammed  the  telephone  receiver- 
back  on  its  hook  and  jumped  clear  over 


my  desk.  I  think  my  secretary  rnust 
have  thought  me  crazy.  But  one  would 
have  to  live  through  what  so  many  0f 
us  had  been  through  during  those  past 
two  weeks — or  for  that  matter  during 
most  of  our  earlier  lives — in  order  to 
realize  how  glorious  it  felt  to  know  that 
at  last  the  dairy  farmer  had  won  a 
place  in  the  sun. 

It  was  a  real  victory,  too,  for  the 
dairymen  got  nearly  everything  that 
they  had  demanded.  Within  a  short 
time  membership  in  the  League  had  in¬ 
creased  from  a  few  thousand  to  almost 
a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  people  throughout  the  milk  shed 
ran  high.  Great  parades  were  planned, 
led  by  bands,  to  celebrate  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  victory.  It  was  indeed  a  high 
time  in  the  annals  of  farming. 

Within  a  few  short  years  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  of  dairymen  sprang  up 
around  every  major  milk  shed  in  the 
United  States  and,  while  many  of  the 
farmers’  marketing  problems  were  still 
acute  —  and  are  yet  —  the  first  battle 
had  been  won  toward  a  better  day 
in  the  dairy  business.  Best  of  all  from 
my  personal  standpoint  and  that  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  I  got  better  acquainted, 
made  more  friends,  and  did  more  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Farm  Bureau  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  during  the  two  weeks  of 
the  strike  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible  in  years.  While  not  in 
Delaware  County  very  long  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  years  that  have  passed,  I 
receive  letters  from  old  friends  in  the 
county,  and  it  still  seems  like  returning 
home  when  I  have  a  chance  to  go  back. 

Because  my  primary  interest  was  in 
writing  and  editorial  work,  while  act¬ 
ing  as  county  agent  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  I  took  great  pride  in  trying  to  make 
mine  the  best  Farm  Bureau  News  in 
the  state.  Assembling  the  material  for 
and  editing  a  live  Farm  Bureau  News 
every  month  gave  me  my  first  practical 
experience  in  editorial  work. 

For  Some  time  before  the  milk  strike 
and  during  it,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
had  been  publishing  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News.  I  had  heard  that  the  job 
of  editor  of  the  News  was  soon  to  be 
open.  High-pressured  by  my  continuing 
desire  to  write,  when  I  learned  that  R. 
D.  Cooper,  president  of  the  League,  was 
to  be  at  his  home  in  Little  Falls,  New 
York,  a  few  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  milk  strike,  I  decided  to  talk 
with  him  about  the  job  and  apply  for 
it. 

I  arrived  in  Little  Falls  to  find  the 
town  gaily  decorated  for  a  celebration 
of  the  strike  results,  with  Mr.  Cooper 
riding  like  a  hero  at  the  head  of  a  long 
parade  that  wound  through  the  streets. 
When  at  last  I  managed  to  get  his  at¬ 
tention,  Mr.  Cooper  informed  me  that 
the  editor’s  job  was  not  then  vacant.  So 
I  returned  to  Delaware  County  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  Farm  Bureau  job,  which,  after 
the  high  pitch  of  excitement  of  the  milk 
strike,  for  a  time  seemed  a  little  dull 
and  prosaic. 

*  *  .  * 

My  interest  in  homemaking  educa¬ 
tion  had  continued  since  those  Inter¬ 
laken  days  when  we  in  the  high  school 
had  cooperated  with  Miss  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer  and  Miss  Rose  in  helping  to  give 
college  girls  studying  home  economics 
some  practical  teacher  trainirig.  I  felt 
that  if  vocational  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  were  good  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  county  farm  bureaus,  why  shouldn’t 
the  same  thing  be  true  for  home  econ¬ 
omics.  I  began  to  consider  the  idea  of 
a  Home  Bureau  for  homemakers.  In 
this  I  had  the  cooperation  of  my  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  as  I  did  in  everything 
else,  and  the  support  of  Miss  Rose  and 
Miss  Van  Rensselaer  at  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell.  Finally. 
Miss  Frances  Clark  was  hired  as  our 
home  demonstration  agent,  one  of  tlw 
early  agents  in  New  York  State.  Again 
Delaware  County  had  been  in  on  a  pio¬ 
neer  project  in  country  living. 

Well  trained  and  with  an  excellent 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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personality,  Frances  soon  began  to  es¬ 
tablish  herself  and  build  respect  and 
support  for  home  demonstration  work 
in  the  county.  Maybe  I  can  tell  it  now. 
She  was  the  only  person  with  whom  I 
have  ever  attempted  to  do  any  match¬ 
making.  My  friend  Carl  Ladd  had  lost 
his  wife  suddenly  by  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing  some  time  before.  Trying  not  to  be 
obvious,  I  fixed  it  up  so  that  Carl  and 
Frances  attended  some  of  the  same 
County  meetings.  That  was  all  the  fix¬ 
ing  I  had  to  do,  for  they  fell  in  love  and 
stayed  in  love.  Because  theirs  was  such 
a  successful  marriage  I  was  proud  of 
my  work — but  I  have  never  dared  at¬ 
tempt  anything  similar  since.  Nor 
would  I  advise  any  of  you  to  take  on 
that  kind  of  responsibility. 

Burritt  and  Babcock  must  have 
thought  I  was  doing  at  least  a  fair  job 
in  Delaware  County,  or  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  was  too  big  for  one  man  to  handle. 
At  any  rate,  after  a  while  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  the  Central  office 
permitted  me  two  assistants,  one  of 
whom  was  Earl  Brougham.  When  I  left 
Delaware  County  Earl  succeeded  me, 
left  the  work  for  a  while  to  go  into 
business,  left  business  to  return  to 
Farm  Bureau  work,  this  time  at  Cats- 
kill  in  Greene  County,  where  he  did  an 
outstanding  job  until  he  retired.  My 
other  assistant  was  Oscar  Chapin,  later 
county  agent  in  Cattaraugus  County. 
“Oc”  finally  left  Farm  Bureau  work  to 
take  a  government  position. 

It  would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  se¬ 
cure  two  better  men  both  personally 
and  in  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
do  a  good  job.  One  Sunday  afternoon 
the  three  of  us  sat  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
office,  which  had  been  removed  to  the 
second  story  of  a  Walton  building.  With 
us  was  a  young  man  named  Wakeman, 
who  operated  a  local  garage. 

With  the  real  affection  I  held  for 
Wakeman  was  mingled  a  lot  of  respect, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  few  mechanics  I 
have  known  who  could  repair  a  car 
without  the  owner  having  more  trouble 
with  it  for  weeks  afterwards  than  he 
did  before.  Wakeman  was  a  natural 
mechanic,  6’4”  tall,  a  fine  physical 
specimen  who  had  never  know  a  day’s 
sickness.  Yet  when  the  great  flu  epi¬ 
demic  went  through  the  country  like  a 
scourge  in  1919,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  succumb.  The  disease  seemed  to  be 
especially  bad  on  big  people. 

But  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  we 
were  having  a  little  fun.  Wakeman  had 
about  the  biggest  feet  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  must  have  worn  a  size  13  shoe.  The 
other  three  of  us  also  had  big  feet,  but 
he  outclassed  us  all.  I  had  prodded 
Wakeman  into  lying  down  on  the  floor 
and  putting  one  of  his  big  feet  on  top 
of  the  other.  Then  we  all  lay  down 
beside  him  and  stacked  up  our  feet  on 
top  of  his.  To  reach  the  top  of  the  pile, 
the  last  man  was  practically  standing 
on  his  head!  Suddenly  we  heard  the 
fire  engine  clanging  down  the  street. 

“My  gosh!”  someone  exclaimed,  “we 
haven’t  got  much  to  do.  Let’s  go  to  the 

fire!” 

We  didn’t  have  far  to  go.  Glancing 
out  of  the  window  we  found  that  the 
awning  on  the  store  below  us  was 
ablaze.  Apparently  one  of  us  had  flung 
a  lighted  cigarette  out  of  the  window 
and  it  had  landed  on  the  awning.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  live  that  episode 
down. 

When  I  went  to  Delaware  County  I 
tented  my  Ford  car,  then  two  or  three 
years  old,  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  It 
speaks  well  for  that  machine  and  for 
Wakeman’s  mechanical  ability  that 
with  only  one  exception  it  always 
brought  me  home,  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
there  were  no  hard  roads  in  the  county 
at  that  time,  and  keeping  a  car  moving 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  certainly  made 
traveling  very  different  from  what  it  is 
nowadays. 

I  must  tell  you  about  that  one  excep- 
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tion  when  the  car  did  not  bring  me 
home.  My  old  friend,  Principal  J.  S. 
Kingsley,  was  visiting  us,  and  I  took 
him  and  the  family  in  the  car  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  at  the  other  end  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  where  I  was  due  to  speak  at  an 
afternoon  meeting.  As  many  of  you 
know,  Stamford  is  located  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  just  a  short  distance  from  Mt. 
Utsayantha,  one  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  county.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  tower  on  top  from  which  one 
could  see  for  a  long  distance  over  range 
after  range  of  mountains.  I  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  for  Mr.  Kingsley, 
with  Belle  and  the  boys,  to  go  up  there 
while  I  was  at  the  meeting.  So  I  drove 
up  as  far  as  the  road  permitted,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  walk 
the  remainder  of  the  way. 

After  they  had  got  out  of  the  car,  I 
tried  to  turn  it  around  on  the  steep, 
narrow  road,  and  in  the  process  got  the 
hind  wheels  stuck  in  a  ditch.  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  came  to  my  help  and  we  lifted  on 
the  rear  wheels  to  get  the  car  out.  We 
got  it  out  all  right—  and  how!  It  came 
more  easily  than  we  expected,  and  im¬ 
mediately  started  off  down  that  steep 
mountain  road  on  its  own.  I  took  off 
after  the  vehicle,  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  speed.  I  could  run  faster  then 
than  I  can  now,  so  I  managed  to  over¬ 
take  it.  There  was  no  time  to  open  the 
side  door — some  of  you  will  remember 
how  they  were  on  the  old  cars  —  so  I 
dove  right  over  the  top  and  clambered 
under  the  wheel.  By  this  time  the  car 
was  really  going.  I  couldn’t  stop  it  with 
the  brake,  so  I  deliberately  steered  it 
into  the  steep  bank  at  the  side  and 
came  to  an  abrupt,  jarring  stop. 

In  the  process  the  front  axle  was 
badly  bent.  After  looking  the  damage 
over,  Mr.  Kingsley  and  the  family  con¬ 
tinued  their  trip  to  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  afoot,  while  I  managed  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  car  down  the  mountainside  to 
a  blacksmith’s  shop.  There  were  few 
garages  then.  The  blacksmith  agreed 
to  straighten  the  axle  and  I  went  on 
to  my  meeting.  When  it  was  over  I 
went  back,  got  the  car,  drove  up  the 
mountain  again,  picked  up  the  others, 
and  we  started  for  home  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Wal¬ 
ton  we  struck  a  bit  of  very  rough  road, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  my  left  front  wheel 
went  off.  There  we  were  stuck  for 
sure.  Upon  investigation,  it  developed 
that  the  blacksmith  had  fixed  the  axle 
all  right,  but  in  putting  the  wheel  back 
on  he  had  omitted  the  cotterpin  on  the 
nut.  It  was  a  wonder  that  we  had  got 
as  far  as  we  did. 

(To  be  continued) 


APPLE  TREE  DOWN 

By  Blaine  V.  Emons 

How  long  it  takes  us  to  grow  used  to  it 

Although  the  tree  was  crippled,  to  be 
sure. 

And  we  had  warnings  that  its  trunk  would 
split 

In  some  stout  blow  it  couldn't  quite 
endure. 


The  wrens  became  adjusted  in  the,  hour, 
Howbeit  their  house  was  hazardously 
tilted; 

The  robins  stoically  saw  their  bower 
Go  down  and  came  to  perch  upon  it, 
wilted. 

We  are  the  ones  who  long  months  after¬ 
ward 

Stare  out  upon  the  open  sky  it  left. 

And,  telling  ourselves  that  it  should  not 
be  hard 

To  be  of  one  old  apple  tree  bereft. 
Sharply  recall  the  drifted  snow  that  lay 
Spicy,  pink-tinted,  over  it  every  May. 
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What  Will  the  Weather  Be— 


Showers 
or  Shine? 


No  information  is  more  valuable  than  accurate 
weather  forecasts. 


So,  get  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  Rural  Radio’s 
Weather  Roundup.  This  up-to-tlie  minute  information 
includes  reports  from  several  points  in  New  York  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  .  .  as  well  as  a  forecast  direct 
from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  This  informative  pro¬ 
gram  is  broadcast  five  times  daily,  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

To  Eliminate  the  Guesswork 

Tune  In 


Weather  Roundup 

at  7:15  a.  m.  daily 
Brought  to  you  by: 


ATLANTIC  REFINING 
COMPANY 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F. 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Monday 
Wednesday 
and  Friday 


Tuesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 


Over  Your  Local  Rural  Radio  Station 


Rural  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  -  -  -  New  York 


i 


s 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

Cliaff 

SUi\i\Y(iABLES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


ARMY  WORMS,  like  locust  plagues, 
have  been  something  we  have  heard 
about  for  years  but  never  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  outside  of  newsreel  and 
farm  magazine  pictures.  Now,  it  ap¬ 
pears, 'we  have  ’em! 

It  is  the  end  of  July  here  at  Sunny- 
gables,  and  we  sure  hope  that  by  the 
time  this  article  hits  your  home  it 
will  have  rained  here  and  where  you 
are.  The  dry  weather  has  apparently 
been  ideal  for  spreading  the  moths  and 
eggs  from  which  the  army  worms  hatch. 

Although  he  has  some  oats  left  to 
combine,  bales  out  in  the  field,  and  a 
second  cutting  ready  to  go,  Jack  has 
been  spending  some  time  finding  out 
about  this  latest  farm  scourge.  Through 
the  County  Agent’s  office  and  an  air¬ 
plane  pilot  spraying  in  the  locality,  and 
by  visiting  some  particularly  bad  areas, 
he  has  learned  all  he  could  about  con¬ 
trol.  Adding  the  information  I  was  able 
to  gather,  we  have  been  plenty  scared 
— especially  after  discovering  some 
damage  to  the  best  corn  we  have  had 
in  years. 

The  experience  of  several  farmers 
on  all  sides  of  us  who  have  been  hit 
hard  by  army  worms  is  that  indica¬ 
tions  of  their  presence  is  like  smoke 
coming  out  of  a  hay  mow.  No  matter 
how  little  there  is,  the  fire  can  come 
fast  and  be  big.  Several  people  who 
have  “waited  just  another  day  to  see 
if  things  were  really  bad’’  have  found 
crops  riddled  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
Jack  was  fortunate  in  lining  up  an  air¬ 
plane  to  spray  the  corn,  but  high  winds 
prevented  spraying.  Experts  say  that 
the  worst  may  be  over,  so  we  may  just 
sit  with  our  fingers  crossed  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

Rain  Would  Help 

The  army  worms  we  have  been  able 
to  find  on  or  around  damaged  stalks 
are  not  very  big.  The  almost  hairless, 
striped,  brown-green  worms  have  al¬ 
most  x’eached  the  inch  to  inch-and-a- 
half  size  that  they  are  at  maturity. 
And  the  hatch  is  over  for  now.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  rascals  seem  to  like  small 
grains  as  well  as  they  do  com,  and  it 
is  just  lucky  that  oats  are  being  com¬ 
bined  right  now,  or  they  would  be  in 
serious  danger  judging  from  others 
who  have  already  lost  a  crop. 

We  have  learned  that  our  best  hope 
is  a  good  drenching  rain.  Army  worms 
don’t  get  along  very  well  with  water. 
Prospects  are  not  too  good  despite 
showers  being  predicted  almost  every 
day.  Rains  are  “scattered”  and  only 
dust  settlers  have  been  scattered 
around  here.  In  fact,  the  Ithaca  area 
has  only  had  about  an  inch  of  rain  all 
during  this  month,  the  last  half  inch 
arriving  two  weeks  ago. 

Editor’s  Note: — The  Ithaca  area,  at 
least,  had  a  good  shower  before  we 
went  to  press. 

Chemicals  More  Important 

First  with  spittle  bugs  and  now  with 
army  worms,  we  are  finding  that  toxa- 
phene  spray  is  becoming  a  common 
word  around  here.  Of  course,  on  short 
crops,  sprays  can  be  applied  from  the 
ground.  In  mature  corn  or  grain,  we 
are  forced  to  attack  from  the  air.  Now 
that  we  are  definitely  inside  the  army 
worm  infestation  area,  and  with  other 
insects  becoming  a  greater  threat,  I 
wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  the 
development  of  a  custom  air  spraying 
service  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the 
area.  The  air  age  is  bringing  yet  an¬ 
other  custom  service  to  the  farm. 

As  a  last  note  on  spraying  by  air¬ 


plane,  the  fellows  who  pilot  these  heav¬ 
ily  laden  craft,  dodging  power  lines 
and  tall  trees,  and  often  coming  in 
with  corn  tassels  in  the  landing  gear, 
certainly  are  not  charged  with  the  easi¬ 
est  job  of  the  year.  For  an  average  of 
$7.00  per-  acre  (including  spray),  I 
think  I  would  prefer  walking  up  and 
down  the  rows  with  a  hand  sprayer 
even  if  I  did  go  bi’oke! 

GRAIN  HARVEST  GOOD 

HROUGHOUT  this  part  of  the 
country — and  from  what  I  under¬ 
stand,  all  through  New  York  State 
with  the  exception  of  the  north  coun¬ 
try — the  drought  has  affected  pasture 
conditions  seriously.  Fortunately  here 
in  the  Inlet  Valley,  both  wheat  and 
oats  were  able  to  mature  before  they 
became  too  dry. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  dry  spell 
has  been  good.  It  has  allowed  us  to  get 
a  lot  of  hay  in  good  shape,  and  combin¬ 
ing  has  gone  off  smoother  than  it  has 
in  years.  A  good  many  of  the  dry  days 
were  relatively  cool  so  that  humidity 
was  low  and  grain  could  be  cut  over 
a  longer  period.  We  rarely  get  started 
with  the  combine  before  noon  as  a 
rule,  and  we  have  to  stop  by  7  p.m. 
because  of  moisture.  This  year,  despite 
greenstuff  in  the  grain,  you  could  count 
on  around  eight  hours  of  running  time. 
Yields  of  both  oats  and  wheat  were 
good.  We  can’t  quote  the  yield  on  our 
oats  since  they  were  taken  from  the 
combine  bin  and  dumped  on  the  floor. 
The  grain  was  heavy  though,  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  turn  out  a  full  bin  without  too 
much  running  time. 

Enough  to  go  Around 

Since  Jack  shares  Martin  Sine’s  com¬ 
bine,  it  is  possible  for  him  (and  for 
those  who  depend  on  custom  operators) 
to  get  into  quite  a  squeeze  when  rain 
holds  up  operations.  This  year  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  get  his  work  done  on 
time  because  of  the  abnormal  number 
of  good  days  for  combining.  And  while 
Jack  was  combining,  Martin  was  able 
to  get  some  production  out  of  Jack’s 
baler. 

This  was  one  of  those  good  years — 
the  kind  where  a  custom  ’operator  feels 
like  it  may  all  be  worth  while.  During 
seasons  when  work  piles  up  and  every¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done  at  once,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  bet  there  is  no  one  more  cussed 
than  the  custom  operator.  He  leads  a 
rough  life  when  the  weather  keeps  him 
off  schedule. 

ONE  CROP  HARVESTER 

LL  OF  which  brings  up  the  sub¬ 
ject:  When  and  from  where  will  we 
get  a  machine  that  will  handle  all  of 
our  crops?  Most  of  us  could  afford  a 
fairly  good  price  for  a  machine  that 
would  harvest  everything  from  clover 
seed  to  grain  corn.  If  we  had  such  a 
machine,  we  would  be  able  to  diversify 
our  crops  much  more  than  we  do  now 
because  of  lack  of  machinery  or  de¬ 
pendence  on  nonexistent  custom  oper¬ 
ators  in  many  sections. 

I  certainly  have  no  “inside”  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  development  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  harvest  all  grain  crops, 
and  perhaps  even  have  an  attachment 
for  handling  green  or  dry  forage.  The 
pace  that  the  farm  equipment  industry 
has  set  for  itself,  however,  makes  me 
believe  that  such  a  machine  is  not  an 
impossibility.  I  don’t  think  it  will  show 
up  next  year,  or  maybe  even  the  year 
following.  But  I  do  have  the  feeling 
that  there  are  many  qualified  people 
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working  on  the  problem,  looking  up 
from  their  work  only  long  enough  to 
be  sure  someone  else  is  not  beating 
them  to  the  punch. 

Low  Lost  Needed 

The  wonderful,  and  often  complicat¬ 
ed  farm  equipment  that  comes  from 
the  big  corn  belt  or  specialized  Far 
West  agricultural  sections  usually 
holds  little  practical  interest  for  us 
here  in  the  Northeast.  Most  specially 
built  machines  depend  heavily  on  large 
acreages  and  high  production.  When 
we  finally  do  have  a  machine  that  will 
handle  spring  grains,  and  also  turn  out 
shelled  corn  in  the  fall,  let’s  hope  that 
the  creative  engineers  who  evolve  this 
key  machine  keep  in  mind  that  it  must 
be  within  the  financial  limitations  of 
the  family  farm.  Maybe  it  is  asking 
too  much,  but  it  must  be  relatively 
simple,  too.  It  is  a  challenge  to  be  met; 
I  think  it  will. 

As  we  approach  the  era  of  this 
dream  machine,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  lean  toward  new  equipment  that 
is  loaded  with  unproved  “gimmicks.” 
Where  in  doubt,  the  accepted  mechani¬ 
cal  principles,  improved  where  possible, 
offer  the  best  immediate  solution. 

BROKEN  LEG 

WHEN  Jack  checked  his  heifers  and 
dry  cows  a  few  days  ago,  one 
heifer  was  missing.  Two  long  evenings 
of  searching  turned  up  nothing.  He  was 
about  to  have  the  local  radio  station 
announce  the  loss  when  he  ran  across 
the  animal  hiding'  in  some  brush,  and 
as  you  might  expect,  about  as  far 
away  from  the  barn  as  possible.  And 
her  leg  was  broken. 

We  haven’t  figured  any  way  in  the 
world  how  the  accident  could  have  hap¬ 
pened,  but  as  Jack  put  it,  if  it  did  have 
to  happen,  it  picked  on  the  right  cow. 
A  heifer  some  two-and-a-half  years 
old,  she  had  not  bred  satisfactorily, 
and  was  not  as  “typy”  as  Jack  likes 
in  his  Brown  Swiss  herd. 

In  fact,  the  accident  took  place  just 
as  Jack  and  Jean  took  about  the  last 


piece  of  frozen  beef  from  the  freezer. 
Despite  a  bony  and  rangy  appearance, 
the  heifer  dressed  out  over  500  pounds. 
If  Jack  had  his  way,  his  beef  would  all 
go  into  cube  steaks  and  hamburg.  That 
took  care  of  the  cuts  that  might  have 
been  less  than  satisfying  from  a  cow 
with  as  little  finish  as  the  injured  ani¬ 
mal.  Cost  of  slaughtering  and  packag¬ 
ing-three  cents  a  pound. 

FAIR  SEASON 

F  YOU  drive  through  the  country¬ 
side  these  nice  summer  evenings,  one 
thing  you  can  bet  on  seeing  is  the  kids 
out  in  the  yard  or  driveway  breaking 
calves  to  lead,  or  grooming  this  year’s 
hope  for  the  showring. 

Fair  season  gets  under  full  swing 
this  month,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  400  animals  scheduled  to  show  up 
at  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeders  Co-op  show  early  in  August, 
there  is  a  healthy  and  perhaps  growing 
interest  in  showing  good  livestock. 

County  and  State  fairs  have  gone 
through  a  crazy  cycle  of  midway  and 
grandstand  extravaganzas  that  have 
tended  to  detract  from  the  more  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  fair.  There  is 
opportunity  for  assembling  and  com¬ 
paring  the  strides  we  are  making  in 
developing  ever-improving  livestock, 
produce,  and  home  arts.  True,  no  fair 
is  altogether  satisfying  without  the 
smell  and  excitement  of  the  midway 
and  race  track,  but  even  city  folks  are 
finding  that  the  real  attraction  is  the 
agricultural  exhibits. 

And  a  word  of  suggestion  to  those 
who  take  their  produce  and  animals  to 
the  fair!  There  is  no  bigger  job  today 
than  selling  city  people  on  the  farm. 
What  better  time  or  place  could  there 
be  than  fair  time  ?  True,  there  will  be 
what  seem  some  silly  questions,  but 
every  bit  of  information  that  can  be 
patiently  passed  along  to  the  city  visit¬ 
or  in  the  livestock  tents  is  one  more 
good  stroke  toward  building  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  friendly  customers  for  to- 
moi'row. 


— Photo  by  Curt  Foerstff 

Before  the  army  worms  went  to  work  on  it,  this  was  corn.  If  you  have  never  seen 
them  you  would  be  surprised  how  quickly  they  can  ruin  a  field. 
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IJAIS.V  PAINTERS  ACTIVE 

SINCE  we  asked  for  information 
about  PETE  RILEY,  so-called  barn 
painter  in  the  July  17th  issue,  we  have 
had  two  readers  send  us  letters.  Here 
in  part  is  what  one  of  them  said: 

“About  a  year  ago  we  met  up 
with  Pete  Riley.  He  pulled  in  our 
yard  with  a  truck  with  Florida  li¬ 
cense  plates  on  and  equipped  with 
a  sprayer.  He  said  he  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  going  by  and  noticed 
that  our  barn  roof  needed  painting 
quite  badly,  and  that  he  would 
paint  it  for  $125.00  because  he  just 
happened  to  have  some  roof  paint 
on  the  truck.  He  gave  his  address 
as  Albany,  New  York.  We  told  him 
we  would  think  it  over  and  that 
night  we  tried  to  call  him  and 
found  that  there  was  no  phone  on 
the  street  he  had  given  us,  listed  in 
his  name. 

“He  was  a  smooth  talker,  but 
talked  in  a  low  monotone  voice  as 
though  it  was  a  speech  he  had 
memorized.  He  was  about  5’7”, 
dark  hair  and  appeared  to  be  about 
28  or  29  years  uld.  , 

“In  the  meantime  my  cousin 
visited  us  and  we  told  him  about 
the  proposition  which  we  were 
about  to  accept.  He  told  us  that  he 
hoped  we  didn’t  make  the  same 
mistake  that  his  neighbor  did.  This 
neighbor  had  his  barn  painted  and 
it  all  washed  off  when  the  first 
rain  came. 

“Mr.  Riley  came  back  Monday 
and  we  asked  him  if  he  had  done 
any  work  in  the  area  my  cousin 
mentioned.  He  said  he  hadn’t  but 
we  drove  over  and  the  man  said 
that  it  looked  like  the  same  truck 
but  different  men.  Later  we  found 
out  that  there  were  three  or  four 
similar  trucks  all  with  Florida  li¬ 
cense  plates  on  them  in  a  trailer 
camp  near  Albany. 

“Good  luck  in  anything  you  can 
do  to  keep  other  farmers  from  be¬ 
ing  fleeced  in  the  future." 

We  think  we  can  help  most  by  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  this  racket.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stop  it  because  the  men  do 
paint  the  roofs  or  the  barns,  the  owner 
doesn’t  realize  he  has  been  fleeced  for 
sometime,  and  by  that  time  the  gang 
has  usually  left  the  state  and  are 
working  in  another  area. 

For  example,  a  subscriber  from 
Pennsylvania  writes  as  follows: 

“You  asked  in  your  July  17th  is¬ 
sue  for  information  about  a  spray 
gang.  Pete  Riley  was  here  about 
the  middle  of  July  and  he  had  a 
colored-man  working  for  him. 

“Recently  he  has  been  working 
in  Schuylkill  County  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Whether  or  not  his  work  is 
satisfactory  I  cannot  tell  as  yet.” 
Again  we  caution  our  readers  to  be 
very  sure  that  they  know  what  they 
are  doing  before  they  engage  any  itin¬ 
erant  spray  painters. 

You  will  remember  where  we  men¬ 
tioned  about  an  outfit  that  drove  into 
a  gas  station  and  had  the  tank  filled 
half  full  of  gasoline.  That  is  not  only  a 
fire  hazai’d  but  of  course,  it  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  preservative  qualities. 

-  A.  A.  - 

took  a  chance 

•  wanted  to  trade  tractors  and  a  sales- 
described  a  used  one  to  me  and  said 
U  was  in  perfect  condition.  I  traded  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  machine.  It  didn't  suit  me 
50  I  only  made  one  payment  at  the  bank 
°od  then  I  asked  that  they  take  the  ma¬ 
chine  back.  They  took  the  machine  but  I 
haven't  received  my  money. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  obvi- 
ously  doesn’t  fully  understand  a  condi¬ 
tional  sales  contract.  When  a  condi¬ 
tional  sales  contract  is  signed  the  buy- 
er  agrees  to  make  regular  payments  of 
a  specified  amount  over  a  specified  pe¬ 


riod  of  time.  In  the  meantime  the  title 
to  what  he  bought  remains  with  the 
seller  and  he  can  legally  take  it  back 
(often  without  refunding  any  money) 
if  payments  are  not  maintained. 

Anyone  who  buys  used  equipment 
without  seeing  it  is  certainly  taking  a 
chance.  In  most  cases  it  is  considered 
“in  good  condition"  if  it  runs!  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  guarantee  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  period  of  time  by  which  the  seller 
agrees  to  make  adjustments  or  repairs 
and  to  replace  parts  that  break. 

Anyone  who  buys  anything  on  tirpe 
and  who  signs  a  conditional  sales  con¬ 
tract  should  read  it  carefully  so  he 
knows  what  he  is  signing- 

—  A. A. — 

NO  MIRACLE! 

I  sent  five  dollars  for  a  six  weeks'  sup¬ 
ply  of  "Miracle  Health  Tea".  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  some  because  it  looks  to  me  like 
alfalfa  and  celery  seed.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  way  you  could  have  it  checked? 

While  we  realize  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Geneva  Experimental 
Station  to  check  up  on  “Health  Teas” 
we  did  send  the  package  to  them  and 
asked  if  a  casual  examination  would 
disclose  what  the  package  contained. 

Here  is  the  reply  received  from  Mr. 
L.  D.  Herink,  Seed  Technologist: 

“They  are  predominantly  alfalfa 
with  a  few  celery  mixed  in.  Four 
weed  seeds  were  also  found,  two 
being  green  foxtail,  one  Russian 
thistle,  and  one  Witchgrass.” 
Certainly  any  effect  on  health  would 
be  psychological  or  at  least  no  better 
than  you  would  get  from  eating  a  little 
celery  seed. 

Incidentally  a  good  many  farmers 
would  be  happy  if  they  could  get  for 
their  clover  seed  a  fraction  of  the  price 
which  our  reader  paid! 

—  A.  A.  — 

COMPETING  WITH 
PROFESSIONALS 

Recently  I  sent  two  pictures,  one  of  my 
children  and  one  of  the  baby,  to  a  Photo 
Directory  in  California.  They  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  publication  in  a  magazine  but 
they  asked  for  $10.00  to  have  the  baby's 
picture  printed.  They  claim  that  some 
company  might  want  to  buy  it  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes. 

Usually  a  publication  is  willing  to 
pay  money  for  pictures  rather  than  to 
ask  somebody  else  to  pay  for  having 
them  published. 

We  think  that  it  would  be  $10  thrown 
away  because  pictures  used  in  adver¬ 
tising  are  usually  taken  by  profession¬ 
als  who  have  been  at  the  job  for  years 
and  who  therefore  can  produce  pictures 
that  cannot  be  matched  by  an  amateur. 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 
INVOLVING  MONEY 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Harold  Tousley,  Pulaski  . . .  $  87.00 

(money  in  full  settlement) 

Mr.  A.  Rothstein.  Swan  Lake  . - .  50.00 

(refund  on  dog) 

Miss  Shirley  Bartoo,  Campbell  . .  10.00 

(refund  on  pup  ordered  and  not  received) 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hewlett.  Hilton  .  13.36 

(refund  on  dicss) 

Mr.  Stanley  Majowicz.  Middletown  184.52 

(received  money  due  dn  salo  of  timber) 

Mr.  William  Charleston,  Warwick  .  75.00 

(refund  on  appliances) 

Mr.  Dorr  Roseboom,  Worcester  . .  10.00 

(refund  on  TV  attachments) 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Roberts.  Batavia  - -  1.07 

(uioaev  on  towels  refunded) 

Mr.  Dear  Scott,  Morristown  . .  2.00 

(refund  on  plants) 

Mr.  Gerry  Abbey.  Westfield  .  8.46 

(money  refunded  on  hoots  ordered) 

Mr.  John  Sprague.  Florida  . .  5.65 

(received  money) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Conrad  Folk.  Jr..  Milford  . .  1.03 

(refund  on  miniature  license  plates) 

MAINE  ) 

Mr.  Bert  I.  True,  Augusta  . . 5.63 

(refund  on  merchandise  ordered) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Williams,  Shelburne  Falls  —  5.99 

(dress  refund) 

Mr.  Peter  Cartoni,  Essex  . . . .  16.50 

(received  money  due  him) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Arline  McGinn.  Williamsville  .  4.95 

(refund  on  eliminators) 
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TWO  POLICIES 

Paid  Widow 

"‘Dou&Ce 


Herbert  Jacobus,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  and  brother  would 
have  been  home  in  10  minutes  more. 

As  they  started  up  the  knoll,  blinding  headlights  played  their 
terrible  warning.  The  other  car  was  on  them  so  fast  they  n^ever 
had  a  chance  to  swerve  out  of  the  way. 

The  horrible  head-on  crash  pinned  them  in  the  crumpled 
wreckage.  The  car  had  to  be  pried  apart  before  they  could  get 
Mr.  Jacobus  into  the  ambulance  and  rush  him  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  the  next  day. 


Lige  Ennis,  Agent,  hands  Mrs.  Jacobus 
North  American  check  for  $2350.00. 


November  6,  1947,  Mr.  Jacobus  first  took  out  a  policy.  Five 
years  later  he  doubled  his  protection,  so  “double  benefits”  were 
paid  to  his  widow.  This  was  the  only  insurance  he  carried. 

Also  added  to  the  benefits  paid  his  widow  was  $350.00— 
because  Mr.  Jacobus  renewed  his  policy  each  year  on  time. 

'tywc'i  ‘PoCtc£e&  “^.ctteweeC 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


This  year  the  State  Fair  tells  15  million 
people  that  the  Dairy  Industry,  number  I 
in  the  State,  affects  them  directly! 

It  affects  their  pay  check,  their  job, 
their  standard  of  living. 

^k^lt  helps  them  to  better  health  and 
•fetter  looks;  and  more,  milk  tastes 
'  so  good  so  many 

different  ways.  .  ffc 


Half-Price  Advance  Tickets  on  Sale  Now 


1954  New  York 


CTATP  PAID 
Mr  JL  mwm  JL  JEf  Jm  JiaL  JL 


This  Year  Safuling  Hew  York  Slate's 
V/i  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 

ELP  YOURSELF- 

when  you  help 

yourself  to  MILK  ! 


ADVANCE  SALE  TICKET 

t 


:1954 

NEW 

YORK 


A 


A 


SAT.,  SEPT.  4  —  SAT.,  SEPT.  1 1  —  SYRACUSE 

ADVANCE  SALE  PUCE 


REGULAR  PRICE  $1.00 


GOOD  ANYTIME  FOR  ONE  GENERAL 
ADMISSION  (Not  for  Rttolt) 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT  LOCAL  OUTLETS 


FOUR  BIG  DAYS  OF  RACING 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  DAIRY  CATTLE  SHOW 


Once  again  you  can  buy  regular  $1.00  tickets  for  only 
50c.  Get  yours  before  Friday,  Sept.  3  at  numerous 
banks,  all  offices  of  Niagara-Mohawk,  N.  Y.  State 
Electric  &  Gas  and  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric,  at  many 
Shell  gas  stations,  Rudolph  Jewelry  stores,  or  from  any 
G.l.F.  Petroleum  routeman. 


Don't  miss  any  of  these  speed  events:  State  Champion¬ 
ship  stock  car  races  (Labor  Day)  .  .  .  Open  Stock  Car 
sprints  (Sept.  10)  .  .  .  and  two  National  Championship 
AAA  events— the  100-mile  New  Car  race  (Sept.  9)  and 
the  100-mile  Auto  Classic  with  Indianapolis  drivers 
(Sept.  11)  ...  all  on  improved  mile  track. 


Miss  Linda  Elphick  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  1953  State  Fair 
Queen,  tries  her  hand  at  milking  one  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  cows  you'll  meet  at  the  Fair.  Watch  as  1,200 
head  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  all  breeds,  are  judged 
in  the  Coliseum.  Tour  the  $75,000  Cattle  Bldg,  and 
model  pen  stabling  barn,  both  brand  new  this  year. 


HURR  Y!  HALF  PRICE  TICKET  SALE  ENDS  FRIDA  Y,  SEPTEMBER  3 


TOMORROW'S  FARMERS  AND  HOMEMAKERS 


EXHIBIT 

15,000  4-H  and  FFA  boys  and  girls  bring  to  the  Fair 
the  results  of  their  year's  work— prize  livestock  and 
vegetables,  new  skills  in  crafts  and  homemaking. 
You'll  be  inspired  by  their  accomplishments,  on  view 
every  day  during  Fair  Week. 


BUCK  STEELE'S* FABULOUS  "FRONTIER  DAYS" 

More  than  a  rodeo,  this  colorful  extravaganza  fea¬ 
tures  trick  riding,  cowboy-lndian  fights,  stagecoach 
raids,  and  all  the  thrills  of  the  Old  West.  Four  excit¬ 
ing  nights.  Sept.  8-11,  in  the  Coliseum. 


DAZZLING  TWO-NATION  HORSE  SHOW 

Choice  premiums  again  attract  the  country's  leading 
sportsmen  and  champion  show  horses  in  rivalry  for 
prized  trophies.  Special  junior  and  women's  classes, 
performances  four  nights  in  the  Coliseum  (Sept.  4-7). 
Don't  miss  this  colorful  parade  of  thoroughbreds. 


GET  THERE  EASIER  ON  THE  NEW  THRUWAY 


Sy racuse 


Rochester 


6uffp|o 


NEW  YORK  STATt 

THRUWAY  From  Utica 

-The  North  Countr) 
Adirondacks 
and  Points  East 


-  -  ^ A I  /? 

From  Rochester 

The  Finger  Lakes  N D$ 

and  Points  West 


THRUWAY  MAKES  DRIVING  EASIER  THAN  EVER 


The  Fairgrounds  are  located  just  2  miles  south  of  Thruway  interchange  No.  39.  Drive  direct 
on  this  new  route  to  the  317-acre  exposition  grounds,  where  you'll  find  twice  as  much 
parking  as  ever  before  (room  for  30,000  cars!). 


SAT.  SEPT.  4m  SAT.  SEPT.  11 


New  York 


STATE  FAIR 


Syracuse 


JUiVUGl 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


The  Hallings— Frank,  Twila,  and  9-year-old  Eileen— enjoy  a 
cold  glass  of  milk  in  the  beautiful  modern  kitchen  they  built 
themselves. 


To  offset  declining  farm  prices,  the  Hal¬ 
lings  are  raising  fifteen  extra  calves  to 
sell  at  freshening  time. 

right.  Several  years  ago  when  county  Farm 
Bureau  agent  Gil  Smith  invited  them  to  join 
a  cost  accounting  study  group  for  young 
farmers,  they  jumped  at  the  chance.  Profes¬ 
sor  Art  Bratton  of  the  Cornell  farm  manage¬ 
ment  department,  was  the  leader,  and  each 
family  kept  careful  records  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  each  year,  Professor  Bratton 
sent  a  summary  of  the  group’s  finances  to 
each  of  the  thirteen  families. 

“We  were  divided  into  three  groups — low, 
middle,  and  high  income  groups,”  Mrs.  Hal¬ 
lings  told  me.  “Frank  and  I  started  in  the  low 
income  group,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years  we  were  in  the  high  income  group.  Up 
to  that  time  we  had  kept  a  fairly  accurate 
record  of  costs,  but  it  was  not  as  helpful  as 
the  summary.  By  comparing  ourselves  with 
the  group,  we  could  see  we  were  too  diversi¬ 
fied.  We  like  dairying  best,  so  we  decided  to 
expand  there,  and  through  cost  accounting 
we  have  proved  we  can  make  more  money  by 
feeding  crops  through  stock. 

“One  other  thing  we  learned  through  com¬ 
paring  yields  with  others  in  our  cost  account¬ 
ing  group  was  that  we  were  trying  to  save  on 
fertilizer,  and  that  a  little  more  spent  on  it 
would  mean  higher  yields  and  higher  ip- 
come.” 

The  Hallings  have  continued  to  keep  an 
accurate  cost  account  of  every  farm  enter¬ 
prise  and  an  annual  inventory  to  show  the 
yearly  return  on  their  investment.  They  find 
these  records  a  big  help  at  income  tax  time. 

Besides  his  own  faim  (Continued  on  Page  18) 


UR  FARM  is  the  second  one  be¬ 
yond  a  hamlet  called  Second 
Milo,”  said  Mrs.  Frank  Hallings 
of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  5,  when 
I  phoned  her  for  directions  for  get¬ 
ting  to  their  place.  She  added:  “Just  look  for 
a  house  that  needs  painting.  We’re  planning 
to  do  that  next,  as  soon  as  we  have  the  money 
ahead  for  it.” 

Planning  ahead  but  not  spending  ahead 
of  income  has  been  a  rule  of  Frank  and  Twila 
Hallings  ever  since  they  bought  their  farm 
ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  they  had  $1,000 
in  cash,  6  registered  Guernseys,  and  some 
tools  and  furniture.  They  wanted  to  buy  a 
farm,  and,  because  of  their  slim  capital,  it 
was  a  case  of  taking  what  they  could  get — a 
good  but  rundown  farm  of  105  acres,  owned 
by  an  elderly  widow.  The  asking  price,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  much  for  the  Hallings  to  fi¬ 
nance  but  they  had  an  idea  which  brought  it 
within  their  reach. 

“What  would  it  be  v)orth  to  you  to  have  a 
place  to  live  for  the  rest  of  your  life?”  they 
asked  the  elderly  owner.  She  was  willing  to 
lower  the  price  for  this  privilege,  and  lived 


with  them,  in  a  separate 
apartment,  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  her  mind  failed 
and  she  moved  to  a  nursing 
home. 

The  Hallings  made  only 
the  most  essential  repairs  to 
the  house  that  first  year  — 
roof,  windows,  storm  doors, 
and  foundation  repairs. 'They 
concentrated  on  remodeling 
the  barn  "land  building  up  the 
soil,  “the  source  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  income.”  More  land  was 
cleared  for  crop  use,  and  a 
used  combine  was  bought. 

“We  discussed  its  purchase  pro  and  con  be¬ 
fore  buying  the  combine,”  said  Mrs.  Hallings, 
“and  we  decided  that  by  doing  custom  work, 
we  could  pay  for  the  machine.  It  paid  for  it¬ 
self  the  first  year,  with  some  money  left  over. 
Since  then  we  plan  together  on  the  purchase 
of  any  major  item,  fully  debating  whether 
such  an  expense  will  mean  a  saving  in  the 
long  run.  We  believe  in  spending  money  to 
•  -  save  or  to  make 

money,  and  on  that 
basis  have  bought 
our  baler,  elevator, 
welder,  etc.” 

The  Hallings  found 
it  hard  going  those 
first  few  years.  “We 
worked  backwards  at 
first,”  they  told  me, 
“borrowing  money  to 
;  I  grow  a  crop  and  pay¬ 
ing  it  back  when  the 
crop  was  sold.  Now 
we  are  in  a  position 
to  save  and  plan 
ahead  of  expenses. 
With  the  uncertainty 
of  farm  income,  we 
feel  the  safest  policy 
is  to  plan  ahead  but 
not  spend  ahead." 

The  Hallings  give 
a  lot  of  credit  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Cornell  Extension 
Service  for  helping 
them  to  get  started 


We  PLAN  Ahead,  But 
Don’t  SPEND  Ahead ! 


Cut  Wood — Cut  Expenses,  See  Page  7 


Well 


keep  your 


Home 


Fires  Burning 


NOTHING  is  more  annoying  on  a  cold,  sharp 
morning  than  “No  Heat!”  especially  with  chil¬ 
dren,  or  someone  ill,  in  the  house. 

So,  in  order  to  give  you  comfortable  heat,  depend¬ 
able  heat — whenever  you  want  it — G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil 
Service  provides  several  important  features. 


1  REGULAR  DELIVERY— to  keep  your  tank  from 
running  dry.  The  G.L.F.  Service  man  checks  your 
tank  every  two  weeks — and  more  often  if  needed- 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


2  DOUBLE  FILTERED— to  insure  clean,  even¬ 
burning  fuel  with  no  clogging.  Every  drop  of  G.L.F. 
fuel  oil  is  filtered  twice  before  it  reaches  your  tank.. . 
once  at  the  terminal,  again  as  it’s  loaded  on  the  truck. 


3  TWO  PUMP  SYSTEM— to  prevent  gasoline  from 
mixing  with  fuel  oil  and  causing  -  an  explosion. 
Every  G.L.F.  truck  is  equipped  with  separate  meters, 
lines  and  pumps  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  .  .  .  for 
your  protection. 


CALL  YOUR  NEAREST  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  PLANT 


NEW  YORK 

Allegany  Co. 

Hinsdale,  N.Y. 

Catskill 

Grand  Gorge,  N.Y. 
Cattaraugus  Co. 

North  Collins,  N.Y. 
Cayuga 

Auburn,  N.Y. 

Chautauqua 
Mayville,  N.Y. 

Chenango 

Sherburne,  N.Y. 

Clinton  Co. 

Plattsburg,  N.Y. 
Cohocton  Valley 
Campbell,  N.Y. 

Columbia 

Stottville,  N.Y. 
Conewango  Valley 

Conewango  Valley,  N.Y. 
Cortland  Co. 

Cortland,  N.Y. 

Delaware 

Walton,  N.Y. 

Dutchess 

Verbank,  N.Y. 

East  Island 

Riverhead,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Franklin  Co. 

Malone,  N.Y. 

Franklin  Ellen  burg  Branch 
Ellenburg  Depot,  N.Y. 

Genesee 
Batavia,  N.Y. 

Helderberg 

Guilderland  Center,  N.Y. 
Hudson  Valley 
Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Jefferson 
Watertown,  N.Y. 

Lake  Erie 

East  Aurora,  N.Y. 

Lewis  Co. 

Lyons  Falls,  N.Y. 
Livingston 

Hemlock,  N.Y. 


Mohawk  Valley 
Utica,  N.Y. 

Monroe 

Pittsford,  N.Y. 
Montgomery  Co. 

Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 

Niagara  Co. 

Lockport,  N.Y. 
Northern 

Norwood,  N.Y. 

Ocean 

Hicksville,  L.I.,  N.Y, 
Oneida  Co. 

Waterville,  N.Y. 
Onondaga 
Minoa,  N.Y. 

Ontario 

Sodus,  N.Y. 

Orange  Co. 

Middletown,  N.Y. 
Otsego 

Colliersville,  N.Y. 

Rensselaer 

Sand  Lake,  N.Y. 

Sacandaga 

West  Charlton,  N.Y. 

St.  Lawrence 
Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

St.  Lawrence  Gouverneur 
Branch 

Gouverneur,  N.Y. 
Salmon  River 
Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Schoharie 

Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

Seneca 

Geneva,  N.Y. 

Silver  Lake 
Perry,  N.Y. 

South  Chenango 
Greene,  N.Y. 

.  Steuben 

Arkport,  N.Y. 

Sullivan  Co. 

Liberty,  N.Y. 

Tioga 

Owego,  N.Y. 


Tompkins 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Ulster  Co. 

Milton,  N.Y. 
Washington  Co. 

Greenwich,  N.Y. 
Wyoming  Co. 

Arcade,  N.Y. 

Yates  Co. 

Dundee,  N.Y. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Central  Jersey 
Hightstown,  N.J. 
Eastern  Jersey 
Freehold,  N.J. 
Gloucester 

Clarksboro,  N.J. 
Hunterdon 

Flemington,  N.J. 
North  Jersey 
Newton,  N.J. 

South  Jersey 
Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Warren  Co. 

Washington,  N.J. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford 

Towanda,  Pa. 
Crawford  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Erie  Co. 

Edinboro,  Pa. 
Farmers 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Lackawanna 
Dalton,  Pa. 
Lycoming 

Hughesville,  Pa. 

Penn-Tioga 
Mansfield,  Pa. 
Susquehanna  Co. 

New  Milford,  Pa. 

Wayne 

Honesdale,  Pa. 
West-Penn 
Corry,  Pa. 


040 

G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil  Service 


4  RUST  PREVENTIVE  —  a  special  com¬ 
pound  is  added  on  the  first  delivery  to 
prevent  your  tank  from  rusting  through 
on  the  inside.  This  helps  to  keep  fuel  lines 
from  becoming  clogged  with  loose  scales 
of  rust. 

G.L.F.  also  provides  a  budget  plan  whereby 
vour  fuel  oil  costs  are  divided  into  even 
monthly  payments,  between  now  and  May  1, 
1955.  This  convenient  plan  helps  to  ease  the 
strain  of  mid-winter  heating  bills. 

To  have  GL.F.  Fuel  Oil  Service  started 
right  away — call  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Petro¬ 
leum  Service  or  Service  Agency  ...  or  hail  the 
red  G.L.F.  Petroleum  truck  as  it  goes  by  your 
place. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


/ 


milkstool  meditation 

I  HAVE  been  a  dairy  farmer  and  ac¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  League  member  for 
twenty-five  years.  My  father  was  ah' 
active  member  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  I  carry  50  head 
of  Holstein  cattle  which  I  consider  the 
average  family  size  operation  for  the 
New  York  milk  shed. 

An  item  which  has  bothered  me  for 
sometime  now  is  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  Class  1  milk.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  not  having  a  stable  year  around 
reasonable  price  for  fluid  Class  1  milk? 
I  realize  the  blended  price  would  fluc¬ 
tuate,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  Class  1 
milk  to  fluctuate.  It  is  worth  just  as 
much  delivered  on  the  doorstep  in  New 
York  City  in  the  spring  as  any  other 
time  of  year.  I  don’t  know  for  sure  if 
the  price  of  fluid  milk  delivered  in  New 
York  City  changes  as  often  as  the 
Class  1  price  to  the  farmer  does,  but  if 
it  does  it  shouldn’t  and  if  it  doesn’t'why 
does  our  Class  1  price  change  from 
month  to  month? 

It  is  my  belief  the  best  solution  to  our 
problem  of  surplus  is  the  widespread 
use  of  advertising.  The  public  has  to  be 
educated  for  its  own  good,  as  well  as 
our  own,  on  the  advantages  of  using 
milk  and  milk  products.  We’ve  got  a 
good  product  to  sell  and  we  can  sell  all 
we  can  produce  as  soon  as  the  dairy 
farmers  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  spend  more  on  advertising  to 
make  more  in  our  business.  Why  not 
contribute  a  reasonable  amount  per 
hundredweight  to  be  spent  solely  on  ad¬ 
vertising  ? 

I  am  not,  nor  is  any  other  dairy 
farmer,  farming  with  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  rich.  All  we  are  asking  is  a  fair 
living  wage  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
our  investment. — W.E.F.,  New  York 

—  A.A.  - 

NINE  PEAS  TO  A  POD 

WE  GET  so  many  “nine  peas  to  a 
pod’’  that  we  haven’t  kept  count. 
However,  ten  to  the  pod  is  worth  not¬ 
ing.  We  found  six  from  a  planting  of 
%  of  a  pound  and  one  with  eleven  fully 
developed  peas.  I’m  a  little  ahead  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  that  I  have  been  shelling 
peas  for  70  years  off  and  on.  Until  last' 
year  I  never  found  nine  in  a  pod  to  say 
nothing  of  ten  and  eleven. 

— C.  E.  Rexford,  New  Hampshire 

*  *  * 

WE  HAVE  taken  American  agri¬ 
culturist  for  years.  I  saw  Mr. 
Davis’  comment.  Here  is  mine.  This 
spring  I  bought  5  y2  pounds  of  “tele¬ 
phone”  peas  at  35c  per  pound.  I  used 
barnyard  manure  for  fertilizer.  I  found 
quite  a  few  eight  and  nine  pod  peas 
also  some  pods  with  ten  full  grown 
Peas  in  them  —  proof  included.  Have 
over  twenty-five  cans  canned;  have 
eaten  them  once  or  twice  a  day;  had 
company  who  ate  peas  and  new  pota¬ 
toes  like  “nobody’s  business.”  We  are 
still  eating  them.  —  W.C.P.,  New  York 

—  A.A.  — ■ 

READ  THE  A.A. 

I  OHTY-I  OUR  YEARS 

DON’T  know  just  how  long  ago  it 
was  that  I  first  saw  and  read  it,  but 
1  distinctly  remember  my  folks  getting 
It  when  it  was  called  “Orange  Judd 
American  Agriculturist.”  I’m  sure  this 
was  at  least  44  years  ago.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  just 
how  many  questionable  and  downright 
dishonest .  schemes  have  been  exposed 


in  your  Service  Bureau  column  in  those 
44  years,  and  how  much  it  has  saved 
your  subscribers.  I’ve  always  enjoyed 
seeing  the  skids  put  under  those  slick 
promoters  of  crooked  schemes.  The 
farmer’s  dollar  is  hard  enough  to  come 
by  without  such  parasites. 

I  heartily  agree  with  your  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  road  hogs.  I  have 


done  many  thousands  of  miles  of  driv¬ 
ing,  having  once  run  a  trucking  busi¬ 
ness,  besides  driving  to  work  with  a 
car  every  work  day  for  years,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I’ve  met  prize  road  hogs  and 
crazy  drivers. 

But  when  you  compare  those  detest¬ 
able  “garbage  dumpers”  with  hogs,  I 
think  you’re  being  very  unfair — to  the 
hogs — the  four  legged  ones.  Given  a 
chance,  a  four  legged  hog  will  be  neater 
than  they.  To  me  such  a  practice  as 
dumping  garbage  along  the  road  shows 
just  how  low  down  some1  people  can 
get.  They  care  nothing  for  anyone  but 
themselves. 

You  seem  to  be  getting  quite  close  in 
your  walk  down  “The  Broad  Highway.” 
At  any  rate  you  are  dealing  with  things 
I  well  remember  and  was  involved  in. 
I  remember  the  few  sneaky  dairymen 
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who  tried  to  deliver  their  milk  to  the 
plants  in  spite  of  the  strike,  because 
they  had  some  money  invested  in  the 
plants.  There  was  some  violence,  spilled 
milk,  and  a  few  sore  heads  in  our  lo¬ 
cality,  but  most  of  the  dairymen  stood 
firm. — G.R.D.,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

WANTS  COPY  OF 
"THE  DESTROYERS” 

OU  recently  told  me  that  your  book 
“The  Destroyers”  was  all  sold  out. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  copy.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  reader  of  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST  who  has  one  he 
would  like  to  sell.  If  so,  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him.  —  C.  Deane  Sinclair, 
Principal  Cherry  Valley  Central  School, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Get  Your  Tire 
FACTS  From 
The  Driver's 
Seat! 


1  HERE’S  only  one  sure  way  to  judge 
tractor  tires  and  that  is  from  the 
driver’s  seat.  Yes,  you  can  believe  your 
own  eyes  when  you  see  the  Firestone 
Champion  tractor  tire  in  action. 

From  the  driver’s  seat,  you  can 
easily  see  how  the  famous  Firestone 
Champion’s  curved  bars  grip  the  soil  for 
a  firm  hold  .  .  .  you  can  see  how  the 
Firestone  Champion’s  flared  tread  open¬ 
ings  keep  the  tire  clean  .  .  .  you  can  see 
how  the  wide,  flat  Firestone  Champion 
tread  gives  full  traction  contact  for 
maximum  drawbar  pull  and  longer 
tread  life. 

Only  Firestone  Champions  give  so 
many  work-saving,  money-saving 
advantages.  Put  a  set  of  Firestone 
Champions  to  work  on  your  farm  and 
you’ll  see  why  they  pull  better,  last 
longer  and  do  more  work  for  your  tire 
dollar. 


CHAMPIONS 


GET  NEW  FIRESTONE 
TRACTION  TIRES  FOR 
YOUR  CAR  OR  TRUCK 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

The  greatest  mud, 
snow  or  ice  passen- 
■gcr  tire  ever  built; 
a  highway  tire  as 
well  as  a  traction 
tire. 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 

The  truck  tire  that 
takes  hold  and 
moves  the  load  in 
mud,  in  snow,  or 
on  wet  or  icy 
streets. 


Enjoy  ‘he  Voice  oj  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  i954.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  KuUber  C®. 
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MILK  PUBLICITY  BEGINS 
TO  BOLL 

LAST,  slowly  but  surely  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  learning  to  meet  competition  from 
substitutes  and  to  increase  consumption  of  milk 
and  its  by-products.  Never  in  my  experience 
have  I  seen  so  much  good  milk  advertising  and 
other  publicity  as  is  now  coming  out  from  many 
different  sources. 

You  well  remember  the  great  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  to  sell  government  bonds.  Every 
time  you  picked  up  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
listened  to  the  radio,  you  were  bombarded  with 
the  bond  sales  campaign.  It  worked.  Now  that 
we  have  started  the  same  idea  with  milk,  it  is 
beginning  to  roll  and  to  gather  momentum  like 
a  snowball  rolling  downhill. 

One  of  the  latest  ideas  to  increase  butter  sales 
is  a  new  butter  carton  or  package  with  attrac¬ 
tive  pictures  and  tempting  recipes4  showing  how 
to  make  good  things  to  eat  with  butter.  This 
new  and  attractive  package  is  increasing  butter 
sales.  The  cereal  and  other  food  manufacturers 
and  distributors  long  ago  learned  this  lesson  of 
using  an  attractive  package.  We  are  learning 
also  with  milk  bars,  milk  vending  machines,  and 
in  other  ways,  how  to  make  milk  more  available. 

Now  that  we  have  these  milk  advertising  and, 
sales  ideas  going,  let’s  keep  them  rolling. 

BETTER  DAYS  AHEAD  FOB 
POULTRYMEN 

OULTRYMEN  are  having  a  difficult  time. 
Prices  are  down;  feed  prices  are  relatively 
high.  Part  of  the  trouble,  like  that  of  most  other 
commodities  farmers  are  producing,  is  over¬ 
production.  There  was  a  big  early  hatch  this 
year.  Because  meat  prices  have  been  lower,  old 
hens  have  been  held. 

But  there  is  an  optimistic  side.  Old  hens  are 
moving  out.  So  are  the  “in  and  out”  poultrymen 
who  can’t  take  it  when  the  going  becomes  hard. 

Good  management  was  never  more  important. 
Birds  must  be  kept  eating  and  drinking.  Lice, 
mites  and  rats  must  be  controlled. 

TOM  SOLVED  THE  TRESPASS 
PROBLEM 

EAD  IN  “Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff” 
this  issue  how  Tom  Milliman  met  the  tres¬ 
passing  problem  on  his  farm. 

Most  hunters  and  fishermen  are  good  sports. 
It  is  only  a  few  who  make  all  the  trouble. 

The  hunting  season  is  coming  up.  Discuss  this 
problem  with  your  sheriff,  state  police,  or  game 
warden.  I  am  sure  they  will  help  you  to  weed 
out  the  undesirables  without  depriving  good 
sportsmen  the  privilege  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  DROUGHT 

EASONS  like  this,  plagued  by  too  much  dry 
weather  set  many  farmers  thinking  of  ways  of 
supplying  and  saving  soil  water.  Where  prac¬ 
tical,  irrigation  is  of  course  the  best  way.  With 
intensive  crops,  an  irrigation  system  can  some¬ 
times  almost  pay  for  itself  in  a  dry  year.  But 
irrigation  is  not  possible  or  practical  on  many 
farms.  The  first  cost  is  high,  and  sometimes 
there  isn’t  any  nearby  water  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  supply. 

Prof.  Carl  Bittner,  Pennsylvania  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Fruit  Specialist,  says  a  substitute  for  irri¬ 
gation  in  apple  orchards  is  a  good  mulch  of  hay, 
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straw,  corn  cobs,  sawdust  or  other  plant  resi¬ 
dues,  to  trap  the  rain  water  and  hold  it. 

On  a  small  scale  I  have  found  that  mulching 
saves  water  and  offsets  the  drought  with  garden 
vegetables  and  small  fruit.  A  good  mulch  also 
keeps  the  weeds  down. 

HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 

Age  is  a  quality  of  mind — 

If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind, 

If  hope  is  lost, 

If  you  no  longer  look  ahead, 

If  your  ambition’s  fires  are  dead — 

Then  you  are  old. 

But,  if  from  life,  you  take  the  best, 

And  if  in  life  you  keep  the  jest, 

If  love  you  hold — 

No  matter  how  the  years  go  by, 

No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly, 

YOU  ARE  NOT  OLD. 

— Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency 
News. 

FARM  PRICES  NOW  AND  THEN 

HILE  PRESENT  farm  prices  are  not  good, 
it  may  help  a  little  to  know  that  they  are 
much  better  than  they  have  been  in  many  other 
times.  For  example,  the  Michigan  State  College 
of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  farm  prices  this 
year  as  compared  with  those  of  1935-39.  Some 
of  those  years  were  considered  pretty  good  for 
farmers.  The  years  of  1935-39  are  often  taken  by 
economists  as  a  base  when  figuring  parity.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth 
only  about  50c,  you  will  need  to  double  the 
1935-39  prices  listed  below  in  order  to  compare 
with  those  of  this  year.  But  even  when  doubled, 
the  prices  this  year  come  out  ahead  for  most 
products.  Here  they  are: 

1935-39  May  1954 


Hogs _ $8.34  $26.60 

Beef  cattle - -  6.66  15.10 

Lambs  _  8.38  22.30 

Milk _  1.63  3.35 

Butterfat _  .28  .61 

Eggs _ -18  .33 

Chickens _ .17  .22 

Wheat  _  .87  1.86 

Corn _ .72  1.42 

Potatoes _ .69  1.34 


Our  friend,  Paul  C.  Johnson,  Editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  points  out  that  these  compari¬ 
sons  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  increase 
in  efficiency  of  production  which  is  on  the  farm¬ 
ers’  side.  For  instance,  “the  broiler  growers  have 
pretty  much  taken  over  the  chicken  meat  busi¬ 
ness.  Poultrymen  are  converting  feed  into  meat 
as  cheaply  as  other  livestock.  One  man  can  raise 
a  lot  more  corn  than  he  used  to  back  in  the 
30’s.” 

Mr.  Johnson  says,  “Dairy  prices  have  seen 
the  bottom  and  are  on  the  way  up  to  stay  for 
a  while.  The  whole  dairy  industry  is  buzzing 
with  salesmanship.” 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY' 
PASTOR 

N  LOOKING  over  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev. 
Floyd  W.  Morris,  Mrs.  Morris  found  a  manu¬ 
script  of  some  short  religious  philosophical  mes¬ 
sages  which  Mr.  Morris  had  written  and  prob¬ 
ably  had  hoped  would  be  incorporated  eventu¬ 
ally  into  a  book. 

For  a  long  time  your, editors  have  been  look¬ 


ing  for  someone  who,  in  a  brief  space,  could 
give  us  all  a  spiritual  lift — something  to  think 
about  in  connection  with  our  eternal  souls. 

This  series  of  messages  by  Mr.  Morris  are 
just  what  we  have  been  looking  for.  They  will 
be  published  under  the  title  of  “Reflections  of 
a  Country  Pastor.”.  The  first  one  called,  “Inner 
Peace”  will  be  found  on  page  29. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

“I  look  forward  to  each  issue  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  ju-st  as  I  look  forward  to  my  dinner. 
How’s  that  for  a  man  in  his  eighties?” — F.R.C., 
Maine. 

J  T  IS  LETTERS  like  the  above  that  make 

your  editors  dig  in  to  give  you  the  best  farm 
paper  in  the  business. 

DEATH  IN  THE  SILO 

HERE  IS  danger  inside  a  partly  or  newly 
filled  silo  that  has  stood  some  time,  like  over¬ 
night,  because  of  the  fermentation  which  releas¬ 
es  high  volumes  of  the  deadly  carbon  dioxide 
gas.  Keep  the  hatches  or  doors  at  the  different 
levels  open  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  possible 
let  the  blower  run  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to 
fill  in  fresh  air  before  you  go  into  the  silo  in  the 
morning. 

CORN  CRIBS  READY? 

HANKS  to  early-maturing  hybrid  varieties 
and  to  a  larger  and  better  use  of  fertilizer, 
we  are  again  growing  corn  for  grain  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  northeastern  farms.  Yields,  too, 
would  surprise  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  who 
used  to  grow  field  corn  in  this  section  before  the 
practice  moved  West. 

But  even  our  grandfathers  knew  that  corn  had 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  to  keep  well,  so  nearly 
every  farm  had  its  open  slatted  corn  crib. 

How’s  the  situation  with  you?  Are  you  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  your  corn  crop  with  proper 
drying  storage  facilities?  Drop  me  a  card  if 
you’d  like  a  copy  of  Cornell’s  newest  booklet  on 
corn  cribs. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HIS  IS  a  story  about  two  country  boys 
about  16  years  of  age.  Jack  went  over  to  Bill’s 
house  one  day  and  found  Bill’s  mother  making 
cookies.  She  gave  both  of  the  boys  some  cookies, 
but  Jack  wasn’t  satisfied  with  that.  He  stole 
enough  to  fill  his  pockets.  Then  he  said  to  Bill, 
“Let’s  go  fishing.”  Bill  agreed. 

They  took  their  poles  and  went  down  to  the 
river  but  had  no  more  than  started  to  fish  when 
they  saw  the  game  warden  coming  over  the  hill. 
Since  neither  of  the  boys  had  a  license,  they 
dropped  their  poles  and  ran  down  along  the 
river,  dove  into  the  water  and  swam  around  a 
bend  to  where  a  colored  preacher  was  baptizing 
some  of  his  flock. 

When  Jack  came  up  he  was  right  in  front  of 
the  preacher.  The  preacher  hauled  him  up  .and 
said,  “Are  you  saved?”  Before  Jack  could  an¬ 
swer  the  preacher  ducked  him  under  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  hauled  him  up  and  again  said, 
“Are  you  saved?” 

Jack  managed  to  say,  “No!”  Down  under 
went  Jack  again.  By  now  the  cookies  in  his 
pockets  loosened  up  and  started  floating  away. 
This  time  when  the  preacher  hauled  him  up, 
an  old  colored  lady  yelled,  “Duck  that  white 
fellow  again,  Reverend.  His  sins  are  leaving  him 
in  chunks.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


LEGISLATION:  New  Farm  bill  is  victory  for  President  Eisenhower, 

Secretary  Benson,  and  all  advocates  of  flexible  parity. 

High,  rigid  90%  support  of  any  commodity  is  unlikely  to  return,  at  least  not 
in  peace-time.  Even  support  floor  of  82%%  on  so-called  basic  (Aops  will  not 
completely  solve  surplus  problems  soon,  if  ever. 

First  to  feel  effect  of  new  law  will  be  wheat.  Secretary  Benson  is  expected 
to  announce  new  wheat  support  price  at  82%%  of  parity  which  will  run  about 
$2.06  a  bushel  compared  to  present  support  at  $2.25. 

The  farm  law  also:  1.  Transferred  agricultural  attaches  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  2.  In¬ 
structed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  to  Congress  on  proposals  for  a 
two-price  program  for  rice;  3.  Says  that  farmers  who  harvest  crops  exceeding 
allotments  will  be  ineligible  for  Agricultural  Conservation  Payments. 

This  farm  bill  will  be  effective  for  a  year  at  which  time  (unless  new  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed)  the  support  range  on  basic  commodities  will  become  75  to  90% 
of  parity.  Also  on  January  1,  1956,  a  new  plan  for  figuring  parity  will  go  into 
effect,  which  at  least  for  some  products  will  lower  the  parity  price  to  more 
realistic  figures. 


DAIRY:  The  new  farm  law  failed  to  raise  support  level  of  dairy  products. 

It  left  the  support  range  at  “75%  to  90%  of  parity.”  The  law 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  practically  a  free  hand  in  disposing  of  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  dairy  products. 

It  provides:  1.  $50  million  annually  for  two  years  to  increase  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption  in  schools;  2.  Furnishing  free  until  1957  to  military  establishments 
and  hospitals  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (ex¬ 
cept  for  packaging  costs);  3.  Stepping  up  the  brucellosis  eradication  program 
for  two  yeai’s  and  providing  $15  million  a  year  for  that  purpose. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  As  finally  passed,  the  bill  broadening  social  se- 

curity  coverage  is  expected  to  be  signed  by  the 
President.  Chief  interest  to  farmers  is  the  inclusion  under  compulsory  social 
security  coverage  of  some  3.6  million  farm  operators.  The  bill  also  extended 
coverage  to  another  6%  million  workers  and  increased  payments  to  those  al¬ 
ready  retired  as  well  as  to  those  who  will  retire. 

In  an  early  issue  we  will  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  this  will  affect 
you. 

CROP  OUTLOOK:  CORN  estimate  for  August  was  half  a  billion 

bushels  below  the  July  figure  with  prospects  off 
50%  in  a  few  states.  However,  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  grain,  sorghum  are  up, 
so  total  feed  supplies  will  about  equal  demand. 

Unless  corn  outlook  improves  (which  is  possible)  we  might  use  200  to  300 
million  bushels  of  the  900  million  now  owned  by  government. 

WINTER  WHEAT  estimate  is  776  million  bushels,  which  is  17%  million  bush¬ 
els  above  the  July  estimate.  However,  spring  wheat  was  hurt  and  total  wheat 
crop  of  977  million  bushels  is  expected,  about  200  million  below  last  year,  with 
decrease  mostly  due  to  acreage  control. 

POULTRY:  With  egg  production  about  3%  above  last  year,  prices  have 
■BMHmoamM  been  down  as  much  as  25%,  much  lower  than  expected. 
Prices  also  down  on  chickens,  broilers  and  turkeys. 

September  will  see  big  drives  by  the  poultry  industry  and  grocers  to  push 
sales.  f 

APPLES:  Total  U.  S.  apple  crop  may  be  9  million  bushels  above  ’53  com- 
■nwmMm  pared  to  June  estimate  of  5  million  more.  However,  increase 
is  mostly  in  varieties  used  for  processing,  and  stocks  of  processed  apples  are 
very  small. 

Northeast  grows  dessert  varieties  and  “Mac”  crop  is  expected  to  be  down 
2  million  bushels  from  last  year  with  most  of  the  decrease  in  this  area.  Last 
year,  capacity  of  “modified  atmosphere  storage”  in  East  was  400  million  bush¬ 
els;  this  year  will  be  500  million. — Hugh  Cosline 


When  she  has  let  a  batch  ferment,  the 
outcome  is  so  succulent  that  I  can  never 
stop  until  my  plate  has  had  a  triple  fill. 

With  frankfurters,  it’s  extra  good,  but 
even  by  itself  it  could  inspire  the  most 
ecstatic  prose  that  finest  writers  could 
compose  or  generate  a  lilting  rhyme  to 
rank  with  poems  of  all  time.  Some  boobs, 
like  neighbor,  like  sfo  tell  they  won’t  cat 
"fodder”  with  a  “smell,”  but  from  Mi- 
randy’s  kraut  I  get  most  heavenly  aroma 
all  the  odds,  more  like  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 


yet,  and  there’s  no  taste,  by 


F  ALL  the  works  of  cooking  art  that 
^  in  my  mind  are  set  apart,  there’s 
none  I’d  rather  talk  about  than  my  Mi- 
randy’s  sauer  kraut.  That  stuff  is  so  all- 
mighty  good,  I’m  certain ‘that  she  never 
could  have  learned  to  make  it  on  her 
own;  instead  I’ll  bet,  if  truth  were 
known,  that  her  Teuton  heredity  includes 
kraut-making  genes,  by  gee.  The  secret 
is,  you’ll  never  catch  her  op’ning  cans, 
she  starts  from  scratch;  she  grows  her 
cabbages  with  care,  you’ll  find  no  better 
anywhere,  and  no  one  knows,  save  her 
alone,  what  she  puts  in  those  crocks  of 
stone. 


NATURE 

in.  Irer*  own  Sure  way 

PUT  THE 


OUTDOORS  OR  (M/ 
VOU  JUST  CANT  BEAT 
A  PIPE  FOR  COMFORT 
AMD  COMPAMIOMSFIIP 
WHEN  ITS  FILLED 
WITH  MILD,  TASTY 
PRINCE  ALBERT! 


UTILITY 


MA  NTENANCE 


■H 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Fully-aged ,  mellow-ripe  tobacco . . .  cool  smoking  ! 

Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  as  Nature  meant  tobacco  to  taste  — 
specially  processed  to  hold  and  heighten  Nature’s  grown-in 
flavor.  Crimp  cut  to  pack  perfectly  in  your  pipe ! 


J?ririce  Aiber fc 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 

P.  S.  from  P.  A. :  The  ladies  enjoy  Prince  Albert’s 
clean,  masculine  aroma  when  you  light  up ! 


This  Year  Saluting  New  York  Stale's 
V/i  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 


YOU  HELP  YOURSELF 


when  you  help 
yourself  to  MILK! 


This  year  the  State  Fair  is  telling  15 
million  people  that  the  Dairy  Industry, 
number  I  in  the  State,  affects  them 
directly!  'It  affects  their  pay  check, 
their  job,  their  standard  of  living. 
It  helps  them — as  you — to  better 
health  and  better  looks;  and  more, 
milk  tastes  so  good  so 
many  different  ways.y 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  RRE EKERS*  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

See  the  newest  on  this  modern,  iow-cost  dairy  breeding  service. 

SECTION  P  —  DAIRY  BUILDING 


G.  L.  F.  at  the  Dairy  Building 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  LIGHT 

See  The  World's  Largest  Electric  Lamp 
DAIRY  BUILDING 


State  Champ.  Stock  Car  (Sept.  6) 

100-mile  AAA  New  Car  Race 
(Sept.  9) 

Open  Stock  Car  Sprints  (Sept.  10) 
100-mile  AAA  Auto  Classic 
(Sept.  1 1 ) 

Dazzling  £ Nation 

HORSE  SHOW 

4  Big  Nights,  Sept.  4-7 

it 

Aufo  Stunting  Thrill  Show  Every  Night 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO 

For  Farm  and  Industry  the  Best  in  v 

STEEL  SILOS  •  STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


mSEE  THE  COW  BARN  MILK  COOLED 
in  our  "FARM  BULK  MILK  COOLER" 
in  the  HAVERLY  BUILDING 

(between  cow  barn  and  Dairy  Bldg.) 


You  will  see  complete  lines  of  equipment  for  your  barn  on  display  at  the 

JOHN  REINER  AND  COMPANY  EXIIIRIT 

booths  numbers  E6  and  E7.  Main  office:  12-12  37th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y 
Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 


Cowboys  —  Indians  —  Trick  Riding 
Buck  Steele's  fabulous  "FRONTIER  DAYS'1 

Thrills  Galore  —  Sepl.  8-11 

« 

Elect  ricitV'S 

75 111  Anniversary  Display 


NEW  FORDSON  MAJOR  DIESEI 


at  the  Ford-Dearborn  Machinery  Tent  Area 
Iroquois  Avenue 


IIEAE  LIVE  COW  SHOW 

Don’t  miss  the  new  Electrobrain 
High  Velocity  Pipe  Line  Washer 
Near  the  Farm  Machinery  Bldg. 


Eastern  Representatives 
Stores,  Conn. 

MAC  DOWELL  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS  also  Skin-  DARI-KOOL  farm  bulk  milk  tanks.  The  farmers’ 

ner  Sprinklers  and  Gorman  Pumps,  Rupp  Pumps.  choice  by  9  to  I.  Leads  in  sales.  In  Wisconsin 

Let  our  engineers  design  your  system  to  cut  your  more  Dari-Kools  in  use  than  all  others  combined, 

labor  and  other  irrigation  costs. 

Dealer  inquiries  invited— See  us  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Building. 


GEORGE  CROWTHER  ASSOCIATES 


Be  sure  to  see  the  milking  parlor,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding,  pens,  feeding  panel  with 
stanchion  and  sliding  door  hardware  at 


Sec  Yourself 
on  Television. 


SINCE 


the  Loose  Housing  Exhibit 


See  Koppers  pressure-creosoted  poles  and  lumber  in  the  new  pen  stabling  barn 
on  the  fairgrounds.  Modern  farm  pole  frame  buildings  call  for  Koppers  pressure- 
creosoted  poles  and  lumber  for  longer  life  and  greater  economy. 

KOPPERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Wood  Preserving  Division  —  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania  jm 


and  MANY,  MANY  MORE! 


Rochestev 


Vtico 


tyrocuj* 


VISIT  THESE  EXHIBITS 


GET  THERE  EASIER  ON  THE  NEW  THRUWAY 
I Parking  in  DOUBL 


parking  area 
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Philip  Comings,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  throwing  wood  into  cellar  for  use  in  wood  burning 
furnace.  If  covered  storage  were  used,  fuel  would  be  drier.  Note  forester's  mark  on 
the  beech  stick. 


Cut  WOOD  -  Cut  EXPENSES ! 

By  FRED  E.  WINCH,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry,  Cornell  University 


OF  YOU  are  caught  in  an  econ¬ 
omic  squeeze — or  better,  if  you 
think  you  may  be,  now  is  the 
time  to  consider  some  ways  to 
cut  down  on  cash  expenditures.  One  of 
these  ways  may  be  to  use  home  grown 
heat  rather  than  purchased  fuels.  The 
case  for  coal  and  oil  is  presented  con¬ 
tinually  by  vendors  of  these  fuels  as 
well  as  manufacturers  of  modern  out¬ 
fits  in  which  to  use  them  “economical¬ 
ly.”  Let’s  study  some  arguments  for 
wood  as  a  fuel. 

Pros  and  Cons  «f 
Wood  Fnel 

If  you  don’t  own  a  reasonably  large 
woodlot  then  it  may  be  questionable  if 
wood  should  be  your  source  of  heat.  If 
you  are  the  owner  of  such  a  woods  then 
consider  the  pros: 

1.  The  heating  value  of  a  cord 
(4’x4’x8’)  of  heavy  hardwood  is  about 
equal  to  a  ton  of  good  hard  coal  or  200 
gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

2.  Woodburning  stoves  and  furnaces 
are  now  available  which  burn  wood  effi¬ 
ciently  and  are  equipped  for  thermo¬ 
static  control,  forced  air  circulation 
and  require  firing  only  twice  a  day  in 
normal  winter  weather. 

3.  Cost  of  the  unit  is  equal  to  or  low¬ 


er  than  the  economy  models  of  well  de¬ 
signed  coal  or  oil  burners. 

4.  You  can  produce  from  your  wood- 
lot  a  standard  cord  delivered  at  the 
house  for  6  to  12  man  hours  of  labor 
depending  on  what  equipment  you  have. 

A  fair  labor  charge  usually  puts  wood 
lower  than  coal.  Low  cash  expenditures 
for  saw  depreciation,  gasoline  for  trac¬ 
tors,  etc.,  make  wood  advantageous. 

5.  Power  failures  will  not  disrupt  the 
heating  system  entirely,  since  these 
furnaces  may  also  be  manually  con¬ 
trolled. 

6.  Ash  disposal  is  much  less  of  a 
problem  than  for  coal.  A  cord  (4’x4’x 
8’)  of  hardwood  burned  in  an  up-to- 
date  heating  unit  ^produces  about  60 
lbs.  of  granular  ash,  useful  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

7.  Wood  grows  if  you  use  it  or  not, 
but  grows  faster  if  continual  judicious 
cuttings  are  made.  If  yours  is  a  typical 
farm  woodlot  it  needs  thinning  to  re¬ 
move  defective  trees,  inferior  species 
and  crowded  groups.  Your  acre  may 
produce  1  cord  (4’x4’x8’)  per  year  if 
properly  managed. 

The  Cons: 

1.  Wood  is  bulky  for  its  heating 
value,  oil  and  coal  require  less  space  to 
store. 

2.  Low  fires  and  consequently  low 
pipe  temperatures  for  long  periods  may 
cause  condensation  of  creosote.  Proper 
installations  using  tile-lined,  interior 
chimneys  will  cut  down  on  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

3.  Wood  must  be  dried  to  less  than 
20%  moisture  content,  a  fact  which  re¬ 
quires  foresight  and  planning  ahead. 

4.  Wood  fires  must  be  stoked  —  as 
must  coal— in  units  devised  for  wood 
this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  however. 

The  .\en  Wood  burners 

Several  woodburning  units  of  the 
central  heating  type  or  single  room 
heaters  are  available.  For  the  most 
part  these  units  are  the  hot  air  type, 
either  piped  or  pipeless.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  to  take  advantage  of  the  long 
flame  path  required  by  wood  as  a  fuel. 
This  long  flame  path,  provided  on  new 
woodburning  furnaces,  and  the  fact 
that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  air  needed 
for  combustion  is  supplied  over  and 
around  the  fuel,  more  completely  burns 
the  gases  which  in  ordinary  furnaces 
produce  creosote  and  tar.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  large  part  of  the  burnable  gas 
that  has  been  lost  up  the  chimney  now 
is  consumed,  giving  off  heat  and  thus 
making  the  unit  more  efficient. 

In  addition  to  these  features  there  is 
also  large  storage  capacity  for  the 
wood  in  the  burner.  Many  folks  as¬ 


Horold  Merrill  of  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  with  a 
^utch  oven  type  wood  burner  attached  to 
ash  pit  of  his  regular  furnace. 


sume  that  these  fuel  chambers  must  be 
kept  filled.  This  is  not  the  case.  Experi¬ 
enced  operators  keep  the  furnace 
stoked  with  only  enough  fuel  to  carry 
them  to  the  next  firing  safely.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  furnaces  and  stoves 
come  with  large  fire  pit  doors,  enab¬ 
ling  the  operator  to  use  chunks  of  wood 
up  to  14  inches  in  diameter  and  24 
inches  and  over  in  length.  Burning 
chunks  of  the  maximum  diameter  is  not 
efficient.  The  most  efficient  size  is  8 
inches  and  below.  However  the  cost  of 
preparation  is  very  greatly  reduced. 
Through  these  features  stoking  is  re¬ 
quired  but  once  every  12  hours  and- 
in  fall  and  spring  as  little  as  once  ev¬ 
ery  24  hours. 

The  modern  woodburning  furnace  has 
added  as  many  features  as  the  modern 
burners  of  other  fuels.  Thermostatic 
control  which  can  be  as  easily  con¬ 
trolled  as  coal  or  oil  burners  is  a  usual 
feature.  In  the  hot  air  system  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  forced  air  filters  and  blowers 
makes  a  clean  heating  system  in  the 
winter  and  if  desired  an  air  conditioner 
in  summer. 

During  the  late  war  a  Dutch  oven 
type  of  woodburner  was  designed  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Northeastern  Wood 
Utilization  Council.  This  was  put  into 
use  by  many  woodlot  owners  by  build¬ 
ing  a  unit  of  brick  and  attaching  it  to 
the  ash  pit  door  of  the  existing  furnace. 
Though  of  temporary  construction,  it 
introduced  many  people  to  efficient 
woodburning. 

The  Creosote  Problem 

Creosote,  a  dark  colored  smelly 
liquid,  is  caused  by  incomplete  combus¬ 
tion  and  too  low  chimney  temperatures. 
It  should  not  occur  when  the  proper 


Roys  Drink  Milk ! 

\  YEAR  ago  960  boys  who  attended 
**4110  American  Legion  Empire  Boys 
State  at  Colgate  University  drank 
8.360  quarts  of  milk  in  five  days.  This 
year  the  boys  broke  the  record  by  con¬ 
suming  8,860  quarts — an  increase  of 
500.  Each  boy  drank  more  than  iy2 
quarts  of  milk  a  day. 

When  you  consider  these  figures,  the 
potential  market  for  fluid  milk  really 
startles  you.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  boys  consumed  approximately 
1  pint  of  milk  per  meal,  they  “downed” 
another  1,190  quarts  of  milk  between 
meals  in  the  shape  of  milk  shakes  and 
milk  drinks,  making  a  daily  average 
milk  consumption  per  boy  of  1.85 
quarts. 

The  secret  of  this  phenomenal  con¬ 
sumption  was  the  fact  that  milk  was 
on  the  tables  in  pitchers  and  the  boys 
were  permitted  to  drink  to  their  hearts’ 
content. 

Empire  Boys  State,  by  the  way,  is 
a  citizenship  training  program  and  the 
boys  attending  it  set  up  and  run  a  gov¬ 
ernment  patterned  after  city,  county 
and  state  governments  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 


the  farm  and  are  not  out  of  reach  of 
most  owners  of  woodlots.  The  invest¬ 
ment  of  $250  will  secure  a  “one  man” 
saw  suitable  for  felling  and  hucking 
the  fuelwood,  pulpwood  and  small  saw- 
logs,  used  on  the  farm.  Farm  tractors 
may  be  used  in  woods  work  as  well  as 
the  farm  wagons  or  trailers.  In  many 
cases  a  tractor  mounted  buzz  saw  has 
worked  into  the  operation  very  well. 


View  of  hot  air  central  heating  wood 
burner  at  Coming's  farm,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
Showing  large  fire  door,  compact  con¬ 
struction  and  glowing  coals.  This  unit  has 
thermostatic  control,  and  forced  filtered 
air. 

firing  conditions  prevail.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are : 

1.  Seasoned  wood  which  contains 
little  water. 

2.  Complete  combustion  of  wood 
gases. 

3.  Short  pipes  from  furnace  to  stack. 

4.  Tile-lined  interior  chimney  stack 
as  is  required  by  most  other  fuels. 

When  outside  unlined  chimneys  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  long  pipes  in 
a  cool  cellar,  chimney  temperatures  will 
drop  way  below  the  critical  250°  F. 
point  and  trouble  will  result.  In  many 
cases  the  basic  requirement  of  any 
heating  installation  is  a  new  chimney 
whether  it  be  wood,  coal  or  oil. 


It  is'  a  cardinal  principle  that  the 
fewer  times  the  wood  is  handled  the 
cheaper  it  is.  Many  woodlots  have  skid- 
roads  situated  so  that  the  tree  length 
or  long  logs  may  be  skidded  to  the 
roadway  where  the  wood  is  buzzed  up 
or  bucked  up  with  a  chainsaw  and 
placed  immediately  on  the  trailer, 
hauled  to  the  wood  storage  for  curing. 
With  the  new  furnaces,  fewer  cuts  are 
needed  and  less  splitting.  As  a  result 
many  owners  of  these  new  furnaces  re¬ 
port  cash  expenditures  for  a  standard 
cord  of  wood  of  from  $6  to  $10. 


Tlie  Wood  log  and  Fuelwood 


One  of  the  bright  sides  to  the  wood 
fuel  picture  is  the  fact  that  most  farm 
woodlots  in  the  Northeast  can  stand  a 
good  deal  of  judicious  cutting.  Many 
have  had  no  management  or  have  been 
highgraded  for  years  with  a  result  that 
there  is  much  fuelwood  available. 
Proper  cutting,  with  the  aid  of  farm 
foresters’  technical  help  in  marking, 
will  make  these  woodlots  produce  one- 
half  to  one  standard  cord  of  wood  per 
acre  yearly.  It  is  fortunate,  too,  that 
our  most  undesirable  species  from  the 
standpoint  of  timber  production  are  ex¬ 
cellent  fuelwood  species.  Of  course 
crooked,  defective  and  poorly  spaced 
must  be  cut  as  well.  Listed  below  are 
some  of  the  woods  commonly  used  for 
fuel  with  their  B.T.U.  ratings  per  cord, 
for  dry  ^vood.  One  ton  of  good  hard 
coal  produces  25,000,000  B.T.U. 

(A  B.T.U.  is  the  amount  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  1°F.) 

Species  B.T.U./Cord 


Beech  . 

Elm,  Rock  ... 

Hickory  . 

Oak,  white  ... 
Maple,  sugar 
Birch,  yellow 

Ironwood . 

Tamarack  ... 
Hemlock  . 


27,800,000 

32,000,000 

30,600,000 

30,000,000 

29,000,000 

26,200,000 

26,800,000 

24,000,000 

17,900,000 


Working  Up  the  Wood 

In  the  Northeast  during  late  years 
there  has  been  a  great  trend  toward 
mechanization  of  farm  operations.  This 
is  true  in  the  woods  as  well.  One  or 
two  man  chain  saws  are  common  on 


Wood  should  be  air  dried  and  kept 
protected  from  moisture  for  at  least 
nine  months  before  it  is  to  be  used.  The 
usual  process  is  to  cut  wood  about  a 
year  ahead,  bring  it  out  of  the  woods 
into  an  area  where  air  circulation  is 
better. 
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And  there  are  many  more  of  them 
than  there  were  just  a  few  short 
years  ago.  In  fact,  in  the  last  two 
years  farmers  have  increased  their 

planting  of  PIONEER  by  440,000 

bushels.  We  invite  you  to  plant 

* 

PIONEER  next  year ....  in  the 
honest  belief  that  you  will  like  it 
better  than  any  other  corn  you 
have  ever  grown . . . 


PIONEER  CORN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Tipton,  Indiana 


This  is  a  picture  of 
a  typical  and  Satisfied 


?  hi 


’•  QUESTION 


I  heard  somewhere  that  you  can  buy 
the  insect  called  praying  mantis.  I  won¬ 
der  if  that  is  true? 

Some  years  ago,  in  Nature  Magazine, 
the  classified  columns  included  one 
that  had  praying  mantis  (the  egg 
mass)  for  sale.  You  might  look  up  the 
current  issue  in  your  library;  possibly 
they  still  are  for  sale. 

I  have  had  fun  in  bringing  in  the 
egg  masses.  My  children,  too,  have 
watched  the  first  one  hatched  feed  on 
its  own  hatchlings.  When  the  dispersal 
comes,  scarcely  a  dozen  remained  of 
the  hundreds  of  eggs. 

Unknown  to  many,  there  are  far 
more  beneficial  insects  than  those  that 
do  harm.  While  the  mantis  is  one  of 
our  beneficial  insects,  there  are  scores 
less  publicized  that  are  far  more  im¬ 
portant  in  controlling  the  insect  pests. 
Turn  a  few  stones  in  your  garden,  and 
you’ll  see  the  large  beetles  that  are 
more  important  than  the  mantis  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  noxious  insects. 

Be  assured  that,  without  our  friend, 
the  mantis,  there  are  far  more  effective 
controls  (insects  on  your  own  premis¬ 
es)  that  will  reduce  injurious  pests 
that  come  to  hand.  To  be  sure,  damage 
will  result  from  insect  injury.  Do  not 
count  on  the  mantis  as  a  sure  fire  con¬ 
trol,  however  alluring  the  advertise¬ 
ment  might  be. — W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Are  there  any  figures  to  indicate  how 
often  you  can  expect  twins  in  cattle? 

Professor  Victor  Rice  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  beef  cattle  you  can  expect 
twins  about  once  in  200  births;  dairy 
cattle  once  in  50  to  100  births. 

Are  ground  corn  cobs  good  for  mulch¬ 
ing? 

Yes.  You  will  get  approximately  the 
same  results  as  from  sawdust  although 
they  will  not  pack  quite  as  tightly.  As 
in  the  case  of  sawdust,  use  some  nitro¬ 
gen — say  about  1  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  bushel  of  ground  cobs. 

How  warm  should  a  cow  stable  be  foi 
best  results? 

Authorities  generally  agree  that  50 
degrees  in  a  cow  stable  is  better  than 
65  or  70.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
ventilation.  A  tight  stable  without 
ventilation  is  damp,  which  is  bad  for 
the  building  and  also  bad  for  the  cows. 

A  few  years  ago  I  insulated  two  sides 
of  a  room  with  shavings  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  lime  (the  lime  to  dis¬ 
courage  mice)  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
has  done  the  trick  satisfactorily.  I  used 
rock  wool  under  and  over  the  windows 
because  I  could  crowd  this  in  to  seal 
tightly.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  would  be 
okay  for  a  whole  building  provided  the 
shavings  were  absolutely  dry  when  put 
in,  or  what  are  the  objections?  It  also 
seemed  to  me  the  lime  would  help  to 
dissipate  the  moisture  if  any  entered  the 
wall  as  it  does  in  hen  house  litter. 

Shavings  have  long  been  known  as  a 
satisfactory  material  for  insulation. 
The  chief  objection  to  their  use  is  their 
ability  to  absorb  moisture  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  both  making  sure  that  they 
are  absolutely  dry  when  they  are  put 
in  and  that  there  is  full  protection 
against  moisture  getting  into  a  wall 
filled  with  shavings  after  it  is  in  use. 
The  insulation  value  of  1  inch  thick¬ 
ness  of  shavings  is  equal  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2i/2  inches  of  wood  and  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  insulating  value  of  1  inch 
of  most  of  the  commercial  mineral 


wool  insulation  material  is  equal  to  3V2 
inches  of  wood. 

When  a  wall  is  filled  with  any  type 
of  insulation  material  and  this,  of 
course,  applies  especially  to  shavings 
because  of  their  moisture  absorption 
ability,  it  is  necessary  to  install  some 
type  of  vapor  barrier  on  the  inside  or 
warm  side  of  the  insulation.  In  new 
construction  the  usual  moisture  bar¬ 
rier  consists  of  a  sheet  of  vapor  seal 
paper,  such  as  one  of  the  kraft  papers, 
tacked  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  studs 
under  lath  or  other  type  of  wall  finish 
construction.  Where  a  wall  is  filled 
after  the  building  is  already  in  use  it 
is  impossible  to  install  vapor  seal 
paper,  the  next  best  procedure  is  to 
apply  two  coats  of  aluminum  paint  to 
the  walls  over  which  any  of  the  usual 
interior  decoration  methods  can  be 
used,  either  paint  or  wall  paper. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  have  heard  reports  that  lime 
mixed  with  the  shavings  would  tend  to 
discourage  rats  and  mice.  However, 
from  the  standpoint  of  moisture  ab¬ 
sorption  we  would  discourage  the  use 
of  lime,  since  lime  tends  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture  and  then  keep  it  in  contact  with 
the  shavings.— Paul  Hoff 

Why  is  it  that  legumes  tend  to  disap¬ 
pear  in  a  heavily  fertilized  pasture? 

One  reason  is  the  lack  of  close  graz¬ 
ing.  The  grasses  get  a  head  start  on 
the  legumes  and  crowd  them  out.  One 
of  the  best  practices  to  fnaintain  stands 
of  clover  in  pastures  is  to  keep  the 
'grasses  grazed  or  cut  before  they  get 
too  mature. 

How  soon  can  cockerels  have  their 
combs  dubbed? 

Any  time  from  four  to  ten  weeks  of 
age  by  using  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is 
also  possible  to  dub  day-old  cockerels 
with  a  pair  of  manicure  scissors,  but 
you  have  to  trim  them  pretty  close 
otherwise  you  will  get  considerable 
comb  growth. 

—  a. a.  — 


IIAXUY  HALE  HOOK 


— Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 

Fingertip  control  lifts  rod  out  of 
slot,  allowing  hook  to  open— let  go. 
Then  spring  automatically  restores  it  to 
hooking  position  again  for  next  grab. 
This  handy  invention  by  George  Nelson, 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  has  now  gone  into  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Williams  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Poultney,  Vt. 

The  handy  thing  about  this  hay  bale 
hook  is  that  it  lets  go  with  just  a  nudge 
of  the  fingertip  control  —  no  more  of 
your  being  pulled  along  with  the  bale 
you’re  throwing,  or  watching  it  sail 
away  with  hook  still  buried  in  it. 
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TETRA  PETKUS-- 
A  New  Kind  of  Rye 

THIS  year’s  reduction  in  wheat  acre¬ 
age,  on  top  of  the  restrictions  put 
in  effect  last  year,  poses  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  many  of  the  wheat  growers.  The 
issue  is:  how  to  obtain  the  same,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  income  from  the  reduced  acreage? 

One  answer:  higher  yields  per  acre. 

There  are  many  ways  to  increase 
yields  per  acre;  the  most  important 
probably  being  a  generous  supply  of 
plant  nutrients,  organic  or  chemical 
fertilizers.  Each  farmer  can  best  figure 
out  himself  how  profitable  it  will  be  for 
him  to  apply  heavy  amounts  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  on  his  reduced  acreage. 

Some  times  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  using  large  amounts  of  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Cereals  are  apt  to  lodge  when 
heavy  doses,  particularly  nitrogen, 
are  applied.  A  lodged  grain  will  yield 
less,  and  it  is  difficult  to  combine. 

The  problem  of  lodging  existed  in 
Europe,  too.  But  the  plant  breeders  saw 
to  it  that  this  problem  be  licked.  They 
developed  stiff-strawed,  lodge-defying 


Each  bottle  contains  200  kernels.  Tetra 
Petkus  (left)  and  ordinary  rye.  Actual 
height  of  bottles  21/?  inches. 


strains  that  permitted  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  fertilizers,  including  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  culmination  of  this  breeding 
work  has  been  reached  in  Tetra  Petkus, 
a  tetraploid  winter  rye  which  has  been 
introduced  recently  in  Europe  and  also 
in  the  United  States. 

Developed  in  Germainy,  by  doubling 
the  number-  of  chromosomes  through  a 
chemical  process,  Tetra  Petkus  is  an 
entirely  new  and  different  crop  that 
shows  hardly  any  relation  to  rye  as 
rye  has  been  known  in  the  past.  Doub¬ 
ling  the  number  of  chromosomes  re¬ 
sulted  in  doubling  the  vigor  of  the 
plant.  Strong  and  elaborate  roots;  deep 
green  color;  broad,  fleshy  leaves; 
sturdy  stalks;  lodge-resistance;  blocky 
heads;  giant  kernels — these  are  the 
characteristics  of  Tetra  Petkus  rye. 

Grown  in  this  country  over  the  past 
three  years,  both  in  trial  plots  and  un¬ 
der  field  conditions  on  a  few  thousand 
acres,  yields  were  consistently  higher 
than  any  other  rye  or  wheat — wherever 
grown  according  to  the  breeder’s  in¬ 
structions. 

Tetra  Petkus  is  not  only  an  unusual 
grain  crop;  it  is  also  a  very  desirable 
forage  crop  with  its  broad,  fleshy 
leaves,  and  erect  growth.  It  can  be  ex¬ 
tensively  pastured  in  the  fall  and  a  full 
grain  harvest  can  still  be  expected  next 
summer.  Or,  if  farmers  are  pressed 
for  forage  in  the  spring,  they  may  cut 
Tetra  Petkus  to  give  an  abundant 
green  volume  for  silage. 

In  these  days  of  acreage  allocations, 
Tetra  Petkus  may  serve  as  an  ideal 
“stand-by”  cash  crop.  That  is,  farmers 
may  plant  it  in  the  fall  for  forage  use 
and  will  have  the  choice  in  the  spring 
°f  cutting  it  green  or  letting  it  mature. 
Should  some  of  the  wheat  acreage  be 
ahandoned  because  of  winter  kill  or  any 
other  reason,  Tetra  Petkus  planted  for 
forage  may  step  in  and  make  a  profit- 
ahle  cash  crop  to  fill  out  the  allowed 
acreage. — Carl  Ross 
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THREE-POINT  HITCH.  Standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Takes  not  only  the  complete  line  of 
Oliver  tools,  but  all  three-point  hitch 
implements. 


Standard,  too,  is  the  built-in  hydraulic 
system.  Here  it  provides  constant  draft 
control  as  the  plow  moves  through  the 
ground. 


Add  a  tool  bar  carrier,  and  the  Super  55 
handles  such  implements  as  middle  bust¬ 
ers  . . .  spring-tooth  cultivators . . .  custom- 
made  tools. 


A  BRAND  NEW  OLIVER 

THE  SUPER  55 


OLIVER 


It’s  here  to  show  what  an  All-Purpose  Tractor  really  is! 


You’ve  waited  a  long  time  for  a  tractor  like  this!  A 
tractor  you  can  put  on  any  kind  of  job — using  a  vast 
variety  of  implements.  A  tractor  small  enough  to  work 
close  quarters — yet  strong  enough  to  pull  three  bottoms. 
A  tractor  that  gives  you  more  power  than  any  other  of 
its  type. .  .more  built-in  advantages  than  any  tractor  in 
its  class.  Just  read  the  facts  on  the  first  really  new 
tractor  in  years — 

SIZE.  Low  and  compact.  Less  than  4*/2  feet  high... 
wheel  base  just  over  6  feet. .  .yet  axle  clearance  is  a 
full  21". 

POWER.  Two-three  plow.  The  most  powerful  tractor  of 
its  type. 

CHOICE  OF  FUELS.  Gasoline  or  diesel  engine. 

SPEEDS.  Six  forward,  two  reverse.  New  super-low,  only 
lf/2  miles  an  hour! 


FLEXIBILITY.  Works  any  job,  any  crop... takes  any 
similar  system  of  implements.  Handles  farm  and  indus¬ 
trial  mounted  equipment  of  all  types. 

THREE-POINT  HITCH.  Standard  equipment.  Takes  a 
complete  line  of  three-point  hitch  implements. .  .any 
make. 

HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM.  Built  right  in.  Again,  standard 
equipment!  Gives  you  instant  response  at  a  finger’s 
touch.  Provides  constant  draft  control  as  well  as  imple¬ 
ment  position  control. 

BRAKES.  Self-energizing,  double-disc  type.  Half  the 
foot  pressure  of  band  brakfes — four  times  the  braking 
surface! 

STEERING.  Recirculating,  ball-type  steering  gear  as 
used  in  the  finest  trucks  and  passenger  cars. 


INDEPENDENTLY  CONTROLLED  PTO  (optional).  Turns  on 
or  off  with  the  tractor  in  motion... keeps  running  when  you 
stop  for  an  overload.  Reversible  "Powerflex”  shaft  turns  end- 
to-end  in  seconds,  gives  you  both  of  the  spline  sizes  you  need. 


TAKES  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT,  TOO! 
Pull-type  or  mounted. ..front,  side,  or  rear. 
Where  desirable,  can  be  operated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  hydraulic  control  —  independent  of 
main  system. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND 

WORK-TEST  THE 
NEW  SUPER  55! 


F34-9 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION  □  I  farm. ..  .acres. 
400  West  Madison  Street  □  I  am  a  student. 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklet  on  the  new  Super 
55  Tractor. 


(please  print) 


Name. . . . . 

RR . County. 

|  Post  Office . State... 


* 
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Successful  Growers 
Endorse  the  Practice* 

v  *  • 

..  .of  plowing  down  crop  wastes  or 
~\  cover  crops  with 

AERO  Cyan  amid,  granular 

You,  too,  can  Profit  6  ways: 


1.  You  get  MORE  HUMUS,  FASTER  from  cover  crops  and 
crop  wastes  when  you  plow  them  down  with  free-flowing 
Cyanamid — agriculture’ s  most  useful  form  of  nitrogen. 

2.  You  get  necessary  lime.  Cyanamid  contains  the  equivalent 

of  70%  hydrated  lime,  as  well  as  20%  of  the  right  kind  of 
nitrogen.  You  need  this  lime  to  neutralize  soil  acidity.  And 
these  are  the  proper  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  lime  to 
form  a  maximum  of  humus  from  the  organic  material 
plowed  down.  ' 

3.  The  20%  nitrogen  in  Cyanamid  resists  leaching  ...  is 
available  to  your  crops  from  plow  down  until  harvest, 
come  drought  or  heavy  rains.  This  “staying”  quality  of 
Cyanamid  nitrogen  permits  plow  down  at  any  time  of  year. 

4.  Plow  down  with  Cyanamid  places  nitrogen  in  the  root 
zone  where  it  can  be  used  by  the  plants.  It  encourages 
deeper  rooting,  helps  your  crop  withstand  drought. 

5.  Using  Cyanamid  AVOIDS  the  reduction  in  yield  which 
often  follows  plow  down  of  crop  wastes  and  mature  cover 
crops  alone. 

6.  Y ou  reduce  production  costs  because  Cyanamid  eliminates 
the  expense  of  side-  or  top-dressing. 

*Proof  on  request 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET.  Contents  include  recom¬ 
mended  rates  of  AERO  Cyanamid  per  acre  for  building 
humus  in  terms  of  the  material  to  be  plowed  under  and 
the  crop  to  be  grown  .  approximate  weights  of  crop 
residues  for  plow  down  in  terms  of  yield  per  acre  .  .  . 
what  sort  of  fertilizer  to  use  at  planting  time  when 
Cyanamid  is  plowed  under  or  disced  in  before  planting. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  your  copy  today. 


amer/can  Ltfonamid  company 

*  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  WITH  | 
SAFETY  .  .  . 
YOUR  MONEY  ) 
EARNS  MORE 


V/i% 

W  ACCOUNTS 
INSURED  to  $10,000 


Get  our  FREE  LIST  of  Federal  INSURED 
Savings  Assns.  paying  31/2%  cur.  div. 


ALBERT  J.  CAPLAN  &  CO. 

Members  Phila.-Balto.  Stock  Exchange 
_  1500  Walnut  St.,  Phila.  2,  Pa.  _ 


Ronald  Sutorius,  R.  I,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


VandaleSilo  Unloader 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  job  or  your  money 
back.  Priced  under  $1,000.  Write  for  free 
bulletin  and  guarantee  policy. 


UNADILLA 
Partitions  Protect 
Your  Cows  Teats 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unodilla  Silo  Co.,  b°*4  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


WITH 

.REVERSE 


MOWS  LAWH 
HAULS  •  WUlCHtS 
Z'\Uc  ro«R 


m 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory' 
toyou.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
PLOWS  show  •  SPiWSl  Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
.CUTS  WOOD  •  SCTfHtSl  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
FOLUA  •  SUlMl  takeoff.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field  Words  of  praise  from  48  states 
Absolute  factory  guarantee  Act  now  Write  for  information 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  West  Lake  Street,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Cows  are  curious,  especially  about  a  man  who  is  lying  on  the  ground 


Some  O^eetoatcottd  /Kfout 

BOVINE  Psychology 


By  E.  STUART  HUBBARD 


Editor’s  Note  :  As  Mr.  Hubbard  points 
out  in  the  following  interesting  story, 
cattle  have  more  curiosity  than  almost 
any  other  animal  in  the  world.  When  I 
was  a  small  boy,  a  young  man  who  knew 
nothing  about  farming  came  to  visit.  He 
took  a  short  cut  across  our  pasture  and 
when  the  cattle,  (all  cows)  saw  the 
stranger  they  took  after  him.  The  young 
fellow  started  to  run,  but  the  faster  he 
went,  the  faster  they  did  too.  Finally, 
reaching  a  small  sapling,  with  a  desperate 
le^p  he  caught  it  and  began  to  shin  up  it. 
But  it  bent  over  under  his  weight  and 
left  him  dangling  with  his  toes  just  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  the  cows  all 
came  up  and  stood  around,  looking  at 
him  as  if  to  say,  “You  darn  fool,  what 
are  you  trying  to  do?” — E.R.E. 


KNOWLEDGE  of  and  respect 
for  animal  psychology  is  es¬ 
sentia;!  in  managing  and  devel¬ 
oping  heif  ers  that  -can  become 
consistently  high  producers. 

The  picture  above  shows  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  knowledge  in  grouping  a 
bunch  of  care-free,  hungry  heifers  who 
were  curious,  at  first,  abofit  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  my  daughter  Fran,  and  me, 
but  soon  became  more  interested  in  the 
lush  grass  and  clover  than  in  posing. 
So  I  used  a  trick  that  I  have  used  in 
moving  a  bunch  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other. 

Usually  they  will  come  when  called. 
There  is  always  a  leader  who  comes 
forward  first.  Sometimes  she  is  an  af¬ 
fectionate  individual  who  loves  to  have 
her  head  scratched.  She  is  often  the  one 
among  many  who  will  nudge  your  back 
with  her  nose  while  you  are  looking 
over  the  bunch  in  the  summer  pasture. 
Sometimes  the  leader  will  never  permit 
you  to  touch  her  but  will  keep  close  by; 
intensely  interested  in  all  you  do — al¬ 
ways  upstage  and  in  the  lead.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  the  bunch  is 
so  well  satisfied  with  its  pasture,  or 
perhaps  suspicious  after  being  recently 
vaccinated  that  one  person  just  cannot 
get  them  started. 

Now  it  happens  that  a  herd  of  cattle 
is  highly  curious  and  suspicious  of  a 
human  who  is  not  normally  erect.  It  is 
said  to  be  dangerous  on  the  range  for  a 
rider,  who  is  safe  while  on  horseback, 
to  dismount,  especially  to  sit  or  lie 
down.  This  is  something  strange  to  the 
range  cattle  who  fear  the  unknown  and 
may  attack  the  dismounted  rider.  The 
same  instinct  causes  calves  and  heifers 
to  investigate  at  once  a  person  who  lies 
down  in  the  pasture. 

When  the  heifers  refuse  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  and  move  together  I  can  lead  them 
out  by  lying  down  some  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  nearest  one  and  the  gate 
through  which  they  should  pass.  At 
once  those  who  may  notice  me  raise 


their  heads  and  stare  at  me.  The  others 
notice  their  interest  and  also  stare. 
Then  several  start  cautiously  to  ap¬ 
proach  with  noses  thrust  forward.  Then 
the  whole  herd  starts  forward. 

Should  I  remain  prone  and  quiet  they 
would  all  come  and  form  a  ring,  with 
heads  and  noses  looking  and  sniffing  at 
this  strange  phenomenon,  jumping  back 
if  I  make  a  quick  movement.  To  get 
them  to  move  from  the  field  I  have  had 
to  get  up  and  move  nearer  the  gate 
several  times  before  they  would  finally 
all  follow  along.  So,  when  we  wished  to 
mass  this  bunch  for  their  picture  I  lay 
down  in  the  scenic  spot  with  the  result 
shown  in  the  picture. 

I  do  not  know  how  safe  this  practice 
would  be  with  nervous,  ill-fed,  ill- 
treated  animals.  The  fat,  glossy  condi¬ 
tions  of  these  heifers  indicates  adequate 
nutrition.  With  good  pasture  or  rough- 
age  of  mixed  deep-rooted  grasses  and 
legumes  on  limed,  manured,  ’fertilized 
fertile  soil,  the  dispositions  of  our  ani¬ 
mals  are  quiet,  friendly,’  contented.  No 
grain  is  needed  after  six  to  eight 
months  to  grow  such  animals.  When 
they  take  their  places  in  the  milking 
herds  they  are  normally  quiet,  biddable, 
responsive  to  intelligent  handling,  diff¬ 
erent  from  heifers  raised  on  poor  pas¬ 
ture  and  roughage  and  treated  roughly. 

Before  we  took  up  the  raising  of 
dairy  replacements  we  kept  two  Guern¬ 
sey  family  cows.  The  pasture  and  hay 
were  from  fields  on  which  no  animals 
had  run  and  no  manure  for  many 
years.  Sweet  corn  was  heavily  ferti¬ 
lized,  cover  crops  turned  under,  timo¬ 
thy  and  alfalfa  hay  sold.  These  cows 
were  ordinary  in  coat  and  condition, 
and  were  nervous  and  cross  in  disposi¬ 
tion.  Then  we  were  able  to  secure  barn¬ 
yard  and  poultry  manure.  Rock  phos¬ 
phate  was  applied,  lime  used  where 
needed. 

Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  orchard  grass 
and  brome  drew  on  deep  moisture  and 
untapped  fertility  with  their  deep  roots, 
in  addition  to  red  alsike  and  ladino 
clovers.  The  transformation  of  our 
family  cows  and  heifers  was  almost  un¬ 
believable.  Their  coats  became  glossy 
and  lustrous;  their  eyes  bright  and  in¬ 
terested;  their  disposition  friendly; 
their  production  greater. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  the  calves 
and  heifers — 80  to  100  head — that  we 
-have  been  raising  for  neighboring 
dairymen,  or  for  sale  out  of  state.  It  is 
the  general  report  that  their  behavior 
and  production  records  are  exceptional- 

For  our  part,  there  is  satisfaction  in 
working  with  and  endeavoring  to  under¬ 
stand  bovine  psychology  with  the  ani¬ 
mals  whose  development  we  undertake- 


Agriculture’s  Missing  Fifth... 


An  estimated  20%,  or  one-fifth,  of  all 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in 
the  United  States  never  reaches  the 
home  table — because  this  is  the  amount 
damaged  or  spoiled  from  the  time  of 
harvest  on  the  farm  to  the  day  of  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  retail  counter. 

This  represents  a  sizeable  amount  of 
waste — in  planning,  expense,  invest¬ 
ment  and  labor  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
processors,  packagers  and  marketers — 
as  well  as  of  transportation  facilities. 

As  a  major  partner  in  the  business  of 
providing  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  all  America — at  the 
rate  of  some  38,000,000  tons  a  year — 
the  railroads  of  the  country  naturally 
have  a  vital  and  continuing  interest  in 
reducing  this  appalling  loss. 

They  have,  over  the  years,  taken  a 
leading  role  in  conferences  and  semi¬ 
nars  of  horticultural  scientists,  growers, 
packers,  processors,  container  and 
chemical  manufacturers,  and  marketers. 


The  objectives  of  these  meetings  have 
been  to  find  better  ways  of  packing  and 
loading  perishables;  ways  to  protect 
them  against  rot  and  mold  with  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  to  encourage  breeding  of 
hardier  varieties  that  will  hold  their 
freshness  longer  while  they  are  enroute 
to  distant  markets. 

In  addition,  the  railroads  have  in¬ 
vested  millions  of  dollars  in  modern 
terminal  facilities  and  in  new  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  for  the  efficient  and  speedy 
distribution  of  fresh  produce. 

The  railroads  would  be  in  a  position 
to  improve  their  plant  still  further  and 
to  provide  still  better  service  to  the 
farmer  and  the  nation  if  outmoded,  dis¬ 
criminatory  Federal  regulations— en¬ 
acted  when  the  railroads  were  virtually 
a  monopoly — were  modernized  in  line 
with  present-day  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  transportation . . . 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Confer¬ 
ence,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  TIME 
MEANS  MONEY 

Suppose  the  price  on  your  product 
— your  cattle  or  hogs  or  grain — 
were  fixed  arbitrarily  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  rather  than  by  mar¬ 
ket  conditions;  and  that  you  had  to  . 
sell  your  product  at  that  price, 
however  unrelated  it  might  be  to 
the  prevailing  market  situation. 

And  suppose  the  government 
agency  with  this  power  over  your 
prices  would  take  months,  or  even 
a  year  or  longer,  to  get  around  to 
permitting  you  to  adjust  your  prices 
to  changed  market  conditions — 
while  other  farm  groups  were  left 
free  to  adjust  their  prices  imme¬ 
diately. 

Wouldn’t  this  limitation  on  your 
freedom  affect  your  profit  position 
to  the  point  where  you  felt  yourself 
unfairly  discriminated  against? 

That  has  been  exactly  the 
position  of  the  railroads  in  many 
instances  when  they  have  tried  to 
raise  or  lower  rates  to  meet  changed 
economic  or  competitive  condi¬ 
tions. 
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All  John  Deere  **40”  Series 
Rely  on  This  Time-Proved ,  Valve-in - 
Engine  for  Dependable,  Low-Cost 


LOOK  UNDER 

for  a  Big  Secret  of  Their 


HOOD 


*40"  Standard 

The  two-plow  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  tractor 
lor  all  tillage  jobs, 
mowing,  hauling,  and 
one-row  planting 
and  cultivating. 


*40"  Tricycle 

The  two-plow  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  tractor 
for  all-around  farm 
work,  including  fwo- 
row  planting  and 
cultivating. 


CONSIDERING  all  of  the  many  qual¬ 
ity  features  that  go  to  make  the  lohn 
Deere  ”40"  a  well-rounded  tractor,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  features  will  be 
found  under  the  hood — the  powerful, 
time-proved,  John  Deere  valve-in-head 
engine.  Many  years  of  dependable  oper¬ 
ation  in  all  conditions  have  proved  it  to 
be  an  amazingly  powerful  engine  for  its 
size,  a  very  economical  engine  on  gas 
and  oil,  an  engine  that  is  easy  to  keep 
in  good  running  order. 

Being  of  John  Deere  two-cylinder  de¬ 
sign,  it  is  naturally  much  simpler  than 
other  tractor  engines  of  equal  horse¬ 
power;  it's  an  engine  that's  easy  to  get 
at,  economical  to  service;  an  engine  that 
starts  easily.  Force-feed  lubrication,  oil- 
wash  air  cleaner,  and  efficient  fuel  filter 
are  some  of  the  regular,  built-in  features 
that  safeguard  the  engine  to  insure 
smooth  operation,  long  life. 


*40"  Utility 

A  versatile,  low- 
built  tractor  for  field, 
grove,  orchard, 
berry,  and  vineyard 
work.  Very  stable  on 
hillside  work. 


"40"  Crawler 

The  rugged,  sure¬ 
footed,  three-plow, 
track-type  tractor  for 
general  farm  work 
and  for  working  in 
woodlots. 


Send  for  FREE  Eiterature 


JOHN  DEERE  -  Moline,  III.,  Dept.  H34 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
I  I  "40"  Standard  Q  "40"  Utility 

□  "40"  Tricycle  Q  "40"  Crawler 

Na  m  e~‘ - 


Town- 


Box 

State 


Before  you  buy  any  tractor,  look  under 
the  hood;  be  sure  you  have  a  full  work¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  each  member  of 
the  John  Deere  ”40"  family.  One  of  these 
tractors  is  built  with  you  and  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs  in  mind. 


Be  sure  to  visit  the 
John  Deere  Exhibit 
at  the 

New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  Sept.  4-1 1, 
and  the 

New  England  States 
Exposition 

Springfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  18-26. 


What  fireeii  Pastures 
Mean  to  our  Farm* 

By  CARL  E.  BUTLER,  Lenox,  Moss. 

15  year  old  4-H  Club  Member,  a  junior 
this  fall  i o  Lenox  High  School 

THE  GREEN  pastures  forage  pro¬ 
gram  is  keeping  us  in  the  dairy 
business.  Better  pasture  and  forage  en¬ 
able  us  to  produce  more  milk  at  less 
cost.  In  these  times  of  high  grain  costs 
and  low  milk  prices,  milk  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  most  economically  on  large 
amounts  of  high  quality  roughage  and 
a  small  amount  of  purchased  concen¬ 
trates. 

When  we  moved  to  our  present  farm 
seven  years  ago,  there  were  no  le¬ 
gumes.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  but 
wild  grasses  growing  ip  the  heavy 
meadow  land.  The  previous  owners  had 
sold  all  the  cow  manure  to  gardeners 
in  a  nearby  city.  They  had  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  reseeding  or  topdressing.  On 
the  entire  farm  we  didn’t  cut  enough 
hay  to  winter  our  13  Registered  Jer¬ 
seys.  By  following  the  green  pastures 
forage  program,  we  have  brought  the 
farm  to  the  point  where  it  produces 
enough  roughage  for  our  present  herd 
of  50  head.  Moreover,  our  roughage 
program  is  still  improving-. 

Legumes  Need  Lime 

Soil  tests  showed  that  we  needed 
about  three  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  pH  for  legume 
crops.  We  also  found  that  ladino  clover 
grew  very  well  on  our  heavy  meadow 
land.  Because  of  our  Taeavy  soil,  most 
of  our  seeding  is  done  in  early  August. 
The  field  to  be  seeded  is  plowed  after 
a  cutting  of  hay  is  taken  off.  A  fine 
seed  bed  is  prepared  and  about  three 
tons  of  lime  and  400  pounds  of  10-10-10 
commercial  fertilizer  are  applied.  A 
mixture  of  timothy,  alsike  and  ladino  is 
seeded  with  two  and  one-half  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre. 

When  the  oats  are  about  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  they  make  very  good  late 
summer  or  early  fall  pastures.  The  oats 
then  winterkill  and  the  next  summer 
we  have  a  good  field  of  hay. 

Our  permanent  pastures  provide  our 
cows  plenty  of  feed  in  the  spring.  The 
herd  is  rotated  around  these  pastures 
until  we  get  a  cutting  of  hay  from  the 
meadows.  After  topctyessing  with  about 
300  lbs.  of  0-20-20  per  acre,  the  mea¬ 
dows  provide  summer  grazing  as  need¬ 
ed.  In  the  late  spring  the  young  stock 
are  put  into  the  back  pasture.  As  the 
grass  gets  short,  the  animals  that  are 
to  freshen  in  the  fall  are  put  with  the 
cows. 

Millet  for  Summer  Grazing 

This  year  we  plan  to  plant  a  few 
acres  to  millet  so  that  more  of  our 
clover  can  be  saved  for  second  cutting 
of  hay.  In  addition  to  supplying  sum¬ 
mer  grazing,  the  millet  will  act  as  a 
smother  crop,  killing  out  the  old  sod 
before  reseeding. 

In  some  of  the  real  wet  spots  we 
planted  a  mixture  of  Reed’s  canary 
grass,  timothy  and  clovem  On  this  land 
three  hundred  pounds  of  10-10-10  were 
applied  before  seeding. 

The  weaving  and  curving  Housatonic 
river  forms  the  west  boundary  to  our 
farm.  This  leaves  several  points  jut¬ 
ting  out  into  the  river.  On  these  points 
we  planted  ladino  and  timothy,  using 
three  hundred  pounds  of  10-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  three  tons  of  lime  to  the 
acre.  On  all  the  land  that  we  seeded 
we  used  about  fifteen  pounds  of  the 
ladino-timothy  mixture  to  the  acre. 

My  father  feels  that  most  of  our  land 
is  too  heavy  for  alfalfa.  However,  we 
seeded  some  of  our  drier  land  with 
alfalfa-brome  mixture  last  fall.  We 
used  three  tons  of  lime  and  400  pounds 

*First  Prize  Essay  in  New  England  Green 
Pasture  Contest  1954 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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— Photos'  Williajn  Gilman 

IN  THREE  years,  the  40  milking  cows 
at  the  Allessio  Brothers  farm  near 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  haven’t  lifted  a  leg 
to  do  their  own  pasturing.  It’s  all 
green-chopped  out  ih  the  field  and 
brought  to  them  in  the  barn.  The  three 
brothers,  Eugene,  Ferdinand  and 
Michael,  say  they  get  a  lot  more  feed 
off  their  100  acres  this  way,  and  with 
no  more  time  needed.  Above  Eugene  has 
just  finished  getting  a  self-unlqading 
wagon  full.  Such  a  load  feeds  tlm  milk¬ 
ers  one  day. 

Here,  the  fresh-chopped  meadow 
feed — mixed  timothy  and  clovers — has 
been  dumped  to  the  cow-barn  floor  and 
is  being  thrown  to  the  animals  (who 
are  obviously  plenty  eager  for  it)  from 
an  ordinary  silage  cart.  Ferdinand 
shown  here  says  cows  get  as  much  as 
they  want,  and  produce  as  much  milk 
as  they  ever  did,  besides  maintaining 
a  more  steady  lactation  than  when  out 
on  pasture.  For  their  method,  the 
brothers  say  only  equipment  needed  is 
ordinary  field-chopper  setup,  and  barn 
gutter  cleaner. 


Using  the  “Zero 
Pasture”  Idea 


What  Yoii  Think  of  Ads 
May  Be  Worth  $.10  ! 

Advertisers  in  American  agri¬ 
culturist — like  your  editors — want 
the  material  they  prepare  for  you  to  be 
attractive,  helpful,  informative  and  up 
to  date.  1 

The  modern  advertiser  spends  time 
and  money  in  research  and  in  writing- 
advertisements  to  let  you  know  what 
they  have  that  you  can  use  to  make 
farming  easier  and  more  profitable;  or 
to  let  the  housewife  know  what’s  avail¬ 
able  to  make  her  tasks  more  pleasant 
and  give  her  more  time.  We’d  like  your 
observations  and  ideas  on  advertise¬ 
ments. 

To  get  your  help,  we  are  starting 
with  this  issue  a  series  of  contests 
based  on  advertisements.  In  each  con¬ 
test  (one  will  run  every  month  or  so) 
we  will  pay  $10  for  the  best  letter  re¬ 
ceived  and  $1  for  all  others  we  publish. 
Here’s  what  we’d  like  you  .to  do: 

1— List  five  statements  in  ads  in  this 
issue  which  are  important  to  you. 

2 — Name  the  ad  you  find  the  most 
attractive  or  interesting  to  you. 

3 — Which  ad  do  you  think  made  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  size  of  the 
space  it  occupied  ? 

4 — Look  through  the  ads  in  the  issue 
again  and  then  write  us  a  letter  (try 
to  keep  under  300  words)  about  them. 
You  may  have  a  special  idea  to  write 
about  but  here  are  some  clues  to  let 
you  know  what  kind  of  information  we 
want: 

What  in  an  ad  gets  your  attention? 
Is  it  color,  size,  a  photo,  a  cartoon,  a 
slogan  or  big  headline  or  what?  Arc 
.Vou  more  apt  to  read  an  ad  with  per¬ 
haps  a  big  picture  and  just  a  few  facts 


about  the  product  or  would  you  rather 
take  time  to  read  lots  of  type  in  order 
to  get  all  the  details? 

Do  you  like  ads  that  give  “tips”  on 
farming;  or,  if  you’re  a  housewife,  do 
you  like  recipes  in  food  ads?  If  an  ad 
gets  your  interest,  do  you  write  in  or 
send  a  coupon  for  more  details  or  do 
you  go  see  your  nearest  dealer  and  ask 
him  for  details?  Does  it  help  when  an 
ad  has  a  list  of  dealers  so  you  can 
see  where  to  go  to  buy  or  get  more 
information  about  a  product  or  ser¬ 
vices? 

Tell  us  what’s  wrong  about  the  ads 
as  well  as  what’s  right.  If  you  have  an 
idea  that  would  make  ads  more  helpful 
to  you,  put  it  in  your  letter.  Be  sure 
to  include  your  name  and  address  and 
if  you’re  on  a  farm,  let  us  know  what 
kind  of  a  farm.  The  contest  for  the  ads 
in  this  issue  closes  September  13.  Mail 
your  letter  to  Dept.  AC,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  A. A.  - 

WHAT  GREEN  PASTURES 
MEAN  TO  OUR  FARM 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

of  0-20-20  to  the  acre.'  Although  it  is 
still  too  early  to  tell  how  -^successful 
this  seeding  will  be,  we  are  hoping  that 
wfe  will  be  able  to  work  alfalfa  into  our 
roughage  program. 

In  closing,  it  might  be  said  that  we 
like  the  Green  Pastures  Forage  Pro¬ 
gram.  Better  roughage  has  already 
proven  its  value  on  our  farm.  The  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  of  our  roughage 
program  should  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  produce  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  our  herd’s  feed  requirements.  Seem¬ 
ingly  this  will  also  mean  mote  profit¬ 
able  dairying  and  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  our  family. 
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There  are  parts  that’ 11  fit  into  your  Ford 

i  _ 

but  still  not  give  you  the  performance 
you  have  the  right  to  expect.  Make  sure 
you  get  the  parts  you  know  are  made 
right  for  your  Ford— Genuine  Ford  Parts! 


Genuine  Ford  Parts  are  the  ones  to  rely  on  when 
your  Ford  needs  replacement  parts.  Every  Genuine 
Ford  Part  is  made  to  the  exact  specifications  set  by 
the  same  men  who  originally  built  your  Ford.  And 
in  addition,  all  Genuine  Ford  Parts  are  tested  thor¬ 
oughly  before  approved  for  manufacture — so  you 
can  be  sure  they’re  made  right  to  fit  right  to  last 
longer  in  your  Ford.  When  your  Ford  needs  new  parts 
to  add  to  its  performance,  go  where  you  know  you  can 
get  Genuine  Ford  Parts l 
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THE  REASON 


52/306  Farmers  have  Averaged 
99.04  Bushels  of  DeKalb  per  Acre, 
over  the  past  15  Years* 


♦All  yields  were  made  on  Selected  5-Acre  Contest  plots  by  Contes¬ 
tants  in  National  Selected  5-Acre  DEKALB  Corn  Growing  Contests 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  DEKALB  CHIX? 

/&  DEKALB-the  NEW  and 
Y  DIFFERENT  CHIX,  have 

)  produced  outstanding 

y  results  for  thousands  of 

lL  "  y/  poultry  raisers.  Let  them 

help  increase  your  poul- 
,\w-.  try  profits. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  &  DeKalb  Chix 


Earl  Predmore,  R.  I,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


BIG  SAVINGS 


on  Agricultural  Knives 

Boy  Forage  Harvester,  Silo  filler  and 
Baler  Slicing  Knives — direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Money  back  guarantee.  Same 
top  quality  used  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers.  Order  now.  All  models  of  Case, 
John  Deere,  Papec,  Rumley,  Skyline, 
McCormick,  l-H  Deering:  $4.50  each. 
Papec  N,  81,  Blizard  5010:  $3.50  each. 
Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5.50  each.  Post¬ 
paid.  C.O.D.  postage  added.  Specify 
machine  make,  part  number  or  blade 
number. 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 
60  LOCK  ST.  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


Write  for  Folder 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
EASY  TO  ERECT 

ALUMINUM  $970  up 
GARAGES  «P£  *  3 

Shipped  Anywhere 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  315  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


PAINTING 

"paAtvi 

and  loa 

LESS  MONEY 


VERYONE  likes  to  paint! 
(Youngstei’s  use  watercolors 
but  are  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  a  can  of  paint  and  a  brush 
left  within  their  reach.)  More  and 
more  people  including  such  notables  as 
President  Eisenhower  and  Winston 
Churchill  are  slapping  oil  paint  on 
canvas  as  a  diversion.  A  few  of  the 
weaker  sex  confine  their  efforts  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  beautify  their  faces.  Am  I 
a  painter?  You  bet  I  am;  I  specialize 
on  interior  walls,  fences,  and  a  house— 
our  house. 

I  enjoy  painting,  but  I  am  also  in¬ 
terested  in  speed.  The  more  surface 
I  can  cover  in  a  day  —  and  do  it 
well — the  better  I  like  it.  That’s  why 
I’m  so  enthusiastic  about  painting  with 
a  roller.  I’m  so  enthusiastic  that  I  want 
all  my  friends  to  try  it  too. 

In  1942  I  hired  a  contractor  to  put 
one  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  of  our 
house.  Four  years  later  after  getting  a 
couple  of  bids  on  a  similar  job,  I  said, 
“I’ll  do  it  myself.”  What’s  more,  I  stuck 
to  my  resolution.  To  be  sure  it  took 
me  three  years  at  odd  times,  but  I  was 
well  paid  for  my  time. 

Slow  But  Sure 


Last  summer  I  went  at  it  again  and 
covered  about  a  third.  This  year  I  will 
put  on  some  more  but  with  one  differ¬ 
ence.  I  will  use  a  roller  instead  of  a 
brush  and  do  it  faster. 

Some  people  tell  me  that  spraying 
is  the  right  way  to  paint  the  outside  of 
a  house  or  barn.  I  can  agree  with  them 
but  so  far  I  haven’t  felt  I  could  afford 
to  own  a  good  spray  paint  outfit  for  the 
amount  of  work  I  have  to  do.  Certain¬ 
ly,  from  all  I  have  heard,  there  is  no 
profit  in  buying  a  cheap  spray  paint 
outfit. 

I  can  see  how  a  man  with  a  big  barn 
as  well  as  a  house  might  afford  a  good 
outfit,  especially  if  he  wants  to  do  a 
little  custom  work  for  extra  income,  or 
how  two  farmers  could  well  afford  to 
own  such  an  outfit  as  partners. 

When  I  first  heard  of  rolling  on  paint 
I  was  skeptical.  However,  I  decided  to 
give  it  a  try  on  an  inside  job  and  my 
doubt  soon  vanished.  It’s  wonderful  for 
ceilings.  It  takes  a  little  practice,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  sure  the  roller  doesn’t 
spin  after  you  take  it  off  the  ceiling.  If 
you  let  it  do  that,  paint  spatters  in  all 
directions.  But  before  long  you  are  put- 


If  you  will  tell  the  wife  that  she 
couldn't  possibly  help  you  paint,  she  will 
insist  that  she  can  and  actually  she  will 
be  real  helpful. 

ting  on  paint  at  a  speed  you  never 
dreamed  of.  A  roller  is  particularly 
handy  for  painting  cupboards.  It 
doesn’t  take  much  time  to  finish  the 
edges  and  corners  with  a  brush,  but 
you  can  get  special  rollers  to  do  the 
job.  One  special  roller  is  a  small  one 
to  use  on  window  sashes.  It  has  a  guard 
to  keep  paint  off  the  sash  and  saves  a 
lot  of  time. 


A  Picket  Fence 

Later  in  the  summer  I  tackled  our 
white  picket  fence.  A  few  years  ago 
after  finishing  the  job,  I  swore  I  Would 
never  do  it  again.  But  time  erased 
some  of  the  memories  of  sore  knees  and 
the  exasperating  slowness  of  the  job. 
But  I  hadn’t  gone  far  when  I  said  to 
myself,  “Why  not  try  using  the  roller?” 
I  did  and  it  speeded  the  job  remarka¬ 
bly.  Fortunately  I  didn’t  throw  away 
my  brushes.  They  are  essential  but  the 
roller  applied  paint  to  the  ffont  and 
back  of  the  pickets  two  at  a  roll,  and 
then  I  ran  it  between  pickets  up  one 
and  down  the  next  one.  Then  a  few 
sweeps  with  the  brush  and  on  to  the 
next!  - 

As  a  result  of  that  experience  I  plan 
to  use  a  roller  on  a  board  fence  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  I  used  the 
same  roller  outside  that  I  used  for  in¬ 
side  work  but  I  am  told  that  a  real  out¬ 
side  roller  is  covered  with  a  special 
fabric  to  prevent  a  “stippled”  appear¬ 
ance. 

When  it  comes  to  cleaning,  I  much 
prefer  to  clean  a  brush  than  a  roller. 
However,  it  isn’t  too  bad.  Scrape  off 
what  p^int  you  can,  then  put  the  roller 
or  sleeve  in  a  tough  paper  bag  and 
squeeze.  Finally  wash  it  in  turpentine, 
mineral  spirits  or  gasoline.  I  find  gaso- 
(Co ntinued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Here's  an  outfit  for  outside  roller  painting  showing  the  pan  to  hold  the  paint,  the 
roller  plus  a  small  one  for  applying  paint  on  the  edges  of  the  clapboards,  also  ftie 
bracket  by  which  you  can  attach  the  tray  to  the  ladder. 
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PAINTING  FASTER  AND 
FDR  LESS  MONEY 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

line  cheaper  but  don’t  smoke  while 
you’re  doing  it!  Repeat  until  clean.  You 
can  save  some  trouble  in  cleaning  the 
special  tray  for  holding  the  paint  by 
lining  it  with  aluminum  foil  before  you 
put  in  the  paint. 

I  haven’t  tried  painting  any  unusual 
surface  but  I  understand  that  a  roller 
can  be  used  on  cement  walls,  stucco, 
metal,  in  fact,  on  anything  and  with 
any  kind  of  paint. 

Whenever  I  travel  country  roads  I 
think  how  some  fresh  paint  would 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
countryside.  It  isn’t  so  costly  where  the 
work  is  done  by  the  family.  It  isn’t 
slow  where  you  use  a  roller.  If  more 
people  knew  these  facts,  I’m  sure  more 
houses  would  be  painted. — H.L.C. 

—  A. a.  — 

LEAF  HOPPERS  ON 
ALFALFA 

WHERE  leaves  of  alfalfa  are 
dwarfed  and  yellow  it  is  possible 
that  the  damage  is  caused  by  potato 
leaf  hoppers.  Professor  T.  L.  Bissell  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  points  out 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  how  serious  such  an  infesta¬ 
tion  is  merely  by  looking  at  the  field 
because  the  insect  is  small  and  green  in 
color.  The  best  method  is  to  fix  up  a 
net  (such  as  is  used  to  collect  insects) 
with  a  15-inch  opening.  If  you  capture 
one  leaf  hopper  with  one  sweep  of  the 
net  over  the  alfalfa,  you  have  an  in¬ 
festation  that  may  damage  the  crop 
seriously  within  3  weeks’  time. 

The  conti’ol  recommended  for  leaf 
hoppers  is  one  quart  of  methoxychlor 
per  acre  in  10  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
The  time  to  apply  is  at  the  first  sign 
of  injury  or  when  sweeping  operations 
show  a  large  number  of  insects  are  in 
a  field. 

The  adult  leaf  hopper  is  a  pale-green, 
wedge-shaped  insect  about  one-eighth 
inch  long.  It  is  very  active,  jumping  or 
flying  when  disturbed.  The  greatest 
damage  done  by  the  insect  is  usually 
to  the  second  cutting  of  alfalfa.  Leaf 
hoppers  also  damage  other  forage 
legumes,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  beans. 

—  A. A.  — 

Insects  are  provided-  with  either 
chewing  or  sucking  mouth  parts.  The 
chewing  insects  bite  off  and  swallow 
portions  of  the  plant  tissue.  They  may 
devour  the  leaves  or  flowers,  bore  into 
the  stems,  or  feed  on  the  roots.  Suck¬ 
ing  insects  have  beaklike  mouth  parts, 
which  are  used  for  piercing  the  plant 
tissue  and  sucking  the  plant  juices. 

—  A.  A.  — 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Equipment 

No.  6  of  a  Series 

These  days,  a  profitable  farm  can¬ 
not  be  operated  without  a  considerable 
investment  in  equipment. 

Here  are  two  pitfalls  to  Ije  avoided: 

1.  Buying  equipment  that  will  be 
used  only  a  few  hours  a  year.  This 
makes  cost  per  hour  prohibitive. 

2.  Carelessness.  This  can  apply  both 
to  use  and  maintenance.  If  the  normal 
life  of  a  machine  is  ten  years,  abuse 
can  wreck  it  in  five;  extra  care  may 
make  it  last  twenty. 

3.  Ways  to  lessen  the  annual  equip¬ 
ment  cost  include : 

Buying  good  used  equipment. 

Hiring  custom  work  done. 

Doing  custom  work  for  hire. 

Ownership  with  a  neighbor. 

The  chief  object  of  purchasing  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  increase  production  AT  A 
PROFIT! 


These  Diesels  sing  a 

^different  tunef 

...and  bearings  love  it 


Dyna-Cell  Combustion  in 
Massey-Harris  Diesels  Cushions 
peak  pressures  . . .  reduces  knock 


U'orget  all  you  remember  about  the 
T  knocking,  pounding  ignition  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diesels.  These  are  different  .  .  . 
so  quiet  —  so  much  more  powerful  — 
so  much  easier  on  bearings  and  gears. 

You  sense  the  rugged  power  of  these 
Massey-Harris  Diesels  in  the  first  deep- 
throated  roar  of  Dyna-Cell  combustion 
.  .  .  feel  the  eagerness  in  full-length 
power  stroke. 

It’s  there  because  Dyna-Cell  cushions 
the  high  peak  pressure  of  ignition  .  .  . 
holds  the  burning  fuel  until  the  piston 
begins  its  downward  travel.  Then  .  .  . 
it  unleashes  a  cyclone  of  power  —  a 


spinning,  swirling  turbulence  for  the 
full  piston  stroke. 

Power  is  controlled  .  .  .  cushioned, 
uniform  .  .  .  intensified  because  it 
isn’t  lost  in  one  bearing-hammering 
explosion. 

And  Balanced  Power  Design  in 
Massey-Harris  Diesels  takes  over  where 
Dyna-Cell  leaves  off.  It  is  the  full 
charge  of  air  to  each  cylinder  because 
of  free-flowing  manifolds  .  .  .  the  cy¬ 
clonic  turbulence  of  the  burning  fuel 
.  .  .  the  greater  power  leverage  and 
high  torque  of  long  stroke  pistons. 

Ask  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for 


Dyna-Cell  cushions  peak 
pressure  .  .  .  assures 
fuel  for  the  full  power 
stroke,  intensifies  power. 


complete  details  on  Dyna-Cell  combus¬ 
tion  and  Balanced  Power  Design  of  the 

3- plow  33,  the  3-4  plow  44,  and  the 

4- 5  plow  55.  Compare  Massey-Harris 
Diesels  —  you’ll  find  they  lead  the 
field.  For  folder,  write  The  Massey- 
Harris  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  J-85,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 


Dyna-Cell  meters  a  cyclone  of  power 
into  the  cylinder.  If  spins  and  swirls 
the  fuel  the  length  of  the  piston 
stroke.  Power  lasts  longer.  It  is 
smoother,  easier  on  bearings  and 
crankshaft. 


Long  piston  stroke 
.  .  .  greater  power 
leverage 


Highly  flexible, 
adaptable 
hydraulic  system 


Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2500 


mms 

authorized  dealers 


'if) 

Long  manifold 
throat  ...  a 

full  charge  of 

■\  Removable  wet 

air  to  each  =' 

cylinder  sleeves 

piston 

_ 1  .  .  .  low  upkeep 

:  T;  1PA'>  -  *'  -'1 


. 


^  Large  rear  tires  .  , 
^  positive  traction 


Precision  cut  gears 
.  .  .  full  power 
delivery 


See  Your  Nearby  Massey-Harris  Dealer  For  All  Your  Farm  Equipment  Needs 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON  .  Bernett  H.  Decker 

AMSTERDAM  — -Guiffre  Brothers 

AUBURN  .  Myers  &  Atkins 

BOONVILLE  . .  C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  . M.  J.  Emerling 

CANAJOHARIE  Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CAZENOVIA  —  Rasmussen  Farm 
Equipment 

CHEEKTOWAGA  -  Fronckowiak 
Motor  Sales 

CLINTON  .  George  Marsh 

COHOES  . Emerick  Farm 

Equipment  Company 

DAVENPORT  .  Durward 

MacCrackcn 


DERUYTER  .  H.  W.  Cook 

DUNDEE  Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT  S.  L.  Drown 

&  Son 

FILLMORE  .  L.  L.  Babbitt 


FRANKLINVILLE  — C.  A.  Phillips 
&  Son,  Inc- 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo's  Sales 

&  Service 

HEMLOCK  John  Dooley  &  Son 
HIGHLAND  ...  Van  Vliet  &  Sons 

HOMER  .  W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL  . Thacher  Brothers 

ITHACA  .  Moravec  Garage 

JEFFERSONVILLE  Jeffersonville, 

Garage 

JOHNSON  CITY  .  Lloyd  Mason 


KEESEVILLE  . Thompson's 

Machinery  &  Welding 

LEROY  .  F.  W.  Bickford 

MARCELLUS  Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT  Max  Hyde 

NAPLES  .  C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Brothers 

Garage 

NORTH  JAVA  Java  Farm  Supply 

OWEGO  .  J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS  Runnall's  Garage 

PULASKI  .  Bouvier's  Farm 

Supplies 

RANSOMVILLE  .  Walter  R. 

Peterson 

RICHVILLE  .  E.  J.  Reed 


STONE  RIDGE  .  George  Von 

Bargen 

TYRONE  .  Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE  Heins  Equipment  Co. 

WALLKILL  .  Wallkill  Farm 

Supplies 

WATERLOO  .  Finger  Lakes 

Equipment  Company 
WATERPORT  Parson's  Tractor  & 
Implement 

WEEDSPORT  --  O.  Jorolemort  & 

Sons 

WESTBROOKVILLE  Wcstbrook- 
ville  Garage 
WHITNEY  POINT  N.  L.  Barnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN  -Rusweilcr's  Gar. 
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introducing  the 


fPERFORMERi 


PRICES! 


Ready  Now  for 

IMMEDIATE  ERECTION  I 

Now  Grange  passes  on  engineering  econo¬ 
mies  in  this  silo  designed  for  today's 
needs.  Exclusive  Grange  teatures  give  you 
streamlined  efficiency:  Heavy  plaster  coat, 
interlocking  staves,  increased  capacity 
dome  metal  roof.  Plus  larger  door  open¬ 
ing,  hinged-floor  safety  platform.  A  full- 
size  silo  for  full-scale  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  —  backed  by  the  famous  Grange 
Guarantee.  Only  the  price  is  si 

DISCOVER  BIG  SAVINGS— 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
"Performer"  Information 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  FREE  information  on  the 
new  "Performer"  Silo,  without  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Name  . 

Route  No . 

Town .  State . 


WINDGALL? 


used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a , 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Moss. 


ABSORBINE 
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In  Soil  it&e’iuatiott 

Who  Does  Wliat  ? 

By  HUGH  WILSON 

Soil  Conservationist,  Cornell  University 


DT’S  CLEAR  that  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  is  playing  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  role  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams.  But  that  seems  to  be 
the  only  thing  about  it  that’s  clear. 
Everyday  somebody  who  wants  help  in 
some  phase  of  conservation  goes  to  the 
wrong  office.  It’s  no  wonder  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  confused  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
voked.  The  word  “Conservation”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  names  of  numerous  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  organizations.  On 
the  other  hand  some  agencies  who  are 
doing  part  of  the  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  fail  to  indicate  it.  What  can  you 
do  with  a  mess  like  that? 

First,  let’s  look  at  what  is  involved. 
Today  we  define  soil  conservation  as 
“the  most  efficient  known  system  of 
producing  maximum  crop  yields  on  a 
sustained  basis”.  Brethren,  that  takes 
in  a  lot  of  territory!  In  light  of  that 
definition  no  one  group  or  agency  is 
big  enough  to  do  the  whole  job. 

Teamwork 

Frequently  this  is  done  with  no  ex¬ 
tra  manpower  and  little  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  In  general:  locally  organized 
soil  conservation  districts  provide 
means  of  getting  the  job  done,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  provides 
technical  help,  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  shares  in  the  cost 
of  establishing  certain  practices  and 
the  Extension  Service  does  the  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Now  let’s  be  specific. 

If  you  want  a  conservation  plan  for 
your  farm,  call  on  the  local  soil-conser¬ 
vation  district.  The  plan  will  be  a  part 
of  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
you  and  the  district  and  will  indicate 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  conserve  soil, 
how  it  can  be  accomplished  and  who 
will  do  it.  Each  plan  is  tailor-made  for 
the  farm  in  question  and  includes  a 
soils  map  which  provides  an  inventory 
of  soil  conditions,  and  an  aerial  photo¬ 
graph  showing  the  location  and  extent 
of  treatments  or  structures  that  may 
be  needed.  A  district  may  also  supply 
equipment  at  cost,,  and  supervise  the 
installation  of  practices  that  would  be 
difficult  for  a  farmer  to  undertake. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  the 
only  agency  that  was  specifically  set 
up  to  tackle  the  conservation  problem. 
In  each  state  it  is  administered  by  a 
State  Conservationist  and  a  small  su¬ 
pervisory  staff  who  guide  and  direct 
activities.  Upon  request  the  SCS  fur¬ 
nishes  technicians  to  help  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts  with  their  programs. 
Usually  these  technicians  are  provided 
office  space  in  the  district  office.  Fre¬ 
quently  one  of  them  is  the  man  you 
meet  when  you  go  into  a  district  of¬ 
fice.  Probably  that  is  the  reason  many 
people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
SCS  and  the  district  are  the  same.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  technician’s  responsibility  in 
a  district  is  limited  to  helping  plan 
and  establish  practices.  But,  that  in  it¬ 
self  is  a  big  job. 

However,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  addition  to  its  work  with  dis¬ 
tricts,  has  other  responsibilities.  Its 
men  are  required  to  certify  that  soil 
conservation  measures  for  which  farm¬ 
ers  request  practice  payments  through 
the  ACP  program  are  correctly  in¬ 
stalled  before  the  farmer  can  receive 
such  payments.  Since  this  work  must 
be  done  in  non-district  as  well  as  dis¬ 
trict  counties  it  sometimes  creates  a 
dilemma  as  to  which  should  take  pre¬ 
cedence.  A  third  SCS  responsibility  is 
the  overall  planning  of  watersheds 
which  complement,  and  in  some  cases 
take  the  place  of,  flood  control  dams 
built  by  Army  Engineers. 

We  can  describe  the  Agricultural 


Conservation  Program  in  fewer  words. 
If  you  want  the  Government  to  share 
the  cost  of  a  soil  conserving  practice, 
make  application  to  your  County  ASC 
(formerly  ACP)  Committee.  This  must 
be  done  before  the  job  is  started.  If  it 
qualifies,  and  money  is  available,  you 
will  be  reimbursed  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost.  However,  in  many 
instances  an  SCS  technician  must  cer¬ 
tify  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  job.  You  need  not  be  a  district  co- 
operator  to  qualify  for  such  payments. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  work 
of  the  Extension  Service.  Its  job  is  to 
bring  the  findings  of  research  to  farm¬ 
ers,  provide  people  with  information  to 
do  a  job  themselves  or,  if  it’s  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  show  them  where  help  may  be 
obtained.  Based  on  research  findings, 
the  Extension  Service  helps  prepare 
specifications  for  many  ACP  practices. 
Each  year  thousands  of  bulletins,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  slide  sets  and  innumerable 
news  articles  on  conservation  are  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Hectic  Hut  Rewarding 

In  addition  to  the  many  specialists 
whose  work  directly  or  indirectly  helps 
the  Conservation  program,  each  state 
employs  one  or  more  Extension  Con¬ 
servationists.  The  job  of  the  author, 
who  is  attached  to  the  Extension  staff 
at  Cornell,  may  be  somewhat  typical. 
He  has  helped  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  preceded  the  organization 
of  nearly  all  of  the  40  soil  conservation 
districts  that  have  been  organized  in 
the  state.  He  helps  district  directors 
with  their  administrative  problems. 
Each  year,  with  the  advent  of  cold 
weather,  he  bids  his  family  a  fond 
adieu  and  takes  off  on  a  prolonged 
tour  of  farmer  training  schools.  In 
summer  he  supplies  county  agents  with 
information  and  helps  establish  field 
trials  and  demonstrations.  Close  rela¬ 
tions  are  maintained  with  research 
workers  to  keep  abreast  of  recent  de¬ 
velopments.  In  between  times  he  pre¬ 
pares  bulletins  and  service  letters.  It’s 
a  busy  existence  but  rewarding  in 
terms  of  satisfaction. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  article  partially 
explains  why  more  than  one  agency 
is  engaged  in  Consei’vation.  Regardless 
of  what  you  may  have  heard,  they  work 
as  a  team  and  cooperate,  rather  than 
compete  with  each  other.  And  now  a 
final  word. 

If  you  still  don’t  know  where  to  go 
to  get  the  help  you  want,  call  on  your 
county  agent.  There’s  one  in  every  ag¬ 
ricultural  county. 


The  Slack  Season 


Fair  ladies  in  slacks— 

The  short  and  the  tall. 

The  thin  and  the  fat— 

I  compliment  all. 

But  there's  one  reservation 
That  I  keep  in  my  mind: 

They  look  better  in  front 

Than  they  do  from  behind. 

—John  Goodwin 


Cost 
Feeding  Plan 


Eliminates  'Go-Backs1 


Calves  Gain  Steadily  and 
Faster  .  .  .  quicker  finish 
at  Less  Cost  and  More 
Profits  for  You! 

STEP  1  - 

CALF-PAB  \m 

From  4th  day  on  replaces  cow's  I 
milk  safely  and  profitably. 

Smooth  transition  . .  . 

STEP  2- 

PABLETS 

Gets  calves  on  dry  feed  sooner 
.  .  .  less  chance  of  scours. 

from  one  to  the  other! 

STEP  3- 

CALFADINE 

Complete  calf  ration  to  main¬ 
tain  rapid  gains. 


DIM 

M 


«wcv  re  fto 

Bl*'rhforrr, 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer! 

Write  For  Free  Gestation  Calendar!  DcPt.  2294 


■A 


r sr*m it s ** * o  t*  taoo 


Moin  Plant  X  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
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CUT  FEED  COSTS 

25% 


Four  tons  of  properly  ground  grain 
or  roughage  will  produce  as  much 
milk  and  meat  as  five  tons  of  un¬ 
ground  feed.  Grinding  increases 
palatability,  reduces  feeding  waste. 
Ground  feed  is  easier  to  store  and 
handle,  too. 

For  better,  faster  grinding  and  more 
mill  for  your  money,  choose  Papec. 
It  is  GUARANTEED  to  outgrind 
any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class.  For  information,  see  your 
Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  ad. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC  U^lmser 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  FEED  MIXERS 

HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 


HOOF  ROT?  ' 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  1 1  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 
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SHEEP 

DO 


PAY 


By  MARK  SMITH 
Schuyler  County,  N-  Y .,  Farmer 


T  TIMES  the  professional  eco¬ 
nomists  are  rather  harsh  in 
their  statements  with  regard 
to  the  profitableness  of  farm 
sheep  husbandry.  While  I  am  not  a 
Shakespearian  student,  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  that  somewhere  in  the 
famous  works  the  dramatist  makes  one 
of  his  characters  say  something  to  this 
effect:  “There  is  much  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  never  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy.” 

About  fifty  years  ago  I  drove  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Town  of  Hector  in 
Schuyler  County  to  visit  Bert  Egan,  a 
boyhood  friend  of  mine,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  breeder  and  showman  of 
registered  Cheviot  sheep.  Bert  contin¬ 
ues  in  the  sheep  business  but  for  a 
good  many  years  has  been  a  resident 
of  Seneca  County.  He  owns  a  farm  on 
the  old  road  from  Interlaken  to  Lodi. 

I  thought  his  testimony  should  be  good 
along  the  line  of  ‘Profitableness  of 
Sheep’  so  I  secured  a  few  facts  regard¬ 
ing  his  present  setup. 

He  operates  186  acres — the  size  of 
his  sheep  flock  is  166  head  of  ewes. 
They  are  grade  Dorset-Delaines,  Shrop- 
shires,  and  Hampshires.  He  uses  regis¬ 
tered  Hampshire  rams.  The  flock  is  fed 
plenty  of  good  clover  hay  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  oats  are  fed  for  a  month  prior  to 
breeding  time  and  after  lambing  be¬ 
gins.  The  ewes  are  lambed  from  March 
10th  to  April  15th, 

Income  Figures 

In  1953  there  were  10  fall  lambs  sold 
in  April  at  $27.50  per  cwt.  These  lambs 
brought  $165.70.  There  were  76  main 
crop  lambs  which  as  they  became  ready 
from  August  14th  on,  sold  for  prices 
ranging  from  $24.25  down  to  $19.25  per 
cwt.  These  lambs  brought  a  total  of 
$1054.45.  The  wool  crop  consisted  of 
571  lbs.  and  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound 
making  a  total  of  $285.50.  The  total 
income  from  lambs  and  wool  was 
$1505.65 — a  total  average  income  per 
ewe  of  $22.81. 

Bert  farms  it  on  good  land  and 
raises  wheat  and  beans.  He  had  no 
time  to  give  special  care  to  the  sheep 
and  does  not  consider  the  year’s  record 
outstanding.  He  kept  no  cost  account 
of  the  amount  of  hay  and  oats  con¬ 
sumed;  but,  knows  he  had  new  wealth 
from  the  sheep  at  the  close  of  the  year 
that  he  did  not  have  before.  Bert  says 
good  care  at  lambing  time  pays  off  in 
a  big  way  and  for  the  amount  of  time 
and  money  spent  on  the  flock  the 
sheep  have  always  paid  well. 

Another  testimonial  concerning  the 
profitableness  of  farm  sheep  husband¬ 
ry  came  to  me  from  Morris  Burt  who, 
with  his  father  Dana  Burt — sheriff  of 
Schuyler  County — operate  a  partner¬ 
ship  farming  enterprise  of  289  acres  in 
Schuyler  County,  New  York.  Morris  is 
an  enthusiastic  sheepman  and  one  of 
the  hard  working  promoters  of  the 
Schuyler  County  Lamb  Pool  which  has 
made  such  a  phenomenal  record  over 
the  past  few  years. 

The  Burt  flock  consisted  of  approxi¬ 
mately  65  ewes  in  1953.  The  ewes  are 
grade  Corriedales — the  rams  are  regis¬ 
tered  Corriedales.  With  regard  to  winter 
feeding  grass  ensilage  is  fed  in  the 
morning  and  cull  beans  are  fed  until 
just  prior  to  lambing  time.  Bean  pods 
are  fed  at  night — if  they  are  not  avail¬ 
able  hay  is  fed  at  this  time.  Morrris 
said  they  prefer  bean  pods  to  clover 
hay  as  a  feed. 

About  two  weeks  before  lambing 


tune  the  feeding  of  bean  pods  is  dis¬ 
continued  and  in  their  place  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  barley  is  given.  At  lambing 
time,  about  the  middle  of  April,  wheat 
bran  is  added  to  the  grain  mixture. 

Parasite  Control 

The  ewes  are  drenched  each  spring 
and  fall  to  combat  stomach  worms — 
the  lambs  are  drenched  at  weaning 
time.  Lambs  are  weaned  around  Sep¬ 
tember  first.  On  this  farm  the  lambs 
are  not  sold  when  first  taken  from  the 
ewes.  After  weaning  they  are  fed  all 
the  oats  and  barley  they  will  eat. 

With  regard  to  the  1953  production 
- — the  ewes  averaged  10  lbs.  of  wool 
which  was  pooled  and  brought  top 
prices— a  net  return  of  57.4  cents  per 
lb.  Twelve  ewe  lambs  were  kept  to  build 
up  the  flock  and  4  ewe  lambs  were 
sold.  Fifty-six  head  were  pooled — 40  of 


which  graded  No.  1  and  16  as  No.  2. 
The  lambs  averaged  3  lb.  on  the  lot, 
over  an  average  of  95  lb.  each. 

Morris  stated  that  the  lambs  netted 
between  20  and  21  cents  a  pound — 
they  were  pooled  late  thereby  attaining 
a  greater  weight  but  losing  out  on  the 
higher  early  market  price. 

The  Burts  hope  to  increase  their 
flock  to  100  breeding  ewes  and  in  reply 
to  the  question,  “Are  they  profitable?” 
Morris  said,  “Yes,  very  much  so”. 

—  A.  A.  — 

feeder  lambs 

ERE  are  the  steps  to  follow  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  weeks  after 
feeder  lambs  are  received: 

1.  Allow  lambs  to  rest  a  few  days — 
to  recover  from  strain  of  travel  and 
shipping. 


2.  Start  grain-feeding  slowly.  Don’t 
feed  full  grain  ration  at  start;  step  up 
little  by  little. 

3.  Shear. 

4.  Drench  with  lead  arsenate  or  di- 
phenthane  for  tapeworms. 

5.  Dust  with  rotenone. 

6.  Drench  with  phenothiazine  for 
stomach  worms. 

7.  Vaccinate  against  “overeating”  di¬ 
sease  (Enterotoxemia) .  —  “More  Profit 
from  Farm  Sheep  Flocks” 

—  A. A.  — 

ON  GUARD 

Engraved  high  on  the  state  capitol 
building  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  are  these 
words  which  all  of  us  should  remem¬ 
ber:  “The  Safety  of  the  Government 
Depends  on  the  Watchfulness  of  Its 
Citizens.” 


THE  CLEAN-PICKING 

'Dewtbowi-Wocd  'Bms. 

CORN  PICKER 

Plenty  of  capacity  is  a  built-in  feature  of 
every  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker.  First, 
there  are  gentle-action  snapping  rolls  and 
exclusive  Rotary  Snapping  Bar.  But  to  provide 
exceptional  capacity  there’s  the  .  .  . 

Extra  big  husking  bed.  Six  big  rolls  team  up 
to  remove  husks  fast,  yet  gently  .  .  .  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  shelling.  The  result  is  more  corn  in  the  crib. 

A  champion!  Many  times  a  champion  at  me¬ 
chanical  corn  picking  contests,  the  Dearborn-Wood 
Bros.  Corn  Picker  can  bring  “prize  winning”  results 
to  your  farm,  too.  Ask  us  for  a  demonstration! 


RNANC£  KAN pwictec-- 


Life,  collision  and  hazard  insurance  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost! 

Up  to  four  income  periods  to  pay!  (January  and 
October  of  1955  and  1956,  with  final  payment  by 
October  10,  1956.) 

Or,  if  you  purchase  a  new  Ford  Tractor  or  Fordson 
Major  Diesel  Tractor  for  the  standard  down  pay¬ 
ment,  your  dealer  can  deliver  a  Dearborn-Wood 
Bros.  Corn  Picker  at  no  additional  down  payment. 
You  can  choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  payment 
plans,  including  a  special  3-crop  payment  plan.  Your 
purchase  will  be  protected  with  triple-coverage 
insurance  at  no  extra  cost. 


Come  in  soon  to  find  out  more  about  this  easy,  low  cost  way 
to  let  a  champion  help  build  your  corn  profits. 

See  your  nearby 

Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer 
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any  kind  and  size  of  corn 
anywhere  you  choose 


with  any  3-point  tractor 


.  .  .  trailer,  if  you  prefer 


. . .  or  skids  for  any  power 


Saves  you  money  and  corn  with 
new  type  of  chamber  and  cylinder. 
They  completely  and  efficiently 
shell,  strip  husks,  separate  kernels 
and  cobs.  Self-aligning  ball  bear¬ 
ings  lubricated  for  life. 

•  Today's  Lowest-Priced  Unit 

•  Bushels-per-SVBinute  Capacity 

•  Triple  Cleaning 

Non-choking  hopper  .  .  .  only  32 
inches  high  .  .  .  faces  any  of  four 
ways.  New  type  self-cleaning  corn 
thrower  easily  changed  for  delivery 
of  kernels  to  bagger,  wagon  box  or 
bin.  Corn  is  triple-cleaned  by  con¬ 
trolled  air  blast,  dust-chute  ramp 
and  full-length  sieve. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

^£a6-€€it^ 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  11,  Racine,  Wis. 

CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  X  12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Sample;  and  stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
a  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK  1 
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Broccoli  for  dinner.  The  complete  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
helps  to  cut  down  grocery  bills  and  also  to  keep  the  family  healthy. 

We  PLAN  Ahead,  But 
Don’t  SPEND  Ahead ! 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


and  dairy  of  12  cows,  Frank  Hallings 
is  now  running  his  father-in-law’s  farm, 
half  a  mile  away.  Mrs.  Hallings’  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Titus,  have  a 
112-acre  farm  and  dairy  of  10  cows. 
Mr.  Titus  still  operates  his  dairy,  but 
the  rest  of  his  farm  is  run  on  a  50-50 
basis  by  Frank. 

The  Hallings  raise  most  of  their  food, 
for  they  have  a  complete  garden  and 
grow  their  own  meat.  Mrs.  Hallings 
cans  and  freezes  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meat,  keeping  their  grocery  bill  at  a 
minimum.  “We  never  sacrifice  on  good 
nutrition  though,”  said  Twila,  and  add¬ 
ed:  “A  healthy  family  is  a  cheap 
family.” 

The  Hallings  pay  most  of  their  run¬ 
ning  expenses  out  of  their  milk  checks. 
Bigger  items,  such  as  a  new  tractor 
bought  last  spring,  are  paid  out  of  in¬ 
come  from  cash  crops,  mostly  wheat. 
New  equipment  for  the  house  and  re¬ 
modeling  expenses  also  come  out  of 
this  income. 

They  Do  The  Work  > 

The  remodeling  of  their  home  was 
planned  right  from  the  start,  and  is 
being  gradually  accomplished.  They  are 
doing  every  bit  of  the  work  themselves, 
and  during  the  past  four  years  have 
put  in  a  modern  kitchen,  bathroom, 
hardwood  floors,  redecorated  all  first 
floor  rooms,  and  completely  remodeled 
the  living  room  and  an  adjoining  bed¬ 
room  to  make  one  large  room  and  en¬ 
trance  hall.  Twila  plans  much  of  the 
work,  mixes  the  paints,  and  does  her 
share  of  painting  and  refinishing  jobs, 
using  techniques  learned  in  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  lessons.  Frank  is  carpenter,  paint¬ 
er,  cabinet  maker,  and  plumber,  all  in 
one.  “He  can  do  anything!”  his  wife 
says  proudly. 

Several  pieces  of  new  equipment  in 
the  Hallings’  home  give  evidence  of 
their  planning  and  thoughtful  buying. 
Their  electric  stove,  bought  this  year, 
is  last  year’s  model;  they  saved  $100 
by  buying  it  a  week  after  new  models 
came  out.  Their  handsome  kitchen  set 
of  table  and  four  chairs  was  purchased 
out  of  birthday  and  Christmas  money. 

Eileen  Hallings  plans  her  spend¬ 
ing  too.  She  saved  for  this  maple 
bed  and  is  saving  part  of  her 
weekly  allowance  of  25  cents 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  dresser 
to  match  it. 


“That’s  one  way  we  get  some  of  the 
things  we  want  but  can’t  afford,”' says 
Twila,  “and  we  also  earn  extra  money 
for  extra  things — things  we  could  live 
without  but  that  are  nice  to  have. 
Frank  earned  our  TV  set  doing  custom 
work  for  neighbors.  Last  fall  I  wanted 
a  new  winter  coat,  and  I  earned  it  pick¬ 
ing  grapes.  There’s  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  getting  things  that  way!” 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  home  is  the  sink  in  the 
new  kitchen.  It  was  bought  four  years 
ago,  at  which  time  they  had  planned 
to  do  the  kitchen  and  had  money  saved 
for  it.  But  Bang’s  disease  struck  their 
daily,  and  as  Twila  says: 

“The  kitchen  had  to  wait  for  our 
milk  income  to  right  itself,  so  we 
stored  the  sink.  We  weren’t  able  to  re¬ 
model  the  kitchen  until  last  winter,  but 
it  was  worth  the  waiting  because  we 
had  the  assui-ance  and  satisfaction  of 
knowing  we  weren’t  going  in  debt  for 
it.” 

This  summer  the  Hallings  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  their  silo  blown 
down  in  a  violent  windstorm.  That 
knocked  sky-high  their  plans  for  re¬ 
siding  and  painting  the  house  this  year. 
“Our  reserve  was  already  in  the  trac¬ 
tor  we  bought  this  spring,”  said  Mrs. 
Hallings,  “and  we  are  having  to  bor¬ 
row  to  rebuild  the  silo.  That’s  a  case 
of  necessity..  So  the  re-siding  and  paint¬ 
ing  will  just  have  to  wait.  We  aren’t 
going  to  borrow  to  do  it.” 

One  of  Mrs.  Hallings’  pi’ojects  is  the 


raising  of  extra  calves  to  be  sold  at 
freshening  time  for  added  income.  “We 
knew  fi’om  the  Coi’nell  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  that  milk  prices  would  decline,  and 
we  got  ready  for  it,”  she  told  me.  “We 
considered  all  the  angles  and  decided 
that  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
at  home  to  fill  in  oftentimes  as  hired 
man  on  our  one-man  farm,  I  could  help 
supplement  our  income  right  at  home 
by  raising  extra  calves.” 

Last  fall  and  winter  she  was  mixing 
formula  for  15  calves.  “It  was  just  like 
having  15  babies  to  feed!”  she  said. 

It’s  not  all  work  and  no  play  for  the 
Hallings  by  any  lneans.  They  belong  to 
an  active  young  people’s  gi’oup  locally 
and  have  plenty  of  good  times  together 
at  very  little  cost.  Occasionally  the 
Hallings  and  their  9-year-old  daughter 
Eileen  go  away  for  a  three-day  vaca¬ 
tion  and  tui’n  the  fai’m  over  to  a  fi'iend 
who  likes  to  help  them  out. 

“When  the  farm  is  paid  for  and 
everything  is  free  and  clear,  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  travel  and  see  the  country,” 
says  Twila.  And  in  the  meantime,  they 
feel  they  have  a  lot  to  do.  Future  plans 
for  the  home  include  that  re-siding  and 
painting  job;  a  screened  and  glassed-in 
porch;  decorating  and  remodeling  up¬ 
stairs  bedrooms;  and  two  lai’ge  rugs 
for  the  spacious  living  room.  Even 
their  little  daughter  is  planning  and 
saving  to  complete  her  maple  bedroom 
suite. 

Frank  Hallings,  by  the  way,  has 
woi'ked  out  a  unique  plan  for  Eileen’s 
college  education.  Instead  of  buying  in¬ 
surance  on  her  to  mature  at  college 
entrance  time,  he  is  giving  her  a  calf  a 
year,  to  be  sold  at  fi’eshening  time  and 
the  money  banked  for  her. 

We  Are  The  K idler 

Both  Frank  and  Twila  Hallings  are 
active  in  church  work.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  their  church  and  she  is  Sunday 
School  Superintendent  of  the  children’s 
department.  Each  year  they  have  in¬ 
creased  their  support  to  their  church, 
feeling  as  Twila  told  ine,  “It  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  we  are  the  richer  for  giving.” 
The  Hallings  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
out  of  their  church  affiliation,  and 
their  social  life  is  built  around  it. 

Satisfaction  and  contentment  ax’e 
two  words  heard  often  when  you  talk 
with  the  Hallings.  Their  stoi’y  is  one  of 
hard  work,  ingenuity,  planning,  family 
cooperation,  good  money  management, 
and  making  the  most  of  opportunities 
for  leai'ning  through  their  fai’m  or¬ 
ganizations  and  Extension  Sei’vice. 

“I  like  to  farm  because  I  am  my 
own  boss,”  says  Frank  Hallings — and 
then  he  adds,  with  a  grin,  “that  is, 
when  I’m  out  of  the  house!”'  But  he’s 
just  as  proud  of  his  wife  as  she  is  of 
him.  When  you  compliment  him  on  the 
beautiful  interior  of  their  home,  he 
says,  “The  ideas  are  Twila’s,  and  she 
tells  me  what  to  do.  I  just  do  the 
work!” 
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A  Novel 
Mail  Box 

By  HARRY  A.  PACKARD,  Norway,  Maine 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  mail  boxes  on  any  RFD  in 
this  area — and  perhaps  in  the  United 
States  is  one  which  depicts  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Ames  family  in  Warren, 
Me.  The  past  ten  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ames  have  been  making  ice  cream — 
home-made — in  their  farm  house  kitch¬ 
en.  Last  season  parties  from  42  of  the 
48  States  have  stopped  to  sample  their 
wares. 

But  it  isn’t  home-made  ice  cream 
anymore.  A  new  State  Law  says  that  to 
be  home-made,  ice  cream  must  be  made 
in  an  old  fashioned  freezer  turned  by 
a  hand  crank.  Although  it  is  all  home- 
raised  cream,  sugar  and  flavoring  con¬ 
cocted  together  by  Mrs.  Ames’  deft 
hand  and  cooked  on  the  kitchen  range 
it  can  be  advertised  only  as: 

“Louise’s  ice  cream.” 

The  customers  know  it  better,  how¬ 
ever.  They  can  watch  the  fifteen  de¬ 
licious  flavors  blended  in  the  farm 
kitchen,  an  electric  range  of  course  and 
an  electric  freezer,  and  when  after  eat¬ 
ing  a  cone-  or  two  they  find  no  corn 


starch  sticking  to  the  roof  of  their 
mouths  they  know  it  is  home-made  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  say! 

Some  of  the  recipes  were  used  by 
the  Grandmothers  of  the  family  when 
real  ice  cream  was  made  of  cream! 

“Hello!  I  was  here  last  year,”  the 
tourists  who  stop  on  busy  Maine  State 
Highway  No.  1  say  when  they  drive  in¬ 
to  the  Ames  yard. 

Her  mail  box  depicts  her  wares,  too! 
The  next  door  neighbor  Mr.  Kenneth 
Heed  is  a  craftsman  working  in  wood 
and  he  built  a  novel  mail  box  for  his 
wife  which  shows  an  old-fashioned 
pump,  emblematic  of  country  life  and 
nothing  but  what  his  neighbor  must 
have  a  mail  box  too.  Mr.  Ames  had  a 
birthday  coming  up! 

The  mail  box  for  the  neighbor  must 
be  an  ice  cream  cone  because  said 
neighbor  is  in  the  home-made  ice  cream 
business ! 

The  cone-replica  is  about  five  feet 
tall.  It  is  small  diameter  at  the  base 
portion  which  is  affixed  in  the  ground 
beside  the  highway.  The  Maine  pine 
boards  or  slats  are  very  narrow  at  the 
bottom  and  flare  towards  the  top  which 
gives  the  cone  shape. 

To  top  off  the  cone  is  a  ball  to  re¬ 
semble  a  ball  of  ice  cream.  To  make 
this  Ken  made  the  ball  by  laminating 
boards. 

When  it  came  time  for  painting,  Mrs. 
Ames  was  consulted  as  to  the  color  of 
the  ball.  Her  answer  quickly  was: 

“Pistachio!  All  children  love  this 
greenish  coloi'ed  ice  cream!” 

And  so  the  painting  scheme  colored 
the  ball  of  ice  cream  a  lovely  green. 


Maybe  You  Escaped  tbe  Drought 
But  You  Do  Share  in  Other 
Problems  of  Barry  F armers ; 

r  NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
f  TO  WORK  TOGETHER!  ^ 


While  some  fortunate  areas  have  es¬ 
caped  it,  most  parts  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  have  felt  the  damaging  effects 
of  this  summer’s  drought.  In  those  areas 
corn  is  damaged  in  varying  degrees.  Small 
grain  yields  will  be  below  normal.  Pastures 
provide  little  or  no  feed.  Second  cutting 
of  hay  is  out  of  the  picture  for  many 
dairymen.  Recent  rain  helped,  hut  it 
came  too  late  to  make  up  for  much  of 
the  damage. 

To  lop  it  all  off,  in  some  western  and 
southern  stales  substitution  of  vegetable 
fats  for  butter  fat  in  frozen  desserts  that 
replace  ice  cream  has  doubled  within  a 
year.  In  New  York  State  such  imitations 
are  not  sold  legally,  and  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  that  they  he 
kept  out. 

But,  the  growth  of  imitation  products 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  whole  dairy  industry.  Loss 
of  markets,  no  matter  where,  has  a  de¬ 
structive  effect  on  the  price  structure 
generally. 

£  '  1  * 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Close  Ranks 

Now  if  ever  is  the  time  to  forget  old 
differences  and  prejudices  ...  to  forego 
all  partisan  advantage  and  pettifoggery. 
We  must  realize  that  any  group  or  class 
of  dairymen  which — for  whatever  reason 
—does  not  work  wholeheartedly  with  the 
rest  of  us  for  our  common  good,  is  the 
enemy  of  all.  Nobody  can  escape  today’s 
pressing  dangers  unless  everybody  es¬ 
capes  them. 


The  Dairymen’s  League 
Pledges  Its  Utmost 

Already  the  Dairymen’s  League  has 
taken  steps  to  soften  the  blow  of  drought 
on  all  affected  dairy  farmers.  In  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
last  month,  League  President  Strobeck 
pointed  out  that  “many  sections  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  are  withering  in  the 
worst  drought  of  recent  years.  We  urge 
you,”  Mr.  Strobeck  wired  the  Secretary, 
“to  conduct  an  official  survey  immedi¬ 
ately,  preliminary  to  calling  a  hearing  to 
consider  advancing  producers’ prices  tem¬ 
porarily  50  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
Class  1  milk  sold  under  New  York  City 
federal-state  milk  marketing  orders.” 
j 

Thai  request  for  higher  Class  1  prices 
deserves  wholehearted  support  from  every 
dairy  farmer.  And  we  all  shall  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  that  kind  of  co-operation  just 
as  soon  as  all  dairy  farmers  think  co¬ 
operation,  not  just  within  their  own 
group  but  with  all  dairy  farmers  in  the 
milk  shed.  Not  only  think  co-operation 
themselves,  but  insist  that  the  officers 
and  leaders  of  their  group  actually  co¬ 
operate  with  other  officers  and  leaders. 
We  dairy  farmers  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
A  leak  anywhere  can  sink  us  all. 
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HENS  ALIVE! 


4  YEARS  Official  PROOF ! 

HIGHEST  LIVABILITY  — 
LOWEST  LEUCOSIS 
4  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Tests 

Tops  All  Strains  &  Breeds 


BfltNDEFTS 

idrhs- 


Tel.  Liberty  1123 — Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Winner-2nd  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

Highest  PROFIT 

LIVABILITY 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

Highest  U.S.R.O.P.  RECORD  EVER  MADE  < 

294  Egg  Average 
Free  Book  On  Request 
PICTURES  YOU  WILL  NEVER  FORGET 
SUCCESS  —  SEE  HOW  IT'S  DONE 
PLACE  YOUR  1954-55  ORDER  NOW 
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“I’M  PROUD  OF  THE  GOOD 


HARD  EGGSHELLS  I  PRODUCE 


and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
1  will  do  ?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  P-9  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


For  CHICKS  You  Can  Count 
On-BIIY  MARSHALL’S 


We  only  sell  one  grade  of  cnick — the  best. 
They  do  the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  gooo 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer: 

For  Egg  Production 


.WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 
•  R.  I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 
.RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

.NEW  HAM  PSH  I  RES  —  Marshall’s  meat 
type  Hampshires 

.WHITE  ROCKS — Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and 
Marshall's  Modern  Message.  Summer 
Prices  Now  In  Effect. 

Write,  Wire  Or  Call 


Marshall  Brothers 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  W.  Leghorns  4  to  5  mo.  old, 

*  "*^  *“*■” ^  ■  ^  range  grown,  healthy,  vac¬ 
cinated,  large  type  select  pullets  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  LOW  PRICES, 
guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 
Box  A.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Apple  Prices  Look  Good 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


A  (^UEFA’S  CROWN 
PASSES 


THE  APPLE  market  is  starting  in  a 
manner  that  indicates  a  third  good 
year  in  a  row  for  growers.  First  pro¬ 
cessing  prices  announced  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area  quote  a  top  of  $5  per 
100  pounds  for  US  No.  1  Canners  2% 
inches  up  for  Yorks  picked  and  un¬ 
sorted.  Yorks  2 *4  to  2  y2  are  quoted  at 
$3.50.  Other  varieties  are  50  cents  less. 

These  prices  were  reached  last  year 
with  some  allowances  for  hauling,  but 
the  market  opened  lower.  Crop  reports 
indicate  a  slightly  larger  crop  than 
last  year,  with  all  of  the  increase  in 
the  East.  Most  of  the  processing  is 
done  in  the  East.  In  some  years  about 
half  of  the  Appalachian  crop  and  as 
much  as  two-thirds  in  Western  New 
York  goes  to  processors. 

Recently  stocks  of  apple  sauce  have 
been  low  and  the  market  strong.  Pro¬ 
cessors  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
merchandising.  Some  years  ago  many 
growers  figured  on  selling  their  best 
apples  in  the  fresh  market  and  the 
balance  to  processors.  Now  the  latter 
demand  good  quality.  This,  together 
with  the  improved  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising  fresh  apples  in  consumer 
packages,  is  a  healthy  trend  in  the 
apple  industry. 

There  are  more  Baldwins  than  usual 
in  Western  New  York  this  year.  For 
processors  who  like  the  hard  varieties 
in  their  blends  this  is  good  news*  and 
every  present  indication  points  to  a  big 
pack.  Many  orchards  show  plenty  of 
apples,  but  they  need  rain  soon  to  give 
them  size. 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  recorded  here 
that  red  sour  cherries  would  go  to  11 
cents  a  pound.  This  generally  has  been 
true  east  of  Rochester,  although  west 
of  Rochester  some  cherries  were  bought 
for  a  cent  less.  The  freeze  in  Michi¬ 
gan  put  a  dent  in  the  supply  this  year. 
^  ^  * 


Market  south  of  Rochester.  Contract 
for  grading  was  let  for  $62,000,  with 
work  to  be  completed  by  Nov.  1.  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Shoemaker  of  Webster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  market  authority,  is  hope¬ 
ful  that  by  that  time  the  authority 
will  be  ready  to  let  bids  for  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  mason  work  will  be 
completed  and  some  buildings  enclosed 
before  winter. 


Fairs  Can  Come  Stack 


The  Monroe  County  Fair  at  Henri¬ 
etta  proved  a  point  this  year.  In  recent 
years  the  management  has  complained 
that  farmers  were'  not  interested,  and 
farmers  generally  have  indicated  the 
fair  lacked  a  lot  of  things.  Early  this 
summer  a  committee  from  the  farm 
organizations  undertook  to  put  on  a 
“Progress  in  Agriculture”  show. 

All-time  attendance  records  were 
shattered.  The  idea  centered  around  the 
progress  in  mechanizing  agriculture 
since  Edison  invented  the  electric  light 
75  years  ago.  There  was  a  churn  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  treadmill,  and  seven  makes 
of  gleaming  stainless  steel  modern  milk 
tanks.  An  old  steam  powered  engine 
with  Art  Jacobs  of  Springwater  at  the 
throttle  drove  an  old  thresher.  Nearby 
modern  threshers  picture  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place. 

Attendance  at  the  fair  in  previous 
years  was  under  30,000.  This  year  there 
were  almost  44,000  paid  admissions, 
indicating  that  people  will  come  to  see 
a  good  farm  show. 


-C'.  A  -S 
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MISS  MARJORIE  FURMAN,  right, 
of  Savannah,  N.  Y.  receives  her 
crown  as  “New  York  State  Potato 
Queen”  for  1954  from  Miss  JoAnn 
Eaton,  the  1953  queen.  Selection  was 
made  at  the  annual  field  day  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  at  Gaines¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  on  August  5. 

Miss  Furman,  17,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  Furman  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  N.  Y.,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Savannah,  N.  Y.  High  School  and  will 
enter  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  this  fall. 


Work  Started  on  Market 

Contractors  are  working  on  the  site 
of  the  new  Genesee  Valley  Regional 


Rough  Tillage  Rest? 

At  the  Gannett  Farms  field  day  this 
year  we  showed  corn  fields  with  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  tillage.  On  one 
side  of  the  lane  the  fields  were  smooth 
finished.  On  the  other  side  they  were 
planted  in  the  rough  with  two  less 
operations  before  planting.  There  is  no 
difference  than  the  eye  can  catch  in 
size  or  maturity  of  the  corn. 

Generally  it  has  been  a  bad  year  for 


•Words  Can’t  Describe  tlie  Feeling! 


IT  FEELS  great  to  be  a  county  win¬ 
ner  in  the  big  statewide  Gingerbread 
Contest  Which  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
and  the  State  Grange  are  jointly 
sponsoring  this  year.  In  fact,  in  the 
words  of  Oswego  County’s  winner,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Burrows  of  Mexico,  N.  Y., 
“Words  can’t  describe  the  feeling!” 
Every  county  champion  knows  she’s  on 
her  way  to  the  finals  this  fall  at  State 
Grange,  where  the  competition  will  be 
stiff  and  the  prizes  wonderful! 


Pictured  below  are  four  recent  county 
winners  and  here  are  the  names  of  the 
12  newest  county  champions: 


COUNTY 

i  ayuga 

Chemung 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Fulton 

Madison 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Schoharie 

Sullivan 

Tompkins 

Yates 


GRANGE 
Five  Corners 
Veteran 

Peru 

Old  Chatham 

Mayfield 

New  Woodstock 

Skaneateles 

Bristol  Valley 

Summit 

Midland 

West  Danby 

Rushville 


WINNER 

Mrs.  Florence  Robin 
Mrs.  Anson  Saunders 
Mrs.  John  IVIarcotte 
Mrs.  Helen  DeWitt 
Mrs.  M.  De  Goyler 
Mrs.  Ida  MacDamon 
Mrs.  John  Karlick 
Mrs.  Harry  Wright 
Mrs.  David  M.  Jessup 
Mrs.  Olive  Gillette 
Mrs.  David  Seamon 
Mrs.  Earle  Hobart 


We  have  received  very  interesting- 
reports  from  the  Pomona  Service  & 
Hospitality  Committee  chairmen  who 


have  charge  of  the  county  contests  and 
we  wish  we  had  space  to  print  all  of 
them.  Ontario  County  (whose  winner 
is  a  minister’s  wife,  Mrs.  Harry  Wright 
of  Bristol  Valley)  sold  all  the  ginger¬ 
bread  entries  after  the  contest  for  $8.80 
and  turned  the  money  over  to  CROP. 
Cayuga  County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Florence 
Robin  of  King  Ferry,  used  to  be  a  re¬ 
search  chemist  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  Center  in  New  York 
City,  but  nqw  lives  on  a  poultry  farm 
and  has  two  children  aged  12  and  9. 

Schoharie  County  had  a  very  excit¬ 
ing  time  at  their  contest.  Chairman 
Mrs.  Louise  Schilber,  Middleburg,  N.Y., 
wrote  us:  “A  terrific  storm  broke  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  almost  caused  a 
panic  when  hailstones  an  “Snch  in  dia¬ 
meter  began  to  fall  on  the  tin  roof.”  In 
spite  of  the  storm,  Schoharie  held  its 
contest.  The  winner,  Mrs.  David  Jes¬ 
sup,  Charlotteville,  is  a  health  teacher 
and  wife  of  Summit  Grange’s  Master. 

We’ll  be  having  more  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  county  winners,  for  there  are 
still  24  county  contests  to  be  held  be¬ 
fore  the  big  wind-up  at  State  Grange'. 


tests  and  we  do  not  claim  that  one 
year  proves  anything.  Up  to  July  14 
we  had  41  rainless  days  and  only  a 
few  showers  since.  We  thought  the 
rough  finished  fields  would  dry  out 
faster.  Apparently  they  did  not.  Next 
year  we  again  will  put  to  the  test  the 
idea  that  a  lot  of  work  fitting  the  land 
has  been  a  matter  of  tradition  rather 
than  necessity. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Soil  Conservation  District 
and  the  GLF  Soil  Building  Service,  we 
had  some  tests  of  weed  control  sprays 
and  liquid  fertilizers.  Post  emergence 
spray  with  2,4-D  did  a  better  job  of 
weed  control  than  band  spraying  at 
planting  time.  Liquid  nitrogen  applied 
with  the  plow  and  in  side-dressing  gave 
equally  good  results  as  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  applied  in  the  conventional  way. 
Apparently  anhydrous  ammonia  did  not 
do  quite  as  good  a  job.  We  don’t  know 
why,  unless  the  dry  weather  had  some 
bearing  on  this.  Next  year  we  will  use 
more  liquid  nitrogen  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  cheaper  than  the  solid  form,  as 
well  as  requiring  a  lot  less  time  and 
labor  to  apply. 

We  have  some  corn  in  72-inch  rows, 
planted  thick  and  given  the  same  per- 
acre  fertilizer  applications  as  36-inch 
rows.  We  won’t  get  the  yield,  but  there 
is  possibility  here  in  saving  a  year  in 
starting  a  pasture  seeding. 

We  had  a  bad  case  of  foot  rot  in  a 
field  of  Genesee  wheat.  Normally  we 
supposed  danger  of  foot  rot  was  when 
wheat  followed  wheat.  Field  was  in 
pasture  five  or  six  years  and  corn  last 
year.  Where  did  the  foot  rot  come 
from  ? 


Orange  .County 


Mrs.  Margaret  Burrows 

Oswego  County 


Mrs.  Ima  Gowan 

Tioga  County 


Mrs.  Pierce  Gillette 

Sullivan  County 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCR0SS 


The  "made-to-order 

bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Stiver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  pef 
bird  in  123  days — 90,87  /o 
production. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORD5 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59,  Wallingford,  ConnectieP 
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Go  Slow  With  That  "Physic”  Bottle! 


|  IHE  other  day  an  owner  told  us 
that  he  had  drenched  a  cow  with 
|  a  couple  of  pounds  of  epsom 
salts  because  she  had  suddenly 
stopped  eating  and  appeared  consti¬ 
pated.  What’s  more,  he  told  us  that 
after  we  reached  the  farm  to  do  a  post 
mortem  in  order  to  find  out  what  had 
killed  the  cow! 

When  we  opened  her  up  we  found  a 
wire  had  pierced  the  stomach  and  en¬ 
tered  her  heart.  Many  times  each  year 
we  come  across  cases  where  various 
kinds  of  “physics”  have  been  given  sick 
cattle  when  laxatives  didn’t  have  a 
chance  of  helping  them.  In  some  cases 
such  treatment  has  a  chance  of  actually 
making  them  worse.  A  few  examples 
will  show  what  we  mean. 

Once  it  was  a  high-producing  dairy 
cow  that  stopped  eating,  appeared  con¬ 
stipated,  and  started  to  dry  up.  Her 
trouble  was  finally  discovered  to  be 
acetonemia,  a  disease  requiring  treat¬ 
ment  aimed  at  increasing  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

An  apparently  constipated  cow  was 
responsible  for  the  most  badly  scared 
owner  that  we  ever  saw.  After  watch¬ 
ing  her  strain  and  try  to  pass  manure, 
he  finally  drenched  her  with  mineral 
oil,  getting  one  hand  badly  scratched 
and  smeared  with  saliva  while  doing 
the  job.  The  scare  came  when  he  found 
out  that  the  animal  had  rabies. 

A  yearling  heifer  that  showed  signs 
of  bloating  and  indigestion  was 
drenched  with  linseed  oil  by  a  cattle^ 
man  who  didn’t  recognize  her  trouble' 
as  lockjaw.  Being  unable  to  swallow, 
most  of  the  oil  went  into  the  heifer’s 
lungs  where  it  caused  gangrene  and 
pneumonia. 

Something  on  this  order  happens 
every  year  in  cows  that  have  milk 
fever  shortly  before  or  after  freshen¬ 
ing  so  that  they  need  some  kind  of 
treatment  for  raising  the  amount  of 
calcium  in  the  blood.  These  animals  are 
off  feed  and  don’t  pass  any  manure  be¬ 
cause  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
entire  digestive  tract  are  completely 
paralyzed.  Since  they  are  unable  to 
swallow,  any  medicine  that  they  are 
drenched  with  usually  goes  into  the 
lungs  instead  of  the  stomach. 

Pyelonephritis  or  kidney  infection  is 
another  trouble  that  is  often  mistaken 


for  constipation  in  cattle.  Treatment 
consists  of  using  something  to  kill  the 
germs  in  the  urinary  system  instead  of 
flushing  out  the  digestive  tract  with  a 
laxative.  There  are  troubles  other  than 
diseases  which  can  make  cattle  appear 
constipated,  too. 

Once  it  was  a  steer  that  stopped  eat¬ 
ing  and  stood  around  in  the  feed  iot 
so  it  was  thought  to  be  “bound  up.” 
However,  it  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  bladder  stones  that  prevented 
urination. 

At  another  time  it  was  a  cow  with  a 
split  and  painful  back  tooth  that  kept 
her  from  eating.  She  was  naturally  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  manure  unless  she 
ate  something. 

Every  once  in  a  while  an  apparently 
constipated  cow  is  discovered  to  be 
pregnant  and  suffering  from  a  twisted 
uterus  which  has  produced  peritonitis. 

Now  don’t  get  us  wrong,  for  cattle 
are  subject  to  constipation  and  often 
do  get  “bound  up”  with  straw  and  corn 
fodder  and  coarse  hay  and  similar  feeds 
so  they  need  some  kind  of  a  laxative. 
What  we’re  trying  to  point  out  is  the 
fact  that  it’s  sometimes  pretty  hard  to 
decide  just  when  they  need  ’em,  since 
a  large  number  of  entirely  different 
troubles  can  cause  the  same  symptoms. 
With  this  in  mind,  you’ll  probably  do 
well  to  talk  things  over  with  your  vet¬ 
erinarian  whenever  there’s  any  doubt 
about  one  of  your  ailing  animals. 

—  a. a.  — 

DRYING  OFF  HIGH 
PRODUCERS 

Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  drying  off  high  producing  cows.  The 
procedure  to  follow  is  to  cut  down 
drastically  on  feed  and  then  to  milk  as 
seldom  as  possible. 

In  other  words,  skip  a  milking,  but 
then  milk  out  completely  and  wait  as 
long  as  possible  before  milking  again. 
Good  dairymen  agree  that  as  soon  as  a 
cow  produces  less  than  20  pounds  a 
day,  you  can  discontinue  milking  and 
the  milk  will  be  re-absorbed. 

For  heavy  yearly  production  it  is 
important  to  have  the  cow  gaining  in 
weight  and  condition  the  last  few 
months  of  the  gestation  period  and  dry 
her  off  6  to  8  weeks  before  calving. 


SUMMER  boarders,  especially  the  uninvited  ones,  sometimes  are  a  problem 
for  the  rural  housewife.  It  is  surprising  with  what  precision  city  friends  and 
relatives  can  guess  when  spring  chickens  and  roasting  ears  are  ready  to  eat. 


There  are  a  number  of  things  you  can  do  to  make  the  problem  of  summer 
boarders  less  burdensome.  Of  course,  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  be  inhospitable. 
Par  from  it ! 

After  you’ve  thrown  your  arms  around  a  smiling  woman  guest,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  say,  “Susannah,  you  don’t  know  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you!  I 
didn’t  finish  my  spring  house  cleaning  this  year.  You’re  just  the  person  who 
can  help  me  paint  the  walls  and  varnish  the  linoleum. 

In  a  couple  of  days  Susannah  remembers  that  her  daughter  is  expecting  a 
baby.  Susannah  fidgets  with  a  dripping  paint  brush.  “Since  the  first  baby 
often  arrives  prematurely,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  be  with  my  little  girl  in  her 
great  hour  of  need,”  the  worried  guest  mumbles. 

That’s  the  last  of  Susannah. 

I  have  another  pretty  good  idea  for  the  hostess  when  she  is  bedding  down 
her  guests  for  the  night: 

“Polks,  there’s  something  I  want  to  warn  you  about.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
become  frightened  or  anything,  but  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  my  husband 
is  a  sleepwalker.  It  is  astonishing  how  he  can  get  up  in  his  sleep,  go  out  in  the 
kitchen  and  find  a  carving  knife.  Fortunately,  he’s  never  yet  cut  anybody.  Now, 
the  only  way  you  can  awaken  him  is  to  pour  .cold  water  on  his  head.” 

The  hostess  points  to  a  pail  of  water  beside  the  bed.  “That’s  the  reason  I 
always  have  a  pail  of  water  in  the  guest  bedroom.” 


Surest,  Easiest  Way  to 

RfeaBeautifiilCalf 


®T.  M.  for  Hydrolyzed  Whey 


There’s  nothing  like  Kaff-A  for 
developing  strong-boned, 
smooth-lined,  glossy-coated 
calves!  And  not  another  calf  in 
your  neighborhood  will  grow 
faster  than  your  calves  fed  on 
Kaff-A!  Only  this  new  milk  re¬ 
placer  has  a  well-balanced  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  milk  by-products — 
so  essential  to  healthful  “young 
life”  development!  It’s  super¬ 
charged  with  vitamins  A  and  D, 
powered  with  the  quick  energy 
of  pre-digested  milk  sugars  in 
Hidrolex,  and  fortified  with  anti¬ 
biotics!  Not  even  cow’s  milk  can 
match  the  results  that  leading 
dairymen  all  over  the  country  are 
getting  from  Kaff-A. 


Get  Cash  For  Your  Milk! 

Sell  all  your  whole  milk  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  your  calves.  You  can  make  extra 
profits  from  your  milk — and  still  have 
beautiful  calves — better  calves  than 
you've  ever  raised!  Get  new  Kaff-A  with 
Hidrolex  from  your  feed  dealer  or  milk 
hauler  today! 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Division  Offices:  Des  Moines,  la.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  ©  *'AS4 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 
To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman,  P.O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


New  York 

124,374 

New  England 

65,961 

New  Jersey 

13,412 

Name  — 

Pennsylvania 

16,135 

Other 

3,920 

TOTAL 

223,802 

Address 

(542)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Frea  Emmick,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  20  bead  of  Ayrshires,  all  ages.  Leslie  Day, 
Fly  Creek,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


ENTIRE  Milking  herd  of  25  registered  cows  —  T.B. 
accredited.  Certified  for  Bangs.  Win.  W.  Lawrence, 
1  lunter,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


BULLS  SIRED  By  Son  of  World  Champion  Cow.  If 
your  Holstein  herd  BF  average  is  low,  believe  we  can 
help.  Three  young  bulls,  almost  breeding  age,  sired 
by  Stonetown  Cornerstone,  whose  dam  made  0S5  pounds 
4.78%  BF  as  a  junior  two  year  old  and  1005  pounds 
BF  at  six  years — out  of  the  best  cows  in  our  Jierd,  with 
records  of  over  700  and  800  pounds  fat  on  2X  milking. 
Write  for  full  information  to  Clayton  Farms,  Inc., 
S.  S.  B.,  Canaan,  Corn. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE;  Registeied  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  ot 
breeding  age.  Also  Bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Ilerefords.  2  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot; 
Heifers,  Cows,  Polled  and  Horned  Bulls.  Walter  W. 
Fisk,  Wolcott,  N  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Angus  females  of  various  ages  at  today’s 
market.  J.  W.  Stiles,  R.D.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  pigs  ti  weeks,  $11.00  each.  7-8  weeks  old. 
$12.00  each.  Carefully  crated.  Slapped  bj  Railway  Ex¬ 
press.  Dailey  Stock  Farm — Lexington,  Mass.  Tel. 9-1085. 

CHESTER  WHITES  or  Berkshire  cross  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  Ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  Wo.  2-00S6. 

PUREBRED  Swine  Sale.  Durocs,  Hampshire;,'  Berk- 
shires,  Yorkshires,  ‘Chester  Whites  and  Spotted  Polands 
represented.  Many  from  most  prominent  herds  in  tire 
State.  Sept.  13th,  1:00  P.M.  in  4-H  Livestock  Building, 
State  Fair  grounds,  Syracuse.  Sponsored  by  State  Swine 
Association.  Wilcox,  Bergen  Auctioneer.  Catalogs  — 
W.  B.  Stewart,  Hunt.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  Sheep  for  Sale:  Choice 
Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Prices  reasonable. 
Chippewa  Farms,  L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  RAMS — selected  registered  rams.  Also  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling  rams 
for  sale.  Excellent  breeding.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi, 
New  York. 

CHOICE,  well  bred  registered  Hampshire  yearling  and 
two  year  old  rams  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  Stanley 
Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Plrone  Lodi,  20R. 

CORRIEDALE  rams.  King,  Walker  breeding.  Also  bred 
ewes.  Lund.  Sheffield,  Mass. 

BIG,  RUGGED,  registered,  yearling  Corriedale  Rams 
with  heavy  fleeces.  E.  H.  Bitternran  &  Son.  Akron.  N.Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3 

- ...  - - j - 

REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Tburber,  Slaterville  Road 
Ithaca.  New  York  40849 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger-.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
llclinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

FOX  TERRIERS  —  Smooths,  A.K.C.  Puppies.  Stud 
.service.  Taydor  Terriers,  10S  Comstock  Road,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies — massive  Swiss,  priced  rea¬ 
sonably— Dr.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  2099. 

REG.  Springer  Spaniel  pups — real  hunting  stock,  grand 
disposition  for  home  dog.  Springers  since  1932. 
Luettgens,  R.D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Holmdel  9-85S4. 

OLD  Fashioned  Long  Eared  black  &  tan  Fox  Hound 
puppies.  Bred  from  good  hunters.  Alexander  D. 
Kveritt,  Lafayette.  N.  J. 

GUARANTEED  Low  heeler  watch  strain  on  cattle,  live¬ 
stock.  Pups,  Scotch  English  Collie  crossed  male  2 
months,  $20.00,  female,  $15.00.  Border  Collie  from  im¬ 
ported  strain  cattle  dogs,  male  3  months,  $25.00,  female, 
$20.00.  Police  Collie  Crossed  male  3  months,  $20.00, 
female,  $10.00.  St.  Bernard  Collie  Crossed,  make  great 
companion  for  children,  male  $25.00,  female  $20.00. 
Male  or  female  ready  to  train  on  cattle.  Shepherd  Collie 
Crossed  male  10  months  old,  $50.00,  female,  same  age, 
$-35.00.  Parents  these  pups  go  long  distance,  fetch  cattle 
easy.  I  have  shipped  my  pups,  dogs  all  over  U.S.A.  fox- 
21  years.  Delivery  guaranteed,  all  duties  paid  to  U.S.A. 
Welfred  Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario. 

REGISTERED  Irish  Setter  puppies,  seven  weeks  old. 
Excellent  bunting  dogs,  show  stock  or  pets.  Reasonable 
prices.  Charles  Lueder,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  S9-F-3  T-burg. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  appi'oved  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Ilamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatcheiy. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. _ 

ZIMMER’S  Farm-Pioven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N  Y. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  ayerage  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
52S1. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden.  New  York. 


R1CHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  II. 
Rich  &  Son,  Ilobart,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guarairteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  aird 
quickly  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns; 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Red  Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
ureat  production  you’ll  want  our  Marshall's  meat  type 
Ilampshires  or  Arbor  Acres  Strain  White  Rocks.  Our 
hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have  thousands 
of  repeat  buyers.  Write  wire  or  call  today.  Marshall 
Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

VANCREST  New  Ilampshires  and  better  Sex  Littles. 
Order  now  for  late  fall  and  winter  deliveries.  If  you 
need  better  livability,  egg  size,  and  production  with 
early  maturity,  try  Vaucrest  Hamps  or  Sex  Links  this 
season.  For  information,  prices,  and  dates  write  Van- 
crest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS:  Ilarco  Strain  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Sex- 
Links.  Hubbard's  New  Ilampshires.  Eoxn-  months  to  lay¬ 
ing.  Production  hred.  Range  grown.  Large  ordei-s  de¬ 
livered.  Circular.  Lovell  Gordon.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


MEADOWBROOK  Premium  Profit  Beltsville  poults. 
Hatching  eggs.  Meadow-brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2, 
Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles.  Nebraskans.  While  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  *  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


DUCKS 


DUCKS  for  Profit  and  25  World  Famous  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $8.00.  Meadowbrook  Imperial  Pekins, 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS  (not  rabbits).  Several  young  pairs  re¬ 
lated  to  our  prize  winning  stock.  $250.00  pair;  bred 
pairs,  $375.00  pair.  1954  Prizes— New  England  Grand, 
Reserve  Champions,  Two  First,  One  Second.  Kenney’s 
Chinchilla  Ranch,  Amherst,  Mass. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  II. 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup.  Fancy  Grade.  $5.50 
per  Gal.  plus  Parcel  Post.  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Putnam, 
South  Ryegate,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE.  Shelled  pecan  halves,  $1.20  lb.  C.O.D. 
Mrs.  Fred  Smith,  2291  Kingsley,  Macon,  Georgia. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clever — New  York’s 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55:  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone 
60  lb.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00;  also  Delicious  Wildflower, 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60c  F  O.B  Plus  various  grades  for 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail 
Howland  Apiaries  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


TULIPS  —  Rainbow  collection.  10  top  size  imported 
Holland  tulip  bulbs,  $1.00  Postpaid.  Gent’s  Gardens, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKING  Farm  Manager  wants  position  with  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  35  years  of  age,  15  years  experience, 
4  children.  Best  reference.  Wm.  O’Dell,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  all  around  farmer.  New  Jersey 
area.  Separate  quarters,  four  room  bungalow.  Milk 
vegetables,  etc.  and  other  privileges.  Permanent.  One 
hundred  dollars  monthly.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Additional  income  for  wife  if  wanted.  Apply  Box 
514-OL,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


GARDENER-HOUSEKEEPER  Couple  Wanted.  Husband 
to  take  care  of  flower  and  vegetable  gardening,  care- 
taking  and  help  farmer  with  small  farm  chores.  Wife 
to  help  with  housekeeping  and  plain  cooking.  Good  pay 
and  living  quarters  to  experienced,  pleasant  couple. 
Write  full  information  regarding  experience,  age,  etc., 
to  Box  514-EN,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


WANTED— Real  estate  and  business  broker  to  become 
our  exclusive  local  associate,  all  areas  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Our  cooperative  realty  service 
assures  success.  Write  full  qualifications.  Potts  Realty 
Associates,  Inc..  lt.R.  #3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

D.H.I.A.  Supervisor  position  open  in  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  1,  1954.  For  further  information 
write:  Paul  Dunn.  Sec.,  380  Federal  Building,  Syracuse, 
New  York.  _ _ 

HELP  Wanted  on  dairy-poultry  farm.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  dependable  and  reliable  with  references.  Will 
consider  couple  to  live  in  home,  lady  to '  assist  with 
housework.  Good  wages  and  steady  work.  Box  514-TA, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Itbaca.,  New  York. 


HAY 


WIRE  Baled  Hay  for  sale.  E.  B.  Boulds.  Nicholville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  42. 

HAY  WANTED — Any  quantity,  delivered  or  we  will 
haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fred  Messling.  Jutland, 
New  Jersey,  near  Clinton. 

WANTED — 200  Tons  low  priced  bay  for  steers,  not 
fancy,  but  sound,  no  bedding  hay.  Delivered  to  Easton, 
Pa.  or  can  send  truck.  Write  Box  514-OX,  e/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New.  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Send  negative  and 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00,  25  for  $2.00,  envelopes 
included.  S  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c,  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service,  62H, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y 

FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed,  s 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin. 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  REAL  BUY  and  a  Beauty.  500  Acres,  potato,  chicken 
and  dairy  farm.  Some  of  the  best  productive  land  in 
Tioga  County.  Beautiful  S-room  brick  home.  Modern  in 
every  way.  Automatic  heat  and  hot  water.  This  land 
produces  over  500  bushels  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Normal 
planting  40  acres  with  production  20,000-30,000  bushels. 
Huge  insulated  potato  storage,  35x120.  Several  large  2- 
story  hen  houses  for  4500  layers.  Raise  your  feed,  why 
buy  it.  Huge  dairy  bam.  Normal  gross  income  $60,000- 
$S5,000  a  year.  Ill  health  forces  sale  of  this  farm.  We 
have  all  kinds.  Large  or  small,  bare  or  equipped  Let 
us  show  you  some  of  these  fine  farms.  O'Connor  Real 
Estate,  107  Oakdale  Road,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  75111- 
47630. 

FOR  SALE:  125  acre  tarm,  35  stanchion  barn,  stocked, 
machinery,  milking  machines,  cooler,  artesian  well,  16 
room  house,  school  bus.  For  further  details  write: 
Mr.  Leo  Hick,  RFD  1,  Livingston  Manor,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  or  Lease — Available  1955,  about  100  acres 

of  large  heavy  producing  hay  fields  and  fertilized  pas¬ 
tures.  Have  been  cutting  more  than  100  tons,  pasturing 
100  head.  No  house.  Box  42,  WiRimantic,  Conn. 


VILLAGE  FARM:  43  usable  acres  that  will  keep  15 
cows.  Nice  barn,  good  water.  House  has  10  rooms, 
bath,  nearly  new  furnace.  Ideal  retirement  or  part  time 
farm.  Price  $9,900.00.  Financing  can  be  arranged.  Frank 
Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Harry  Munn, 
Salesman,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


110  ACRE  Poultry  Farm  for  sale.  2  houses,  one  newly 
built,  all  modern  conveniences.  3  new  laying  houses 
and  one  new  cinder  block  brooder.  4,000  chick  capacity. 
Layer  capacity  7,000.  Largest  laying  house  equipped 
with  automatic  feeders.  Asking  $65,000.00.  Port  Jervis. 
Box  514-BP,  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y\ 


OPERATING  retail  feed  and  grain  business.  Central 
New  Jersey,  set  up  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
dairy,  pig,  livestock  feeds,  in  prosperous  agricultural 
section,  fully-equipped  mill,  and  real  estate,  highway 
location.  $25.000.00 — terms.  Free  realty  and  business 
listings  on  request.  Potts  Realty,  R.R.  # 3 ,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


TO  BUY  or  SELL  any  farm,  country  home,  land,  busi¬ 
ness  or  industrial  property,  auction  or  private  sale.  Our 
cooperative  realty  services  assure  results.  Write  for  free 
realty  and  business  listings.  Potts  Realty,  R.R.  #3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY’  Home  beautifully  located  in  N.  West  Chen¬ 
ango  Co.  148  acres,  50  acres  tractor  tillable,  98  acres 
spring  watered  pasture  with  wood  lot.  Large  cement 
basement  drive-through  barn  suitable  for  dairy  or  poul¬ 
try.  12  room  colonial-style  house  with  spring  water  and 
electricity.  School  bus  and  milk  pick-up  service.  Write 
Letta  Parslow,  Lincklaen,,  New  York. 


NEW  STROUT  Catalog.  Just  Out!  Mailed  Free!  Farms, 
homes,  auto  cts;  Businesses,  35  states,  eoast-to-eoast. 
Red  Cover.  Over  3,000  bargains  described.  World’s  Larg¬ 
est:  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

90  ACRE  Poultry  and  Grain  farm  near  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Multi-storied  housing  for  2,300  layers;  non- 
freezing  water  piped  to  pens;  large  storage  bam;  mod¬ 
ernized  lQ-room  house,  bath,  telephone,  electric  in  all 
buildings;  drilled  well;  pine  timber.  Greyhound  and 
school  buses  at  door.  Easy  terms.  Write  owner,  Harry 
Howden,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  dairy  farm  overlooking  small  lake.  Fully 
equipped.  80  milkers,  excellent  water,  alfalfa  soil.  Spa¬ 
cious  modem  buildings,  3  bouses,  one  new— never  used. 
George  Kreisei,  Weedsport,  New  Y'ork. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

sept  18  Issue . Closes  Sept.  3 

Oct.  2  Issue . . . Closes  Sept.  17 

Oct.  16  Issue . Closes  Oct.  1 

Nov.  6  Issue . Closes  Oct.  22 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers,  Vanes  Steeplejack 
service.  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pearl  St.,  Albany 
New  York. 

WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save, 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9 — $5.04;  8x12 — $7.68;  12x14 — $13.44 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton, 
New  York. 

10  ACRES  farm  equipment,  new  &  used:  40  combines. 
3  IHC  62— motor,  $550.00.  Allis  Chalmers,  $200.00  up, 
motor  &  PTO.  Massey  Harris  6  ft.,  $350.00,  7  ft.  S.p. 
new  condition,  $1,650.00,  cut  50  acres.  9  John  Deere 
11A  &  12A.  IHC  12  ft.  self-propelled,  $1,250.00.  Balers, 
40:  New  Holland  06  PTO  &  motor,  used  demonstrate 
3  IHC  45T.  $750.00  up.  55T  save  $700.00,  run  30  days. 
Case  1953,  used  18  bales  twine,  $1,350.00.  Roanoke 
Senior,  $1,200.00,  new  condition.  Turner  used  2  sea 
sons,  $1,050.00.  Case  wire-ties,  $200.00.  New  Holland; 
2*— 77  with  starter,  $1,495.00.  Wire-tie  80  with  starter 
&  hydraulic  $1,750.00.  Allis  Chalmers  Roto  Baler, 
$550.00.  Silo  fillers,  20  from  $35.00-$250.00.  Corn  bind¬ 
ers,  18  traction  &  PTO  $35.00  up.  Field  Choppers:  2 
Pa  nee,  motors  &  both  heads,  $875.00.  Massey  Harris 
with  motor  &  both  heads,  $550.00.  John  Deere  titled 
2  silos.  $750.00.  Case  with  com  head,  $095.00.  Huber 
65  II.P.  threshing  tractor  on  rubber,  $395.00.  3—31 
II. P.  power  units.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Largest  selection  new  &  used  equipment  N.  Y.  State. 

BUY  YOUR  used  Equipment  from  Casellini-Venable 
Corp. — “Your  Caterpillar  Dealer"  Backed  By  A  Bond! 
Never  Before  .  .  A  Guarantee  Like  This  .  .  .  Up  to 

$10,000  "Insurance’’  to  protect  your  used  equipment  in¬ 
vestment!  Caterpillar  D8  Tractor  2U  series  with  hy¬ 
draulic  bulldozer,  new  in  1949.  Completely  rebuilt  in 
our  shop  and  guaranteed  as  a  Bonded  Buy.  It  may 
bo  inspected  in  our  yard  in  Barre.  Northwest  Model  25 
shovel  %  yard  powered  Buda  gasoline  engine,  very  good 
condition,  reasonable.  AUis-Chalmers  I1D7  Tractor  with 
Baker  hydraulic  ,  bulldozer.  Steering  clutch  overhauled, 
new  master  clutch.  Engine  needs  overhauling  and  needs 
new  crankshaft.  Price  as  is  FOB  Barre  $1,200.00.  Os¬ 
good  %  yard  shovel  manufactured  in  1945,  Super  struc¬ 
ture  good,  crawlers  fair.  Would  make  a  good  pit  ma 
chine,  $3,000.00.  Osgood  %  yard  shovel  and  bai-khoe 
manufaetm-od  in  1947,  in  very  good  condition,  $5,500.00. 
Other  used  equipment  available.  Contact  us  for  your 
needs.  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vt.,  Phone  90. 

PRESERVE  the  quality  of  your  hay  and  grains  with 
American  Crop  Drying  Equipment.  We  specialize  in  dry¬ 
ing  equipment  for  all  size  farms  and  uses.  Dryers,  air 
fans,  drying  bins,  air  floors.  See  them  on  display  at 
the  N§w  York  State  Fair  on  the  malt  between  the 
Machinery  Building  and  -  the  4-H  Building.  Chester  I. 
Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Caterpillar  D7  Bulldozer,  Caterpillar  blade 
hydraulic  controls,  $5,000.00.  Julius  Cservak,  Hopewell 
Road,  Wappingers  Falls.  N  Y  Phone  Wappingers  Falls 
770-J-3. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation  wide  reputation 
for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple,  Rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  ex¬ 
clusive  heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  feu- 
trade  ins  of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate 
before  you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete  Silo 
Line.  Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no 
salesmen  will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold.  Rome, 
New  York. 

LATHE — Hendey  Tool  Room,  12x5  Q.C.  Gears,  Geared 
head.  3  H.P.  3  PI1  motor.  Taper  attachment.  Reversing 
switch.  Push  button  start.  Face  plate,  collets  and 
4-jaw  chuck.  Price  $650.00;  Helinda  Kennels.  Reg.. 
113L  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


DEW  ALT  Radial  Saw,  12  inch,  3  II.P.  3  Ph  B.B. 
Motor.  Price  $275.00.  Helinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131 
Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farquath  45  in.  cider  press  complete, 
cheap.  H.  R.  Gansy,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR — -Oliver  77  Diesel,  like  new.  Also  New  Idea 
two  row  corn  picker.  Paul  Schaeffer,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


ACETYLENE  Welding  Outfits.  New  $49.00,  used  $29.00; 
Arewelders  $49.50.  Eagle  Welding,  Dept.  71,  50S5 
Broadway,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 


MILKING  parlor  equipment — bulk  tank  cooler — pipe  line 
milker — feeders.  George  Kreisei,  Weedsport,  New  Y’ork. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


WOOLENS  By  The  Yard  only  $1.90  a  yard.  56  inches 
wide.  Store  price  up  to  $5.00  a  yard.  Good  for  coats 
and  other  garments  and  rugs.  Colors  are  wine,  cocoa, 
green,  rust,  cinnamon,  American  Beauty,  gray,  tan. 
Special  price  for  black,  $1.40  a  yard.  Free  samples, 
l’ostage  is  extra.  Write  to:  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm 
&  Orange  Sts.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  WOOLENS:  Hit  and  Miss,  a  mixture  of  different 
colors.  All  wool,  good  for  braiding  only,  no  samples,  50 
cents  lb.  Minimum  order  $3.00.  No  C.O.D.,  add  postage 
too.  Everybody  who  has  had  these  love  them  and  ask 
for  more.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.. 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  STRIPS  Hooking  and  Braiding,  all  wool,  pre- 
shrunk,  selvedges  that  are  perfect  for  hooking.  These 
are  from  the  cutting  rooms  and  are  fine  cloths,  not 
cheap  heavy  melton.  Send  for  free  samples.  You  only 
get  colors  wanted,  not  a  mixture  of  undesirable  fab¬ 
rics.  We  service  the  best  teachers.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Dark  colors,  75c 
a  pound,  light  colors,  $1.00  a  pound,  nudes  and  beiges, 
excellent  for  dyeing  and  backgrounds.  $1.25  a  pound. 
Postage  is  extra,  Connecticut  people  must  add  sales  taw 
When  near  our  factory,  come  in  and  see  garments  made. 
We  have  a  salesroom  where  you  can  save  a  lot  ol 
money.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.,  Ne® 
Haven  10,  Conn. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**  Sare 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1-09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  wort 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  425  Broad  Ave., 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  4, 


By  J.  F.  “Doe”  ROBERTS 


DHE  big  subject  of  controversy, 
interest  and  pocketbook  discus¬ 
sions  among  Northeast  farmers 
as  well  as  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  hamlets  today  is  milk,  its  price, 
distribution  and  availability.  If  you  are 
not  interested  in  this  subject,  this  time, 
anyway,  just  pass  up  ‘Down  The  Alley.’ 

1.  Only  48.5%  of  the  milk  we  pro¬ 
duced  in  July  was  used  by  folks  as  fluid 
milk.  Do  you  know  of  any  family  off  a 
dairy  farm  that  uses  all  the  milk  it 
wants?  Price,  distribution  or  availabili¬ 
ty  can  be  the  only  answer.  Everyone 
knows  milk  is  wholesome,  pure  and 
healthful. 

2.  While  milk  at  present  retail  prices 
is  the  most  economical  food  buy,  still 
dairymen  get  only  from  7%  to  9  cents 
a  quart.  The  dairyman  certainly  is 
selling  it  cheap  enough. 

3.  Why  the  spread?  The  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  or  the  rule  of  open 
competition  by  which  this  country  pro¬ 
gresses,  has  not  been  allowed  to  func¬ 
tion  completely,  especially  in  the  small¬ 
er  market. 

4.  How  has  milk  been  surrounded  by 
restrictive  authority?  Many  years  ago 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

ft 

BANQUET  RoU  Table  Paper  for  Church  -  and  Grange 
suppers.  Write  foi  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  ShaftsBur*  Vermont. 


XMAS  Ribbon  Remnants,  also  pastels.  90-100  yards 
each,  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire, 


FREE — Big  New  Wholesale  Catalog!  Up  to  50%  saving 
for  you,  family,  friends  on  nationally-known  gifts, 
mdse.,  hosiery,  appliances,  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money 
selling  part  time!  Write  Today.  Evergreen  Studios,  Box 
S46-C,  Chicago  42,  Ill. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  save.  Send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee. 
Dept.  506,  22  West  21st  Street.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — Old  car  built  before  1920  —  for  hobby. 
C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn¬ 
ished  on  request,  without  obligation.  John  Randolph, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1,  D.  C.  » 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular 
llerlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel 
Route  4,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20’x4S’  with  windows.  Excellent 
chicken  coop,  bam,  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
Without  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
Rrst  150  miles.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 


CALLING  All  Americans — Read  the  "The  Red  Cancer,” 
t>  weekly  printed  lectures  on  Communism.  Know  what  it 
really  is.  Be  able  to  discuss  it  intelligently.  Don’t 
"ait,  send  for  yours  today!  Only  $2.00  for  all  six,  to: 
Anthony  Major,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


GOOD  CIDER  press  and  store  —  station,  live  town. 
Arthur  XIarsehner,  Roulette,  Pa. 


GENERATOR  —  Gasoline,  10  KW— SP— 60  cycle— 110 
,  220  volts.  Government  surplus.  $800.00.  Thomson’s 
Surplus,  Newington,  Conn.  Mohawk  6-4711. 

i'REE — Glossy  Photo  of  Northland  Novelties.  They’re 
"Ira!  tor  gifts  and  home.  Proven  money  makers  for  you 
‘■’hurch  group.  Northland  Products,  Star  Route, 
1-82' AA,  Rockland,  Maine. 

^OUR  Photograph  reproduced  on  160  Beautiful  Christ - 
mas  Cards  $10.50  up.  Bargains  $4.50.  Samples  free. 
Brown’s,  230  Bryant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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milk  sold  with  little  regulation;  it  was 
not  clean  and  wholesome.  Health  pro¬ 
visions  and  regulation  laws  were  passed 
as  a  necessity.  They  are  still  better  to¬ 
day  and  should  be  kept  on  our  law 
books.  Every  dairyman  today  is  obey¬ 
ing  these  rules.  They  are  rigidly  en¬ 
forced. 

(Editor’s  Note:  I  agree  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  should  be  kept  but  they  do  help 
increase  costs.) 

5.  Why  don’t  you  or  I  get  into  the 
milk  distribution  business?  Because 
laws  have  been  passed  making  it  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  you  or  me  to  get 
a  license  to  distribute  milk  in  upstate 
cities  or  villages  in  any  way  or  form, 
no  matter  if  we  have  met  every  health 
regulation  requirement  and  more. 

6.  Why  can’t  I  or  anyone  else  get  a 
license  if  I  meet  health  requirements  as 
in  any  other  American  business?  Be¬ 
cause  Section  258C  of  the  New  York 
State  Marketing  Law  gives  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 
say  whether  you  get  a  license  or  not. 

7.  How  can  he  judge  fairly  and  equi¬ 
tably  such  a  responsibility?  You  guess. 
But  he  does  send  out  assistant  com¬ 
missioners  and  hearing  judges  to  hold 
open  hearings  on  applications  received 
if  applicant  passes  health  regulations. 

8.  Then  what  happens  at  the  local 
hearings?  Just  as  could  be  expected, 
they  are  attended  by  local  dealers 
who  do  not  want  competition,  and  un¬ 


fortunately  by  dairymen  who  are  sell¬ 
ing  these  dealers  their  milk. 

9.  So  what  happens?  Of  course  ev¬ 
ery  good  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
gets  mostly  unfavorable  reports  from 
his  men  and  so,  mostly,  applications 
arc  turned  down.  Or,  as  happened  re¬ 
cently  in  our  county,  the  applicant  for 
a  license  gives  up  in  disgust. 

Here  is  an  interesting  case.  A  Mr. 
DeWitt,  a  local  farm  boy,  successful  in 
the  busmens  yvorld  decided  he  could  sell 
milk  here  in  vending  machines  at  10 
cents  a  pint  from  his  farms  and  make 
approximately  5  cents  a  quart  more  on 
it  than  he  was  getting.  He  could  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  a  surplus 
product,  thus  increase  the  milk  drink¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  people  and  benefit  not 
only  himself  but  dairymen  and  dealers 
of  the  whole  community. 

After  delays,'  the  hearing  was  called 
for  Buffalo  July  29th  of  this  year.  It 
was  attended  by  8  dealers  and  49  dairy¬ 
men  from  this  section.  Now  imagine 
this  business  man  sitting  in  on  this 
hearing  and  listening  to  a  State  offi¬ 
cial  questioning  an  old  “dealer”  as  to 
the  “need”  for  better  milk  distribution 
in  this  area,  and  asking  him  if  he 
would  have  some  unemployment  of  de¬ 
liverymen  and  handlers  with  milk  dis¬ 
tribution  changes,  etc.,  etc.,  until  this 
applicant  for  a  license  gave  up  in  dis¬ 
gust  and  despair  and  walked  out. 

Because  you  may  think  this  an  idle 
whim,  I  would  like  you  to  read  what 


At  the  New  York  State  Fair,  the  horse  pulling  contests  are  scheduled  for  10:00  A.M. 
Tuesday,  and  10:00  A.M.  and  1:00  P.M.  Wednesday. 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  September  18  to  26,  there  will  be  both  horse 
pulling  and  ox  pulling  contests.  These  contests  draw  big  crowds  including  farm  people 
and  city  visitors. 


BUYING  FOUNDATION  STOCK 


BUYING  an  animal,  either  a  bull  or  a 
cow  to  be  used  for  foundation  stock, 
presents  many  problems. 

In  some  cases  a  seller  is  inclined  to 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  some 
high  producer  in  the  pedigree  several 
generations  back.  Study  of  pedigrees  is 
extremely  important  in  buying  founda¬ 
tion  stock  if  they  are  correctly  used. 
For  example,  the  average  production  of 
close  relatives  is  the  important  point 
rather  than  the  production  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  several  generations  back.  A 
pedigree  which  gives  the  production  of 
all  near  female  relatives  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  pedigree  which  gives  a 
production  record  of  only  a  few,  for  in 
that  case  the  highest  producers  are- al¬ 
ways  chosen. 

The  surest  purchase,  of  course,  is  a 
bull  or  cow  that  is  old  enough  to  have 
records — in  the  case  .of  a  cow,  milk 
production  records;  in  the  case  of  a 
bull,  records  of  all  daughters.  Such  ani¬ 
mals,  of  course,  are  high  priced,  so  a 
buyer  often  uses  various  means  to  be 
as  sure  as  he  can  of  buying  a  young- 
animal  which  will  satisfy  him  when  it 
gets  older.  In  the  case  of  bulls,  a  young 
full  brother  to  an  older  bull  with  a  good 
record  is  likely,  but  not  certain,  to  be 


as  good  as  the  brother.  Full  brothers 
tend  to  be  similar  but  they  also  vary 
because  each  is  a  product  of  one  sperm 
cell  and  one  egg  cell. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  using  pedi¬ 
grees  as  the  basis  for  buying  animals. 
I  never  will  forget  a  story  by  Ed  Har¬ 
rison  about  a  breeder  who  wanted  to 
buy  a  young  bull.  The  prospective  buy¬ 
er  mentioned  all  of  the  good  traits  in 
the  book  and  he  wanted  the  young  bull 
to  have  all  those  traits. 

Then  Ed  asked  how  much  he  wanted 
to  pay  and  he  said,  “$100.”  Ed’s  reply  to 
that  was,  “If  I  could  find  a  bull  with 
all  those  characteristics  I  would  will¬ 
ingly  pay  $1,000.”  And  that  was  in  the 
days  when  a  dollar  was  worth  a  dollar! 

—H.L.C. 


—  A.  A.  — 


Dean  William  I.  Myers  of  Cornell, 
Chairman  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  had 
to  say  about  this  subject  recently. 

“Retail  milk  distribution  can  and 
should  be  improved,”  then  he  gave  five 
condensed  points: 

“1.  Lower  prices  to  consumers  w’ho 
want  to  pay  ‘cash  and  carry.’ 

2.  Quantity  discounts  on  bulk  pack¬ 
ages. 

3.  Greater  use  of  vending  machines 
to  make  milk  available  to  more  people. 

4.  Marketing  of  milk  of  low,  medium 
and  high  fat  content  at  varying  prices. 

5.  Planned  programs  of  consumer 
education,  advertisement  and  market¬ 
ing.” 

You  cannot  do  any  of  these  things 
without  real  free  American  competi¬ 
tion,  new  and  old,  challenging  each 
other  the  same  as  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  “Nough-sed.” 


A  nail  driven  through  a  cork  is  a 
better  hook  for  work  clothes  than  a 
nail  alone.  The  cork  protects  the 
clothes  from  tears. 


-  ANNOUNCING  - 

Complete  Hereford 
DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  September  25,  1954 
10  A.M.  DST 

FOX  CHASE  FARMS,  Montrose,  Pa. 

(On  Pa.  Rt.  29,  1  mile  N.  of  Montrose) 

100— Registered  Herefords— 1 00 

Featuring  Herd  Sires:  FF  Triumphant  11,  WF 
Commander,  and  Fox  Chase  Larry 

For  complete  catalog  address: 

Zogg  Hereford  Sale  Service 
4  James  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Complete  line  of  John  Deere  Machinery  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

-  FARM  AT  AUCTION  - 

528  acre  beef  cattle  farm  for  sale  at  private 
treaty,  will  be  offered  at  auction  if  not  sold 
prior  to  sale  date. 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Cortland,  New  York 

Paul  J.  Neff,  Owner 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

‘TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH:  360  GPH  75’  high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  14.  New  Jersey 


Profits  From  Steel 


Each  year  more  and  more  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  make  extra  profits 
from  steel — the  steel  in  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silo.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Silver  Shield  makes 
quality  silage  with  a  minimum  of 
spoilage,  the  farmers  get  the 
maximum  return  from  their  crops. 
This  extra  profit  is  available  to 
you  —  when  you  buy  a  Silver 
Shield. 

In  the  Silver  Shield — a  leader 
in  making  silage  for  the  past  40 
years  —  you  get  great  strength, 
Tittle  maintenance,  and  long  life. 
It’s  airtight  —  Moisture  Proof. 
Wind  and  Fire  Proof.  Easy  to 
fill  and  empty.  We  erect.  Order 
yours  now  for  best  results. 

FOR  BETTER  SILAGE 


Better 


Buy 

Universal 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Storage  Facilities  For  Farm  &  Industry 
SOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  t. 

.Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


450  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CAEVES  450 
Available  for  Oct. -Nov.  Delivery 
Visit  our  farms  this  summer  and  see  our  beef  cattle  operation. 

ZENDA  FARMS  —  1000  ISLANDS  —  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Rhone  218 


(544)  24 
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ET  your  freezer  cap¬ 
ture  the  luscious  flavor 
of  those  plump,  juicy 
grapes  that  will  soon 
be  hanging  in  purple 
bunches  from  every 
vine!  Instead  of  crowd¬ 
ing  all  of  your  grape 
preserving  into  a  few  hot  afternoons 
while  the  fruit  is  in  season,  why  not 
freeze  grape  juice,  pulp,  and  puree 
now,  and  then  next  winter  make  them 
into  really  flavor-fresh  grape  products 
a  little  at  a  time  as  needed  ?  It’s  easier, 
and  their  flavor  is  superior  to  jams  and 
jellies  made  during  the  season  and 
stored  for  several  months. 


You’ll  want  to  freeze  grape  juice  to 
make  into  jelly;  grape  pulp  for  grape 
conserve,  and  grape  puree  for  grape 
butter.  Here  are  directions  both  for 
freezing  the  fresh  grapes  and  for  the 
end  products  you’ll  make  later: 


5.  Combine  pulp  and  skins;  put  in 
freezing  containers  and  freeze. 

Yield:  about  4  cups. 

To  Make  the  Grape  Conserve 

1.  When  you  are  ready  to  make  your 
grape  conserve,  add  2  cups  coarsely 
chopped  nut  meats,  2  cups  raisins,  and 
7  cups  of  sugar  to  about  4  cups  of  the 
thawed  grape  pulp. 

2.  Divide  this  mixture  into  2  equal 


LOLA  DUDGEON 

Even  if  you  haven't  a  freezer, 
you  can  use  these  tested  recipes 
by  Cornell  food  specialist  Lola 
Dudgeon  for  grape  jelly,  con¬ 
serve,  butter,  and  the  new  un¬ 
cooked  grape  spread. 


GRAPE  JELLY 

To  Freeze  Grape  Juice 

1.  Remove  grapes  from  stems;  wash 
and  measure  3  quarts  of  the  fruit  into 
a  large  saucepan. 

2.  Crush  the  grapes  and  add  %  cup 
water.  Cover  kettle  and  bring  fruit  to 
boil.  Continue  boiling  for  15  minutes. 

3.  Pour  the  cooked  fruit  into  a  wet 
bag  made  of  2  thicknesses  of  cheese¬ 
cloth. 

4.  Squeeze  out  all  the  juice;  strain 
this  juice,  without  squeezing,  through 
wet  bag  made  of  4  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth  or  a  muslin  bag. 

5.  Pour  the  extracted  juice  _  into 
freezer  containers  and  freeze.  Yield:  4 
cups. 

To  Make  Grape  Jelly 

1.  When  ready  to  make  your  jelly, 
thaw  the  quantity  of  frozen  juice  that 
you  wish  to  make  into  jelly.  4  cups 
of  frozen  grape  juice  will  make  6  to  7 
glasses  of  jelly. 

2.  Pour  off  the  juice  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  sediment,  and  measure  juice 
into  large  saucepan. 

3.  For  each  cup  of  juice  add  %  cup 
to  1  cup  of  sugar.  Heat  juice  and  sugar 
slowly,  stirring  until  all  the  sugar  is 
dissolved. 

4.  Let  mixture  boil  until  juice  forms 
drops  which  run  together  or  sheet  from 
spoon. 

5.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  skim 
the  jelly  if  there  is  a  foam. 

6.  Pour  the  jelly  into  hot  glasses.  If 
to  be  used  within  a  few  days,  put  cov¬ 
ers  on  the  jars.  If  you  plan  to  hold  it  a 
few  weeks,  pour  a  thin  layer  of  paraf¬ 
fin  on  the  jelly  as  soon  as  it  is  poured 
in  the  glass.  After  it  is  cold,  add  an¬ 
other  layer  of  paraffin.  Store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

GRAPE  CONSERVE 

The  freezing  of  cooked  grape  pulp 
for  grape  conserve  keeps  the  same 
fresh  flavor  of  the  grapes  as  the  frozen 
juice.  What  a  treat  to  have  this  flavor¬ 
ful  spread  for  holiday  meals!  Or,  if  you 
like,  make  grape  conserve  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts;  your  friends  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  with  a  glass  of  this  conserve: 

To  Freeze  the  Grape  Pulp 

1.  From  7  cups  of  stemmed  grapes, 
slip  off  the  skins  and  save  them. 

2.  Cook  the  pulp  10  minutes,  crush¬ 
ing  the  grapes  as  they  cook. 

3.  Remove  the  seeds  from  the  pulp  by 
putting  through  a  sieve. 

4.  In  another  saucepan  cook  the  skins 
until  tender  (about  5  minutes). 


parts  to  cook;  heat  it  slowly  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  stirring  constantly. 

3.  Bring  the  mixture  to  a  boil  and 
boil  rapidly  until  thick,  about  20 
minutes. 

4.  Pour  the  conserve  into  hot  jelly 
glasses.  Those  for  immediate  use  need 
only  a  cover  on  the  container.  For  those 
that  will  be  kept  a  few  weeks,  pour  on 
a  thin  layer  of  paraffin  immediately; 
when  it  is  cold,  add  more  paraffin. 
Store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Yield:  8  half¬ 
pints. 

GRAPE  BUTTER 

Freezing-  freshly  made  grape  puree 
is  another  way  to  preserve  the  precious 
flavor  of  grapes.  Then  later  make  it 
into  grape  butter: 

To  Freeze  Grape  Puree 

Wash  and  stem  3  to  4  quarts  of 
grapes,  discarding  spoiled  ones.  Slight¬ 
ly  crush  them  and  cook  only  until  soft. 
Put  the  cooked  grapes  through  a  sieve 
or  colander  to  remove  skins  and  seeds. 
Pour  the  puree  into  freezing  containers 
and  freeze.  Yield:  about  4  cups. 

To  Make  Grape  Butter 

1.  Measure  4  cups  of  thawed  grape 
puree  into  a  4-quart  saucepan,  add  3 
cups  sugar  and  heat  slowly  until  sugar 
is  dissolved;  then  cook  the  mixture 
rapidly  until  thick.  CAUTION!  Stir  the 
mixture  constantly;  it  scorches  easily. 

2.  Remove  the  pan  from  the;  heat  and 
skim  the  butter  if  there  is  any  foam. 

3.  Pour  the  butter  into  hot  jars  or 


jelly  glasses.  Those  for  immediate  use 
need  only  a  cover  on  the  container. 
Otherwise,  pour  on  a  thin  layer  of 
paraffin  immediately,  and  when  it  is 
cold  add  more  paraffin.  Store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Yield:  4  half-pints. 

"UNCOOKED"  FRUIT  SPREADS 

Have  you  tried  making  the  new  “un¬ 
cooked”  jams  and  jellies  like  those 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Cor¬ 
nell  Farm  and  Home  Week?  That  ex¬ 
hibit  excited  a  lot  of  interest  and 
brought  in  more  than  3,000  requests 
from  homemakers  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  recipes.  While  these  uncooked 
fruit  spreads  are  somewhat  different  in 
texture  from  cooked  jams  and  jellies, 
they  have  many  advantages: 

1.  They  are  tastier.  The  fruit  is  not 
cooked  and  you  have  the  fresh  fruit 
flavor. 

2.  They  take  less  time  to  make.  Com¬ 
mercial  pectin  and  sugar  are  added  to 
the  fruit  pulp  or  juice  and  in  short 
order,  with  the  aid  of  your  electric  mix¬ 
er,  you  have  a  delicious  fruit  spread. 

3.  There’s  no  guess  work  in  making 
them  because  the  amount  of  pectin  is 
specific,  and  as  they  are  not  cooked 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
done  stage. 

4.  They  can  be  made  at  any  time  of 
the  year  from  frozen  fruits  and  fruit 
concentrates  (either  from  your  own 
freezer  or  the  grocery  store),  or  from 
fresh  fruits  in  season.  You  make  up  a 


small  amount  as  needed,  and  keep  it  in 
your  refrigerator  (or  it  can  be  stored 
in  your  freezer  if  you  want  to  keep  it 
longer  than  a  couple  of  weeks).  Re¬ 
member  that  these  spreads  are  not 
cooked,  so  must  be  refrigerated  or 
stored  in  freezer. 

5.  These  uncooked  spreads  are  de¬ 
licious  on  bread  or  hot  biscuits.  They 
make  excellent  ice  cream  sundaes,  or 
a  tasty  topping  for  baked  custard,  cot¬ 
tage  pudding,  and  cake. 

Specific  recipes  have  been  worked  out 
for  a  few  fruits —  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  cherries,  and  frozen  orange 
and  grape  juice  concentrates.  You  can 
try  the  “Uncooked  Grape  Spread”  right 
now,  using  homemade  or  commercial 
grape  juice,  canned  or  frozen.  Or  you 
can  freeze  grape  juice  now  and  make 
your  grape  spread  later.  Here  are  di¬ 
rections  : 

UNCOOKED  GRAPE  SPREAD 

The  Homemade  Grape  Juice 

Remove  grapes  from  stems.  Crush 
grapes  and  add  %  cup  hot  water  for 
each  quart  of  fruit.  Heat  grapes  to 
180°F.  Do  not  allow  to  boil.  Strain 
while  hot  through  2  thicknesses  of  wet 
cheese  cloth.  Allow  juice  to  cool.  Pour 
into  freezer  containers  and  freeze. 

(Note:  If  you  wish  to  can  the  juice, 
put  it  into  hot  jars,  seal  and  process  in 
boiling  water  bath  for  20  min.  at  180° 

F.  The  frozen  juice,  however,  will  have 
a  superior  flavor.) 

The  Spread 

When  ready  to  make  your  grape 
spread,  proceed  as  follows  and  use  your  j 
electric  mixer:  ! 

1.  Add  slowly  %  cup  powdered  pec¬ 
tin  to  1%  cups  thawed  grape  juice, 
beating  constantly  with  an  electric  j 
beater.  (If  you  use  a  commercial  6- 
ounce  can  of  frozen  grape  concentrate, 
add  the  pectin  to  2  cups  cold  water.)  j 

2.  Allow  the  pectin-juice  (or  pectin-  1 

water)  mixture  to  stand  for  45  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  occasionally.  j 

3.  To  1  cup  of  thawed  grape  juice 
(or  one  6-ounce  can  commercial  grape  ( 
concentrate)  add  1%  cups  sugar.  Mix 
well  with  electric  mixer.  All  the  sugar 
will  not  dissolve. 

4.  To  the  dissolved  pectin  add  glowly 
2  cups  sugar,  beating  with  electric  mix¬ 
er  until  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Com¬ 
bine  the  juice-sugar  mixture  with  this 
mixture  and  continue  beating  until  all  j 
the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

5.  Put  the  mixture  into  sterilized  jelly  j 
glasses  or  freezer  containers,  cover  and  I 
let  stand  at  room  temperature  24  hours.  1 

6.  Store  in  refrigerator  for  immediate  j 
use.  Put  in  freezer  if  you  wish  to  keep 

it  longer  than  2  weeks.  Yield:  8  or  9 
jelly  glasses. 


IDLE  HOUlt 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

There  were  so  many  things  we  might  have  done: 
Cleaned  out  the  spring,  set  milk  pails  out  to  dry; 

But  instead  we  ran  laughing  to  meet  the  summer  sun. 
Lay  in  the  field  under  an  indigo  sky 
And  talked  the  noon  away.  It's  strange,  but  all 
That  season  has  escaped  me  save  the  hour 
Wasted  beneath  a  tree  beside  a  wall 
Whose  cranny  held  a  frail  and  fearless  flower 
That  looked  at  us  with  blue  eyes.  Nothing  more 
Happened  that  day,  but  when  we  had  returned. 
Sunlight  was  fairer  than  sunlight  on  the  floor; 

The  flame  of  June  itself  glowed  there,  and  burned. 
And  in  our  hearts  was  caug.ht  the  immortal  note 
That  will  live  forever,  golden  in  the  throat. 
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Needlework  For  Now 


Directions  for  Ordering 
Needlework  Patterns 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  1st  class  mailing.  Send  an  addi¬ 
tional  TWENTY  CENTS  for  Needle- 
craft  Catalog. 


Me 


728.  Rick-rack  jewelry— so  easy  to 
make!  Use  rhinestones,  pearls  in  center. 
Have  a  matching  necklace,  earrings.  All 
directions  included.  25  cents. 


7031.  Th  is  apron  is  easy  to  sew— jiffy 
embroidery,  too!  Use  scraps.  Make  two— 
a  bib  apron  for  cooking,  a  half-apron  for 
serving.  Pattern  pieces,  embroidery  trans¬ 
fers.  25  cents. 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  RED,  BLUE,  GREEN 


7067.  Crochet  this  heirloom  tablecloth 
in  pineapple  design  and  plain  mesh!  The 
pattern  is  easy  to  memorize.  Cloth,  64 
inches  square  in  heavy  4-ply  cotton.  Easy 
crochet  directions.  25  cents. 

7173.  Use  remnants  of  checks  or  plaid 
and  plain  for  this  crisp  school  dress.  Easy 
to  sew  and  embroider.  Children's  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10.  Pattern  parts,  embroidery 


transfer.  STATE  SIZE.  25  cents. 

7039.  Add  Early-American  motifs  with 
a  stroke  of  your  iron  ...  in  gay  combina- 
tio.n  of  green,  blue,  red!  No  embroidery. 
Washable.  Transfer  of  ten  IRON-ON  de¬ 
signs:  six,  3x4 '/4  to  4'/2x43A;  four,  2x3!/2 
inches.  25  cents. 

i 

Have  you  correctly  addressed  your 
order  for  these  needlework  pat¬ 
terns?  See  box  at  top  of  page. 


has  TWO  heatmakers  working  together  on  ONE  fire 
to  heat  every  room  in  your  home! 


HEATMAKER  No.  1 


HEATING 

AREA 

than  ordinary 
healers 


EQUAIS) 


PLUS  HEATMAKER  No.  2  4 

The  powered-air,  inner  heat 
tubes.  Room  air  is  forced 
through  the  heart  of  the  hot¬ 
test  fire . . .  and  poured  over 
your  floors. 


..A  f  -M  if:  % 

jVcatl+ty 

QUICKLY  GETS  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  COLD  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


Siegler  is  not  a  space  heater  that 
wastes  heat  forcing  you  to  live  in  one 
or  two  rooms  with  cold  floors. 

Siegler  is  not  a  central  heating  plant 
with  expensive  installations! 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary 
method  of  WARM  FLOOR 
HEATING  in  every  room! 

BUT  WITHOUT  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS  I 

SIEGLER  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  WITH 
THE  FUEL  IT  SAVES. 


But  ORDINARY  HEATERS  cannot  and  do  not  give  you 
warm  floor  heating  in  every  room  because  they  waste 
heat  up  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceilings. 


B  N0 
■  INNER 

’/:  HEAT 

;tubes 


DRAFTY  COLD  FLOORS 


AND  LOOK -don't  let  BTU  Ratings  confuse  you! 

There  is  BTU  INPUT  .  .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT, 
but  what  keeps  your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT 
.  .  .  the  working  BTU’s  that  heat  your  home!  In 
BTU  USEPUT  Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM  ALL! 

A  50,000  BTU  Siegler  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT 
than  much  higher  rated  ordinary  heaters.  A  75,000 
BTU  Siegler  furnace-volume  heater  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  central  heating  plant. 

MONEY.  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Ask  your  dealor  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION — for  full  information  writo  SIEGLER — Contralto,  III. 


OIL  furnace  HEATER 


THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
INNER  HEAT  TUBES 


JUST  LIKE  A  FURNACE...  BUT  WITHOUT  ALL  THE 
COSTLY  DIRT  COLLECTING  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS 


AUTOMATIC 


Save  More  ^ 


Clean- looking.  Cream -white 

ENAMEL  LINING 

gives 

Extra  Protection! 
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GRANDMA’S 


OLD  FASHIONED  MOLASSES 


Alw^-Sweer- 

Never.  Bitter 


Send  for  FREE  RECIPE  FOLDER — American  Molasses 
Company,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA-9 


GRANDMA’S  MOLASSES  CONTEST  PRIZES 
TO  EACH  OF  10  STATE  WINNERS: 

24  12-oz  jars  of  Grandma’s  Unsulphured  Molasses 
plus  a  25-lb.  sack  of  Sucrest  Sugar. 

TO  EACH  OF  53  POMONA  WINNERS: 

A  24-oz.  jar  of  Grandma’s  Unsulphured  Molasses 
plus  a  5-lb.  sack  of  Sucrest  Sugar. 


Grandma's  Molasses 
makes  qlorious  qinqerbread 

Grandma’s  Molasses  makes  the  difference  between 
good  gingerbread  and  glorious  gingerbread!  Try 
Grandma’s  in  your  favorite  recipe  and  see  for 
yourself.  Grandma’s  is  real  old  fashioned 
molasses,  always  sweet— never  bitter. 

It  is  the  only  nationally  sold 
brand  that  does  hot  con¬ 
tain  sulphur  dioxide 
or  any  preservative. 
Grandma’s  extra  sugar 
. . .  more  sweetness 
without  bitterness 
...  is  the  secret  of 
baking  success.  Try  it! 


MORE  FOR  YOU 
with  a 

LAND  BANK 
LOAN 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  A-65,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain. of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  13  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Frank  H  Pavek,  R.  2,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y .,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


rtecv  ciftd  Swt&it 


2185 
2  -  8 


2210.  In  a  wide  range  of  larger  sizes, 
this  smart  home  frock  favorite  is  so 
easy  to  make  and  so  comfortable  that 
you’ll  live  in  and  love  it.  Sizes  12  to  44. 
Size  18:  4  yds.  35-in.  or  3  y2  yds.  39-in. 
with  114  yds.  of  braid  trim. 

21  67.  Jumper  and  blouse  prove  to  be 
a  new  top  team-up.  Use  textured  cot¬ 
tons  as  well  as  woolens,  sculptured 
faille  or  velveteen.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size 
16:  Blouse,  214  yds.  35-in.  Jumper,  2% 
yds.  54-in. 

2185.  Dress  and  panties  in  sizes  2  to 
8  are  perfect  for  cottons  and  take  such 
a  small  amount  of  fabric.  Size  4 :  Dress 
and  panties,  2%  yds.  35-in. 

2995.  This  suspender  dress  and  puff 
or  long-sleeved  blduse  is  perfect  for 
school-girls.  Sizes  are  4  to  12.  Size  8: 


Suspender  dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Blouse, 
1%  yds.  35-in. 

2173.  Two-piece  dress  has  short  or 
three-quarter  sleeves;  sweetheart  or 
collared  neckline,  easy  four-gore  skirt. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size,  16  in  the  version 
shown  above  takes  314  yds.  54-in. 
material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our  new 
FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  which  illu¬ 
strates,  in  color,  scores  of  attractive  pat¬ 
tern  designs.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York.  If  you  want 
patterns  by  first  class  mail,  add  5  cents 
for  each  pattern. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


FOOD  IDEAS:  For  your  Labor  Day 
picnic,  arrange  alternate  layers  of  can¬ 
ned  baked  beans  and  chopped  cooked 
ham  seasoned  to  your  taste  in  a  bean 
pot  or  casserole,  and  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  until  well  heated  through. 

Don’t  forget  some  of  these  tasty 
tomato  dishes  while  the  season  is  on: 
Fried  tomato  slices  with  cream  gravy; 
stuffed  baked  tomatoes;  broiled  toma¬ 
toes;  fried  green  tomatoes.  For  extra 
flavQr  on  broiled  and  baked  tomatoes, 
sprinkle  with  basil  or  your  favorite 
herb  combination.’ 

Busy  day  idea  is  a  Make-Your-Own 
Sandwich  Meal:  one  platter  with  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  sliced  cheese,  cold  cuts, 
white,  rye,  and  whole  wheat  bread;  and 
another  platter  with  butter,  mustard, 
relish,  sliced  dills,  lettuce,  mayonnaise, 
chili  sauce. 

*  *  * 

COOKING  TIPS:  For  fluffy  rice,  use 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  for  *  each 
quart  of  cooking  water. 

Have  you  tried  the  meringue  method 
of  making  Sponge  Cake?  Beat  y2  of 
the  sugar  called  for  into  the  egg  white, 


starting  to  add  it  slowly  as  soon  as 
whites  are  foamy.  Beat  remainder  of 
sugar  into  the  egg  yolks.  Never  fails. 

Ground  spices  lose  their  flavor  quick¬ 
ly  in  warm  cupboards,  so  keep  in  a  cool 
place  tightly  covered. 

In  yeast  doughs  you  can  use  2  egg 
yolks  plus  1  tablespoon  water  for  each 
whole  egg  called  for. 

*  *  * 

FREEZING  POINTERS:  When  you 
bake  pears,  bake  extras  and  freeze  for 
later  use.  Baked  apples  also  can  be 
frozen  satisfactorily. 

Freeze  broccoli  as  soon  after  picking 
as  possible.  Allow  1  pound  for  each  pint 
of  frozen  vegetable.  Choose  compact 
heads  with  tender  stalks.  Soak  y2  hour 
in  solution  of  y2  cup  salt  and  gallon  of 
water  to  remove  insects.  Split  length¬ 
wise  so  flower  heads  are  not  more  than 
1 V2  inches  across.  Blanch  3  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  cool  quickly  in  cold  run¬ 
ning  water;  drain,  package  and  freeze. 
Pack  with  heads  in  alternate  directions 
and  no  head  space  is  necessary. 

Some  Frozen  Apple  Sauce  in  the 
freezer  comes  in  handy  occasionally- 
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Mrs.  Kathleen  Greulich  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  finishing  one  of  the  many  dolls  she  has 


dressed  for  bazaars,  Christmas  baskets,  and  individual  customers.  _ph0to  by  Marion  Wesp 


HER  HOBBY  IS 

DRESSING  DOLLS 

2^  0 


A  BROKEN  hip  does  not  often  lead 
to  such  a  pleasant  result  as  the 
hobby  of  making  doll  clothes. 
That  is  what  happened  to  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
leen  Greulich  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
when  more  than  three  years  ago  she 
fell  and  broke  her  hip  and  could  no 
longer  continue  her  work  as  a  practical 
nurse.  “When  you  have  kept  yourself 
busy  for  more  than  20  years  with  hos¬ 
pital  nursing,  the  sudden  let-down  of 
not  being  able  to  continue  such  active 
work  is  quite  something,”  Mrs.  Greulich 
said.  -  v 

Her  hobby  really  got  its  start  when 
The  Golden  Age  Club  of  Ithaca,  to 
which  she  belongs,  dressed  Christmas 
dolls  for  the  Salvation  Army.  With 
others  in  The  Golden  Age  Club  she 
made  aprons,  potholders  and  similar 
items  for  the  club’s  annual  Hobby  Ba¬ 
zaar,  but  after  working  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dolls  she  began  trying  some  on  her 
own. 

She  doesn’t  yet  design  the  doll 
clothes  herself  but  buys  doll  clothes 
patterns  and  then  adjusts  them  to  suit 
the  dolls  she  is  dressing. 

“When  I  was  about  14  years  old,” 
Mrs.  Greulich  told  me,  “I  learned  some 
pattern  drafting  from  a  dressmaker. 
Now  it  certainly  comes  in  handy  when 
altering  a  pattern.” 

Some  people  bring  dolls  of  their  own 
for  her  to  dress,  but  usually  she  buys 
a  14-inch  doll  to  dress. 

“I  haven’t  been  too  satisfied  with 
these  because  they  are  breakable,”  she 
said.  “I  am  now  planning  to  get  a  type 


of  plastic  doll,  although  it  will  cost 
more  and  I  will  have  to  charge  a  higher 
price.” 

She  has  regularly  been  making  a 
dress,  panties  and  pajamas  for  each 
doll,  for  which  she  charges  $2.50.  “I 
will  have  to  get  at  least  $7.50  for  the 
plastic  dolls  with  such  an  outfit,”  she 
said.  A  hat  and  coat  have  been  $2.00 
extra. 

Mrs.  Greulich  makes  clothes  for  any 
doll,  but  first  estimates  the  cost  from 
the  size  of  the  doll.  She  has  dressed 
several  bridal  dolls,  one  in  blue  taffeta 
with  a  cunning  brimmed  black  velvet 
hat.  Mrs.  Gruelich  began  to  laugh 
when  I  complimented  her  on  the  doll’s 
hat.  “I  saw  it  at  a  rummage  sale,”  she 
told  me.  “I  looked  it  over  and  decided 
that  by  putting  an  elastic  on  it  I  could 
use  it  for  a  hat.” 

When  I  examined  the  hat  closely,  I 
realized  that  it  was  a  large  covered 
button  with  a  piece  of  velvet  shirred 
around  it,  obviously  made  originally  as 
a  decorative  button.  Mrs.  Greulich 
picks  up  at  rummage  sales  many  such 
odds  and  ends  that  she  can  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Bits  of  lace  make  fetching 
trim  for  panties,  or  pieces  of  old- 
fashioned  insertion  can  be  worked  into 
a  decorative  border  for  a  sheer  dress. 

The  largest  doll  she  has  dressed  was 
22  inches,  and  another  was  16  inches. 
She  has  never  done  one  smaller  than 
14  inches.  “That  is  the  size  I  like  to 
work  on,”  she  told  me,  “and  I  think  it 
is  the  size  most  people  can  best  afford.” 

Mrs.  Greulich  lives  at  301  West 
Green  St.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Cleopatra’s  Barge  (  hairs 

1  have  recently  read  about  “Cleopatra's 
Barge  Chairs."  What  type  are  they  and 
how  old?— Airs.  R.L.C.,  New  York 

These  chairs  are  the  decorated  late 
Sheraton  Fancy”  'chairs  of  the  1815- 
1820  type.  They  are  similar  to  the 
Hitchcock  type  except  that  the  seat  has 
a  rounding  fVont,  the  legs  splay  out- 
T’ard;  and  the  decoration  is  usually 
Painted  instead  of  stencilled.  Chairs  of 
this  type  were  used  in  the  furnishing 


of  “Cleopatra’s  Barge,”  a  luxurious 
83-foot  pleasure  yacht  built  in  1817  for 
Captain  George  Crowinshield  who 
wanted  it  of  seagoing  size  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  as  a  volunteer  good-will  am¬ 
bassador  from  this  country. 

This  $50,000  yacht  was  built  and 
furnished  to  impress  Europeans  with 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  America. 
The  thousands  who  came  to  visit  it  in 
every  port  were  indeed  impressed,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  staggering  figure 
of  8,000  guests  on  a  single  day.  The 
deep-piled  carpet,  the  fabulous  furni¬ 
ture,  the  exquisite  glassware,  china  and 
silver  were  all  made  especially  for  the 
yacht.  Down  to  this  day,  there  still 
lingers  the  fame  of  the  handsome  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture  with  inlaid  birdseye 
maple  and  the  settees  ten  feet  long, 
the  seats  covered  with  crimson  velvet. 
There  were  late  Sheraton  painted 
pieces  too.  One  of  a  set  from  the  yacht 


can  be  seen  in  the  Essex  Institute,  a 
museum  in  Salem,  Mass.  It  has  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  decorator — a 
row  of  tiny  stars —  sometimes  seen  on 
other  pieces  in  the  homes  of  that  area. 

Keeping  Brushes  in 
Ooml  <  omlil ion 

We  have  dozens  of  brushes  around  our 
house  that  are  ruined  because  we  didn't 
get  all  the  paint  or  varnish  out  when  we 
cleaned  them.  Dry  particles  seem  to  come 
out  in  our  new  work.  Have  you  any 
method  of  cleaning  brushes  to  prevent 
this  happening? 

—Airs.  C.H.D.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  know  what  you  mean!  We  have 
had  the  best  results  by  first  cleaning  a 
brush  well  in  whatever  medium  is 
appropriate  for  the  kind  of  finish  that 
was  used,  such  as  turpentine,  dry 
cleaning  fluid,  lacquer  thinner  for  oil 
base  paints,  varnish  and  sealers,  and 
denatured  alcohol  for  shellac.  Then  the 
brush  is  washed  thoroughly  in  warm 
soap  or  detergent  suds.  It  can  also  be 
worked  back  and  forth  on  a  cake  of 
soap.  ( Avoid  scrubbing  the  brush  round 
and  round  as  it  is  hard  on  the  bristles. ) 

After  all  finish  is  removed,  rinse  the 
brush  in  clear  water  and  lay  it  flat  on 
a  paper  towel  to  dry.  To  store  between 
times  of  use,  wrap  it  in  paper  or 
aluminum  foil  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and 
either  hang  it  or  lay  it  flat  on  a  shelf. 

Steneillctl  Walls 

In  recent  years  interest  has  grown  in 
the  hanff  decoration  of  homes  and  furn¬ 
ishings  of  the  early  1800’s.  In  New 
England,  many  homes  and  historic  tav¬ 
erns  have  restored  the  original  sten¬ 
cilled  walls  and  floors  that  have  been 


found  under  coats  of  paint  or  paper  of 
more  recent  years.  Gradually,  stencilled 
walls  and  floors  in  old  homes  of  New 
York  State  are  being  recorded  by  deco¬ 
rators  of  “Early  American  Decoration” 
and  even  small  pieces  of  old  plaster 
with  the  ’original  designs  in  good  con¬ 
dition  are  being  saved  as  something  of 
historic  value. 

Too  often,  old  decorated  walls  which 
come  to  light  when  old  paper  is  torn 
off  are  papered  over  immediately.  If 
such  a  wall  comes  to  your  attention,  do 
stop  and  make  a  tracing  of  the  pattern 
and  get  someone  to  copy  the  color's  ex¬ 
actly.  Send  such  information,  including 
anything  you  may  know  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  house  and  the  decorator,  to 
Miss  Janet  MacFarlane,  Curator,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association, 
Fenimore  House,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

If  you  visit  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  you 
will  enjoy  seeing  stencilled  walls  in 
“Bump  Tavern”,  one  of  the  historical 
buildings  at  the  Farmers  Museum  in 
Cooperstown.  The  tavern  was  moved  in 
17  pieces  from  its  original  site  on  Route 
23  near  Windham,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the 
original  stencilled  walls  can  be  seen 
and  also  the  stencilled  wall  restoration 
done  by  a  modern  “Journeyman 
painter”,  Shirley  Spaulding  DeVoe  of 
Bridgewater,  Connecticut.  If  you  have 
not  read  “Patterns  on  the  Wall”  by 
Elizabeth  Yates,  you  will  be  fascinated 
by  this  charming  story  of  a  New 
Hampshire  Journeyman  painter  of  the 
early  19th  century. 

The  Workshop  answers  questions  on 
antiques  (furniture),  crafts,  and  refinish¬ 
ing  and  repairing  furniture.  Address  your 
questions  to:  The  Workshop,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


University  Tests  Prove 
Glass  Jars  Ideal  for  Use  in 
Home  and  Locker  Freezing 


3 -Year  Study  Reveals  Important  Advantages 
of  Home  Canning  Jars  in  Freezing  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meat  and  Poultry 


What  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  amount  to  a 
new  discovery  to  many 
people,  is  seen  in  the 
striking  advantages  of 
glass  jars  for  the  home 
freezing  of  foods,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  recent  find¬ 
ings  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
465,  June,  1952).* 

While  glass  jars  have  long  been  familiar 
to  home  canners  the  country  over,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  freezing  of  foods  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  fact  that  they  are  equally 
well  suited  for  the  latter  purpose  has  not 
been  widely  known.  These  findings  estab¬ 
lish  a  number  of  essential  characteristics 
and  properties  for  a  satisfactory  package 
for  home  and  locker  frozen  foods,  all  of 
which  are  afforded  by  regular  home  can¬ 
ning  glass  jars. 

Glass  containers  have  the  advantage  of 
being  moisture-vapor-proof,  which  pre¬ 
vents  freezer  burn  or  the  drying  of  foods. 
They  are  likewise  leak-proof,  preventing 
dripping  of  syrup.  Glass  containers  have 
the  further  value  of  protecting  foods  from 
absorbing  and  giving  off  flavors  and  odors. 
They  do  not  impart  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
food,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease,  oil  or 
water.  Still  another  advantage  of  glass 
containers  is  that  they  are  durable  and  may 
be  re-used  many  times  as  they  generally 
are  in  home  canning.  Then,  too,  unlike 
other  types  of  containers  and  packaging, 
glass  is  always  clean,  never  messy,  does 
not  stick  to  foods  and  contents  are  easily 
identified  even  without  a  label.  All  these 
advantages  add  up  to  a  perfect  container 
for  the  freezing  of  foods  in  home  freezer 


cabinets,  freezer  lockers  and  in  the  freezer 
compartments  of  refrigerators. 

NO  BREAKAGE 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  use  of 
glass  jars  for  freezing  because  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  tendency  to  break  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Not  so,  says  the  University’s  Bulle¬ 
tin:  "Technically  speaking,  there  is  no 
available  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
brittleness  of  such  containers  is  increased 
at  freezing  temperatures.” 

Economy  and  convenience  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  realized  by  the  use  of  glass 
containers  for  freezing  foods.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true,  it  is  pointed  out,  of  home 
canners  who -are  beginning  to  employ  freez¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  food  preservation,  either 
entirely  or  as  a  supplementary  method. 

ATLAS  JARS 

ATLAS  Jars  have  been  used  for  more  than 
fifty  years  by  home  canners.  These  jars 
have  all  the  advantages  noted  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletin. 

In  addition,  ATLAS  Jars  are  double 
tested  for  strength  and  individually  in¬ 
spected  for  clearness  and  perfect  workman¬ 
ship.  They  come  in  all  sizes  and,  with 
ATLAS  Arc-Lids,  make  a  perfect  package 
for  freezing  as  well  as  canning. 

FREE  INSTRUCTIONS,  RECIPES 

Complete  instructions  for  successful  home 
freezing,  as  well  as  helpful  hints  and  spe¬ 
cial  recipes  are  available  in  a  profusely 
illustrated  folder  which  may  be  obtained 
free  upon  request  to  Hazel-Atlas  Glass 
Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

* Cooperation  in  ibis  research  was  given  by  the 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia . 
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BROAD  HIGHWAY 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IEMEMBER  the  cut-outs  on  the 
exhaust  pipes  of  the  early 
cars?  There  was  one  on  my 
Ford.  In  order  'to  keep  myself 
awake  when  coming  home  from  a  late 
meeting,  sometimes  just  for  company, 
I  would  open  the  cut-out  wide.  One 
late  December  night  I  gave  a  talk  at  a 
Grange  meeting  somewhere  in  the  Cat- 
skills.  You  Grangers  know  what  you  do 
to  speakers  sometimes.  Maybe  it  serves 
them  right.  At  any  rate,  after1  a  long 
program  the  guest  speaker  is  usually 
put  on  when  both  he  and  the  audience 
are  tired  out. 


That  had  happened  this  night,  and  it 
must  have  been  at  least  midnight  be¬ 
fore  I  got  started  home.  It  was  snow¬ 
ing,  and  the  dirt  road  was  rough  and 
slippery.  The  snow  had  begun  to  drift. 
After  some  time  I  realized  that  condi¬ 
tions  were  getting  no  better  fast,  and  I 
didn’t  seem  to  be  making  much  pro¬ 
gress.  Coming  to  a  lonely  farmhouse 
at  perhaps  1:30  or  2  a.m.,  I  knocked 
on  the  door  for  a  long  time.  Suddenly 
a  window  right  overhead  went  up  with 
a  bang  and  a  man  stuck  his  head  out. 

“What  d’ye  want?”  he  snarled. 

Rather  meekly  I  asked  if  this  was 
the  right  road  to  Delhi,  knowing  that 
if  I  could  get  on  that  road  I  could  find 
my  way  home. 

“Which  way  you  headin’?” 

When  I  told  him  he  said:  “Hell,  no. 
Feller  oughta  know  better’n  that.  Turn 
roun’  an’  go  t’other  way  an’  keep 
goin’.” 

Whereupon  he  slammed  the  window 
down  and  left  me,  disheartened,  lone¬ 
some  and  uneasy.  But  I  finally  got  the 
car  turned  around  and  drove  on,  com¬ 
ing  at  length  to  the  main  road  and 
thence  home  just  as  daylight  was 
breaking. 

Maybe  I  shouldn’t  tell  this  next 
story,  but  I  believe  in  telling  jokes  on 
myself  as  well  as  on  the  other  fellow, 
so  here  goes.  Soon  after  Oc  Chapin 
joined  us  as  assistant  county  agent,  I 
took  him  out  one  hot  July  day  to  show 
him  how  to  be  a  good  county  agent. 
You  be  the  judges  of  how  well  I  suc¬ 
ceeded!  We  made  several  calls  on 
farmers  and  came  at  noon  to  a  farm 
where  the  owner  invited  us  to  stop  and 
have  lunch.  We  called  it  dinner  then. 
While  his  wife  was  getting  the  meal 
on  the  table  the  farmer  said: 

“Boys,  it’s  an  awfully  hot  day,  I’ve 
got  some  wonderful  sweet  cider  that’s 
cool  an’  nice  right  out  of  the  cellar. 
Would  you  like  some?” 

I  am  not  a  drinking  man,  but  as  a 
farm  boy  I  should  have  known  enough 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “sweet”  cider  in  July.  I  just  didn't 
stop  to  think.  And,  by  golly,  the  stuff 
that  the  farmer  brought  up  tasted 
sweet,  and  every  time  I  have  thought 
of  it  since  I  have  wondered  what  he 
used  to  keep  that  cider  so  sweet  and 
still  so  potent.  The  few  times  I  have 
tasted  hard  cider  it  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  sour,  bitter  stuff,  and  it  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  how  anyone  c&n  like 
it. 

But  this  stuff  tasted  good,  we  were 
hot  and  tired,  and  both  of  us  drank 
two  or  three  glasses — on  empty  stom¬ 
achs  before  dinner.  Some  time  during 
the  meal  I  began  to  feel  mighty  queer. 
When  I  realized  that  something  was 
wrong,  I  knew  enough  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  and  talk  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  remembered  afterwards  that 
there  was  a  little  twinkle  in  our  host’s 
eyqs.  He  knew  full  well  what  that  cider 
would  do. 

Anywajq  as  soon  as  we  could  do  so 


politely,  we  left  the  farm  and  started 
down  the  road,  with  me  at  the  wheel. 
After  a  while  I  realized  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  I  was  scraping  pretty 
close  to  the  wide  board  fence  on  the 
ravine  side  of  the  road.  Pulling  the  ma¬ 
chine  over,  I  tried  again,  but  now 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  steep  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  Finally  I  stopped  the  car  and 
suggested  that  Oc  take  the  wheel.  But 
he  was  no  better  than  I,  so  we  ended 
by  parking  the  car  out  of  the  road  and 
lying  down  under  the  shade  of  a  nearby 
tree.  When  we  awoke  it  was  five  or  six 
in  the  afternoon.  That’s  the  way  I 
taught  Mr.  Chapin  how  to  be  a  good 
county  agent! 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  I’ll 
tell  you  about  the' only  other  close  ex¬ 
perience  I  had  with  hard  cider.  I  re¬ 
member  the  experience  as  I  have  heard 
it  from  members  of  the  family,  for  I 
was  only  four  or  five  years  old.  The 
only  neighbors  we  had  on  the  old  hill¬ 
top  farm  where  I  was  born  were  a  dear 
old  Scots  couple.  Old  Andy  had  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  hard  cider  in  his  cellar  from 
which,  I  am  told,  he  took  a  small  sip 
now  and  then,  but  never  to  excess.  I 
have  a  hazy  recollection  that  seems 
rather  dreamlike  of  being  down  in  that 
cellar  with  him  one  hot  summer  day 
and  of  watching  him  draw  two  or  three 
swallows  of  the  cider  into  a  glass, 
which  he  drank.  I  mean  he  drank  the 
cider,  not  the  glass!  Andy  didn’t  offer 
me  any,  so  I  waited  behind  when  he 
went  back  out  to  his  potato  patch  and 
then  apparently  proceeded  to  make 
good  that  omission.  But  I  took  a  larger 
dose  than  Andy.  Mother  has  told  me 
often  that  a  little  later  I  came  toddling 
— or  was  it  tottering? — up  the  road, 
weaving  back  and  forth,  singing  lust¬ 
ily.  It  was’  some  time  before  she  real¬ 
ized  what  ailed  me. 

Now  across  the  years  and  back  to 
Delaware  County  again.  With  all  of  the 
hard  work  and  problems  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  agents  had  then,  and  still  have,  it 
was  a  wonderful  experience.  Somg  at 
least  of  the  Farm  Bureau  crop  demon¬ 
strations  turned  out  well.  After  the 
milk  strike  many  more  farmers  became 
interested  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  later 
joining  up. 

And,  being  young  and  full  of  life, 
with  the  hard  work  and  problems,  Earl, 
Oc  and  I  managed  to  mix  in  a  lot  of 
fun.  Neither  they  nor  the  members  of 
my  family  missed  many  opportunities 
to  get  a  joke  on  me.  Sometimes  I  man¬ 
aged  to  even  up  the  score.  One  Satur¬ 
day  night  after  Earl  had  gone  to  bed, 
Oc  and  I  went  over  to  the  village  to 
where  he  stored  a  Farm  Bureau  car, 
drove  it  out  to  my  place  on  the  out¬ 
skirts,  and  hid  it  back  of  a  barn.  Next 
morning  when  Earl  missed  the  car  he 
just  about  turned  the  whole  village 
over  trying  to  find  it,  then  had  to  get 
his  courage  up  enough  to  come  and  tell 
me, — his  boss — that  the  car  was  lost. 
Oc  had  come  out  to  our  place  to  be  in 
on  the  fun.  « 

Finally  we  saw  Earl  come  down 
across  the  lot  to  our  place,  walking 
with  dragging  feet  and  bent  head.  But 
before  we  could  get  a  chance  to  razz 
him,  our  little  four-year-old  George, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  ran  to¬ 
ward  him,  calling:  “Mr.  Brougham! 
Mr.  Brougham!  Car  right  over  there!” 
pointing  toward  the  barn! 

Just  the  other  day  Belle  was  remind¬ 
ing  me  of  the  trick  Earl  and  I  played 
on  her  one  time.  While  we  were  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  Walton  I  had  a  big 
garden.  Some  way  I  got  it  plowed,  but 
the  drag  I  borrowed  or  hired  wasn’t 
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much  good.  At  least  we  told  Belle  that 
it  wouldn’t  stay  in  the  ground.  As  a 
kindness  to  us,  Belle  was  induced  to 
climb  into  the  middle  of  that  drag  to 
help  hold  it  down  with  her  weight 
while  we  dragged  the  garden.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  if 
it  had  been  really  necessary,  one  of  us 
could  have  ridden  the  drag  while  the 
other  drove  the  horses.  At  dny  rate, 
Belle  rode  back  and  forth  on  that  hard 
old  drag  for  quite  a  while,  clinging  for 
dear  life,  until  she  caught  us  laughing 
and  realized  that  she  had  been  literally 
taken  for  a  ride.  It  didn’t  help  to  have 
us  tell  her  afterwards  that  really  the 
drag  worked  better  with  her  off  than 
on.  Poor  Belle,  she  was  young  then, 
and  hadn’t  lived  with  the  Eastmans 
long  enough  to  know  what  a  gang  they 
really  are. 

Until  the  boys  got  married,  except 
for  occasional  visits  from  her  mother 
or  mine,  Belle  never  had  the  comfort 
and  support  of  other  women  around 
the  house.  Eventually,  however,  she  got 


ABOUT  THE  STORY  < 

MAN  who  died  fifty  years 
ago  would  never  believe  his 
eyes  and  ears  were  he  to  return 
to  earth  today.  During  that  fifty 
years  there  have  been  far  more 
changes  than  have  taken  place  in 
any  similar  period  in  history. 
What  a  privilege  to  have  lived 
through  this  magical  time  and  to 
have  had  some  small  part  in 
many  of  the  pioneer  activities 
that  have  changed  the  world! 

If  you  like  true  stories  that 
are  sometimes  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion,  you  will  like  these  sketches 
of  real  life  experiences  in  “Walk¬ 
ing  the  Broad  Highway”  across 
the  past  half  century.  In  this  in¬ 
stalment  the  author  continues  his 
stories  of  the  adventures  and 
misadventures  of  a  farm  bureau 
man  when  Farm  Bureau  work 
was  new. 


wise,  and  became. well  able  to  hold  her 
own  in  any  competition  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  three  sons. 

It  was  about  this  time  ‘that  one  night 
after  we  had  gone  to  bed  there  came  a 
loud  knocking  on  the  door.  On  opening 
it  I  found  a  woman,  dishevelled  and 
only  half-dressed,  so  scared  that  she 
could  hardly  talk.  Recognizing  her  as 
a  nearby  neighbor,  I  got  her  into  the 
house  and  called  Belle  to  help  her. 
After  a  while  we  got  from  her  an  in- 
cohei’ent  story  of  a  terrific  fight  with 
her  husband,  when  he  had  tried  to  kill 
her.  We  called  the  authorities,  who  took 
over,  and  I  think  eventually  the  couple 
separated. 

The  episode  remained  in  my  memory 
because  it  impressed  on  me  the  tragedy 
of  the  marriages  that  fail,  particularly 
when  there  are  children.  But  with  all 
the  increases  in  divorces  in  recent 
years,  and  even  if  we  consider  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  marriages  which, 
although  they  hang  together,  are  not 
happy  ones,  altogether  the  marriage 
failures  are  in  a  small  minority.  We 
hear  of  those  that  fail  because  they 
get  publicity.  We  don’t  hear  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  marriages  that  are  happy 
partnerships  in  every  way  over  long- 
years. 

Troubles  in  marriage  are  often  due 
to  the  fact  that  neither  partner  ap¬ 
preciates  the  fact  that  marriage  is  a 
partnership,  that  each  has  to  make 
concessions,  each  has  to  compromise. 
Life  itself  is  but  a  series  of  comprom¬ 
ises.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  plan 
and  work  for  happiness  as  in  making 
any  other  achievement.  In  the  marriage 
relationship  it  is  so  easy  to  become  in¬ 
different,  to  take  one  another  for  grant¬ 
ed,  so  hard  apparently  for  so  many  to 
give  a  word  of  praise  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  to  tell  their  life  partners  that 
they  still  think  that  he  or  she  is  the 


greatest  person  ‘in  the  world.  If  We 
acted  toward  our  families  with  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  we  show  to¬ 
ward  our  business  and  professional  as¬ 
sociates,  or  towards  strangers,  the 
world  would  be  a  much  happier  place. 

Yankees  are  proverbial  for  keeping 
their  feelings  to  themselves.  I  like  to 
tell  the  story  of  one  who,  in  an  unusual 
burst  of  feeling,  said  to  his  wife:  “Mir- 
andy,  I  love  ye  so  much  I  can  hardly 
keep  from  tellin'  ye!”  Too  many  of  us 
do  too  good  a  job  of  keeping  from  tell¬ 
ing  those  close  to  us  that  we  love 
them. 

However,  if  you  decide  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  in  this  respect,  I  suggest 
that  you  do  it  gradually,  or  your  mo¬ 
tives  may  be  suspected.  Like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  had  been  pretty  mean  around 
his  family.  One  day  he  woke  up  to  that 
fact  and  decided  to  change  his  ways,  so 
he  bought  a  nice  b6x  of  candy  and  took 
it  home  to  his  wife.  To  his  consterna¬ 
tion  she  burst  into  tears.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  discom¬ 
fits  men  like  women’s  tears.  Our  friend 
stood  by  helplessly  and  finally  said : 

“What’s  the  matter  now?” 

To  which  the  wife  exclaimed,  through 
her  sobs: 

“I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  matter.  This 
morning  the  furnace  went  out  and  I 
couldn’t  get  it  started  again;  the  hired 
girl  quit  in  a  huff;  the  children  have  all 
been  cross  as  sticks;  and  now  you’ve 
come  home  drunk!” 

❖  *  * 

Not  all  of  the  high  feelings  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  milk  strike  ended  with  the 
strike  itself.  I  found  that  out  when  I 
attended  and  spoke  at  farm  meetings 
during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1916-17. 
When  Earl  Brougham  and  I  get  to¬ 
gether  for  a  visit  he  almost  always 
laughs  about  one  dairy  meeting  we  at¬ 
tended  some  tune  after  the  strike. 

Let  me  stop  to  explain  that  in  the 
early  days  of  agricultural  extension 
work  a  county  agent,  or  other  exten¬ 
sion  worker,  could  get  in  wrong  with 
a  farm  audience  if  he  overdressed.  To¬ 
day,  if  you  attend  farm  meetings,  you 
will  notice  that  farm  folks  don’t  look 
any  different  from  anybody  else  except 
perhaps  that  they  have  more  tan  from 
outdoor  work.  But  in  the  old-time  local 
meetings  many  of  the  farmers  came; 
dressed  in  their  work  clothes.  That  was 
all  right,  too,  only  a  county  agent  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  be  dressed  much 
better  than  they  were. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  had  on 
a  brand-new  pair  of  shoes,  and  while 
talking  I  was  heckled  constantly  by  one 
of  the  audience.  In  all  of  my  talks  to 
farm  audiences  and  in  my  editorial 
work  I  have  tried  to  be  careful  never 
to  tell  my  friends,  the  farmers,  what 
they  ought  to  do.  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  generally  they  know  more  about 
the  everyday  practice  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  soil  than  I  do.  But  this 
fellow  just  didn’t  like  me,  and  appar¬ 
ently  everything  I  said  offended  him. 
Finally  he  got  the  floor  temporarily, 
and  made  the  statement  that  “no  young 
college  upstart  dressed  in  store  clothes 
and  especially  in  new  shoes  could  come 
around  tellin’  him  what  to  do.” 

The  incident  happened  a  long  time 
ago,  but  if  I  remember  correctly  it  was 
either  he  or  some  other  heckler  that, 
after  I  had  taken  all  I  could  from  him, 
whom  I  told  that  he  either  could  go 
down  the  stairs  to  the  street  in  the 
next  minute  or  I’d  put  him  down  therm 
Probably  fortunately  for  me,  he  back¬ 
ed  down  and  went  out  without  my 
help.  I’d  have  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  if  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  time 
since  then  that  Earl  Brougham  has 
asked  me  if  I  have  been  buying  a,ny 
new  shoes  lately! 

*  *  * 

Underlying  all  of  our  farm  problems 
and  activities  in  Delaware  County  wer c 
the  strains  and  emotions  of  the  terrible 
war  which  was  convulsing  Europe- 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  legions  had 
been  on  the  march  since  August,  1914- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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i\m;k  peace 

By  Floyd  VV.  Morris 

1HAVE  arrived  at  the  very  best  place 
for  me,  a  place  I  have  dreamed  of, 
the  place  of  inner  quiet  and  spiritual 
peace.  Here  in  this  room  which  is  my 
study,  lined  with  books,  there  is  simple 
comfort  without  luxury.  There  is  the 
leisurely  rest  between  periods  of  intense 
activity,  which  periods  are  largely  a 
sharing  of  my  life  with  others.  I  might 
say  expending  my  life  for  others,  but  it 
is  in  no  sense  excruciating  and  painful. 
It  is  a  pleasant  sharing— a  delightful 
giving  away  of  what  I  always  have 
more  of  when  I  give  it. 

This  is  good,  and  the  intervals  of  rest 
and  quiet  are  good.  No  one  can  live  in 
a  continuous  hubbub.,  Jesus  withdrew 
himself  from  the  crowds  and  went 
apart  alone  in  prayer.  There  must  be 
times  when  the  soul  drinks  deeply  at 
the  fountain  from  whence  cometh  the 
Water  of  Life. 

I  have  discovered  such  source  of  life. 
I  have  sought  and  found  this  inner  well¬ 
ing  up  of  the  soul  in  a  joy  unspeakable: 
I  have  come  at  the  center,  but  even 
yet  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  shall 
be  able  for  any  length  of  time  to  pay 
the  price  of  such  inner  peace.  The  price 
is  clearly  stated  in  a  sentence  from 
Tagore:  “I  find  the  center  of  the  soul 
by  the  power  of  self-restraint.”  There 
it  is,  definition  as  clear  as  a  pool  of 
spring  water.  In  order  to  know  the  joy 
of  realization  of  life  at  the  center,  that 
radiant  inner  peace  of  the  soul,  one 
must  discover  power  to  restrain  the 
self  and  all  its  rampant  desires. 

-  A.  A.  _ — 

“I  Thought  Milk 
Was  Fattening” 

By  KATHLEEN  BERRESFORD 

HELEN  was  disappointed.  She  sank 
heavily  into  the  chair  beside  my 

desk. 

“I  gained  two  pounds  this  week  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  anything.  But  I  know 
why.  It’s  because  you  told  me  to  drink 
milk!” 

This  was  a  week  later  after  I  had 
taught  her  a  reducing  diet.  She  was 
sure  it  was  the  milk  which  had  made 
her  gain  instead  of  lose.  However,  after 
we  talked  awhile  about  what  else  she 
had  eaten,  the  truth  came  out. 

“I  did  go  to  two  picnics  this  week,” 
she  explained,  “and  I  just  couldn’t  re¬ 
sist  all  the  food!  I  know  some  of  it 
wasn’t  on  my  diet  but  everyone  else 
was  eating  it  and  it  looked  so  good.” 

Then  I  asked  her  if  she  still  thotight 
it  was  the  milk  that  made  her  gain 
weight  this  week. 

“Well,  I  guess  not,”  she  admitted, 
“but  I’ve  always  had  the  idea  that  milk 
was  fattening.” 

That’s  a  wrong  impression  many 
People  have.  . 

When  someone  asks  me  whether 
milk  is  “fattening,”  I  tell  them  it’s  like 
asking  if  money  will  make  you  rich: 
a  moderate  amount  just  takes  care  of 
everyday  needs,  while  you  need  quite  a 
lot  of  it  to  make  you  rich.  In  the  same 
way,  the  milk  you  drink  to  take  care 
°f  everyday  needs  is  not  fattening. 

Actually,  we  can’t  say  that  any  food 
Is  “fattening”  just  because  it  i£  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  food.  It  is  the  quantity  of 
food  eaten,  as  well  as  how  active  you 
ai'e,  that  determines  whether  you  will 
gain  weight.  For  this  reason  it  helps 
us  to  know  how  to  balance  the  quan¬ 


tities  of  the  different  foods  our  bodies 
need — -like  a  kind  of  recipe.  ( 

And  if  you  throw  this  recipe  out  of 
balance,  it  won’t  turn  out  well.  If  you 
eat  too  much  of  one  thing — or  a  little 
too  much  of  everything — it’s  the  food 
you  didn’t  need  that  made  you  gain 
weight.  Just  as  you  follow  a  cake 
recipe  very  carefully  to  make  a  prize¬ 
winning  cake,  eating  according  to  a 
recipe  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
how  you  look  and  how  you  feel. 

Recipe  for  Eating  Right 

Now  there  are  hundreds  of  recipes 
for  cake;  and  there  are  many  different 
ways  people  can  eat  and  still  be  healthy. 
However,  a  good  everyday  basic  recipe 
for  health  includes 

A  pint  or  more  of  milk  or  the 
equivalent  in  milk  pz*oducts 
Orange  or  grapefruit  and  one  other 
fruit 

Meat  and  eggs 


Yellow  or  dark  green  vegetable 
and  one  other  vegetable 
Bread  or  cereal 
Butter 

Then  if  you  are  keeping  an  eye  on 
your  weight,  think  about  what  you  eat. 
Think  what  is  called  for  in  the  “re¬ 
cipe.”  Milk  is  included  in  this  plan  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  make  a  firm  foundation 
for  your  teeth.  It  keeps  your  bones 
strong  and  straight  throughout  life. 
And  that’s  not  all.  You  also  need  the 
calcium  in  milk  to  help  regulate  the 
action  of  your  heart.* 

I  know  you  wouldn’t  deprive  your 
farm  animals  or  your  soil  of  needed 
minerals;  nor  would  you  knowingly 
cheat  yourself  of  these.  But  doctors 
and  nutritionists  know  that  if  you 
don’t  use  milk  or  milk  products,  you 
don’t  get  enough  calcium  from  any 
other  food. 

That’s  why  everyone  needs  milk. 
Even  weight-watchers. 


Walking  the  I  trend  Highway 


(Continued  from 

They  were  winning,  and  gradually  in¬ 
volving  the  whole  world.  After  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  had  endured  everything  they  hon¬ 
orably  could  to  keep  America  out  of 
the  ^  conflict,  Congress  finally  declared 
war  on  April  6,  1917.  As  all  of  you  old 
timers  know,  there  followed  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  gloom  and  disaster. 

The  fortunes  of  war,  of  course,  affect 
everyone  personally.  While  it  lasted  I 
was  in  constant  struggle  with  myself 
as  to  where  my  duty  lay.  My  ancestors 
on  both  sides  of  the  family  have  been 
in  America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
first  settlements,  and  have  played  their 
part  in  nearly  all  of  America’s  wars. 
Because  my  father  was  a  four-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  War,  I  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  “talking  it  over.”  When 
he  died,  a  bugle  sounded  “Taps”  over 
his  grave.  Near  our  home  in  Walton 
was  an  armory  and  an  encampment. 
Picture  my  feelings  at  bedtime  when 
there  drifted  across  the  fields  the  sad 
plaintive  call  of  “Lights  Out!” 

I  talked  over  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  I  should  enlist  with  my  family 
and  friends.  Belle  and  the  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  just  a  baby,  had  no  other 
means  of  support.  But  in  that  respect  I 
was  no  different  from  thousands  of 
other  young  married  men  who  did  go  to 
war.  What  finally  tipped  the  scales 
against  my  going  was  the  emphatic 
arguments  made  by  many  of  my  friends 
that  it  was  just  as  necessary  to  grow 
the  food  for  the  army  and  for  the  home 
folks  as  it  was  to  fight.  As  a  county 
agent  I  held  a  position  of  leadership  in 
helping  to  increase  the  food  supply. 

Whether  the  decision  was  right  or 
wrong,  I  did  not  go.  And  in  recent 
years  I  have  come  to  wonder  if  any 
war  is  necessary.  Certainly  history 
proves  that  nothing  is  ever  really  set¬ 
tled  by  war.  Since  the  beginnings  of 
America  I  can  count  at  least  ten  major 
conflicts  in  which  the  colonies  and  later 
the  United  States  have  been  engaged. 
These  wars  have  cost  us  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars,  and  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  our  young  men.  Where  would 
America  be  today  if  those  good  young 
lives  had  been  saved  and  the  billions 
spent  on  wars  been  used  for  construc¬ 
tive  purposes  ?  We  brag  about  our  civi¬ 
lization,  but  someone  put  it  rightly 
when  he  said  during  the  last  world  war 
that  nearly  all  of  the  so-called  civilized 
people  of  the  world  were  at  war  while 
all  the  savages  were  at  peace.  With  all 
of  the  fighting  that  has  gone  on  since 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  at 
this  writing  we  seem  to  be  farther  from 
real  peace  than  we  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  *  *  * 

As  assistant  county  agent  leader,  Ed 
Babcock  visited  us  frequently  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  One  of  my  first  memories 
of  Ed,  as  well  as  one  of  my  latest,  was 
of  sitting  with  him  on  a  pasture  fence 
or  among  the  cows,  looking  the  animals 


Opposite  Page) 

over.  I  think  Ed  Babcock  was  the  best 
all-round  cow  man  I  have  ever  known. 

Because  Ed  came  several  times  from 
the  central  office  I  got  to  wondering  if 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  what  I  was 
doing.  But  I  learned  eventually  that 
just  the  opposite  was  true,  for  he  and 
Maurice  Burritt  finally  called  me  to 
Ithaca  to  tell  me  that  they  needed  more 
help  in  the  central  office,  and  to  offer 
me  the  job  of  assistant  county  agent 
leader. 

It  was  a  promotion,  so  of  course  I 
accepted,  but  I  hated  leaving  old  Dela¬ 
ware  County  and  all  the  good  folks 
there  that  I  had  come  to  know  and  love. 
Once  again  we  were  on  the  move.  I 
don’t  like  to  think  how  often  I  had  to 
ask  Belle  to  move  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  our  marriage.  But  we  piled  our 
furniture  into  a  freight  car  and  moved 
to  a  little  home  in  Ithaca,  just  off  the 
College  campus. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  always  thought 
I  worked  hard  at  my  various  occupa¬ 
tions.  But  shortly  after  I  started  work¬ 
ing  with  Babcock  and  Burritt  in  the 
central  office  I  concluded  that  I  had 
never  really  known  what  work  was. 
They  certainly  kept  me  going,  some¬ 
times  almost  literally  night  and  day. 
At  that  time  the  central  office  published 
a  small  paper,  and  because  it  was 
thought  that  my  experience  with  the 
Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau  News 
would  be  helpful,  I  was  given  the  job 
of  editing  the  central  office  paper. 

Our  main  job,  however,  was  to  visit 
and  work  with  the  county  agents-and 
the  executive  committees  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  that  had  established  Farm  Bu 
reaus,  and  to  help  counties  where  then 
were  no  bureaus  to  organize.  I  woulc 
start  out  on  Sunday  night,  get  bacl 
home  usually  Friday  night,  spend  Sat¬ 
urday  in  conference,  maybe  attend  a 
meeting  somewhere  Saturday  night, 
then  start  out  again  Sunday.  One  of  my 
regrets  is  that  then  and  since  I  have 
had  to  be  away  from  home  on  busi¬ 
ness  so  much  that  when  the  boys  were 
young,  and  in  their  formative  years,  I 
had  all  too  little  opportunity  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  them.  Like  thousands  of  other 
women,  their  mother  had  most  of  the 
responsibility,  not  only  of  caring  for 
their  physical  needs  but  their  mental 
and  spiritual  ones  as  well.  Belle  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  all  three  sons,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  such  a  large  part  in 
making  them  what  they  are. 

Often,  when  I  was  about  to  set  out  on 
a  trip,  friends  would  say  to  me,  “Boy, 
I  wish  I  had  the  chance  to  travel  like 
you  do.”  If  they  had  that  “chance” 
they’d  soon  be  wishing  they  could  stay 
at  home.  Business  travel  is  hard  work. 
I  can  remember  standing  in  my  bed¬ 
room  one  Sunday  evening  just  before 
setting  out  again,  thinking  that  I  would 
give  almost  anything  to  be  abl®  to  sleep 
two  nights  ih  the  same  place. 

(To  be  continued) 


One  look  will  tell  you — the  Craine 
Concrete“Vibra-Therm”  Stave  gives 
you  advantages  you  can’t  buy  in  any 
other  concrete  silo!  See  that  extra 
thickness  —  a  full  3r'/%  thick  —  with 
5  dead  air  cells  in  every  stave  for 
extra  insulation.  See  the  super¬ 
smooth,  dense  concrete  —  with  a 
hard,  non-porous  finish  that  resists 
acid  attack.  The  Vibra-Therm  stave 
is  produced  by  a  special  process 
which  vibrates  ifech  stave  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cast  —  assuring  a  uni¬ 
form,  dense  concrete  with  no  “weak 
spots.”  The  Craine  Vibra-Therm 
stave  is  2J^  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  concrete  staves! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

See  why  the  CRAINE  is  your  best 
concrete  buy!  Write  for  full  details 
on  the  Craine  Concrete  — -  and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 


Craine,  Inc.,  914  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


SAVE 


WORK  CLOTHES! 

SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM 
MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM! 

Terrific  values  you've  got  to  see 
to  believe! 

SHIRTS  79« 

Made  to  sell  for  ,  ,  ,,  ,, 

2.99’  Now  Only  *  ,or 

What  a  buy1  4  tor  the  price  of  one'  These  shirts, 
though  used,  are  washed,  sterilized  and  ready  lor 
long,  tough  wear  In  blue  or  tan. 

Send  name,  oddreit,  neck  size. 

PANTS  to  match 

Sold  for  3.95  now  only  ... 

Unbelievable  Bargains'  Send  wain  4  for  $3.75 
meoiure  and  intide  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  wear 'em  used 
and  save  plenty’  Originally  5  95 

Now  only . 

Send  chetl  meaturement  3  for  $5.75 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED1  Your  money 
back  if  you  can  beat  these  bargains  anywhere!  You 
can’t  lose  so  order  TODAY  for  immediate  delivery' 

Pay  postman  or  send  money  with  your  order  and 
save  postage.  $1.00  deposit  on  COD  orders 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept.  F9 

^  7120  Horvord  Ave  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio^J 


99c 


*1.95 


Dept.  65 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big:,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846C  Chicago  42,  III. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(550)  30 


American  Agriculturist,  September  4,  1954 


Kernels,  Screenings 
w  Chaff 


AT  HAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


HERE  Deputy  Sheriff  Redmand  of 
Monroe  County,  New  York,  is  ob¬ 
taining  the  identity  of  a  trespasser. 
Word  of  this  man’s  invasion  was  phon¬ 
ed  in  time  for  Deputy  Redmand  to 
drive  right  into  the  pasture  before  the 
fellow  could  get  away.  Note  cattle  in  the 


background,  and  the  hunter’s  shotgun 
leaning  against  the  Sheriff’s  car.  Dep¬ 
uty  Redmand  is  one  of  several  members 
of  the  Sheriff's  Department  who  now 
regularly  patrol  the  Hayfields  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Picture  is  by  Sheriff’s  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  had  asked  for  a  picture. 


Trigger-Happy  Trespassers 


HAYFIELDS  is  located  only  15  miles 
southwest  from  downtown  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  suburbs  are  nearer.  Such  prox¬ 
imity  has  for  years  caused  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  be  plagued  by  invaders  with 
guns.  One  time  I  turned  back  a  pair  of 
gunners  passing  through  an  open  gate 
upon  which  was  prominently  posted  a 
“no  trespassing”  sign.  One  Sunday  last 
spring,  Spinky  chased  away  another 
pair  of  city  marksmen  from  their 
pastime  of  shooting  bullet  hole  pat¬ 
terns  into  the  blades  and  weather  vane 
of  our  distant  windmill  on  the  hill. 

But  when  three  cattle  were  shot  this 
summer,  it  was  time  to  discard  polite¬ 
ness,  persuasion  and  entreaty.  A  milk¬ 
ing  cow  was  shot  in  the  neck  and  car¬ 
ries  the  bullet  to  this  day.  Two  of  our 
heifers  grazing  in  the  back  pasture  had 
been  shot,  one  in  the  hind  foot  and 
the  other  in  the  hock.  Because  the 
heifers  could  hardly  walk,  they  had  be¬ 
come  extremely  emaciated  and  I  sold 
the  pair  for  $75  to  a  man  with  a  big 
family,  who  agreed  to  slaughter  them 
himself  and  have  post-mortems  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Sheriff’s  Department.  I 
wanted  a  bullet  as  evidence  but  they 
had  passed  through  the  animals.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Deputies  could  clearly  trace 
their  course.  Had  these  heifers  been 
sent  to  the  auction,  they  would  have 
brought  more  money,  but  the  possibility 
of  getting  proof  of  shooting  would  have 
been  lost  or  made  extremely  difficult  to 
follow  up  in  some  distant  slaughter¬ 
house. 

Sheriff  Makes  Oood 

Before  selling  the  heifers  for  a  song, 
I  visited  the  Sheriff’s  Office  in  Roches¬ 
ter  and  was  cordially  received  by 
Assist.  Chief  William  Linney,  who  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  Sheriff  Albert  Skinner. 
When  the  circumstances  were  explain¬ 
ed,  the  Sheriff  and  Chief  promised 
every  cooperation  within  their  power. 
They  volunteered  to  have  the  roads  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  patrolled  twice 
a  day  or  more  frequently  until  trouble 
had  abated.  The  Sheriff's  Department 
made  good  in  every  respect.  Deputies 
were  on  the  job  the  next  day  and  con¬ 
tinued.  They  visited  all  the  neighbors 
and  asked  for  their  help,  inviting  them 


and  the  rest  of  us  to  phone  collect  at 
any  time  trespassers  were  observed  on 
any  farm.  In  addition  to  Chief  Linney, 
others  who  have  given  us  assistance 
are  Sergeants  Spurr  and  Drum,  and 
Deputies  Redmond,  Knitter,  Lubasch 
and  Dardeene.  These  are  all  profession¬ 
ally  trained,  competent  men. 

A  Neighborhood  Affair 

Neighbor  Harley  Tuttle  discovered  a 
man  standing  in  the  back  road  and 
shooting  over  the  fence  into  a  pasture 
occupied  by  Hayfields’  dry  stock.  The 
fellow  refused  to  leave  or  quit  shoot¬ 
ing  because  he  said  he  stood  on  pub¬ 
lic  property. 

Harley  took  his  car  license  number 
and  phoned  the  Sheriff’s  office.  The 
nearest  deputy  was  called  by  car  tele¬ 
phone  and  arrived  in  time  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  culprit.  The  shooting  having 
occurred  from  the  road,  the  case  had 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Conservation 
Department.  Charges  were  preferred 
in  a  civil  suit  and  the  man  was  fined 
$12.50.  He  got  off  lightly  on  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  reform  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  large  number  of  children 
to  support. 

In  our  neighborhood,  unauthorized 
shooting  has  been  stopped,  thanks  to 
the  Sheriff’s  Department  and  the  help 
of  neighbors.  The  difficulty  seemed  to 
center  on  Hayfields  because  of  our  high¬ 
er  than  average  woodchuck  population. 
Woodchucks  thrive  best  where  legumes 
abound.  Perhaps  they  outdo  themselves 
in  multiplying  where  they  have  a 
choice  between  alfalfa,  ladino,  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  red  and  alsike  clovers. 

In  29  years  of  farm  ownership,  this 
was  my  first  appeal  to  the  Sheriff.  The 
response  was  mighty  comforting. 

SAM  SPEAKS  IIP 

OR  20  years,  M.  W.  (Sam)  Howe 
and  I  have  been  friends  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  He  quit  business  a  few  years 
ago  and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Putney, 
Vt.,  from  which  he  writes: 

“Your  remarks  in  the  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist  that  came  today  re: 
Spinky, #Elsie  No.  314,  her  bull  calf  and 
the  dry  stock  pasture  a  mile  away  on 
another  road  lead  me  to  ask  why  the 


art  of  farming  requires  the  people  who 
practice  it  to  do  so  many  things  the 
hard  way. 

“I  am  sure  the  practice  of  having 
cows  calve  in  pasture  in  pasture  sea¬ 
son  has  some  definite  advantages — but 
I  am  also  sure  that  if  all  the  time 
farmers  spend  finding  calves  in  pas¬ 
ture,  getting  cows  and  progeny  to  the 
barn  and  attending  in  pasture  to  oc¬ 
casional  calving  difficulties  was  laid 
end  to  end  it  would  make  a  lot  of  hay. 

“My  initiation  into  pasture-calving 
difficulties  came  7  or  8  years  ago  when 
I  came  back  here  for  a  restful  week¬ 
end.  On  my  arrival  on  Friday  night  I 
learned  that  Molly  had  had  a  calf  in 
pasture  48  hours  previously  and  that 
neither  cow  nor  calf  could  be  located. 
I  got  up  bright  and  early  Saturday 
morning,  before  the  dew  was  off  and 
about  as  soon  as  I  was  soaked  to  the 
waist  I  found  mother  and  child  at  rest 
under  an  old  bull  pine.  The  calf  was 
frisky,  the  mother  could  not  rise.  I  got 
the  veterinarian  and  we  worked  on  and 
off  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  until  Molly  gave  up  the  ghost  with 
gangrenous  mastitis  about  noon. 

“Shady  freshened  in  the  pasture  this 
spring  and  was  brought  so  low  by  milk 
fever  "and  grass  tetany  that  she 
brought  little  more  as  a  canner  than 
enough  to  pay  the  veterinary  cost  for 
her  last  illness.  Last  Friday  Lily  fresh¬ 
ened  in  pasture,  had  a  prolapsed  uterus 
and  milk  fever  and  passed  into  the 
great  beyond  with  no  return  after  pro¬ 
viding  the  veterinarian  with  the  where- 
with-all  for  a  weekend  in  New  York 
and  dinner  for  two  at  “21.” 

“But  now  we  are  all  set,  chum.  We 
are  going  to  use  a  small  pasture  right 
back  of  the  barn  as  a  lying-in  hospital 
for  all  cows  and  heifers  for  the  last 
30  days  of  their  time.  It  has  about  1% 
to  2  acres,  good  pasture,  water,  is 
handy  for  feeding  and  under  constant 
survey.  While  it  won’t  eliminate 
trouble,  our  chance  of  curing  trouble 
should  be  vastly  improved.  Well,  we’ll 
see.  , 

“Or  let  me  know  a  better  scheme — 
or  what  would  Elsie  No.  314  think  of 
it?” 

Keep  the  Faith, 

Sam 

“P.S.  Your  remarks  re:  Hereford  and 
Angus  crosses  with  dairy  breeds.  Our 
limited  experience  is  that  Hereford 
crosses  tend  to  present  a  mongrel  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  white  face  of  one  steer 
we  have  now  is  splashed  with  brown, 
another  has  a  clear  white  face  but  a 
brindle  coat.  They  make  quite  as  good 
gains  as  Angus  crosses,  but  don’t  add 
anything  to  the  landscape.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Angus  cross  looks  like  an 


Angus  and  is  a  handsome  animal.  Any¬ 
one  with  pride  in  appearance  of  animal 
or  landscape  would  choose  Angus, 
hands  down.” — S 

HUDSON  WINTER 
BARLEY 

T  WAS  sown  Sept.  10,  1953,  and 
started  more  slowly  than  did  Wong 
barley  on  nearby  farms.  By  snowfall, 
the  Hudson  had  caught  up  and  seemed 
to  cover  the  ground  more  completely 
than  Wong.  In  the  spring  came  the 
question  of  topdressing  with  nitrate. 
For  fear  of  lodging,  we  decided  against 
it. 

The  yield  is  unknown  except  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  barley.  The  combine 
dumped  it  into  a  hoist  truck  and  the 
truck  dumped  it  on  the  barn  floor.  A 
yield  of  60  bushels  is  a  conservative 
estimate.  After  a  germination  test 
showed  98%,  we  swapped  with  a  near¬ 
by  feed  and  seed  store— one  bushel  of 
Hudson  for  two  of  feed  barley. 

Hudson  is  still  scarce,  and  because 
it  is  much  superior  to  Wong  in  yield, 
is  worth  searching  for.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  however,  that  winter 
barley  is  well  suited  only  when  sown 
early  and  grown  in  real  wheat  country. 
Because  of  government  restrictions,  we 
grow  no  wheat  at  our  location  in  the 
township  of  Wheatland. 

Screenings  &  Chaff 

While  New  Jersey  and  many  other 
areas  were  suffering  from  lack  of  rain 
in  early  and  midsummer,  including  the 
little  patch  of  brown  dirt  called  Hay¬ 
fields,  northern  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  had  too  much  water.  Some  corn 
became  weedy  and  yellow  and  harvest¬ 
ing  of  first  cutting  hay  was  seriously- 
delayed.  Certain  hay  fields  were  lost 
from  repeated  wettings.  A  few  farmers 
were  still  busy  gathering  the  first  crop 
in  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Franklin  and  Clinton  when  I 
passed  through  on  Aitgust  16.  In  all 
that  great  dairy  country,  pastures 
have  been  good  this  season. 

*  $ 

The  exact  opposite  prevailed  a  year 
ago.  Northeastern  New  York  was  very 
dry  and  the  yield  of  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seed  along  Lake  Champlain  was  cut  by 
more  than  half.  In  contrast,  the  Ro¬ 
chester  area,  the  western  section  of 
which  traditionally  experiences  dry 
summers,  was  favored.  These  items  are 
certainly  not  news.  Must  be  we  talk 
and  write  of  weather  because  of  its 
great  bearing  upon  our  course  as  farm¬ 
ers.  In  spite  of  resolutions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  burst  out  on  the  effects  of 
weather,  about  which  none  of  us  can  do 
a  thing,  not  even  the  rain  makers. 


RAND  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT 

SHOWING  the  correct 
type  of  band  seeding 
attachment  for  a  grain 
drill.  The  principle  of 
having  the  tube  rigidly 
extended  from  the  drill 
tooth  by  rods  insures 
that  the  grass  seed  be 
dropped  exactly  above 
the  fertilizer,  even  when 
the  drill  tooth  is  wob¬ 
bling  from  side  to  side 
in  uneven  ground.  We 
didn’t  realize  this  until 
after  Spinky  had  con¬ 
structed  the  other  type 
on  plans  I  gave  him, 
which  call  for  running 
the  grass  seed  tubes 
through  holes  in  the 
footboard.  In  such  an  ar- 
rangement,  the  seed 
tube,  being  independent 
of  the  drill  tooth,  drops 
seed  to  one  side  of  the 
drill  tooth  whenever  the 
latter  is  out  of  align¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  much  of 
the  time.  Thermoid  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  is  the  manufacturer 
type  pictui'ed  above. 


of  the  correct 
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SERVICE 

SOME  JUMP  ! 

I  had  a  contractor  estimate  a  job.  He 
gave  a  figure  of  $200.00  but  when  I  got 
the  bill  it  was  for  $560.00.  I  asked  him 
to  come  and  talk  about  it  and  all  he  did 
was  send  another  bill  and  a  nasty  note 
saying  he  intended  to  collect.  Can  he  do  it? 

You  are  in  a  favorable  position  be¬ 
cause  he  must  sue  if  he  wants  to  col¬ 
lect.  There  may  be  circumstances  we 
don’t  understand  but  it  looks  as  though 
a  low  estimate  was  given  just  to  get 
the  job.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  a  50% 
over  the  estimated  $200.00,  which  would 
be  $300.00,  would  be  liberal  enough. 

You  could  send  him  $300.00  with  a 
notation  marked  “paid  in  full”  and  see 
if  he  cashes  it,  or  just  sit  tight  and  wait 
until  he  sues. 

—  A.*.  — 

EXPENSIVE 

I  made  a  down-payment  on  a  machine, 
more  to  get  the  agent  out  of  my  house 
than  because  I  wanted  it.  I  did  not  like 

him.  •> 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  a 
similar  statement  has  been  ma'de  to  us. 

It  looks  as  though  this  subscriber 
signed  a  legal  contract  to  buy  some 
equipment  and  pay  for  it  on  time.  That 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  expensive  way  of 
getting  rid  of  an  agent.  A  much  cheap¬ 
er  way  is  to  tell  him  firmly  that  you 
don’t  want  to  buy  and  to  order  him  to 
leave.  If  he  doesn’t  do  so  tell  him  you 
will  call  the  State  Troopers  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  obstinate. 

—  A. A.  — 

DON’T  BITE! 

A  high-pressured  salesman  sold  us 
some  siding  for  our  house  on  the  basis 
that  the  house  would  be  used  as  a  model 
and  that  we  would  get  a  commission  for 
jobs  sold  as  a  result  of  it. 

We  aren't  satisfied  with  the  job  but, 
of  course,  we  realize  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  it  because  the  contract  was  sold  to  a 
bank. 

Many  times  we  have  advised  readers 
against  buying  anything  on  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  it\  would  be  used  for  selling 
others  and  that  commission  would  be 
paid  for  sales  so  made.  It  is  an  appeal¬ 
ing  argument  but  as  indicated  by  a 
great  many  readers  it  doesn’t  work  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  bite. 

The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  buy 
solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
you  need  it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  and  only  after  you  have  investigat¬ 
ed  the  company  and  are  convinced  that 
both  the  company  and  the  product  are 
good. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  LAWYER’S  JOB 

If  I  write  out  a  will  myself  will  it  be 
legal? 

That  question  cannot  be  answered 
definitely  with  a  yes  or  no. 

Such  a  will  might  be  legal  if  certain 
precautions  were  taken  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  a  place  where  no  one  should  try  to 
save  money  is  in  writing  a  will.  A  law¬ 
yer  will  charge  you  relatively  little  for 
the  job.  If  you  will  tell  him  what  you 
Want  to  do  with  your  money  he  will 
write  a  will  and  check  it  with  you,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  may  write  it 
hi  such  a  way  that  it  will  avoid  a  lot 
°f  headaches  for  the  relatives  you 
leave  behind! 

—  A. a.  — 

Vo  WORK! 

With  few  exceptions,  firms  that  ad- 
vertise  in  classified  columns  of  daily 
newspapers  that  they  have  work  that 
can  be  done  at  home  are  unreliable.  For 
example:  one  such  ad  says  that  you 
can  make  over  $50.00  a  week.  They 
Want  $1.00  for  information  and  when 
they  get  the  dollar  they  lose  all  inter¬ 
est  in  you. 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 
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BUREAU 

has  asked  one  such  concern  for  figures 
to  back  up  the  statements  they  make. 
They  also  asked  for  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  sent  them  $1.00  and  for  ad¬ 
dresses  of  people  who  are  making  over 
$50.00  a  week.  So  far  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  have  not  received  an  an¬ 
swer  to  their  request. 

—  A. A.  — 

ASK  FOR  LICENSE 

C.  J.  Grant,  supervisor  of  licensing 
and  bonding  in  New  Jersey  has  warn¬ 
ed  New  Jersey  farmers  that  the  expir¬ 
ation  date  for  state  licenses  for  buyers 
of  farm  products  was  April  30th 
and  that  new  licenses  were  required  on 
May  1st.  Farmers,  he  points  out,  can 
be  more  certain  that  they  will  get  paid 
for  what  .hey  sell  if  they  insist  on  see¬ 
ing  the  dealer’s  license  or  an  agent’s 
identification  before  they  extend  credit. 

During  the  year  ending  April  30th 
364  licensed  dealers  in  farm  produce 
filed  bonds  totaling  $1,084,500  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

—  A. A.  — 

HE  PROMISED! 

We  purchased  a  boiler  and  the  sales¬ 
man  told  us  if  we  couldn't  pay  for  it  the 
company  would  take  it  back.  We  didn't 
get  that  in  writing  and  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  there. 

We  had  some  hard  luck  and  -juldn't 
pay  for  the  boiler  and  the  company  won't 
come  and  get  it.  They  already  have  their 
money  from  the  bank. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  salesman 
will  make  promises  that  he  knows 
won’t  be  carried  out.  Any  subscriber 
should  insist  that  any  such  clause  be 
written  into  the  contract.  The  chances 
are  that  a  salesman  would  refuse  to  do 
that  because  he  would  know  that  the 
company  would  not  stand  back  of  it. 

This  is  a  legal  contract  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  enforceable  if  the  purchaser 
has  money  or  property.  The  reason  we 
have  contracts  are  that  they  bind  both 
parties  to  do  certain  things. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  TIME-KEEPER 

In  May  1953  I  bought  a  wrist  watch  for 
my  daughter.  This  watch  had  a  one-year 
guarantee.  The  watch  failed  to  run  for  a 
year  so  in  February  1954  I  sent  it  back 
to  the  company  and  enclosed  $.35  to 
cover  handling  charges. 

In  a  little  while  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  company  saying  that  the  trouble 
with  the  watch  was  not  covered  by  the 
guarantee  but  if  I  would  send  them  $1.00 
they  would  fix  it.  I  sent  them  the  $1.00 
but  I  haven't  heard  from  them. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  that  are  practically  identical  with 
this  one  so  far  as  the  essential  facts 
are  concerned.  To  our  way  of  thinking 
this  is  an  out  and  out  swindle  but  it  is 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  it.  If  pressure  is  brought 
on  this  company  they  probably  will  re¬ 
turn  the  watch  or  one  similar  to  it, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  run  any  longer 
than  that  original  one  did.  The  obvious 
moral  is  to  buy  watches  from  your  lo¬ 
cal  jeweler. 

—  A. a.  — 

MORE  ABOUT  PAINTERS 

Following  our  note  in  the  paper 
about  Pete  Riley  we  have  had  quite  a 
few  letters  from  people  who  either 
dealt  with  or  saw  itinerant  spray 
painters.  In  several  cases  the  descrip¬ 
tions  seem  to  fit  Mr.  Riley  rather  ac¬ 
curately.  In  that  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  letters  have 
come  from  various  areas  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  which  adds  some 
evidence  to  our  belief  that  he  does  not 
stay  in  one  place  very  long.  He  gets 
a  job  and  does  it  and  gets  out  and  keeps 
on  the  move.  That  is  what  makes  it 
difficult  for  anyone  to  find  him  if  they 
aren’t  satisfied  with  the  job. 


"  *7  ttt  ^eeCitty,  fatten,  (toev  - 


— but  it  still  is  going  to  be  some  time  getting  used  to 
doing  everything  left  handed. 

“I  guess  I’m  lucky  that  I  wasn’t  killed  when  I  got 
caught  in  the  ensilage  chopper.  Of  course  no  amount 
of  money  can  replace  my  right  arm— but  the  $865.00 
paid  under  my  policy  will  take  care  of  most  of  my 
bills. 

“I  certainly  recommend  this  worthwhile  protection 
to  anyone  that  has  to  work  around  farm  machinery 
these  days.” 

GEORGE  SYDNEY,  BREESPORT,  N.  Y. 


Other  Farm  Accident 
Benefits  Paid 


Paul  Marecek,  Binghamton,  N.  Y .  150.00 

Fell  from  wagon — fractured  ribs 

John  Mespell,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  . - .  110.71 

Thrown  from  truck— injured  back 

Ernest  Wingate,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y .  121.43 

Foot  caught  in  hay  baler — fractured  foot 

Dale  Woodworth,  Canisteo,  N.  Y . . .  147.11 

Filling  tractor  with  gas—  2nd  and  3rd  degree  burns 

John  McConnell,  Java  Center,  N.  Y . . .  250.00 

Thrown  from  tractor — severe  knee  injury 

Charles  Dever,  Homer,  N.  Y .  670.00 

Thrown  off  wagon  into  corn  blower— broke  leg 

Clark  Withey,  Homer,  N.  Y.  . . —  205.00 

Fell  in  barn — fractured  skull,  bruised  back 

William  Golden,  Denver,  N.  Y .  340.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — broke  ribs,  injured  hip 

Wilson  Peters,  Hancock,  N.  Y.  Deceased  .  2350.00 

Tractor  tipped  over — death  benefit 

Francis  Price,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y .  340.00 

Tractor  tipped  over — broke  wrist,  cuts 

Frank  Barlow,  Freehold,  N.  Y . — .  228.56 

Thrown  off  farm  trailer — injured  neck 

Raymond  Morrill,  Geneseo,  N.  Y . - .  140.71 

Struck  by  pitchfork — punctured  abdomen 

Edwin  Partridge,  Fabius,  N.  Y .  220.00 

Unloading  feed  from  truck — fractured  leg 

Roy  Guile,  Naples,  N.  Y.  .  143.00 

Unplugging  corn  picker — crushed  fingers 

John  Baker,  Westtown,  N.  Y . . -3 . - .  155.00 

Caught  hand  in  mowing  machine — cut  tendons 

Walter  Bertram,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  Deceased  .  2100.00 

Caught  in  combine— death  benefit 

Jerry  Banford,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  . . .  324.28 

On  moving  stoneboat — fractured  leg 

Arnold  Cornell,  Owego,  N.  Y . . .  157.14 

Plowing — leg  pinned  and  cut 

Walter  Roland,  Macedon,  N.  Y.  . .  113.58 

Caught  in  baler — broke  elbow  and  clavicle 

Jtomanizo  Brown,  Wyoming,  N.  Y . .  222.14 

Fell  off  truck — broke  wrist 

William  Avery,  Troy,  Pa . . .  200.00 

Thrown  off  trailer — broke  leg 

Edward  Mahood,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa.  Deceased  .  1400.00 

Thrown  off  wagon — death  benefit 

Levin  Collins,  Elmer, r  N.  J . . . . . . .  103.57 

Foot  caught  in  mower — fractured  toe 

George  Jabour,  Methuen,  Mass . . .  271.43 

Fell  from  truck — dislocated  vertebrae 

Walter  J.  Matus,  Conway,  Mass . .  250.00 

Fell  from  tractor — fractured  leg 


'Keefe,  tyacci  'Poitetea  ‘Renewed 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Profit  by  that  A6RIC0  Difference 

Up  to  $27-  MORE  Wheat  Per  Acre  with  AG  RICO,  in  side-by-side  checks 


SHELBY  SUKER,  Leicester;  N.  Y. 


“NOW  I’M  CONVINCED!”  Says  Bruce R.  Wolfe, 
of  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.:  "I  found  in  my  own 
wheat  field  that  Agrico  outproduces  other 
fertilizers.  On  my  '53  crop,  I  planted  part 
of  a  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN 
5-10-5  and  the  rest  of  the  field  with  another 
well-known  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis. 
We  harvested  the  two  parts  of  the  field 
separately  and  I  was  pleased  indeed  to 
find  that  Agrico  yielded  2.6  bu.  MORE 
wheat  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  me  about  $2. 
LESS  per  ton,  but  at  the  then  current  price 
of  $1.74  a  bu.  for  wheat,  I  got  $4.52  MORE 
from  every  acre  fertilized  with  Agrico.'' 


IN  GOOD  seasons  and  bad,  AGRICO,  the  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer, 
proves  its  EXTRA  crop-producing  power.  Here  are  results  of  a  few 
recent  wheat  checks,  in  which  Agrico  outproduced  other  fertilizers  of 
equal  analysis  by  an  average  of  7.82  bu.  MORE  wheat  per  acre,  worth 
$16.33  EXTRA  per  acre.  As  Shelby  Sliker,  of  Leicester,  N.  Y.,  puts  it: 


JOHN  A.  DeLEEUW,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


"We’ve  had  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  difference  in 
crop-producing  power  in  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis,  so  in  Fall  ’5  2 
I  decided  to  find  out.  We  sowed  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  3-12-6,  400  lbs. 
per  acre  on  half  of  a  field  and  another  well-known  fertilizer,  also  a 
3-12-6,  at  the  same  rate,  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  Agrico  outproduced  the 
other  fertilizer  by  11.45  bu.  of  60  lb.  wheat  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  1 6?  an 
acre  more,  but  paid  me  $21.87  MORE  per  acre  over  fertilizer  costs. 
Man,  what  a  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes!” 

Yes,  as  John  A.  DeLeeuw,  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  says:  "It’s  crop- 
producing  power  that  counts,  and  it’s  EXTRA  crop-producing  power  that 
caused  me  to  switch  to  Agrico.  Agrico  starts  the  crop  faster,  gets  a  good 
lead,  and  comes  out  ahead  by  a  wide  margin. 

"I  started  to  sow  a  22-acre  wheat  field  in  Fall  ’52,”  continues  Mr. 
DeLeeuw,  "using  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  said  to  be  'just  as  good’  as  Agrico. 
I  finished  out  about  a  quarter  of  the  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN 
5-10-5.  The  Agrico  wheat  was  far  ahead  all  season  and  outyielded  the 
'just  as  good’  fertilizer  by  8.61  bu.  MORE  per  acre,  worth  $18.08 
MORE  per  acre.” 

With  wheat  acreage  allotments,  it’s  important  to  get  top  acre  yields, 
so  by  all  means  fertilize  with  Agrico  this  Fall  and  profit  by  that  all- 
important  DIFFERENCE  in  the  yield  and  quality.  See  your  nearby  Agrico 
Dealer  NOW. 


$15.80  MORE  PER  ACRE:  Stanley  Palmer,  of 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  tells  how  he  proved  Agrico's 
EXTRA  crop-producing  power.  Says  Mr. 
Palmer:  "I  compared  AGRICO  FOR 
GRAIN,  3-12-6,  alongside  another  ferti¬ 
lizer,  5-10-10  analysis,  both  at  300  lbs. 
per  acre. 

"Yield  figures  show  that  Agrico  outpro¬ 
duced  the  other  fertilizer  by  7.9  bu.  MORE 
wheat  per  acre,  paying  me  $15.80  EXTRA 
PROFIT  per  acre — and  Agrico  cost  $8.25 
LESS  per  ton.  That's  SOME  difference, 
and  it  shows  what  Agrico  can  really  do!” 


HAROLD  CASPER 
Oakfield,  N.  Y. 


“AGRICO  DOES  A  FINE  JOB!”  So  says  Harold  Casper,  of 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  who  adds:  "In  Fall  '52  I  decided  to  see 
if  Agrico  could  outproduce  the  fertilizer  I  had  been 
using.  On  a  level  field  with  uniform  soil,  I  sowed 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  3-12-6  on  part  of  the  field,  and 
on  the  other  part  applied  another  fertilizer  I'd  been 
using — same  analysis,  same  rate  per  acre. 

"When  we  threshed  and  weighed  the  grain,  the 
difference  was  tremendous,  for  Agrico  produced  12  bu. 
MORE  wheat  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  me  25^  less  per 
acre,  but  at  the  then  Govt,  loan  price,  $2.31  a  bu., 
gave  me  $27.72  MORE  wheat  per  acre." 


“I  RECOMMEND  AGRICO  to  all  farmers  wanting  to  get  the 
most  for  their  fertilizer  money,"  says  Howard  Hurlbut, 
of  Arkport,  N.  Y.  "I  say  this  because  in  the  last  field  of 
wheat  I  planted  in  Fall  ‘52,  I  put  on  a  side-by-side 
fertilizer  check,  using  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  and 
another  well-known  fertilizer,  both  3-12-6  analysis.  I 
got  4.34  bu.  MORE  wheat  per  acre  where  I  used 
Agrico,  and  as  Agrico  cost  me  40yf  less  per  acre,  I 
was  $7.99  better  off  on  each  acre  where  I  used  Agrico. 
I  have  checked  Agrico  against  other  fertilizers  on 
spring  grain,  beans  and  corn  and  Agrico  invariably 
comes  out  ahead." 


HOWARD  HURLBUT 
Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Remember,  the  variety  of  wheat  you  use  is  important ; : ;  but  so  is  the  crop-producing  power  of  the  fertilizer  you  sow 
with  the  grain.  Profit  by  those  higher  acre  yields — fertilize  with  Agrico  this  Fall  and  use  a  liberal  application* 

Order  early— see  your  nearby  Agrico  Dealer  NOW— "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


HERITAGE 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


OW  do  you  like  our  pastures?”  That 
was  the  greeting  I  got  from  several 
of  my  Vermont  friends  on  August 
26  when  I  was  in  that  fine  old  state 
to  attend  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Vermont  and  the  Vermont  State 
Farm  Bureau.  I  took  some  kidding  because 
of  references  in  American  Agriculturist  to 
the  “scorched”  pastures  of  the  Northeast.  I 
was  reminded  by  the  Vermonters  that  they 
have  had  so  much  cloudy,  rainy  weather  in 
northern  New  England  —  and  that  goes  for 
northern  New  York  also  —  that  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  get  the  haying  done  and  grain 
crops  harvested. 

Riding  around  northern  Vermont  for  a  part 
of  two  days,  with  my  friend,  Jim  Mereness, 
efficient  field  man  of  Associated  Industries 
of  Vermont,  I  had  to  admit  that  Vermont 
pastures  were  almost  as  green  as  they  had 
been  in  June.  That  shows  how  wrong  one  can 
be  in  generalizing  about  the  weather.  But  I’ll 
stick  to  my  guns,  a  part  of  them  anyway,  for 
I  cannot  remember  when  there  has  been  more 
dry  weather  in  most  parts  of  the  Northeast, 
nor  when  pastures  looked  worse  than  they  do 
in  many  sections  this  summer. 

When  talking  about  the  weather  I  often 
recall  what  a  New  Hampshire  farm  woman 
wrote  me  once.  She  said,  “Weather  is  sure 
something  we  have  a  lot  of  in  New  England!” 
I  guess  we  do  everywhere. 

Up  in  Vermont  the  other  day  someone  told 
me  again  the  old  story  about  the  farmer  who 
lived  almost  on  the  state  line  between  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire.  Surveyors  ran  the 
line  a  few  rods  different  from  what  it  had 
been,  which  had  the  effect  of  taking  this 
man’s  farm  out  of  Vermont  and  putting  it  in 
New  Hampshire.  That  pleased  the  owner  all 
right.  He  said  he  was  glad  they  had  made  the 
change  for  “he  was  gettin’  dern  sick  of  those 
long  Vermont  winters!” 

As  with  other  states,  one  could  easily  get 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  amount  of  farming 
in  Vermont  if  you  happened  to  ride  through 
the  Green  Mountain  section  instead  of 
through  the  better  farming  sections.  But  Ver¬ 
mont  is  naturally  a  rural  state,  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  especially  dairying,  is  outstanding  there. 
The  State  of  Vermont  has  more  cows  than 
people,  it  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union  in 


the  production  of  maple  products,  it  produces 
plenty  of  other  farm  supplies,  is  noted  for  its 
paper,  wool  and  other  manufactures,  often 
powered  by  water.  Everyone  knows  about 
Vermont  fine  marble. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  office  one  of  my  as¬ 
sociates  asked  me  what  was  my  outstanding 
impression  from  the  two-day  trip  in  Vermont 
and  from  the  meeting.  The  answer  is  easy.  It 
is  the  friendliness  of  the  people.  That  goes 
for  rural  people  everywhere,  of  course,  but  it 
is  particularly  true  of  Vermonters.  Don’t  ever 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  New  England  people 
are  cold  and  over-formal.  You  can  be  sure 
that  you  won’t  put  anything  wrong  over  on 
them,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  be  friendly 
yourself  it  won’t  take  you  long  to  make 
friends  among  the  rural  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

I  have  a  soft  place  in  my  heart,  also,  for 
their  belief  in  and  support  of  basic  principles 
that  made  this  country  great.  The  Yankee  is 
sometimes  accused  of  being  tight-fisted,  over- 
thrifty.  We  could  use  more  of  that  character¬ 
istic  in  this  America  of  ours  right  now.  Cal 
Coolidge  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Vermont, 
a  little  crossroads  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
From  a  poor  farm  boy  Cal  got  to  be  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Massachusetts,  vice-president,  and 
later  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
visiting  his  father  on  the  home  farm  when 
the  news  came  of  President  Harding’s  death. 
To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events 
in  our  American  history  was  Father  Coolidge, 
a  local  justice  of  the  peace,  swearing  in  his 
son  Cal  as  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  old  family  Bible  and  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp. 

Maybe  Cal  was  thrifty.  Jim  Mereness  tells 
the  story  given  him  by  an  old  friend  who  was 


Farmstead  at  West  Newbury,  Vermont. 
Riding  through  some  parts  of  Vermont 
and  noting  its  beautiful  scenery  one  could 
easily  wonder  where  its  agriculture  is.  But 
as  U.  S.  Senator  George  Aiken  says: 
"Dairying  is  about  twice  as  important  per 
capita  in  the  State  of  Vermont  as  it  is  in 
Wisconsin.  There  are  only  twelve  states  in 
the  Union  which  produce  as  much  dollar 
value  of  dairy  products  as  does  Vermont 
in  spite  of  its  small  size."  Poultry  and 
maple  products  are  also  important. 

a  newspaper  man  at  the  time  Cal  was  sworn 
in.  After  the  little  ceremony  in  the  farmhouse, 
one  of  the  newspaper  boys  suggested  to  Cal 
that  they  all  go  across  the  road  to  the  country 
store  and  drink  a  toast — with  soft  drinks — 
to  the  new  President.  Cal  agreed.  The  only 
soft  drink  available  was  Moxie.  I  haven’t  seen 
any  in  years,  have  you?  Anyway,  they  all 
toasted  the  President  with  Moxie.  Then  Cal 
pulled  a  nickel  out  of  his  pocket,  slapped  it 
down  on  the  counter,  and  said: 

“There’s  my  five  cents!” 

Then  he  turned  around  and  stalked  back 
to  the  house. 

But  thrift  is  not  the  only  principle  for 
which  Vermonters  are  noted.  Someone  has 
said,  and  I  think  it  comes  close  to  the  truth, 
that  the  three  northern  New  England  states 
are  the  most  truly  American  of  any  in  the 
Union  in  the  sense  of  still  standing  emphati¬ 
cally,  and  even  belligerently,  for  the  basic 
American  principles  practiced  by  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  principles  on  which  this 
Republic  was  solidly  established.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  town  meetings  (Continued  on  Page  14) 


Fall  Fertilizing  Makes  Cents — See  Page  10 


MORE  EGGS 

PER  FEED  DOL 


Day  In  and  Day  Out . . . 
the  REAL  Test  of  a  Mash 


I  VUE  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing” — and  the  proof  of  a  feed  is  in  the 
results.  That’s  why  thousands  of  poultrymen 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  producing  over  two  billion  eggs 
a  year  with  G.L.F.  Laying  Mashes — they  really 
get  results. 

Experience  has  shown  these  dollar-wise  egg 
producers  that  feeding  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash 
means  lower  feed  bills  and  bigger  egg  checks 
— more  net  profit  when  the  books  are  balanced. 

Here's  Why  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  is  the  top 
producer  in  the  Northeast: 

Its  formula  is  always  kept  up-to-date.  In¬ 
gredients  are  put  through  over  100  tests  to  be 
sure  the  finished  mash  gives  the  hen  every¬ 
thing  she  needs  to  produce  a  lot  of  eggs. 


Here's  Why  the  Cost  is  Low: 

Ingredients  are  purchased  in  large  money¬ 
saving  quantities.  In  addition,  G.L.F  mills  are 
located  in  this  area  so  that  no  long  distance 
hauling  is  necessary  to  put  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash 


in  your  feed  bin.  By  the  bag  or  carload  this 
means  a  saving  to  you  and  what’s  more,  it 
means  the  mash  is  fresh. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


A  MASH  TO  FIT  EVERY  FARM 


G.L.F.  also  produces  other  laying  mashes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  every  poultry  oper¬ 
ation  in  this  area.  Some  of  them  include: 

G.L.F.  Egg  Maker 

Very  similar  to  Laying  Mash,  and  ade¬ 
quate  nutritionally.  Does  have  a  flexible 
formula  to  take  advantage  of  good  in¬ 
gredient  buys — and  provide  savings  for 
poultrymen.  Even  so,  the  formula  is  sel¬ 
dom  changed  more  than  twice  a  year. 

G.L.F.  All-Mash  Laying  Ration 

Contains  both  the  mash  and  scratch  grain; 


and  is  a  high  energy  diet  containing  16% 
protein.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  auto¬ 
matic  feeders — or  for  the  man  who  is 
short  of  good  help. 

G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash 

This  mash  concentrate — for  mixing  with 
grains — is  “spiked”  with  a  high  level  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  proteins.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  the  man  who 
grows  his  own  grain,  or  can  buy  local 
grains  from  his  neighbors. 


In  This  Area  More  Eggs  Are  Produced  On 

G.L.F.  LAYING  MASH 

than  any  other  feed 
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February  25 


March  21 


From  the  broad  windows  of  our  special 
pullman  train  we  will  see  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world. 


/tyaia  i 


OULDN’T  you  like  to  get 
away  from  it  all  next  win¬ 
ter  and  go  on  a  delightful 
West  Coast  tour  with  a 
gay  and  friendly  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  party?  We  have 
had  so  many  requests  and  advance  res¬ 
ervations  for  another  California  Tour 
that  we  have  scheduled  one  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  to  March  21— more  than  three 
whole  weeks  of  happy,  carefree  travel¬ 
ing;  of  spectacular  sights,  of  sunny 
days  and  glorious  living  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  surroundings. 

Like  all  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
tours,  this  will  be  an  “all  expense” 
trip,  with  everything  included  in  the 
price  of  the  ticket — rail  fares,  pull- 
mans,  baggage  transfers,  sightseeing, 
hotels,  all  tips  and  all  meals  except 
lunch  on  the  day  we  visit  the  Farmers 
Market  in  Los  Angeles.  We  can’t  in¬ 
clude  that  meal  because  part  of  the  fun 
at  the  Farmers  Market  is  choosing 
your  food. 

On  this  trip,  you’ll  have  absolutely 
carefree  traveling,  for  our  popular  tour 
leader,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  general 
agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
has  planned  every  detail  and  will  es¬ 
cort  the  party.  Once  aboard  our  special 
train  headed  westward,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  lean  back  and  enjoy  to  the  ut¬ 
most  this  wonderful  Grand  Circle  tour 
which  will  take  you  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  snow- 
crested  Rocky  Mountains  to  sunny,  ro¬ 
mantic  Mexico. 

Before  you  return  home  you  will 
have  seen  some  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  including  the  awe  inspiring 
Grand  Canyon  and  Yosemite  National 
Park’s  breath-taking  wonderland.  Six¬ 
teen  out  of  our  24  days  will  be  spent  in 
sunny  California. 

Prom  San  Francisco,  we  will  travel 
in  deluxe  motor  buses  to  Yosemite 
National  Park,  where  we  will  stay  for 
two  days  and  nights  in  the  famed 
Ahwahnee  Hotel,  a  luxurious,  baronial 
sort  of  a  place  with  huge  fireplaces, 
Picture  windows,  beautiful  rooms,  and 
superb  food.  You  will  marvel  at  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  in  Yose- 
mite  Park,  as  fresh  and  new  as  the 
day  the  world  began.  Dominating  the 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a 
copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your  California  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  25 
to  March  21. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  name  and  address 


years,  heights  of  200  feet  and  circum¬ 
ferences  of  90  feet. 

On  leaving  Yosemite,  we’ll  motor 
south,  with  overnight  stops  at  two  of 
California’s  loveliest  and  most  historic 
cities — Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara. 
Then  on  to  glamorous  Hollywood, 
where  we’ll  spend  three  days  at  the 
beautiful  Roosevelt  Hotel  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  just  a  step  from  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  motion  picture  studios.  On 


stately  castle  hall.  You  can  explore 
art  galleries  rich  in  fine  paintings,  cor¬ 
ridors  filled  with  historic  collections, 
mysterious  passage  ways,  chapels  jew¬ 
el-lighted  through  stained  glass,  and 
you  can  hear  the  lovely  music  of  the 
bells.  You  just  cannot  imagine  all  the 
fascinating  things  to  be  seen  at  Mis¬ 
sion  Inn. 

Our  last  stop  will  be  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  of  all — the  majestic  Grand  Canyon, 
where  we  will  have  a  whole  day  to 
feast  our  eyes  on  the  world’s  greatest 
natural  wonder.  The  Canyon  is  a  gi¬ 
gantic  chasm  217  miles  long,  4  to  18 
miles  wide,  and  a  mile  deep.  At  its  bot¬ 
tom,  the  mighty  Colorado  rushes  to  the 
sea.  Rising  from  its  depths  are  whole 
ranges  of  mountains,  their  tops  slightly 
below  the  rim  of  the  gorge,  and  over 
and  into  the  depths  of  the  chasm 
spreads  a  sea  of  ever-changing  colors. 
You  stroll  over  to  the  rim  of  the  Can¬ 
yon,  and  suddenly  its  grandeur  is  upon 
you.  The  earth  stops  short  and  you  see 
an  immeasurable  abyss  filled  with  mol¬ 
ten  color,  the  ultimate  in  sublimity  and 
beauty. 

The  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket 
for  this  wonderful  trip  is  very  reason¬ 
able.  For  example,  from  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  $808.29  per  person.  This  includes 
all  necessary  traveling  expenses,  ser¬ 
vices  of  our  tour  escort,  all  meals  ex¬ 
cept  one  lunch,  first  class  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations,  all  tips,  Federal  taxes, 
baggage  handling;  sightseeing  in  tour 
itinerary,  railroad  tickets,  and  is  based 
on  use  of  lower  berth  on  trains  and 
double  room  in  hotels. 

You  can  get,  at  some  additional  cost, 
any  kind  of  Pullman  accommodations 
you  desire  on  train — bedroom,  com¬ 


We'll  have  three  wonderful  days  at  the  fabulous  Del  Coronado  Hotel  in  a  South 
Sea  Island  setting  in  southern  California  —  glorious  days  you'll  remember  always. 


Famous  Cathay  House  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  where  we'll  dine  one  evening. 

scene  are  El  Capitan,  a  wedge  of  shin¬ 
ing  granite  which  rises  perpendicular¬ 
ly  3,000  feet,  and  Yosemite  Falls,  the 
world’s  highest  free-leaping  falls  (2,425 
foot  drop). 

Special  motor  cars  will  take  us  on 
our  second  day  at  the  Park  to  the 
Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  \yhere  we 
will  see  hundreds  of  giant  sequoias. 
Some  of  these  magnificent  trees  have 
reached  the  astounding  age  of  4,000 


sightseeing  excursions  we’ll  see  homes 
of  motion  picture  stars,  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  Los  Angeles  downtown  district 
and  parks,  the  smart  “Sunset  Strip,” 
Will  Rogers  estate,  Farmers’  Market, 
and  other  famous  sights. 

From  Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles, 
we  will  go  to  Coronado  Beach — a  lovely 
motor  trip  along  the  coast— and  will 
spend  three  wonderful  days  at  the 
fabulous  Hotel  Del  Coronado.  This 
hotel,  in  a  jewel-like  South  Sea  Island 
setting,  has  been  a  favorite  of  travelers 
for  half  a  century.  Its  beautiful,  tropi¬ 
cal  surroundings,  flowered  patio,  heat¬ 
ed  swimming  pool,  charming  rooms  and 
delicious  meals  are  some  of  the  things 
you  will  long  remember.  While  there, 
we  will  visit  nearby  San  Diego  and 
gay,  romantic  Tijuana  across  the  bor¬ 
der  in  Mexico. 

From  Coronado  Beach  we  will  go  to 
famous  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  marvelous  Inn,  which 
covers  a  city  block,  is  the  place  that 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  tourists  love 
best  of  all.  Although  it  is  a  top-notch 
hotel,  it  is  much  more  than  that.  In  it 
the  traditions  and  treasures  of  the  old 
Spanish  days  set  it  apart  from  other 
hostelries. 

In  this  unique  hotel,  you  may  dine 
outdoors  in  a  fragrant  garden  or  in  a 


partment,  drawing  room — if  you  re¬ 
serve  early.  The  supply  of  these  accom¬ 
modations  is  limited.  Single  rooms  in 
hotels  are  also  available  at  extra  cost. 

We  have  given  you  here  only  the 
highlights  of  this  tour;  every  day  of  it 
will  be  filled  with  rich  experiences.  For 
complete  details  and  the  exact  cost  of 
the  all-expense  ticket  from  your  lo¬ 
cality,  write  for  our  illustrated  itiner¬ 
ary.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

We  urge  you ’to  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  early.  With  the  advance  reserva¬ 
tions  we  already  have  on  hand,  this 
trip  will  probably  sell  out  early.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  send  in  your  reserva¬ 
tion  immediately,  with  a  $25  deposit. 
Address  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  Box  3  6  7-T, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  believe  that  this  trip  is 
one  of  the  finest  West  Coast 
tours  we  have  ever  planned. 

Decide  now  to  come  with  us, 
and  get  someone  to  look  after 
things  for  you  while  you’re 
away.  Give  yourself  an  experi¬ 
ence  you’ll  never  forget  — 
an  absolutely  perfect  vaca¬ 
tion  with  folks  you’ll  love! 
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“I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I  can 
show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do,  let  me  do 
it  now;  let  me  not  defer  it  or  neglect  it,  for 
I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

— : Author  Unknown 

OUR  UNUOOPERATING  ALLIES 

OUR  years  ago  France  proposed  to  the  other 
western  powers  that  the  western  countries  of 
Europe,  including  Germany,  join  in  a  defense 
plan  to  protect  the  free  world  against  Commu¬ 
nists  and  other  aggressors.  After  four  years  the 
western  European  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy  and  France,  signed  a  pact. 

During  the  last  week  of  August  this  year,  the 
French  parliament,  under  the  new  Premier, 
Mendes-France,  voted  decisively  against  the 
European  defense  plan,  thus  ruining  a  four-year 
struggle  towards  peace.  During  this  summer, 
also,  Premier  Mendes-France  negotiated  a  secret 
peace  with  the  Chinese  aggressors  in  Indo- 
China,  giving  them  practically  everything  that 
they  asked  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  given  the  French  millions  of 
dollars  in  equipment  and  other  supplies  for  the 
Indo-Chinese  war. 

Even  our  closest  ally,  Great  Britain,  continued 
to  trade  with  the  Chinese  enemy  while  we  were 
at  war  with  them  and  the  North  Koreans,  and 
this  summer  the  Labor  party  in  Great  Britain 
has"  sent  a  delegation  to  China  and  to  Russia, 
giving  what  is  in  my  opinion  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  ruthless  enemies  of  the  free  world  and  of 
civilization. 

As  all  Americans  very  well  know,  we  have 
loaned  or  given  outright  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
French  and  to  most  of  the  other  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  What  we  get  in  return  is  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding,  with  plenty  of  abuse. 

When  you  loan  $50 — or  any  amount — to  a 
friend,  and  he  cannot  or  will  not  pay  it  back,  he 
becomes  your  enemy.  The  same  thing  holds  with 
nations  as  with  individuals.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  familiar  with  the  facts,  the  second  world 
war  could  have  been  prevented  had  it  not  been 
for  Great  Britain’s  pacifist  policy  toward  Hitler 
under  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,  when  the 
only  thing  that  would  have  stopped  Hitler  was 
a  stern  and  unyielding  attitude.  At  Yalta,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  world  war,  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Winston  Churchill,  in  an  attempt  to 
please  and  placate  Russia,  gave  Stalin  a  tremen¬ 
dous  start  toward  dominating  the  world. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  positive  about  this. 
Every  American  must  do  his  own  thinking.  But 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  time  is  not  fast 
approaching  when  we  should  run  our  own  for¬ 
eign  policy  instead  of  letting  too  much  of  it  be 
determined  by  other  countries  intent  only  on 
their  own  selfish  interests.  I  am  wondering,  too, 
if  America  would  not  be  farther  ahead  if  we 
withdrew  these  billions  that  we  give  away,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  used  a  part  of  them  to  put 
and  to  keep  our  own  house  in  order,  instead  of 
bleeding  ourselves  white  to  raise  and  give  away 
money  which  is  not  appreciated. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  with  other  countries.  But  per¬ 
haps  we  should  slow  up  until  they  are  willing 
to  do  their  part.  Cooperation  is  a  two-way  road, 
and  if  the  other  countries  want  our  help  it  is 
about  time  that  they  do  a  little  cooperating 
themselves. 


THE  COIING-AWAY  TIME 

EPTEMBER  has  always  been  a  lonesome 
month  with  me.  Maybe  the  weather  has  a 
little  something  to  do  with  it,  for  I  love  the 
summer,  and  always  hate  to  see  it  go.  And  there 
is  a  fall  feeling  in  the  air  with  the  coming  of  the 
September  days. 

But  mainly  I  am  lonesome,  I  guess,  because  it 
has  always  been  a  going-away  time  in  our 
family.  One  by  one  the  three  sons  went  away  to 
college,  and  their  Mother  and  I  knew  that  while 
they  would  be  home  for  visits,  it  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  again.  Then  along  came  the 
grandchildren,  and  we  are  going  through  the 
same  thing  again.  Cynthia,  the  eldest,  will  be  a 
junior  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  this 
year.  David  left  a  few  days  ago  to  start  work  at 
Antioch  College  in  Ohio.  After  the  first  year  in 
this  college,  the  students  mix  theory  with  prac¬ 
tice  by  studying  part  of  the  time  and  working 
the  other  part. 

Since  he  was  small  our  eleven-year-old  grand¬ 
son  Richard  has  lived  with  us  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  It  has  always  been  a  joy  to 
have  him  come,  marred  only  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  lonesome  when  he  leaves  again. 

I  am  putting  into  words  what  I  know  thou¬ 
sands  of  you  parents  and  grandparents  are  feel¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  year,  the  little  feeling  of  deso¬ 
lation  that  Belle  had  first  when  five-year-old 
Donald  started  down  the  road  to  school  for  the 
first  time.  At  the  corner  he  and  I  turned  to  wave 
goodby  to  his  mother.  She  was  crying,  and  I 
knew  why.  In  a  sense  she  had  lost  her  baby. 

But  of  course  it  has  to  be  that  way,  and  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be.  For  the  young  people 
have  to  learn  to  get  out  of  the  home  and 
develop  their  own  interests  and  occupations. 
We  would  not  have  it  otherwise — but  we  can’t 
help  missing  them  just  the  same. 

THEY  CAME  TO  DRUNK  MILK 

ANT  to  know  whether  all  of  this  mik  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  is  getting  us  any¬ 
where?  We  got  the  answer  one  night  last  week 
when  we  sponsored  a  Salute  to  the  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  Reception  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse. 

American  Agriculturist  invited  State  Fair 
officials,  Department  of  Agriculture  officials, 
Extension  folks,  and  commercial  exhibitors  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  to  join  us  in  drinking 
a  toast — in  milk — to  the  industry  which  they 
had  been  helping  to  promote.  There  were  no 
cocktails,  none  of  that  expensive  fishy  stuff  on 
crackers,  no  fancy  filet  mignon.  In  fact,  it  wasn’t 
a  dinner.  We  served  only  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

More  than  200  folks  attended,  almost  100% 
of  those  who  had  been  invited.  It  was  a  source 
of  real  satisfaction  to  us  to  find  that  so  many 
people  would  take  time  off  during  the  busy  Fair 
week  to  join  us  at  a  milk  party  to  salute  the 
dairy  industry,  and  to  salute  Fair  Director 
Harold  (Cap)  Creal,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Chester  DuMond,  and  their  staffs,  and  the 
many  others  who  helped  so  successfully  to  carry 
out  the  theme  of  this  year’s  State  Fair,  “A 
Salute  to  the  Dairy  Industry.” 

Fluid  milk  is  really  beginning  to  flow  in  the 
right  direction,  into  human  stomachs,' where  it 


does  the  most  good  and  brings  the  best  return 
to  dairy  farmers.  A  start  has  been  made.  Let’s 
keep  it  going. 

TWO  WONDERFUL  TOURS 
WITH  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

F  YOU  want  to  take  a  trip  this  winter,  turn 
to  page  3  of  this  issue  and  read  about  the 
marvelous  West  Coast  Tour  that  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  have  planned  for  you  with  our  popular 
tour  leader,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  summer  trip,  we  are 
planning  another  wonderful  European  Tour.  We 
call  it  our  ‘‘Scandinavian  Tour”  because  we  will 
visit  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  it  will 
also  take  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  France.  This  tour  will 
last  4  weeks  (sometime  in  May  and  June),  and 
will  be  reasonable  in  price.  We  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  a  later  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  or  will  be  glad  to  give  you  advance  in¬ 
formation  about  it  by  letter. 

HEALTH  SUGGESTIONS 

OST  farm  men  and  women  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  lifting.  Here’s  a  suggestion  that  will  help. 
When  about  to  lift,  take  a  deep  breath  and  hold 
it. 

When  climbing  stairs  or  a  hill,  breathe  in  and 
hold  for  two  or  three  steps,  then  breathe  out  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Every  time  you  think 
about  it  and  many  times  a  day,  stand  up 
straight,  draw  your  shoulder  blades  gently  to¬ 
gether  and  breathe  deeply. 

Mainly  because  of  the  life  giving  oxygen, 
these  little  exercises  will  relax  you  and  renew 
your  energy.  Try  them.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  they  help. 

STORM  HITS  NEW  ENGLAND 

OUR  staff  of  American  Agriculturist  joins 
with  farmers  and  other  citizens  everywhere 
in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  the  farmers 
of  New  England  who  suffered  such  grievous 
damage  from  the  hurricane. 

In  many  orchards  every  apple  was  blown  off 
the  trees.  Massachusetts  alone  lost  from  150,000 
to  200,000  bushels  of  Macs.  New  Hampshire 
apple  growers  lost  most  of  their  crop.  From  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  apples  in  Maine  were 
destroyed.  Vermont  lost  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  apples.  Corn  was  laid  flat,  and  many 
poultry  houses  and  silos  are  down. 

Not  the  least  of  the  loss  was  the  flooding  of 
farmlands  in  coastal  areas  by  salt  water,  which 
may  ruin  the  land  for  crop  growing  for  years. 

Farming  is  enough  of  a  gamble  in  ordinary 
years,  so  it  is  indeed  hard  to  take  when  the 
elements  destroy  the  crops  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  magazine  ‘‘This  Week”  relates  a  story 
about  an  old  Vermont  farmer  who  had  a 
stroke.  After  his  recovery  someone  asked  him 
how  he  was  feeling. 

“Fair  to  middlin’,”  he  said.  “Ain’t  got  no  pain, 
eatin’  an’  sleepin’  all  right,  even  able  to  drive  to 
town  to  fetch  the  groceries  an’  to  go  to  church. 

Then  he  added: 

“Course  my  mind  is  gone — but  I  don’t  miss 
it  much!” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 


Xi;W  TAX  LAW:  Several  items  in  the  new  tax  law  affect  farmers  in 

particular.  For  example,  you  will  be  able  to  charge 
off  a  bigger  per  cent  of  your  soil  and  water  conservation  expenses.  Second, 
you  can  depreciate  some  farm  machinery  and  buildings  more  rapidly.  Third, 
you  will  be  allowed  to  apply  losses  against  the  profits  of  two  preceding  years 
instead  of  one. 

In  addition,  of  course,  you  will  be  affected  by  all  general  tax  changes.  For 
example,  working  widows  and  widowers  who  have  to  hire  help  to  look  after 
children  during  working  hours  can  charge  it  as  a  cost  up  to  $600  a  year.  Like¬ 
wise  there  is  an  easing  up  on  the  definition  of  a  dependent  for  which  exemption 
can  be  claimed.  Finally  farmers  will  have  an  extra  two  weeks  for  filing  early 
returns  and  the  general  income  tax  deadline  will  be  April  15  instead  of  March  15. 

.|pp|Jg|§J;  Before  the  recent  New  England  hurricane,  total  U.  S.  apple 
production  was  up  slightly  from  last  year.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  get  total  figures  on  losses  to  New  England  apple  growers  but  they  were 
tremendous.  Immediately  steps  were  taken  to  pick  up,  sort  and  salvage  as  much 
of  the  crop  as  possible.  There  was  also  heavy  loss  to  other  crops  but  potatoes 
were  far  enough  along  to  escape  with  little  damage. 

POTATOES:  Predictions  are  freely  made  that  potato  prices  will  be  above 

last  year’s  level  which  were  disastrously  low.  There  may 
be  some  easing  of  prices  during  digging  but  they  are  expected  to  recover 
and  it  is  believed  that  storing  will  pay  those  who  have  storage  space  available. 

FEEDING  HOME  GROWN  WHEAT:  Following  the  tightening 

wmmmmmmmmmmammmmamammmmmammmmanmmmtcmmmtiBxsnmmnm  up  Of  Controls  which 
caught  many  with  too  much  wheat  acreage,  northeastern  farmers  are  objecting 
vigorously  to  the  idea  that  they  cannot  grow  as  much  wheat  as  they  want  to  so 
long  as  it  is  fed  to  animals  on  the  farm.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  the 
Supreme  Court  would  decide  the  question  if  it  were  taken  to  them.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  any  state  with  a  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  25,000  or  less  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  noncommercial  wheat  area  without  controls,  but  with  the  support  75% 
as  high  as  commercial  areas.  In  the  East,  the  New  England  states  meet  the 
requirement;  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  do  not. 

Northeastern  farmers  might  well  consider  the  effect  of  a  possible  regulation 
forbidding  the  feeding  of  home-grown  CORN  from  acres  above  an  allotment! 

BUSINESS:  Most  economists  agree  that  the  business  adjustment  is  about 

over  and  that  there  are  no  signs  of  a  depression.  Favorable 
factors  include:  (1)  Inventories  which  were  too  high  have  been  reduced.  (2) 
Building  rose  to  a  new  peak  in  July.  (3)  Average  of  all  wholesale  prices  has 
fluctuated  only  2%  in  the  last  two  years.  (4)  Retail  ti’ade  has  been  good  al¬ 
though  slightly  below  a  year  ago. 

The  philosophy  of  the  present  administration  has  been  to  refuse  to  “prime 
the  pump”  at  the  slightest  hint  of  a  recession,  but  rather  to  encourage  business 
to  make  more  jobs  by  reducing  taxes,  getting  government  out  of  business,  and 
by  less  government  management  and  tinkering  with  our  business  and  industrial 
set-up. 

BRIEFS:  °ne  authority  says  that  the  most  effective  anti-communist  work 
is  probably  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI, 
and  the  Immigi’ation  and  Naturalization  Service.  In  16  months  this  has  resulted 
in  120  indictments  of  Communist  leaders  and  81  convictions;  105  alien  subvers¬ 
ives  have  been  deported; "268  have  been  ordered  deported,  and  140  have  been 
denied  entry. 

*  *  * 

Automatic  vending  machines  might  increase  milk  sales.  In  1947  these  ma¬ 
chines  sold  2.2  billion  cups  and  bottles  of  soft  drinks;  in  1953  6  billion;  almost 
300%  more.  In  1949  there  were  two  thousand  coffee  vending  machines  selling 
30  million  cups;  this  year  28,500  machines  are  expected  to  sell  780  million  cups. 
If  dairy  industry  could  duplicate  this  volume,  vending  machines  could  sell  about 
~/i  billion  half-pint  containers  of  milk. 
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eSong  of  the  Lazy  rarjyi 


THIS  time  of  year  I’d  like  to  be 
back  in  my  teens  once  more,  by 
gee.  With  football  in  the  air  again, 
my  mem’ry  turns  to  those  days  when 
I  was  a  high  school  gridir’n  star 
with  a  reputation  known  so  far  that 
folks  would  come  from  miles  away 
to  gasp  and  wonder  at  my  play.  Our 
rivals  usually  were  done  before  the 
game  had  e’er  begun;  as  soon’s  they 
saw  me  on  the  field,  the  other  team 
was  set  to  yield.  The  fans  knew 
when  I  got  the  ball  nobody  could 
catch  me  at  all,  one  reason  only  they 
came  for— to  see  how  high  I’d  run 
the  score. 

The  game,  of  course,  has  changed 
some  since  I  used  to  make  opponents 
wince.  They  play  by  “system”  more 
these  days,  they  use  a  lot  of  fancy 
Plays;  now  kids  are  padded  heavily 
and  suffer  lots  less  injury,  most 
modern  sissies  even  choose  to  play 
with  feet  encased  in  shoes.  Despite 
such  changes  I  will  bet  that  I  could 


ho  a  bright  star  yet,  except  there’s  one  new-fangled  scheme  that  makes 
such  wishes  just  a  dream.  No  longer  do  footballers  play  in  healthy, 
natchral  light  of  day  and  I  can’t  star  ’neath  ’lectric  light  ’cause  I’m  in 
bed  by  eight  each  night. 
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Motorists:  here's  proof... 

« 

Gulf’s  cleaner-burning,  super-refined  gasoline 
solves  today’s  No.  1  engine  problem! 


Proof:  Instead  of  trying  to  fight  trouble¬ 
making  deposits  with  so-called  “miracle- 
additives”  inside  your  engine.  Gulf  be¬ 
lieves  in  preventing  them  from  forming 
in  the  first  place.  So,  Gulf  refines  out  the 


“dirty-burning  tail-end”  of  gasoline — the 
No.  1  troublemaker  in  high-compression 
engines.  Look  at  the  plates  in  the  photo 
above  and  see  what  a  difference  Gulf 
super  refining  makes ! 


Road  tests  show:  New  Gulf  no-nox 
actually  makes  cars  run  better  than  new! 
After  15,000  miles  per  car,  these  Gulf 
test  cars  showed:  Better-than-new  horse¬ 


power!  Better-than-new  on  gasoline  mile¬ 
age!  And  not  a  single  trace  of  carbon 
knock  or  pre-ignition  at  any  time,  even 
on  steep  mountain  grades! 


Starting  with  your  first  tankful 

new  Gulf  NO-NOX  will  give  you 

these  immediate  and  lasting  benefits: 

More  complete  engine  protection  than  so-called 
“miracle-additive”  gasolines!  Extra  gas  mile¬ 
age  in  the  short-trip,  stop-and-go  driving  folks 
do  most!  No  knock,  no  pre-ignition — even  in 
today’s  super-compression  engines !  Stall-proof 
smoothness — and  instant  starts  .  .  .  plus  fuel- 
saving  warm-up. 


COMPLETELY  NEW!  SUPER-REFINED 


New  Gulf  No-Nox 


THE  HIGH-EFFICIENCY  GASOLINE 
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AUREOMYCIN  /s  active  against  all  of  the  disease  organisms  that 
commonly  cause  mastitis.  Use  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  in  this 
two-way  protection  and  treatment  method:  (l)  Treat  infected  quarters 
promptly  when  mastitis  strikes,  and  (2)  treat  teat  or  udder  injuries  by 
local  application  and  by  infusion  to  help  guard  against  mastitis. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  and  for  UDDER 
Lotion  Lederle  —  an  antiseptic,  soothing  lotion  for  teats  and  udders. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

*  *  $  *  ^ 

Remember  that,  in  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  no  udder  infusion 
product  alone  is  adequate.  Consult  your  veterinarian  regularly— he  may 
recommend,  in  addition,  injections  of  AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline 
Intravenous**  Lederle  or  SULMET®  Sodium  Sulfamethazine 
SOLUTION  Injectable**  Lederle.  Subsequent  treatment,  as  well  as 
treatment  of  persistent  chronic  mastitis,  may  be  conducted  with  SUL¬ 
MET  Sulfamethazine  OBLETS®  Veterinary  Tablets  Lederle. 

**  Available  only  through  veterinarians  %  *Trade-Mark 
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i  QUESTION 


How  long  does  it  take  the  temperature 
of  potatoes  in  common  storage  to  get 
down  to  a  reasonable  level? 

The  ideal  temperature  for  potatoes  in 
storage  is  36  to  40  degrees.  In  many 
cases  the  temperature  will  not  get  down 
to  40°  until  December. 

The  cooling  of  potatoes  in  storage 
can  be  helped  by  opening  windows  on 
cool  nights  and  closing  them  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  A  better  way  is 
to  have  a  fan  controlled  by  a  thermo¬ 
stat  which  will  automatically  bring  in 
air  from  the  outside  whenever  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  lower  outside  than  it  is  in¬ 
side  the  storage. 

What  are  the  regulations  for  moving 
wide  machinery  on  New  York  State  high¬ 
ways? 

Machines  up  to  13  feet  in  width  can 
be  moved  on  roads  in  New  York  if  the 
following  regulations  are  observed. 

1.  If  they  are  over  8  feet  wide  they 
can  be  moved  only  between  sunrise  and 
sunset. 

2.  Red  flags  must  be  put  on  the  left 
front  and  rear  and  must  be  at  least  24 
inches  square. 

3.  If  over  8  feet  wide  they  cannot  be 
moved  on  highways  for  more  than  two 
miles  at  a  time  after  10  A.M.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday,  or  holidays. 

4.  State  officials  may  prohibit  moving 
farm  machines  over  roads  under  con¬ 
struction  or  congested  highways  around 
cities. 

How  much  will  grazing  of  winter  wheat 
cut  production? 

In  New  Jersey,  experiments  covering 
four  years  indicated  that  fall  grazing 
when  the  crop  was  5  to  7  inches  tall, 
and  stopped  when  it  was  grazed  down 
to  2  inches,  did  not  lower  the  yield  of 
grain  the  following  summer. 

Grazing  in  the  spring  from  a  height 
of  6  to  eight  inches  down  to  2  y2  inches, 
lowered  the  yields  by  about  one-third. 

I  would  appreciate  some  idea  as  to  the 
feeding  value  of  potatoes. 

When  fed  with  high  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  100  pounds  of  raw  potatoes  will 
about  equal  20  to  25  pounds  of  grain. 
For  hogs,  ducks,  and  poultry,  potatoes 
are  usually  cooked  and  it  is  figured  that 
100  pounds  will  have  food  value  equal 
to  about  35  pounds  of  grain. 

About  what  does  it  cost  to  raise  pullets 
at  present  prices? 

D.  L.  Long  of  Cornell  estimates  that 
it  cost  $2.20  to  raise  a  white  leghorn 
pullet  this  summer  and  $2.41  for  heavy 
breeds.  Costs  include  the  feed,  labor, 
the  cost  of  the  chick,  and  the  electricity 
for  brooding. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  into 
drinking  water  where  there  is  question 
about  its  purity? 

It  certainly  isn’t  wise  to  use  water 
over  a  long  period  unless  you  are  sure 
it  is  pure.  However,  on  an  emergency 
basis  you  can  add  4  drops  of  hypo¬ 
chlorite  laundry  bleach  per  gallon  or 
you  can  add  2  drops  of  7%  tincture  of 
iodine  per  quart  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
half  hour  before  drinking. 

Is  it  wise  to  cut  clover  late  in  the  fall 
or,  if  not,  how  much  covering  should  be 
left  to  go  into  the  winter? 

It  is  important  that  grass  and  clover 
have  a  recovery  period  of  five  to  six 
weeks  after  it  is  cut.  Starch  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  leaves  and  stored  in 
the  roots  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
“send  off”  the  following  spring.  How¬ 


ever,  little  harm  is  done  if  you  can  cut 
just  before  frost.  The  damage  comes  in 
cutting  some  time  before  frost  so  that 
a  new  growth  is  sent  up  thus  draining 
the  reserve  in  the  roots  and  leaving 
insufficient  time  to  replace  the  reserve. 

Why  are  college  men  still  harping  on 
the  need  for  better  cows  when  we  at- 
ready  have  a  surplus  of  milk? 

Your  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  all 
efforts  to  increase  production  per  ani¬ 
mal  and  per  acre.  The  point  is  that  it 
is  more  efficient  and  more  profitable 
to  produce  100,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year  from  10  cows  than  it  is  from  15. 
Furthermore,  breeding  better  animals 
is  a  long-time  process  and  eventually, 
as  our  population  increases,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  need  more  milk  than  we  are  now 
producing.  In  fact,  right  now  if  every¬ 
one  would  drink  the  amount  of  milk 
that  nutritionists  recommend  there 
would  be  no  surplus. 

There  are  three  things  that  dairy¬ 
men  can  do  under  the  present  situa¬ 
tion:  1.  They  can  give  financial  and 
moral  support  to  organizations  that 
are  trying  to  increase  consumption;  2. 
They  can  cut  production  by  sending 
some  of  the  poorest  cows  to  market; 
3.  They  can  cut  production  costs  by 
raising  better  roughage,  by  managing 
their  work  so  more  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  in  an  hour,  and  by  various  other 
methods. 

Do  blueberries  produce  well  where  one 
variety  is  planted  or  do  they  need  cross¬ 
pollination? 

Most  varieties  of  blueberries  will 
produce  a  crop  in  solid  blocks  of  one 
variety  but  you  will  get  a  better  crop 
with  cross-pollination,  which  would 
mean  in  the  backyard  garden  that  you 
would  need  at  least  two  varieties. 

Where  grass  is  seeded  without  a  nurse 
crop  how  much  of  a  crop  can  you  expect 
the  first  year? 

On  fertilized  land  you  should  get  a 
good  crop  which  can  be  mowed  or 
grazed.  If  you  graze  it,  stock  heavily 
enough  so  that  it  will  be  grazed  off  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  rather  than  leaving 
cows  on  for  a  longer  period.  This  will 
give  grass  and  clover  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cover. 

—  A. a.  — 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Selling 

No.  7  of  a  Series 

Farming  has  two  distinct  operations 
— producing  and  selling.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  farmers  are  better  at  produc¬ 
ing  than  they  are  at  selling.  Marketing 
can  be  analyzed  as  follows : 

Getting  a  sure  market  for  all  that’s 

produced. 

Selling  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Insuring  payment. 

Getting  a  premium  for  quality. 

To  get  a  sure  market,  a  producer 
may  join  a  cooperative  (milk  market¬ 
ing)  or  sign  a  contract  (canning 
crops).  To  get  a  premium  he  may 
stress  quality  and  make  a  private  deal, 
for  example,  eggs  or  apples. 

A  co-op,  a  reliable  dealer,  or  business 
on  a  cash  basis  insures  payment.  The 
costs  of  marketing  can  be  cut  by  sell¬ 
ing  in  volume  or  by  cutting  out  one  or 
more  steps,  for  example,  by  selling  di¬ 
rect  to  consumers.  Selling  is  important. 
A  premium  price  is  often  largely  clear 
profit. 


Pearl  River 


Ford  F-100  Pickup,  4,800  lbs.  GVW.  The  only  Pickup  that  gives 

you  a  choice  of  two  modern  overhead-valve,  Low-Friction  engines, 
115-h.p.  Six  or  130-h.p.  V-8  .  .  .  plus  five  transmission  options,  including 
Fordomatic  Drive,  and  exclusive  Power  Brakes  at  worth-while  extra  cost. 


Only  Ford  gives  you  so  much  Pickup  for  your 
money!  Take  your  choice  of  V-8  or  Six— ultra¬ 
modern,  short-stroke  design  provides  slower  piston 
speeds,  cuts  internal  friction  and  power  waste  for 
gas-saving  economy,  reduces  engine  wear,  pro¬ 
longs  engine  life!  New  Driverized  Cab  gives  you 
Ford  exclusives  like  cool,  free-breathing  woven 
plastic  upholstery,  seat  shock  snubbers  and  non-sag 
springs — and  more  glass  area  than  any  other 
standard  cab!  Ford  gives  you  big  45-cubic  foot 
loadspace  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest  Pickup  boxes  in 
this  field! 

Only  Ford  gives  you  Triple  Economy :  gas¬ 
saving  power  —  driver-saving  ease  —  trip-saving 
capacity.  And,  with  all  its  exclusive  features  and 
work-saving  advantages,  the  Ford  Pickup  is  a 
Low-Priced  Pickup.  Get  the  most  Pickup  for 
your  money!  See  your  Ford  Dealer  today!  Or 
write:  Ford  Division,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dept. 
T-41,  Box  658,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


Why  drive  a  down  payment  ? 
Trade  now  for  a  new. . . 

FIOO 
PICKUP 


F.C.A. 
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Even  with  today’s  low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

AF-STAR 

You’ll  raise 
healthier  calves, 
too! 


READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

We  raise  about  75  calves  a  year  on 
CAF-STAR  and  find  it  much  more 
economical  than  feeding  whole  milk. 
We  gladly  recommend  CAF-STAR  to 
any  dairyman. 

J.  J.  Anderson 
Wood  Ford  Farm 
Hartford  County,  Conn. 


I  have  had  wonderful  success  with 
CAF-STAR.  My  calves  are  all  far 
above  the  average  weights  for  their 
breed,  and  I've  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  since  I  started  feeding  CAF-STAR 
about  three  years  ago. 

R.  C.  Dailey 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


V 

We  have  raised  all  our  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  for  the  past  3  years  and 
honestly  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and 
least  expensive  method  of  raising 
healthy  calves. 

E.  Gallipo 
Rutland  County,  Vf. 

We  have  been  using  CAF-STAR  for  3 
years  now  and  wouldn't  think  of 
using  anything  else.  It's  wonderful. 

N.  V.  Nathan  Burger 
Monroe  County,  Penna. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
NOW  CONTAINS  A\f$ 

rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


It’s  just  plain,  good  sense... and  good  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  to  raise  your  calves  on  CAF- 
STAR  and  market  all  your  whole  milk. 
Even  when  milk  prices  are  down,  CAF- 
STAR  will  save  you  money  as  well  as 
help  you  grow  healthier,  sturdier  calves. 

The  experience  of  countless  dairymen 
proves  that  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk  you  save  money.  But 
that’s  not  all.  CAF-STAR  also  helps 
calves  grow  faster  and  develop  stronger, 
sturdier  frames  for  earlier  breeding. 

Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern),  CAF-STAR  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics  (Aure- 
omycin)  to  protect  the  health  of  calves 
during  the  important  growing  period. 
Calves  like  CAF-STAR,  and  thrive  on  it. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  You  can  prove  the 
economy  of  feeding  CAF-STAR  with  this 
simple  test:  Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At 
the  same  time  put  one  or  two  calves  on 
CAF-STAR.  Then  compare  feeding  costs 
as  well  as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves 
. . .  and  you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to 
raise  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  1001b.  bags. 
It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For  better, 
healthier,  calves,  switch  to  CAF-STAR 
now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  CAF- 
STAR,  write  us  direct. 


♦  •  ••  •♦••  •  •  •  ♦  •  ♦  9  %  m 

mill  New  Calf  Raising  Program! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Oept.  A9] 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

□  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
O  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape 

NAME - 
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ADDRESS- 


DEALER'S  NAME. 
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FARM  BACKGROUND, 

poultry  and  dairy,  required  for  challeng¬ 
ing  jobs  with  well-established,  expanding 
feed  company.  A  high  school  education  is 
essential;  some  college  desirable  Out  not 
necessary.  Only  men  with  some  years  of 
experience  as  manager  or  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  feed  store  or  small  mixing  plant 
will  be  considered. 

We  are  looking  for  men  who  are 
stymied  in  their  present  jobs;  enterprising 
men  who  want  to  get  ahead.  Immediate 
openings  exist  at  New  England  points  at 
various  levels  of  responsibility  and  salary. 
We  pay  moving  expenses,  good  salary 
and  usual  vacation  and  insurance  benefits. 
Preparatory  to  arrangement  of  an  inter¬ 
view,  men  whose  record  can  stand  careful 
scrutiny  should  send  resume  of  their 
qualifications  to: 

PERSONNEL  —  Unity  Feeds  Inc. 

177  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Applications  will  be  considered  confidential  and  ref¬ 
erences  will  r.ot  be  checked  until  after  interview.) 


SAVE  WJTR 
SAFETY  v., 
YOUR  MONEY 
EARNS  MORE 


OVi% 

W  ACCOUNTS 
INSURED  to  $10,000 


Get  our  FREE  LIST  of  Federal  INSURED 
Savings  Assns.  paying  3/2%  cur.  div. 

ALBERT  J.  CAPLAN  &  CO. 

Members  Phila.-Bal? o.  Stock  Exchange 
 1500  Walnut  St.,  Phila.  2,  Pa.  


Shows  which  ewes  bred  and  when; 
also  ram’s  potency.  Saves  time,  money,1 
lambing  space  !  Durable  Jourgensen 
make;  strong  web  straps.  Holds  grease- 
crayon,  red,  green,  black;  specify  colors 
and  whether  hard  (summer),  soft 
(winter).  Order  from  your  dealer, 
or  fob  SF:  Harness  S5.75,  Crayons 
50c  each.  Add  postage,  40c  ber  harness, 
2ic  per  crayon;  we'll  refuna  excess. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 
151  Mission  St.,  Dept.  P  ,  San  Francisco. 


1  THINK  it  would  be  very  nice  if  babies  arrived  in  the  world  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  all  concerned.  If  I  were  a  doctor,  I  just  wouldn’t  let  a  woman 
patient  know  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  stork  begins  to  rustle  its  feathers,  then  everybody  begins 
to  worry — especially  the  young  wife’s  mother  and  mother-in-law.  The  wife’s 
mother  is  so  afraid  the  baby  will  have  bat  ears  and  red  hair  like  so  many 
of  those  funny  looking  characters  on  its  daddy’s  side  of  the  family.  The 
mother-in-law  dares  not  say  too  much:  she  subtly  lets  drop  a  few  veiled  hints. 
Mother-in-law  quavers,  “My  dear, that  twitching  and- jerking  that  your  grand¬ 
mother  had— I  wonder,  is  that  hereditary?” 

Then  there  is  the  business  of  stork  showers.  A  stork  shower  is  a  place 
where  a  group  of  matrons  meet  to  relive  the  experiences  of  their  own  confine¬ 
ments.  A  bosomy  gal  lays  her  hands  gently  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mother- 
to-be,  looks  deep  into  her  eyes  and  wheezes,  “Oh,  my!  Oh,  my!  I  hope  you 
don’t  have  to  suffer  the  way  I  suffered!” 

A  tittering  woman  shoves  the  last  piece  of  chocolate  cake  into  her 
mouth  and  speaks :  “I’ll  never  forget  the  morning  I  was  expecting  my  first 
baby.  I  woke  my  husband  at  three  o’clock  to  take  me  to  the  hospital.  George 
started  to  crank  our  Model  T.  Ford.  He  cranked  and  cranked  till  the  old 
Model  T  backfired.  George  was  in  the  hospital  three  weeks  with  a  broken 
arm,  but  I  never  did  get  there.” 

Some  one  of  the  group  is  sure  to  tell  the  expectant  mother  that  she’s  selected 
the  wrong  doctor  to  care  for  her.  “Doctor  Horton  is  a  fine  man.  I’ve  known 
him  for  years.  Dr.  Horton  took  out  my  tonsils.  For  tonsils  and  adenoids  and 
sinuses,  he  can’t  be  beat— but  I  wouldn’t  have  him  for  anything  below  the 
neck!” 


Why  Some  Farms  Pay 
Better  Than  Others 


EVERAL  men  have  mentioned 
recently  that  the  importance  of 
managing  a  farm  has  increased 
greatly  as  a  result  of  what’s 
commonly  called  “The  cost-price 
squeeze.”  When  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  were  going  up  faster  than  expens¬ 
es,  anything  that  would  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  almost  regardless  of  cost,  was 
likely  to  increase  profits.  That  is  no 
longer  true. 

A  considerable  part  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  consists  of  studying  last  year’s 
results  to  find  the  weak  spots  which 
need  to  be  corrected,  and  to  lay  out  a 
better  plan  for  the  coming  year. 

In  judging  last  year’s  results  it  is 
very  helpful  to  have  a  standard  in  mind 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  It  may  be 
figures  to  show  what  some  other  farm¬ 
er  does,  or  an  average  of  many  farms. 


The  standards  for  dairy  farms  below 
have  been  suggested  by  some  of  the 
men  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  You  may  have  heard 
Professors  Lou  Cunningham  or  Art 
Bratton  use  them  in  farm  meetings  in 
New  York  State. 

Many  of  the  so-called  factors  explain 
themselves  but  others  need  definition. 

The  hay  equivalent  of  roughage 
raised  can  be  figured  by  dividing  the 
tons  of  grass  or  corn  silage  by  3  and 
adding  it  to  the  tons  of  hay.  It  takes 
about  3  tons  of  silage  to  equal  1  ton 
of  dry  hay.  The  5-6  tons  of  hay  equiva¬ 
lent  per  cow  should  provide  ample 
roughage  for  the  milkers  and  the 
young  stock  in  a  herd. 

Man  equivalent  is  a  measure  of  the 
number  of  men  on  the  farm.  If  a  farm- 

(Co ntinued  on  Opposite  Page) 


FARM  BUSINESS  FACTO  RS 

SIZE:  Standard  to  Shoot  for 

Man  equivalent  .  2.0 

Cash  receipts  .  $18,000 

Number  cows  .  35-40 

Pounds  of  milk  sold  .  300,000 

RATES  OF  PRODUCTION: 

Lbs.  milk  sold  per  cow  .  10,000 

Lbs.  B.  F.  sold  per  cow  .  350 

Tons  of  hay  per  acre  .  2. 5-3.0  » 

Bu.  of  corn  per  acre  .  65-75 

Bu.  oats  per  acre  .  50-65 

Bu.  wheat  per  acre  .  35-45 

LABOR  EFFICIENCY: 

Number  cows  per  man  .  15-20 

Lbs.  milk  sold  per  man .  150,000 

USE  OF  CAPITAL: 

Total  capital  per  man  .  $15,000 

Machinery  investment  per  man  ....  $  4,000 

Total  investment  per  cow  .  $  1,000 

Land  investment  per  cow .  $  400 

Machinery  investment  per  cow .  $  250 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

Fertilizer  and  lime  expense  per 

acre  .  $  5-10 

Feed  bought  per  cow .  $100-125 

Roughage  raised  per  cow 

(hay  equivalent)  . . .  5-6  tons 

Per  cent  expenses  are  of  receipts....  60-75% 

Years  for  cash  receipts  to  equal  2.0 

capital  . 

%  Feed  bought  is  of  milk  receipts  20-25% 


Your  Farm 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page} 

er  works  full  time,  hires  a  man  full 
time,  and  another  for  six  months,  the 
man  equivalent  would  be  2  y2.  If,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  there  was  enough  work  done  by 
other  members  of  the  family  to  equal 
a  y2  man,  the  man  equivalent  would 
be  three. 

Cornell  also  has  a  very  useful  gad¬ 
get  which  they  call  a  FARM  BUSI¬ 
NESS  CHART.  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ers  can  get  one  of  these  from  their 
County  Agent  or  from  the  College.  On 
it  you  will  find  figures  showing  the 
range  in  yields  for  field  .crops,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  production  per  cow  and 
per  hen,  along  with  measures  of  size 
of  business  and  labor  efficiency. 

For  example,  for  corn  silage  the  top 
10%  of  dairy  farms  usually  show  a 
yield  of  16  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre 
while  the  10%  of  farms  with  the  lowest 
yields  show  only  5  tons  per  acre.  By 
comparing  the  yields  and  other  factors 
for  your  own  farm  with  the  figures  on 
the  chart  you  can  spot  the  weak  points 
in  your  business. 

Score  Card  On  Laying 
Flock  Efficiency 

On  poultry  farms,  Frank  Reed,  poul¬ 
try  specialist  at  the  Maine  College  of 
Agriculture,  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ment  : 

For  all  poultrymen  the  time  ha&  ar¬ 
rived  when  we  must  face  squarely  the 
problem  of  improving  our  efficiency. 
There  will  be  a  profit  the  coming  year 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  following 
standards : 

Birds  per  man:  2,000  layers  housed. 

Capacity  Operation:  Average  month¬ 
ly  number  of  layers  80  per  cent  of  ca¬ 
pacity  (1,600  for  the  2,000-layer  farm.) 

Rate  of  Lay:  60  per  cent  average  for 
table-egg  flocks,  50  per  cent  average 
for  hatching-egg  flocks. 

Mortality:  Under  15  per  cent  in  the 
laying  house. 

Distribution  of  Production:  50  per 
cent  of  total  annual  production  during 
June-November  period. 

Professor  Wendell  Earle  of  Cornell 
uses  the  following  standards  for  study¬ 
ing  poultry  farm  operations: 


POULTRY  FARM  BUSINESS  CHART 


Factor  Your  Farm 

Size  of  business  — 

Production  per 

hen  — 

Labor  efficiency  — 

Mortality  layers  — 

Chicks  — 

Feed  per  hen, 

light  breeds  — 

heavy  breeds  '  "  — ' 
Feed  per  dozen, 

light  breeds  — 

heavy  breeds  — 


A  Good  Standard 
2,000-5,000  layers 

220  eggs 
2,000-5,000  lay¬ 
ers  per  man 
XO  per  cent 
5  per  cent 

96  pounds 
112'  pounds 

5.3  pounds 
6.2  pounds 


It  is  easier  to  set  up  standards  on 
specialized  farms  than  it  is  on  farms 
where  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  enterprises.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely 
possible  for  a  farm  with  five  sizable 
enterprises  to  be  operating  three  of 
them  at  a  profit  but  only  breaking 
even  or  showing  a  loss  on  two  and  still 
show  an  overall  profit. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  on  one  farm,  some  of  the  weak 
spots  for  the  different  enterprises  can 
be  located  by  comparing  the  rate  of 
production  for  each  enterprise  with  the 
standard  or  the  average  of  the  top  10 
Per  cent  in  your  state.  You  will  also 
want  to  study  the  factors'  for  the  en¬ 
tire  business  such  as  size  of  business 
and  the  number  of  work  units  per  man. 

The  important  things  right  now,  it 
seems  to  us,  are: 

1.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of 
stood  management  and  to  realize  that 
oftentimes  head  work  can  make  you 
more  money  than  hard  physical  labor. 

2.  To  work  out  a  method  for  analyz¬ 
ing  your  farm  business,  which  will  help 
you  find  the  weak  spots.  Don’t  keep 
records  just  to  satisfy  the  income  tax 
naan.  Study  the  records  for  clues  as  to 
where  you  need  to  make  changes  in 
management.  —H.L.C. 


See  how  fast  this  rear  mounted  loader 
attaches  to  the  Ford  Tractor 


LOW  CEILINGS  DON'T  STOP 
THIS  COMPACT  LOADER! 

Rear  mounting  of  this  loader  makes 
the  most  of  Ford  Tractor  maneuver¬ 
ability  to  work  in  cramped  quarters. 
It  provides  the  extra  advantage  of 
low  clearance  that  lets  you  work 
inside  buildings  with  low  ceilings. 
And  rear  mounting  also  gives  you 
extra  traction  for  adverse  conditions 
—  a  mighty  important  advantage  in 
soft,  muddy  feedlots! 


With  the  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  you  can 
mechanize  your  muscle  work— and  save  money  do¬ 
ing  it!  You  can  lift  and  load  a  big  daily  tonnage  of 
manure  all  by  yourself,  and  for  just  pennies  per  ton. 

You  can  save  time,  too.  Just  take  5  minutes  to 
attach  the  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  after 
original  installation  on  the  Ford  Tractor.  Then 
flick  your  finger  and  watch  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
power  lift  loads  heavier  than  450  pounds  ...  as 
high  as  6  feet.  You  dump  just  as  easily  by  trip 
rope  from  the  tractor  seat.  And  when  your  manure 
spreader  is  loaded,  you  can  hitch  up  and  head  for 
the  fields  with  the  loader  still  in  place. 

Handles  other  heavy  lifting  jobs,  too 

In  addition  to  forking  manure,  this  low  priced 
loader  takes  the  backaches  out  of  moving  baled 
hay,  bagged  or  bulk  feeds.  It’s  closely  coupled  for 
real  operating  ease  and  efficiency  in  close  quarters. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  Dearborn 
Rear  Mounted  Loader  is  unbelievably  low  priced. 
Ask  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement 
Dealer  for  a  demonstration.  And  while  you’re 
at  it,  ask  him  to  show  you  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Dearborn  Manure  Spreader  .  .  .  the 
ruggedly  built  spreader  that  stands  up  under 
heavy  usage,  that  spreads  a  smooth,  even  layer  of 
well-shredded  manure. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Michigan 
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It's  the  MIGHTY  MITE 
of  chain  saws! 

THE  NEW  H  O  M  ELITE 

MODEL  1 7/4?  CHAIN  SAW 


*Acfual  Dynamometer  Rated  Horsepower 

A  real  lightweight  saw  with  amazing  power 


Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  18  seconds 
.  .  .  cuts  trees  4  feet  or  more  in 
diameter  .  .  .  and  it  weighs  only  22 
pounds  complete.  No  other  saw  so 
light  and  so  easy  to  handle  gives 
you  so  much  productive,  depend¬ 
able  power.  Try  it  on  any  wood¬ 
cutting  operation  .  .  .  cutting  tim¬ 
ber,  pulpwood,  cordwood,  fence 
posts,  hedgerows,  orchards  .  .  . 
you’ll  agree  that  here  is  the  saw 
for  you. 


An  all  purpose,  all  angle  saw. 
Does  notching,  felling,  limb¬ 
ing,  bucking,  boring  and  un¬ 
dercutting.  Operates  in  any 
position  ..  .  even  upside 
down- 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 
Port  Chester,  New  York 


YOU  CAN 
CARRY  MORE 
ON  A  4’/2% 
LAND  BANK 
LOAN . . . 


Many  of  your  neighbors  are  using  and 
benefiting  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan.  Here  are  just  a  few  Land  Bank 
advantages: 

LOW  INTEREST/  41/2%,  which  cannot 
be  increased  during  the  life  of  the 
loan. 

LONG  TIME  TO  PAY,  10  to  33  years, 
with  no  lump  sum  demand  payments. 

PRE-PAYMENT  PRIVILEGES:  You 

may  pay  any  part  or  all  the  loan  at 
any  time  without  penalty. 

EASY  PAYMENTS:  You  pay  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Each  payment  reduces 
the  principal  of  the  loan. 


•  REFINANCING 

•  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

•  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

•  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

•  PURCHASE  LAND 

•  BUY  LIVE  STOCK 

•  MAJOR  MAINTENANCE 

•  OTHER  NEEDS 


See  your  local  association  or  write:  Dept.  A-64,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 

THE  FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Fall  Fertilizing  Makes  Cents 

By  LESTER  H.  SMITH 

Extension  Agronomist,  University  of  Vermont 


fore  they  soak  into  the  ground.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  absorbing  capacity  of 
plant  roots  and  soil  organisms  are  re¬ 
duced  after  this  time  and  some  leach¬ 
ing  may  occur  on  shallow  soils.  How¬ 
ever,  fertilizer  of  a  1-1-1  ratio,  supply¬ 
ing  40  to  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  (N), 
phosphoric  acid  (P,.05),  and  potash 
(K.O)  applied  per  acre  each  fall  will 
help  maintain  good  quality  grass-hay 
more  or  less  indefinitely.” 

Dr.  Midgley  was  one  of  the  early  pro¬ 
moters  of  fall  fertilization  in  New 
England. 

Let’s  see  how  fall  fertilization  saves 
labor  in  the  spring. 

There’s  never  time  enough  to  do 


Builds  Root  Reserves 

Fall  topdressing  helps 
build  root  reserves  in 
your  clover  and  alfalfa — - 
all  important  in  holding 
stands  through  the  long  Northeast  win¬ 
ters.  You  see,  clover  and  alfalfa  roots 
carry  on  their  life  processes  during  the 
winter  months.  And  they  burn  up  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  like  a  furnace 
fire  that’s  banked.  So  if  these  plants 
go  into  the  winter  hungry,  they’re  less 
likely  to  start  off  with  a  bang  next 
spring. 

Furthermore,  we’re  working  our 
fields  a  lot  harder  than  we  used  to. 
Three  crops  of  hay,  silage  or  pasture 
pump  lots  of  minerals  out  of  the  soil. 
And  of  these  minerals  potash  is  mighty 
important.  You’ve  got  to  maintain  a 
high  level  or  potash  under  legume 
stands  to  hold  down  the  competition 
from  June  grass.  June  grass  thrives  on 
a  poor  diet  of  potash,  and  so  it  quickly 
takes  over  and  crowds  out  ladino  when 
the  potash  reserves  are  low.  That’s  one 
of  the  big  reasons  farmers  have  trouble 
‘‘keeping  ladino.” 


Lush  stands  of  alfalfa  need  lots  of  potash 
says  Dr.  A.  R.  Midgley,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Agronomist.  He  says,  "Fall  fertiliza¬ 
tion  helps  grow  strong  plants  that'll  stand 
tough  winters  and  start  off  with  a  bang 
next  spring." 

spring’s  work.  And  so  if  most  of  your 
grassland  is  fall  topdressed,  there’s 
just  that  much  more  time  to  repair 
fences,  get  those  oats  and  new  seed- 
ings  in  early,  and  plant  corn.  And  this 
is  only  half  of  the  story  because  lots 
of  land  is  just  too  wet  to  get  onto  early 
in  the  spring.  This  past  season  some  of 
it  didn’t  dry  out  in  time  to  cut  the  first 
crop  of  hay  on  time  either. 

The  fertilizer  dealer  is  interested  in 
fall  fertilization,  too,  because  it  cuts 
down  on  storage  needs  and  takes  some 
of  the  rush  out  of  spring  deliveries. 
This  situation  helps  you  get  quicker  de¬ 
livery  on  spring  fertilizer  needs. 


Let’s  see  why  fall  topdressing  is  a 
good  practice.  There  are  several 
reasons. 


Earlier  Pasture 


If  you’re  buying  hay  in  the  spring,  it 
always  seems  as  though  cows  eat  the 
most  just  before  you  turn 
them  out  to  pasture.  And 
how  those  hay  bills 
mount  up,  too! 

Fertilizing  in  the  fall 
starts  pasture  grass  off  a 
week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  normal.  So,  a  shot 
of  complete  fertilizer  on 
a  piece  of  June  grass  in 
the  fall  can  easily  save 
you  from  buying  several 
tons  of  high  priced,  and 
perhaps  poor  quality  hay. 

Fall  fertilizing  also  takes 
the  place  of  winter  rye 
or  wheat  for  late  fall 
and  early  spring  pasture. 

And  fall  fertilized  fields 
can  stand  adverse  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  better 
than  fields  that  go  into 
the  winter  stunted  and 
weak. 


HEN  the  maple  leaves  start 
to  turn,  it’s  the  sign  for  North¬ 
east  dairymen  to  wheel  out 
their  fertilizer  spreaders  and 
topdress  hay  and  pasture  land.  In  Ver¬ 
mont,  dairymen  have  been  fall  top¬ 
dressing  for  about  ten  years.  So  it’s 
really  a  ritual  with  them  —  especially 
those  dairymen  who  grow  lush  stands 
of  ladino-brome-alfalfa. 


Losses  Small 

“Yes,”  farmers  often  say,  “but  won’t 
I  lose  lots  of  the  fertilizer  from  fall 
rains  if  I  put  it  on  in  the  fall?” 

The  losses  from  applying  fertilizer  in 
the  fall  aren’t  worth  worrying  about. 
Fall  fertilization  is  like  many  practices 
that  may  be  a  little  unsound  scientific¬ 
ally,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint 
they  work  and  pay  off.  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  though  to  spread  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
ground  freezes.  This  gives  the  roots  a 
chance  to  gather  up  and  store  surplus 
minerals. 

Here’s  what  Dr.  A.  R.  Midgley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  Agronomist,  says 
about  fall  fertilizing: 

“Complete  fertilizer,  high  in  nitrogen, 
can  be  applied  during  the  fall  with  good 
results  provided  it  is  not  used  after  the 
ground  freezes  or  active  growth  ceases. 
Frozen  ground  is  impervious  to  water 
and  some  materials  may  wash  off  be¬ 


Dr.  Joseph  A.  Chucka,  formerly  head 
of  the  Agronomy  Department  at  the 
University  of  Maine  and  now  with  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange, 
looks  at  fall  fertilization  this  way: 

“Spring  fertilization  of  pastures  and 
hayfields,  under  Maine  conditions,  was 
found,  by  comparison,  to  be  about  as 
effective  as  fall  applications,  in-so-far 
as  yields  were  concerned.  Fall  fertili¬ 
zation,  however,  has  several  advantages 
over  spring  fertilization  in  practice, 
among  which  are,  somewhat  earlier 
spring  grazing,  and  fertilizer  spreaders 
and  tractors  may  be  used  in  the  fall  on 
fields  and  pastures  which  are  too  wet  to 
permit  the  use  of  machinery  in  early 
spring.” 

Feed  Insurance 

Fall  fertilization  guards  against  feed 
shortages  due  to  spring  droughts,  too. 

Ralph  Donaldson,  Extension  Agrono¬ 
mist  in  Massachusetts,  has  this  to  say- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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“Fall  topdressing  assures  conditions 
favorable  for  application,  no  shortage 
of  fertilizers,  and  best  response  in 
growth  if  dry  spring  follows.  It  per¬ 
mits  deeper  penetration  of  plant  foods 
and  full  use  of  moisture.  Fall  treatment 
insures  best  against  effects  of  spring 
droughts  when  a  shortage  of  hay  and 
pasture  becomes  acute.” 

New  Hampshire’s  veteran  agrono¬ 
mist,  Ford  Prince,  comes  out  for  fall 
fertilization  in  these  words: 

“Results  of  fall  topdressing  in  New 
Hampshire  compare  very  favorably 
with  fertilizers  applied  in  the  spring. 
The  old  theory  that  fertilizers  would 
leach  away  if  applied  in  the  autumn  is 
pretty  well  explode*?.  Getting  the  top¬ 
dressing  done  in  the  fall  is  much  easier 
than  trying  to  apply  fertilizer  on  soft 
ground  in  our  short  spring  season  when 
there  is  always  a  rush  of  other  neces¬ 
sary  work.” 

So  this  is  what  the  experts  say.  Now 
let’s  see  what  the  farmers  say. 

Gregory  Bombardier,  Bolton,  Ver¬ 
mont,  says,  “I  spread  400  pounds  of 
8-16-16  on  my  native  bluegrass  pasture 
each  fall.  It  helps  to  kick  it  off  for  early 
spring  pasture.  Later  I  use  it  for  young 
stock  pasture.” 

Wendall  Folsom,  young  Waitsfield, 
Vermont,  farmer,  covers  all  his  ladino- 
brome  land  with  fertilizer  in  the  fall 
because  he  says,  “Most  of  my  land  is 
pretty  wet  in  the  spring  and  I  just  can’t 
spread  much  fertilizer  early  in  the 
spring.” 

Seeley  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Middlebury, 


et. 

Country  Pastor 


I  HEAR  COW  REELS 

By  Floyd  W.  Morris 

WE  WHO  love  the  country  as  a  way 
of  life  need  to  hear  cow  bells  and 
to  ponder  over  the  natural  beauty  of 
country  lanes  where  horses  go  down 
to  water.  Thus  shall  we  possess  our 
souls  in  quiet  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  escape  that  nervous  restlessness  of 
so  many  city  dwellers.  They  are  so 
much  in  a  hurry.  They  have  to  be  at 
their  work,  and  when  out  of  work  they 
cannot  escape  it.  They  are  geared  to  the 
tempo  of  the  machines — the  speed  of 
whirling  wheels  and  plunging  steel.  The 
very  air  is  a-tingle  with  movement. 
Quiet  is  unheard  of  except  within  lofty 
cathedrals,  and  even  there  one  senses 
an  external  pressure  of  tumult.  The 
machines  teach  no  lesson  of  quietness. 
It  has  little  in  keeping  with  the  stars. 
A  country  lane  is  stubble  to  its  wheels. 

What  can  we  do— we  who  love  the 
beauty  in  still  comfort  of  the  country¬ 
side;  who  enjoy  loitering  while  the 
world  hums;  who  hear  music  in  brooks 
and  the  tinkle  of  cow  bells;  who  catch 
the  melody  of  an  old  refrain  from  the 
tree  tops?  Are  we  to  be  forever  driven 
more  and  more  into  seclusion,  to  the 
trail’s  end  of  solitude,  and  pushed  off 
finally  ? 

Not  so!  There  will  be  fields  and 
lands  to  walk  in.  There  will  be  cows 
and  crops  to  harvest.  The  soil  will  be 
at  our  feet.  Men  will  rebel  at  complete 
mechanization  even  for  a  profit.  A  civi¬ 
lization  too  completely  centered  in  the 
city  will  gradually,  through  greed  and 
selfishness,  fall  of  its  own  weight. 
There  will  be  a  return  to  the  land,  the 
good  earth,  where  a  simplicity  of  heart 
knows  its  own  divinity.  We  are  not  to 
be  fooled  by  our  modern  towers  of 
Babel.  God  is  of  the  land. 


Vermont,  dairyman,  likes  to  fall  ferti¬ 
lize  a  piece  of  permanent  June  grass- 
white  clover  pasture  that  slopes  toward 
the  south  behind  his  barn.  He  calls  it 
one  of  the  most  productive  pieces  of 
land  on  his  farm  because  he  says,  “I 
can  always  depend  on  having  good 
pasture  by  the  last  of  April.” 

Other  Green  Mountain  dairymen  who 
are  sold  on  fall  fertilization  are  Maurice 
Brown,  Essex  Junction;  Dean  P.  Blake, 
Fairfax;  Sears  Brothers,  Swan  ton; 
Ernest  Bisson,  Barre;  Glen  Button, 
Chelsea;  John  Ware,  Stowe;  Carleton 
Greenwood,  Westminster;  Ralph  and 
Everett  Maynard,  Moretown;  Harold 
Palmer,  Middlebury;  Harvey  DeVost, 
Norton,  and  James  Craig,  Peacham. 

Here’s  another  angle  that  makes 
sense.  Frank  Denny  of  Bristol,  Vermont, 
Rogers  and  Hubbard  salesman,  tells  his 
customers  this :  “You  can’t  grow  a  sec¬ 


ond  crop  of  grass  until  you  cut  the  first 
one.  Fall  fertilizing  grows  the  first  crop 
quicker.” 

So  that’s  it — fall  fertilizing  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  that’s  “arrived.”  It’ll  help  you 
grow  better  hay,  pasture,  and  grass 
silage.  And  as  a  result  you’ll  be  able  to 
produce  more  milk  from  forage  crops 
— the  natural  cow  feed.  But  in  order  to 
get  the  highest  returns  from  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  fall,  follow  the  advice  of 
your  county  agent  or  fertilizer  dealer. 
—  a. a.  — 

AVOID  CORN  PICKER 

ACCIDENTS 

CORNPICKER  accidents  are  a  result 
of  haste  and  carelessness.  The  loss 
of  a  hand  or  an  arm  is  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  a  few  minutes  of  haste. 

Byron  Bondurant,  extension  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer  at  the  University  of 


Delaware,  stresses  seven  safety  rules 
for  corn  picker  operators.  Based  on  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  made  recently  in  Iowa, 
the  rules  are  listed  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance. 

1.  Always  stop  the  picker  mechan¬ 
ism  to  clean  snapping  and  husking 
rollers  or  to  make  adjustments. 

2.  Train  new  operators  in  proper  op¬ 
eration  of  corn  pickers,  tractors  and 
elevators. 

3.  Be  particularly  cautious  during 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon.  If  you 
become  tired,  stop  and  rest  a  few 
minutes. 

4.  Always  keep  the  power  take-off 
shield  in  place. 

5.  Wear  close-fitting  clothing. 

6.  Never  attempt  to  clean  out  the 
picker  while  it  is  in  motion. 

7.  Never  take  a  chance,  especially 
when  working  late  at  noon  or  at  dusk. 


Sussex,  N.J. 


to  inemse  milk-cut  feed  cost  pet  cut. 


Bob  Wright  took  over  this  8,910  lb.  Holstein 
herd  in  Apr.  1952  and  started  them  on  the  Beacon 
feeding  program.  He  did  cull  three  cows.  But  20  of 
the  same  cows  produced  an  average  of  3,117  lbs. 
more  milk,  112  lbs.  more  fat.  At  the  same  time 
feed  cost  per  cwt.  dropped  from  $2.29  to  $2.02. 

In  the  53-54  season  two  more  cows  were  culled. 
First  calf  heifers  maintained  the  herd.  The  average 


Last  season  his  lowest  cow  produced  10,356  lbs.  of 
milk,  426  of  fat.  It’s  a  clear  example  of  culling  un¬ 
profitable  cows  .  .  feeding  good  cows  to  reduce 
milk  making  costs.  And  it  was  accomplished 
quickly,  in  one  season. 

Also  important  is  Mr.  Wright’s  practice  of  top 
feeding  young  heifers  so  they  pay  off  in  milk  the 
first  year.  Bob’s  first  year  with  this  herd  found  him 


ll 


again 

increased  to  12,894  lbs.  of  milk, 

478  of  fat. 

in  3rd  place  in  his  district  DHIA. 

YEAR 

FEED 

NO.  COWS 

LBS.  MILK 

LBS.  FAT 

GRAIN 

TOTAL  FEED 

FEED  COST 

(DHIA  figures) 

COST 

COST 

PER  CWT. 

51-52 

X  brand 

23.7 

8,910 

337 

$2383.69 

$4847.77 

2.29 

52-53 

Beacon 

21.9 

12,027 

449 

$3295.88 

$5340.28 

2.02 

Difference 

in  mt 

of  Beecon 

egeinet 

cheep 

>  feed 

shows  op  in  feeding  efficiency  end  lower  cost" 


. .  .  says  Bob  Wright,  "/  first  became  interested  in 
Beacon  after  seeing  the  job  it  did  in  conditioning  dry 
cows.  Full  feeding  of  dry  cows  and  heifers  is  the 
foundation  for  more  milk.  This  herd  was  being 
underfed  on  so  called  ' low  cost ’  grain  rations.  You 
can  see  what  happened  when  we  changed  to  the 
Beacon  feeding  program. 


" I’ve  seen  others  using  cheap  feed  but  they  have  to 
use  more.  It  actually  costs  more  per  cwt.  of  milk. 
Beacon  is  highly  palatable  and  digestible.  It  pays-off. 
I  have  followed  the  Beacon  feeding  program  very 
closely  and  reduced  feeding  cost  as  well  as  increased 
production.  I  like  the  job  Beacon  does.” 

Write  for  your  copy  of  ”'How  to  beat  the  milk 
price  squeeze .”  Let  Beacon  Feeds  and  Beacon 
Service  help  you  lower  your  cost  per  cwt.  of  milk. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  CAYUGA  5,  N.  Y.  -  YORK,  PENNA.  -  LAUREL,  DEL.  -  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 
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WE  OFFER  A  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 


lomplete  Treatmeir 


Where  you  buy  famous 
KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
I  and  BAG  BALM  # 
“N  DILATORS 


from  deadly  SCOURS 

ULU&SI^S^UJLSLtJUUUULUUL 


^S*ER  CKO*1'** 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief 
quick,  easy-to-understand  information 


rrnnnnr 

KALF-KARE  will  definitely  help 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS! 

Kalf-Kare  is  sucessfui. Thou¬ 
sands  of  sales  yet  NO  ONE 
has  asked  for  his  money 
back. 

KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of 
SCOURS. 

•  STIMULATES  up  to  20% 
faster  growth. 

•  PROMOTES  smooth, 
sleek  coats. 

•  HELPS  ASSURE  strong, 
healthy  calves. 


ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks.  Con¬ 
tains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin*)  Hydrochloride,  Vitamin  B-12,  Pectin. 

*  Trademark 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

_ Lyndonville  30,  Vermont _ 

You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


MORTON 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  good 
health  ...  a  good  calf  crop  . . . 
and  peak  milk  production,  your 
dairy  cattle  need  plenty  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
Morton’s  T-M  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  .  .  helps  con- 
vert.more  of  the  nutrients  cows 
eat  into  rich,  wholesome  milk. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Iodine 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Iron 
Copper 
Zinc 


MORTON 


ii.mi'ii:n,mnn 


SALT' 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  18,  1954 
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Those  Teat  Injuries 


Regardless  of  the  exact  type  of 
teat  injury  on  a  cow,  treatment 
always  begins  with  cleaning  the 
wound.  Warm  water  containing  a  mild 
disinfectant  is  favored  for  this  purpose. 
Strong  antiseptics  like  iodine  should 
be  avoided,  since  they  have  a  tendency 
to  dry  out  and  destroy  tissues.  Cotton 
or  soft  cloth  can  often  be  used  as  an 
aid  in  cleaning,  while  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  is  effective  in  deeper  cuts.  Per¬ 
oxide  isn’t  a  very  efficient  antiseptic, 
but  its  “boiling”  action  often  serves  to 
bring  out  dirt  particles  that  might 
otherwise  be  left. 

After  cleaning,  the  wound  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  with  cotton.  This  is 
important,  for  any  water  that  is  left  in 
a  wound  may  interfere  with  healing 
and  lead  to  the  formation  of  “proud 
flesh.”  The  next  step  depends  on  the 
type  of  teat  injury. 

Minor  scratches  on  the  sides  of  the 
teats  probably  won’t  require  anything 
more  than  twice-daily  applications  of 
salve  or  healing  oil.  Those  on  teat  ends 
are  more  dangerous  because  their  loca¬ 
tion  invites  mastitis,  so  it  is  advisable 
to  combine  regular  treatment  with  in¬ 
jections  of  mastitis  ointments  directly 
into  the  udder.  These  injections  are 
best  continued  until  the  wound  is  com¬ 
pletely  healed. 

The  sides  of  teats  are  sometimes  cut 
in  a  three-cornered  way  so  a  flap  of 
skin  is  left  dangling.  It  is  usually  best 
to  trim  off  such  flaps  with  scissors  to 
shorten  healing  time.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  cuts  that  haven’t  injured  the 
teat  canal,  but  hstve  still  left  a  gaping 
wound.  After  trimming,  the  wound  can 
be  treated  at  each  milking  time  with 
a  suitable  healing  oil  or  ointment. 
Scabs  that  form  over  the  teat  opening 
can  be  removed  at  milking  time  with 
a  strainer  pad  or  piece  of  cotton  which 
has  been  softened  with  a  mastitis 
ointmerTL 

Deep  cuts  that  have  injured  the  teat 
canal  are  often  quite  a  problem,  since 


the  leaking  milk  retards  healing  and 
invites  mastitis  attacks  at  the  same 
time.  When  such  cuts  run  lengthwise 
of  the  teat,  the  services  of  a  veterin¬ 
arian  are  usually  desirable.  He  will 
use  catgut  to  sew  up  the  teat  canal 
and  flesh  around  it,  and  probably  a 
different  suture  material  to  close  the 
skin  over  the  underlying  tissues.  He 
may  suggest  the  use  of  a  milk  tube 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  drain  out 
milk  and  avoid  squeezing  the  injured 
teat  while  it  is  healing. 

As  an  alternative  he  may  insert  a 
special  kind  of  plastic  tube  in  the  teat 
end.  This  is  left  in  the  teat  all  during 
the  healing  period,  with  a  cap  being 
unscrewed  at  milking  time  to  drain  out 
milk  from  the  quarter.  Mastitis  oint¬ 
ments  should  be  injected  into  the  udder 
regularly  all  during  the  healing  period. 

When  cuts  run  cross-wise  so  that 
part  of  the  teat  is  left  dangling,  it  will 
usually  be  best  to  complete  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  teat.  The  raw  edge  can 
then  be  treated  twice  daily  with  salve, 
and  a  mastitis  ointment  injected  into 
the  quarter  twice  daily  until  healing 
is  complete.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
a  fairly  efficient  sphincter  muscle  will 
eventually  develop  in  the  amputated 
end  to  prevent  the  leaking  of  milk. 

It  frequently  happens  that  teats 
aren’t  cut,  but  are  badly  mashed  and 
bruised  when  they  are  stepped  on  by 
other  cows.  In  such  cases  they  swell  so 
that  milk  can’t  be  drawn  out  of  the 
quarter. 

Milk  tubes  or  the  special  plastic 
tubes  already  mentioned  are  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  this  type  of  injury,  al¬ 
though  some  veterinarians  avoid  the 
use  of  tubes  by  surgery  that  cuts  the 
sphincter  muscle  in  the  end  of  the  teat. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  procedure 
used,  mastitis  is  almost  certain  to  de¬ 
velop  in  these  cases  unless  the  udder 
is  regularly  injected  with  some  kind 
of  an  ointment  to  prevent  it. 


CLOVER  ROOT  RORER  KILLS  RED  CLOVER 


THE  illustrations  with  this  article 
show  red  clover  roots  that  have  been 
split  to  show  damage  from  clover  root 
borer.  This  borer  is  the  chief  reason 
why  red  clover  commonly  lives  only 
two  years  rather  than  perennially.  The 
clover  root  borer  tunnels  the  roots  and 
destroys  them  and  while  doing  this, 
provides  an  easy  entry  for  diseased 
organisms. 

The  pest  is  described  in  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  by  C.  R.  Weaver  in  the  “ Ohio 
Farm  And  Home  Research.”  The  adult 
of  this  borer  is  a  brown  beetle.  The 
larva  which  does  the  actual  boring  is 
a  white  grub  1/16  to  %  of  an  inch  long. 
The  adult  beetles  fly  to  the  clover  fields 
in  the  early  spring  about  the  time  spit- 
tlebugs  appear.  They  lay  eggs  from 
which  the  white  larvae  hatch,  and  by 


the  time  of  the  second  cutting,  the 
feeding  of  both  adults  and  larvae  weak¬ 
ens  the  plant  to  a  point  where  it  has 
difficulty  in  growing  and  surviving. 

The  control  recommended  by  Ohio  is 
1(4  pounds  of  gamma  isomer  of  BHC 
(benzine  hexachloride)  or  1  y2  pounds 
of  actual  aldrin  per  acre.  Here  is  what 
the  author  has  to  say  about  control: 

“The  application  should  be  made  so 
that  the  insecticide  is  placed  on  the 
soil.  Dry  forms  of  the  insecticide  are 
usually  more  efficient  than  sprays  for 
this  purpose.  The  application  can  be 
made  any  time  between  August  of  the 
seeding  year  and  late  April  of  the  first 
harvest  year. 
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$50  award  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
purebred  calf  presented  by  the  NY  ABC; 
a  $75  award  from  the  Oneida-Herkimer 
County  Bankers  Association  toward  the 
purchase  of  another  calf ;  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Achievement  Award. 

“Mitch  would  sort  of  like  to  go  on 
with  his  education,  but  knows  the  work 
on  the  farm  must  go  on.  Actually  he 
is  all  but  indispensable  to  his  family. 
They  need  him  to  help  operate  machin¬ 
ery — he  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  with  an  automobile  operator’s 
license — and  help  plan  the  crop  rota¬ 
tion,  as  his  youth  has  given  him  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  more  quick¬ 
ly  grasp  farming  practices  here  in 
America.” 

Mitchell  Chlus’s  achievements  are  not 
especially  outstanding  when  weighed 
against  those  of  many  native-born 


American  farm  boys  his  age.  But  this 
boy  has  been  in  our  country  just  five 
short  years!  Perhaps  even  more  than 
our  boys  who  are  brought  up  to  expect 
it,  is  the  appreciation  that  Mitch  and 
foreign-born  young  people  have  for  the 
land  in  which  each  man  is  his  own  boss 
and  where,  by  assuming  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  free  enterprise,  each 
has  the  right  to  work,  to  live  and  to 
succeed  or  fail  according  to  his  own 
abilities  and  desires. 

American  Agriculturist  Foundation’s 
check  for  $50  and  our  Boy  of  the  Month 
certificate  for  September  have  been 
mailed  to  Mitch.  With  them  goes  the 
best  wishes  of  the  entire  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  to  all  those 
young  people  who  have  come  to 
America  and  who  have  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  gone  to  work  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  that  are  here. 


MITCHELL  CHLUS 

Boy  of  the  Month  in  center,  with  his 
mother  ond  brother,  Freddy. 


Until  1945,  when  he  was  9  years  old, 
Mitchell  had  received  no  schooling.  But 
the  English  quickly  set  up  schools  in 
the  Displaced  Persons  Camps  and  by 
1949  young  Mitch,  who  was  then  13, 
had  caught  up  with  his  normal  age 
level  in  school. 

“It  was  a  long  wait  in  the  Displaced 
Persons  Camp  for  that  great  day  when 
the  family  would  embark  for  America. 
Finally  it  arrived.  In  1949  the  family 
moved  to  Meshoppen,  Pennsylvania, 
where  Mitchell’s  dad  went  to  work  for 
a  farmer.  In  Meshoppen  schools,  Mitch 
quickly  caught  up  with  his  class,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  got  his  start  in  Vo¬ 
cational  Agriculture. 

“Late  in  ’52  Mitch’s  family  purchased 
a  165-acre  dairy  farm  at  Little  Falls. 
Mitch  had  the  most  training  in  English 
so,  even  though  he  was  only  16  years 
old,  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  farm  and  to  do  with  the 
business  arrangements. 

“Mitch  transferred  to  the  West  Cana¬ 
da  Valley  Central  School  where  he  of 
course  continued  with  his  Vocational 
Agricultural  training.  His  interest  in 
the  farm  has  grown  with  the  years  and 
the  accomplishments.  He  plans,  subject 
to  his  dad’s  approval,  all  the  crops,  va¬ 
rieties,  fertilization,  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  This  year,  due  to  the 
adverse  weather  conditions,  they 
switched  to  grass  silage  and  have  a 
silo  full  of  succulent  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Mitchell  signed  up  with  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  and  has  bulldozed  out 
about  5  acres  of  thorn  apple  trees  to 
make  more  pasture. 

“Mitch’s  accomplishments  have  not 


When  your  telephone  is  installed 
your  service  has  just  begun! 


all  been  on  the  farm.  In  school  he  won 
honor  grades  and  is  one  of  the  best 
liked  senior  students.  His  easy  manner, 
good  humor,  and  cooperative  attitude 
have  won  him  recognition  by  everyone 
in  the  school  and  community.  He  has 
been  active  in  sports  and  has  won  many 
prizes  and  awards.  He  is  president  of 
his  Chapter  of  FFA,  and  holds  the 
Green  Hand,  Chapter  Farmer,  and 
Herkimer  -  Montgomery  County  FFA 
degrees.  This  year  he  won  the  annual 
Herkimer  -  Montgomery  County  FFA 
Speaking  Contest;  the  DeKalb  Award 
for  Agricultural  Accomplishments;  a 


When  your  telephone  is  installed,  there 
is  an  unforgettable  thrill  in  knowing 
that  you’re  connected  with  the  world. 

But  once  your  telephone  is  in,  you  can 
forget  it.  For  it’s  different  from  most 
things  you  have  in  your  home.  You 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  tele¬ 
phone’s  service  or  maintenance.  With 
the  installation  of  your  telephone,  its 
service  has  just  begun. 


There’s  an  army,  of  telephone  men 
and  women  behind  your  instrument  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  you  service  every  minute 
of  every  day.  They  put  through  your 
calls.  They  search  out  trouble  before  it 
troubles  you.  And  they  are  continually 
seeking  and  finding  ways  of  making 
service  better. 

Their  one  aim  is  to  continue  expand¬ 
ing  and  improving  rural  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


E  are  going  to  let  his  teacher 
of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Robert  E.  Buzzell,  tell  the 
story  of  our  Boy  of  the  Month 
for  September. 

“Mitchell  was  born  in  Bezchlebicze,' 
Poland,  in  1936.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seweryn  Chius  of  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer  County,  New  York.  Before  he 
was  old  enough  to  remember,  Hitler’s 
army  over-ran  Poland  and  his  father’s 
farm,  taking  with  it  all  the  horses  arid 
animals. 

“It  was  a  hard  life — submitting  to 
frequent  searches  of  the  farm,  and  con¬ 
fiscation  of  products  raised  on  the 
farm.  Then  came  the  big  retreat.  The 
Polish  were  taken  to  work  camps  in 
Germany,  which  they  thought  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  living  under  the  Russians,  but 
all  their  belongings  of  their  life’s  work 
were  left  behind. 

“With  the  capitulation  in  1945,  the 
Chius  family  was  in  the  English  Zone 
of  Occupation. 

“It  was  anything  but  a  normal  child¬ 
hood  for  Mitchell  and  other  youngsters. 


Foreign  Born  Youth  Named 
September  Boy  of  the  Month 
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“I’M  ADDING  PRODUCTIVE  ACREAGE 
THIS  EASY,  SPARE-TIME  WAY 


WEEDONE 


BRUSH  KILLER  32” 


killing  brush 
by  basal  spraying  with 


NOW’S  THE  IDEAL  TIME,  with  the  work  of  har¬ 
vesting  done,  to  clear  pastures  of  brush,  for 
richer  grazing  ...  to  clean  fence  and  hedge¬ 
rows  of  brush  that  steals  moisture  from  crops 
and  breeds  harmful  insects. 


HERE’S  THE  IDEAL  WAY — with  Weedone  Brush 
Killer  32,  used  as  a  basal  or  dormant  spray.  It 
contains  the  powerful  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T— death  to  brush,  but  harm¬ 
less  to  animals  and  humans.  Low  volatile — 
where  you  aim,  you  kill,  but  nowhere  else. 


See  your  dealer 
for  full  infor¬ 
mation,  or  write 
us  direct. 

I  WEEDONEl 


WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32  kills  over  1  00 

woody  plants.  Brambles — blackberry,  raspberry, 
etc. — and.  among  others,  poison  ivy,  poison 
oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild  rose, 
osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory, 
buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry, 
honeysuckle,  thistles  and  knapweed.  And  with 
basal  spray,  Weedone  kills  dormant  as  well  as 
growing  brush,  so  it’s  effective  the  year  round. 
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AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

1  weedone  |  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 


WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 
Is  available  at  all  G.L.F. 
Service  Agencies 

CO'Op  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


to  a  storage 


problem! 


SILVER  SHIELD 


2  right  an 


Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ S  tate _ 
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ALL  STEEL  CORN  CR IBS 


Both  of  these  fine  steel  struc¬ 
tures  safeguard  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  time  and  money. 
Excellent  design  features;  Pre¬ 
cision  built;  Easily  erected. 


i  — — — — 

'  Write  for  facts! 


UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  SILO 


BUCKEYE 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Green  Mountain  Heritage 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


in  New  England  come  the  nearest  to 
grass  roots  government  and  pure  de¬ 
mocracy  of  any  institution  that  we  have 
left.  In  these  town  meetings  are  still 
made  most  of  the  decisions  that  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  no  other  state  in  my  experience  is 
there  less  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
government  than  there  is  in  Vermont. 
In  attendance  at  the  meeting  the  other 
day  were  Governor  Lee  Emerson,  U.  S. 
Senator  Georg'e  Aiken,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Elmer  Towne,  Con¬ 
gressman  Win  Prouty,  many  other 
leaders  in  the  state  government  and 
heads  of  farm  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  Keith  Wallace,  president 
of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  Holmes  H. 
Whitmore,  president  of  Associated  In¬ 
dustries  of  Vermont  and  Theodore  F. 
Kane,  its  executive  vice  president,  R. 
Dewitt  Mallary,  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition,  State  Welfare 
Commissioner  Arthur  Simpson,  Tax 
Commissioner  Leonard  Morrison,  Ar¬ 
thur  'Packard,  former  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  President,  and  Richmond  Young, 
principal  of  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Randolph  Center,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  two-day  meeting.  This 
school,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  Northeast. 

Get-togethers  of  agriculture  and 
business  like  this  meeting  make  for 
closer  understanding.  Farmers  and 
business  men  have  much  in  common, 
very  few  things  to  argue  about.  When 
points  of  view  can  be  exchanged  it  is 
realized  by  the  leaders  of  both  groups 
and  their  memberships  that  they  are  all 
working  toward  the  same  ideals. 

A  lot  of  fun  was  provided  by  a  milk¬ 
ing  contest  with  several  political  can¬ 
didates  taking  part.  Some  of  these  at 
least  gave  evidence  that  they  had  never 
before  been  within  ten  feet  of  a  cow, 
and  their  efforts  to  extract  a  little  milk 
from  the  beautiful  Jersey  cows  owned 
by  the  School  were  a  source  of  much 
amusement  to  the  large  crowd.  One 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor 
seated  himself  on  a  three-legged  milk¬ 
ing  stool,  which  promptly  tipped  over 
backwards,  landing  him  sprawling  on 
his  back.  The  milking  contest  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Bailey,  Speaker  of  the  Ver¬ 


mont  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  A 
farm-reared  girl,  it  was  evident  that 
Mrs.  Bailey  knew  how  to  milk. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  independence  of 
the  Vermonters  is  a  heritage  from  those 
splendid  men  and  women  who  first  set¬ 
tled  there,  extracted  a  living  from  the 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on 
an  almost  continuous  war,  first  with 
the  Indians  and  the  French  and  later 
with  the  British  in  the  Revolution.  Al¬ 
most  every  Vermont  family  had  one  or 
more  representatives  in  the  Civil  War, 
Many  of  you  have  seen  the  beautiful 
monument  at  Bennington  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  battle  during  the  Revolution 
when  the  colonists  defeated  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  British  soldiers  sent  against 
them  by  John  Burgoyne,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  Burgoyne’s  later  defeat  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Saratoga. 

This  little  story  wouldn’t  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  great  services 
of  Vermont’s  U.  S.  Senator  George 
Aiken  to  his  state  and  to  America  in 
his  recent  battle  in  the  Senate  to  turn 
America  to  the  right  by  helping  to  pass 
the  flexible  price  supports  law.  Ver¬ 
mont  congressman  Win  Prouty’s  name 
was  also  on  the  right  side  of  the  list 
when  the  bill  for  flexible  price  supports 
came  up  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

I  cannot  conclude,  either,  without 
paying  my  personal  tribute  to  Ed 
Melby,  Emerson  Shedd,  and  their  as¬ 
sociates,  American  Agriculturist  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Vermont,  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  almost  as  many 
subscriptions  in  the  state  as  there  are 
rural  people.  Best  and  most  inspiring 
fact  of  all  is  the  feeling  I  always  ex¬ 
perience  when  traveling  in  Vermont 
and  meeting  its  people  that  they  like 
and  appreciate  what  we  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  trying  to  do  for  the 
farm  folks  of  the  Northeast  and  for 
America. 

—  A.  a.  — 

The  1954  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairy  Boosters  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  November  9. 

The  annual  meeting  and  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Distribu¬ 
tors  will  be  held  at  the  same  hotel  on 
November  9  and  10. 


WATER  HAS 

NARROW,  dammed  up  lake  border¬ 
ing  the  Eastover  Farm  of  How¬ 
ard  B.  Hiller  and  son,  Bob,  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  does  a  lot 
more  than  improve  the  scenery.  It's  a 
wonderful  spot  for  fishing,  swimming 
and  boating,  provides  ample  nearby 
water  for  fire  protection  and  for  the 
giant  overhead  irrigation  system.  On 


MANY  USES 

top  of  all  that,  the  flow  at  the  dam  runs 
a  generator  that  provides  direct  current 
electric  power  for  most  of  the  farm 
needs.  The  power  plant — kept  up  ever 
since  it  powered  an  old  grist  mill — is 
in  use  at  least  part  of  every  day.  The 
farm  is  also  on  a  public  utility  power 
line.  Shown  above  shutting  off  the 
water  for  the  night  is  Jack  Rhodes, 
foreman. 
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These  pictures  show  three 
types  of  steel  grain  stor¬ 
age  facilities  that  are  be¬ 
coming  more  common  on 
Northeast  farms  as  more 
men  turn  to  growing  their 
own  feed  grains.  Picture 
above  of  the  Universal 
Steel  Silo  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  shows  the  Buck¬ 
eye  silo  type  grain  bin  at 
left  and  the  Buckeye  corn 
crib  at  right.  At  right  is 
interior  of  a  multi-pur¬ 
pose  Quonset  building. 


Safe  Ip  rain  Storage 


By  JIM  HALL 


MORE  and  more  Northeast  farmers 
are  growing  more  of  their  own 
feed  grains  and  at  the  same  time  find¬ 
ing  out  that  it  is  mighty  important  to 
have  good  storage  facilities.  Those  who 
are  selling  grain  for  cash  find  that  by 
keeping  it  off  the  market  at  harvest 
time,  they  get  a  much  better  price. 
(Wheat  growers  have  been  getting 
about  23c  a  bushel  more  in  April  than 
at  harvest.)  Men  who  are  feeding  it 
out  know  the  importance  of  getting 
the  moisture  down  and  keeping  the 
birds  and  rodents  out  so  they,  too,  are 
getting  proper  cribs  and  bins. 

Judging  by  the  requests  we’ve  had 
for  Cornell’s  latest  plans,  many  are 
erecting  wood  slat  corn  cribs.  At  the 
same  time  hundreds  more  are  turning 
to  the  steel  storage  facilities  that  are 
now  available  in  a  great  range  of  sizes 
and  shapes.  Several  manufacturers 
make  round  type  steel  bins  like  those 
in  the  upper  picture  in  sizes  ranging 
from  a  couple  hundred  bushels  up.  The 
one  at  left  in  picture  holds  490  bushels 
to  the  top  of  the  sidewall.  One  holding 
1,000  bushels  costs  around  8390,  plus 
freight.  Several  manufacturers  includ¬ 
ing  Butler  and  Buckeye  make  this  type 
storage. 

The  steel  corn  crib  illusti’ated  has 
a  natural  air  duct  assembly  that  ven¬ 
tilates  through  the  center  of  the  corn 
but  can  be  purchased  with  a  complete 
fan  drying  system.  These  units  range 
in  size  from  275  to  1,200  bushels,  and 
in  price  from  less  than  $300  to  a  little 
more  than  $800,  plus  freight. 

Also  gaining  in  popularity  with 
farmers  who  want  either  larger  stor¬ 
age  units  or  buildings  that  can  serve 
several  purposes  are  the  post-  and 
beam-free  curved  roof  buildings  such 
as  the  all-steel  Quonset  building  in  the 
lower  picture.  Quonsets  come  in  a  great 
range  of  sizes  from  16  by  20  up,  and 


cost  from  about  $2,000  up.  These  build¬ 
ings,  whether  all  steel  like  the  Quon¬ 
set,  or  steel  or  aluminum  or  prefabri¬ 
cated  frame  trusses,  such  as  Rilco  or 
Timberib,  are  often  used  to  store  and 
dry  crops  and  then  put  to  various  other 
uses  during  the  year.  The  one  in  the 
picture  is  used  to  store  and  dry  ear 
corn  for  grain  and  then  used  for  ma¬ 
chinery  storage  without  even  taking 
out  the  wind  tunnel. 

The  surplus  of  grains  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  brought  about  certain  incen¬ 
tives  to  erecting  on-the-farm-storage 
that  offer  several  advantages.  Four  per 
cent  loans  of  up  to  80%  of  the  cost  of 
approved  structures  are  available,  and 
there  is  a  savings  in  current  income 
taxes  because  it  is  permissible  to  de¬ 
duct  the  cost  in  five  years  rather  than 
over  the  actual  life  of  the  structure. 

At  Iowa  State  College  they  list  sev¬ 
eral  possible  benefits  in  having  on-the- 
farm-storage:  Taking  full  advantage  of 
price  supports;  retaining  title  to  grain 
without  risking  price  drop;  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seasonal  rises  in  market 
prices;  reducing  labor  requirements; 
increasing  flexibility  of  operations,  es¬ 
pecially  for  livestock  farmers;  avoiding 
discounts  for  excess  moisture;  and  re¬ 
ducing  cost  of  purchased  grain. 

We  have  available  a  supply  of  Cor¬ 
nell  booklets  on  constructing  modern 
corn  cribs,  and  most  farm  supply  or 
lumber  dealers  can  give  you  booklets, 
prices  and  details  on  the  modern,  pre¬ 
fabricated  steel,  aluminum  or  frame 
storage  facilities.  They  are  worth  in¬ 
vestigating. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Grass  silage  is  an  important  part  of 
the  Green  Pastures  program.  Grass 
silage  is  just  canned  pasture.  It’s  as 
much  of  a  treat  to  your  cows  in  winter 
as  mother’s  preserves  are  for  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  family. 


Now  VISTA-DOMES  on  the  faster 

NORTH  COAST  LIMITED! 


Exciting  new  way  to  see  the  Northwest 


You  see  rugged  snow-capped 
peaks  soaring  high  above  you — 
white  water  tumbling  through  ever¬ 
green  forests  far  below.  Stretching 
out  before  you  and  all  around  you, 
there’s  a  broad,  breathtaking  pan¬ 
orama  of  plains  and  mountains,  for¬ 
ests  and  rivers. 

From  the  North  Coast  Limited’s 
new  Vista-Domes  you  see  the  North¬ 
west  as  you  never  could  see  it  be¬ 
fore! 

You  travel  in  easy-chair  comfort, 
too — in  restful,  reclining  Day-Nite 
Coach  seats  or  in  private-room  Pull¬ 


mans.  You  enjoy  old-fashioned  west¬ 
ern  hospitality  in  handsome  new  sur¬ 
roundings — Dome  cars,  lounge  and 
dining  cars  designed  by  Raymond 
Loewy.  You  speed  smoothly  along 
without  a  worry.  You  can  really  re¬ 
lax — every  mile  of  the  way! 

Want  a  preview  of  the  exciting 
trip  you  can  take  on  the  Vista-Dome 
North  Coast  Limited?  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  “Northwest 
Adventure.”  Address  V.  L.  BeDell, 
Room  534,  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  International  Bldg.,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 

124,374 

New  England 

65,961 

New  Jersey 

13,412 

Pennsylvania 

16,135 

Other 

3,920 

TOTAL 

223,802 

WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 


See  top  of  the  Subscribers' 
Exchange  Page  for  figuring 
the  cost  and  total  payment. 


To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman 
P.  O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Name 


Address 


(568)  1  6 
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'Low  lJl 
Cost 
Feeding  Plan’ 


Eliminates  'Go-Backs' 


Calves  Gain  Steadily  and 
Faster  .  .  .  quicker  finish 
at  Less  Cost  and  More 
Profits  for  You! 

STEP  1  - 

CALF-PAB 


From  4th  day  on  replaces  cow's 
milk  safely  and  profitably. 

Smooth  transition  . . . 

STEP  2- 

PABLETS 

Gets  calves  on  dry  feed  sooner 
.  .  .  less  chance  of  scours. 

from  one  to  the  other! 

STEP  3- 

CALFADINE 


W 


Sf 


Complete  calf  ration  to  main¬ 
tain  rapid  gains.  1  "“crT<”«» 

■■  ■  vawvlv . n-  U 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer! 

Write  For  Free  Gestation  Calendar!  Dept.  2294 


A 
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Wain  Plant  &  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  la.  Nompo,  Idaho 


DIVIDENDS  NOW  COMPOUNDED 
AND  CREDITED  QUARTERLY 

NEXT  DIVIDEND  OCT.  I 


Save  SAFELY  gy 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1,00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 


CKUwnn 

SavVsv^sto^ 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  ond  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State  _____  26 


VandaleSilo  Unloader 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  job  or  your  money 
back.  Priced  under  $1,000.  Write  for  free 
bulletin  and  guarantee  policy. 

T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  West  Lake  Street,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


wok 

American 

Advertisers 


JOHN  DEERE,  Dept.  G34,  Moline, 
III.,  has  some  booklets  on  corn  pick¬ 
ers  which  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  on  request. 


The  AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
COMPANY,  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Division,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.,  has  a  new  booklet 
called  “Building  Soil  Humus.”  They 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  on 
request. 


N.  Y.  State  Plow  Champions 


Above,  David  Bay,  of  Stanley,  RD  1, 
receives  congratulations  from  C.  W. 
Humphrey,  Syracuse  supervisor  of 
Rural  Marketing  for  the  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fining  Corp.,  on  winning  the  New  York 
State  Plowing  contest  held  recently  at 
the  Morrisville  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute. 

Bay  won  the  championship  for  senior 
level  land  plowing.  He  was  also  last 
year’s  “Plow  King”  and  placed  third 
in  the  national  contest  held  in  Augusta, 
Wisconsin.  He  will  take  part  in  the 
National  Plowing  contest  Sept.  16-18 
at  Olney,  Wisconsin. 

From  left:  Humphrey,  Bay,  Charles 
E.  Stamp,  Jr.,  -Redding  Center,  who 
took  second  place,  and  James  Strong, 


FROM  a  small  start  in  a  few  states, 
production  of  vegetable  fat  frozen 
desserts  in  1953  totaled  22,494,000  gal¬ 
lons  according  to  U.S.D.A.  report  from 
9  states  where  the  product  has  been 
legalized.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
output  of  11,128,000  gallons  in  4  states. 

The  imitation  ice  cream  is  common¬ 
ly  designated  as  “Mellorine”  a  term 
copyrighted  by  the  Texas  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  which  permits  its  use  in 
other  states  wishing  to  use  the  name 
for  a  product  similar  to  ice  cream  but 
made  with  vegetable  fat  instead  of  but- 
terfat.  In  addition  to  the  four  states 
producing  Mellorine  in  1952  —  Texas, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Illinois  —  five 
other  states — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Montana  and  Oregon — reported 
production  for  part  or  all  of  1953. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  output  of 
Mellorine  occurred  in  the  four  states 
where  the  product  had  previously  be¬ 
come  established.  For  those  five  states 
where  Mellorine  was  made  for  the  first 
time  in  1953  the  1,632,000  gallons  repre¬ 
sented  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  product. 

Texas  was  the  first  state  in  which 


Appleton,  third  place  winner.  The 
bonds  for  the  winners,  and  gasoline 
used  were  furnished  by  the  Atlantic 
Corp. 

Below,  The  three  champion  plowmen 
in  New  York  State  are  pictured  after 
winning  first  prizes  in  the  three  plow¬ 
ing  divisions  at  the  second  annual  state 
contest  held  Saturday  at  the  Morris¬ 
ville  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

From  left:  David  Bay,  Stanley,  RD  1, 
senior  level  land  plowing  champion, 
who  also  won  state  title  in  1953; 
Charles  L.  Stamp,  Rock  Stream,  con¬ 
tour  plowing  champion,  and  Kenneth 
A.  Jones,  Canandaigua,  RD  2,  junior 
level  land  plowing  champion. 


this  product  was  made  three  or  four 
years  ago.  1953  production  of  Mellorine 
in  Texas  was  10,870,000  or  nearly  half 
of  the  total  output  in  the  9  states. 

The  frozen  dessert  law  in  New  York 
State  now  specifically  forbids  the  sale 
of  imitation  ice  cream.  In  a  report  to 
the  1954  Legislature  the  Joint  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Imitation  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Problems  concluded  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  defer  introduc¬ 
tion  of  imitation  ice  cream  in  any  new 
markets  until  a  satisfactory  test  has 
been  developed  to  .detect  the  use  of 
vegetable  or  other  animal  fats.  This 
will  help  prevent  adulteration  of  ice 
cream  and  protect  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  consuming  public  against  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud.  The  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  has  sponsored  research  at 
Cornell  University  on  a  test  to  detect 
foreign  fats  in  dairy  products.  In  its 
report  the  Committee  recommended  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  research  with  financial 
support  from  the  dairy  industry  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  public  funds  made  available 
by  the  Committee  and  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 


If  you  have  a  mechanical  home 
water  softener  or  are  thinking  of 
getting  one,  you  might  like  to  drop  a 
post  card  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  ask  for 
copies  of  two  folders— “Sterling  Salt 
for  Your  Home  Water  Softener"  and 
“Introducing  Sterling  Brine  Buttons." 

“Balanced  Nutrition  Improves  Win¬ 
ter  Wheat  Rust  Control”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  which  you  can  get  from 
AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE, 
INC.,  Dept.  W-40,  1102-16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  1000  Widener 
Bldg.,  Phil.  7,  Pa.,  has  developed  a 
product  they  call  BRY-KO,  a  liquid 
cleaner  for  milking  machines  and 
milk  utensils.  It  is  described  as  a  new 
triple-action  liquid  cleaner  and  has 
been  thoroughly  field-tested. 

If  you  like  gingerbread  (and  who 
doesn’t)  drop  a  post  card  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  120 
WALL  Street,  Dept.  AA-9,  New  York 
5,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Free  Recipe  Folder. 

In  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y„  this  sum¬ 
mer  3,560  miles  of  roadside  were 
sprayed  with  100,000  gallons  of 
pollen-killing  chemicals.  The  spray 
was  put  on  by  a  fleet  of  specially- 
designed,  right-hand  drive  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  MOTOR  TRUCKS.  This  is  a 
start  of  a  three-year  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  pollen  plants,  particularly  rag¬ 
weed,  which  Sullivan  County  tourists 
do  not  like. 

A  32-page  book,  “How  To  Get  More 
Out  Of  Your  Present  Tractor” 
shows  farmers  a  new  type  hydraulic 
system  which  can  be  2-way  or  1-way 
operated  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.  The 
new  hydraulic  system  is  shown  in  de¬ 
tail  in  mounted  position  on  the  trac¬ 
tor.  You  are  invited  to  write  the 
M  and  W  GEAR  COMPANY  for  a 
free  copy.  Simply  address  a  post  card 
to  M  &  W  Gear  Company,  Anchor,  Ill. 


Willard  Messick  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  is  the  inventor  of  a  home  fire 
alarm  shown  above.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  15-inch  cylinder  which  in  event 
of  fire  gives  off  a  wail  that  sounds 
like  a  siren.  It  is  manufactured  by 
FYR-ALARM  COMPANY,  INC.,  243 
Broad  Street,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Fat  Frozen  Desserts  Make  Rapid  Gain 
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THE  BOTTLE  TREE 

AM  sending  you  a  picture  of  the 
“bottle  tree”  on  my  farm;  in  fact, 
the  farm  is  named  “Bottle  Tree  Farm.” 

I  started  picking  up  bottles  when  the 
tree  was  only  about  a  foot  high.  Eight 
years  ago,  people  threw  a  lot  of  bottles 
along  the  side  of  the  highway  and  that 
was  when  I  got  the  idea  of  collecting 


bottles  to  put  on  this  tree.  They  stayed 
on  and  grew  up  with  the  tree  which  is 
wild  cherry. 

I  think  in  some  way  these  bottles 
made  the  tree  grow  faster  for  a  wild 
cherry  rarely  grows  as  high  as  this 
one  is  now.  At  Christmas-time  people 
write  their  names  on  paper  and  put  the 
paper  in  a  bottle  and  hang  it  on  the 
tree.  I  put  colored  lights  on  the  tree 
and  it  is  very  pretty.  —  John  Dumble- 
ton ,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

TRIED  AND  FOUND  GOOD 

HAVE  been  looking  at  the  August  7, 
1954  issue  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  and  noticed  the  illustration  of 
the  home-made  gutter  cleaner  on  page 
6.  It  is  identical  with  the  one  I  have 
made.  This  will  be  my  fourth  winter 
with  mine  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  I  have  cleaned  34  head  in  two 
minutes,  that  is  with  twice-a-day  clean¬ 
ing  and  with  cows  out  of  the  barn. 

This  cleaner  cost  me  about  $44.00  to 
install  and  when  the  planks  give  way 
I  am  going  to  install  it  with  cement. 

Our  County  Agent,  Russel  Cary,  was 
down  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  look  at 
it  and  he  seemed  to  like  it  very  much. 
He  has  some  snapshots  of  it. 

My  wife  and  I  both  enjoy  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  we  are  already 
looking  forward  to  the  next  issue. 
—Robert  Thesier,  R.D.  2,  Chittenango , 
N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

UGHTS  on  horses 

N  PAGE  13  of  the  August  21  issue 
there  were  questions  about  the  law 
on  horse-drawn  vehicles  after  dark. 
The  following  information  applies  to 
New  York  State: 

“Section  318  of  the  Highway  Law 
states  that  every  vehicle,  whether  sta¬ 
tionary  or  in  motion,  while  upon  any 
Public^  highway,  avenue,  street,  or 
bridge,  shall  have  attached  thereto  a 
iight  or  lights  so  placed  that  they  are 
Nearly  visible  from  the  front  and  from 
the  rear  from  one-half  hour  after  sun- 
Set  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 

As  to  the  question  concerning  saddle 


horses,  there  are  no  provisions  in  the 
Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  nor  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  gov¬ 
erning  such  operations.” 

Saddle  horses  ridden  at  night  should 
wear  snap-on  cuffs  on  their  shins 
wrapped  with  red-and-white  strips  of 
the  Scotch-Lite  reflecting  tape  like  that 
on  bicycles.  This  probably  wouldn’t 
satisfy  the  State  of  Kansas  but  they 
would  be  conspicuous  as  headlights  at 
a  long  distance.  —  Philip  R.  Johnson, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  comment  about 
Kansas  refers  to  a  clipping  accompany¬ 
ing  the  letter.  It  stated  that  Kansas 
horses  are  required  to  comply  with  the 
motor  vehicle  code.  As  a  result  of  a 
court  case  the  Judge  stated  that  the 
definition  of  “vehicle”  was  broad 
enough  to  cover  ridden  animals  and  bi¬ 
cycles.  The  case  resulted  from  an  ac¬ 
cident  where  a  truck  hit  a  saddle  horse. 
The  truck  driver  claimed  the  horseman 
was  negligent  because  he  didn’t  have 
lights  according  to  law,  and  the  court 
upheld  him. 

—  a. a.  — 

SAFETY  AT  NIGIIT 

S  THE  proud  possessor  of  a  new 
Protective  Service  Bureau  sign 
(quite  nifty)  I  feel  incumbent  to  tell 
you  how  to  protect  hayrides,  mail 
boxes,  and  pedestrians  walking  at 
night  on  highways. 

WEAR  BELTS  OR  OBJECTS 
WHICH  REFLECT  THE  LIGHT  OF 
HEADLIGHTS  OF  PASSING  CARS 
AND/OR  TRUCKS. 

Reflective  Lights 

Many  sporting  goods  dealei’s  make 
clothing  that  is  reflective  and  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  U.  S.  Troops  march¬ 
ing  on  roads  are  required  by  their  com¬ 
manders  to  wear  reflective  arm  bands 
(at  the  wrist).  Scotch-Lite  is  a  paper 
tape  that  can  be  readily  and  perman¬ 
ently  affixed  to  any  clean,  dry,  oil  and 
grease-free  surface  (smooth)  and  com¬ 
es  in  sheets  and  strips  in  a  variety  of 
colors  including  white  and  red. 

They  also  have  a  reflective  paint — 
daylight  or  night  use — that  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  The  reflective  highway 
signs  that  we  see  are  made  by  a  sign 
company  and  they  utilize  glass  beads  in 
a  special  adhesive.  Scotch-Lite  tape 
in  roll  or  strip  form  in  red  can  be  cut 
in  diamond  shape  and  placed  wherever 
it  can  be  seen  on  the  front  sides  and 
rear  and  will  go  a  long  way  to  make 
the  team  and  wagon  and  its  occupants 
SAFE-LITED  all  the  way.  It  is  very 
economical,  easy  to  apply,  long  last¬ 
ing,  decorative  and  protective. 

Interlaken  Grange  Scotch-Lited  mail 
boxes  and  they  have  withstood  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  two  winters. 

— Wm.  C.  Bates,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

HALED  STRAW  SILO? 

WOULD  like  to  know  about  different 
ways  for  keeping  corn  silage.  I  do 
not  have  a  silo,  neither  do  I  have  a 
good  place  for  a  trench  silo.  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  baled  straw  to 
form  a  wall  and  putting  paper  inside 
of  the  wall.  I  want  to  keep  silage  for 
25  cows.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  a 
good  method  of  keeping  silage? — W. 
E.,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note:  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  along  the  line  our  subscriber 
wants,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  all  letters  received  to  him. 


No  other  milker  c leans  so  fast  os  the  . . . 


<  RITEWAY 


SWING 


When  you  see  every  square  inch  of  the 

pail,  your  cleaning  job  just  naturally  takes 
less  time  and  work.  And  Swing  is  the  only 
milker  you  can  buy  that  lets  you  clean  this 
sensible  way! 

Swing  washes  out  fast  with  about  as  little 
mess  and  bother  as  two  sauce  pans.  You  see 
into  every  corner  ...  all  of  the  gleaming, 
stainless  steel  smooth  surface! 

Swing  milks  your  cows  out  fast  and  com¬ 
pletely  without  hand  stripping  because  the 
teat  cups  stay  down  where  they  belong — they 
just  can’t  crawl — mighty  good  protection  for 
your  good  cows’  udders  and  your  milk  check. 

Swing  is  handy  because  the  men  who  de¬ 
signed  it  have  also  milked  cows  and  lugged 
pails.  The  shape  is  narrow  .  .  .  construction 
is  light  and  sturdy.  Handling  is  much  easier. 

Swing  is  the  only  milker,  suspended  or 
floor  type,  that  complies  with  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Standards  of  Construction— 
approved  by  milk  inspectors  everywhere.  No 
other  milker  can  make  this  claim  or  do  such 
a  good  job  of  milking  cows. 

See  your  Rite-Way  Service  Dealer  today  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  cows  or  write  for  your 
dealer’s  name  and  illustrated  folder  to  Dept.  £,. 


Pail  is 
emptied 
easily  with 
one  hand 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


The  pail  is 
made  in  two 
parts 


Resource  ? 


Mister,  YOUR  FARM  is! 


And,  according  to  some  socialist-minded  planners,  ALL  natural  re¬ 
sources  belong  to  the  “people.”  (“People”,  of  course,  being  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.) 

Today  they  are  claiming  that  private  enterprise  has  no  right  to  make 
electricity  out  of  the  “people’s”  water  and  the  “people’s”  coal — that 
it  should  all  be  done  by  the  “people”.  (Funny  thing,  most  of  the  talk 
about  the  “people’s”  this  and  that  comes  from  Russia,  where  the 
people  don’t  own  much  more  than  the  shirts  on  their  backs!) 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  natural  resources  like  coal  and  water 
belong  to  the  government,  then  why  shouldn’t  gold,  iron,  oil,  wood 
and  even  the  very  land  your  farm  is  on?  Why  should  YOU  be  allowed 
to  use  the  “people’s  land”  for  your  own  profit? 

Silly?  Sure  ....  but  if  you-  let  the  government  take  over  one  business 
today,  you  open  the  way  for  them  to  take  over  all  business  tomorrow 
— and  this  means  yours! 

Right  now  certain  people  are  trying  to  have  govern¬ 
ment  take  over  power  generation  at  Niagara  Falls, 
although  5  New  York  private  utilities  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  do  the  job  faster,  better  and  without 
one  cent  of  public  tax  money! 

This  is  a  pure  and  simple  case  of  Government  invad¬ 
ing  a  private  business,  a  business  that  conceived, 
built,  and  has  maintained  an  excellent  service  to  the 
public  for  over  fifty  years! 

What  can  you  do?  Get  in  touch  with  your  congressman  and  tell  him 
about  your  opposition  to  creeping  socialism  at  Niagara.  He  wants  to 
know — and  he  needs  your  help. 

Remember,  the  control  of  your  natural  resources  is  up  to  YOU! 


CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


(570)  is 
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By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

CHAPTER  XV 

T  GAVE  me  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  to  help  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
Seneca  County,  where  as  a 
school  principal  I  had  tried  to  build 
some  interest  in  Farm  Bureaus  with¬ 
out  much  success. 

One  day  I  was  asked  to  come  to  meet 
with  an  executive  committee  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  county,  where  they  were  having 
considerable  trouble  with  the  county 
agent.  My  instructions  were  to  try  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
Farm  Bureau  man  and  his  executive 
committee  so  as  to  get  all  pulling  to¬ 
gether  again.  I  spent  a  good  half  day 
listening  to  the  grievances  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  against  their  agent,  trying  to 
pour  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Just  before 
noon,  the  executive  committee  agreed 
to  give  the  agent  another  chance,  and 
we  all  adjourned  to  the  local  hotel  for 
dinner. 

That  is  one  meal  I  shall  never  forget. 
At  its  beginning  I  was  quite  happy, 
feeling  that  I  had  accomplished  my 
mission.  During  the  meal  the  waitress 
had  occasion  to  stop  near  our  table,  be¬ 
side  the  county  agent.  The  man  made 
an  improper  gesture  toward  the  girl, 
and  quicker  than  you  can  think  she 
turned  and  slapped  him  hard  enough 
so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
dining  room.  Having  seen  what  had 
happened  I  never  felt  more  embarrassed 
in  my  life.  It  was  a  silent  meal,  not 
very  much  was  eaten,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  committee  hurried  back  to 
the  Farm  Bureau  office,  where  the 
agent  was  given  his  walking  papers. 
Poor  fellow,  later  he  was  committed  to 
an  insane  asylum. 

I  had  a  similar  job  to  do  in  another 
county,  only  this  time  the  situation  was 
reversed.  The  central  office  wanted  to 
let  the  man  go  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  wanted  to  keep  him.  I  spent  the 
entire  day  listening  to  both  sides  of  the 
story,  and  then  showed  the  committee 
where  the  county  agent  had  falsified 
the  records.  That  clinched  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  with  the  central  office  that  the 
man  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  his  res¬ 
ignation  was  requested. 

After  the  long,  gruelling  and  embar¬ 
rassing  session  was  over,  the  county 
agent  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  walk 
with  him  to  call  on  a  friend.  Feeling 
sorry  for  him,  and  wishing  to  be  as 
kind  as  possible,  I  went  along.  The 
friend  turned  out  to  be  the  publisher  of 
the  local  paper,  and  in  his  home  I  took 
one  of  the  worst  tongue-lashings  I  have 
ever  received.  Among  other  things  the 
publisher  accused  me  of  being  a  bu¬ 
reaucrat,  of  being  completely  unfair, 
and  said  that  the  central  office  and  my¬ 
self  had  persecuted  this  county  agent 
who,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of  the  best 
agents  in  the  state. 

I  took  it  for  quite  a  while,  but  fin¬ 
ally  felt  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer. 
Fortunately,  in  my  pocket  were  the 
papers  that  definitely  proved  the  coun¬ 
ty  agent’s  crookedness.  In  an  interval 
between  tirades  I  said  to  the  publisher: 

“In  order  to  protect  the  county  agent 
I  have  kept  these  records  as  confiden¬ 
tial  as  possible.  But  because  of  your 
attitude  toward  me  and  what  you  have 
said,  I  think  you  should  have  the  facts. 
Here  they  are.  Look  these  papers  over.” 

I  watched  his  face  as  he  read  the 
papers.  When  he  looked  up  from  them 
he  said: 

“Mr.  Eastman,  I  didn’t  have  the 
facts.  Apparently  I  have  been  misin¬ 
formed  and  misled.  I  am  sorry  for  what 
I  said  to  you.  It  is  appai’ent'  that  our 


executive  committee  and  yourself  had 
no  alternative  but  to  do  what  you  did.” 

And  that  was  that! 

Another  time  a  Farm  Bureau  execu¬ 
tive  committee  got  into  a  row  among 
themselves.  Ed  Babcock  and  I  both 
went  that  time,  to  see  if  we  could 
straighten  things  out.  *  That  meeting 
lasted  all  day,  with  Ed  and  I  doing 
what  we  could  to  unite  the  warring  fac¬ 
tions.  Late  in  the  day  we  did  reach 
some  sort  of  compromise,  and  in  the 
next  ten  minutes  the  committee  accom¬ 
plished  some  real  Farm  Bureau  busi¬ 
ness.  When  it  was  over,  Ed  made  a  re¬ 
mark  to  me  that  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  : 

“What  happened  today,”  he  said,  “is 
a  good  example  of  life  and  people.  It 
took  all  day  to  get  a  human  machine 
in  good  enough  working  order  to  do  ten 
minutes  work.” 

I  have  forgotten  his  exact  words,  but 
Ed  went  on  to  express  a  basic  truth, 
to  the  effect  that  the  ability  to  work 
with  people  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  qualification  for  personal  success. 
*  *  * 

Just  yesterday  Belle  and  I  were 
looking  over  some  old  family  pictures, 
one  of  which  showed  Don  pulling  his 
younger  brother  George  around  in  a 
cart.  We  noted  that  George  was  wear¬ 
ing  the  little  white  coat  previously 
mentioned  which  he  inherited  from  Don. 
How  many  times  younger  children  in 
American  families  have  had  to  wear  out 
the  clothes  outgrown  by  the  older  ones. 
I  think  this  picture  was  taken  when  we 
lived  in  Ithaca  and  I  was  working  in 
the  central  office.  I  know  it  was  about 
that  time  that  George  came  indoors 
one  day  and  told  his  mother  that  he 
was  very  sick  and  must  go  to  bed.  He 
didn’t  look  sick  and  had  no  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  not  being  sure  Belle  did  put 
him  to  bed,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  It  developed  a  day  or  two 
later  that  he  had  been  playing  with  a 
ball  in  the  front  yard  and  had  acci¬ 
dentally  thrown  it  through  the  window. 
Hence  the  sudden  sickness! 

I  had  very  much  of  a  fellow  feeling 
for  George’s  “illness,”  for  it  recalled 
a  time  when  I  was  a  little  older  than  he 
was  then.  I  had  started  to  school.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  up  in  a  family  of 
boys,  with  no  near  neighbors,  nothing 
frightened  me  more  than  girls.  To  me 
they  were  strange  creatures  good  to  let 
alone.  One  afternoon  I  was  leaving  the 
school  yard  early,  and  had  started  on  a 
run  for  home  with  my  little  old  dinner 
pail  dangling  from  my  hand.  Before  I 
got  off  the  school  grounds  a  pack  of 
girls  a  little  older  than  I  was,  led  by  a 
red-haired  girl,  descended  upon  me. 
They  caught  me,  and  the  red-haired 
one  attempted  to  kiss  me.  Like  any 
other  cornered  wild  animal,  I  turned 
and  bit  her  in  the  arm. 

The  following  morning  I  was  “sick” 
and  Mother  was  at  first  unable  to  get 
me  to  go  to  school.  But  when  I  finally 
had  to  go  ba^ck,  the  teacher  sent  me  up 
to  the  principal’s  office,  who  scared  me 
just  about  to  death  by  threatening  to 
have  all  my  teeth  pulled  out. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  that  George  was  play¬ 
ing  out  in  the  yard  one  day.  There  was 
a  strong  wind  blowing,  and  it  finally 
toppled  him  over.  Getting  to  his  feet  he 
shook  his  little  fist  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  yelling: 

“  ’Eave  me  ’lone,  darn  ye,  ’eave  me 
’lone!” 

Grown-ups  can  sympathize  with  little 
George,  for  at  times  there  does  seem  to 
be  such  a  thing  as  the  general  cussed¬ 
ness  of  inanimate  things. 


I  have  already  mentioned  the  trip  I 
made  to  Little  Falls  to  consult  with 
R.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  about  the  possibility  of 
the  editor’s  job  on  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News.  At  that  time  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  not  open,  but  one  day  in  1918 
my  old  friend  Albert  Manning,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  came 
to  Ithaca  and  offered  me  the  job  of 
editing  the  News.  By  that  time  I  had 
lost  interest  somewhat.  I  was  tired  of 
moving  around  so  much,  and  wanted  to 
stay  where  I  was  in  the  central  office 
with  Burritt  and  Babcock.  So  I  told  Mr. 
Manning  that  I  would  consider  the  po¬ 
sition  only  for  a  salary  nearly  twice  as 
big  as  I  was  receiving  and  one  which  I 
rather  hoped  they  would  decline  to  pay. 

But  Mr.  Manning  went  back  to  New 
York  and  a  few  days  later  I  received  a 
wire  stating  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  had  appointed  me  editor  at  the 
salary  I  had  asked  for.  Even  then  I  was 
reluctant  to  accept.  Babcock  and  Bur¬ 
ritt  said  they  would  be  sorry  to  have 
me  go,  but  inasmuch  as  I  liked  writing 
and  editorial  work,  and  with  a  salary 
so  much  better  than  I  was  getting,  they 
didn’t  think  I  could  afford  to  turn  down 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

“Walking  the  Broad  Highway” 
is  a  series  of  true  stories  of  the 
men  and  events  that  made  farm 
history  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Like  life  itself,  some  of  these 
stories  are  funny,  some  are  sad, 
all  are  interesting.  Farm  Bureau 
and  Dairymen’s  League  members 
will  be  especially  interested  in 
the  following  instalment. 


the  opportunity.  As  usual,  Belle  was 
willing  to  go  wherever  I  thought  oppor¬ 
tunity  beckoned. 

Mother  and  my  brothers  Fay  and  Al¬ 
bert  were  reluctant  to  have  me  go  so 
far  away  from  them  and  from  the 
country  life  I  loved.  But  the  hardest 
plea  to  resist  came  from  my  mother’s 
brother,  Uncle  DeWitt  Roe.  He  and 
Aunt  Sadie  lived  at  Brookton,  now 
Brooktondale,  five  or  six  miles  from 
Ithaca.  I  had  lived  with  them  some  as  a 
small  boy.  Uncle  DeWitt  was  my  fav¬ 
orite  uncle,  one  of  those  rare  adults 
who  was  always  able  to  make  a  child 
feel  like  an  equal.  He  was  a  grand 
story-teller,  too,  and  perhaps  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  there  was  no  other 
home  outside  of  my  own  where  I  would 
rather  spend  an  evening  or  a  year. 

The  relationship  was  even  closer  than 
uncle  and  nephew,  because  Aunt  Sadie 
Rockefeller  Roe  was  my  wife’s  aunt,  a 
relative  of  the  famous  financier,  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  Their  children,  Louis 
and  Margaret  Roe,  are  therefore  double 
cousins  of  Belle’s  and  my  boys,  an  un¬ 
usual  relationship. 

I  have  something  else  to  thank  Uncle 
DeWitt  and  Aunt  Sadie  for,  too.  One 
early  September  morning  years  before, 
on  my  first  day  at  the  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Class  in  the  Newark  Valley  High 
School,  a  note  was  passed  to  me  which 
read:  “Aren’t  you  Uncle  DeWitt  Roe’s 
nephew?  I’m  his  wife  Sadie’s  niece.” 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  which,  thank  God,  has  not  yet 
ended  for  Belle  and  for  me.  That  teach¬ 
ers’  training  class  consisted  of  13  girls 
and  two  boys.  The  other  boy  'was  Ross 
Rockefeller,  Belle’s  cousin. 

But  to  get  back  to  Uncle  DeWitt.  His 
health  was  never  too  good,  and  that 
day  in  1918  when  I  went  to  tell  him 
about  the  new  position  offered  me,  he 
was  feeling  worse  than  usual.  He  was 
emphatic  that  I  shouldn’t  go  to  New 
York : 

“You  don’t  want  to  raise  a  family  in 
a  big  city,”  he  said.  “All  of  your  friends 
are  up  here.  Your  whole  background  is 
that  of  a  countryman.  Don't  do  it, 
Eddie!  Don’t  do  it!” 

I  never  saw  Uncle  DeWitt  again,  for 
his  death  came  shortly  afterwards.  The 


deep  regret  about  not  being  able  to  fol¬ 
low  his  advice  that  I  have  caimied  all 
of  these  years  is  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roe,  has 
lived  with  us  now  for  many  years. 

All  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  our  pros¬ 
pective  move  to  New  York  City  ended 
the  way  things  usually  do  when  we  ask 
for  advice.  I  had  to  make  the  decision 
for  myself.  I  resigned  from  the  central 
office  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  accepted  the 
League  job,  and  we  pulled  up  stakes 
once  more.  That  move  to  live  and  work 
in  the  biggest  city  in  the  world  was  the 
strangest  I  ever  made.  When  I  go  back 
to  the  city  on  business  now  I  often 
marvel  how  I  stood  it  for  so  long,  for 
most  countrymen  will  agree  that  life  in 
New  York,  or  in  any  other  big  city,  for 
a  countryman  is  not  really  living  at  all, 
It’s  just  stayin’. 

The  change  must  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  hard  on  Belle,  for  a  big  city  is  the 
most  lonely  place  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  move  she  had  left  behind  everybody 
and  every  environment  that  had  been 
familiar  to  her. 

We  found  a  little  apartment  in  upper 
New  York,  at  the  end  of  the  subway, 
where  it  was  almost  like  open  country. 
Since  then  the  great  city  has  sprawled 
farther  and  farther  out  until  no  one 
who  knew  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in 
1918  could  recognize  any  landmarks 
today.  That  was  the  start  for  me  of 
more  than  twenty  years  of  commuting 
back  and  forth  from  suburban  home 
to  city  office.  Every  morning  I  hurried 
to  the  subway  to  go  underground  like 
the  rest  of  the  woodchucks,  and  spent 
the  next  half  hour  jostling  and  being 
jostled,  when  possible  reading  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  the  same  at  night,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  train  was  headed  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  marvel  at  New  York’s  great  trans¬ 
portation  system.  You  can  travel  on  the 
subway  or  streetcar  from  near  the 
borderline  of  Yonkers  clear  across  the 
whole  island  of  Manhattan  lengthwise, 
and  then  under  the  East  River  to 
Brooklyn,  and  miles  more  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  all  that  distance  at  that  time 
for  a  nickel. 

I  used  to  like  to  tell  on  one  of  my 
friends,  whom  I  shall  call  Jack,  the 
story  of  his  standing  on  a  subway  sta¬ 
tion  platform.  When  the  trains  came 
along  and  the  doors  opened,  the  guard 
shoved  them  in,  sometimes  even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  his  knee  into  the 
passenger’s  back,  so  that  when  the 
doors  were  closed  the  passengers  were 
crowded  like  sardines  in  a  tin  can.  One 
time  Jack  was  crowded  in  right  back  of 
a  boy  and  girl  who  were  obviously  very 
much  in  love.  As  the  train  moved  along, 
by  some  miracle  the  girl  managed  to 
get  a  seat,  but  the  boy  friend  got  sep¬ 
arated  from  her.  Jack  was  jostled  up 
beside  her,  hanging  with  one  hand  to 
the  strap  while  his  other  hand  hung 
down,  jammed  to  his  side  by  the  press. 
Thinking  it  was  her  sweetheart’s,  the 
girl  reached  out  and  took  hold  of  Jack’s 
hand.  Whereupon  he  forgot  all  com¬ 
monplace  things,  even  forgot  to  get  off 
at  his  station,  and  rode  clear  down  the 
length  of  Manhattan,  finally  arriving  on 
the  Brooklyn  side.  By  this  time  the 
crowd  had  thinned  out,  the  girl  looked 
up,  saw  what  had  happened,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Oh,  excuse  me,  I  had  hold  of  the 
wrong  hand.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  Jack, 
“here’s  the  other  one!” 

That’s  an  old  chestnut,  but  it  always 
gets  a  good  response  when  told  on 
someone  well  known  to  the  audience. 

During  my  first  year  in  New  York 
City  I  had  some  difficulty  in  mastering 
the  mysteries  of  underground  travel 
there.  I  took  the  wrong  train  one  day 
and  landed  somewhere  miles  away 
from  home,  over  in  the  Bronx.  It  took 
hours  to  get  myself  sorted  out  and 
home. 

Accustomed  as  Belle  and  I  were  to 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  country 
and  to  the  friendliness  of  country 
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people,  neither  of  us  liked  apartment 
living  at  all.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
children.  The  millions  who  live  in  the 
high  apartment  buildings  of  New  York 
City,  which  are  particularly  l\ot  and 
disagreeable  in  the  summer  time,  re¬ 
mind  me  forcibly  of  the  ancient  mound 
dwellers.  Walk  through  any  residential 
district  in  New  York  and  see  how  the 
woodchucks  come  out  of  their  holes 
with  their  young  to  sun  themselves  on 
or  just  off  the  sidewalks!  Visit  the 
parks,  especially  on  holidays  in  hot 
weather,  and  see  how  they  swarm  with 
humanity.  When  I  think  back  to  -these 
congested  conditions,  or  when  I  wisit 
New  York  on  business  trips  and  try  to 
cross  a  street  safely,  or  to  find  a  place 
to  eat  that  is  not  too  crowded,  I  wonder 
why  so  many  people  want  to  live  in  the 
same  place. 

How  fortunate  it  is,  how  good  for 
America  and  its  people,  that  in  recent 
years  millions  are  moving  out  of  these 
congested  centers  to  get  a  breath  of 
air  and  a  taste  of  country  living  in  the 
suburbs,  while  still  being  able  to  carry 
on  their  jobs  in  the  cities.  Belle  and  I 
did  exactly  the  same  thing.  We  got  out 
of  that  apartment  just  as  soon  as  we 
could,  and  went  to  live  first  on  Long 
Island,  later  in  Westchester  County. 

Perhaps  it  was  my  fault,  but  I  can¬ 
not  now  remember  the  names  of  any 
neighbors  in  that  big  apartment  house. 
My  friends  were  all  connected  with  my 
work.  Belle  was  busy  with  the  children, 
and  also  found  it  difficult  to  make 
friends.  The  chief  difficulty  in  building- 
friendships  in  a  big  city  is  the  natural 
reserve  of  city  people.  Underneath  they 
are  just  as  kindly,  just  as  good,  as 
people  anywhere  else,  but  because  there 
are  so  many  of  them  they  have  to  be 
impersonal  and  raise  a  sort  of  protec¬ 
tive  fence  around  themselves  which 
takes  time  to  get  through. 

I  have  always  remembered  with  a 
laugh  an  incident  in  Connection  with  a 
neighbor  who  lived  in  an  apartment 
just  across  the  hall  from  ours.  Each 
night  we  would  hear  him  calling  his 
cat,  loudly  enough  so  it  seemed  he 
could  be  heard  for  three  blocks.  He 
would  start  in  a  nice  gentle  tone  call¬ 
ing,  “Come  kitty,  kitty,  kitty!  Nice 
kitty!”  In  an  undertone  he  would  mut¬ 
ter  to  himself:  “That  damn  cat!  If  I 
ever  get  my  hands  on  him  I’ll  wring  his 
neck!”  And  then  again:  “Come  kitty, 
kitty,  kitty!”  And  in  an  undertone: 
“Come  home,  you  devil!  If  you  do, 
you’ll  never  go  away  again!” 

Such  incidents,  the  workings  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  helped  to  give  us  many  a 
laugh  and  made  life  interesting. 

But  really  I  had  little  time  for  loneli¬ 
ness  or  worrying  about  where  we  lived, 
for  my  job  was  such  that  for  years  I 
saw  little  of  either  my  family  or  my 
home.  There  weren’t  hours  enough  in 
the  day  as  long  as  I  worked  for  the 
League,  and  I  suspect  that  so  far  as  the 
officers  are  concerned  that’s  the  way 
more  or  less  still.  For  one  thing,  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  League 


were  and  are  upstate  dairymen.  Their 
families  were  left  on  the  farms  to 
which  the  men  returned  on  the  week¬ 
ends.  How  hard  that  was  on  the  wives 
and  families  of  League  men.  These  offi¬ 
cers  had  to  live  in  New  York  City 
hotels,  and  even  if  they  weren’t  forced 
to  work  long  hours,  it  was  pleasanter 
to  go  back  to  the  office  in  the  evenings 
than  to  sit  in  a  lonely  hotel  room. 

So  we  worked — and  how!  I  have  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  a  farm  paper  is  only  one  part  of  the 
job.  First  you  have  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  the  information 
worthwhile  it  has  to  be  got  firsthand 
and  out  of  actual  experience.  So  I  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  attend 
farm  meetings  and  to  visit  farmers. 

When  I  took  the  League  job  I  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  sit  in  at  all  meetings  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  the  board  of  directors, 
and  other  important  conferences,  i'n  or¬ 
der  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  what 
was  going  on  and  to  be  able  to  put  into 
the  Dairymen’s  League  News  the  live 
information  to  which  the  members  were 
entitled. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  editor,  I 
was  given  charge  for  a  time  of  sched¬ 
uling  the  League  field  men.  Requests 
for  speakers  for  meetings  and  for  help 
on  local  problems  were  directed  to  me. 
It  was  my  duty  to  get  a  field  worker 
or  an  officer  or  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  make  an  address  or 
to  visit  the  locality  in  order  to  help  the 
local  dairymen  solve  their  problems. 

So,  for  month  after  month  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  years  I  was  with  the  League 
I  sat  in  with  the  executive  committee 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  and  listened  in  to  the  long, 
strenuous,  sometimes  bitter  conferences 
between  League  officers  and  those  who 
were  representing  the  milk  dealers. 
After  the  conferences  and  other  work 
of  that  kind  were  over,  after  every¬ 
body  else’s  work  was  done,  I  still  had 
the  job  of  putting  the  information  to¬ 
gether  and  editing  it  for  publication  in 
the  News. 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A. A.  — 

COLLEGE  DIPLOMA 
NOT  ENOUGH 

WAS  much  interested  in  a  survey 
made  by  a  large  midwestern  state  col¬ 
lege  regarding  what  its  alumni  consid¬ 
ered  most  essential  to  success  in  their 
jobs. 

Here  are  the  condensed  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  returned  question¬ 
naires: 

Per  cent 
Selecting 
Each 


Ability  to  get  along  with  people  36 

Skill  in  using  technical  knowledge  20 
Ability  to  accomplish  things  16 

Capacity  to  work  hard  13 

Ability  to  sell  ideas,  products,  etc.  10 

Ability  to  speak  and  write  4 

Ability  to  take  an  active  part  in 

community  services  1 


The  Alumni  also  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  good  on  the  first  job 
because  opportunities  to  advance  grow 
out  of  those  first  contacts. 

— J.  H.  Frandsen 


A  ii  I  it  in  ii  Ritual 


By  Florence  Schneider 

The  house  tonight  is  full  of  autumn's  treasure— 

We  picked  the  last  chrysanthemums  at  noon. 

We  gathered  fruits  and  berries,  and  at  leisure 
We'll  fill  our  bowls  and  store  the  fruits,  for  soon 
The  frost  will  come  and  with  its  silver  fingers 
Snuff  out  the  bright  flames  of  the  garden's  bloom. 
So  quickly  while  the  last  of  daylight  lingers 
We  carry  in  our  plants— they'll  cheer  the  room 
All  through  the  months  when  days  are  duller. 

This  is  an  autumn  ritual— and  here  this  night 
Begins  an  interlude  of  warmth  and  color 
That  binds  us  closely:  here  the  firelight 
Will  wrap  us  in  contentment  warm  and  deep. 

We'll  read  awhile,  then  climb  the  stairs,  and  sleep. 


The  most  convenient  time  of  year  for  the  farm  family  to 
enjoy  a  vacation  is  also  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  year  to  visit 
Europe  ....  to  explore  the  wonders  of  the  Old  World  in  fine,  mild 
weather  ideal  for  sightseeing. 

And  it’s  the  economical  time  of  year  to  travel,  too.  Cunard’s 
“Thrift  Season”  rates  provide  substantial  savings  on  all  ships  and 
all  classes  of  accommodations.  Cunard’s  famous  fleet,  headed  by 
the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  far  the  world’s 
largest  superliners,  provide  an  average  of  three  sailings  weekly  .  .  . 
every  one  opening  the  doorway  to  a  fun-filled,  relaxing  holiday  at  sea. 


_ is  glorious 

in  AUTUMN! 


For  literature  and  rates  consult  the  Cunard-authorized  travel 
agent  nearest  you,  or  write  us  at  25  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


Getting  -there  is  half  the  -fiin  / 


CUNABD 


If  your  child  catches  more  than  one  cold  a  winter— 

* 


Relief  from  stuffiness, 
coughing  and  muscular  aches. 


If  your  child  is  a  “colds-catcher, 
you  know  that  the  worst  part  of  her 
suffering  is  due  to  congestion  and 
coughing.  That’s  why  she  needs 
medication  that  does  more  than 
just  work  on  the  chest.  She  needs 
Vicks  VapoRub  .  .  .  because  Vicks 
VapoRub  acts  two 
ways  at  once: 

1.  VapoRub  relieves 
muscular  soreness  and 
tightness,  stimulates 
chest  surface. 


2.  At  the  same  time,  VapoRub’s 
special  medicated  vapors  also 
bring  relief  with  every  breath. 


You  can’t  see  these  vapors  . .  .  but 
your  little  one  can  feel  them . . .  feel 


Made  by  World-Leading  Colds 


them  as  they  travel  deep  into  the 
nose,  throat  and  large  bronchial 
tubes.  The  congestion 
starts  breaking  up. 

Coughing  eases.  Soon 
your  child  enjoys  won¬ 
derful,  warming  relief 
that  lasts  for  hours. 

So  when  colds  strike 
your  child — or  anyone 
in  your  family — insist  on  the  trusted 
standby  in  over  40  million  homes 
— Vicks  VapoRub  1 


Works  Great  in  Steam,  too 

For  effective  relief  from  croupy 
coughs,  that  choked-up  feeling  . . . 
use  Vicks  VapoRub  in  vaporizer,  as 
directed  in  folderi 


Rub  oit  Relief  . . . 

Breathe  in  Relief 


Specialists 


VICKS 

▼  VAPORUB 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
LOOKS  ROUGH  TO  ME 

I  am  no  economist, 

I  have  no  crystal  ball, 
and  I  am  no  good  at 
predicting  the  future 
of  the  poultry  business. 

For  some  strange  rea¬ 
son,  a  lot  of  poultry- 
men  ask  me  what  I  think  is  going  to  happen, 
and  in  order  to  save  you  and  me  some  time,  I 
am  writing  my  thoughts  here. 

I  think  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  stay 
down  lower  than  last  year  for  the  remainder  of 
1954  and  through  much  of  the  Spring  of  1955. 
If  you  are  a  poor  poultryman  or  if  you  have 
quite  a  disease  problem,  now  would  be  a  good 
time  to  get  out  of  the  poultry  business,  and  stay 
out  permanently.  If  you  are  an  excellent  poul¬ 
tryman  and  always  seem  to  get  good  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  always  buy  good  chicks,  then 
I  would  say  that  you  should  always  stay  in,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

I  think  that  pullets  purchased  late  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months 
this  year  will  be  exceptionally  fine  money  mak¬ 
ers.  I  have  a  feeling  that  about  a  year  from 
now  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  be  very  good 
and  birds  hatched  now  will  be  laying  a  lot  of 
large  eggs  and  will  be  real  money  makers. 

I  realize  that  probably  it  is  cheating,  but  I 
think  that  you  and  I  should  tell  all  poor  poul- 
trymen  to  quit  the  business  and  then  you  and 
I  stay  in.  Sincerely  yours, 

'W£o*ifuxe  '3<z&crxc£ 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  C  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  W.  Leghorns  4  to  5  mo.  old, 
■  ^  1— I—  C.  I  ^  range  grown,  healthy,  vac¬ 
cinated,  large  type  select  pullets  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  LOW  PRICES, 
guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 
Box  A.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


For  CHICKS  You  Can  Count 
On -BUY  MARSHALL  S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  ot  cnick — the  best. 
They  tlo  the  job  you  buy  them  for.  have  goon 
repeatability  and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer: 

For  Egg  Production 

.WHITE  LEGHORNS— Babcock-Strain 
•  R.  I.  REDS — heavy  egg  producers 
.RED  ROCKS — for  eggs  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

.NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES  —  Marshall’s  meat 
type  Hampshires 

.WHITE  ROCKS — Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and 
Marshall's  Modern  Message.  Summer 
Prices  Now  In  Effect. 

Write,  Wire  Or  Call 

Marshall  Brothers 

R.D.  5E  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


High  Energy  Rations  for  Poultry 

By  L.  M.  HURD 


ONE  of  the  most  important  factors 
to  consider  about  each  feed  is  its 
energy  value.  Energy  is  required  by  all 
kinds  of  poultry  or  animals  for  all  the 
body  functions,  such  as  body  move¬ 
ments,  breathing,  heat  action,  diges¬ 
tion  of  food,  maintenance  of  body  tem¬ 
perature  and  elimination  of  body  waste 
products.  Energy  comes  from  the  feed 
which  a  hen  eats  and  is  the  largest 
single  requirement. 

Until  recent  years  not  too  much  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  this  food  element, 
but  a  better  understanding  of  the  vita¬ 
min,  protein  and  mineral  requirements 
of  poultry  through  research  has  made 
it  possible  to  give  more  thought  and 
study  to  the  energy  value  of  feeds.  The 
energy  value  of  a  feed  depends  on  the 
amount  utilized  by  the  chicken  or  ani¬ 
mal.  Because  chickens  have  a  relative¬ 
ly  short  and  simple  digestive  tract,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  feed  they 
can  use  is  limited  as  compared  to  most 
animals. 

In  general,  feeds  with  much  crude 
fiber  or  bulk  are  less  desirable  for 
poultry  because  they  are  unable  to  di¬ 
gest  crude  fiber  efficiently  and  too 
much  bulk  may  require  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  feed  to  meet  all  the  body  re¬ 
quirements  than  the  bird  has  capacity 
to  eat.  In  either  case,  meat  or  egg 
production  is  likely  to  be  reduced. 

Most  of  the  energy  required  by  the 
animal  or  chicken  is  for  body  main¬ 
tenance.  One  measure  of  the  energy 
value  of  a  feedstuff  or  ration  is  “pro¬ 
ductive  energy.”  It  is  essentially  that 
part  (productive  energy)  of  the  total 
energy  value  which  can  be  utilized  for 
useful  purposes  such  as  maintenance, 
growth  and  egg  production  by  the 
chicken.  The  productive  energy  value 
of  a  ration  is  one  of  the  principal  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  its  overall  quality 
and  efficiency.  Feeds  that  have  a  high 
degree  of  productive  energy  are  called 
“high  energy”  feeds.  High  energy  ra¬ 
tions  require  less  feed  to  produce  a 
pound  of  meat  or  a  dozen  eggs  as  com¬ 
pared  to  low  energy  rations. 

Cereal  grains  and  their  by-products 
are  the  principal  sources  of  energy  in 
poultry  feeding.  Ground  corn,  milo, 
wheat,  rolled  oats  and  wheat  red  dog 
flour  are  excellent  sources  of  produc¬ 
tive  energy;  ground  heavy  oats,  flour 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  barley  are 
not  quite  as  efficient  sources;  and  stan¬ 
dard  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran  and 
ground  light  weight  oats  are  relatively 


poor  sources  of  energy.  Table  1  gives 
the  approximate  relative  energy  values 
of  the  commonly  used  feeds  in  calories 
per  pound.  High  energy  rations  are 
probably  most  beneficial  in  feeding 
growing  chickens. 

Table  1. 

Relative  Productive  ^Energy  Content 
of  Some  Common  Feedstuffs 

High  Energy  Productive  energy w 

Feedstuffs  Calories  per  pound 

Oatmeal,  feeding  . . - .  1155 

Corn  . . . . . - .  1145 

Milo  .  1144 

Kaffir  grain  . . - .  1076 

Wheat  . . 1024 

Wheat  red  dog  flour  . 1020 

Medium  Energy  Feedstuffs 

Heavy  oat  .  817 

Barley  .  811 

Wheat  flour  middlings  . -  720 

Low  Energy  Feedstuffs 

Light  oats  . 642 

Wheat  standard  middlings  .  581 

Wheat  bran  ..  .  478 

Alfalfa  meal  . . . - .  314 

*From  Texas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  678  (1946), 
by  G.  S.  Fraps. 

—  A.  A.  — 

debi:akl\o  to  lom  hol 
CANNIBALISM 

THE  most  common  and  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  cannibalism 
in  laying  flocks  is  debeaking — the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  beak. 
As  to  whether  this  operation  is  neces¬ 
sary,  this  will  depend  upon  the  strain 
of  birds  and  management  and  feeding 
methods.  In  general,  high  producing 
strains  of  birds  tend  to  be  cannibalistic, 
but  your  past  experience  with  your  par¬ 
ticular  strain  of  birds  should  be  tbe 
guide. 

Debeaking,  if  done  at  housing  or 
about  the  time  production  starts,  will 
cause  no  set-back,  and  in  addition  to 
preventing  losses  from  “pick-outs”,  will 
result  in  less  egg  eating  and  a  smooth¬ 
er  appearing  flock  at  market  time. 

In  performing  the  operation  we 
would  recommend  a  commercial  de¬ 
beaking  machine  which  cuts  and  caut¬ 
erizes.  Cut  the  upper  beak  back  close 
to  the  nostrils  (most  beginners  do  not 
cut  back  far  enough).  Some  operators, 
in  addition,  touch  the  tip  of  the  lowfer 
mandible  to  the  cauterizing  blade  and 
this  is  said  to  reduce  the  growth  of 
the  lower  bill. 

Since  debeaked  birds  cannot  pick  up 
feed  readily,  they  should  be  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers,  and  feeders  should  always  have 
some  feed  in  the  bottom. — Frank  Reed. 
Maine  Poultry  , Specialist 


FLOOR  SPACE  PER  REA 

THE  smaller  the  flock,  the  more 
square  feet  of  floor  space  are  re¬ 
quired  for  each  hen.  Light  breeds,  such 
as  the  Leghorn,  require  less  space  than 
the  heavy  breeds  like  the  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks.  Most  practical  poultry 
keepers  agree  that  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  too  much  space  than  to 
overcrowd.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  birds  are  confined. 

Overcrowding  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  litter  dry,  encourages  canni¬ 
balism,  prevents  the  timid  birds  from 
securing  their  share  of  feed  and  water, 
and  creates  a  problem  for  the  caretaker 
to  supply  necessary  feeders  and  other 
equipment  without  making  the  pen  so 
crowded  that  it  interferes  with  the 
chore  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  al¬ 
lotment  of  space  for  each  bird  must  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  practical  point  to 
cut  the  housing  cost  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general 
recommendations  in  square  feet  when 
the  birds  are  confined. 


Housing  Space  for  Hens 
Number  of  birds  Square  feet  for  each  bird 
in  pen  Leghorns  Heavy  breeds 


1-25  5  6 

26-100  3  4 

101-300  2%  31/2 

301+  214  3 


- A.  A.  - 


RREER  FOR  EARLY 
MATURITY 

In  these  days  of  high  feed  and  labor 
costs  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  pullets  be  bred  to  start  laying  at 
a  very  early  age.  Those  pullets  that  av¬ 
erage  to  begin  laying  at  160  to  180 
days  produce  eggs  more  economically 
than  later  maturing  pullets  because 
feed  efficiency  is  higher  in  younger 
birds.  Egg  size  is  no  longer  a  problem 
in  these  younger  birds  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  body  size  reduces  maintenance 
costs.  Thus  the  net  feed  cost  is  lower 
for  smaller  birds  and  their  market 
value  at  the  close  of  the  laying  year 
may  be  higher  per  pound  than  for 
heavier  birds. 

Female  breeders  that  began  their 
laying  year  at  180  days  of  age  or 
younger  should  be  placed  in  the  mating 
pens  and  mated  to  males  whose  sisters 
averaged  not  more  than  180  days  at 
first  egg.  This  practice  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  more  dominant  genes  for  early 
sexual  maturity  and  will  reduce  the  av¬ 
erage  age  of  the  flock  when  laying 
starts.  Since  the  heritability  of  sexual 
maturity  is  rather  low  —  somewhere 
around  25%- — a  few  generations  of  se¬ 
lective  breeding  will  be  required  to 
make  the  flock  reasonably  uniform  for 
early  sexual  maturity. — F.  A.  Hays 


Leti 

Test  Good  Breeding 

Buy  HUBBARD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

It’s  egg  production  inheritance  that  largely  deter¬ 
mines  your  poultry  profits.  Fill  up  your  empty 
brooder  houses  with  early  autumn  chicks,  and  see 
for  yourself  how  Hubbard’s  33  years  of  balanced 
breeding  help  you  make  money. 

Our  chicks  are  vigorous,  rapid  feathering  and  fast 
growing.  They  mature  early  and  uniformly  into 
excellent  layers  with  high  laying  house  livability. 

Whether  you  produce  eggs  for  market  or 
for  hatching,  get  Hubbard's  profit-bred, 
high-producing  New  Hampshires.  They 
cost  no  more,  but  give  you  more.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog.  Write  Dept,  20. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


CATALOG 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Telephone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  WINS  4TH  Y. 
RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 


THE  NEW  York  State  Random 
Sample  Test  is  considered  one  of 
the  stiffest  competitions  for  laying 
hens.  It  differs  from  the  usual  laying 
test  in  that  eggs  are  picked  at  random 
and  incubated.  From  the  chicks  hatch¬ 
ed,  50  pullets  are  selected  for  the  test. 
Obviously  this  gives  the  owner  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  pick  and  choose  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  pullets  to  go 
into  the  test. 

Furthermore,  records  are  kept  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  50  pullets.  In  other 
words,  they  have  got  to  live  if  they  are 
going  to  win.  To  make  it  still  tougher, 
the  chicks  are  raised  on  a  farm  which 
is  by  no  means  disease  free.  This  is 


done  intentionally  with  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  or  not  the  birds  can 
live  and  lay  under  adverse  conditions. 

Because  it  is  a  stiff  test,  the  winning 
of  it  is  considered  by  some  people  to 
be  a  better  measure  of  quality  of  hens. 


he  pen  shown  above  is  the  winning 
at  the  New  York  State  Random 
lple  Test  for  1953-54.  The  pen  came 
n  the  Babcock  Poultry  Farm  at 
ica,  New  York,  and  on  the  basis  o 
pullets  entered,  they  made  a  net 
:it  over  feed  and  chick  cost  of  $3.4 
rd  in  a  little  less  than  a  year.  T° 
/ide  time  for  starting  a  new  tes  . 
test  is  run  for  500  days  from  date 
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Go  to  NEPPCO  at  Harrisburg? 
Yes !  And  Here’s  Why 

By  JOHN  V.  B.  RICE 

Trutnansburg,  N.  Y-,  Poultryman  and  Past  President  of  NEPPCO 


EPPCO  began  as  a  “baby  of  the 
depression”  in  1931.  It  was  a 
joint  effort  of  poultry  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  Northeast,  and  of 
their  business  allies,  and  of  educational 
and  governmental  agencies  to  guide  the 
then  infant  and  struggling  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  to  its  recent  booming  maturity. 


Once  again,  on  October  5-6-7,  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  business  poultrymen, 
poultry  businessmen,  researchers,  col¬ 
lege  and  departments  of  agriculture 
specialists  will  join  hands  in  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  the  largest  exhi¬ 
bition  of  commercial  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  NEPPCO  history. 


Let’s  not  call  1954  a  “depression 
year”  for  poultrymen.  But,  we’ve  had 
a  serious  economic  recession — it’s  been 
a  rough,  tough  year  for  every  branch 
of  the  poultry  industry.  And,  I’ve  not¬ 
ed,  during  my  'many  years  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  NEPPCO,  that  the  largest 
numbers  of  poultrymen  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  allies  have  attended  the  exposi- 


John  V.  B.  Rice 


tions  and  educational  programs  during 
the  years  of  economic  difficulties. 

That’s  why  more  than  two  acres  of 
the  mammoth  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Show  building  at  Harrisburg  will 
be  covered  with  the  products,  services, 
equipment  and  machines  of  160  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits,  and  manned  by  the 
men  who  stand  behind  the  things  poul¬ 
trymen  will  buy  and  use  in  1955. 

That’s  why,  too,  we  who  direct 
NEPPCO'  expect  that  more  poultrymen 
than  ever  before  will  assemble  at  Har¬ 
risburg  from  all  14  of  the  NEPPCO 
states — Maine  to  the  Virginias,  New 
Jersey  to  Ohio — and  from  many  dis- 
tant  states  and  the  provinces  of 
Canada. 

That’s  why  we  are  bringing  together 
a  hand-picked  cast  of  more  than  60 
Practical  experts  for  the  3-day  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  each  specially  selected 
tor  his  or  her  qualifications  to  contri- 
bute  to  the  theme  “Teach  ’em  How  to 

Scratch.” 

And,  that’s  also  why  there’ll  be  con¬ 
tinuous  performances  of  practical 
know-how  in  the  demonstration  area, 
headed  by  the  energetic  “Learn  ’Em 
How”  Prof.  Robert  C.  Baker  of  Cor- 
neli.  How  to  wet-oi'-dry  clean  eggs  will 
bp  Presented  by  Dr.  John  C.  Huttar  of 
CLP,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  how  to  slaughter 
and  process  poultry  for  market,  by 


TO  my  mind  the  solution  to  great¬ 
er  national  wealth,  more  widely 
distributed  comforts  and  necessi¬ 
ties,  better  health,  contentment  and 
happiness,  lies  not  in  government 
social  and  old-age  benefits,  labor 
agreements  to  do  less  for  more 
money,  individual  or  national  at¬ 
tempts  to  hoard  resources,  but  in 
a  firm  determination  to  use  our 
own  brains  and  advantages  to  de¬ 
velop  and  exploit  the  new,  the 
better,  and  the  things  of  future 
promise,  under  leadership  of  intelli¬ 
gent  men  who  believe  in  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  our  country.  —  Dr.  R.  P. 
Dinsmore ,  Vice  President  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 


Waldo  Chick  of  Wells,  Maine;  how  to 
eviscerate  and  cut  up  poultry  for  sale 
and  display  by  Fred  Buzen,  the  “boning 
knife  artist”  of  Poultry  and  Egg  Na¬ 
tional  Board;  how  to  apply  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  culling,  by  Dean  R.  Mai’ble, 
Cornell;  and  vaccination  and  immun¬ 
ization  techniques  by  qualified  pathol¬ 
ogists  who,  like  the  other  pi’actical  de¬ 
monstrators,  will  be  available  for  ques¬ 
tions  at  all  times  during  the  show. 

In  the  “Hall  of  Learning,”  the  lec¬ 
turers  will  emphasize  merchandising, 
marketing,  product  improvement,  how 
to  build  sales  of  poultry  products.  Fea- 
turers  will  emphasize  merchandising, 
production  of  both  market  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs;  economic  outlooks  for  turk¬ 
eys,  poultry  meat,  eggs;  poultry  hous¬ 
ing  structures  and  equipment;  environ¬ 
ment;  feeding;  how  to  keep  flocks 
healthy;  and  a  renaissance  of  the  most 
neglected  job  in  good  flock  manage¬ 
ment,  culling— how  to  know  which  are 
layin’  and  which  are  lyin’. 

The  general  program  is  being  widely 
distributed  through  many  cooperating 
agencies.  If  you  haven’t  I’eceived  a 
copy,  simply  write  to  the  NEPPCO 
office,  11  West  State  Sti'eet,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Special  programs  include  youth 
activities  headed  by  Emil  Malinovsky 
of  Ohio  State  University,  for  4-H  Club 
events,  and  by  Pennsylvania  Vocational 
Agriculture  Supervisor  V.  A.  Martin 
for  Futui-e  Farmers;  a  full-fledged  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Northeastern  Goose 
Growers  Association,  planned  by  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Professor  Emeritus  Louis  M. 
Hurd;  a  round  of  interesting  activities 
for  poulti’y  woinen,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Granger  of  Dublin,  Pa.;  and  a 
2-day  tui’key  program  for  turkey  grow¬ 
ers,  of  which  Everett  Turcotte,  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  is  chairman. 

Pleixty  of  good  food  and  fun  are  pro¬ 
mised  at  the  Wednesday  evening 
“hinklefest.”  NEPPCO  has  outgrown 
Harrisburg’s  banquet  facilities,  so  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  treat  chicken  bar¬ 
becue  is  being  planned  by  Pennsylvania 
Poulti’y  Federation,  of  which  Dx*.  James 
R.  Wiley,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  is  president. 

A  little  savvy  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
the  regional  language,  will  help  if  you 
attend  the  “hinklefest”.  Hinkle  means 
chicken;  fest  is  feast.  “Young,  fetty 
hinkle  fum  Pennsylfawnish  bowerii” — 
young,  fat  chickens  from  Pennsylvania 
farms — will  be  “gepeffered  all  over  mit 
sauce  gemacht  mit  booter,  salz,  sauer 
cider  (also  known  as  “winnegar”)  und 
gebraten  uber  holz  kohlen  (hot  char¬ 
coal).”  A  full  evening  of  entei’tain- 
ment,  featuring  national  x-adio  artists, 
is  being  an-anged  by  NEPPCO,  “mit 
square  dancing,  yet.”  O.  E.  Lafreniei’e, 
NEPPCO  Pi-esident,  of  Allentown,  R.  I., 
is  general  host. 
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BULLS  YOU  CAN’T  BUY 


In  herd  after  herd,  members  of  NYABC  are  getting  higher  production,  and 
more  net  income,  from  their  cows.  Milk  checks  prove  it;  DKIA  records 
confirm  it. 

These  high  producing  cows  are  daughters  of  NYABC  sires  .  .  .  great  sires 
.  .  .  sires  which  few  farmers  could  afford  to  own  by  themselves,  even  if 
outstanding  bulls  like  this  could  be  bought. 

Through  NYABC,  however,  all  farmers  in  New  York  State  and  Western 
Vermont  can  get  service  from  these  great  sires  of  the  five  major  dairy 
breeds,  which  are  cooperatively  owned  by  NYABC's  45,000  members  and 
kept  at  central  headquarters  in  Ithaca.  Service  to  beef  sires  is  available  also. 

With  the  heavy  breeding  season  quickly  approaching,  now  is  the  time 
to  plan  to  build  a  better  herd— at  less  cost — by  breeding  100%  to  the  top 
quality  sires  in  the  NYABC  stud.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  new  booklet, 

"Better  Breeding  Costs  Less," 
call  your  local  technician,  or  write: 


ITHACA/  N.  Y. 


PRODUCED  $3.82  NET  INCOME 

per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  X.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test — 
highest  N.  Y.  State  entry — 4th  high 
entire  test.  Hawley  Leghorns  had 
hen-housed  average  of  220.1  eggs  warren  Hawley  III 
per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird 
above  test  average),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying 
house  mortality  (only  4%).  Remember,  these  are 
Random  Samples  of  Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our 
customers  receive)  and  with  Hawley  chicks  and 
good  management  you  should  be  able  to  equal 
these  results. 

Write  today  for  free  literature  and  prices.  Also 
hatching  Metcalf’s  White  Americans — the  great  new 
white  broiler  chicks. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

Warren  W.  Hawley  &  Sons, 

Route  l-E,  Batavia,  New  York. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 
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Write  for  Folder 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
EASY  TO  ERECT 

ALUMINUM  <C97Q  up 
GARAGES 

Shipped  Anywhere 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  315  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Austin  Dyckman,  R.  I,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Chimney  Creosote, 

down  draft  and  fire  risk,  at  once  and  forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money-back  guaranty. 
For  information  write  manufacturers: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 
7  Willow  St.,  Dept.  AA  Lynn,  Mass. 

—  REDUCES  ALL  FUEL  BILLS  — 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gift^ 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846  Chicago  42,  III. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  S3. 84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  x  12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Sample:  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

1  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Count  the  ways 


HARVEST- 

HANPIER 


This  lightweight,  general-purpose 
farm  elevator  cuts  costs,  saves  time, 
makes  many  hard  jobs  easy:  1.  Elevates 
grain,  feed,  ear  corn,  cotton  seed,  nuts, 
vegetables  and  many  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  2.  Feeds  hammermills.  3.  Handles 
bales.  4.  Cleans  your  poultryhouse. 
5.  Loads  your  trucks.  6.  Empties  bins, 
cribs,  trench  silos.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  direct  for  complete  details  and 
free  literature. 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

94  Stahl  Road  Orient,  Ohio 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  2  Issue . Closes  Sept.  17 

Oct.  16  Issue . Closes  Oct.  1 

Nov.  6  Issue . Closes  Oct.  22 

Nov.  20  Issue . Closes  Nov.  5 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  1.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
oounts  as  12  words  Min-mum  $1.50  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  jheck  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  0  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reauired 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Freo  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


ENTIRE  Milking  herd  of  25  registered  cows  —  T.B. 
accredited.  Certified  for  Bangs.  Wm.  W.  Lawrence, 
Hunter,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  2  year  old  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Judds  Bridge  Ferdinand.  Bred  in  January  by 
NYABC  “Tex”.  Contact  Oliver,  Ludlowville,  Ithaca 
44S0S. 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED  Jersey  calves  and  yearlings  for  sale,  all 
ages.  Herd  Accredited  for  T.B.,  Certified  for  Bangs, 
AU-calfhood  Vac.  June  record  19  cows  96%  milking 
Average  age  4  yr.  Milk  885  Test  6.09%  Butterfat  53.9. 
Fairview  Farm,  Jas.  A.  Boggs,  Bovina,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


FIFTEEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Sept.,  Oct. 
with  first  calves.  One.  of  best  producing  herds  in 
County.  Certified,  Accredited,  Classified.  Lonergan  Bros.. 
Homer,  New  York. 


BRAHMAN 


PURE  BRED  Brahman  Calves  and  Yearlings.  Gross 
Bred  Brahmans.  Also  Calves  and  Yearlings  cross  bred 
from  pure  bred  milking  Shorthorn  to  our  best  dairy 
cows.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Java  Lake  Road,  RFD, 
Arcade,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Re-bred,  reasonably  priced,  ship  any  State.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls,  bred  lieifers  and 
cows.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  Farm.  Aralatie, 
New  York.  Chatham  26491. 


FOR  SALE:  Several  typy  Angus  families  from  good 
families  or  will  divide  the  herd  into  Quarters  and  give 
the  buyers  choice.  J.  W.  Stiles,  R.D.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  stock,  all  ages 
— 1954  Bull  Calves  by  Bardoliermere  H  15”  Ilal-Mo 
Farm-Telephone  1136 — East  Aurora,  New  York. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  pigs  6  weeks,  $11.00  each.  7-8  weeks  old, 
$12.00  each.  Carefully  crated.  Shipped  by  Railway  Ex¬ 
press.  Dailey  Stock  Farm — Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.9-1085. 


CHESTER  WHITES  or  Berkshire  cross  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  Ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  Wobum, 
Mass.  Tel.  Wo.  2-0086. 


FOR  SALE:  Spotted  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  large 
litters,  Pure  Breds.  Lot  gilts  for  breeding.  Big  type, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  8481. 


BREEDERS  of  Hampshire  pigs  8-10  weeks.  Ship  2  or 
more  C.O.D.,  check  or  money  order.  R  &  S  Hog  Farms, 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  Tel.  6480. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  Sheep  for  Sale:  Choice 
Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Prices  reasonable. 
Chippewa  Farms,  L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  RAMS— selected  registered  rams.  Also  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs.  Good  size,  top  Quality,  best  breeding. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling  rams 
for  sale.  Excellent  breeding.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi, 
New  York. 

CHOICE,  well  bred  registered  Hampshire  yearling  and 
two  year  old  rams  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  Stanley 
Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lodi.  29R. 

BIG,  RUGGED,  registered,  yearling  Corriedale  Rams 
with  heavy  fleeces.  E.  II.  Bitterman  A-  Son,  Akron,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE:  2  registered  yearling  Hampshire  rams.  Also 
2  registered  ram  lambs.  A.  L.  Blenis,"  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


RAMS  —  Registered ,  Hampshire.  2  horn  1954 — 1  1951. 
Ed.  Kenney,  Hope  Valley.  R.  I. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 


BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Tburber.  Slaterville  Road 
Itbaea  New  York  40849 


SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies — massive  Swiss,  priced  rea¬ 
sonably — Dr.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Montieello, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  2099. 

REG.  Springer  Spaniel  pups — real  hunting  stock  grand 
disposition  for  home  dog.  Springers  since  1932. 
Luettgens,  R.D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Holmdel  9-85S4. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodline.-, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia  482M3 


SAMOYED  puppies — -Registered,  pure  white,  fluffy,  at¬ 
tractive  and  intelligent.  Males  and  females.  Hannah 
Pelton,  Attica,  New  York.  Phone  Attica  548. 


DOGS 


OLD  Fashioned  Long  Eared  black  &  tan  Fox  Hound 
puppies.  Bred  from  good  hunters.  Alexander  D. 
Everitt,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Border  Collio  pups  from  registered  and 
certified  parents.  Francis  W.  Eighmey,  R.D.  2,  Phelps, 
N.  Y.  Phone  168W2, 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Helinda  Kennels,  Beg.,  1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list  McGregor  Farm.  Maine,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 — 100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7.  Pa. 

ZIMMER'S  Fann-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  reQuest.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N  Y. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Waiter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  iast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  Quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden  New  York. 


R1CHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  are  healthy,  tested,  completely 
guaranteed.  We  tend  carefully  and  deliver  safely  and 
quickly  a  variety  of  top  chicks.  For  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  you  will  like  our  Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns; 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Red  Rocks.  For  fast,  economical 
meat  production  you'll  want  our  Marshall's  meat  type 
Hampshires  or  Arbor  Acres  Strain  White  Rocks  Our 
hatchery  continues  to  grow  because  we  have  thousands 
of  repeat  buyers.  Write  wire  or  call  today.  Marshall 
Brothers,  R.D.  5A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  99S2. 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires  and  better  Sex  Links. 
Order  now  for  late  fall  and  winter  deliveries.  If  you 
need  better  livability,  egg  size,  and  production  with 
early  maturity,  try  Vancrest  Hamps  or  Sex  Links  this 
season.  For  information,  prices  and  dates  write  Van¬ 
crest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 


BALL  Poultry  Farm  —  hatching  year  around  Babcock 
strain  Leghorns  and  Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production. 
Dominant  White  crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit 
to  our  farm  is  the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these 
birds  are.  See  our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3  story  100’ 
x  40*  brooder  house,  a  100’  x  2S’  laying  shelter  yvhich 
is  ideal  for  summer  layers,  our  modem  hatchery  where 
Ball  chicks  are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incu¬ 
bators.  Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  to¬ 
day  for  prices  and  early  order  discounts.  Ball  Poultry 
Farm,  Route  A,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 
Phone  1176. 


LOOK:  Fifty  large  2  yr.  old  Black  Minorca  hens,  good 
layers  extra  large'  eggs.  Beautiful  males.  M.  Pelton, 
Attica,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS:  Harco  Strain  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Sex- 
Links.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  Four  months  to  lay¬ 
ing.  Production  bred.  Range  grown.  Large  orders  de¬ 
livered.  Circular.  Lovell  Gordon,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery,  feast  Moriches.  N.  Y  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


PECANS:  in  shell,  5  pounds  Stuarts,  $2.50;  5  pounds 
mixed,  $2.00.  Pecan  meats,  5  pounds,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York's 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
60  lb.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00,  Also  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60s  F.O.B.  Plus  various  grades  for 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


GENESEE  Certified  and  registered  seed  wheat.  For  quo¬ 
tations  write  or  phone  Phelps  A.  Hopkins  &  Son,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y.  Thone  181F2. 


PLANTS 

HOUSE  Plant  Slips:  from  Begonias,  Geraniums,  Fus- 
chias.  Ivies.  Coleus,  Sultanas,  Etc.  12  different,  $1.00. 
Rooted  plants  of  above,  6  for  $1.00.  Cactus  and  related 
plants,  8  for  $1.00.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

BULBS 

TULIPS  —  Rainbow  collection.  10  top  size  imported 
Holland  tulip  bulbs.  $1.00  Postpaid.  Gent’s  Gardens. 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  One  man  chain  saw,  give  particulars.  Walter 
Ratzer,  Butler,  New  Jersey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— Real  estate  and  business  broker  to  become 
our  exclusive  local  associate,  all  areas  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Our  cooperative  -.ealty  service 
assures  success.  Write  full  qualifications.  Potts  Realty 
Associates,  Inc.,  R.R.  #3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

D.H.l.A.  Supervisor  position  open  in  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  1,  1954.  For  further  information 
write t  Paul  Dunn,  Sec.,  380  Federal  Building,  Syracuse, 
New  York, 

WANTED:  In  Central  Conn.,  Dairy  Farm  Manager, 
60-80  milkers.  New  barns  and  silos,  all  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  good  house  on  school  bus  route.  Reply  to  Box 
514-JC,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

EXTRA  Cash  Spare  Time!  Take  easy  orders  for  ex¬ 
clusive  magic  cushion  shoes.  No  investment.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Steady  repeats.  Commissions  to  $4.00  pair.  Big 
bonus.  Free  outfit.  Paragon  Shoes,  79U  Sudbury,  Boston. 

MAKE  money  selling  ties.  Buy  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer.  Write  to  Philip’s  Neckwear,  20  West  22nd.  Dept. 
323,  New  York. 

HAY 

WIRE  Baled  Hay  for  sale.  E.  B.  Boulds,  Nicholville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  42. 

HAY  WANTED— Any  quantity,  delivered  or  we  will 
haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fred  Messiing,  Jutland, 
New  Jersey,  near  Clinton. 

WANTED — 200  Tons  low  priced  hay  for  steers,  not 
fancy,  but  sound,  no  bedding  hay.  Delivered  to  Easton, 
Pa.  or  can  send  truck.  Write  Box  514-QX,  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

1ST  CUTTING  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  Timothy  mixture 
hay  for  sale.  Will  deliver  within  approximately  150 
mile  radius  Albany.  Also  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed  avail¬ 
able  by  one  of  Albany  County's  largest  producers.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Med-O-Dale  fe'arins,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

275  BALES  nice  winter  rye  straw.  Argie  Decker,  Win- 
throp,  N.  Y.  Phone  Potsdam  5617. 

FOR  SALE,  150  Tons  mixed  hay.  string  bales.  Howard 
Patten,  Lawrenceville,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

ALL  TYPES  of  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by  truck 
load,  guaranteed  as  represented,  state  your  needs. 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Send  negative  and 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00,  25  for  $2.00,  envelopes 
included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c,  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service,  62H, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 

FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed,  s 
urilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  ail  for  25c  coin 
Mail — Pix.  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 

REAL  ESTATE 

OPERATING  retail  feed  and  grain  business.  Central 
New  Jersey,  set  up  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
dairy,  pig,  livestock  feeds,  in  prosperous  agricultural 
section,  fully-equipped  mill,  and  real  estate,  highway 
location.  $25,000.00 — terms.  Free  realty  and  business 
listings  on  request.  Potts  Realty,  R.R.  #3,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 

TO  BUY  or  SELL  any  farm,  country  home,  land,  busi¬ 
ness  or  industrial  property,  auction  or  private  sale.  Our 
cooperative  realty  services  assure  results.  Write  for  free 
realty  and  lusiness  listings.  Potts  Realty,  R.R.  #3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

NEW  STROUT  Catalog.  Just  Out!  Mailed  Free!  Farms, 
homes,  auto  cts;  Businesses,  35  states,  coast -to-c.oast. 
Red  Cover.  Over  3,000  bargains  described.  World’s  Larg¬ 
est:  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

G.L.F.  AGENCY  and  Coal  Business.  Hardware  and 
garden  supplies.  Serving  rural  and  urban  people.  Sell 
together  or  separate.  R.  J.  Smith,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

148  ACRE  dairy  or  poultry  farm  beautifully  located  on 
macadam  road  in  Northwest  Chenango  County.  50  acres 
tractor  tillable,  98  acres  spring  watered  pasture  with 
wood  lot.  Large  cement  basement  drive-through  barn. 
12  room  colonial-style  house  with  spring  water  .and 
electricity.  School  bus  and  milk  pick  up  service.  Write 
Letta  Parslow,  Lineklaen.  New  Y'ork. 

SMALL  Poultry  Farm,  4  acres,  7  room  modern  house. 
Automatic  coal  heat,  large  garage,  cooler  &  freezer, 
new  laying  house,  5  brooder  houses,  laying  capacity 
1300,  located  in  Gentile  summer  resort  town.  Box 
514-EG,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phono— Bergen  97,  New  York. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


TELEPHONE,  Ram,  construction.  Cedar  post  various 
sizes,  lengths,  Poles  20’  to  30’.  .6’  Elec.  Fence  stakes 
special  5c.  All  seasoned.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood,  N.  V, 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers.  Vanes  Steeplejack 
service  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pearl  St.,  Aiban v 
New  York. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins  Save 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.68;  12x14— $13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton 
New  York. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  402  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


LATHE— Hendey  Tool  Room,  12x5  Q.C.  Gears.  Ceared 
head,  3  H.P  3  PH  motor.  Taper  attachment,  Reversing 
switch.  Push  button  start.  Face  plate,  collets  and 
4-jaw  chuck.  Price  $650.00.  Helinda  Kennels.  Reg., 
1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


DEWALT  Radial  Saw,  12  inch,  3  H.P.  3  Ph  B.B. 
Motor.  Price  $275.00.  Helinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131 
Main  St.,  Vestal,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  Farquath  45  in.  cider  press  complete, 
cheap.  H.  R.  Gansy,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR — Oliver  77  Diesel,  like  new.  Also  New  Idea 
two  row  com  picker.  Paul  Schaeffer,  Schoharie,  N.  V 


10  ACRES  Farm  Equipment  new  and  used.  25  Silo 
fillers  $50.  up.  30  com  binders  $25.  up.  Some  with 
PTO-Bdl.  Carriers  and  loaders.  8  fe’orage  Harvesters. 
30  Combines  $295.  up.  Case,  John  Deere,  Massey  Harris 
and  Allis-Chalmers.  35  Balers.  15  New  Holland  $595. 
up.  5  Allis-Chalmers  $550.  up.  3  IHC  45  T  PTO.  Case 
1953  used  18  bales  twine  $1350.  20  used  Tractors  $100. 
up.  Bean-Grain  threshers  $100.  up.  Trucks'  with  and 
without  hoist  $150.  up.  Several1  used  Crawler  tractors 
some  with  blades.  Largest  selection  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment  in  N.  Y.  State.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation  wide  reputation 
for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple  Rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  ex¬ 
clusive  heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few 
trade  ins  of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate 
before  you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  eomplete  Silo 
Line.  Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no 
salesmen  will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold,  Rome, 
New  York. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


WOOLENS  By  The  Yard  only  $1.90  a  yard.  56  inches 
wide.  Store  price  up  to  $5.00  a  yard.  Good  for  coats 
and  other  garments  and  rugs.  Colors  are  wine,  cocoa, 
green,  rust,  cinnamon,  American  Beauty,  gray,  tan. 
Special  price  for  black,  $1.40  a  yard,  fe’ree  samples. 
Postage  is  extra.  Write  to:  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm 
&  Orange  Sts.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  WOOLENS:  Hit  and  Miss,  a  mixture  of  different 
colors.  All  wool,  good  for  braiding  only,  no  samples,  50 
cents  lb.  Minimum  order  $3.00.  No  C.O.D. ,  add  postage 
too.  Everybody  who  has  had  these  love  them  and  ask 
for  more.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts., 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  STRIPS  Hooking  and  Braiding,  all  wool,  pre- 
shrunlt,  selvedges  that  are  perfect  for  hooking.  These 
are  from  the  cutting  rooms  and  are  fine  cloths,  not 
cheap  heavy  melton.  Send  for  free  samples.  You  only 
get  colors  wanted,  not  a  mixture  of  undesirable  fab¬ 
rics.  We  service  the  best  teachers.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Dark  colors,  75c 
a  pound,  light  colors,  $1.00  a  pound,  nudes  and  beiges,- 
excellent  for  dyeing  and  backgrounds,  $1.25  a  pound. 
Postage  is  extra,  Connecticut  people  must  add  sales  tax. 
When  near  our  factory,  come  in  and  see  garments  made. 
We  have  a  salesroom  where  you  can  save  a  lot  of 
money.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.,  New 
Haven  10,  Conn. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  —Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09. 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefumishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co..  Dept.  AA,  425  Broad  Ave.. 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 

SAVE  to  50%  on  over  800  sewing  accessories.  Send  10c 
for  Giant  catalog.  Newark  Dressmaker  Supply,  Oil 
Broad  St.,  Dept.  FA,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


SEWING  Supplies  wholesale.  Free  price  list.  Button 
Shop,  Dept.  G.S.,  717  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  7,  111 

BANQUET  Roll  Table  Paper  for  Church  and  Grange 
suppers.  Write  fo:  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Bnsko 
Company.  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants.  Also  Pastels  90  to  100  yards 
each.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer  s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refunc . 
Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  MERCHANDISE  at  great  discounts..  Send  15c.  Re¬ 
ceive  catalogue  illustrating  housewares,  appliances,  £u,s- 
Andrew  Brindak,  Southvlew,  Penna. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


UR  livestock  situation  is  head¬ 
ing  into  its  heaviest  season — 
and  favorably  —  from  every 
standpoint  except  the  all-im¬ 
portant  one — price. 

There  .  is  an  abundance  of  livestock 
on  farms  and  ranches,  and  there  is  also 
plenty  of  feed  for  them;  employment 
and  wages  are  high  and  the  demand 
for  meat  never  better. 

Meat,  like  milk,  is  not  too  high.  In 
fact,  they  say  there  is  no  food  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  selling  for  less  than 
42c  equal  to  the  food  value  of  a  quart 
of  milk.  Meat  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  its  food  value,  either.  But, 
in  neither  case  does  this  mean  that 
consumers  can  or  will  use  all  that  is 
available  to  them  at  present  prices. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE  AT 
WALKER  GORDON  FARM 
NEEDHAM,  MASS. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT:  International  WD  6  tractor; 
International  M  tractor  with  snow  plow  at¬ 
tachment;  International  Farmall  Tractor  Model 

#20. 

Fox  4BM  harvester  &  Fox  forage  harvester 
with  pickup  attachment  40  HP  Continental 
motor  with  starter  &  generator,  corn  harvester 
attachment  &  mower  bar  attachment. 

Peak  vacuum  blower  equipped  with  30  HP 

3  phase  motor  &  50  ft.  pipe,  can  be  converted 
to  gasoline  engine  if  desired.  1 — Papec  18” 
ensilage  cutter. 

1  —  Fox  ensilage  blower,  18"  mouth  with  8' 
pipe;  Fairbanks  truck  scale  48,000  lbs.  20'  8" 
long,  9'  7"  wide;  New  Idea  Hoist  5  pulleys, 

4  hanging  shafts  &  bearings  complete. 

Complete  tieups,  water  bowls,  stalls,  milk¬ 
ing  machine  lines  and  water  lines  for  2  barns 
of  72  cows  each,  and  1  complete  outfit  for 
loafing  stalls  for  72  cows. 

6  clay  barn  manure  cleaners  complete  for  72 
cows  each;  1 — 1948  Fora  insulated  wholesale 
milk  delivery  and  pickup  truck,  12  ft.  body; 
1—1946  Ford  truck,  stake  body  7x6x2i/2  ft.; 
1 — McCormick  Deering  solid  bottom  hay  load¬ 
er;  International  2  bottom  14"  plow. 

Write  to  Max  Garelick,  Inc. 

74  Woodcliff  Road,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 


Hoskins  Homestead  Farm  Dispersal 

Saturday,  September  25,  1954 — 1  P.M. 

Farm  is  located  eight  miles  South  of  Auburn  at  the 
Hoskins  Homestead  Farm.  Follow  Rt.  34  South  from 
Auburn  through  Village  of  Fleming,  two  miles  south 
of  Village  turn  right  off  Rt.  34  on  Black  St.  Rd., 
so  I  mile. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Blood  Tested,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  T.B.  Accredited 
SALE  IN  TENT 

Entire  milking  herd  of  28  cows.  14  bred  heifers  for  Fall 
and  early  Winter  freshening,  17  Yearlings  and  Calves. 

Featuring  An  Own  Son  of  Pabst  Jess  Wayne,  famed 
Son  of  Pabst  Reaal  and  out  of  a  full  sister  to  Regal. 
This  calf  will  be  just  a  year  old  at  sale  time,  well 
Brown  and  good  type.  A  real  herd  sire  prospect. 

10  Milking  Daug.  of  Wait  Farm  All-Var  Baron,  14 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  NYABC  Sires,  5  cows 
fresh  or  carrying  service  to  Curtiss  Candy  Bulls. 

— E.  R.  HOSKINS,  OWNER,  Groton,  New  York 
Sale  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


100  BEAUTIFUL  French-Fold  Christinas  Cards  repro¬ 
ducing  your  photograph,  ordered  immediately,  may  cost 
50.75.  Samples  free.  Brown’s,  230  Bryant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOUT  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel 
Route  4.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20’x48’  with  windows.  Excellent 
chicken  coop,  bam,  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
Without  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
Rtst  150  miles.  Nelson.  Croton,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 


GENERATOR  —  Gasoline,  10  KW— SP— 60  eyelp— 110 
7-2:0  volts.  Government  surplus.  $800.00.  Thomson’s 
Surplus,  Newington,  Conn.  Mohawk  6-4741. 


FREE — Glossy  Photo  of  Northland  Novelties.  They’re 
ideal  for  gifts  and  home.  Pro\en  money  makers  for  you 
°r  church  group.  Northland  Products,  Star  Route, 
12S2-AA,  Rockland,  Maine. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
'  Home  Bureau  groups,  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
<A«ir  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  In  stock.  Seat 
'reaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s.  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
-New  York. 


PROMPT  blade  sharpening  75c  per  set  including  return 
hostage — both  animal  and  barber  blades — complete  Sun- 
ocam  Stewart  Clipmaster  service — repair.  Parts — Extra 
Wades — Accessories.  Don  Beck,  Box  12,  Town  Line, 
New  York. 


It  would  seem  simple  enough  then 
that  fanners  should  shorten  up  the 
supply  of  these  foods  and  thus  raise 
prices.  But  to  be  realistic,  that  is  no 
solution  for  anyone — farmers,  consum¬ 
ers  or  the  country.  The  fellow  “just 
out  of”  is  soon  out  of  business,  and  no 
livestock  man  or  dairyman  I  know  can 
cut  back  his  operation  under  present 
farm  costs. 

The  “public  sets  the  price”  is  just 
as  effective  today  in  this  country  as  it 
ever  was,  thanks  be!  This,  in  spite  of 
some  past  years,  wars,  and  attempts  to 
change  it.  Then  if  the  public  is  buying 
23c  milk  and  75c  meat  no  one  dares 
say  he  will  not  buy  all  the  milk  that  is 
available  at  20c  or  15c,  or  meat  at  60c 
or  50c  or  perhaps  30c. 

This  is  just  to  bring  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  farm  people  of  what  goes 
on  between  them  and  the  consuming 
public.  The  hope  is  that  enough  think¬ 
ing  and  action  along  these  lines  can, 
before  it’s  too  late,  bring  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  farmer  closer  together 
on  prices. 

Livestock  prices  have  broken  down 
already  and  the  fall  season  is  not  yet 
here.  The  only  possible  hope  is  that 
meat  prices  all  along  the  line  will  fol¬ 
low  live  prices  down  so  that  the  public 
will  be  allowed  to  have  all  the  meat 
they  want  at  prices  in  line  with  what 
the  live  animal  is  bringing  the  farmer. 
So  friend  housewife,  insist  on  buying 
your  meat  at  a  lower  price  and  then  be 
just  as  sure  to  buy  more  of  it.  In  that 
way  we  can  all  get  along. 

Most  of  us  are  going  to  have  a  pret¬ 
ty  fairly  productive  year.  That  seems 
to  be  true  most  everywhere  now.  The 
rains  that  have  come  to  the  West  have 
completely  changed  the  picture;  so 
much  so  that  replacement  or  livestock 
to  feed  this  winter  for  next  spring’s 
market  has  become  very  active  and 
higher.  There  is  a  warning  here:  Be¬ 
cause  you  have  feed  on  your  pastures 
and  in  your  barns  is  no  guarantee  that 
anything  you  feed  will  make  money. 
The  best  advice  I  know  on  this  is  to 
watch  the  fat  animal  market  or  the  re¬ 
placement  dairy  cow  market  and  unless 
you  can  buy  feeders  or  heifers  that  you 
can  sell  next  spring  at  today’s  prices 
or  below  after  your  feed,  labor  and 
holding  costs  are  added,  you  are  gamb¬ 
ling  against  the  average  year. 

Reports  are  that  hay  is  in  active  de¬ 
mand  at  prices  fully  equal  to  last  win¬ 
ter  or  spring.  This  means  that  corn  is 
going  to  sell  this  fall  almost  as  cheaply 
as  hay.  Better  livestock  is  the  only  an¬ 
swer  to  this  kind  of  a  situation.  There 
is  no  profit  in  feeding  good  grain,  no 
matter  how  cheap,  to  nondescript,  ill- 
bred,  or  ill-doing  animals.  I  have  seen 
these  kinds  of  animals  fed  hay  when  it 
was  unsalable  but  never  when  hay  and 
grain  were  anywhere  near  together  in 
price  per  ton. 

Just  from  observation  I  believe  there 
is  going  to  be  more  corn  on  many 
farms  in  the  Northeast  this  fall  than 
these  farms  can  store  or  use.  At  pick¬ 
ing  time  a  great  deal  of  this  surplus 
com  was  sold  last  fall  at  around  $30 
per  ton.  I  think  more  of  it  will  be 
available  this  year  than  last.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  everyone  in  the 
Northeast  to  start  the  winter  with  low- 
costing  grain,  raised  or  bought.  This 
corn  deal  has  a  future  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Many  can  grow  corn  at  $30  per 
ton  and  many  can  use  it  at  $30;  let’s 
get  together!  This  can  beat  the  “freight 
rate”  bill  against  so  many  dairy  farms 
and  others  in  the  Northeast. 

—  A. a.  — 

“If  we  confiscated  all  the  taxable  in¬ 
come  of  all  the  people  who  are  earning 
$10,000  a  year,  we  could  raise  only 
$3.8  billion  .  .  .  And,  of  course,  if  we 
ever  impose  such  a  confiscatory  tax, 
we’d  raise  the  $3.8  billion  only  once,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  skin  the  sheep  only 
once.” — Charles  R.  Slight  Jr.,  Former 
NAM  president 


COMPLETE  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1954—10  A.M.  DST 

Fox  Chase  Farms,  Montrose,  Pa. 

100  —  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  100 

This  offering  includes  3  Herd  Sires,  31  brood  cows,  15  bred  heifers,  26  heifer  calves  and 
25  prime  Hereford  steers  (6  mo.  to  2  yrs.) 

Featuring  Herd  Sires:  FF  Triumphant  11,  a  son  of  Governor  Dan  Thornton's  $50,000  sire, 
TT  Triumphant  29;  WF  Commander,  a  son  of  the  famous  Portage  Commander  3,  and  Fox 
Chase  Larry,  young  son  of  the  $70,500  champion  Hillcrest  Larry  4. 

The  entire  herd  is  composed  of  young  cattle  and  they  will  sell  in  excellent  pasture  condi¬ 
tion.  The  cow  herd  is  composed  of  Hillcrest,  Chino  and  Portage  bloodlines- 
For  the  complete  catalog,  address  : 

Zogg  Hereford  Sale  Service,  4  James  Street,  Cortland,  New  York. 

-  FARM  MACHINERY  - 

JD  'B'  tractor,  JD  mower  bar,  JD  rake,  JD  tractor  spreader,  JD  wire  tie  baler.  JD  14", 
2  bottom  plows  and  much  more.  All  slightly  used  and  in  excellent  operating  condition. 
About  60  tons  of  wire-tied  baled  hay,  very  nice  shape. 

-  FARM  AT  AUCTION  - 

Excellent  528  acre  beef  cattle  farm,  two  9  room  houses  with  modern  improvements  on  a 
main  road,  5  barns  all  in  good  condition.  A  beautiful  site  fer  a  beef  cattle  operation. 
Abundant  spring  water  in  all  pastures. 

This  farm  is  for  sale  at  private  treaty,  if  not  sold  prior  to  auction  date,  it  will  be  offered 
at  auction  on  sale  day.  For  further  information  on  the  farm,  contact  Reginald  Tucker  or 
Paul  J.  Neff,  ^ontrose,  Pa. 

,  Sale  to  be  held  on  the  farm,  located  on  Pa.  Rt.  29  and  N.Y.  7,  1  mile  north  of  Montrose, 
,Pa.  and  22  miles  south  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Watch  the  dispersal  signs. 

Lunch  available  on  the  sale  grounds  PAUL  J.  NEFF,  Owner 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR.  -  -  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

This  year  FOUR  BIG  SALES: 

PIKE,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26th 

(Pike,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  —  —  -  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28th 

(Altamont,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— Dave  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr.) 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd 

(Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds— Bob  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr.) 

PALMYRA,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5th 

{Palmyra  fairgrounds— Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  EACH  SALE. 

Carefully  selected  last  spring's  calves.  All  calves  inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  Graded 
according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstra¬ 
tions  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day. 

Sale  Sponsored  by  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and  Feeders  Improvement 
Project. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS 


BEEF  CATTLE 

NORTHEASTERN  PENNA.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS' 

BLUEPRINT  SALE 
October  1,  1954  1:00  P.M. 


At  V.F.W.  Fairgrounds,  Towanda,  Penna. 

44  Females  —  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  —  4  Bulls 
30  Feeder  Steer  Calves— Suitable  for  4-H  Club  Projects 


FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE: 


Scott  L.  French,  Sale  Manager 
1708  N-  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Penna, 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1954  at  1:00  P.M. 
at  the  Almquist  Farm  at  the  intersection  of 
Rt.  33  and  19  at  Bergen,  New  York,  18  miles 
west  of  Rochester. 

50  registered  Holsteins.  The  herds  of  Glen 
Godfrey,  Johnsonburg,  N.  Y.,  Walter  C.  Missel, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Preston  and  Johnson,  Spring- 
water,  N.  Y.  have  been  consigned  to  sell. 
Many  fresh  and  close  up  at  time  of  sale.  (Sev¬ 
eral  from  Dean  and  other  top  NYABC  Sires.) 

Don’t  miss  this  excellent  opportunity  to  buy  from  the 
complete  dispersals  of  these  good  farmer  breeder  herds. 
Excellent  herd  health.  Sale  held  in  tent.  Lunch  available. 

HARRIS  WILCOX  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer  TERMS:  CASH 


Eighth  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

Capitol  District  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Thursday, 
September  30,  1954,  12:30  P.M.  at  Fair 

Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  50  Reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys — open  and  bred  heifers,  milk¬ 
ing  and  fall  freshening  cows.  These  animals 
have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  Jersey  herds  in  the  Capitol  District.  Many 
are  from  Superior  Sires  and  Tested  Dams. 
Each  animal  is  a  creditable  individual.  All 
either  have  been  calfhood  vaccinated,  and/or 
have  passed  a  negative  blood  test  within  30 
days  of  the  sale.  Ail  animals  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever. 

Far  catalog  write:  Mrs.  Oliver  Cook, 

Secretary,  New  Lebanon,  New  York 
Tom  P.  Whittaker,  Auctioneer,  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Alfred  Partridge,  Windham,  New  York, 
reading  pedigrees. 


tyott  ‘TtCoviny  ? 

|f  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  your  paper  changed.  On  a 
postal  card  or  by  letter  write  us 
your  old  and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(576)  24 
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THE  new-season  fabrics  are  so  lovely 
and  spirited  that  they  will  invite 
you  to  sew  your  way  to  fashion! 
Tweeds,  poodle  cloths  and  all  their  rela¬ 
tives  play  the  leading  role  this  season. 
You’ll  see  herringbones,  wool  suedes 
and  checks,  and  the  great  grey  family 
of  woolens;  also  remarkable  cottons 
and  rayons  that  look  exactly  like  wool 
in  plain  colors  and  plaids.  On  this  page 
are  ten  new  designs,  including  jumpers, 
dresses,  skirts,  blouses,  and  a  smart 
topper. 

2014.  This  topper,  styled  to  give  you 
any-hour  wear,  will  be  perfect  over 
soft  dresses  as  well  as  sportswear.  Sew 
it  with  one  button  or  all  the  way  down 
the  front  buttoned.  Sizes  are  10  to  40. 
Size  16:  2%  yds.  54-in. 

2997.  Such  a  wonderful  design  that 
we’ve  made  it  into  two  distinct  and 
feminine  styles  for  your  choice:  one 
version  has  short  sleeves  and  collar;  the 
other,  a  very  short-sleeved  scoop  neck. 
Sizes  are  10  to  40.  Size  16:  Collared 


( 

version  with  short  sleeves  requires  4 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

2189.  Casual  dress  in  a  wide  range  of 
larger  sizes  especially  designed  for 
those  of  you  who  are  not  so  slender.  It 
may  have  collar  or  collarless  neckline; 
pocket  choice  and  short  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  sleeves.  Sizes  are  12  to  44.  Size  18 : 
4%  yds.  39-in. 

2188.  Wear  your  jumper  with  or 
without  collar,  with  or  without  pockets, 
and  with  or  without  its  collared  blouse. 
Sizes  are  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper,  2% 
yds.  54-in.  or  3  y2  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  2 
yds.  35-in. 

2154.  Smart  new  two-piece  in  larger 
sizes  is  perfect  for  tweeds,  gabardines, 
corduroys.  Sizes  are  12  to  46.  Size  18: 
Jacket  and  skirt  require  4  y2  yds.  39-in. 
or  3Vs  yds.  54-in. 

3026.  Stunning  skirt  with  left  side 
opening  has  attached  waistband.  Three- 
quarter  sleeved  jacket  has  V-neck  and 
collar,  front  buttoning,  pocket  at  each 
side.  Short-sleeved  jacket  with  V-neck 
included.  Sizes  14  to  46.  Size  18 :  three- 


quarter  sleeved  jacket  and  skirt,  4% 
yds.  39-in.  or  3%  yds.  54-in. 

2951.  Jumper,-  styled  the  princess 
way,  with  smart  stitching  trim  and 
blouse  that  can  double  as  a  jacket  (it 
all  depends  upon  your  fabric  choice!) 
comes  in  sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3)4 
yds.  54-in.  Blouse  with  three-quarter 
sleeves,  1  y2  yds.  39-in. 

2201.  Two  skirt  versions  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  one  shown  above  has  mid¬ 
riff  lines  with  shaped  pockets.  The 
other  version  is  regulation  waistband 
style  with  unpressed  pleats.  Waist  sizes 
are  22  to  32  inches.  Size  28 :  Skirt 
shown  takes  2  y2  yds.  39-in.  or  1%  yds. 
54-in. 

2203.  In  a  wide  range  of  larger  sizes, 
this  coat  dress  can  have  collared  or 
sweetheart  neckline;  short  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  Shaped  pocket  adds 
charm  and  femininity.  Sizes  14  to  48. 
Size  18:  4  y2  yds.  39-in. 

2168.  The  school-girl’s  favorite  en¬ 
semble  is  flared  skirt,  front-buttoned 
and  pocketed  weskit  and  simple  blouse. 


Wear  as  a  team  or  let  them  go  their 
separate  ways.  Sizes  are  6  to  14.  Size 
10:  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Weskit,  % 
yd.  Skirt,  1%  yds. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired. 
Send  to  American  Agriculturist  Pat¬ 
tern  Service,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  New  York-  If  y°u 
want  patterns  by  first  class  mail, 
add  5  cents  for  each  pattern. 

Add  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  which 
illustrates  in  color  scores  of  at¬ 
tractive  new  patterns  for  all  ages. 
Besides  chic  suits,  smart  dresses, 
skirts,  shirts  and  blouses,  and 
clothes  for  tots  and  teens,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  Christmas  gift  ideas  in¬ 
cluding  aprons,  toys  and  doll 
clothes. 


Choose  from.. 
Hundreds  of 
lovely  things 
for  every 
room  in  your 
home 


Choose  from  hundreds  of  ar- 
tides  in  the  new  Signet  Club 
catalog  —  electric  appliances, 
wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  etc. 


IT'S  EASY-JUST  FORM  A  SIGNET  CLUB 

You  simply  get  6  or  more  of  your  friends  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
famous  "name  brand”  household  goods  with  easy 
weekly  payments,  of  only  $1  or  $2  a  week  for 
twelve  weeks.  In  addition,  they  get  valuable  pre¬ 
miums  with  their  orders,  free  of  extra  cost.  You  act 
as  the  Club  Secretary.  All  you  do  is  mail  your 
members’  orders  to  us,  with  their  payments. 


BIG  REWARDS  FOR  YOU-READ  BELOW 

The  more  members  you  have,  and  the  more  they 
order— the  more  you  get!  One  club  of  twelve 
$2  per  week  members  rewards  you  with  $72 
worth  of  household  goods  for  living  or  dining 
room,  and  for  kitchen,  bath,  or  bedrooms.  Use 
the  coupon  below  to  get  the  big  Signet  Club 
Catalog  absolutely  free,  with  complete  details 
about  the  Signet  Club  Plan. 


FREE! 


OUR  BIG,  FULL-COLOR  CATALOG 


See  the  hundreds  of  nationaliy-famous  items  and  premiums  you  can  have  without  cost.  Illustrated  in  full  color. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


OVER  6,000,000 
SATISFIED  MEMBERS 


NO  OBLIGATION  — SEND  NO  MONEY 


'A  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR' 


Signet  club  plan 


Established  1 925 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  &  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


B-4 


SIGNET  CLUB  PLAN,  265  Third  St., Cambridge  42,  Mass, 

Please  send  me  your  beautiful  1954  catalog  FREE,  (with  new  Fall  supple¬ 
ment)  together  with  full  information  on  how  I  can  easily  get  $72  (or  more) 
of  nationaliy-famous  merchandise,  without  cost. 


NAME 


STREET  AND  NO. 


TOWN  . ZONE  STATE 

Paste  this  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  and  mail. 


Be  proud  of 
your  home 
and  have 
nice  things 
in  it! 


(578  )  26 


Busy  mother  finds  time  for  cooking  contest 


Wins  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 
in  First  Year  of  Competition 


Young  Edward  and  Kathryn  look 
mighty  pleased  .  .  .  and  well  they 
might!  Their  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Coombs,  is  showing  off  the  big  blue 
ribbon  she  won  for  her  cooking.  She 
took  it  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  contest  last  fall — and  it  was 
her  very  first  year  of  cooking  com¬ 
petition! 

Mrs,  Coombs  of  Elmer,  N.  J.  is 
a  young  mother  with  many  outside 
activities  and  several  home  hobbies 
as  well.  So  naturally  she’s  on  the 
lookout  for  handier  ways  of  doing 
things.  That’s  one  reason  she  always 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy  to 


use,”  she  says.  “And  stays  fresh 
for  months  at  a  time.” 

It’s  tops  with  prize-winning 
cooks.  All  over  the  country  ex¬ 
perts  like  Mrs.  Coombs  praise 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
And  no  wonder!  It  keeps  for  months 
on  your  cupboard  shelf.  It’s  so  fast 
rising,  so  easy  to  use.  And  now  you 
can  buy  it  in  new  3-package  strips. 
“Thrifty  Three’s”  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy,  easier  to  store. 
When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Get  the  new 
“ Thrifty  Three" 


Jam  jam-packed  with  flavor! 

PIQUANT  PEAR  PRESERVE 

( Makes  about  10  8-oz ■  glasses) 


2  cups  seedless  raisins 
i/2  cup  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  grated 
lemon  rind 


4  lbs.  cooking  pears 
2  large  oranges 
2  lbs.  Jack  Frost 
Quick-Dissolving 
Granulated  Sugar 


pears  are  tender  and  syrup  is  slight 
ly  thickened. 

5.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses.  Coc 
slightly. 

6.  Cover  with  melted  paraffin  wax, 


1.  Pare,  core  and  coarsely  dice  pcais 

2.  Put  oranges  through  food  chop 
per,  using  fine  blade. 

3.  Combine  pears  and  oranges  witl 
remaining  ingredients. 

4.  Boil,  stirring  occasionally,  unti 


Jack  fnosr 

CARE  SUGAR 


See  the  valuable  silverware  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  every  Jack  Frost 
package! 


It’s  Quick-Dissolving 


Off  to  school  goes  this  nourishing,  well-balanced  lunch  of  tuna  fish  salad  sandwiches, 
raw  carrot,  apple,  milk  and  oatmeal  cookies. 

Pack  A  Good  Lunch 
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By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


PACKING  a  lunch  is  easy  if  you  have 
a  “lunch  box  corner”  in  your  kitchen 
— a  kitchen  drawer  or  special  place  in 
the  cupboard  where  you  keep  wrapping 
materials  for  sandwiches,  paper  nap¬ 
kins,  small  jars  with  screw  tops,  card¬ 
board  or  plastic  containers  with  lids, 
salt  and  pepper,  forks  and  spoons, 
thermos  bottle,  and  lunch  box.  Keep 
your  refrigerator  supplied  with  a 
couple  of  sandwich  mixtures  made  up 
ahead  of  time,  several  kinds  of  cheese, 
and  various  spreads. 

Many  types  of  lunch  boxes  are  avail¬ 
able  today,  and  even  knitting  boxes  or 
shoulder  bags  may  be  used  for  school¬ 
girls.  In  packing,  be  sure  everything  is 
well  wrapped.  Highly  seasoned  foods 
need  to  be  double  wrapped.  A  wide¬ 
necked  thermos  is  handy  for  carrying 
soups  or  even  a  main  dish  occasionally. 

No  matter  whether  a  lunch  goes  to 
school  or  work  or  on  a  trip,  it  needs 
to  be  well  balanced  and  to  furnish 
about  one-third  of  the  day’s  nutritional 
needs.  This  means  that  it  should  con¬ 
tain  some  protein-rich  food,  a  vege¬ 
table,  fruit,  breadstuff  and  milk. 

Let’s  start  with  sandwiches  since 
they  are  the  basis  of  most  lunch-box 
meals.  For  variety,  use  different  kinds 
of  bread  occasionally  —  whole  wheat, 
rye,  cracked  wheat,  raisin,  cinnamon, 
oatmeal,  pumpernickel,  and  even  ham¬ 
burger  rolls.  You  can  use  quick  breads 
too,  like  nut,  date,  banana,  brown, 
orange,  cornbread. 

Sandwich  Fillings 

For  hearty  fillings  choose  meat, 
cheese,  eggs,  fish,  smoked  liver  sau¬ 
sage,  peanut  butter,  kidney  beans, 
baked  beans,  cold  cuts,  dried  beef,  alone 
or  in  salad  mixtures  or  ground  with 
one  of  the,  “pepper  uppers”  like  relish, 
olives,  onions,  catsup,  sweet  or  sour 
pickles,  green  pepper,  chives,  chopped 
vegetables,  and  something  to  moisten 
with.  Here  are  suggestions : 

To  1/2  cup  of  peanut  butter  add:  % 
cup  chopped  apple  and  2  slices  of  crisp 
bacon  broken  into  bits;  or  y2  cup 
grated  raw  carrots  and  y3  cup  chopped 
pitted  dates  and  orange  juice;  or  % 
cup  honey  and  Va  cup  chopped  nuts;  or 
y2  cup  chopped  celery  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  green  pepper;  or  y2 
cup  pickle  relish;  or  y2  cup  chili  sauce; 
or  cup  chopped  dates  and  ti  cup 
chopped  figs.  To  each  of  the  mixtures, 
add  something  to  moisten  enough  to 
spread— mayonnaise,  juice,  etc. 

Vegetable  fillings:  Combine  chopped 
or  grated  raw  carrots,  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  chopped  peanuts,  and  mayon¬ 
naise  to  moisten.  Combine  cottage 


cheese  and  grated  raw  carrots  with 
chopped  onion  or  chives  or  green  pepper. 

Meat  and  fish  fillings:  Combine  chop¬ 
ped  or  ground  meat  or  fish  with  pickle 
relish,  or  chopped  olives,  or  chopped 
green  pepper,  or  pimiento,  or  chopped 
celery,  or  left-over  chopped  vegetables. 
Use  Russian  dressing  or  chili  sauce  in 
mayonnaise  to  moisten. 

Fresh  fruits  in  season  are  always 
good  but  canned  fruits,  apple  sauce, 
fruit  cup,  baked  apples,  stewed  fruits, 
jellied  fruits  (in  cold  weather)  carry 
well  in  screw  top  jars  or  in  cardboard 
or  plastic  containers  with  tops.  Milk  in 
some  form  is  a  must  in  the  school  lunch 
(use  chocolate  or  fruit  flavored  occa¬ 
sionally).  In  cold  weather  it  might  be 
in  the  form  of  a  cream  soup. 

Sweets  and  Surprises 

Cookies,  cup  cakes  in  paper  cups, 
doughnuts,  wedges  of  pie,  small  coffee 
cakes,  custards,  milk  puddings,  cream 
puffs  (in  cold  weather)  are  always  wel¬ 
come.  And  sometimes  add  a  surprise  or 
an  extra  just  for  fun- — hard  candies, 
nuts,  milk  chocolate,  potato  chips, 
pickles,  olives,  or  whatever  most  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  carrier  of  the  lunchbox. 
Jam  tarts  and  turnovers  are  a  treat 
and  easy  to  make: 

JAM  TARTS  AND  TURNOVERS 

Roll  your  favorite  pastry  dough  and 
cut  in  3-  or  4-inch  circles.  Prick  dough. 
Turn  up  three  sides  and  pinch  corners 
tightly.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°).  When 
cool,  fill  with  your  favorite  jam  or  jelly. 
Or  roll  pastry  into  rounds  or  squares. 
Put  a  spoonful  of  jam,  jelly,  mince¬ 
meat,  apple  sauce,  sliced  apples,  or  any 
special  filling  on  the  middle  of  one  side. 
Wet  edges  with  cold  water  and  fold 
dough  over  and  press  together.  Prick 
and  bake  as  above. 

Use  Your  Freezer 

If  you  have  a  freezer,  let  it  help  with 
your  lunch  box  routine.  Cookies,  cake, 
fruit  pie  and  tarts  can  be  frozen,  and 
time  can  be  saved  and  sandwiches  var¬ 
ied  by  making  them  ahead  and  freezing 
them.  If  you  put  them  in  the  lunch  box 
in  the  morning,  they  will  be  ready  to 
eat  by  lunch  time. 

When  you  make  sandwiches  for  the 
freezer,  remember  to  use  day  old  bread 
and  leave  crusts  on  to  prevent  drying. 
Spread  slices  with  soft  (not  melted) 
butter  to  prevent  fillings  soaking  bread. 
Don’t  spread  with  mayonnaise,  salad 
dressings,  jams  or  jellies.  Be  sure  fill' 
ings  are  chilled  before  putting  between 
bread.  Hard  cooked  eggs  get  hard  in 
the  freezer,  so  do  not  use  them,  nor 
such  things  as  tomatoes,  celery,  etc.,  as 
they  lose  their  crispness. 
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Double  -Tested  for  Strength . . . 


directions  for  ordering 

NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  Ist-dass  mailing.  Send  an  addi¬ 
tional  TWENTY  CENTS  for  Needle- 
craft  Catalog. 


7240.  Embroidered  cherries  add 
charm  to  this  easy-to-make  cobbler 
apron.  Use  remnants!  Medium  size 
only.  Pattern  pieces,  embroidery  motifs 
included.  25  cents. 


7175.  He  wears  boys’  size  2  clothes 
and  stands  32  inches  high!  A  real  play¬ 
mate  for  a  lucky  child.  Use  flesh- 
colored  cotton  for  his  body,  straw  yarn 
for  hair.  Directions,  25  cents. 


7034.  Add-a-square  design!  ONE 
makes  a  new  doily  or  mat.  FOUR,  a 
40-inch  bridge  cloth.  SIX,  a  40  x  60- 
inch  tablecloth.  Directions  for  pine¬ 
apple-design  square,  20  inches  in  No.« 
30  cotton.  25  cents. 


7147.  New  cap  and  mitten  set  for  the 
young  crowd.  Done  in  double  crochet 
with  gay  blossoms  crocheted  and  sewn 
on.  Quick  and  easy  to  do.  Directions  for 
4  to  6;  8  to  10  years.  25  cents. 


7021.  Glamorize  kitchen  linens  with 
gay  motifs  in  combination  of  red  and 
green.  No  erhbroidery — they  IRON- 
ON!  Transfer  of  6  washable  designs, 
each  4)4x5  inches.  25  cents. 


IRON-ON  COLOR 
DESIGNS  IN  RED, 
GREEN 


7021 


. .  .Can  with  Confidence! 


freeze- 

‘ATLAS 


JARS 

and 

CAPS 


Write  For  Free  Booklet 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  hold  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watching. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


PATENTED 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

is  on  the  air ! 

6:15  P.  M.  Weekdays 

with  complete  weather  round-up 
on  all  13  stations  of  the 

RURAL 

RADIO 

NETWORK 

Your  farm  paper  is  proud  to  spon¬ 
sor  this  famous  weather  round-up 
eaeh  weekday  at  6:15  p.m.  as  a 
daily  service  to  NORTHEAST 
FARMERS. 


One -Act  Plays! 

i 

HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


(580)  28 


Yours  Without  Cost! 


This  Beautiful  Box  of  21 
Empire  Christmas  Cards 

if  you  can 

COUNT 

the 

CASH 

in  this 
picture 


Just  to  show  how  easily  you  can  earn 

^  »  C.U  MORE  • . . 
VA^n  in  spare  time 

Turn  spare  hours  into  Extra  Cash  taking  orders  from 
friends.  You  can  make  100%  PROFIT!  Hew 
"Holiday  Wreath"  Christmas  box  shown  sells  for  $1 
— 21  full  size,  gold-embossed  cards.  Yours  FREE 
if  you  "Count  the  Cash"  correctly.  We  also  include 
Starter  Kit:  4  valuable  box  assortments  ON 
APPROVAL,  plus  FREE  name-printed  Christmas 
samples  in  selling  portfolios,  FREE  Christmas  Cata¬ 
log  of  cards,  name-printed  stationery  and  napkins, 
children's  pop-up  books  and  toys,  Christmas  Gift- 
Wrap  ensembles,  new  "Glitter-Brife"  ornaments. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

_  — - Limited  Offer — Write  Today— - , 

EMPIRE  CARD  CO.  462,  FOX,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.| 

I  counted  $ . in  the  picture.  I’m  interested! 

| in  making  money.  Please  send  Starter  Kit:  Free  im¬ 
print  samples,  Free  Catalog,  valuable  box  assort! 
Iments  ON  APPROVAL. 

|  Name . 

jAddress . 

[City  &  Zone . . Slate . 

.  □  Check  here  for  Fund-Raising  Plan  for 

church,  club  or  organization. 


I 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture . . . 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
AA-28,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


CLOTH 

Send  for  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  Foil's  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  all  wool,  and  blended  materials.  Newest 
patterns,  finest  quality,  smartest  creations. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  our  low  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  MILL.  Fabrics  for  the  entire 
family. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept.  A-9  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  18,  1954 


Handcrafters’  Heyday 


HEN  the  doors 
swung  open  on  the 
opening  day  of  the 
first  state-wide  craft 
fair  ever  to  be  held 
in  New  York  State, 
a  crowd  was  already^ 
waiting  to  get  in  — 
and  people  contin¬ 
ued  to  come  and 
come  during  the 
three  days  of  the 
“York  State  Craft 
Fair,”  held  August 
19-21,  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Nearly  3,500  persons  came  from 
all  over  the  state  and  from  other  states 
to  see  the  handcraft  exhibits  and  ex¬ 
pert  craftsmen  weaving,  spinning, 
hooking  rugs,  carving  wood,  binding 
books,  gilding  on  leather,  stenciling 
Early  American  designs,  and  making 
pottery. 

Besides  the  continuous  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  exhibits,  color  films  on  crafts 
were  shown;  also,  there  were  lectures, 
including  a  very  practical  talk  on  how 
to  price  and  market  handmade  articles, 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  O.  Meskil,  business 
consultant  with  the  woman’s  program 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Commerce. 

A  Dazzling  Showroom 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  Ithaca 
College,  the  Craft  Fair  was  housed  in 
the  ideal  place.  The  College’s  hand¬ 
some  new  library  building,  stripped  of 
its  books,  became  a  dazzling  showroom 
where  articles  were  exhibited  and  sold. 
Shelves,  glass  cases,  and  tables  were 
laden  with  the  most  tempting  array  of 
articles  that  I  have  ever  seen — fascina¬ 
ting  handcrafted  jewelry,  pottery,  dec¬ 
orative  figures;  textiles,  including  hand- 
woven  fabrics  and  articles,  block  prints, 
hooked  rugs,  silk  screen  prints;  carved 
and  tooled  leather  objects;  handcrafted 
wooden  boxes,  trays,  furniture,  shuttles; 
hand  wrought  plastics,  old  books,  richly 
bound  in  leather;  handmade  clocks, 
musical  instruments,  wall-coverings, 
stained  glass,  and  sculptured  glass 
that  reminded  me  of  the  exquisite  Steu¬ 
ben  glass  I  saw  last  month  when  I 
visited  the  Corning  Glass  Works. 

Large,  well-lighted  rooms  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  building  were  used  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of 
weaving,  rug  hooking,  Early  American 
Decoration,  book  binding  and  gilding  on 
leather.  Lining  the  walls  of  the  rug 
hooking  room  were  rugs  designed  by 
Mrs.  Pearl  McGown  of  West  Boylston, 
Mass.  My  favorite  of  these  was  one 
with  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  design.  It 
was  as  effective  as  an  antique  tapestry. 

Rug  Hookers  at  Work 

The  rug  hooking  demonstrations  in¬ 
cluded  dyeing,  cutting,  and  hooking, 
and  the  exhibit  showed  rugs  on  frames 
in  various  stages,  color  swatches,  de¬ 
signs,  and  equipment.  Mrs.  Royal  Brad¬ 
ley  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  was  in  charge 
of  this  section,  and  the  demonstrators 
included  Mrs.  Walter  Davies  of  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Harry  Nelson  of 
McLean;  Mrs.  Robert  Murphy  and 
Mrs.  Gracia  Denny,  Liverpool;  Mrs. 
William  Lounsbery,  Syi’aeuse,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Maywalt,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Armstrong  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  member  of  the  Esther  Stevens 
Brazer  Guild,  had  charge  of  the  Early 
American  Decoration  section  and  gave 
continuous  demonstrations.  When  I 
stopped  in  there,  the  room  was  filled 
with  visitors  and  bright  with  its  color¬ 
ful  display  of  Early  American  furni¬ 
ture,  trays,  reverse  paintings  on  glass, 
and  stencil  patterns. 

In  the  weavers’  room,  I  found  Miss 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 

Marjorie  Ross  of  the  Ross-Hill  Weavers 
in  charge,  assisted  by  two  expert  out- 
of-state  weavers  —  Mrs.  Evelyn  Neher 
of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  author  of 
“Four-Harness  Huck,”  and  Miss  Lillian 
Hunter  of  Bethel,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
ryn  Lathrop  Welch  of  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
demonstrated  contemporary  design  and 
techniques;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Teetor, 
Ithaca,  the  spinning  of  wool,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Lyons,  Byron,  N.  Y.,  the  spin¬ 
ning  of  dog  hair.  In  the  very  complete 
exhibit  of  woven  fabrics  and  articles 
was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  things 
made  from  dog  hair. 

Everybody  was  There 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  weavers’ 
room  was  Editor  Mary  Alice  Smith  of 
the  Handweaver  &  Craftsman  maga¬ 
zine.  I  enjoyed  meeting  her,  as  well  as 
several  American  Agriculturist  read¬ 
ers  who  told  me  they  first  became  in¬ 
terested  in  weaving  after  reading  our 
articles  about  the  Ross-Hill  Weavers 
and  the  Ithaca  Weavers  Guild,  written 
by  Lois  O’Connor. 

I  also  wanted  to  see  the  bookbinding 
and  gilding  on  leather  demonstrations 
by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Myers  and  Mr.  Max  Ad- 
jarian  of  Ithaca,  but  missed  them,  and 
the  pottery  making  and  wood  carving 
demonstrations  were  so  crowded  the 
afternoon  I  was  there  that  I  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  see  anything.  Miss 
Elfriede  Abbe  of  Ithaca  was  demon¬ 
strating  woodcutting,  and  the  daily 
demonstrations  of  the  potters’  wheel 
were  given  by  Mr.  Fong  Chow  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Don  March,  of  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

To  Mrs.  Lois  O’Connor,  who  is  widely 
known  for  her  articles  in  The  Ithaca 
Journal  and  American  Agriculturist 
and  her  books,  Crossroads  Comment, 
goes  the  credit  for  conceiving  the  idea 
of  the  New  York  State  craftsmen’s  or¬ 
ganization  and  craft  fair  and  enlisting 
the  help  of  people  in  her  community 
and  throughout  the  state.  It  all  started 
slowly,  and  then  as  everyone  took  hold 
— Ithaca  College,  the  Ithaca  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Finger  Lakes  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  press,  and,  most  of  all, 
people  —  craftsmen  and  friends  —  the 
idea  became  a  reality. 

All  of  the  handcrafted  articles  shown 
at  the  Craft  Fair  were  first  juried  by 
a  board  of  experts  to  make  sure  they 
met  standards  of  design  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Entries  were  limited  to  eight  cate¬ 


gories  :  Metals  and  gems,  ceramics,  tex¬ 
tiles,  leather,  wood,  glass,  plastics,  and 
diversified  or  combinations  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  following  classes  of  hand¬ 
made  articles  were  excluded: 

Photography,  fine  arts,  home  arts 
(knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  needle¬ 
work)  ;  edibles,  objects  made  from  kits; 
commercially  made  objects  that  are 
bought  and  decorated,  and  quantity 
mechanical  reproductions. 

All  articles  accepted  for  sale  at  the 
Fair  were  priced  by  their  makers,  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  sold,  30  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price  would  be  retained 
by  the  New  York  State  Craftsmen. 
Membership  in  the  organization  is  open 
to  any  New  York  State  craftsman  or 
any  interested  person;  the  regular 
membership  fee  is  $3.00. 

So  successful  was  this  first  Craft 
Fair  that  the  organization  is  already 
planning  next  year’s.  It  is  also  study¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  developing  local 
outlets  for  handcrafted  articles  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  crafts. 
If  you  are  interested  in  joining  the  New 
York  State  Craftsmen,  or  in  learning- 
more  about  it,  write  to  me  and  I  will 
pass  your  letter  on  to  the  proper  person. 
Address :  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Edi¬ 
tor,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

You  Can  Get  These 

If  you’re  a  weaver  or  want  to  be¬ 
come  one,  you  may  be  interested  in 
getting  the  following  material  that 
was  available  at  the  Fair: 

Ross-Hill  Handweavers’  List  of  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Materials.  Write  to  Miss 
Marjorie  Ross,  Ross-Hill  Place,  Ring- 
wood  Road,  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
close  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop. 

Four-Harness  Huck,  by  Evelyn  Ne¬ 
her.  This  book  contains  42  pages  for 
the  handweaver,  including  100  photo¬ 
graphs  of  actual  handwoven  samples, 
with  theory,  drafts  and  weaving  direc¬ 
tions.  To  get  a  copy,  send  $2.50  (add 
3%  sales  tax  if  you  live  in  Connecti¬ 
cut)  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Neher,  225  South 
Main  St.,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

Shuttles  for  the  Handweaver.  Con¬ 
tains  description,  sketches  and  prices  of 
the  beautiful  Bosworth  shuttles  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Craft  Fair.  Write 
to  Edward  B.  Bosworth,  Indian  Creek 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelop. 


Craft  Fair  visitors  Miss  Florence  Mears  (center)  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  and  Wr*> 
P.  Hendley  Napier  of  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  president  of  the  Potomac  Craftsmen 
Guild  stop  for  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  Neher  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  who  wos 
one  of  the  demonstrators  in  the  weaving  section.  —Photo  by  Marion  West 
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lo  Home 
Canning 

by  Ijmml&M 


FOR  A  PIQUANT  ACCENT  TO 
SNACKS— BETTER  EATING 
ANY  TIME— YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 
HOME-CANNED  RELISHES 
AND  PICKLES.  And  you  can’t 
beat  their  budget-prices — 
with  home  canning  cost¬ 
ing  only  about  ?><f.  a  jar, 
for  heat,  cap  and  jar  (esti¬ 
mated  jar-life  at  8  years) . 

So,  prepare  to  put  up  plenty! 


Inside  Story 
Experienced  home 
canners  recognize 
quality  in  the  enamel 
lining  of  the  Ball 
Dome  Lid  .  .  .  a 
smooth,  cream-white 
inner  surface  that  resists  food  acids. 
And  they  like  the  seal  they  can  SEE 
. .  .  Ball  Dome  down,  jar  sealed. 


Why  Fruits  Float 

Fruit  floats  in  jars  because  it  is 
lighter  than  the  syrup.  Floating  may 
be  prevented  or  reduced  by  using 
firm,  ripe  fruit  .  .  .  heating  before 
packing  .  .  .  using  light  to  medium 
syrup  .  .  .  packing  closely  without 
crushing  .  .  .  using  the  right  timing 
and  method. 


First  Choice 
Ball  Mason  Jars — designed 
especially  for  home  canning 
— have  been  home  canners’ 
first  choice  for  4  generations. 
Space-saving  shape;  with  non-slip 
ribs.  Be  Sure — buy  Ball! 

Enjoy  Pickle  Variety 

Green  tomatoes  give  new  taste- 
treats  when  spiced  whole,  made  into 
mincemeat  ...  or  substituted  for 
cucumbers  in  following  the  usual  dill 
recipe. 


Do-  It -Yourself  Book 

Shows  many  unusual 
new  ways  to  use  Ball 
Jars  year-round.  For 
housewife,  gardener, 
sportsman!  Send  for 
this  fascinating  new 
book,  'T01  New  Uses 
for  Ball  Jars  and  Fit¬ 
tings” — only  25£  (coin) 
to:  Dept.  A 924,  Ball  Brothers 
Co.,  Box  1201,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
caj'se  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

,  Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz- 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
*jS<l  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


keep  your  subscription  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


KITCHEN  KLIPS 


By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


FOOD  IDEAS:  For  a  Quickie  Cas¬ 
serole  combine  cooked  macaroni,  cubes 
of  canned  meat  or  frankfurters,  and 
canned  vegetable  soup,  top  with  but¬ 
tered  crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs 
are  brown. 

Toss  a  Salad  of  wedges  of  unpeeled 
red-skinned  apples,  crisp  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  red  grapes  halved  and  seeded, 
seasonings,  and  sour  cream. 

Corn  Oysters  (fresh  corn)  with 
maple  sirup  and  crisp  bacon  and  fruit 
and  cookies  for  dessert  make .  a  good 
lunch  or  supper.  Mix  2  cups  grated 
fresh  corn,  2  eggs,  and  %  cup  flour 
sifted  with  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  and  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  Drop  from  tablespoon  into 
about  1  inch  hot  fat  and  brown  both 
sides. 

Use  Cauliflower  raw,  broken  into 
small  flowerets  in  salad  or  on  relish 
plate;  use  cooked  flowerets  in  cheese 
or  tomato  sauce  or  cooked  whole  and 
topped  with  brown  seasoned  crumbs 
with  chopped  parsley  or  with  butter 
and  chopped  pimientos. 

¥  4* 

COOKING  TIPS:  Can  this  Green 
Tomato  Mincemeat  for  winter  pies: 
Chop  3  pounds  green  tomatoes,  drain, 
add  a  little  water,  bring  to  boil,  drain, 
and  mix  with  3  pounds  apples,  chopped, 
2  pounds  of  seedless  raisins,'  1  cup 
ground  suet,  1  cup  vinegar,  4  pounds 
brown  sugar,  2  tablespoons  each  of 
salt,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  2  tea¬ 
spoons  ground  cloves.  Boil  until  thick 
and  clear  and  pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  When  you  make  your  pies, 
add  some  chopped  apples  or  cherries 
and  orange  peel  if  desired. 

Use  chopped  raw  potato  when  you 
make  corn  beef  or  beef  Hash.  Add 
chopped  cooked  beets  to  corn  beef  hash 
for  red  flannel  hash.  Use  carrots  instead 
of  potatoes  in  hash. 


To  keep  fruits  from  darkening  when 
preparing  them  for  salads  or  fruit 
cups,  dip  cut  pieces  into  fruit  juice, 
salted  water,  or  water  in  which  a  little 
crystalline  ascorbic  acid  has  been  dis¬ 
solved. 

Top  your  company  Apple  Pie  with 
cut-outs  of  pastry  autumn  leaves; 
chicken  pies  with  cut-outs  of  pastry 
chickens. 

*  *  * 

FREEZING  POINTERS:  To  freeze 
pumpkin,  wash,  steam  or  bake  pump¬ 
kin  in  a  moderate  oven  until  tender. 
Cool,  scoop  out,  mash,  package,  seal 
and  freeze.  Or  prepare  your  favorite 
pumpkin  pie  filling  (omit  cloves  as 
they  become  strong  on  freezing),  pack¬ 
age  and  freeze. 

Green  Peppers  lose  crispness  on 
freezing  but  are  good  for  cooked  dish¬ 
es.  Freeze  in  halves  or  slices  and  scald¬ 
ed  or  unscalded.  If  you  scald,  blanch 
for  2  minutes,  cool  and  package. 


DO  i\OT  C’AUi,  WILD 
GEESE 


By  Anobel  Armour 

I  have  heard  the  wild  geese  go. 
Arrowing  from  north  to  south. 
And  have  felt  the  salt  tears  blow 
Hard  against  my  homesick  mouth. 

And  have  whistled  up  a  song 
To  shut  out  the  sudden  dark 
Need  for  land  where  I  belong. 

Far  from  wheat  and  meadowlark. 


Yet  I  know  another  year 
Will  find  me  still  on  prairie  land 
For  my  love  walks  with  me  here. 
Hand  locked  surely  in  my  hand.  .  . 

Wild  geese,  do  not  call  to  me: 

Th  is  is  where  my  heart  must  be! 
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FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

Cleaning  Oil  Paintings 

Two  readers  have  asked  us  if  there 
is  any  way  to  clean  oil  paintings.  If 
this  is  done  at  home,  extreme  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  their  cleaning. 
Make  a  suds  with  a  soap  free  from 
chemical  detergents,  or  as  nearly  free 
as  possible.  Ivory  or  some  similar  soap 
is  often  used,  as  the  chemicals  in  some 
detergents  will  dissolve  the  oil  colors. 

With  this  suds,  wash  over  the  paint¬ 
ing.  If  any  paint  begins  to  dissolve,  or 
as  soon  as  the  dirt  is  loosened,  stop 
washing  and  pat  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 
There  is  no  “fool-proof”  method  for 
cleaning  oil  paintings,  but  this  method 
was  suggested  to  us  by  a  commercial 
artist  who  has  found  it  successful. 

Where  is  the  Workshop? 

Is  the  Workshop  a  real  place  that  I 
could  visit?  Also,  can  I  buy  craft  supplies 
from  it?  I  have  trouble  getting  some  of 
the  things  I  want  in  our  stores  here. 

— Airs.  E.  N.,  New  York 

Yes,  the  Workshop  is  a  real  shop.  We 
were  formerly  located  at  24  Maiden 
Lane,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  but  have  now 
moved  to  a  new  location  in  the  same 
town:  110  Elm  Street.  The  Workshop 
sells  arts  and  crafts  supplies,  refinish¬ 
ing  materials,  hobby  kits,  etc.  If  you 
cannot  get  your  supplies  locally,  you 
may  send  for  our  price  list,  which  costs 
20  cents.  Write  to:  The  Workshop, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  enclose  20  cents. 


What  Sanding  Paper  Shall 
I  Use? 

I  have  always  used  flint  sandpaper  for 
all  my  refinishing  work  but  recently  I 
have  noticed  other  types  in  the  stores. 
What  kind  is  best  for  a  home  refinisher 
to  use? 

—Mrs.  L.T.B.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  that  the  modern  abra¬ 
sive  papers  will  make  your  finishing 
work  much  easier.  They  cut  faster  and 
last  longer  than  the  flint  type  which  is 
recommended  only,  by  manufacturers, 
as  the  most  economical  for  paint  re¬ 
moval  and  rough  sanding.  Garnet 
papers  are  commonly  used  for  wood 
and  give  excellent  service.  Those  called 
“cabinet”  come  in  grit  sizes  2,  1  y2,  1 — 
extra  coarse;  y2,  1/0 — coarse;  2/0,  3/0, 
4/0 — medium.  Garnet  “finishing”  papers 
come  in  grit  sizes  1/0,  2/0,  3/0,  4/0, 
5/0— fine;  6/0 — extra  fine;  7/0 — finer. 
Aluminum  Oxide  papers  also  have 
similar  cabinet  and  finishing  grits. 
They  are  slightly  more  expensive  than 
the  garnet  papers  but  cut  much  faster 
and  have  a  much  longer  life  due  to  the 
fact  that  Aluminum  Oxide  is  next 
hardest  to  a  diamond.  Aluminum  Oxide 
papers  are  suitable  for  both  wood  and 
metal. 

Flexible  waterproof  papers  of  silicon 
carbide  are  used  for  sanding  finish 
coats.  They  are  best  dipped  in  warm 
soapy  water  when  used,  the  area  being 
wiped  with  clear  water  and  then  a  dry 
cloth.  The  grits  are  60,  80,  100,  120, 
180 — extra  coarse;  220 — coarse;  240, 
280 — medium;  320 — fine;  360,  400 — 

extra  fine;  500,  600 — finer. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  all  of  the  grits  avail¬ 
able.  We  have  found  that  medium  and 
fine  or  extra  fine  do  most  of  our  sand¬ 
ing  adequately. 
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THIS  $42-13  SET 


HYn  UNBREAKABLE 

DINNERWARE 

YOURS 

FREE 


OF  COST! 


Yes,  this  Color-Flyte  dinner  set  molded  of 
melmac  can  be  yours  without  cost.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  start  a  Gracious  Living  Club 
of  only  10  members  each  paying  only  1 
dollar  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Each  member 
gets  $10.00  in  merchandise  —  plus  a  FREE 
premium  —  you  get  the  Color-Flyte  dinner 
set,  or  your  choice  of  a  $62.50  man’s  or 
ladies  Benrus  Citation  watch,  a  matched 
set  of  luggage  or  other  equally  attractive 
rewards.  Get  all  the  information  —  write 
for  the  NEW,  bigger,  more  colorful  Gracious 
Living  Catalog  —  TODAY. 


COMPARE  THIS  with  the 

USUAL  $25  VALUE  OFFERED 
BY  OTHER  CLUBS 

v^a^jQ  l  -*ii ’Z/f  AM  '■iuEi  GV4-.V. 


RUSH  THIS 
COUPON 
for  YOUR 
FREE  CATALOG 


■  GRACIOUS  LIVING,  INC. 

202  MARTIN  ST.,  ASHTON 


R.  I. 


■  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  Catalog  and 
I  complete  information  on  how  to  start  a  Gracious 
I  Living  Club. 


1  NAME 
|  ADDRESS 
I  CITY. . 


ZONE 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


STATE 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  OUR 
BIG  FREE  CATALOG 


(582)  30 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

SUIVIWGABLES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


n’VE  BEEN  surprised  lately  at 
how  many  businessmen  talk 
about  how  to  get  along  with 
government,  rather  than  how 
to  prosper  despite  govern¬ 
ment.  The  bigger  the  business,  the 
stronger  this  tendency  to  “join  ’em  if 
you  can’t  beat  ’em.” 

This  doesn’t  suggest  that  we  should 
take  an  antagonistic  view  toward  all 
our  relations  with  the  government; 
nor  that  big  business  should  be  defiant 
wherever  possible  in  government  rela¬ 
tions.  After  all,  a  certain  amount  of 
taxation  and  regulation  is  necessary. 

But  government  has  crept  so  deep¬ 
ly  into  big  business,  through  its  regu¬ 
latory  processes,  that  many  more  de¬ 
cisions  than  executives  would  admit 
are  based  on  what  the  government  will 
think  rather  than  on  what  the  owners 
or  public  would  benefit  by. 

Farmers  and  small  businessmen  are 
in  the  same  boat  as  far  as  their  rela¬ 
tive  independence  of  operation  goes. 
Even  with  subsidies  and  controls  in 
agriculture,  and  tax  rates  that  virtual¬ 
ly  prevent  rapid  growth  of  small  busi¬ 
ness,  we  are  far  more  independent 
than  large  corporations.  As  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  becomes  smaller,  we 
find  ourselves  looking  around  for 
someone  to  understand  our  point  of 
view.  The  merchants  right  in  our  own 
trading  communities  share  more  of 
our  common  business  problems  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  economy. 
They,  along  with  farmers,  are  really 
the  only<“free  enterprisers”  left  in  the 
country.  We  ought  to  stick  together. 

The  recent  action  in  Washington  to 
adopt  some  measure  of  flexibility  in 
our  agricultural  support  program  was 
a  wonderful  victory  for  those  who  still 
think  they  are  entitled  to  do  business 
for  themselves.  We  cannot,  however, 
allow  this  action  to  lull  us  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  Getting  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  way  out  of  the  business 
of  farming  is  like  having  both  hands 
caught  in  flypaper.  You  can  gain  a 
little,  but  it  is  mighty  frustrating  try¬ 
ing  to  shake  it  all  off. 

SUDAN  LIFE  SAVER 

E  HAVE  had  an  unusually,  but 
not  disastrously,  dry  summer  here 
at  Sunnygables.  At  the  end  of  June, 
Jack  plowed  and  fitted  a  portion  of 
the  big  flat  next  to  his  house  that  was 
weedy  and  unproductive.  Because  ma¬ 
ture  sudan  makes,  in  our  estimation 
at  least,  very  poor  grass  silage,  the 
idea  was  to  put  down  a  seeding  with 
sudan  and  graze  it  off  as  soon  as  it  was 
six  or  eight  inches  tall. 

The  dose  for  this  particular  eight- 
acre  piece  was  oats  and  sudan  grass 
mixed  fifty-fifty  along  with  eight 
pounds  of  brome,  twelve  of  alfalfa,  and 
a  pound  of  ladino.  In  30  days,  the  Su¬ 
dan  was  ready  to  graze  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  we  had  a  catch  on  everything 
but  the  ladino.  We  figure  its  poor 
showing  was  due  to  dry  weather. 

Why  Not  Irrigate 

As  some  who  have  visited  the  farm 
will  remember,  the  big  flat  by  Jack’s 
house  can  and  has  been  irrigated.  As 
it  was,  we  did  not  water  it  despite  the 


drought  because  sudan  and  seeding 
seemed  to  be  coming  along  anyway, 
and  because  there  was  just  not  time  to 
do  the  watering. 

We  are  cooperating  with  Cornell  on 
an  experiment  dealing  ivith  pasture  ir¬ 
rigation,  and  have  for  some  time  now 
been  strong  advocates  of  irrigation 
where  there  is  a  ready  water  supply. 
The  reason  we  have  not  practiced  what 
we  preach  is  that  irrigation  does  take 
time.  With  only  enough  cows  to  sup¬ 
port  one  family,  Jack  can  allow  him¬ 
self  the  luxury  of  only  part-time  help 
during  the  busy  season.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  another  man  would  be  need¬ 
ed  to  handle  the  irrigation,  milking, 
and  odd  jobs  while  someone  else  did 
the  field  work.  We  had  never  before 
properly  appraised  the  time  required 
for  keeping  the  sprinklers  going. 

Without  reversing  my  position  that 
pasture  irrigation  is  a  life  saver,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  is  a  dry  season, 
I  will  have  to  admit  that  the  whole 
process  is  far  from  automatic.  Starting 
and  running  the  pump,  changing  the 
pipe  line,  being  there  at  the  right  time 
to  start  and  stop  the  system — all  of 
these  tasks,  easy  as  they  are  one  at  a 
time,  require  a  competent  operator  and 
are  so  demanding  on  a  fellow’s  time 
that  he  can  scarcely  plan  any  other 
work  beyond  chores. 

So  .  .  .  from  an  out  and  out  recom¬ 
mendation  for  irrigation  on  dairy 
farms,  I’ll  drop  back  to  the  safer  and 
more  practical  position  of  saying  that 
it  is  better  suited  to  an  operation 
where  there  is  some  extra  responsible 
help,  or  where  the  primary  job  at  the 
time  can  be  with  the  irrigation  facili¬ 
ties,  but  there  is  no  point  in  having  a 
couple  of  green,  productive  pastures  at 
the  expense  of  putting  up  next  winter’s 
feed  and  bedding.  I  just  wish  it  had 
been  otherwise,  for  I  am  sure  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  of  irrigation  for  pas¬ 
tures  as  well  as  cash  crops. 

Sudan  Made  Milk 

About  one  month  after  drilling,  the 
sudan  was  ready  for  grazing.  This  was 
more  than  just  lucky,  too,  for  every¬ 
thing  else  was  pretty  much  run  out. 
Jack  used  temporary  posts  and  alum¬ 
inum  wire  to  fence  small  plots  that 
could  be  temporarily  grazed  off  in  a 
day  or  so.  Although  he  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  hay  (we  haven’t  enough  silage  to 
break  into  this  summer)  the  effect  on 
milk  production  was  immediate  both 
in  quantity  and  color. 

Looking  toward  winter  and  an  effici¬ 
ent  milking  set-up,  Jack  sold  four  cows 
out  of  the  herd  that  were  still  milking, 
but  which  would  not  come  in  again  till 
nearly  December.  Despite  their  being 
removed,  he  found  he  was  making  more 
milk  from  18  cows  than  he  had  from 
22.  Through  August,  and  up  to  this 
point  at  the  first  of  September,  the 
sudan  has  been  responsible  for  pushing 
the  herd  up  to  better  than  40  pounds 
per  day.  That  is  not  a  phenomenal  pro¬ 
duction  record,  but  in  light  of  what  we 
hear  some  herds  have  dropped  to  as  a 
result  of  the  dry  summer,  we  feel  it 
is  passable. 

As  near  as  we  can  figure  it,  the 
eight-acre  piece  has  provided  adequate 
day  and  night  grazing  for  an  average 
of  23  cows  for  sixteen  days  out  of  the 
month  of  August.  With  a  good  seeding 
following,  that  is  all  we  had  hoped  for. 

As  an  afterthought,  and  it  certainly 
is  only  a  chance  to  blow  off  steam  for 
all  the  good  it  can  do  anyone,  it  was 


tough  to  sell  four  bred  cows  for  $500.00 
when  I  think  back  to  the  one  heavy 
cull  brown  Swiss  Jack  sold  for  beef 
three  years  back  for  almost  $400.00. 

PEST  BATTLE 

ACK  at  the  beginning  of  August 
we  were  all  up  in  the  air  about 
army  worms.  We  had  'em  but  good.  I 
mentioned  Jack’s  hope  of  getting  his 
cornfield  sprayed,  and  sure  enough,  the 
next  morning  the  plane  buzzed  the  barn 
at  Sunnygables  and  made  a  couple  of 
passes  over  the  corn  field  a  mile  north 
of  the  barn. 

The  total  bill  for  his  services  on  the 
narrow,  ten-acre  field,  was  $43.00!  I 
am  still  amazed  that  this  included  ser¬ 
vice  and  materials. 

Leafliopper  Knocked  Out 

I  have  also  mentioned  the  leafhop- 
per  invasion  that  coincided  with  the 
army  worm  attack  on  Sunnygables. 
Again  with  the  assistance  of  the  good 
advice  we  were  able  to  round  up  in 
our  area,  it  was  Cornell  which  came 
to  the  rescue.  Just  to  see  whether  we 
really  were  in  trouble,  and  in  order  to 
appraise  the  effectiveness  of  various 
pesticides,  George  Gyrisco,  Associate 
Professor  of  Entomology  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  writer  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  used  various  killers  and  also  left 
an  area  with  no  treatment.  The  results 
were  significant,  and  sold  us  more  than 
ever  on  using  chemicals  to  fight  pests. 

Fifty  Per  Cent  Increase 

Using  strobane  and  methoxychlor 
(the  latter  is  most  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  leafhopper)  George  found 
that  yields  where  treatment  was  used 
far  outstripped  the  untreated  areas.  In 
fact,  one  test  plot  showed  an  increase 
in  hay  yields  of  some  50  per  cent.  This 
was  not  only  revealing  to  Jack  and  me 
as  a  proof  that  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  spraying  is  economical,  but  it  furth¬ 
er  showed  we  were  not  good  judges. 
Both  of  us  looked  at  the  various  plots 
before  cutting  and  decided  that  the 
application  was  so  much  bunk.  We  just 
couldn’t  see  any  difference. 

The  fact  that  yield  differences  were 
so  great  sobered  us  into  believing  that 


the  recommended  rates  are  an  effective 
and  profitable  course  to  follow. 

One  thing  for  sure — we  have  had 
enough  experience  with  chemical  pesti¬ 
cides  this  last  summer  to  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  all  go  to  the  bugs. 

MILK  FEVER 

OT  LONG  after  she  had  taken 
grand  champion  for  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed  at  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeder’s  show  at  Ithaca,  one  of  Jack’s 
best  cows  freshened,  and  seemed  to  be 
off  toward  a  fine  year.  He  found  her  in 
the  barn  at  milking  time  the  other 
night  flat  on  her  side.  In  fact,  Jack 
was  not  quite  sure  she  was  alive.  She 
was  cold  and  evidenced  just  the  slight¬ 
est  heart  beat. 

An  emergency  call  brought  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  from  Cornell  who 
for  the  moment  shared  Jack’s  fear 
that  the  cow  was  too  far  gone.  He  de¬ 
scribed  her  heart  beat  as  not  irregular, 
but  so  slow  and  faint  that  it  seemed 
it  must  stop  on  the  next  stroke. 

A  shot  of  calcium  and  glucose  com¬ 
pound  used  to  check  milk  fever  pro¬ 
duced  no  immediate  results,  but  with 
no  other  alternative,  we  propped  the 
cow  up  in  a  normal  position  so  she 
would  not  bloat  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
By  morning  she  was  holding  her  own 
head  up,  and  some  15  hours  after  the 
injection  she  had  gotten  up,  pushed 
down  the  bar  that  separated  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  cows  in  the  barn  yard, 
and  was  ready  to  go  to  pasture.  That 
night  she  was  run  through  the  milking 
parlor,  and  as  of  this  writing,  shows 
no  signs  of  her  close  brush  with  death. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
milk  fever,  but  are  always  caught 
slightly  off  guard  at  its  ruthless  swift¬ 
ness.  It  does  seem  that  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  are  more  susceptible  than 
others,  and  you  can  bet  we’ll  keep  an 
eye  on  this  prize  cow  the  next  time  she 
calves.  I’d  sure  like  to  shake  hands 
with  the  guy  who  found  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  could  be  so  quickly  averted  with  a 
shot  of  calcium  and  glucose.  It  seems 
this  restores  the  calcium  balance  that 
is  disrupted  by  the  first  milk  flow 
after  freshening. 


HERE’S  ONE  WAY  WE  KILL  FLIES 


ONE  form  of  pests  that  has  plagued 
us  at  Sunnygables  in  addition  to 
leafhoppers,  army  worms,  etc.,  is  the 
good  old  common  fly.  The  above  device 
shows  how  the  cows  are  forced  to  pass 
through  a  chute  on  the  way  to  and 
from  the  barn  for  milking.  A  treadle 
operates  spray  nozzles  that  spray  the 
cow  from  top  to  bottom. 


The  cows  took  a  while  to  get  used 
to  passing  over  the  treadle,  but  now 
they  walk  through  with  no  concern. 
Maybe  they  have  decided  their  days 
are  so  much  happier  without  a  horde 
of  flies  about  that  the  insecure  feeling 
of  the  yielding  treadle  is  worth  all  the 
trouble.  At  any  rate,  this  is  one  more 
pest  that  is  coming  under  control. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


m  SUMMONS 

I  bought  some  roofing  paint  from  an 
agent.  He  told  me  it  was  guaranteed  for 
7  years  and  that  I  would  not  have  to  pay 
jf  not  satisfied. 

It  turned  out  to  be  unsatisfactory  and 
I  have  not  paid  for  it,  and  now  the  com¬ 
pany  is  threatening  suit. 

Our  subscriber  forwarded  a  legal 
looking  document  headed,  “Formal  De¬ 
mand  for  Payment  of  Account,”  appar¬ 
ently  set  up  to  look  like  a  legal  sum¬ 
mons  in  hope  that  it  would  scare  the 
subscriber  into  paying.  In  fact  it  is  not 
a  summons.  We  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  a  verbal  statement  by 
the  agent  is  worth  less  and  that  a 
guarantee  is  no  better  than  the  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  it.  In  this  case  when 
our  subscriber  wrote  the  company  their 
alibi  was  that  the  roofing  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  applied. 

—  A. A.  — 

FRAUDULENT 

“I  was  given  a  coupon  or  order  blank 
addressed  to  a  company  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  was  told  that  if  I  carried 
out  their  instructions  I  would  get  4 
pairs  of  nylon  stockings  free.  I  was  in¬ 
structed  to  send  $2.25  for  which  I  would 
receive  2  pairs  of  stockings,  plus  4  cou¬ 
pons  to  give  to  my  friends. 

“I  sent  the  money,  got  the  two  pairs 
of  stockings  and  gave  the  coupons  to 
four  of  my  friends.  Three  of  my  friends 
got  theirs,  but  the  fourth  got  her  letter 
back  marked,  “Fraudulent  —  Mail  to 
this  address  returned  by  order  of  Post¬ 
master  General.”  My  nylons  came  from 
Buffalo  and  I  was  told  they  were  bring¬ 
ing  them  over  and  shipping  them  with¬ 
out  paying  duty  on  them. 

“I  thought  my  experience  might  be 
of  interest  to  your  readers  and  save 
them  from  a  similar  experience.” 

— A  Reader 

—  a. a.  — 

DRIVER’S  LICENSE 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State  and 
your  driver’s  license  expires  this  fall, 
you  may  have  to  get  a  doctor’s  “okay” 
in  order  to  renew  it. 

A  doctor’s  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  the  applicant  can  operate  a  car 
safely  will  be  required  where  anyone 
has  had  fainting  spells,  diabetes,  stroke, 
Bright’s  disease,  high  blood  pressure  or 
any  heart  ailment. 

—  a. a.  — 

FOREWARNED! 

Here’s  my  experience  with  itinerant 
spray  painters.  A  spray  paint  truck 
with  two  men  stopped  at  my  place  the 
other  day  and  wanted  to  paint  the  roof 
of  my  house  which,  they  said,  needed 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 


'new  YORK 

Mr.  Elmer  Card,  So.  Apalachin  .  $661.86 

(money  received  from  insurance) 

Mr.  Lewis  Bloomer,  Ovid  . . .  1 00.00 

(received  money  due  him) 

Mr.  Elwood  Rohring,  Wilson  .  55.00 

(refund  on  dog) 

Mr.  Wayne  Conklin,  Corning  . .  4.95 

_( refund  on  TV  attachment) 

Miss  Deanne  Docteur,  Cape  Vincent  .  9.20 

(refund  on  suit) 

Mr.  Carl  Brehm,  Wayland  . .  5.00 

(refund  on  tea) 

Mr.  James  Kruiselbrink,  Clymer  . . .  4.50 

(refund  on  chickens) 

Rev.  Bert  Greenleaf,  Tyrone  .  35.50 

(received  insurance  claim) 

Mr.  Thomas  Cree,  Sr.,  Morristown  . .  3.75 

(refund  on  plants) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Miss  Thelma  Coursen,  Blairstown  _ _  3.82 

(received  money  due) 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Ulmer,  Allentown  . . .  2.00 

(refund  on  plants) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  E.  Hannaford,  No.  Lovell  . .  1.94 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Mr.  L.  Gilbert,  Fairfield  . . .  4.00 

(refund  on  ducklings) 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Stiles,  So.  Windham  .  10.00 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Elmer  Demmick,  Jefferson  . .  2.- 

( received  money  due  him) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Joe  Fracchia.  Andover  . . . .  6.50 

(received  money  due  him) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Alton  Wells.  W.  Burke  . . .  5.79 

(refund  on  incinerators) 

Miss  Ethel  Clough,  Chelsea  . . .  1.33 

(refund  on  goods) 


painting  badly.  I  agreed,  and  then  ask¬ 
ed  how  much  they  would  charge  to 
do  it. 

One  of  the  men  looked  the  roof  over 
and  finally  said  they  would  do  it  for 
$65.  I  said  that  it  was  too  much.  He 
asked,  “How  much  will  you  pay?”  I 
replied,  “fifteen  cents.”  He  looked  kind 
of  funny,  got  into  his  truck  and  drove 
off. 

They  hadn't  much  more  than  left 
when  a  friend  of  mine  who  operates  a 
gas  station  came  over  and  asked  if  I 
had  signed  up  to  have  my  house  roof 
painted.  I  answered,  “Of  course  not — 
not  after  what  I  have  been  reading  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 

“Good  thing  you  didn’t,”  he  replied. 
“Just  before  he  stopped  here  he  came 
over  and  filled  his  spray  paint  tank 
with  30  gallons  of  gas.” 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  gas  would¬ 
n’t  have  much  covering  property  not  to 
mention  the  fire  hazard  of  having  it 
sprayed  on  your  roof.  —  A  Tompkins 
Co.,  N.  Y .,  Reader 

—  A.  a.  — 

JOB  FOR  AN  EXPERT 

Can  you  help  me  in  this  case?  Lawyers 
are  too  costly. 

In  this  case  we  disappointed  our 
reader.  The  help  asked  for  was,  in  our 
opinion,  something  that  definitely 
should  be  done  by  a  lawyer;  and  which, 
if  done  without  a  lawyer’s  help,  might 
cause  more  problems  than  it  solved. 

Incidentally,  it  is  our  experience 
that  lawyer’s  fees  are  not  exorbitant. 
After  all,  a  lawyer  is  an  expert  in  cer¬ 
tain  fields  and  is  entitled  to  a  moderate 
fee. 

FOUND 

I  have  located  my  uncle,  (Leon 
Frink).  I  want  to  express  my  appreci¬ 
ation  and  thanks  to  you  for  sending 
me  the  information  you  received.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  your  readers  for  the  in¬ 
terest  and  trouble  they  took  to  write 
in  about  him. — Mrs.  Clayton  Bates 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

One  of  our  readers  is  anxious  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  following  members  of  the  class 
of  1917  of  the  South  Hadley  Center, 
Massachusetts  Grammar  School: 

Mildred  Stalman,  Marion  Leonard, 
Lee  Boynton,  Kenneth  Burnett,  Lloyd 
Burnett,  Ethel  and  Esther  White,  John 
Dido,  George  and  Robert  Buckout, 
Alice  Brockway,  Lawrence  Nobles, 
Chester  Allen,  and  also  the  teacher, 
Miss  Helen  Luce. 

*  *  * 

We  would  like  very  much  to  get  in 
touch  with  Ed  Legrow,  a  steeplejack, 
who  was  in  Amsterdam,  New  York 
and  who  may  have  moved  to  or  near 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

We  would  appreciate  the  address  of 
Charles  Albert  Hunt  who  did  live  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  but  who  may  be  some¬ 
where  in  or  around  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of  Joe  Piasecki?  He  is  about  34  years 
old,  unmarried,  blonde,  blue  eyes,  and 
was  a  toolmaker  someplace  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  His  mother  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  him.  She  lives  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of  Lewis  E.  Bradshaw,  who  used  to  live 
in  N.  Hyde  Park,  Vt.  ?  His  birth  date 
is  April  3,  1897.  He  has  traveled  and 
worked  in  a  number  of  states  such  as 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Maine,  etc. 

If  anyone  knows  where  any  of  the 
persons  mentioned  can  be  located, 
please  write  to  the  Service  Bureau,  Box 
367,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


•F  THE  COLO  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


You 


0/t  now* 


name  , 

my  now! 


JUST  LIKE  A  FURNACE  . . .  BUT  WITHOUT  COSTLY 
DIRT  COLLECTING  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS 


NO  HEAT  WASTED  ON  THE  CEILINC 


AND L00K- 
don't  let  BTU  RATINGS 
confuse  you! 


There  is  BTU  INPUT  .  .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT,  but  what  keeps 
your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT  .  .  .  the  working  BTU’S  that 
heat  your  home!  In  BTU  USEPUT.  Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM 
ALL!  A  50,000  BTU  Siegler  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT  than  much 
higher  rated  ordinary  heaters.  A  75,000  BTU  Siegler  furnace-volume 
heater  can  only  be  compared  to  a  central  heating  plant. 


You  pay  for  an  ordinary  heater  over  and  over  again  because  they 
continually  waste  heat  out  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceiling! 


P ATE NTE  D  m  AUTOMATIC 


OIL  furnace  HEATER 


THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
INNER  HEAT  TUBES 


SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary  method  of 
WARM  FLOOR  HEATING  in  every  room! 

. ,.[ir|l. 


SICGLER  pours  heat  over  your  floors  throughout  your  home . . . 

Wv  Only  Siegler  gives  you  push-pull-double  action  heating.  The  built  in  powered 
air  system,  pushes  heat  into  the  rooms  while  it  pulls  the  cold  air  out. 


But  ORDINARY  HEATERS  farce  you  to  live  in  I  or  2  rooms 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION-  for  full  information  write  SIEGLER-Centralia,  III. 


the  NEW  OLIVER  SUPER  55 


works  with  any  kind  of  implement 


With  its  handy  three-point  hitch  (stand¬ 
ard  equipment),  the  Super  55  takes  not 
only  the  complete  line  of  Oliver  tools, 
but  any  three-point  hitch  implement. 
Add  a  tool  bar  carrier,  and  it  handles 
such  tools  as  middle  busters,  spring- 
tooth  cultivators,  custom-made  imple¬ 
ments.  Takes  scrapers,  cranes,  buckets, 
loaders  . . .  pull-type  or  mounted  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  front,  side,  or  rear! 


Handy?  Just  look  at  these  other  fea¬ 
tures!  COMPACT  SIZE:  less  than  4 l/l 
feet  high,  wheel  base  just  over  6  feet. 
POWER:  two-three  plow.  The  most 
powerful  tractor  of  its  type.  SIX  FOR¬ 
WARD  SPEEDS:  and  two  reverse  .  .  . 
new  super-low,  only  IV2  m.p.h.  BUILT- 
IN  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM:  with 
finger-tip  control.  CHOICE  OF 
FUELS:  gasoline  or  diesel. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND  WORK-TEST  THE  SUPER  551 


Minnesota  farmer  gives  three  good  reasons  for  operating  an 


A.  D.  Brynteson,  of  Litchfield,  Minnesota,  shown  with  his  all-Chevrolet 
farm  fleet,  has  been  buying  Chevrolets  for  the  last  six  years.  He’s  owned 
six  Chevrolet  trucks  in  that  time.  A  new  1954  model,  on  order  when  the 
picture  was  taken,  will  be  his  fifth  Chevrolet  car. 


From  his  own  experience,  A.  D.  Brynteson  can  tell  you  a 
lot  about  Chevrolets.  How  they  actually  cut  costs  in  the 
operation  of  his  80-acre  farm.  How  dependable  they  are. 
And  how  Chevrolet  value  is  still  way  up  when  it  comes 
time  to  trade  on  a  new  model.  Mr.  Brynteson  also  likes 
the  time-saving  convenience  of  having  one  specialized 
source  for  all  his  automotive  needs— cars,  trucks,  parts 
and  service.  Here,  he  sums  up  three  good,  solid,  sensible 
reasons  for  any  farm  man  to  go  “All-Chevrolet.” 


Mr.  Brynteson  says:  “ Original  and  operating 
costs  of  Chevrolet  are  lower” 

Absolutely.  In  the  first  place  Chevrolet  offers  the  lowest- 
priced  line  of  both  cars  and  trucks.  And  you  go  right 
on  saving!  In  Chevrolet  passenger  cars,  the  highest- 
compression  engine  of  any  leading  low-priced  car  saves 
you  plenty  on  gas.  Chevrolet  trucks  bring  you  new  oper¬ 
ating  economy,  too! 

“We  got  220,000  miles  from  the  same  motor  in  one 
of  our  units  states  Mr.  Brynteson. 

Mr.  Brynteson  points  out  one  example  of  Chevrolet 
dependability  and  long  life.  He  knows  that  you  can  rely 
on  Chevrolet  units  to  stay  on  the  job  day  after  day,  come 
storm,  thaw,  or  summer  scorch. 

Also,  he  says:  “They  have  a  higher  resale  value.** 

That’s  traditional  with  Chevrolets.  And  it’s  especially 
true  if  your  Chevrolet  dealer  has  been  servicing  your 
units.  With  his  modern  facilities,  Chevrolet-trained 
mechanics,  and  up-to-date  stock  of  genuine  Chevrolet 
parts,  he’s  equipped  to  give  your  cars  and  trucks  the 
kind  of  attention  that  keeps  their  value  up  over  a  longer 
period. 

Talk  over  the  many  advantages  of  an  “All-Chevrolet” 
farm  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  every  way  he  can. . . .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


ALBERT  R  MARH 
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ANIMALS 


By  RICHARD  BRADFIELD 

Head,  Department  of  Agronomy,  Cornell  University 


[AIRY  and  poultry  contribute  about 
75%  of  the  gross  income  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  northeastern  states.  Both 
of  these  industries  are  dependent 
largely  upon  concentrates  imported 
from  the  Corn  Belt.  New  York  farmers  alone 
spent  $169,000,000  for  imported  feeds  in  1949, 
by  far  their  largest  cash  expenditure.  It  was 
almost  twice  as  big  as  their  expenditures  for 
farm  labor,  six  times  their  expenditures  for 
lime  and  fertilizer,  and  seven  times  the 
amount  that  they  spent  on  their  farm  taxes. 
They  are  feeding,  each  year,  about  three 
million  tons  of  concentrates,  of  which  about 
one-third,  or  one  million  tons,  is  home  grown, 
and  the  other  two  million  tons  imported  from 
the  west.  Since  1920  about  thirteen  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  Northeast  have  been 
abandoned.  The  total  crop  land  in  the  area 
has  decreased  over  six  million  acres. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  for  their  products  to  the  prices 
paid  for  goods  and  services  is  more  unfavor¬ 
able  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  If 
the  Northeast  farmer  is  to  operate  profitably 
during  the  price-cost  squeeze  Much  now 
exists  and  which  will  probably  continue,  he 
will  have  to  reduce  his  production  costs.  Be¬ 
cause  his  biggest  cash  outlay  is  for  purchased 
concentrates,  this  item  offers  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reduction  than  any  other  single 
item. 

Let’s  consider  some  of  the  possibilities  open 
to  Northeast  farmers  for  increasing  their  net 
income  in  the  years  ahead  by  reducing  their 
expenditures  for  imported  feed.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  largely  to  the  situation  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  (and  shall  draw  most  of  my 
illustrations  from  New  York  State.) 

Grass  has  long  been,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be,  the  most  important  crop  in 
the  Northeast.  The  climate  and  soils  of  the 
Northeast  are,  in  general,  well  adapted  to 
grass.  One  of  the  disadvantages  is  a  relatively 
long  winter  feed  period. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  cheapest 
source  of  digestible  nutrients  for  cattle  is 
grass,  and  that  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  North¬ 
east  should  aim  to  supply  as  high  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  needed  by  his  herd  in  the 
summer  in  the  form  of  pasture,  and  as  high  as 
Possible  a  proportion  of  his  winter  feed  as 


possible  in  the  form  of  hay  or  grass  silage.  It 
has  generally  been  considered  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  concentrates  could  be  purchased  more 
advantageously  from  the  surplus  producing 
areas  in  the  West  than  they  could  be  grown  in 
the  Northeast.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  now  time 
to  examine  this  view  critically  in  the  light  of 
developments  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  of  probable  developments  in  the  next. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  grass  should 
continue  to  receive  major  emphasis  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  Northeast.  The  research 
and  experiences  of  our  better  farmers  during 
the  past  25  years  furnish  convincing  evidence 
of  the  potentialities  for  very  great  improve¬ 
ments  along  these  lines.  Two  important  new 
legumes  have  been  introduced  into  the  North¬ 
east — ladino  clover  and  birdsfoot  trefoil,  both 
of  which  have  great-  promise  in  connection 
with  the  improved  grassland  program.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
last  25  years,  we' now  know  much  more  about 
growing  better  grass  in  the  Northeast,  and 
we  have  a  better  picture  of  what  it  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  agriculture  of  the  area. 

We  know  it  is  possible  to  produce  pastures 
in  the  Northeast  which  will  carry  one  dairy 
cow  per  acre,  and  to  have  meadows  which 
will  produce  from  two  to  four  tons  of  high 
quality  hay  for  winter  feeding.  Dairy  farmers 
have  also  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of 


When  grain  is  grown  on  the  farm  there  is 
no  freight  bill  to  pay. 

high  quality  roughage,  roughage  which  con¬ 
tains  a  high  proportion  of  legumes  and  which 
is  harvested  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity.  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  rough- 
age  is  of  high  quality  the  dairy  cow  will  con¬ 
sume  more  of  it.  At  least  25%  more  of  the 
total  digestible  nutrients  needed  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  grass 
if  it  is  of  high  quality.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  known  to  be  true,  the  quality  of 
the  grass  being  produced  on  the  majority  of 
the  dairy  farms  of  the  Northeast  is  still  far 
from  easily  attainable  goals. 

We  have  fairly  accurate  information  on 
what  must  be  done  to  secure  these  better 
grassland  crops: 

1.  The  most  common  cause  of  failure  in  most 
of  the  area  is  still  the  use  of  inadequate 
amounts  of  lime. 

Most  of  the  soils  of  the  Northeast  are 
still  too  acid  to  produce  the  best  pastures 
and  meadows. 

2.  Most  of  the  grassland  of  the  Northeast  is 
still  inadequately  fertilized. 

Practically  all  of  these  soils  need  to  be 
fertilized  with  phosphorus.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  them  need  potash  in  addition  to 
phosphorus.  On  farms  where  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  legumes  (Continued  on  Page  14) 


Farmers  Now  Covered  by  Social  Security,  See  -Page  6 


Here’s  the  outstanding  value 

for  Barn  Feeding, . , 


G.L.F.  MILK 

,,,and  here’s  why 


T.D.N.,  PROTEIN  and  FAT 

You’ll  find  that  16%  Milk  Maker  provides 
enough  protein  to  keep  even  the  heavy  milkers 
at  peak  production  and  in  good  rig  right  through  the 
winter.  Its  high  feeding  value  and  a  guarantee  of  4% 
Fat  make  Milk  Maker  a  real  production  feed  when 
fed  with  fair  quality  roughage. 

MILL  MIXED  QUALITY 

Since  a  feed  is  only  as  good  as  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  it  contains,  G.L.F.  uses  only  the  best  avail¬ 
able  ingredients.  -These  ingredients  are  carefully 
mixed  by  modern  precision  machines  .  .  .  and  are 
checked  constantly  for  quality  so  that  every  bagful 
of  feed  measures  up  to  G.L.F.  standards.  It’s  treat¬ 
ment  like  this  that  makes  Milk  Maker  a  real  top- 
notcher  for  milk  production. 


3  OPEN  FORMULA 

You  can  see  the  Quality  is  there  with  Milk 
Maker  because  the  exact  formula  is  listed  right 
on  the  tag.  G.L.F.  introduced  the  open  formula  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  area  over  30  years  ago.  Today,  as  then,  it 
shows  a  farmer  just  what  he’s  getting  for  his  money. 


FIRST  CHOICE  OF  DAIRYMEN 

Over  IV2  million  bags  of  Milk  Maker  were 
sold  last  year — -and  more  dairymen  are  swing¬ 
ing  over  this  year — to  make  it  the  leading  cow  feed 
of  the  Northeast.  It’s  their  way  of  getting  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  widening  the  spread  between  costs  and 
the  price  of  milk. 


MAKER 


G.  L.  F. 

16%  MILK  MAKER 

$63.80 

per  ton  at  UTICA,  N.Y. 

cash,  bag  exchange  basis 

63.60 

SUSSEX,  N.J. 

63.00 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

65.40 

MASSENA,  N.  Y. 

65.00 

TUNKHANNOCK,  Pa. 

Prices  in  most  other  communities  will  vary 
between  these  figures  according  to  location 
and  transportation  costs. 

These  prices  are  for  the  week  of 
October  3. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

G.L.F.  MILK  MAKER 

More  Milk  and  a  Better  Cow  Left 
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I  WAS  very  much  impressed  in  your 
article  on  wide-row  corn  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  9  of  your  June  19  issue. 
We  have  followed  the  work  in  Iowa 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  so 
far  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
why  they  insist  on  planting  at  a  lesser 
plant  population  per  acre  in  the  wide 


rows. 

The  yield  is  obviously  the  result  of 
multiplying  the  average  ear  size  by 
the  number  of  plants  and  if  you  do  not 
have  the  number  of  plants  per  acre, 
you  have  no  opportunity  to  maintain 
yield.  Our  results  show  that  with  sixty- 
inch  rows,  at  a  good  fertility  level,  you 
can  maintain  yield  comparable  to  that 
produced  on  forty-inch  rows. 

Possibly  somewhat  more  comparable 
for  the  territory  which  you  serve  is  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Stringfield  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  His  yields  on  sixty-three 
inch  rows  have  shown  a  slight  deduc¬ 
tion  as  compared  to  forty-inch  rows, 
hut  yields  were  maintained  very  well. 

We  feel  that  in  your  territory,  where 
you  normally  have  good  distribution  of 
rainfall,  there  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  a  better  job  of  soil  con¬ 
servation,  to  increase  the  per  cent  of 
high  profit  crops  on  the  farm,  and  to 
continue  to  grow  profitable  yields  of 
corn. — R.  J.  Laible,  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
viser ,  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Co. 


—  A.  A.  — 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 


RECENTLY  a  family  discussion  took 
place  concerning  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  fluke  and  a  flounder.  My 
father-in-law  who  is  a  serious  ocean 
fisherman  and  who  for  many,  many 
years  took  Wednesday  to  go  fishing, 
tells  me  there  is  a  difference.  He  says 
that  one  has  an  eye  on  either  side  of 
the  body  and  the  other  has  two  eyes  on 
one  side.  I  decided  to  look  it  up  and 
frankly  I  am  just  as  confused  as  ever. 
The  references  run  like  this: 

1.  Flounder — Common  name  of  a 
very  large  family  of  flat  food  fishes 
inhabiting  the  sandy  bottoms  of  all 
seas  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
tropics. 

2.  Flounder — Any  of  the  species  of 
flat  fish. 

3.  Flounder — Name  often  used  for 
any  flat  fish. 

4.  Fluke — A  flat  fish  or  flounder. 

Up  to  now  I  would  be  led  to  believe 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct 
species  of  fish  known  as  flounder.  The 
name  is  used  to  apply  to  any  flat  fish. 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
fluke  and  that  a  fluke  may  be  a 
flounder.  Not  satisfied  with  my  find¬ 
ings  I  found  another  reference  that 
boiled  down  goes  like  this: 

Flounder:  Name  applied  to  any  flat 
fish.  Summer  type  rests  on  right  side, 
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Spot  and  I  are  scared.  Can  we 


sleep  with  you?' 


has  larger  mouth,  measures  15  to  20 
inches.  Winter  type  rests  on  left  side, 
measures  15  to  17  inches.  When  bom 
it  has  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
Soon  it  takes  on  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  the  flat  fish  and  one  eye 
moves  over  to  the  other  side.  The  fish 
then  swims  flat  and  the  body  changes 
color  on  the  underside. 

If  you  would  like  to  print  this  letter 
it  might  bring  some  interesting  an¬ 
swers  from  veteran  fishermen. — Louis 
R.  Savadge,  R.D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

—  a. a.  — 

CALF  RAISING  COSTS 

OW  THAT  you  have  Tom  Milliman 
and  “Doc”  Roberts  firing  at  each 
other  across  the  barnyard,  your  pub¬ 
lication  reaches  a  higher  note  in  being 
what  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  a  “trade 
paper”  for  us  farmers. 


Without  necessarily  taking  sides  in 
the  controversy  as  to  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  heifer  to  27  V2  months  of  age,  my 
own  experience  suggests  that  Tom 
Milliman’s  views  do  have  some  basis  in 
fact. 

Back  in  ’51  I  took  over  the  active 
operation  of  the  "home  farm”  after  it 
had  been  idle  for  a  handful  of  years. 
Out  of  my  spring  crop  of  calves  in 
1952  I  raised  four  heifers  and  a  bull. 
The  idea  was  that  I  wanted  some  good 
ones,  so  I  raised  them  accordingly. 
Their  chief  calfhood  food  was,  of 
course,  whole  milk,  pail  fed. 

It  may  stagger  “Doc”  Roberts  to 
learn  (and  I  anticipate  his  reaction) 
that  I  must  have  “overdood  it”  but  at 
one  time  for  a  period  of  from  4  to  6 
weeks  those  fine  little  devils  were 
working  themselves  around  thirty 


pounds  of  whole  milk  a  day  apiece  plus 
two  to  three  pounds  of  dry  cow  grain, 
and  along  with  that  a  noon  feed  of  20 
pounds  of  reconstituted  skim  milk.  I 
know  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  a  calf 
can  assimilate  50  pounds  of  liquid  food 
in  a  day,  nor  would  I  advise  anyone  to 
dump  that  much  food  in  front  of  a 
“critter”  right  off  the  bat,  but  these 
little  “girls”  seem  to  thrive  on  that 
sort  of  treatment. 

By  the  time  they  were  six  months 
old  they  had  cost  me  in  milk  alone 
from  $100  to  $126  apiece.  Now  what 
about  the  grain  cost,  the  hay  cost,  the 
stabling,  and  the  labor?  Granted  they 
can  be  raised  more  cheaply,  my  figures 
indicate  to  me,  at  least,  that  one  can 
sink  $343.00  into  a  27  y2  month-old 
heifer  and  not  have  enough  left  for  a 
plug  of  Old  Master  Scrap. — Joseph  P. 
Doboze,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MORE  ON  YOUR  FARM  TIRE  COSTS 


Get  all  the  facts  and  the  exchange  price  for  your  tire 
size  at  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 
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NO  OTHER  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  for  so  low 
a  price,  and  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved 
it  right  in  their  own  fields. 

You  get  deeper  soil  penetration  and  more  work  done 
because  the  deeper  curved  bars  take  a  bigger  bite 
and  big,  powerful  shoulders  add  extra  drawbar  pull 
in  any  soil  condition. 

You  get  longer  tire  life  because  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread”  has  more  tread  rubber  than  other  tires  in  its 
price  range.  It  saves  you  money  with  extra  hours  of 
service. 
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GET  MORE 
WINTER  TRACTION 
with 

firtston*  tires 

ON  YOUR  CAR 
AND  TRUCK 


The  Town  and  Country  is  the 
greatest  mud,  snow  or  ice  passen¬ 
ger  tire  ever  built.  A  quiet  high¬ 
way  tire  as  well  as  a  traction  tire. 

The  Super  All  Traction  truck 
tire  takes  hold  and  moves  the 
load  in  mud,  in  snow,  or  on  wet 
or  icy  roads. 
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Always  Buy  Tires  Built  By  Firestone,  Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyrieht  1954,  The  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 
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A  GREAT  FARM  REGION 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  documents  I  have  read  in  some  time 
is  entitled  “New  York  State  Agriculture,”  the 
annual  report  of  Commissioner  C.  C.  DuMond 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature. 

American  Agriculturist  has  often  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  in  New  York  State  and 
other  parts  of  the  Northeast  we  have  so  many 
big  cities  that  our  agriculture,  our  great  farm 
enterprise;  is  not  seen  or  appreciated  because  of 
the  skyscrapers.  A  brief  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
shows  that  New  York  is  one  of  the  leading  farm 
states  in  the  Union. 

Although  30th  in  size  among  the  48  states, 
New  York  ranks  second  only  to  Wisconsin  in 
milk  and  dairy  products;  second  in  vegetable 
production,  including  potatoes  and.  dry  beans; 
fourth  in  fruits;  and  sixth  in  poultry. 

The  State  stands  first  in  onions;  cabbage  for 
kraut,  buckwheat,  duck  raising,  and  snap  beans 
for  processing.  It  is  second  in  cabbage  and  green 
peas  for  market,  and  in  beets  and  spinach  for 
processing;  also  in  apples,  sour  cherries,  grapes, 
and  maple  products.  It  is  third  in  lima  beans, 
snap  beans,  carrots  and  cucumbers  for  fresh 
market. 

If  you  add  to  New  York  the  rest  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Land,  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  it  is 
easily  proved  that  this  Northeast  country  of  ours 
is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions  in  the 
world. 

And  from  long  years  of  personal  acquaintance 
I  can  add  that  our  people  here  cannot  be  beat 
either. 

YOU  WILL  WANT  THIS 

HE  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Produ¬ 
cers  Bargaining  Agency  has  just  published 
the  best  explanation  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Order  and  how  it  works  that  I  have  seen.  In 
language  easy,  to  understand,  the  pamphlet  ex¬ 
plains  exactly  what  is  included  in  the  different 
classes  of  milk  and  how  the  pool  price  to  farm¬ 
ers  is  made  up. 

Free  copy  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  card  to  the  Metropolitan  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

HOW  HO  YOU  MANAGE? 

M  ILLIONS  of  people  have  moved  out  of  the 
cities  to  live  in  the  country  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  their  jobs  in  the  nearby 
city. 

Many  of  these  city  dwellers  lately  turned 
rural  have  become  part-time  farmers,  or  at  least 
gardeners.  Some  have  small  poultry  enterprises, 
some  grow  berries  and  small  fruits,  a  majority 
have  freezers  which  they  keep  filled  with  the 
good  products  of  their  gardens.  All  of  them  are 
raising  their  children  under  the  fine  influences 
of  country  life. 

If  you  are  a  part-time  farmer,  whether  you 
have  been  on  your  present  place  a  long  or  short 
time,  what  do  you  do  to  make  part-time  farming 
pay?  Other  readers  would  like  to  know.  For  the 
best  letter  on  the  subject,  “How  We  Make  Part¬ 


time  Farming  Pay,”  American  Agriculturist 
will  pay  $5,  and  $1  for  each  of  the  other  letters 
that  we  are  able  to  print.  Give  us  your  actual 
experience  on  one  acre  or  a  hundred.  Tell  us 
what  you  use  for  power — a  horse,  a  garden 
tractor,  a  small  riding  tractor,  or  old  man  arm- 
strong  himself? 

Letters  should  be  in  our  office  not  later  than 
October  19,  addressed  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Department  PTF,  Savings  Bank  Building. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

START  THE  DAY  RIGHT 

rp  HIS  morning  at  our  farm  home  and  nearly 
every  morning  we  see  the  most  beautiful 
sunrises,  and  in  the  evenings  we  watch  gorgeous 
sunsets,  motion  pictures  in  the  sky  that  surpass 
anything  ever  created  by  man.  I  feel  sorry  for 
people  in  cities  who  never  see  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  changing  seasons.  I  feel  sorry  for 
people  who  don’t  get  up  early  enough  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  the  mornings. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  inspiration  there  is  the 
health  angle.  Too  many  non  farm  people  roll 
out  of  bed  so  late  that  they  have  no  time  to  get 
their  feet  properly  set  for  the  day,  nor  to  eat  a 
good  breakfast,  the  most  important  meal  of  the 
day.  For  that  extra  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  of  sleep  they  sacrifice  something  that 
means  much  to  their  health. 

EATING.  AT  THE  SECOND  TABLE 

W  HAT  a  long,  long  ways  we  have  come  fror  1 
the  time  when  every  farmer  raised  a  little 
of  nearly  everything  and  not  much  of  anything. 
This  is  the  day  of  specializing  in  both  business 
and  agriculture.  But  like  all  trends,  we  have 
swung  too  far  away  from  the  days  of  self  suffi¬ 
cient  farms.  * 

In  times  like  these,  especially  when  prices  of 
what  we  sell  are  too  low,  we  ought  to  get  more 
of  our  living  from  the  farm  and  garden.  I  am 
speaking  from  my  own  experience  when  I  say 
that  either  from  the  standpoint  of  price  or  better 
quality  food,  most  of  us  are  missing  a  bet  when 
we  don’t  raise  more  of  our  meat,  more  of  our 
vegetables,  and  use  more  milk. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  that  we  are  selling  our 
stuff  at  wholesale  and  buying  back  too  much  at 
retail.  Too  many  of  us  are  “eating  at  the  second 
table.” 

MARYLAND  FARMERS  FIGHT 
CONTROLS 

INE  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  farmers  are 
being  sued  by  the  U.  S.  Government  because 
they  insist  on  what  they  claim  are  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  “to  prevent  unwelcome  visitors 
from  trespassing  upon  our  land  to  ‘inspect’  our 
crops.  We  believe,”  say  these  farmers,  “that  we 
should  have  the  right  to  operate  our  farms  as 
free  and  independent  farmers,  and  to  produce 
our  crops  without  aid  from  or  supervision  by 
any  governmental  agency.  We  believe  that  we 
should  have  the  freedom  and  protection  that  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
intended  us  to  have  as  citizens  and  property 
owners.” 

The  controversy  results  because  of  the  refusal 


of  these  Carroll  County  farmers  to  permit  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  inspectors  to  mea¬ 
sure  their  wheat  acreage.  The  farmers  agreed 
that  the  land  in  dispute  would  not  be  disturbed, 
and  said  they  intended  to  let  grass  grow  there 
for  a  year  anyway.  The  wheat  crop  already  has 
been  harvested. 

This  case  is  an  example  of  what  we  have  said 
in  American  Agriculturist  dozens  of  times. 
“You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.”  If 
we  as  farmers  are  to  continue  to  demand  sub¬ 
sidies  or  price  supports,  then  in  order  to  prevent 
great  stores  of  products  piling  up  in  government 
storehouses,  the  government  has  no  alternative 
except  to  control  production.  The  control  of 
production  is  a  definite  loss  of  liberty. 

BETTER  SEED  THROUGH 
PLANT  BREEDING 

OTHER,  who  had  a  “green  thumb,”  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  had  just  about 
the  prettiest  lot  of  flowers  in  the  yard,  and  house 
plants  in  the  bay  window,  in  the  entire  farm 
neighborhood.  While  looking  at  our  own  flower 
garden  the  other  day  I  thought  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  grow  flowers  nowadays,  and  for 
that  matter  vegetables  or  crops,  than  it  was  in 
Mother’s  day. 

We  owe  more  than  we  realize  to  the  plant 
breeders,  who  have  worked  constantly  for  years 
to  give  us  seeds  that  will  produce  the  kind  of 
crops  that  we  want.  For  example,  this  year  the 
blossoms  on  our  long  rows  of  petunias  have 
completely  covered  the  ground  all  summer.  I 
know  that  in  color,  the  double  varieties,  and 
the  amount  of  blossom,  these  petunias  are  far 
better  and  prettier  than  any  we  had  a  few  years 
ago. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  to  corn,  too.  It 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  been  able 
to  grow  corn  for  grain  in  any  quantity  here  in 
the  Northeast.  Now,  with  all  of  the  hybrid  va¬ 
rieties  bred  for  early  maturity,  we  can  raise  just 
as  big  yields  of  corn  on  many  northeastern 
farms  as  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  America. 
Farmers  grow  from  four  to  six  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre  now  as  compared  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  when  I  was  young. 
The  increase  is  due  not  only  to  a  larger  use  of 
fertilizer  but  to  better  yielding  varieties. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

N  NORTHERN  New  England  dwell  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  people  of  French  descent 
who  on  the  whole  are  about  the  most  cheerful, 
happy  and  friendly  folks  I  have  ever  met.  A 
story  is  told  about  my  friend  Arthur  Deering, 
Dean  of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
when  he  was  a  county  agent  in  his  home  state. 

Arthur  was  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  farmers. 
He  told  them  some  of  the  facts  of  agronomy, 
and  mentioned  how  the  melting  glacier  had  left 
many  boulders  on  the  hillsides  of  Maine  as  it  re¬ 
treated  north  thousands  of  years  ago.  Noting  a 
peculiar  look  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  French 
farmers  when  he  had  finished  talking,  Arthur 
said  to  him: 

“What’s  the  matter,  Joe?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  it?”  • 

“Oh,”  said  Joe,  “I  see  heem  all  right.  But  eet 
mus’  have  been  wan  dam’  hot  day  whan  she  was 
go  by  my  farm!” 
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AA\s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  August  deliveries  of  milk  to  plants  approved  for  New  York  City 
were  1.5%  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  An  encouraging  fact  is  that 
fluid  milk  consumption  in  the  Metropolitan  area  was  up  over  August  last  year 
just  a  little  under  1%S  Sales  of  fluid  milk  to  other  markets  were  also  up,  so 
that  total  fluid  sales  for  August  were  more  than  1.6%  above  last  year. 

50  million  dollars  has  been  added  to  government  funds  to  increase  fluid  milk 
consumption  in  school  lunches.  During  the  past  year,  school  lunches  consumed 
-1  about  400  million  quarts  of  milk,  more  than  double  the  amount  used  in  1946-47, 
the  first  year  of  the  program. 

'  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  total  government  pur¬ 
chases  of  butter,  cheese  and  dry  skim  milk  continue  to  decline  in  August,  com¬ 
pared  to  July,  and  38%  below  August  1953. 


ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT:  Several  years  ago  a  commission 

headed  by  Herbert  Hoover  made 
numerous  recommendations  for  reorganizing  the  Federal  government.  More  of 
these  recommendations  were  put  into  effect  than  you  may  realize.  Now  another 
Hoover  Commission  (split  into  14  groups)  will  make  further  recommendations. 
Mr.  Hoover  wants  to  report  by  January  1st,  believing  it  essential,  if  legislation 
is  to  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

CHANGE  IN  "CROSS  COMPLIANCE”:  Due  to  wide-spread 

drought,  Secretary 

Benson  has  eliminated  the  provision  requiring  that  farmers  growing  acreage- 
controlled  crops  must  limit  total  production  of  cultivated  crops  on  acres  taken 
out  of  production.  With  one  exception,  farmers  can  get  support  on  all.  supported 
crops  if  they  observe  individual  acreage  allotments.  In  1955  farmers  must  not 
exceed  average  acreage  of  vegetables,  'potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  or  dry  beans 
grown  in  1952  and  1953.  If  acres  do  exceed  that  figure,  grower  is  not  eligible 
for  ANY  price  supports  in  1955. 

A  farmer  with  a  wheat  allotment  of  less  than  15  acres,  who  grows  more  than 
his  allotment  (up  to  15  acres)  cannot  get  wheat  price  supports,  but  is  eligible 
for  support  on  other  price  supported  crops. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  LOSSES:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1954,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  lost  $419,400,000  on  price  support  operations,  compared  to  $61,100,000  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  C.C.C.’s  investment  in  price  supported  commodities  rose 
to  $6  billion  during  the  year  compared  with  $3.4  billion  on  June  30,  1953. 

The  law  provides  “set-asides’-  of  some  price  supported  commodities,  and  the 
amount  set-aside  will  not  be  considered  in  figuring  price  support  levels.  The  first 
set-aside  is  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  1  million  bales  of  cotton.  However, 
these  amounts  will  be  included  in  figuring  national  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas.  They  also  hang  over  and  tend  to  depress  markets. 

(’HOPS;  September  estimate  put  U.  S.  WHEAT  yield  at  962,135,000  bu.; 
iMMiiH  August  estimate  987,537,000;  last  year  1,168,536,000  bu.  CORN, 
September  estimate  2,972,641,000  bu. ;  August  estimate  2,824,078,000  bu.;  last 
year  3,176,615,000.  • 

APPLES,  September  estimate  102,313,000  bu.;  Aug.  est.  101,521,000;  last  year 
105,802,000.  In  New  England  the  hurricanes  blew  off  between  two  and  three 
million  bushels  with  probably  two-thirds  being  salvaged.  In  a  few  orchards 
10%  of  the  trees  were  also  uprooted.  \ 

POTATOES,  September  estimate  345,515,000  bu.;  Aug.  est.  344,581,000  bu.; 
last  year  373,711,000  bu.  The  September  1  estimate  for  29  late  states  was  276,- 
700,000  bushels  which  was  5%  below  last  year.  However,  estimate  in  Eastern 
late  states  is  9.2  million  bu.  below  ’53,  and  down  slightly  from  Aug.  1  estimate. 

CABBAGE.  In  upstate  New  York,  September  estimate  for  domestic  cabbage 
is  75,400  tons;  33%  below  last  year.  Upstate  Danish  estimate  is  105,000  tons; 
29%  below  last  year.  Cabbage  contracted  for  kraut  in  upstate  New  York  this 
year  19,500  tons;  last  year  36,300  tons;  U.  S.  this  year  110,600  tons;  last  year 
129,150  tons.  New  York  State  ONION  estimate  this  year,  9,306,000  slacks  of  50 
lbs.;  last  year  10,440,000.  Total  U.  S.  late  summer  crop  this  year  32,071,000  bags; 
last  year  36,518,000.  —Hugh  Cosline 
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^SongV  the  Lazy  FarjnepjA 


I  HAVE,  like  all  big  business  men, 
some  labor  troubles  now  and  then. 

The  latest  crisis  was  the  kind  that 
makes  a  feller  lose  his  mind;  a  low- 
down,  sneaky  sort  of  deal  from  which 
there  ain’t  no  court  appeal.  I  saw  it 
coming,  helplessly,  it  was  no  ti’ick 
for  me  to  see  Mirandy  and  the  hired 
man  a-cooking  up  some  red-tinged 
plan.  For  days  they  whispered  secret¬ 
ly,  I  kpew  it  was  skullduggery  be¬ 
cause  whenever  I  appeared  the  two  of 
them  just  grinned  and  leered,  then 
finally  they  showed  their  hands  and 
jolted  me  with  their  demands. 

For  Pete  it  was  a  raise  in  pay  and 
no  more  hours  than  eight  per  day; 

Mirandy’s  wants  were  small,  she  said 
— a  brand-new  dresser  and  a  bed, 
complete  new  wardrobe  fit  for  fall  and 
carpeting  from  wall  to  wall.  “Prepos¬ 
terous!”  I  told  them  both,'  “I  won’t 
give  in,  upon  my  oath!”  And  so  for 
days  I  milked  the  cows,  I  gathered  eggs  and  fed  the  sows;  nobody  fixed  a 
thing  to  eat  ’til  I  admitted  I  was  beat.  So  now  I’m  busted  and  I’m  mad, 
but  actually.it  ain’t  too  bad,  it’s  comfitable  on  that  new  bed  and  once 
again  I  am  well-fed. 
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Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks — your  gasoline- powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  new  Tydol 
Ethyl.  Switch  to  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your 
horsepower. 


Check  Equipment  Before  Fall  Speed-up 

Speed  is  important  in  successful  harvesting,  so  don’t  let  broken 
down  machinery  slow  you  up.  Check  all  equipment  for  bugs  before 
the  fall  season.  Make  minor  repairs  now  before  major  headaches 
develop.  Be  sure  of  a  source  of  supply  for  needed  parts.  Fast 
action  on  replacement  may  be  vital  later  on. 


Sign  for  Top  Car  Performance 

New  VEEDOL  10-30  in  your  crankcase  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  motor  oil. 
New  VEEDOL  10-30  gives  you  Highest  Octane 
Performance  and  Greater  Gasoline  Mileage— 
up  to  40  more  miles  per  tankful  of  gasoline. 
That’s  because  New  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil 
reduces  oil  drag — reduces  octane-robbing  car¬ 
bon  deposits — keeps  your  engine  clean,  keeps 
it  young! 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves  oil 
— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel — by  reducing  power,  bio w-by.  3.  It  saves 
time — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills — by- resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements — by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses — save  money — with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 
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Power  Choring  Dual-Drive 


handles  cross-gutter  or 
multi-gutter  cleaning 


NOW,  even  if  your  barn  is  small  or 
L-shaped,  you  can  enjoy  all  the 
labor-saving,  time-saving  benefits  of 
Jamesway  Shuttle-Stroke  cleaning  — 
take  a  load  off  your  back;  handle  more 
cows  per  man,  easier. 

The  economical  Dual-Drive  operates 
up  to  160  ft.  of  gutter  bar  with  a  single 
power  unit.  Can  be  used  with  uneven 
widths  and  lengths  of  gutters.  Cleans 
without  gears,  chains  or  sprockets  in 
the  gutter.  Moves  the  load  either  to¬ 
ward  or  away  from  the  power  unit. 
Cleans  better.  Lasts  longer. 

See  this  new  Dual-Drive  and  other 
versatile  Shuttle-Stroke  cleaners  at 
your  Jamesway  dealer’s.  Let  him  show 
you  how  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Power  Choring  equipment,  plus 
stalls,  pens  and  windows,  can  modern¬ 
ize  your  barn  .  .  .  and  help  produce  the 
extra  income  you  need  to  maintain 
dairy  profits  today. 

* Price  based  on  a  60-fool  barn  with  two  gutters 


ONLY  JAMESWAY 
SHUTTLE  ACTION  GIVES 
ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 

•  LESS  COST  IN  GUTTER  WHERE 
CORROSION  AND  WEAR  ARE 
GREATEST  —  one  steel  bar, 
hinged  paddles  move  out  the 
load. 

•  LOW  MAINTENANCE  —  replace¬ 
ment  parts  on  ordinary  cleaners 
can  soon  equal  entire  cost  of  a 
Jamesway. 

•  WORKS  EQUALLY  WELL  WITH 
1,  2,  3  OR  MORE  GUTTERS. 

•  HANDLES  ONCE-A-DAY  CLEAN¬ 
ING,  EASILY  —  you  can  clean  by 
hand  in  event  of  power  failure. 

•  NATIONWIDE  DEALER  SERVICE 

—  parts,  service  always  close  at 
hand. 


Which  Jamesway  barn  cleaner  best  fits  your  needs? 


DIRECT  DELIVERY  —  Moves 
the  load  from  gutter  to 
spreader  with  a  single  power 
unit.  No  separate  elevator  or 
elevator  pit  is  needed. 


CROSS  CONVEYOR  —  dis¬ 
charges  manure  from  gutters 
to  side  of  barn.  Requires  no 
space-wasting  conveyor  mech¬ 
anism  in  barn. 


DROP-OFF  TYPE  —  drops 
manure  directly  from  convey¬ 
or  into  spreader.  Simple,  posi¬ 
tive,  trouble-free.  Low  cost. 
Gutter  units  do  entire  job. 


YOUR  JAMESWAY  DEALER 
IS  THE  MAN  TO  SEE! 


T  .  ,  .  S 
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L  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Po.  >| 

los  Angeles  63,  Calif.  .  J 


FIRST.  IN  POWER  CHORING 
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Mail  this  coupon  for  Free  barn  cleaner 
literature.  Address:  JAMES  MFG.  CO., 
Depf.AG-10S4,c/o  your  nearest  branch 
office. 


Name  . Route  . 

Town  . State  . ..... 

My  herd  totals  about  .  cows. 


Farmers  Now  Covered  By 


LAW  recently  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  puts  over  3  y2  million 
farm  owners  and  tenants  un¬ 
der  social  security.  Those  cov¬ 
ered  will  include  farm  operators  who 
make  a  net  profit  of  $400  or  more  a 
year,  also  hired  men  who  earn  as  much 
as  $100  cash  pay  in  one  year  on  one 
farm.  Many  questions  are  certain  to 
come  up,  the  answers  to  some  of  which 
are  not  yet  available  and  will  require 
new  rulings.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
are  giving  the  essential  facts  for  your 
guidance.  To  make  it  easier  for  you 
we  are  giving  the  information  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers. 


Is  it  necessary  to  get  a  social  se¬ 
curity  number  and,  if  so,  how  do  I 
get  it? 

If  you  have  ever  worked  on  a  job 
where  you  had  a  social  security  num¬ 
ber  you  do  not  need  another.  Once  ob¬ 
tained,  a  social  security  number  is 
yours  for  life.  If  you  do  not  have  one, 
write  to  the  district  office  nearest  you 
(see  list  of  addresses).  Your  hired  men 
will  also  need  social  security  numbers 
and  it  is  primarily  their  responsibility 
to  get  them.  However,  you  will  have  to 
deduct  from  their  wages  and  make  re¬ 
ports  on  them  so  if  they  don’t  get 
numbers  you  will  have  to  see  to  it  that 
each  employee  has  one. 

If  you  had  a  social  security  card 
but  have  lost  it  you  should  write  to 
the  nearest  district  office  and  ask  for 
a  blank  which  you  will  fill  out  with 
information  that  will  enable  the  office 
to  locate  and  report  to  you  your  old 
social  security  number. 

Is  social  security  for  farmers  com¬ 
pulsory  ? 

Yes.  The  law  does  not  give  a  farmer 
the  right  to  choose.  We  understand 
that  one  reason  was  the  fear  that  those 
who  didn’t  need  it  would  buy  it  and 
those  who  did  wouldn’t.  Anyway,  it  is 
compulsory. 

What  benefits  will  farmers  and  farm 
workers  get? 

Benefits  are  in  three  forms.  The  one 
that  may  be  the  most  important  to 
farmers  is  survivor’s  insurance.  If  the 
wage  earner  dies,  his  widow  and  child¬ 
ren  (if  he  has  them)  will  get  monthly 
checks.  Second,  there  are  death  pay¬ 
ments.  Third,  there  are  monthly  bene¬ 
fits  to  those  who  qualify  and  who  re¬ 
tire  at  the  age  of  65. 

How  much  will  benefits  be? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  schedule;  however,  here  are  a  few 
figures.  The  minimum  for  a  farmer  or 
hired  man  who  qualifies  will  be  $30  a 
month;  if  he  has  a  wife,  $45.  If  he  dies 
and  leaves  a  widow  or  child,  it  will  be 
$30  a  month;  if  he  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  child,  $45;  widow  and  two  children, 
$50.20. 

The  maximum  is  $108.50  for  a  person 
who  retires;  $162.80  if  married;  $81.40 
for  widow  or  child;  $162.80  for  widow 
and  a  child;  $200  for  widow  and  two 
children.  The  lump  sum  at  death  will 
range  from  $90  to  $255. 

What  will  it  cost? 

For  a  hired  man  the  tax  is  2%  up  to 
$4200  of  wages  and  is  withheld  from 
the  hired  man’s  pay  by  his  employer. 
His  employer  adds  another  2%  out  of 
his  own  pocket  and  sends  the  whole 
amount  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 


enue  where  he  pays  his  income  tax. 
Farmers  start  deducting  and  paying 
for  hired  help  January  1,  1955. 

For  the  farmer  himself,  the  tax  is 
3%  of  net  income  up  to  $4200  a  year 
which  he  pays  when  he  pays  his  in¬ 
come  tax.  The  farm  owner  will  not  pay 
when  he  makes  his  income  tax  next 
March.  He  will  begin  paying  on  his 
1955  income. 

How  soon  can  a  farmer  or  hired  man 
become  eligible? 

Generally  speaking,  it  takes  18 
months  of  work  to  become  eligible.  If 
you  have  worked  at  other  jobs  cov- 
»ered  by  social  security  and  have  had 
deductions,  it  will  be  added  to  your 
record. 

Can  I  earn  money  after  I  retire  with¬ 
out  losing  my  social  security  check? 

Beginning  January  1,  a  person  under 
72  years  old  who  qualifies  for  social 
security  can  earn  as  much  as  $1200  in 
any  year  and  still  receive  his  social 
security  payments.  After  he  is  72  he 
can  earn  any  amount  and  still  get  his 
checks. 

Suppose  I  am  over  65  now.  Can  I 
qualify? 

Yes,  if  you  are  over  65  and  still 
farming  or  still  working  on  a  farm, 
you  can  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  in  18  months. 

DISTRICT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK 

( Other  than  Neiv  York  City) 

ALBANY,  11  North  Pearl  Street 
AUBURN,  Post  Office  Building 
BINGHAMTON,  Room  307,  Post  Office  Building 
BUFFALO  2,  47  West  Huron  Street 
CORNING,  35  Bridge  Street 
ELMIRA,  338-40  East  Water  Street 
GENEVA,  96  Seneca  Street 
GLENS  FALLS,  Masonic  Building,  304  Glen 
Street 

GLOVERSVILLE,  52  South  Main  Street 
HEMPSTEAD,  21  Little  Main  Street 
JAMAICA  2,  89-09  Sutphin  Boulevard 
JAMESTOWN,  312  Hotel  Jamestown  Building, 
106  West  Third  Street 
KINGSTON,  Post  Office  Building 
.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  Chatham  Phenix 
Building,  29-28  Forty-First  Avenue 
NEWBURG,  Tompkins  Building,  73  Second 
Street 

NEW  ROCHELLE.  Room  820,  271  North  Avc. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  Room  408,  United  Office 
Building,  220-222  First  Street 
OGDENSBURG,  Post  Office  Building 
OLEAN,  139  North  First  Street 
OSWEGO,  Post  Office  Building 
PATCHOGUE,  14-22  South  Ocean  Avenue 
PUATTSBURG,  13  City  Hall  Place 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  13  Washington  Street 
ROCHESTER  4,  612  Granite  Building,  130  East 
Main  Street 

SCHENECTADY  5,  133  Wall  Street 
STATEN  ISLAND.  St.  George  Office  Building, 
25  Hyatt,  St.  George 
SYRACUSE  2,  1015  Chimes  Building 
TROY,  410  Fulton  Street 
UTU3A  1,  Post  Office  Building 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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"The  dentist  will  see  you  in  a  minute. 
In  the  meantime,  amuse  yourself 
with  a  magazine." 
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What? 

How? 

Why? 


growing  in  a  thrifty  condition  but  to 
discourage  late  growth  by  avoiding 
late  fertilization  and  by  growing  cover 
crops  where  the  orchard  is  cultivated. 

I  heard  about  built-up  litter  for  poul¬ 
try  houses.  As  I  understand  it,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  in  a  large  amount  of 
litter.  Is  that  correct? 


As  a  farm  owner  and  operator  I  am 
planning  short-cuts  for  next  year.  I  have 
in  mind  an  experiment  whereby  I  can 
plow  and  seed  a  small  early  garden  with 
hardy  vegetables  just  before  the  ground 
freezes  in  the  fall. 

I  am  wondering  just  what  seeds  are 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  north 
Jersey,  and  would  it  be  necessary  to 
mulch  the  garden  with  manure  or  old 
hay? 

I  have  never  seen  any  experimental 
evidence  on  this  subject  for  any  of  the 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
of  good,  practical  gardeners  in  New 
York  state  who  make  a  regular  prac¬ 
tice  of  sowing  a  number  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  that  are  normally  started  very 
early,  in  other  words,  the  ones  we  call 
hardy;  just  as  late  as  possible  before 
the  ground  freezes. 

The  vegetables  that  I  have  known  be¬ 
ing  seeded  this  way  in  the  fall  for 
spring  growth  include  beets,  carrots, 
chard,  lettuce,  onion  sets  and  also 
onion  seed,  parsley,  radishes,  peas, 
spinach,  and  kohlrabi.  The  gardeners 
who  have  followed  this  practice  have 
told  me  that  they  did  not  always  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  their  chances  for  success 
were  great  enough  so  that  they  con¬ 
sider  it  a  worth  while  try. 

I  do  not  have  any  notes  or  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  value  of  a  mulch  over 
these  seedings,  but  the  idea  seems  very 
desirable  to  me.  I  would  suggest  furth¬ 
er  that  you  might  carry  the  mulching 
idea  into  the  season  of  the  later  crops 
as  a  means  of  saving  time  and  labor, 
and  in  weed  control  operations.  Old  hay 
is  good  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
frequently  being  old  enough  so  that  a 
good  crop  of  grass  starts  from  the 
seed.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  try,  if  you 
have  them  available,  either  sawdust, 
wood  shavings,  or  wood  chips.  They 
have  a  real  advantage  in  being  free 
from  weed  seeds  and  very  easy  and 
quick  to  apply. — C.  B.  Raymond. 

\ 

Why  is  it  that  some  trees,  for  example, 
peaches,  will  be  injured  during  the  win¬ 
ter  when  others  near  by  seem  to  escape? 

One  reason,  at  least,  concerns  the 
growth  of  the  peaches  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  summer.  The  trees  most  likely  to 
be  more  seriously  injured  are  those  that 
lack  thrift  and  those  that  have  made  a 
very  heavy  growth  cohtinuing  late  into 
summer. 

Therefore,  it  follows  that  manage¬ 
ment  has  an  effect  on  winter  killing 
and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  trees 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Using  Your  Head 

No.  8  of  a  Series 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  in  this 
series  involves  “head  work.”  But  right 
now  we  are  talking  about  the  overall 
organization  of  a  farm  business  into  a 
paying  unit. 

It  is  possible  to  do  an  excellent  job 
°n  one  part  of  the  farm  business  and 
tail  badly  in  one  or  more  other  angles. 
For  example,  one  man  may  grow  good 
crops  and  feed  them  to  poor  animals. 
Another  may  spend  more  time  on 
maintaining  equipment  than  in  using 
it. 

These  days  it  is  important  to  watch 
all  angles  of  the  business.  The  man  who 
seems  to  take  life  easy  but  who  plans 
Ms  program  may  show  more  profit 
than  his  neighbor  who  works  14  hours 
a  day  but  who  is  too  tired  to  think. 


'Not  exactly.  The  time  to  start  a 
built-up  litter  is  very  early  in  the  fall. 
There  really  is  some  bacterial  action 
which  takes  place  in  the  litter.  This 
generates  heat  and  dries  it  out  so  that 
it  gives  a  greater  insulating  value. 
Also,  if  you  are  using  straw,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  this  broken  up  which 
the  hens  do  when  they  work  it  over 
for  several  weeks. 


Does  it  make  any  difference  to  animals 
whether  feed  is  ground  fine  or  coarse? 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
professors  report  that  the  grinding  of 
feed  for  livestock  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  there  is  never  any  need 
to  grind  it  very  fine.  Careful  tests 
showed  that  fine  grinding  of  feed  did 
not  improve  digestibility  or  palatability. 

However,  they  recommended  grind¬ 
ing  corn  and  small  grains  for  dairy 
cows  and  fattening  steers.  Pigs  may 
be  fed  whole  corn  but  should  have 
small  grains  ground. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Farmers  Now  Covered 
By  Social  Security 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

WATERTOWN,  Room  409,  Federal  Building 
YONKERS,  20  South  Broadway 

NEW  JERSEY 

ASBURY  PARK,  Charms  Building,  601  Bangs 
Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  Old  Post  Office  Building, 
Pacific  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues 
BRIDGETON,  139  East  Commerce  Street 
CAMDEN  1,  Room  408,  Post  Office  Building 
ELIZABETH  4,  Albender  Building,  1143-45  East 
Jersey  Street 

HACKENSACK,  389  Main  Street 
JERSEY  CITY  6,  840  Bergen  Avenue 
NEWARK  2,  1016  Broad  Street 
PASSAIC,  Post  Office  Building 
PATERSON  1,  245  Market  Street 
PERTH  AMBOY,  Perth  Amboy  National  Bank 
Building,  313  State  Street 
TRENTON  9,  Post  Office  Building,  402  East 
State  Street 

CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT  9,  Jayson  Building,  205  Middle 
Street 

HARTFORD  6,  490  Capitol  Avenue 
MERIDEN,  103  Colony  Street 
NEW  BRITAIN,  55  West  Main  Street 
NEW  HAVEN  10,  1044  Chapel  Street 
NEW  LONDON,  Post  Office  Building 
STAMFORD,  300  Main  Street 
TORRINGTON,  44  Water  Street 
WATERBURY  18,  108  Bank  Street 
WILLIMANTIC,  824  Main  Street 

MAINE 

AUGUSTA,  Room  108,  Post  Office  and  Court 
House  Building,  295  Water  Street 
BANGOR,  96  Harlow  Street 
LEWISTON,  Fogg  Block  Building,  125  Main 
Street 

PORTLAND  6,  P.O.  Box  70,  Old  Post  Office 
Building,  79  Exchange  Street 
PRESQUE  ISLE,  555  Main  Street 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ATTLEBORO,  Room  219  Bates  Building,  7 
North  Main  Street 
BOSTON  10,  161  Devonshire  Street 
BROCKTON  1,  196  Main  Street 
CAMBRIDGE  38,  2  Trowbridge  Street 
CHELSEA  50,  311  Broadway 
FALL  RIVER,  142  Second  Street 
FITCHBURG,  745  Main  Street 
HAVERHILL,  Post  Office  Building- 
HOLYOKE,  45  Suffolk  Street 
LAWRENCE,  Room  403,  Cregg  Building,  46 
Amesbury  Street 
LOWELL,  10  Kearney  Square 
LYNN  1,  56  Andrew  Street 
MALDEN  48,  6  Pleasant  Street 
NEW  BEDFORD,  757  Pleasant  Street 
NORWOOD,  Post  Office  Building 
PITTSFIELD,  184  North  Street 
QUINCY  69,  1147  Hancock  Street 
ROXBURY  19,  90  Warren  Street 
SALEM,  254  Essex  Street 
SPRINGFIELD  3,  Post  Office  Building 
WALTHAM  54,  680  Main  Street 
WORCESTER,  34  Mechanic  Street 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CONCORD,  18  School  Street 
LITTLETON,  Post  Office  Building 
MANCHESTER,  839  Elm  Street 
NASHUA,  12  Pearson  Avenue 
PORTSMOUTH,  Post  Office  Building  and  Cus¬ 
toms  House 


RHODE  ISLAND 
PAWTUCKET.  228  Main  Street 
PROVIDENCE  3.  307  Post  Office  Annex 
WOONSOCKET,  194  Main  Street 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  Rooms  402-403,  109  South 

Winooski  Avenue 
MONTPELIER,  112  Main  Street 
RUTLAND,  Post  Office  Building,  151  West 
Street 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


prevent  winter  rust.. .costly  repairs 


Protect  your  machinery— and  your  machinery  investment! 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  giving  your  equipment  all¬ 
winter  protection  with  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  .  .  .  for 
longer  machinery  life  and  bigger  profits. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied  with  a 
rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators,  discs  and  other  im¬ 
plements.  This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust  and  adds 
years  of  usefulness  to  your  valuable  farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST-  BAN  623  resists  rust  formation  on  inside  of 
idle  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines.  Rust-Ban  623  gives  a  dependa¬ 
ble,  all-winter  protective  coating  to  cylinders,  pistons  and  other 
inner  precision  parts.  Easy  to  apply  when  directions  are  followed. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  623  al  so  prevents  the  rusting  of 
chains,  gears,  cutter  bars,  etc.  of  implements  stored  under  cover. 

YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  has  a  complete 
line  of  dependable  Esso  Rust-Ban  and  other  Farm  Products  — 
Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H,  Esso  Tractor  Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline, 
Esso  Gasoline  —  to  help  you  get  performance-plus  from  your 
tractor,  truck  and  other  machinery. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 
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A  toast,  in  milk,  to  Queen  of  the  State  Fair 
Winifred  Koegel  of  Bridgeport,  by,  from 
left:  State  Fair  Director  Harold  L.  Creol, 
Asst.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Earl  C, 
Foster,  Commissioner  C.  Chester  DuMond, 
and  Irving  W.  Ingalls,  vice  president  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


Came  to 
Drink 

Milk 


.  .  .  and  toast 

a  Queen  .  •  . 


Mrs.  Irving  Ingalls,  right,  hands  Mrs.  Jim 
Hall,  Editor,  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  a  cheese  favor  like  the 
other  guests  took  home.  Below:  "Dairy 
Maid"  Roberta  Faxstein,  Syracuse  University 
Senior,  had  no  trouble  getting  milk  "cus¬ 
tomers."  From  left,  Stephen  P.  Reamer, 
Harold  Creal,  Robert  B.  Crowell,  S.  A.  Clem¬ 
ons  and  Irv  Ingalls.  Messrs.  Reamer,  Crowell 
and  Clemons  represent  the  Massey-Harris  Co. 


TAKE  a  look  at  what  people  in  these  pictures  are  hold¬ 
ing  in  their  hands.  Cheese  or  milk.  That’s  all  that  was 
served  at  the  salute  to  the  Dairy  Industry  reception 
sponsored  by  your  farm  paper  during  New  York  State  Fair 
week. 

Everybody  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  take  an  hour  or 
two  out  of  the  busy  week  to  visit  with  others  interested  in 
agriculture.  The  lively  party  was  hardly  10  minutes  old  be¬ 
fore  someone  christened  it  a  “cowtail  party”  and  said  he 
would  like  to  see  more  of  them.  Grilled  cheese  puffs  took 
the  place  of  the  usual  salty  cocktail  party  appetizers  and 
at  three  “bars”  the  guests  had  their  choice  of  plain  or 
chocolate  milk  or  rich  milkshakes.  Others  sampled  milk 
with  molasses  or  with  the  new  instant  mix  chocolate.  As 
one  guest  left  he  said,  “This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  been 
at  a  cocktail  party  where  even  after  two  hours  people  were 
still  talking  sense.”  Favors  were  cowbells  and  New  York 
Statfe  cheese. 

It  proves  again  that  folks  like  milk  and  will  drink  it  if 
you  make  it  available.  Try  a  “cowtail  party”  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Among  the  235  guests  were  State  and  State  Fair  officials, 
dairy  leaders,  Extension  Service  folks,  exhibitors  at  the 
Fair  and  others  who  helped  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Salute  to  the  Dairy  Industry.  — a. A.  Photos  by  Jim  Hail 


Here  are  a  couple  of  fellows  who  have  a  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  milk:  George  L.  Babson  of  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  manufacturers  of  Surge  Milker;  and  J.  R.  Tidd, 
Buffalo,  Branch  Manager  of  International  Harvester  Co. 
Below:  Milk  shakes  were  popular  at  this  "bar." 
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*  RetltC  means 
being  able  to  do 
the  things  you’ve 
wanted  to  do 


People  with  moderate  incomes  — 
farmers,  small  business  men,  sal¬ 
aried  workers  —  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  things  they’ve  always 
wanted  to  do  when  it’s  time  for 
them  to  retire.  It’s  usually  simply 
a  matter  of  money. 

You  can  have  that  money  —  if 
you  start  saving  now  —  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Retire¬ 
ment  Income  Plan  which  also 
gives  your  family  income  protec¬ 
tion  while  they  are  growing  up. 
The  plan  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  men  with  moderate 
incomes. 

mu  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details  a  % 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  . 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  | 

Name . * . Age....  | 

St.  or  RD . . . . 


NOW  YOU  BOTH 
CAN  CUT  (  rrijSH’. 
TIMBER  and  BRUS 


LOMBARD 

CHAIN  SAW 


4 

^  A  SAW  FOR  YOUR 

$  every  farm 

s  CUTTING  NEED! 

5  THREE  FAMOUS 
=  MODELS  TO 
=  CHOOSE  FROM. 


bruin-cut 

ATTACHMENT 


QUICKLY  CLEARS 
LAND  -  CUTS  TREES 
UP  TO  8"  DIAMETER 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

„0N  THIS  DOUBLE-DUTY  WONDER 
—  —  —  —  —  - 

I  LOMBARp,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 

I  Nome _ 


Addres$_ 


I  Ci.y, 


.Stale . 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

*TTUll  224  Main  Street 
Ashland,  Mass. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
pool  conditions,  fungus 
"sections.  Easy  to  apply 
PPJ'Tit  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
~~U  -00  at  your  dealer’s, 
r  by  mail  postpaid. 

’’•".Naylor Co.. Morris u  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


pfiJjVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

rrices  6xg  @  $3  84.  7x9  @  $5  04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68 

wr  te  for  Sample;  and  Stock  Sizes. 

,TU,-  Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

«  HaSPP  tENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877; 
HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


VENTILATING  A 
POTATO  STORAGE 

IN  the  July  issue  of  Farm  Research, 
published  by  the  Geneva,  New  York, 
Experiment  Station,  Professors  Boyd 
and  Layer  tell  of  a  new  development  in 
potato  storage  ventilation.  They  point 
out  that  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  do  not  produce 
enough  potatoes  to  supply  their  own 
population  but  in  spite  of  this,  potatoes 
are  shipped  out  of  the  area  in  the  fall 
because  growers  lack  sufficient  storage. 
Not  only  that,  they  sometimes  have  an 
over-supply  on  the  market  which,  of 
course,  tends  to  suppress  prices.  As  a 
result,  the  experiment  stations  in  three 
states,  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  started  to 
study  the  problem  in  1949.  « 

Previous  to  that  time  it  has  been 
found  that  potatoes  could  be  kept 
sprout-free  for  three  to  four  months 
after  maturity  when  held  at  50 °F. 
However,  if  potatoes  are  to  be  success¬ 
fully  stored  for  six  to  nine  months, 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  40°  F. 
and  relative  humidity  at  85  to  90  per 
cent.  In  warm  areas  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  get  these  temperatures 
with  what’s  commonly  called  “gravity 
ventilation”  where  storages  are  insul¬ 
ated  and  opened  at  night  and  closed  in 
the  day-time. 

A  system  has  been  devised  called 
“automatic  ventilation”  where  electric 
fans  are  used  so  that  the  outside  air 
and  storage  air  are  mixed  at  proper 
temperatures  to  prevent  freezing.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  these  areas  potatoes 
can  be  stored  from  September  until 
April  and  possibly  later  by  the  new 
procedure. 

As  potato  growers,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  development  we  suggest 
that  you  write  to  Professor  L.  L.  Boyd, 
Dept,  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

FALL  PASTURING  OR 
CUTTING  MEADOWS 

IF  YOUR  new  red  clover  seeding  pokes 
its  head  above  the  grain  stubble,  you 
can  pasture  it  in  late  August.  If  it 
is  big  enough,  take  off  a  crop  of  hay. 
That’s  the  advice  of  two  University  of 
Wisconsin  agronomists  who  have  run 
four  years  of  field  trials  on  various 
methods  of  managing  red  clover. 

J.  H.  Torrie  and  E.  W.  Hanson  cut 
some  plots  in  late  August,  some  in 
September,  some  in  October,  and  some 
not  at  all. 

They  found  that  cutting  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  never  reduced  yields  during  the 
four  years  of  testing.  But  plots  cut 
after  the  middle  of  September  practi¬ 
cally  always  produced  less  hay  the  next 
year.  One  year  there  was  a  two  ton 
difference  in  favor  of  the  plots  cut  the 
previous  August. 

Cutting  new  seeding  in  late  August 
even  gave  better  results  than  not  cut¬ 
ting  at  all.  One  year  the  early  cut 
plots  yielded  roughly  two  and  one  half 
times  as  much  as  the  uncut  plots.  In 
the  other  three  years,  yields  from  un¬ 
cut  plots  were  about  the  same  as 
yields  from  plots  cut  in  late  August. 

The  researchers  say  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  not  to  pasture  too  late 
in  the  fall.  They  pick  Labor  Day  as 
the  deadline.  If  there  is  good  growing- 
weather  in  September  and  October, 
clover  pastured  in  August  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  back  and  yield  more  the 
next  year  than  uncut  plots.  If  the 
weather  isn’t  good,  the  next  year’s 
yield  will  probably  be  about  the  same 
as  from  uncut  plots.  But  red  clover 
harvested  after  the  first  of  September 
goes  into  the  winter  in  weakened  con¬ 
dition,  no  matter  how  favorable  the 
weather  has  been,  and  second  year 
yields  are  bound  to  suffer. 

The  researchers  warn  not  to  pasture 
new  seeding  in  extremely  wet  weather. 
And  they  say,  don’t  let  cows  eat  the 
clover  down  closer  than  three  inches. 
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The  same  men  who  originally  built 

4 

your  Ford  set  the  specifications  for 
Genuine  Ford  Parts.  This  means  that 
Genuine  Ford  Parts  are  made  right  for 
your  Ford,  to  fit  right  to  last  longer. 

The  way  to  keep  your  Ford  running  like  new, 
even  though  replacement  parts  are  called  for,  is  to 
always  get  new  parts  that  you  know  are  made 
especially  for  Fords.  This  means  Genuine  Ford  Parts. 

Every  Genuine  Ford  Part  is  made  to  exact  Ford 
specifications,  and  put  through  gruelling  tests  by 
Ford  engineers,  both  in  laboratories  and  test  tracks, 
before  they’re  approved  for  manufacture.  That’s 
why  we  say: 

WHEREVER  YOU  GO,  INSIST  ON 
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Pasture  with  Pride! 


You  Can  Turn  Out  Beautiful  Fall  and  Winter  Calves 
without  Extra  Cost,  Work,  or  Risk! 


®T.M.  for  Hydrolyzed  Whey 


Raise  your  calves  on  Kaff-A 
this  fall  and  winter.  You’ll 
be  proud  of  the  big-framed, 
deep-barreled,  sleek-coated 
calves  you  pasture  next  spring! 
Calf  raising  is  safer,  easier,  and 
more  profitable  when  you  use  the 
miracle  “Young  Life”  ingredient, 
Hidrolex  in  Kaff-A  Milk 
Replacer. 

Hidrolex  is  “pre-digested” 
milk  sugar  for  the  calf’s  delicate 
digestive  system.  No  other  nurs¬ 
ing  formula  (not  even  whole 
milk)  supplies  energy  so  rapidly. 
Make  fall  calf  raising  safer  with 

CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

Address:  1299  Harrisburg  Ave.,  Dept.  AA. 
Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions, 
Sparx  and  KafF-A.  ©1954 


the  energy  of  Hidrolex  plus  the 
balanced  nutrition  of  other  milk 
products  and  the  protection  of 
vitamins  and  antibiotic  in  Kaff-A. 

Write  for  Kaff-A  calf  raising  plan  or  get 
handy  25  and  50  lb.  containers  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  from  your  feed  dealer 
or  milk  dealer. 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 


Post  YOUR  Farm 

and  have  the  law  on  your  side. 
You  can  always  permit  the  de¬ 
sirable  sportsmen  to  hunt. 

Our  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
are  printed  on  heavy  fabric 
(12”xl2”)  that  will  withstand 
wind  and  weather. 


Without  Name 
and  Address 

With  Name 
and  Address 
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$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.b0 

500 

50.00 

56  00 
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Many  Records  Set  at  1954 
New  York  State  Fair 

By  JIM  HALL 


IECORDS  tumbled  all  over  the 
place  during  the  1954  New 
York  State  Pair  at  Syracuse. 
Attendance  climbed  to  the  450,- 
level  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  fair  as  folks  flocked  in 
from  all  over  the  Northeast  to  look  at 
what  has  become  the  show-window  of 
the  Empire  State. 


000 


Under  the  leadership  of  Harold 
(Cap)  Creal,  State  Fair  Director,  offi¬ 
cials  have  expanded  facilities  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  Exposition 
but  even  some  of  these,  including  the 
200-cow  addition  to  the  dairy  cow  barn 
and  the  tremendous  new  parking  lot 
were  filled  to  capacity.  There  was  more 
of  everything  including  prize  award 
money  and  the  number  of  exhibitors. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  theme 
this  year  was  a  “Salute  to  the  Dairy 
Industry.”  With  it,  it  was  proved  once 
again  that  people  will  drink  milk  when 
it  is  available.  Milk  vending  machines 
were  in  most  buildings  and  visitors 
consumed  one-third  more  milk  than 
they  did  at  the  Fair  last  year.  ( See  the 
Milk  Party  pictures  on  page  8). 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  animals  named 
champions  in  the  biggest  cattle  show: 
(All  addresses  are  New  York  except 
where  otherwise  indicated.) 


Cattle 

AYRSHIRES 

Bulls:  Grand  and  senior  champion — 
Sunnydale  Military  Boy — Clifford  Cook, 
Burke.  Junior  and  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion — Clover  Crest  Lucifer — Clover  Crest 
Farm,  Ellenburg  Depot. 

Females:  Grand  and  senior  champ  — 
Clovercrest  Martha  Belle  —  Marshall  F. 
Cheesman,  Clovercrest  Farm,  Ellenburg 
Depot.  Res.  Champ — Happy  Haven  Brown 
Linda  —  Porterdale  Farm,  G.  C.  Porter, 
Watertown.  Jr.  champ — Lively  Janice — 
— Strathglass  Farm,  G.  H.  Bowling,  Port 
Chester. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Bulls:  Grand  and  senior  champ— Hy- 
crest  Butler— Hycrest  Farms,  Leominster, 
Mass.  Res.  Grand  and  Junior  champ — 
King  Laird’s  Samson — H.  L.  and  L.  G. 
Boyd,  Locke. 

Females:  Grand  and  senior  champ  — 
Cornell  Warrior  Revel — Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca.  Res.  Gr.— Cornell  Warrior 
Katalena — Cornell  Univ.  Jr.  champ  — 
Greenlea’s  Patsy — Gordon  L.  Peek,  El- 
nora. 

Canton  Herds:  First,  Central  Canton, 
Guilford;  second,  Northwestern  Canton. 

GUERNSEY 

Bulls:  Grand  and  senior  champ — Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  LeRenown  - —  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland.  Res.  Gr.  champ— Han¬ 
over  Hill  Gallant — Henry  Christal,  York- 
town  Heights.  Jr.  champ  —  McDonald 
Farms  Jolly  Tony — McDonald  Farms. 

Females:  McDonald  Farms  again  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  female  Guernsey 
championships  with  their  Ideal  Nova 
winning  Grand  and  senior  ribbons:  Le- 


Olga,  reserve  grand :  and  Pre  Septima, 
junior. 

District  Herds:  1 — Finger  Lakes  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  Ass’n.,  Cortland;  2 — Wayne 
CQunty  Guernsey  Club,  Ontario. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 

Bulls:  Grand  and  senior  champ — Wait 
Farms  All-Var  Laddie — Wait  Farms,  Au- 
burn.  Res.  champ — Pabst  Walker  Re- 
bright — Alson  D.  Weller  and  Son,  Low- 
ville.  Jr.  champ — Bly  Farm  Chieftain 
Abegwait — Maurice  Bly,  Jamestown. 

Females:  Grand  and  senior  champ  - 
Woosterdale  Cavalier  Maggie — Charlotte 
Titus,  Camillus.  Res.  Gr.  champ — P.P.F. 
Betty  Burke  —  Freebaer  Farms,  Fort 
Plain.  Jr.  champ — Bey  Chieftain  Crusader 
Darleen — Maurice  Bly,  Jamestown. 

JERSEY 

Bulls:  Grand  and  senior  champ — Chiefs 
Son  of  Etta — Ideal  Farms,  Vestal.  Res. 
Gr.  champ  —  Farmer  Brown  —  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Jr.  champ  — 
Sadie’s  Mistletoe  Beacon — Harmony  Jer¬ 
sey  Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Females:  Grand  and  senior  champ  — 
Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid.  Res.  Gr, 
champ — Wallace  Platt  Neilson,  Chatham. 
Jr.  champ — Harmony  Beacon  Gloria- 
Harmony  Jersey  Farm. 

District  Herds:  1 — Capital  District  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  New  Lebanon;  2— Central 
N.  Y.  Jersey  Dist.  Club,  Syracuse. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bulls:  Grand  and  junior  champ — Last 
Chance  Ariad — Last  Chance  Ranch — Lake 
Placid.  Res.  Gr.  and  Sr.  Champ — Hillview 
Rosaceous  2nd — Grassy  Lane  Farm,  Caze- 
novia. 

Females:  Grand  and  senior  champ  — 
Mimosa  Grassy  Lane  Princess  —  Grassy 
Lane  Farm,  O.  M.  Edwards,  Cazenovia. 
Res.  Gr.  champ — Mark  Cliff  Lad’s  Nug- 
gett  II  —  Grassy  Lane  Farm.  Jr.  champ— 
Last  Chance  Kid  —  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
Allen  Drake,  Lake  Placid. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Bulls:  Grand  and  junior  champ — Eileen 
Mere  Corneller  7 — Cornell  University.  Res. 
Gr.  and  Res.  Jr.  champ  —  Rally  Black 
Prince  23  —  Rally  Farms,  Frederick  H. 
Bontecou,  Millbrook.  Sr.  champ  —  Rally 
Black  Prince  17 — Rally  Farms. 

Females :  Grand  and  senior  champ  — 
Runnymede  Queen  Mother  693  —  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook.  Res.  Gr.  and  Jr.  champ 
— Rally  Queen  Mother  22— Rally  Farms. 
Res.  Sr.  Champ — Rally  Blackcap  53 — R. 
&  S.  Stock  Farm,  Huntington.  Res.  Jr. 
Champ — Bent  Lee  Blackcap  Lass  9 — Bent 
Lee  Farms — Brant  Lake. 

Steers 

Champion  —  Cornell’s  Frances — Cornell 
University.  Gr.  Champ  steer  was  a  Here¬ 
ford  owned  by  Terry  Weston.  Res.  Gr. 
Champ  steer  was  an  Angus  owned  by 
Cornell  University. 

HEREFORDS 

Bulls:  Grand  champ — H.  C.  Zato  Larry 
25 — Meadow  Hill  Farm,  Ronald  Aldrich, 
Saxton  River,  Vt.  Res.  champ  —  Larry 
Mixer  110 — Farway  Farm,  D.  A.  Leach, 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

Females:  Gr.  champ  —  F.  M.  Mission 
Miss  56  —  Emerald  Bar  S  Ranch,  Bob 
Sears,  Campobello,  S’.  C.  Res.  champ  — 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


TASTY  GIANT 

Miss  Mary  Eileen  Costa, 
Nicholville,  Dairy  Queen 
at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  and  Russell  Fox,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the 
Milk  Dealers  Association 
of  New  York  State,  admire 
giant  two  and  one  half  ton 
cheese  at  the  1954  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse. 


Big  Cheese 
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E.B.S.  Home  Builder  7th— Emerald  Bar  S 
Ranch. 

Steer:  Champion  —  Hellsapoppin  —  Terry 
Weston,  Williamson.  Mr.  Weston’s  Here¬ 
ford  also  won  the  Grand  champion  steer 
award  over  a  Cornell  Angus. 

Horses 

Percheron:v  Grand  champion  stallion 
and  grand  champion  mare — Fred  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Son,  S’pencerport. 

Belgian :  Gr.  champ  stallion — George  De- 
Land — Seneca  Castle.  Gr.  Champ  mare — 
Ashton  O’Brien — Canton. 

Horse  Pulling:  Light  Class  3000  lb.  team 
—Milton  Hibbard  —  Greene  —  pulled  load 
equivalent  to  17-4/5  tons  at  a  qualified 
distance  of  27’  6”.  Middle  class— 3400  lb. 
team — Claude  Lunn  and  Louie  Waters  — 
Whitesville — pulled  19%  tons.  Heavy  class 

_  Sulliyan  Brothers  —  Utica.  Free-for-all 

class — Grant  Gordner — Millville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Swine 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 

Boars:  Senior  and  junior  reserve  grand 
champ — Marion  Tyler — South  Byron.  Gr. 
and  Jr.  champ — S.  J.  Shelmidine  and 
Sons — Lorraine. 

Sows:  Grand  and  junior  champ— C.  J. 
Shelmidine  and  Sons.  Sr.,  Res.  Sr.,  Res. 
Jr.  and  Res.  Gr.  champ — Marion  B.  Tyler. 

YORKSHIRE 

Boars:  Senior  and  grand  champion  — 
Emerald  Acres— King  Ferry,  Res.  Sr.,  Jr., 
Res.  Jr.,  and  Res.  Gr.  champ— C.  J.  Shel¬ 
midine  and  Sons. 

Sows:  Grand  and  junior  champion  — 
Kenneth  Deahn — Lockport.  Sr.,  Res.  Sr. 
and  Res.  Gr.  champ— C.  J.  Shelmidine 
and  Sons.  Res.  Jr.  champ— Culver  Farms. 

Barrows:  Grand  champion  —  Kenneth 
L.  Wiley— Penfield.  Res.  Gr.  Champ  — 
James  Harbison,  Ransomville.  Champ, 
and  Res.  Champ. — Duane  Ford — Elba. 

CHESTER  WHITE 

Boars:  Grand,  Reserve  Grand.  Senior 
and  Junior  Champion— L.  F.  Hollier  and 
Sons,  Jordan.  Sr.  and  Jr.  Res.— Marion  B. 
Tyler. 

Sows:  Grand,  Reserve  Grand,  Senior 
and  Junior  Champion— L.  F.  Hollier  and 
Sons — Jordan. 

HAMPSHIRE 

Boars:  Grand,  senior  and  junior  champ 
—Duane  Ford.  Res.  Gr.,  Res.  Sr.  and  Res. 
Jr. — R.  M.  Warnock — Hilton. 

Sows:  Grand,  senior  and  reserve  junior 
champ — Edward  Sodoma — Brockport.  Res. 
Gr.  and  Jr.  champ — Duane  Ford.  Res.  Sr. 
champ — R.  M.  Warnock — Hilton. 

BERKSHIRE 

Boars:  Grand  champion — John  Bliek  and 
Sons— Williamson.  Res.  Gr.  and  Jr.  champ 
— Sir  William  Farm — Hillsdale.  Res.  Sr. 
champ— Marion  B.  Tyler.  Res.  Jr.  champ 
—Kenneth  L.  Wiley — Penfield. 

Sows :  Grand  and  senior  champ — John 
Bliek  and  Sons.  Res.  Gr.,  and  Jr.  champ 
— Franlee  Farms— Victor.  Res.  Jr.  champ 
—Kenneth  L.  Wiley. 

Sheep 

OXFORD :  Champ  and  Res.  champ  rams 
and  ewes,  David  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa. 

DORSET:  Champ  ram,  champ  and  Res. 
champ  ewes,  Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion.  Res. 
champ  ram — William  Gratwick,  Pavilion. 

SOUTHDOWN:  Champ  and  Res.  champ 
rams  and  ewes — Andrew  J.  Cochrane  and 
Sons,  Ripley. 

SHROPSHIRE:  Champ  ram  and  Res. 
champ  ewe — F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton, 
Me.  Champ  ewe  and  Res.  champ  ram  — 
Andrew  J.  Cochrane  and  Sons. 

SUFFOLK:  Champ  and  Res.  champ 
ram  and  Res.  champ  ewe  —  East  View 
Farm,  Pavilion.  Champ  ewe — Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken. 

RAMBOUILLET:  Champ  and  Res. 

champ  rams  and  ewes — Twin  Pine  Farm, 
Nichols. 

MERINO:  Champ  and  Res.  champ 
rams  and  ewes — Charles  and  Helen  Brink¬ 
erhoff. 

TUNIS:  Champ  ram  and  ewe— Ralph 
Owen,  Fulton.  Res.  champ  ram — James 
McGuire,  Oakfield.  Res.  champ  ewe  — 
Charles  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

CHEVIOT:  Champ  ram  and  ewe — Mrs. 
DaVid  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.  Res.  champ 
ram — R.  C.  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision.  Res. 
champ  ewe — George  Ramsey,  Friendship. 

CORRIEDALE:  Champ  ram  —  Charles 
C.  Phillips  and  Son,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Champ  and  Res.  champ  ewe,  Res.  champ 
ram — Woodbine  Farms,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIA:  Champ  ram — Ruth  Jillson, 
Skaneateles.  Champ  ewe  and  Res.  champ 
ram— Leonard  and  John  Sipperly,  Tusca- 
r°ra.  Res.  champ  ewe — Harry  Clauss, 
Canandaigua. 

WETHER:  Champ,  Res.  champ  and 
champ  pen  of  3  wethers — John  Adams, 
Sodus.  Res.  champ  pen  of  3  — Richard 
Hunt,  Ithaca.  \ 

Wool 

Grand  champ  fleece  of  show  and  champ 


purebred  fleece — Columbia  ewe— R.  B. 
Jillson,  Skaneateles.  Res.  Gr.  champ  fleece 
of  show  and  Res.  purebred  fleece — Cor- 
riedale  ewe — Miss  Jane  Zautner.  Market 
fleece:  Champ  —  W.  H.  Preston,  Spring- 
water.  Res.  champ — S.  B.  Whitaker,  Penn 
Yan. 

Dairy  Goals 

TOGGENBURGS:  Gr.  champ — Loegis- 
land  Goat  Dairy,  Binghamton.  Res.  champ 
— Kay  and  Lern  Lemmon. 

NUBIANS:  Gr.  champ  —  Louis  Perry. 
Res.  champ — Raymond  Buckholtz. 

SAANENS:  Gr.  and  Res.  Gr.  champ  — 
R.  L.  Harris. 

ALPINES:  Gr.  chkmp — Raymond  Buck¬ 
holtz.  Res.  champ — R.  L.  Harris. 

—  a. a.  — 

JUNIOR  LIVESTOCK 
WINNERS  AT  FAIR 

HOWMANSHIP  awards  to  4-H 
members  competing  in  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  were  as  follows: 

Grand  champion  showman  and  champion 
Ayrshire  showman,  Dennis  Griffin,  Burke, 
N.  Y.  Other  breed  champion  showmen: 
Holstein,  James  Ackley,  Cattaraugus 
County;  Guernsey,  Clarence  Hepburn, 
Wayne  County;  Jersey,  Pat  Shiers,  St. 
Lawrence  County;  Brown  Swiss,  Duncan 

M.  Bellinger,  Schoharie;  Milking  Short¬ 
horn,  Linda  Loomis,  South  Otselic. 

4-H  BREED  CHAMPIONS 

Guernsey:  Grand  champ,  Donna  Mae 
Hepburn,  Ontario.  Res.  champ,  Kathlene 
Fish,  Salt  Point.  * 

Holstein:  Grand  champ,  Michael  Tuch- 
rello.  South  Lima.  Res.  champ,  George 
Peavey,  Warwick. 

Brown  Swiss:  Grand  champ,  David 
Bierbrauer,  Chyrchville.  Res.  champ, 
Gordon  L.  Peck,  Elnora. 

Single  Fat  Lamb:  Grand  champ, 
Richard  Hunt,  Ithaca.  Res.  champ,  Judith 
Carnes,  Ithaca. 

Pen  of  3  Lambs:  Grand  champ,  Richard 
Hunt.  Res.  champ,  Judith  Carnes.  Grand 
champion  barrow  and  champion  pen  of 
market  pigs  were  exhibited  by  Richard 
Bliek,  Williamson,  Reserve  champ  bar- 
row  was  shown  by  Charles  Scroger,  Hunt. 
Both  boys  showed  Berkshire  Market 
barrows. 

CROPS 

Vegetable  Judging:  1st,  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty  Group  (Roy  Halsey,  Andover;  Tom 
Oburn,  Andover;  Richard  Baker,  Wells- 
ville) ;  2 — Monroe  County  Group. 

FFA  Forage  Crops:  1st,  Wyoming 
County  (Richard  Vincent,  Castile;  David 
Buck,  Bliss ;  Lawrence  Wright,  Perry) ; 
2 — Schoharie  County. 

FFA  Dairy  Judging:  1st,  Schoharie 
County  Group  (Duncan  Bellinger,  Scho¬ 
harie;  Alton  Slate,  Cobleskill;  Larry 
Risse,  Middleburg). 

FFA  Poultry,  Egg  Judging:  1st,  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Group  (James  Aman,  Fair- 
port;  C.  Embrey,  Webster);  2 — Onondaga 
County  Group. 

4-H  DEMONSTRATION 

Dairy  Foods:  Individual  winner,  Jean¬ 
nette  Koblow,  Appleton.  Team  winners, 
Marilyn  Kita,  Rochester,  Nancy  Howland, 
Henrietta,  Monroe  County. 

—  a. a.  — 

GRANGE  WINNERS 

RIZES  for  the  attractive  and  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  by  subordinate  and 
Pomona  Granges  at  the  State  Fair, 
were  awarded  as  follows: 

Pomona:  1.  Livingston  County,  Mas¬ 
ter  Gerald  Pease;  2.  Madison  County, 
Master  Lloyd  Wilmot;  3.  Lewis  County, 
Master  Arthur  Stanton. 

Subordinate:  1.  Halsey  Valley,  Mas¬ 
ter  Richard  Rumsey;  2.  Napoli,  Master 
John  French;  3.  Utsayantha,  Master 

N.  J.  Buck. 

—  A. a.  — 

FARM  EXHIRITS 

TATE  Fair  prizes  for  individual  ex¬ 
hibits  of  farm  products  were  award¬ 
ed  as  follows:  1.  Ernest  Behling  and 
Son,  Cato;  2.  Chauncey  Maltby,  South 
Rutland;  3.  Harry  Beebe,  Phoenix; 
4.  Ray  Joyce,  Kendall. 

Organized  collections:  Vegetables: 
Rochester  Area  Growers’  Assn*, -Inc.; 
2.  Oswego  County  Vegetable  Improve¬ 
ment  Assn. 

Fruits:  1st.  Rochester  Area  Growers, 
Inc.,  with  display  of  small  fruits;  2. 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers 
Assn.,  Inc.,  with  apples;  3.  New  York 
State  Peach  Growers  Assn.,  with 
peaches. 


“To  Your  Health” 


•  Drin\  to  your  health  in  Mill[ 

•  Drin\  to  the  Farmer's  health 

These  toasts  were  headlines  in  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  we  ran  recently  in  the  interest  of  our  48,000  farm 
customers  and  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  area 
we  serve.  In  the  ad  we  said : 


The  New  York  State  farmer  is  a  most  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  New  York’s  business  team.  The  farmer  with 
his  family  is  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  average 
small  city  and  village  in  this  state.  Thus,  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  each  of  us  is  closely  related  to  the  economic 
well  being  of  our  farm  neighbors.  Let’s  drink  to  their 
welfare,  too! 

We  appreciate  the  fact,  however,  that  the  New  York’s 
farmer’s  problem  is  not  only  to  increase  the  use  of  his 
milk,  eggs,  poultry,  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables — but 
to  produce  more  at  less  cost.  In  this  direction  we  believe 
electricity  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable,  hard-working  farm 
hand,  always  looking  for  more  jobs  to  do  and  ways  to  do 
them  better  and  cheaper. 

And  we  would  like  to  drink  another  toast  in  milk  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Edison,  who  pioneered  the  electrical 
age  of  the  last  75  years  which  made  electricity  valuable 
to  the  farmer. 

We  invite  you  to  make  more  use  of  the  free  help  of  our 
Farm  Service  Department  on  questions  of  electrical  wiring 
for  future  needs,  and  on  new  and  improved  uses  of  elect¬ 
ricity  in  agriculture. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


£  POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


(596)  12 
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Even  with  today’s  low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 

You’ll  raise 
healthier  calves, 
too! 


READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

We  rcise  about  75  calves  a  year  on 
CAF-STAR  and  find  it  much  more 
economical  than  feeding  whole  milk. 
We  gladly  recommend  CAF-STAR  to 
any  dairyman. 

J.  J.  Anderson 
Wood  Ford  Farm 
Hartford  County,  Conn. 


I  have  had  wonderful  success  with 
CAF-STAR.  My  calves  are  all  far 
above  the  average  weights  for  their 
breed,  and  I've  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  since  I  started  feeding  CAF-STAR 
about  three  years  ago.  • 

R.  C.  Dailey 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


We  have  raised  all  our  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  for  the  past  3  years  and 
honestly  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and 
least  expensive  method  of  raising 
healthy  calves. 

E.  Gallipo 
Rutland  County,  Vf. 


We  have  been  using  CAF-STAR  for  3 
years  now  and  wouldn't  think  of 
using  anything  else.  It's  wonderful. 

N.  V.  Nathan  Burger 
Monroe  County,  Penna. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
NOW  CONTAINS  AVS 

rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


It’s  just  plain,  good  sense... and  good  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  to  raise  your  calves  on  CAF- 
STAR  and  market  all  your  whole  milk. 
Even  when  milk  prices  are  down,  CAF- 
STAR  will  save  you  money  as  well  as 
help  you  grow  healthier,  sturdier  calves. 

The  experience  of  countless  dairymen 
proves  that  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk  you  save  money.  But 
that’s  not  all.  CAF-STAR  also  helps 
calves  grow  faster  and  develop  stronger, 
sturdier  frames  for  earlier  breeding. 

Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern),  CAF-STAR  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics  (Aure- 
omycin)  to  protect  the  health  of  calves 
during  the  important  growing  period. 
Calves  like  CAF-STAR,  and  thrive  on  it. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  You  can  prove  the 
economy  of  feeding  CAF-STAR  with  this 
simple  test:  Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At 
the  same  time  put  one  or  two  calves  on 
CAF-STAR.  Then  compare  feeding  costs 
as  well  as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves 
...and  you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to 
raise  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100  lb.  bags. 
It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For  better, 
healthier  calves,  switch  to  CAF-STAR 
now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  stock.  CAF- 
STAR,  write  us  direct. 

FREEl/YtfW'  Calf  Raising  Program! 

■  DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  A 10  £ 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

Q  New  Caff  Raising  Program 
Q  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape  ( 

'  :K:  ^ 


SUP 

m 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


DEAIER'S  NAME. 


— 11 


■ 


. . . 


WANTED 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  the  old¬ 
est  farm  publication  in  the  Northeast, 
seeks  two  salesmen  for  southern  New 
England.  Duties  include  servicing  rural 
and  village  members. 

1.  Guaranteed  income  to  start. 

2.  Renewal  commissions  after  first 
year. 

3.  Complete  training  program. 

4.  Territory  of  your  own  after 
training  program. 

This  is  a  permanent  position  requiring 
a  man  able  to  work  without  supervi¬ 
sion  in  managing  and  expanding  es¬ 
tablished  territory.  Prefer  age  between 
25  to  50.  Write,  giving  full  details  to: 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

413  Savings  Bank  Building 

Ithaca,  New  York 


FARM  BACKGROUND, 

poultry  and  dairy,  required  for  challeng¬ 
ing  jobs  with  well-established,  expanding 
feed  company.  A  high  school  education  is 
essential;  some  college  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Only  men  with  some  years  of 
experience  as  manager  or  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  feed  store  or  small  mixing  plant 
will  be  considered. 

We  are  looking  for  men  who  are 
stymied  in  their  present  jobs;  enterprising 
men  who  want  to  get  ahead.  Immediate 
openings  exist  at  New  England  points  at 
various  levels  of  responsibility  and  salary. 
We  pay  moving  expenses,  good  salary 
and  usual  vacation  and  insurance  benefits. 
Preparatory  to  arrangement  of  an  inter¬ 
view,  men  whose  record  can  stand  careful 
scrutiny  should  send  resume  of  their 
qualifications  to; 

PERSONNEL  -  Unity  Feeds  Inc. 

177  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Applications  will  be  considered  confidential  and  ref¬ 
erences  will  not  be  checked  until  after  interview.) 


The  95-year-old  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bradley,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


Building  for  the  Future 

By  ALLEN  POMEROY 


HE  farm  and  home  of  Roger  and 
Esther  Bradley  at  King  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  like  many  others 
throughout  the  country,  has 
been  owned  by  family  members  for 
about  a  century.  The  white  farmhouse 
with  its  wide  view  of  the  fields  was 
constructed  ninety-five  years  ago.  Its 
builders  intended  that  it  should  provide 
shelter  for  generations  and  the  house 
stands  firm  and  strong  on  a  wide  lawn 
with  old  trees  providing  shade  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  protection  from  winter  winds. 
And  Roger  and  Esther,  as  they  continue 
to  improve  the  farmstead,  are  building 
just  as  carefully,  for  little  Ann  and 
younger  Gary  comprise  a  new  genera¬ 
tion. 


The  Bradley  place  is  a  stock-farm 
with  herds  of  purebred  Ayrshires  and 
Aberdeen-Angus.  Roger  will  tell  you 
that  the  present  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  over  a  period  of  years  and  now, 
whenever  an  item  is  needed,  time  is 
taken  to  do  the  job  well. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  barnyard 
could  (and  did)  become  a  morass  from 
melting  snows  or  heavy  rains.  Perm¬ 
anent  paving  would  beat  the  problem, 
but  to  do  the  job  at  one  time  would 
have  been  too  expensive.  The  work  was 
planned  as  a  long-time  project  and 
while  still  not  completed,  much  of  the 
area  has  been  covered  and  new  strips 
are  added  each  year. 

The  electric  water  pump  is  housed  in 
a  small  building,  an  extension  of  which 
covers  the  outdoor  watering  trough. 
Water  is  also  piped  to  drinking  cups 
within  the  barn.  In  sheds  where  the 
doors  are  frequently  opened,  the  water 
pipes  are  protected  by  an  asbestos  cov¬ 
ering,  and  further  protected  from  ex¬ 
treme  cold  by  electric  heating  cables. 

The  manure  spreader  is  housed  un¬ 
der  a  permanent  shed  adjacent  to  the 


barn  where  the  litter  carrier  empties 
conveniently  into  the  spreader.  A  stout¬ 
ly  constructed  stocks  eases  the  work 
when  hoofs  need  trimming  or  a  veterin¬ 
ary  problem  makes  the  use  of  stocks 
a  safe,  easy  way  to  handle  an  animal. 

The  covered  hayrack  for  feeding  out- 
of-doors  and  the  shed  racks  used  in  hay 
and  grain  feeding  are  solidly  construc¬ 
ted  with  nuts  and  bolts.  The  portable 
hayracks  for  calves,  although  eight 
years ‘old,  are  sturdy. 

More  freely-swinging  gates  are  being 
added  and  gate  and  corner  posts  are 
set  four  to  four  and  one-half  feet  in 
the  ground.  Corner  posts  are  carefully 
and  permanently  braced. 

His  dad,  Eugene  Bradley,  encouraged 
him  in  developing  the  herd  and  in  fact, 
cooperated  by  changing  gradually  from 
grade  cattle  to  purebred  Ayrshires. 
When  the  senior  Bradley  decided  to 
move  to  a  smaller  farm  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  his  grandfather,  Roger  took 
over  the  responsibilities  at  the  home¬ 
stead  and  the  Ayrshires  now  number 
twenty-five  head.  Nineteen  are  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  sixteen  are  home-bred. 
They  have  earned  a  Constructive 
Breeder  Award  and  average  production 
last  year  was  9,860  pounds  of  milk  and 
420  pounds  of  butterfat.  , 

Hay  and  pasture  mixtures  include  al¬ 
falfa,  brome  grass,  and  ladino  clover, 
while  corn,  oats  and  wheat  are  the 
grains  produced  —  and  that  means 
plenty  of  bright,  clean  straw  for  bed¬ 
ding. 

Roger  purchases  part  of  his  calf 
feeds  and  likes  to  have  them  packaged 
in  fifty-pound  multiwall  paper  sacks. 
He  prefers  this  size  package  because  of 
its  ease  of  handling  when  carrying  the 
feed  to  the  calf  pens,  and  because  the 
paper  protects  the  freshness  and  palat- 
ability  of  the  feeds.  He  believes  that  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


This  purebred  Ayrshire  calf  likes  the  palatability  and  freshness  of  the  feed  Roger  has 
just  provided  from  a  fifty-pound  multiwall  paper  sack.  Professor  Harold  A.  Willman# 
4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist,  looks  on. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

paper  is  also  less  attractive  to  rats  and 
mice  and  that  he  has  less  trouble  with 
torn  paper  sacks  than  when  feed  is 
packaged  in  fabric  bags. 

There  are  137  acres  in  the  original 
farm  but  for  the  past  few  years  an  ad¬ 
ditional  thirty  acres  have  been  rented, 
and  recently  92  acres  were  purchased. 
Other  improvements  include  a  farm 
pond  stocked  with  perch  and  a  white 
pine  windbreak  to  give  additional  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  farmstead,  including 
Esther’s  colorful  border  of  perennial 
flowers. 

The  12’x40’  silo  is  filled  annually  with 
corn  silage,  and  ear  corn  for  cattle  and 
hogs  fills  the  crib  each  fall.  Last  year 
fifty  200-pound  hogs  were  fed  out  for 
market.  The  plan  calls  for  three  gilts 
or  sows  to  farrow  twice  each  year. 
This  third  livestock  enterprise  adds  di¬ 
versification  and  has,  added  greatly  to 
the  farm  income  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Pastures  Rotated 

Hay  is  harvested  with  a  pick-up  baler 
and  four  wagons  keep  it  moving  stead¬ 
ily  to  the  barns  on  hay  days.  Pastures 
are  rotated  and  clipped  regularly  to  in¬ 
sure  good  pasture  for  the  cattle  to  har¬ 
vest  throughout  the  entire  season.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  all  of  the  farm  may  be  tilled, 
pastures  are  included  in  the  regular 
crop  rotation. 

But  no  account  of  the  farm  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  pure¬ 
bred  Aberdeen-Angus  herd'  consisting 
of  seventeen  brood  cows,  six  yearling 
heifers,  ten  heifer  calves,  and  four  bull 
calves.  The  sire  in  use  is  Eileenmere 
B.D.  “91”.  With  the  newly  acquired 
land,  this  herd  will  be  increased  and 
become  the  principal  farm  enterprise. 

Roger’s  entry  into  beef  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  occurred  in  1938  with  the  purchase 
from  Cornell  University  of  a  ten-year- 
cfld  cow  with  heifer  calf  at  foot  and  re¬ 
bred.  However  in  1934  he  had  fitted  the 


STANDARD  UNIT  com-  Suggested  List  Price 
plete  as  shown  above. 

(Prices  for  Ford,  Fergus¬ 
on  &  Crawler  Tractors 
slightly  higher.)  f.o.b.  K.C.,  Mo. 


*29.95 


Now  you  can  buy  a  Heater  for  chilly 

weather  as  shown  above.  For  cold  or  severe 
weather  you  can  add  extra  protection  to  your 
standard  unit,  like  the  C-l  or  C-12  Super  Wind¬ 
shield  shown  below  or  other  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  cabs  and  cab  tops.  You  pay  for  only 
what  you  need. 


NEW  TINTED  SUPER  WINDSHIELD 

Mounts  easily  on  Standard  Unit.  Gives  over 
1700  square  inches  of  vision  and  protection 
...and  it’s  tinted  to  reduce  glare. 


1  See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

equipment  company 

2609-  E  Walnut  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  LIMITED  SUPPLY  NEW  ROPE 
ORIGINAL  COILS,  SLIGHTLY  SOILED 
Manila  %  Dia.  1200  ft.  about  270#/coil 
13/8  "  1000  "  "  520#/eoil 

23/4  "  210  "  "  306#/coi! 

Jute  7/a  "  1200  "  "  260#/eoil 

Manila  at  26c,  Jute  at  20c  per  pound. 

Make  your  own  wagon  loader  with  150  to  I  gear  ratio 
assembly  from  airplane  starter.  Precision  equipment 

worth  over  $200.00.  Complete  starter  with  gear  assembly 
only  $14.00  Buffalo.  Send  check  to: 

2.  ROSENBERG  &  CO.  701  Seneca,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
"0  also  handle  hydraulic  Pumps,  Cylinders,  Selector 
ana  Relief  Valves.  Let  us  know  what  you  need. 


reserve  champion  steer  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  and  in  1938  one  of  his 
steers  was  named  champion.  He  re¬ 
turned  the  following  year  with  the  re¬ 
serve  champion  and  in  1942  again 
showed  the  champion. 

Livestock  •Judge 

Roger  started  in  4-H  Club  work  in 
1932.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
4-H  Livestock  Judging  Team  in  1938 
and  Cornell  Livestock  Judging  Team  in 
1941.  The  following  year  he  won  the 
Thomas  E.  Wilson  award  for  4-H  Club 
livestock  work.  Although  it  is  twelve 
years  since  graduating  from  4-H  Club 
work,  Roger  maintains  his  interest  and 
makes  good  calves  available  to  present 
members. 

He  is  an  interested  and  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cayuga  County  Dairy  Com¬ 
modity  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
County  Livestock  Commodity  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Animal  Husbandry  Advisory 
Council,  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  member  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders  Association. 

While  Esther  and  Roger  are  featured 
in  this  article,  their  neighbors,  together 
with  other  young  families  throughout 
the  country,  build  permanently — for  the 
future. 
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Country  Pastor 


I  MUSE  OVER  THE 
FALLING  RAIN 


By  Floyd  W.  Morris 

THE  rain  falls  lightly  to  make  little 
patterings  on  the  porch  roof  by  my 
window.  It  has  given  grass  and  tree 
and  low  shrubbery  a  cool  washing  on 
this  October  day.  The  brilliant  leaf  col¬ 
orings  appear  clean  and  vivid  like  a 
picture  newly  painted.  There  is  still 
much  green  to  give  the  reds  and  yel¬ 
lows  a  summer  background.  Fall  is  here 
but  recently. 

Until  now  the  children’s  voices  made 
pleasant  prattle  from  the  nearby  school 
yard.  The  bell  has  sounded  calling  them 
in.  Their  going  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the 
silence.  The  hum  of  automobiles  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  road  comes  intermittent¬ 
ly — whitecaps  of  sound  fall  away  into 
shallows.  A  quiet  day  in  the  country¬ 
side  while  the  rain  falls  imperceptibly. 

We  have  needed  this  rain.  Wells  have 
been  going  dry.  Now  wells  will  be  filled 
before  danger  of  a  freeze.  Much  incon¬ 
venience  will  be  saved  by  nature’s  gift 
of  rain.  Will  many  be  thankful?  They 
would  be  moved  to  curse  if  water  were 
lacking.  It  is  harder  to  be  thankful.  So 
easy  it  is  to  take  the  good  for  granted. 

The  Indians  have  twelve  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  days,  so  reports  that  Indian  au¬ 
thority,  Dr.  Earl  Bates.  We  have  but 
one  and  rarely  keep  that  in  the  spirit  of 
thanksgiving.  It  is  rather  “turkey  day” 
if  we  are  flush,  or  “plain  chicken”  if  we 
are  not.  The  day  is  therefore  a  barom¬ 
eter  of  one’s  material  condition  and  be¬ 
tokens  prosperity  or  grumbling  as  we 
happen  to  be  fixed  in  finance. 

What  of  the  things  that  are  not  pur¬ 
chasable?  A  fall  rain  making  trees 
clean  and  bright  in  gorgeous  coloring, 
children’s  voices  from  a  schoolyard, 
everyday  sounds  of  life  and  travel  — 
these  come  to  one’s  ears  and  eyes  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price.  They  are 
free — and  the  wonder  of  them!  We 
reach  for  some  far  off  thing,  like  the 
moon  to  a  child’s  eyes.  We  might  better 
take  the  things  near  at  hand  and  be 
thankful.  Who  can  buy  the  wealth  of 
autumn?  Who  can  purchase  the  happy 
voices?  These  are  gifts  of  the  eternal 
goodness. 


EACH  YEAR . . . 

MILLIONS  MORE  of  DEKALB 
CHIX  are  MAKING  MONEY  for 
AMERICA’S  POULTRY  RAISERS 


Yes,  NEW  DEKALB  CHIX  are  taking  the  country  by  storm — making 
new  sales  records  each  year — because  of  their  OUSTANDING  records 
for  livability  and  production.  The  result  of  a  NEW  and  DIFFERENT 
idea  in  breeding,  DEKALB  CHIX  are  BRED  to  live  BETTER,  grow 
FASTER,  start  laying  EARLY,  and  KEEP  IT  UP!  You  can  choose  from 
six  DEKALB  types  to  fit  your  poultry  enterprise  .  .  .  get  the  egg  color 
you  want — White,  Cream  or  Brown — plus  EXTRA  production  of  Large, 
High-quality,  Strong-shelled  Eggs. 
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Pxcc  “SooAlet  — Useful,  informative  guide  to  more  profit¬ 
able  poultry  production,  including  advice  on  housing,  feed¬ 
ing  and  disease  control,  plus  full-color  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  six  DEKALB  CHIX  types.  Write  for  your  Copy 
to  DeKalb  Agricultural  Assn.,  Inc.,  Dept.  AA10,  DeKalb,  Ill. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  DeKalb  Chix 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX 

Hatched  and  Serviced  by  one  of  these  DeKalb  Associate  Hatcheries 


BLUE  SPRUCE 
POULTRY  FARM, 
Marcellus 

GLOR  HATCHERY, 
Holland 


KETAY’S  HATCHERY, 
Long  Island  % 

LEE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Geneseo 

GEORGE  B.  MANY 
&  SON,  Hobart 


Bred  like  DEKALB  CORN  to  make  you  more  money  ! 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  battle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

VandaleSilo  Unloader 


Guaranteed  to  do  the  job  or  your  money 
back.  Priced  under  $1,000.  Write  for  free 
bulletin  and  guarantee  policy. 

T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  West  Lake  Sitreet,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


RATS^ 


warfarin 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash 
Trays:  IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

‘TYPE  P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH :  360  GPH  75’  high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
NOT  CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid 
if  cash  with  order.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
Gear  Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $£»95 

Belle  Mead  14,  New  lew  v 
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How 


to  Get  More  for  Your 
Fertilizer  Dollar 


. . .  plow  down  crop  wastes  or 
cover  crops  with 

AERO*  Cyan  am  id 

GRANULAR 

You  Profit  6  ways: 


1.  You  get  MORE  HUMUS,  FASTER  from  cover  crops  and 
crop  wastes  when  you  plow  them  down  with  free-flowing 
Cyanamid— agriculture’s  most  useful  form  of  nitrogen. 

2.  You  get  necessary  lime.  Cyanamid  contains  the  equivalent 
of  70%  hydrated  lime,  as  well  as  20%  of  the  right  kind  of 
nitrogen.  You  need  this  lime  to  neutralize  soil  acidity.  And 
these  are  the  proper  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  lime  to 
form  a  maximum  of  humus  from  the  organic  material 
plowed  down. 

3;  The  20%  nitrogen  in  Cyanamid  resists  leaching  ...  is 
available  to  your  crops  from  plow  down  until  harvest, 
come  drought  or  heavy  rains.  This  “staying”  quality  of 
Cyanamid  nitrogen  permits  plow  down  at  any  time  of  year. 


4;  Plow  down  with  Cyanamid  places  nitrogen  in  the  root 
zone  where  it  can  be  used  by  the  plants.  It  encourages 
deeper  rooting,  helps  your  crop  withstand  drought. 

5;  Using  Cyanamid  AVOIDS  the  reduction  in  yield  which 
often  follows  plow  down  of  crop  wastes  and  mature  cover 
crops  alone. 


6;  Y ou  reduce  production  costs  because  Cyanamid  eliminates 
the  expense  of  side-  or  top-dressing. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET.  Contents  include  recom¬ 
mended  rates  of  AERO  Cyanamid  per  acre  for  building 
humus  in  terms  of  the  material  to  be  plowed  under  and 
the  crop  to  be  grown  .  .  .  approximate  weights  of  crop 
residues  for  plow  down  in  terms  of  yield  per  acre  .  .  . 
what  sort  of  fertilizer  to  use  at  planting  time  when 
Cyanamid  is  plowed  under  or  disced  in  before  planting. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  your  copy  today. 


Cuanamul  i 


AMERICAN  yjtfmamia  COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y; 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 
To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/p  SJiirley  Carman,  P.O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 
New  England 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Other 
TOTAL 


124,374  _ 

65,961 

13,412 

16,135  Name 
3,920 


223,802  Address 
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cannot  be  maintained  in  the  stand,  ni¬ 
trogen  will  also  have  to  be  supplied 
from  some  commercial  source.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  better  farmers  is  that 
both  more  adequate  liming  and  heavier 
fertilization  can  be  made  very  profit¬ 
able  at  present  price  relationships. 

3.  Many  of  the  soils  of  the  Northeast 
must  be  better  drained  if  they  are  to 
give  maximum  returns  from  grass¬ 
land  crops. 

Many  of  our  better  forage  legumes 
will  not  thrive  in  poorly  drained  soils. 
This  drainage  problem  is  not  as  serious, 
nor  as  costly  to  correct  as  in  many 
areas  of  flat  land  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Most  of  the  Northeast  is 
rolling,  and  consequently  surface  drain¬ 
age  is  good  over  a  high  percentage  of 
the  area.  There  are,  however,  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm,  wet  spots  which 
hamper  the  farmer’s  operations  and  in¬ 
creases  his  expenses.  These  areas  must 
be  drained  if  the  land  is  to  be  farmed 
efficiently. 

4.  Most  tillable  grassland  should  be 
plowed  up  occasionally  and  re-seeded 
to  improve  seeding  mixtures. 

The  evidence  is  rather  conclusive  that 
under  most  conditions  in  the  North¬ 
east,  stands  of  grass  used  for  either  pas¬ 
ture  or  meadow  tend  to  deteriorate 
with  age,  and  are  greatly  improved  by 
plowing  up,  planting  to  an  intertilled 
crop  for  a  year,  and  then  seeding  back 
to  grass,  usually  in  a  small  grain  crop. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  most  of  our  meadows  are 
left  down  too  long,  and,  as  a  result, 
both  yield  and  quality  of  hay  suffer. 

5.  To  secure  the  maximum  efficiency 
from  the  use  of  forage  crops,  they 
must  be  harvested  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  proper  stage 
is  often  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than 
is  customary.  If  all  the  crop  is  to  be 
harvested  at  the  proper  stage,  this 
greatly  reduces  the  period  of  time  over 
which  a  high  quality  crop  can  be  har¬ 
vested.  In  other  words,  it  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  on  most  farms  to  compress  the 
harvesting  season  to  a  period  of  from 
two  to  three  weeks,  instead  of  spread¬ 
ing  it  over  two  or  more  months,  as  is 
still  the  practice  in  many  sections.  This 
fact  makes  greater  diversification  both 
advisable  and  possible. 

New  Haying  Methods 

In  the  last  25  years,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  machinery  and  techniques  for 
harvesting  and  storing  grass  which 
greatly  reduce  the  labor  of  handling 
and  the  losses  on  storing.  These  costs 
are,  however,  still  high.  Losses  in  deed¬ 
ing  value  between  meadow  and  manger 
generally  amount  to  from  20%  to  30%. 
Good  grassland  farming  will  increase 
yields  per  acre  from  50%  to  60%.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  improved  grass¬ 
land  farming  on  many  farms  theri,  is  a 
reduction  of  the  acreage  of  grass  need¬ 
ed  to  support  our  present  cow  popula¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  our  meadows  this 
reduction  might  well  amount  in  time  to 
25%  of  our  present  hay  acreage  of  al¬ 
most  four  million  acres,  or  a  million 
acres  of  plowable  land  that  is  now 
being  farmed. 

We  have  in  NeW  York  State  about 
1,250,000  milking  cows  and  aboqt  1,500, - 
000  cow  units.  The  number  of  cows  in 
the  state  has  shown  but  little  change 
in  the  last  25  years;  it  will  probably 
not  change  much  in  the  next  25  years. 
The  increased  production  needed  will 
probably  come  from  increased  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow.  If  the  pasture  available 
for  these  animals  is  of  the  quality  ne¬ 
cessary  for  efficient  milk  production, 
from  1.5  to  2.0  acres  should  provide 


adequately  for  one  cow.  At  the  higher 
of  these  rates,  two  acres  per  cow,  only 
3,000,000  acres  would  be  required  for 
our  present  and  prospective  cow  popu¬ 
lation.  But  the  1950  census  lists  ovet 
twice  this  amount,  or  over  6,000,000 
acres  now  being  used  for  pasture  in 
New  York! 

Land  Is  Available 

If  we  would  improve  3,000,000  acres 
to  an  easily  attainable  level,  the  other 
3,000,000  acres  could  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  About  1,500,000  acres  is  listed 
as  plowable  land  used  exclusively  for 
pasture.  Certainly  half  of  this,  or  750,- 
000  acres,  could  be  spared  from  perma- 
ment  pasture  and  added  to  crop  land. 

If  we  add  this  750,000  acres  to  the 
1,000,000  acres  which  we  estimated 
could  be  released  from  hay  production 
by  better  grassland  farming  on  the  re¬ 
maining  3,000,000  acres  of  meadow,  we 
have  a  total  of  1,750,000  acres  available 
for  the  production  of  the  2,000,000  tons 
of  grain  we  are  now  shipping  in  from 
the  West  each  year.  Many  of  our  better 
farmers  are  now  producing  an  average 
of  two  tons  of  corn,  one  ton  of  wheat, 
and  .8  of  a  ton  of  oats  per  acre.  If  simi¬ 
lar  yields  were  produced  on  this  1,750,- 
000  acres,  the  total  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  would  be  enough  to  meet 
present  requirements. 

It  Will  Pay 

The  next  question  is:  Granted  that 
all  this  is  possible,  is  it  feasible  eco¬ 
nomically?  Probably  not  for  all  farm¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  feasible  for  a  very  high 
proportion  of  our  better  farmers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  very 
strong  movement  in  this  direction  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  amount  of 
grain  corn  produced  has  increased 
markedly  in  many  sections.  These 
farmers  evidently  feel  that  they  can 
compete  with  Corn  Belt  farmers  under 
present  conditions. 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  last  25  years  which  have  fa¬ 
vored  many  northeastern  farmers  in 
this  competition.  Land  is  now  priced 
much  higher  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  in 
much  of  the  Northeast.  Good  Corn  Belt 
land  has  been  selling  for  from  $250  to 
$500  an  acre.  There  is  surprisingly 
little  difference  in  average  yields  per 
acre  in  the  two  areas.  Costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  in  New  York  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few  years, 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


FARM  PALS 


MY  husband  and  I  are  farmers  and 
have  taken  the  American  agricul¬ 
turist  for  many  years.  In  fact,  we  have 
farmed  the  same  farm  for  30  years.  I 
am  sending  you  a  picture  that  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  use.  The  boy  is  our 
little  neighbor  Bruce  whose  fatnily  lives 
in  our  apartment.  Bruce  and  Skippy  afe 
real  farm  pals. — Mrs.  Theodore  Brokau), 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 
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THIS  WINTER- 


UNLOAD  SILAGE 

automatically! 


Push-Button-Feeding 


SAVES  YOUR  TIME— WORK— MONEY 

Goodbye  to  risky  climbs  on  icy 
ladders.  Grange-MeLean's  heat- 
treated  teeth  and  ice  cutter  blades 
eat  their  way  through  frozen  silage 
—remove  it  evenly  to  the  silo  wall. 
You  handle  the  entire  operation 
from  your  feed  room  control.  In¬ 
stalls  easily  in  any  tower  silo  — 
requires  no  suspension.  Lowest 
upkeep. 

Write  for  free  Unloader  folder  GM: 

GRANGE  SILO  C0„  INC.,  RED  CREEK,  N.  I 


W CLIPS  > 

[Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs,  i 
faster,  better  I 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 

Sutbeam  v 


CLI  PM  ASTER 


NEW, 

More  Powerful 
Motor . . . 

25% 

greater 
speed 


Nationally  known  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities 
say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the 
chief  source  of  sediment. 

Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce 
more  desirable  milk  with 
low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Overall  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  results  use  Clip- 
master.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  lasting  durability.  $39.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does  a 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle. 
Write  for  information  on  Sunbeam 
Stewart  clipping  equipment. 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmaster 


c futtbeatn  corporation 


Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  HI. 


EXTfi/l  AtO0£// 


Earn  the  extra  money  you 
will  need  for  Christmas  the 
Tom-Wat  way  —  by  offering 
your  friends  and  co-workers 
real  values  in  Greeting  Cards, 
Gift  Wrappings  and  novelty 
gifts.  Ray  lowest  wholesale 
prices  and  make  bigger  prof¬ 
its.  Write  today  requesting 
samples  on  approval,  free 
portfolios  of  Personal  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards,  and  details  of 
free  gift  and  bonus  offers. 

TOM-WAT  STUDIOS 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Serving  Agents  &  Organizations  tor  over  25  years. 


Dept.  65 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846  Chicago  42,  111. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

and  can  probably  be  reduced  still  fur¬ 
ther.  When  the  acreage  of  grain  crops 
grown  is  high  enough,  the  same  ma¬ 
chinery,  com  pickers,  etc.,  can  be  used 
in  both  areas.  This  will  tend  to  equalize 
labor  costs. 

Since  the  Northeast  is  a  feed  deficit 
area,  the  farmer  in  this  section  who 
can  produce  his  own  grain  or  sell  it  to 
his  neighbor  has  a  big  advantage  over 
the  farmer  in  Iowa  or  Illinois  who 
must  ship  his  surplus  to  the  Northeast. 
Handling  charges  for  bringing  a 
bushel  of  corn  from  a  farm  in  those 
states  to  a  New  York  farm  total  from 
70  to  80  cents  a  bushel!  This  is  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  many  of  our  better  north¬ 
eastern  farms.  Such  shifts  in  produc¬ 
tion  probably  will  not,  and  should  not, 
be  made  rapidly,  but  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  already  under 
way.  Records  from  cost  account  farms 
in  New  York  show  that  in  recent  years 
corn  for  grain  and  wheat  have  given 
higher  labor  returns  than  hay  or  even 
the  care  of  dairy  cows.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  labor  diverted 
from  these  activities  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  for  grain  production. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  more  grain  production  in 
the  Northeast  is  antagonistic  to  our 
fine  programs  of  grassland  improve¬ 
ment.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Better 
grassland  farming  is  the  indispensable 
first  step  in  a  chain  reaction  which 
makes  more  grain  production  possible. 

Cheap  feed  from  the  West  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Northeast.  The  North¬ 
east  dairy  farmer  who  produces  his 
own  feed  will  be  a  more  independent 
farmer.  Railroad  strikes,  crop  short¬ 
ages  in  the  West,  government  policies 
more  favorable  to  the  politically  more 
potent  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt,  even 
wars,  will  disturb  him  less  than  they 
will  disturb  his  neighbor  who  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  that  long,  costly  feed  line 
from  the  West  for  his  daily  needs. 

—  A. A.  — ■ 

CHOPPED  HAY 

,  A  generation  ago  there  was  one  way 
of  putting  up  hay;  that  was  to  cut  it, 
rake  it,  put  it  on  the  wagon  with  a 
pitch  fork  or  loader  and  put  it  into  the 
barn  with  a  horsefork.  In  those  days 
baling  hay  meant  baling  it  out  of  the 
mow.  Now,  in  addition  to  field  baling, 
we  have  developed  grass  silage,  chop¬ 
ped  hay,  blowing  long  hay  into  the 
mow,  and  mow  curing. 

Recently  a  friend  commented  that 
field  chopping  of  dried  hay  was  the 
most  economical  and  best  way  of  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  on  most  farms.  If  you 
agree  with  that  won’t  you  write  us  a 
letter  giving  your  experience  and  tell¬ 
ing  why  you  like  that  method.  If  you 
have  tried  it  and  don’t  like  it,  we  would 
like  to  know  about  that  too.  We  will 
be  glad  to  pay  a  minimum  of  $2  each 
for  any  letters  we  publish  on  this 
subject. 

—  A. A.  — 

GOOD  SILAGE  FROM  CELL 
POTATOES 

Cull  potatoes  can  be  made  into  silage 
satisfactorily  by  adding  20  to  25  pounds 
of  good  quality  hay  or  other  dry  for¬ 
age  to  each  100  pounds  of  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  feeding  to  dairy  cattle.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  dairymen  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  who  report  that  as  little  as  10 
pounds  of  the  hay  helped  produce  satis¬ 
factory  silage.  Hay  absorbs  most  of  the 
excess  water  from  potatoes,  and  the 
mixture  ferments  properly.  They  say 
the  mixture  is  approximately  equal  to 
corn  silage  in  feeding  value  but  should 
be  limited  to  about  40  pounds  daily  per 
1,000  pounds  of  cow — also,  a  stronger 
silo  is  needed  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  material. 


You  can  get  these  two  big  benefits : 


low  cost 

MULCH, 

LITTER, 

BEDDING 


RA  CASH 

for  your 

SON 


with  a  FITCHBURC  PHIPPER 


FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  5960  you  can 

own  an  economical,  labor  saving  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper.  This  sturdy,  portable 
machine  quickly  converts  your  woodlot 
thinnings  and  other  waste  wood  into 
valuable  wood  chips  for  soil  enrichment, 
mulch,  poultry  litter,  and  stable  bed¬ 
ding.  You  always  have  an  available 
supply  at  low  cost. 


You  can  help  your  son  earn  $5  to  $8  per 
hour  custom  chipping  for  neighbors  and 
towns.  A  Fitchburg  Chipper  will  quickly 
and  economically  clean  up  woodlots 
—give  air  and  light  to  young  trees, 


FREE  FOLDER 

Gives  all  the  facts 


Money-making  sugges¬ 
tions,  specifications, 
model  numbers,  dia¬ 
grams,  USDA  quotes  on 
use  of  chips  for  mulch, 
litter  and  bedding.  It’s 
all  in  this  free  folder 
— send  for  your  copy! 


reduce  fire  hazards  and  produce  valuable 
wood  chips. 

Fitchburg  Chippers  are  ruggedly  built. 
They  are  designed  by  engineers  for  busy, 
trouble-free  service.  Every  model,  re¬ 
gardless  of  capacity,  has  an  exclusive 
built-in  feature  which  permits  chipping 
of  larger  size  wood  without  extra  power. 
It’s  the  patented  Fitchburg  Safety  Spring 
so  essential  to  smooth  efficient  operation. 

Be  sure  to  get  all  the  facts  today— no 
obligation  of  course.  Just  mail  the  handy 
coupon  on  this  page  for  your  free  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper  Folder. 
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FITCHBURC  FNCIHEERINC  Q0RPDRMI0H 

Dept.  1410,  Fitghburg,  Mass. 

Please  send  my  free  Fitchburg  Chipper  folder. 


Name- 


Address - 
Town _ 


-Slate- 
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THE  NEW  OLIVER  SUPER  55 

gives  you  a  wider  choice  of  speeds 


Six  speeds  forward,  two  reverse!  New 
super-low,  only  ld/i  miles  an  hour!  Just 
compare  that  speed  range  with  any  other 
tractor  in  the  Super  55’s  class. 

We  mean  the  convenience  class.  The 
Super  55  is  low  and  compact  .  .  .  less 
than  4J/2  feet  high  .  .  .  wheel  base  just 
over  6  feet.  Yet  it’s  a  full  two-three 
plow  tractor,  the  most  powerful  of  its 
type  ever  made! 


Other  features  you’ll  like:  HANDY 
THREE-POINT  HITCH  (standard 
equipment)  .  .  .  takes  all  three-point 
hitch  implements,  any  make.  BUILT- 
IN  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM  . . .  finger¬ 
tip  response  .  .  .  gives  you  constant 
draft  control,  implement  position  con¬ 
trol.  CHOICE  OF  FUELS  .  .  .  gaso¬ 
line  or  diesel  power. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND  WORK-TEST  THE  SUPER  55! 


(600)  16 
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HOLSTEINS 


GUERNSEYS 


^■JERSEYS 

AYRSHIRE^B 
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BROWN  SWISS 


...  if  you’re  a  dairyman  in  New  York  State  or  West¬ 
ern  Vermont,  you’re  interested  in  learning  nVore  about 
the  sires,  of  the  five  major  dairy  breeds,  currently  in 
service  at  NYABC. 

You  have  that  opportunity  through  the  September 
Sire  Directory  Issue  of  the  Co-operator. 

The  Co-operator  is  mailed  to  all  of  NYABC’s  45,000 
members,  hut  if  you’re  not  a  member,  live  in  this  area, 
and  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the  Sire  Directory  Issue, 
drop  us  a  postcard. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


to  a  storage 


problem ! 


SILVER  SHIELD 


2  right  answ 


.State. 


•C*L 


ALL  STEEL  SILOS 


•C&L 


ALL  STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 


Both  of  these  fine  steel  struc¬ 
tures  safeguard  your  invest¬ 
ment  In  time  and  money. 
Excellent  design  features;  Pre- 
cision  built:  Easily  erected. 


Write  for  facts! 

UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  SILO 


Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Name _ ; _ 


BUCKEYE 


Kill  Chimney  Creosote, 

down  draft  and  Are  risk,  at  once  and  forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money-back  guaranty. 
For  information  write  manufacturers: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 
7  Willow  St.,  Dept.  AA  Lynn,  Mass. 

—  REDUCES  ALL  FUEL  BILLS  — 


For  cars  and  trucks.  Front 
and  rear.  Gives  2000  lbs.  ex¬ 
tra  capacity  for  all  %, 
and  1  ton  trucks;  500  to  1000 
lbs.  extra  for  all  cars  except 
Olds  prior  to  ’52,  and  Buicks, 
Postpaid  Easily  installed.  Guaranteed. 
State  make,  model. 

BRINKMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2315  Clay,  Dept.  9  Topeka.  Kansas 


$9.95 


Per  Pair 


it  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


Scientists  Seek  New 
Fruit  Varieties 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


WESTERN  New  York  needs  a  good 
new  early  processing  apple,  the 
New  York  Cooperative  Fruit  Testing 
Association  was  told  at  its  36th  annual 
meeting  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Leo  G.  Klein  of  the  station  staff 
said  that  the  new  Webster  is  doing 
nicely  and  will  do  for  a  while,  but  great 
effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a  better 
variety. 

This  focused  attention  on  changes 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
orchards.  Now  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  crop  upstate  may  go  to  processors 
and  there  are  fewer  plantings  of  the 
old  “hard”  varieties  which  are  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  canners. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  station  director, 
said  a  new  Cortland  type  apple  is  show¬ 
ing  so  much  promise  that  it  probably 
will  be  named.  Extensive  breeding  is 
being  carried  on  with  peaches  and 
sweet  cherries  to  find  new  varieties 
which  lengthen  the  marketing  season  or 
have  special  advantages  in  this  region. 
Lee  M.  Downer  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

New  Auction  Wing 

A  new  60x80  foot  wing  at .  the  Em¬ 
pire  auction  at  Caledonia  was  put  in 
use  in  time  for  the  annual  fat  stock 
show.  It  was  built  primarily  to  handle 
calves  and  small  animals  and  its  addi¬ 
tion  will  permit  two  auctions  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  one  time. 

Milk  Flow  Down 

Effects  of  the  long  summer  drought 
are  noticeable  in  milk  production  sta¬ 
tistics.  Last  year  in  the  Rochester  mar¬ 
ket  the  drop  in  production  from  July  to 
August  was  a  fraction  over  a  million 
pounds.  This  year  it  was  just  under 
two  million  pounds.  In  the  New  York 
milkshed  production  declined  3.6  per 
cent  from  a  year  ago. 

In  our  own  case,  at  Gannett  Farms, 
we  began  feeding  grass  silage  July  8 
because  of  rapid  deterioration  of  pas¬ 
tures.  Since  the  end  of  August  theYe 
have  been  occasional  rains.  By  early 
September  pastures  were  growing 
again  and  by  mid-September  some  rye 
pastures  were  in  excellent  shape.  The 
same  dry  weather  took  terrific  toll  of 
many  bean  fields,  so  that  some  seem 
hardly  worth  harvesting. 

The  August  slackening  in  production 
in  the  Rochester  market  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  in  consumption 
of  Class  1  milk.  For  every  month  this 
year  consumption  has  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  four  per  cent  over  the 
same  months  last  year.  Even  allowing 
for  some  slight  increase  in  population, 
Fred  H.  Snyder  of  Churchville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency,  says  this  shows  that  the  spe¬ 
cialized  advertising  campaign  in  the 
market  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 

Apple  Trends 

Apple  growers  have  had  time  to  at 
least  partially  analyze  the  effects  of 
hurricane  damage  in  New  England  and 
hail  damage  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Of 
New  England’s  estimated  six  million 
bushels  of  McIntosh  and  later  varieties, 
only  about  25  per  cent  were  left  on  the 
trees  after  the  second  hhrricane.  Nor¬ 
mally  New  England  apples  don’t  go  to 
canners,  so  growers  in  cannery  areas 
were  jittery,  fearing  a  heavy  influx  of 
windfalls.  This  has  not  happened.  An 
extensive  salvage  operation  was  under¬ 
taken  to  move  a  lot  of  the  drops 
through  the  retail  stores  and  the  trade 
is  reported  to  have  dope  an  excellent 
job. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  hail  damage 
estimates  climbed  to  900,000  bushels. 
Part  of  this  fruit  is  moving  through 
metropolitan  markets  and  part  to  juic¬ 
ers.  All  of  the  damaged  fruit  in  both 


areas  will  need  to  he  disposed  of  quick¬ 
ly.  This  will  make  a  big  gap  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  quality  apples  available  for 
market  through  the  season.  Steve  Put¬ 
nam,  secretary  of  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Growers’  Association,  be¬ 
fore  the  hurricane  reported  that,  the 
crop  would  have  little  difficulty  in  mov¬ 
ing.  Now,  he  says,  the  supply  situation 
is  changed  in  some  areas,  but  offsetting 
this  is  the  fact  that  heavy  rains 
throughout  the  eastern  producing  areas 
have  added  a  lot  of  size  to  the  crop. 

The  association  will  launch  its  heavi¬ 
est  promotion  campaign  this  month. 
Its  experience  has  been  that  growers 
fare  better  when  there  is  a  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  apples  before  New  Year’s; 
that  campaigns  early  in  the  season  are 
more  effective  in  stimulating  all-season 
consumption. 

City  Cousins  Help! 

As  of  Oct.  1  the  Monroe  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and  4-H  Club 
Association  is  in  its  new  headquarters 
building  on  the  southern  edge  of 
Rochester.  The  building,  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  state, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  city-farmer 
cooperation.  It  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  $200,000,  with  nearly 
half  of  the  building  fund  being  sub¬ 
scribed  by  city  business  interests.  In 
addition  to  the  extension  agents,  the 
building  will  house  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  District,  county  USDA  committee, 
Farm  Credit  agencies,  and  possibly 
other  units  which  deal  with  farmers. 

i 

—  A. A.  — 

DEER  REPELLENTS 

EER  are  getting.to  be  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  several  northeastern  states. 
In  a  recent  article  in  “Science  for  the 
Farmed’  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  au¬ 
thors,  Professors  Freer,  White  and 
Sharp,  report  that  as  long  ago  as  1948 
deer  damaged  1,400  acres  of  crops  in 
New  Jersey,  and  deer  damage  in  Maine 
is  reported  as  high  as  $50,000  a  year. 

According  to  this  article,  various 
frightening  means  by  noises  soon  lose 
their  effectiveness.  Fences  are  effective 
but  they  must  be  high  and  are  expen¬ 
sive,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  search 
for  repellents  that  are  inexpensive 
enough  to  he  practical. 

In  some  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments,  sprays  containing  a  product 
known  as  bone  tar  oil  have  repelled 
deer  from  apple  trees,  nursery  plant¬ 
ings,  and  forage  crops  for  about  a 
month  under  average  conditions.  There 
are  some  indications  also  that  this 
product  may  repel  beavers  and  wood- 
’chucks  but  it  does  not  repel  rabbits. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

E  are  glad  to  announce  that 
E.  R.  Eastman's  new  book,  "Not 
With  Dreams"  is  just  off  the  press. 
Judging  by  your  letters,  hundreds 
of  you  have  been  waiting  eagerly 
for  it. 

"Not  With  Dreams"  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  condensed  form  last  year 
in  American  Agriculturist.  The  book 
is  larger  and  more  complete-  This 
is  an  exciting  story  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  pioneers,  mostly  in  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire,  in  those 
tempestuous  years  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  were  young. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  copy  at  your 
local  bookstore,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  ND,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or 
to  Greenberg:  Publishers,  201  East 
51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y .,  en¬ 
closing  check  or  money  order  for 
$3.50. 


/ 
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HENS  ALIVE! 

4  YEARS  Official  PROOF! 

HIGHEST  LIVABILITY  — 
LOWEST  LEUCOSIS 
4  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Tests 

Tops  All  Strains  &  Breeds 


Tel.  Liberty  1123 — Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Winner-2nd  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

Highest  PROFIT 

LIVABILITY 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

Highest  U.S.R.O.P.  RECORD  EVER  MADE 

294  Egg  Average 
Free  Book  On  Request 
PICTURES  YOU  WILL  NEVER  FORGET 
SUCCESS  -  SEE  HOW  IT'S  DONE 
PLACE  YOUR  1954-55  ORDER  NOW 


Here’s  how  to 

TOP 

THE  MARKET 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
too  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 


r'"'% 


AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET ... 


Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record 
holder. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Top  pen  (1954)  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  mestt  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 


FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  .  . 

MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-E,  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’samaz- 
ihghow  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
t-*ese  discomforts— help  the  1  5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


DOES 

CULLING 

PAY 


By 

MONROE  BABCOCK 


Everywhere  i  look  in  the  poul¬ 
try  magazines  and  so  on,  people 
who  write  about  the  poultry  business 
say  cull  instantly,  cull  all  the  time, 
culling  pays,  and  so  on.  I  have  written 
on  this  subject  before  saying  that 
sometimes  it  doesn’t  pay  to  cull.  Here 
again  I  think  you  have  to  do  your  own 
thinking. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  writing 
about  the  poultry  business  who  know 
very  little  about  it.  There  are  many 
who  have  college  educations,  but  are 
not  poultrymen  from  the  ground  up. 
Many  of  these  fellows  are  academically 
bright  and  are  good  at  studying  what 
someone  has  written  before  them.  Their 
biggest  difficulty  is  that  they  cannot 
do  their  own  thinking  and  sort  out 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  We 
all  have  to  remember  that  the  first 
fellow  who  wrote  down  on  paper  that 
it  pays  to  cull  was  just  another  hu¬ 
man  being  like  you  or  me— and  just 
like  me  at  any  rate  he  was  subject  to 
making  mistakes.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  written  on  the  poultry  business 
that  just  are  not  true.  Also,  he  was 
correct  25  years  ago. 

Sort  lor  Maturity 

Pullets  should  be  sorted  for  maturity 
when  they  are  housed.  You  have  to  be 
smart  enough  to  know  why  a  bird  is  a 
cull  and  is  she  really  a  cull?  You  see 
articles  written  on  culling  the  pullets 
closely  before  housing.  In  my  opinion, 
with  good  strains,  that’s  the  bunk.  I 
think  they  should  be  sorted  into  differ¬ 
ent  groups  to  get  best  results.  Also  you 
will  see  articles  written  on  keeping  the 
flock  culled  every  week.  Lots  of  times 
you  will  find  that  a  bird  will  be  out  of 
production  for  two  or  three  weeks;  she 
may  have  been  broody,  she  may  have 
been  injured;  she  may  be  an  early 
hatched  pullet  and  just  took  a  little 
winter  rest. 

You  can  have  ‘birds,  the  way  they 
are  bred  today,  out  of  production  for 
almost  2  months  and  still  make  a  very 
tidy  profit.  The  way  leghorns  are  bred 
today,  the  rate  of  lay  of  practically  all 
birds  is  very  high.  The  chicken  that 
only  laid  at  a  rate  of  50%  or  60%  is 
gone.  In  fact,  the  only  reason  a  flock 
of  birds  will  only  lay  60%  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  might  be  out 
of  production  for  this  reason  or  that.  I 
don’t  think  ’that  we  have  many  birds 
left  in  our  flock  that  will  only  lay  60%. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  will 
lay  at  a  rate  of  80%  to  98%. 

How  Many  Eggs  a  Year? 

Let’s  suppose,  for  example,  that  you 
have  a  flock  of  birds  hatched  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  in  December  the  weather  hap¬ 
pens  to  turn  off  cold  all  of  a  sudden 
and  perhaps  your  management  isn’t  all 
it  could  be  or  your  birds  are  crowded, 
and  you  get  quite  a  few  birds  going 
into  a  winter  pause.  Probably  most  of 
these  birds  will  be  out  of  production 
about  a  month. 

Suppose  a  bird  is  out  of  production 
for  about  65  days  which  would  give  her 
300  days  of  lay  for  the  year.  I  feel  that 
if  she  is  a  bird  of  good  breeding  she 
will  lay  during  those  300  days  at  a  rate 
of  about  80%.  This  means  that  her  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year  would  be  about 
240  eggs  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
make  you  money.  So  why  should  you 
cull  her  when  she’s  out  of  production? 

Let’s  suppose  that  she  is  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  65  days  which,  of  course, 
is  unlikely.  She  might  be  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  December  and  January  and 
come  back  in  February.  If  you  do  not 
have  to  sell  her  off  to  make  room  for 


a  pullet  in  her  place,  she  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  lay  until  at  least  the  first  of 
October,  and  probably  up  until  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  if  you  kept  her.  You  and 
I  know  that  during  the  months  of  June 
through  October,  eggs  are  quite  profit¬ 
able,  and  probably  will  be  in  1955.  If 
you’ve  got  a  bird  laying  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  all  through  those  months,  you 
can  make  some  money.  Therefore,  1 
can’t  see  the  logic  of  selling  this  bird 
off  in  December  or  January  just  be¬ 
cause  she  takes  a  little  rest. 

('nil  Sick  Hens 

I  believe  that  birds  that  are  sick 
with  some  disease  and  will  not  get 
well  and  will  not  lay  again  should  be 
culled.  Birds  that  get  away  down  thin 
to  where  they  are  just  skin  and  bones 
and  will  never  recover  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  next  time  you  read  that  you 
should  cull  all  the  time,  you  just  think 
about  what  Old  Man  Babcock  has  to 
say  about  it,  then  do  a  little  thinking 
on  your  own  and  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  a  bird 
that  has  laid  well  all  through  last  sum¬ 
mer,  fall  and  winter  might  stop  laying 
in  June,  and  you  might  need  room  for 
early  hatched  pullets.  In  this  situation, 
I  think  it  is  smart  to  go  through  and 
cull  out  those  that  are  not  laying  and 
won’t  be  laying  for  some  time  because 
you  simply  have  to  make  room  for  the 
pullets. 

- A. A.  - 

FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

PPROXIMATELY  15(fo  feeder 
calves  weighing  from  300  to  550 
pounds  will  be  sold  through  four  feeder 
calf  sales  from  October  26  to  Novem¬ 
ber  5  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  New 
York  Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders  Im¬ 
provement  Project. 

All  calves  will  be  sorted  into  uniform 
lots  according  to  breed,  sex,  grade  and 
weight  and  sold  at  auction  the  after¬ 
noon  of  sale  day.  Sales  start  promptly 
at  1:00  p.m. 

AH  the  calves  were  inspected  by  a 
local  committee.  Only  calves  sired  by 
purebred  beef  bulls  and  out  of  beef 
type  cows  were  accepted. 

Every  calf  will  be  injected  with  anti- 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum  by  a 
veterinarian  when  unloaded  at  the  sale 
grounds.  The  calves  will  also  be  further 
inspected  at  that  time  for  under-sized 
calves,  stags,  and  anything  else  that 
might  make  the  calves  undesirable  for 
the  sale. 

Each  sale  will  be  preceded  in  the 
morning  by  an  educational  program 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  This  program  will  in¬ 
clude  grading  demonstrations,  contests 
and  discussions  on  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  Cash  prizes  will  be  given  the 
winners  in  the  grading  contests. 

A  dinner  meeting  will  be  held  the 
evening  preceding  each  sale.  Banners 
will  be  awarded  to  consignors  of  the 
top  quality  calves  by  the  various  breed 
associations.  Panel  discussions  will  also 
be  included  on  the  program. 

For  more  detailed  information  get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  the  sale  managers  of  the 
various  sales  as  follows: 

Oct.  26,  Pike  Sale — Forrest  Holmes, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28,  Altamont  Sale — David  Ber- 
resford,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  2,  Syracuse  Sale — Robert  Adsit, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5,  Palmyra  Sale — Robert  Wat¬ 
son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — M.  D.  Lacy 


Deposits  Made 
o«  ot  Before  0tf’ 15 
Dividends  From  Oct.  1 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Save  More,  Make  More,  ‘TJfclil 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
moiling  coupon  below  with  SI  or  more. 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 
ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
'Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  *  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below, 

Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address, 


Town_ State  26 


“I’m  living  high  on  loose,  dry 

litter!”  LIME  CREST  LITTER- 
KEPE  Makes  Litter  Management 
Easy,  Low-in-Cost.  Littcr-Kcpe  coats 
and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it  loose, 
dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less  than  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  P-10  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


"HERE’S  WHAT  I  DO” 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Ine.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


(602)  18 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Min'mum  SI. 50  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  O  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  13.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville,  New  York. 

CANADIAN  Dairy  Cattle,  Cattle-Dealer  in  Ontario 
wants  connection  with  parties  interested  to  buy  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle.  Fred  Bauml,  Brockville,  Ont.  Phone 
3S08  after  8  p.m. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Freo  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


FIFTEEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Sept.,  Oct. 
with  first  calves.  One  of  best  producing  herds  in 
County.  Certified.  Accredited,  Classified.  Lonergan  Bros. 
Homer,  New  York. 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Two — three  year  old  Jersey  heifers,  due 
October.  Good  milkers.  Each  400  lbs.  fat  last  year. 
Harold  C.  Tripp,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Bull  born  Apr.  1953.  Son  of  Coldspring’s 
Romulus  Anchor  36  AR  daughters  and  maternal  grand¬ 
son  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  187  AR  daughters.  Full 
sister  and  maternal  sistei  in  Jr2  305C  2x  made  8979 — 
440  and  10028 — 506  respectively.  An  attractive,  well 
grown  youngster.  Also  a  few  >  choice  yearling  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  Guernseys.  Future  herd  sires  and  foun 
dation  calves  and  heifers  from  our  herd.  Over  200  head. 
35  years  constructive  breeding.  Write  us  your  require¬ 
ments.  Forge  Hill  Farm,  RD.  4,  Newburgh,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Ite-bred,  reasonably  priced,  ship  any  State.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y 

COMING  Oct.  23 — 1954 — 12:30  P.M. —  Complete  disposal 
of  beef  herd — 100  head — mostly  Herefords — a  few  Angus 
— TB  tested —  Heifers  vaccinated.  To  be  sold  from 
pens —  one  or  more — one  Hereford  heifer  calf  given  free. 
45  bred  heifers —  10  cows — 5  Hereford  bulls — breeding 
age— 30  steers — 10  calves.  Visitors  welcome  —  Ralph 
Jarvis  Farm,  located  2  miles  Northwest  of  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Phone  620 -W. 

HEREFORDS.  10  Registered  heifers,  half  sisters.  Ex¬ 
cellent  herd  foundation.  Ready  to  breed.  $200.00  each. 
Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott.  N.  Y  Phone  7111. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls;  Service  age. 
Wilfred  O.  Knapp,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

THE  Best  in  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  is  available  from 
reputable  members  of  our  association.  For  information 
and  list  of  available  cattle  write.  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders’  Association,  Wins  Hall,  Room  21,  Ithaca, 
New  YoVk. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  and  Grade  Hereford  cows  and 
heifers,  two  and  three  years  old,  open  and  bred  T.T. 
Regent  and  Domino  breeding.  Also  heifer  and  bull 
calves.  Walnut  Knoll  Farms,  Dansville,  N  Y.  R  #1. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  Farm,  Valatie, 
New  York.  Chatham  26491. 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  stock,  all  ages 
— 1954  Bull  Calves  by  Bardoliermere  H  15”  Ral-Mo 
Farm — Telephone  1136 — East  Aurora,  New  York. 

TEN  FINE  Registered  Angus  cows,  heifers,  calves. 
You  will  like  quality  and  price.  Alexander  Litchard, 
Wellsville,  N.  Y _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  from 
accredited  herd.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heckman,  Bath, 
New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Milking  Shorthorns,  bull  and 
heifer  calves  out  of  Classified  and  Record  of  Merit 
dams.  J.  Martin  Lang,  R.F.D.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  pigs  6  weeks,  $11.00  each.  7-8  weeks  old, 
$12.00  each.  Carefully  crated.  Shipped  by  Railway  Ex¬ 
press.  Dailey  Stock  Farm — Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.9-1085. 


FOR  SALE:  Spotted  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  large 
litters.  Pure  Breds.  Lot  gilts  for  breeding.  Big  type, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  8481. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling  rams 
for  sale.  Excellent  breeding.  Van  Vleet  Bros..  Lodi, 
New  York. 


CHOICE,  well  bred  registered  Hampshire  yearling  and 
two  year  old  rams  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  Stanley 
Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lodi,  29R. 

BIG,  RUGGED,  registered,  yearling  Corriedale  Rams 
with  heavy  fleeces.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  Hampshire  rams.  Excellent  type.  Also 
ewe  lambs.  Rodney  Lightfoot,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  #2. 

CORRIEDALE  Rams  with  size  and  fleeces  that  would 
please  you  at  farmers’  prices.  IV.  H.  Preston,  Spring- 
water,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hemlock  414-F-6. 

REGISTERED  Yearling  Cheviot  Ram,  Wampler  breed¬ 
ing.  Also  two  year  old.  $50.00  each.  Floyd  Winne,  Jr., 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  Registered  Dorset  Rams  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Sheep 
Division,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer. 
Penna. 

BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca.  New  York  40849  t 

SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies — massive  Swiss,  priced  rea¬ 
sonably — Dr.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  2099. 

REG.  Springer  Spaniel  pups — real  hunting  stock,  grand 
disposition  for  home  dog.  Springers  since  1932. 
Luettgens,  R.D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Holmdel  9-8584. 

iERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
'riendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York, 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


SEVEN  Airedale  pups  @  $25.00  each.  They  are  an 
ideal  country  dog,  since  they  love  woodchucks,  coons, 
skunks.  James  H,  Stone,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Belinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds.  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7.  Pa. 


ZIMMER’S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N  Y. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  foi  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires  and  better  Sex  Links. 
Order  now  for  late  fall 1  and  winter  deliveries.  If  you 
need  better  livability,  egg  size,  and  production  with 
early  maturity,  try  Vancrest  Hamps  or  Sex  Links  this 
season.  For  information,  prices  and  dates  write  Van¬ 
crest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


BALL  Poultry  Farm  —  hatching  year  around  Babcock 
strain  Leghorns  and  Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production. 
Dominant  White  crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit 
to  our.  farm  is  the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these 
birds  are.  See  our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3  story  100’ 
x  40’  brooder  house,  a  100’  x  28’  laying  shelter  which 
is  ideal  for  summer  layers,  our  modem  hatchery  where 
Ball  chicks  are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incu¬ 
bators.  Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  to¬ 
day  for  prices  and  early  order  discounts.  Ball  Poultry 
Farm  Route  A,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 
Phone  1176.  _ -  - 


GET  BOTH  Meat  and  Eggs  with  dual-purpose  Eben- 
wood  Farm  "Business  Hamps,”  a  rugged,  high-produc¬ 
tion  strain  that  turns  out  plump  broilers  and  roasters 
in  jig  time.  And  join  the  broilermen  who  are  ordering 
the  new  Ebenwood  Whites  for  fast-growing,  clean  dress¬ 
ing  broilers  and  roasters.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  14, 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427 


PULLETS 


PULLETS:  Ready-to-lay  Harco  strain  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Sex-Links.  Hubbards  New  Hampshires.  Range 
grown,  healthy.  Special  October  sale.  200  lots  delivered. 
Circular.  Lovell  Gordon,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


GEESE  —  American  Buffs,  mated  pairs  $16.00.  Trio 
$20.00.  Harry  Clauss,  4  miles  west  Canandaigua,  New 
York  on  Route  20.' 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York's 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
60  lb.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00,  Also  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60s  F.O.B.  Plus  various  grades  for 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  Clover  Honey;  Liquid,  creamed  or  chunk  comb. 
5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River 
Jet.,  Vt. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  Plants — Plant  late  October  or  November. 
Pick  crop  next  June.  Information  and  prices.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


GENESEE  Certified  and  registered  seed  wheat.  For  quo¬ 
tations  write  or  phone  Phelps  A.  Hopkins  &  Son,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y.  Phone  184F2. 


BULBS 


TULIPS — 10  top  size  imported  Holland  bulbs  $1.00.  25 
mixed  top  size  native  grown  tulips  for  $1.50.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  25  imported  top  size  parrot  tulips  in  5  fancy 
varieties  for  only  $2.50.  All  orders  postpaid  east  of 
Mississippi.  25c  extra  west.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Gent’s  Gardens,  Sodus,  N.  Y. » 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only.  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn¬ 
ished  on  request,  without  obligation.  John  Randolph, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Real  estate  and  business  broker  to  become 
our  exclusive  local  associate,  all  areas  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Our  cooperative  '.ealty  service 
assures  success.  Write  full  qualifications.  Potts  Realty 
Associates,  Inc.,  R.R.  #3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  In  Central  Conn.,  Dairy  Farm  Manager, 
60-80  milkers.  New  barns  and  silos,  all  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  good  house  on  school  bus  route.  Reply  to  Bor 
514- JC.  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MAKE  big  profits  selling  longer-wearing  nylon  stockings, 
socks,  panties,  watches,  typewriters.  Simmms,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  A  steady  farm  job.  Will  go  anywhere.  Can 
furnish  geod  references.  Single,  do  not  drink  or  smoke. 
Alonzo  Milligan,  Trumansburg,  R.D.  3,  New,  York. 


HAY 


WIRE  Baled  Hay  for  sale.  E.  B.  Boulds,  Nicholville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  42. 


HAY  WANTED — Any  quantity,  delivered  or  we  will 
haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fred  Messling,  Jutland, 
New  Jersey,  near  Clinton. 


ALT,  TYPES  of  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by  truck 
load,  guaranteed  as  represented,  state  your  needs. 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


150  TONS  baled  good  quality  hay,  $30.00  ton  at  barn. 
F.  R.  AuClaire,  Westport,  N.  *Y, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Send  negative  and 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00  25  for  $2.00,  envelopes 
included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c,  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service,  6211, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed.  8 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin. 
Mail— Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


BLACK  and  White  Film,  any  mal&,  developed  ana 
printed  in  Jumbo  Size.  8  exposure  rolls  40c.  12  ex¬ 
posure  rolls  60c,  35MM,  5c  each  print,  additional  prints 
5c  each.  Free  mailing  envelopes  with  each  order.  All 
work  returned  first  class  mail.  Duke  Photo  Service, 
South  Station,  Arlington  4,  Virginia. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Late  model  heavy  duty  green  crop  loader. 
State  make,  model,  and  serial  number.  Also  cordwood 
saw.  Box  514-IJ,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft.  elec¬ 
tric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents  each 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  bams.  Telephone 
683121.  Closed  Sunday.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 


OBTAIN  "Miracles”  from  Your  Land  I!  Bigger,  better 
flowers,  vegetables,  crops.  Unbelievable!  Easy!  Get  true 
story,  “An  Earthworm  Turned  His  Life.”  Send  dime. 
Earthmaster  System,  34F,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  16  Issue . Closes  Oct.  1 

Nov.  6  Issue . Closes  Oct.  22 

Nov.  20  Issue . Closes  Nov.  5 

Dec.  4  Issue . Closes  Nov  19 


REAL  ESTATE 


OPERATING  retail  feed  and  grain  business.  Central 
New  Jersey,  set  up  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
dairy,  pig,  livestock  feeds,  in  prosperous  agricultural 
section,  fully-equipped  mill,  and  real  estate,  highway 
location.  $25,000.00 — terms.  Free  realty  and  business 
listings  on  request.  Potts  Realty,  R.R.  #3,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


TO  BUY  or  SELL  any  farm,  country  home,  iand,  busi¬ 
ness  or  industrial  property,  auction  or  private  sale.  Our 
cooperative  realty  services  assure  results.  Write  for  free 
realty  and  ,  l  usiness  listings.  Potts  Realty,  R.R.  $-3, 
Somerville,  N.  J.  > 


NEW  STROUT  Catalog.  Just  Out!  Mailed  Free!  Farms, 
homes,  auto  cts;  Businesses.  35  states,  coast-to-coast. 
Red  Cover.  Over  3,000  bargains  described.  World’s  Larg¬ 
est:  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255 -R  4th  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  Poultry  Farm,  4  acres,  7  room  modern  house, 
Automatic '  coal  heat,  large  garage,  cooler  &  freezer, 
new  laying  house,  5  brooder  houses,  laying  capacity 
1300,  located  in  Gentile  summer  resort  town.  Box 
514-EG,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Desirable  rural  home  near  Fort  Plain, 
Canajoharie.  Mrs.  W.  Benson,  Canastota,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 


148  ACRE  dairy  or  poultry  farm  beautifully  located  on 
macadam  road,  N.  West  Chenango  Co.  Large  drive- 
through  cement  basement  barn.  50  acres  fertile,  trac¬ 
tor  tillable  land,  98  acres  stream  and  spring  watered 
pasture,  wood  lot.  12  room  house  with  spring  water  and 
electricity.  School  bus  and  milk  pick-up  service.  Write 
Letta  Parslow,  Lincklaen,  New  York. 


FARMS,  Large  &  Small.  Onondaga  County  and  Madi¬ 
son  County.  A.  W.  Jenkins,  Broker,  12-F-2,  New  Wood- 
stock,  New  York. 


300  ACRE  potato,  row  crop,  livestock  farm  in  highly 
fertile  condition.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Alexander 
Litchard,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers,  Vanes  Steeplejack 
service  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pearl  St.,  Albany, 
New  York. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04;  8x12—  $7.68-;  12x14— $13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton. 
New  York 


SILOS— Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan.  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farquath  45  in.  cider  press  complete, 
cheap.  H.  R,  Gansy,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation  wide  reputation 
-for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple  Rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  ex¬ 
clusive  heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few 
trade  ins  of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate 
before  you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete  Silo 
Line.  Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no 
salesmen  will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold,  Rome, 
New  York. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


LUMBER  for  25c  a  100  Board  Feet.  With  Farmer’s 
One-Man  Sawmill.  Tractor  powered.  Easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  information.  Belsaw,  82A  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City  11,  Mo. 


BUY  SURPLUS  Farm  Equipment  from  Government. 
List  $1.00.  Details  10c.  Bulletin  Box  213K,  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


BUY  YOUR  Used  Equipment  from  Casellini-Venable 
Corp. — "Your  Caterpillar  Dealer”  .  .  .  Backed  By  A 
Bond!  Never  Before  ...  A  Guarantee  Like  This  .  .  . 
Up  to  $10,000  "Insurance”  to  protect  your  used  equip¬ 
ment  investment!  Caterpillar  D-8  with  Hydraulic  Bull 
dozer,  rebuilt  and  repainted.  As  good  as  new.  $16,850.- 
00.  Ca'terpillar  Diesel  40  Tractor  with  snow  plow  and 
wings.  Good  condition.  $1,200.00.  Caterpillar  D4-44  with 
belt  pulley  drive.  Good  buy  for  fanner  or  logger, 
$2,500.00.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel  Tractor  with  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer.  Buy  and  try,  $2,000.00.  Caterpillar  No  212 
Motor  Grader,  Tandem  Drive  with  Cab.  heater,  large 
front  tires.  Top  condition.  $7,500.00.  Case  Model  VAI 
Tractor  with  Cab  and  Lull  3A  Shoveloader  with  %  yd. 
bucket.  Good  condition.  $1,750.00.  Case  SI  Tractor  with 
Lull  4A  Shoveloader,  14  yd'  bucket,  new  1952.  Ready 
to  go.  $2,850.00.  International  UD14  Diesel  Power  Unit, 
approx.  60  HP.  Good  running  condition.  $1,550.00. 
Lorain  TL-20  Moto-Crane.  10  Ton  capac.  Excellent 
condition.  $15,000.00.  Hyster  D4  Logging  Sulky,  wide 
gauge.  Top  condition.  $1,650.00.  Much  other  used  equip¬ 
ment  available — Motor  Graders,  Powet  units,  Heav: 
Duty  Trucks.  Contact  us  for  your  needs.  Casellini- 
Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


FOR  SALE:  Ireland  sawmill  No.  4,  good  condition. 
Owen  Davis,  R.  1,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


HYDRAULIC  Tractor  Chain  Saws,  $175.00.  C.  Loomis, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


WOOLENS  By  The  Yard  only  $1.90  a  yard.  56  inches 
wide.  Store  price  up  to  $5.00  a  yard.  Good  for  coats 
and  other  garments  and  rugs.  Colors  are  wine,  cocoa, 
green,  rust,  cinnamon,  American  Beauty,  gray,  tan. 
Special  price  for  black,  $1.40  a  yard.  Free  samples. 
Postage  is  extra.  Write  to:  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm 
&  Orange  Sts.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


RUG  WOOLENS.  Hit  and  Miss,  a  mixture  of  different 
colors.  All  wool,  good  for  braiding  only,  no  samples,  5U 
cents  lb.  Minimum  order  $3.00.  No  C.O.D.,  add  postage 
too.  Everybody  who  has  had  these  love  them  and  ask 
for  more.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  St*„ 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 
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ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  HOLSTEIN 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1954  —  12:30  P.M. 
Hornell,  New  York 

S2  Head — 30  Fresh  or  Springing  Heifers;  30 
Young  Foundation  Cows;  2  Well  Bred  Bulls. 

All  animals  Mastitis  tested.  Many  from  Cer¬ 
tified  herds.  Eligible  for  out  of  State  ship¬ 
ment.  Animals  personally  selected  by  Clark 
Bowen,  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

Burton  Ketch,  Secretary,  Allegany-Steuben 
Holstein  Club,  Bath,  New  York. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  INC.  —  Sale  Manager 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


'  CLINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  SALE 
Sat.,  Oct.  9,  1954,  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  at  Noon 

At  the  Victor  Bechard  Farm 
25  COWS -12  BRED  HEIFERS  -  5  HEIFER  CALVES 

Always  a  good  place  to  get  good  cattle  at  lower  prices 
than  they  sell  for  farther  south.  Majority  are  Bangs 
Accred.  and  Calf.  Vac.  All  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and 
inoculated  against  Shipping  Fever  within  30  days. 
FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Tom  Whittaker,  Auct.  &  Sale  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RUG  STRIPS  Hooking  and  Braiding,  all  wool,  pre¬ 
shrunk.  selvedges  that  are  perfect  for  hooking.  These 
are  from  the  cutting  rooms  and  are  fine  cloths,  not 
cheap  heavy  melton.  Send  for  free  samples.  You  only 
get  colors  wanted,  not  a  mixture  of  undesirable  fab¬ 
rics.  We  .service  the  best  teachers.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Dark  colors,  75c 
a  pound,  light  colors,  ^1.00  a  pound,  nudes  and  beiges, 
excellent  for  dyeing  an3  backgrounds,  $1.25  a  pound. 
Postage  is  extra,  Connecticut  people  must  add  sales  tax. 
When  near  our  factory,  come  in  and  see  garments  made. 
We  have  a  salesroom  where  you  can  save  a  lot  of 
money.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.,  New 
Haven  10,  Conn. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49.  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AA.  425  Broad  Ave.. 
Palisades  Park.  N.  J. 


BANQUET  Roll  Table  Paper  for  Church  and  Grange 
suppers.  Write  foi  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  .or  refund. 
Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  MERCHANDISE  at  great  discounts.  Send  15c.  Re¬ 
ceive  catalogue  iUustrating  housewares,  appliances,  gifts. 
Andrew  Brindak,  Southview,  Penna. 


SHOULDER  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  pe^  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  for  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Dis¬ 
count  to  fund-raising  groups.  DorweU  Co.,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 


RUG  HOOKERS'  white  all  wool  remnants  90c  each! 
Thousands  of  specially  dyed  swatches  6”xll”  only  10c 
each  piece.  Colonial  Remnant  Shoppe,  Manchester,  Conn. 


RIBBON  Remnant  Bargain  —  Christmas  or  everyday 
colors — 350  feet  each.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


RURAL  MAIL  BOX  Signal  for  automatic  notification 
on  arrival  of  mail.  Easy  to  attach.  Performance  guar¬ 
anteed.  $1.98  postpaid.  Automatic  Signal  Devices,  3321 
Disston  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants,  also  pastels.  90 — 100  yards 
each.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange.  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


miscellaneous 


TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20’x48’  with  windows.  Excellent 
chicken  coop,  barn,  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
Without  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
first  150  mUes.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 


GENERATOR  —  Gasoline,  HI  KW— SP— 60  cycle— 110 
—220  volts.  Government  surplus.  $800.00.  Thomson’s 
Surplus,  Newington,  Conn.  Mohawk  6-4741. 


PROMPT  blade  sharpening  7.5c  per  set  including  return 
postage — both  animal  and  barber  blades — complete  Sun¬ 
beam  Stewart  Clipmaster  service — repair.  Parts — Extra 
blades — Accessories.  Don  Beck,  Box  12,  Town  Line, 
New  York. 


IV RITE  for  free  literature  on  Hog  Cholera,  Erysipelas, 
Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  and  other  livestock  diseases. 
Colorado  Serum  Company,  4950  York  St.,  Denver  16, 
Colorado. 


NO  TRESPASSING  signs,  for  posting  your  land.  On 
cardboard,  10  for  $1.00,  25  for  $2.00.  Brown  Printing, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel 
Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


LEATHER  or  after's:  A  quarter  will  buy  six  pieces  fine 
calfskin  lacings  over  two  feet  long,  black  or  brown. 
Modern  Novelty  Co.,  Gardiner,  Maine. 


NEW  Different  Xmas  Cards  each  with  miniature  Bible 
or  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  $1.50  box.  J.  Bauer,  250  E. 
34,  Erie,  Pa. 


We  have  always  been  very  well  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained  from  the  ads 
placed  in  the  Subscribers'  Exchange  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.— Walter  McIntyre, 
McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gow anda,  N.  Y. 


Haxton  Food  Inc.  and  James  Ehrmentraut 

Complete  Milking  Herd  Dispersal 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  11th  and  12th,  1954 
11:00  A.M.  (Each  Day) 

On  the  Judge  Rd.,  6  miles  West  of  Oakfield,  12  miles  Northwest  of  Batavia;  23 
miles  East  of  Buffalo. 

180  HOLSTEINS  180 

88  Registered  selling  Monday— 55  Milking  Cows,  22  Heifers,  1  Herd  Sire;  92  Grades 
selling  Tuesday— Mostly  young  cows,  a  few  Bred  Heifers-  100  Fall  Freshening  Cows  & 
Heifers;  Balance  due  in  Winter  and  Spring. 

Featuring  a  4  yr.  son  of  the  famous  Montvic  Rag  Apple  Sovereign.  This  sensational 
Sovereign  son  "Ormsby  Rag  Apple  Sovereign  D  XX,"  out  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
lifetime  producers.  Willow  Grove  Ormsby  Walker  (V.G.),  with  ten  lactations  totaling 
over  167,848  Milk,  6240  Fat-  Her  11th  lactation  will  take  her  over  180,000  Milk  and 
going  strong.  This  bull  has  been  used  only  a  few  months  in  this  herd,  over  50  head 
carrying  his  service  by  sale  time.  Cows  in  this  herd  milking  up  to  18,000  Milk  and 
586  Fat;  T.  B.  Accredited;  Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Bangs  tested  30  days;  Inoculated  for 
Shipping  Fever. 

Sale  in  tent.  Lunch  Available.  Catalogs  available  prior  to  sale.  TERMS:  CASH. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  New  York 

Safe  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

This  year  FOUR  BIG  SALES: 

PIKE,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26th 

(Pike,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  -  —  -  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28th 

(Altamont,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— Dave  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr.) 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd 

(Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds— Bob  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y„  Sale  Mgr.) 

PALMYRA,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5th 

(Palmyra  fairgrounds— Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  EACH  SALE. 

Carefully  selected  last  spring's  calves.  All  calves  inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  Graded 
according  to  quality  thp  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstra¬ 
tions  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day. 

Sale  Sponsored  by  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and  Feeders  Improvement 
Project. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


Y  CITY  FRIENDS,  mostly  in 
Buffalo,  are  besieging  me  with 
their  milk  problems.  If  you 
could  hear  their  complaints 
and  the  indignation  with  which  they 
express  themselves,  you  would  think 
their  difficulties  in  getting  milk  when 
they  wanted  it  was  greater  than  the 
dairymen’s  in  furnishing  it.  (City 
people  do  read  American  agricultur¬ 
ist). 

One  young  successful  business  man 
said  he  and  his  large  family  used  six 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  but  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  delivery — from  any  dealer  ex¬ 
cept  on  every  third  day.  Naturally,  he 
said,  under  these  conditions,  he  normal¬ 
ly  would  take  from  three  dealers  deliv¬ 
ering  on  different  days  and  he  would  be 
all  right,  but  no  other  dealer  will  de¬ 
liver  him  milk  in  competition  with  his 
regular  dealer  because  of  an  iron  bound 
illegal  agreement  among  dealers  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore  he  has  to  drive  to  the 
store  for  milk  every  two  days  out  of 
three  in  order  to  have  fresh  milk  for 
his  children. 

No  Discount  For  Volume 

He  also  complains  because  he  has  to 
pay  exactly  the  same  price  per  quart 
for  his  six  quarts  as  his  next  door 
neighbor  who  only  has  one  quart  deliv¬ 
ered.  Then  he  adds,  “how  can  an  iron 
bound  trust  be  set  up  like  that?” 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  he  can  get 
about  eight  different  kinds  of  beer  de¬ 
livered  to  his  house  on  an  hour’s  notice 
any  day  from  any  dealer.  Then  he  adds, 
“I  can  get  all  the  Coke,  Ginger  Ale,  or 
Squirt  I  want  delivered  at  any  time  but 
when  I  want  milk  for  the  family,  No.” 

Another  man,  the  manager  of  a  large 
business  dependent  upon  farmer’s  pa¬ 
tronage,  says  he  has  been  getting  milk 
from  the  same  *  dealer  for  years.  The 
other  day  this  dealer  left  a  pound  of 
margarine  with  his  milk  and  a  notice 
saying : 

“We  are  charging  your  account  with 
this  margarine,  use  1  quarter  of  it,  if 
it  is  not  as  fine  as  butter,  return  the 
balance  and  we  will  take  it  off  your 
bill.” 

This  made  him  so  mad  he  called  his 
milk  dealer  and  told  him  never  to  de¬ 
liver  him  milk  again.  This — not  realiz¬ 
ing  what  he  was  dealing  with,  for  no 
other  dealer  would  deliver  milk  to  him! 

A  middle-aged  manager  of  a  large 
cooperative  came  to  me  with  this,  “My 
family  has  been  brought  up  on  milk, 
now  my  children  are  striking  out  for 
themselves  into  a  coffee  world  where 
milk  is  not  available  to  them.”  Then  he 
added  this  comment,  “How  do  our 
dairy  farmers  expect  to  operate  without 
a  surplus  when  they  allow  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  of  these  young  people  to  get  away 
from  using  their  product,  milk.  Other 
drinks  are  available  everywhere;  why 
isn’t  milk  available?” 

I  did  see  a  bright  spot  the  other  day. 
Our  city  schools  have  been  dividing  up 
their  (over  $5,000)  milk  bill  among  our 
different  dealers  and  paying  the  con¬ 
trolled  price.  This  year  they  are  going 
to  ask  for  bids  on  school  milk.  Unless 
the  dealers’  organization  is  so  strong 
that  they  all  bid  the  same  price,  milk 
for  our  schools  will  be  cheaper,  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  greater  and  if  car¬ 
ried  out  generally  all  over  the  North¬ 
east,  our  school  children  alone  could 
absorb  our  milk  surplus  and  be 
healthier  in  the  doing. 

—  A. a.  — 

Losses  resulting  from  bruises,  injur¬ 
ies,  and  death  in  shipping  cattle  to 
market  add  up  to  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year. 


7th  Chautauqua  Holstein  Club  Sale 

Friday,  October  8,  1954 

12:00  Noon 

At  the  Fair  Grounds,  Dunkirk,  New  York 
58  INDIVIDUALLY  SELECTED  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS  58 

An  excellent  selection  of  popularly  bred, 
young  cows  and  bred  heifers;  all  fresh  or 
close  up.  Many  with  records  over  500  lbs. 
fat,  or  from  Dams  with  records  up  to  650 
lbs.  Many  from  Certified  Herds;  T.B.  Accredi 
ted;  Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Inoculated  for  Ship¬ 
ping  Fever;  Veterinary  Inspected. 

Selections  by  Maurice  E.  Mix.  Catalogs  avail¬ 
able  from  Sale  Manager.  Sale  in  Tent.  Lunch 
Available.  Mail  bids  acceptable.  MARVIN  H. 
BLY,  Sale  Chairman,  Jamestown,  New  York. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


HAS-HURST  FARM  DISPERSAL 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1954 

I  P.M.  cE.S.T.) 

On  the  Falconer-Stillwater  Rd.,  U/2  miles 
Southeast  of  Jamestown,  New  York. 

50  HEAD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

Featuring  Genodale  Major  Sissy,  (Ex.).  8  records  up  to 
929  Fat.  Lifetime  of  over  130,000  lbs.  milk,  5,500  lbs. 
fat;  45  Daughters  and  Granddaughters  selling:  Also 
Has-Hurst  Maybe  Sissy,  Reserve  All  American  2  yr.  old 
in  1951,  due  at  sale  time;  Herd  Average  over  450  lbs. 
last  yr. ;  T.  B.  Accredited:  Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Bangs 
Certified. 


11th  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 

Thursday,  October  14,  1954 

At  the  Fairgrounds,  Gouve/neur,  New  York. 
12:00  Noon 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  55 

An  outstanding  consignment  of  high  record 
fresh  cows,  springers  and  Bred  Heifers,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  top  herds  in  this  great  Dairy 
Country.  Many  from  Certified  Herds;  T.B. 
Accredited;  Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Inoculated 
for  Shipping  Fever;  Veterinary  inspected. 

Sale  in  heated  tent.  Lunch  available. 

/ 

HERBERT  PUTMAN,  Sale  Chairman,  Gouverneur, 
New  York. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


9th  Annual  Western  New  York 
Holstein  Club  Invitational  Sale 
Tuesday,  October  19,  1954 

12:00  Noon 

At  Erie  County  Fair  Grounds,  Hamburg, 
New  York;  10  miles  South  of  Buffalo,  just  East 
of  Rt.  20. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 
A  choice  consignment  of  high  record  fresh 
cows,  springers  and  bred  heifers,  selected  by 
Maurice  Mix,  from  the  top  herds  in  this  four 
county  area.  Many  from  Certified  Herds;  T.B. 
Accredited;  Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Inoculated 
for  Shipping  Fever.  Veterinary  Inspected. 

.Sale  in  heated  tent.  Lunch  Available. 
ARLON  WAITE,  SALE  CHAIRMAN,  Alexander, 
New  York. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


Sale  in  heated  tent.  Terms:  Cash. 

MARK  HASKINS.  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


CROSSRRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  REGISTRY 

Registry  For  Crossbred  Cattle  having  grade  or  purebred  ancestry. 
More  Production,  More  Profit,  Rugged,  Healthy  Animals  with  Crossbreds. 

AMERICAN  CROSSBRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLUB 

INTERLAKEN  —  —  -  NEW  YORK 


(604)  20 
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117.  Pastel  and  silver  plaid  stole  done  in  big 
mesh  filet  crochet  with  colored  wools  plaided 
through  meshes.  It’s  a  real  beauty  in  pink,  surf 
green,  bittersweet,  yellow,  blue  and  silver.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  25  cents. 

305.  Big  roses  bursting  with  coloiwred,  pink, 
dark  and  light  greens — need  only  be  ironed  onto 
your  materials.  No  embroidery!  Washable!  Twelve 
motifs  ranging  from  2  to  7  inches  for  linens,  cur¬ 
tains,  aprons.  All  transfer  and  laundering  instruc¬ 
tions.  25  cents. 

127.  Make  your  own  Christmas  cards,  enliven 
party  tablecloths  and  napkins,  dress  up  plain 
packages  and  package  ribbons  by  simply  ironing 
off  these  gay  red  and  green  transfer  motifs! 
Twenty-seven  designs  ranging  from  1  (4  to  4  (4 
inches  of  snowflakes,  pines,  holly,  poinsettia  and 
reindeer.  Complete  instructions.  25  cents. 

3046.  Two  aprons — one  pattern!  A  coverall 
style  and  a  little  tea  apron  cut  in  small,  medium, 
large  sizes.  Medium  coverall  takes  2%  yds.  35-in. 
Tea  apron,  1(4  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


Santa 


B i/  MABEL  REBEL 


WHEN  you  sew  for  Santa,  you  sew  for  your¬ 
self  too — for  you  save  not  only  money  but 
also  the  time  and  energy  you  would  spend 
shopping  for  gifts.'  Handmade  gifts  are  extra 
welcome  too!  Here  are  a  dozen  ideas  for  gifts 
that  will  please : 

2150.  This  stunning  halter-neck  apron  pattern 
with  patch  pocket  is  perfect  to  sew  in  plaids  or 
plain  colors  and  trim  with  bold  ric-rac.  It’s  such 
a  feminine  and  practical  style  you’ll  want  to  give 
yourself  one,  too.  25  cents. 

2196.  Ric-rac  aprons  are  fun  and  easy  to  make. 
These  pretty  aprons  come  in  one  size  and  each 
takes  1%  yds.  35-inch  fabric.  Perfect  gifts. 
25  cents. 


2190.  In  one  size,  this  pretty  party  apron 
has  front  tie-sash  and  flattering  and  feminine 
torso  lines.  It  takes  only  1%  yds.  35-in.  or  1(4 
yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

341.  Color  transfer  doll  to  be  stuffed  with 
cotton  batting  or  kapok  stands  8(4  inches  high 
and  has  only  to  be  ironed  onto  flesh-colored 
cotton.  Her  wardrobe  is  dress,  panties,  paja¬ 
mas,  and  cotton  petticoat  ahd  pinafore.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  25  cents. 


★  ★  ★ 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for  each  pattern  de¬ 
sired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
mail,  add  5  cents  for  each  pattern. 

Add  25c  for  our  new  FALL-WINTER  FASHION 
BOOK  which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attrac¬ 
tive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages;  also,  more 
Christmas  gift  ideas.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York, 


3528.  What  could  be  a  more  wonderful  gift. for  any 

little  girl  than  this  complete  set  of  doll  clothes — 

from  coat  and  hat  to  undies  —  for  her  favorite 

Christmas  doll!  Cut  for  14,  16,  18,  20,  22-inch  dolls. 

Please  order  by  size.  25  cents. 

* 

2073.  Delightful  and  feminine  aprons — all  distinct 
and  different  and  easy  to  make.  Three  varieties  in 
one  pattern.  Cut  in  one  size  and  each  apron  takes 
1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

329.  Dei-ghtfully  colorful  are  these  flower  cart 
and  separate  flower  motifs  in  violet,  pink,  yellow 
and  leaf  green  in  the  transfers  which  require  no 
embroidery  whatsoever!  There  are  20  motifs;  the 
carts  are  4(4  by  5;  single  sprays  are  smaller.  Com¬ 
plete  transfer  and  laundering  instructions.  25  cents. 

545.  Embroidered  panel  15  by  20  inches  done  on 
silk,  satin  or  cotton.  Pattern  contains  transfer, 
color  chart,  embroidery  stitches  and  colors  to  use, 
plus  framing  instructions.  25  cents. 


I 
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Diabetic  Desserts  ^ — - 


T  OUR  house  we  have  worked 
out  several  desserts  to  satisfy 
the  “sweet  tooth”  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  family  who  has  dia¬ 
betes.  These  desserts  have  added  a  lot 
to  her  enjoyment  of  meals.  If  you  have 
diabetes,  and  would  like  to  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes,  I  suggest  that  you  first 
get  your  doctor’s  approval,  just  to  be 
sure  that  they  fit  in  with  your  indi¬ 
vidual  diet. 

BAKED  CUSTARD 


2  cups  milk 
2  eggs 

i/8  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

i/2  teaspoon  sucaryl  “liquid” 

Scald  milk.  Beat  together  eggs,  salt, 
vanilla  and  sucaryl.  Stir  quickly  into 
scalded  milk.  Pour  into  custard  cups. 
Set  cups  in  shallow  pan  of  water  and 
bake  in  400°  F.  oven  until  knife  comes 
out  clean  and  tops  are  lightly  browned. 
Makes  5  to  6  custard  cups. 


CORNSTARCH  PUDDING 

154  cups  milk 
1  egg 

i/2  teaspoon  sucaryl  “liquid” 
li/2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
14  teaspoon  vanilla 
14  teaspoon  salt 

Dissolve  cornstarch  in  2  tablespoons 
milk;  add  egg,  salt  and  sucaryl  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Heat  remainder  of 
milk  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Combine 
egg  mixture  with  hot  milk  and  stir 
briskly  until  it  thickens.  Remove  from 
heat  and  add  vanilla. 

1  square  chocolate  may  be  added,  if 
desired,  or  raisins,  bananas,  or  other 
fruits  may  be  added  after  the  pudding 
is  removed  from  the  stove.  Makes  2 
large  or  3  medium  servings. 


egg  cooks  and  pudding  thickens.  Re¬ 
move  from'  heat  and  add  vanilla. 
Makes  2  large  or  3  medium  servings. 

FROZEN  BERRY  PIE 

Make  and  handle  crust  as  for  any 
2-crust  pie. 

Fo,r  a  small  pie,  thaw  1  pint  box 
berries  (blackberries,  blueberries,  or 
raspberries).  Sprinkle  1  tablespoon 
flour  over  berries  and  add  y2  teaspoon 
sucaryl.  Cook  over  low  heat  just 
enough  for  juice  to  start  from  berries 
and  flour  to  thicken. 

As  fruit  varies  in  degrees  of  sweet¬ 
ness,  a  definite  amount  of  sucaryl  can¬ 
not  always  be  stated.  y2  teaspoon  is 
often  not  enough,  but  if  fruit  is  heated 
before  putting  in  shell,  it  can  be  tasted 
and  more  added  until  the  required 
sweetness  is  attained. 

FILLED  PIES 

Pie  shells  can  be  filled  wih  corn¬ 
starch  pudding  or  a  variation  of  it  and 
topped  with  a  meringue  made  of  an 
egg  white  and  y2  tablet  of  sucaryl. 
Thoroughly  crush  the  tablet  and  beat 
it  in  the  egg  white. 

. —  A. A.  — 

WRONG  BOOKLET 

IT  HAS  been  called  to  our  attention 
by  one  of  our  readers  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  wrong  booklet  when  she 
ordered  “Quick  Trick  Cookery”  from 
the  American  Can  Company.  If  you 
had  the  same  experience,  you  may 
write  to  American  Can  Company  Test 
Kitchen,  Box  K,  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.,  and  exchange  the  book¬ 
let  you  received  for  “Quick  Trick  Cook¬ 
ery,”  as  announced  in  our  July  17 
issue. 

—  A. A.  — 


MINUTE  TAPIOCA  PUDDING 


BLUE 


1*4  cups  milk 

1  y2  tablespoons  minute  tapioca 
1  egg 

'/g  teaspoon  salt 
>4  teaspoon  vanilla 
f2  teaspoon  sucaryl  “liquid” 

Heat  milk  with  tapioca  in  double 
boiler  about  15  minutes.  Beat  egg  with 
salt.  Add  sucaryl  to  milk,  then  stir  in 
beaten  egg  and  continue  stirring  until 


By  Inez  George  Gridley 
Blue  is  the  color  of  small  miracles: 

The  brooding  notes  of  a  dusky  choir. 

The  last  ragged  sailor,  the  kitten's  eyes. 
The  applewood  flame  on  the  autumn  fire. 

Chicory  goes,  and  the  gentians  fade; 

Wild  aster  petals  scatter  at  a  touch. 

Let  blue  spill  over  this  October  day; 

The  heart  and  sky  can  only  hold  so  much. 


21  (605) 

We  have 


and  only  PFAFF 
has  the 

DIAL-A-STITCH 


Ends  4 ‘Home-made”  Look!  Makes  Beautiful  Sewing  Simple! 

0  The  new  Pfaff  with  its  exclusive  Dial-A-Stitch  is  a 
sewing  miracle  that  makes  beautiful  sewing  simple! 

You  can  sew  children’s  dresses  with  applique, 
embroidery,  or  smocking!  You  can  make  exquisite 
clothes  for  yourself!  And  you  can  sew  every  stitch 
expertly  on  a  Pfaff  in  less  time  with  less  work  than 
it  usually  takes  to  make  just  ordinary  clothes  on  an 
ordinary  machine.  There  are  no  extra  attachments 
necessary.  With  the  Pfaff,  you  just  Dial-A-Stitch! 

i 

EASY  TERMS  •  GENEROUS  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE 


* 


0  Glorious  California  Tour  ^ 


ON  FEBRUARY  25,  our  next 
American  Agriculturist  California 
Tour  party,  headed  by  our  popular 
tour  leader,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  will  board 
our  special  train  and  roll  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  tour  will  run 
from  February  25  to  March  21  and 
will  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  trips 
we  have  ever  planned. 

Included  in  the  itinerary  are  both 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  We’ll  visit  some  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  fascinating  places  on 
the  West  Coast — Portland,  the  City  of 
Roses,  and  the  Columbia  River  High¬ 
way,  noted  for  its  spectacular  scenery; 
San  Francisco,  Monterey  and  the  Circle 
of  Enchantment;  Santa  Barbara,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego.  We’ll 
spend  lazy,  enchanted  days  at  the  fab¬ 
ulous  Del  Coronado  Hotel  in  southern 
California  and  at  beautiful  Mission  Inn 


in  Riverside.  We’ll  even  cross  the  bor¬ 
der  into  Mexico  to  visit  Tijuana. 

If  you  have  never  gone  oh  an  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  tour,  you  just 
cannot  imagine  what  a  perfect  experi¬ 
ence  it  is:  the  happy  companionship, 
glorious  sightseeing,  carefree  traveling, 
and  perfect  accommodations.  People 
who  travel  with  us  say,  “No  other  tours 
can  compare  with  yours!” 

The  “all-expense”  ticket  for  this 
wonderful  tour  is  very  reasonable  — 
just  $808.29  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  For 
the  exact  cost  from  your  location,  just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  We  urge  you  to  make  your  res¬ 
ervations  early,  so  that  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  getting  the  accom¬ 
modations  you  wish.  A  $25  deposit  (for 
each  person)  will  hold  your  reserva¬ 
tions  if  you  wish  to  send  them  in  before 
you  receive  the  printed  itinerary. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a 
copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your  California  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  25 
to  March  21. 

Name  _ _ — - - - 

Add  ress  - - - - 

Please  print  name  and  address 


Come  in  and  test  it  soon.  You’ll  find  sewing  is 
quick  and  easy. ..sewing  is  fun  on  a  Pfaff! 


MR.  E.  B.  MOORE 

423  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
PARDY'S 

80  North  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

THORNE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
c/o  L.  A.  Witherill,  Inc.,  300  S.  Safina  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ADAMS,  MELDRUM,  ANDERSON 
Main  St.  Slewing  Machine  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PETERSON  &  LINDQUIST 
226  E.  2nd  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


RAYLA  VARON 

221  West  Water  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

EARL  BARTNICK 

e/o  McLean's  Dept.  Store,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
McLEAN'S  DEPT.  STORE 
Sewing  Machine  Dept.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

BEACON  SEWING  CENTER 
451  Main  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

SLACK'S  DEPT.  STORE 
17  Broadway,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

MR.  W.  OLIVER 

Carl  Co.,  430  State  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FALL-WINTEB  FASHION  BOOK 


FASHION  WORLD,  our  new  Fall- 
Winter  Fashion  Book,  is  now  ready. 
It  presents,  iii  color,  almost  a  hundred 
new  designs  for  your  selection! 

You’ll  discover  in  it  chic  suits  for  the 
advent  of  fall;  the  smartest  new  dress¬ 
es;  skirts  and  shirts  to  mate  and  sepa¬ 
rate;  stay-at-home  dresses  and  other 
casuals;  mature  fashions  stressing  flat¬ 
tering  details;  styles  designed  to  fit  the 
half-size  figure;  school  clothes  for  tots 
and  teens;  plus  many  Christmas  gift 
ideas  including  aprons  galore,  toys  and 
doll  clothes.  PLUS  also  many  exciting- 
new  hints  to  sew  your  way  to  fashion. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  to  American  Agriculturist 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York,  and  enclose  25  cents 
(in  coin).  Please  write  name  and  address 
plainly. 


(606)  22 


ORDINARY  HEATERS  cannot  give  you  warm  floor 
heating  because  they  waste  heat  up  the  chimney  and 
on  the  ceilings. 


DRAFTY  COLD  FLOORS 


Siegler  is  not  a  space  heater  that  wastes 
heat  up  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceiling , 
forcing  you  to  live  in  one  or  two  rooms 
with  cold  floors. 

Siegler  is  not  a  central  heating  plant 
with  expensive  installations! 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary 
method  of  WARM  FLOOR 

HEATING  puts  heat  in  every  room 

BUT  WITHOUT  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS! 


AND  LOOK -don't  let  BTU  Ratings  confuse  you! 

There  is  BTU  INPUT  .  .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT,  but 
what  keeps  your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT  ...  the 
working  BTU’S  that  heat  your  home!  In  BTU  USEPUT, 

Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM  ALL!  A  50,000  BTU  Siegler 
\  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT  than  much  higher  rated  ordi¬ 
nary  heaters.  Any  Siegler  Heater  you  buy  will  give  you 
much  more  USABLE  HEAT  than  any  other  heater  of 
comparable  size. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION — for  full  information  writo  SIEGLER — Centralia,  III. 


WHEN  COLDS  MAKE  HIM  CRY— 


*•*£*&* 


DOES  MORE 
THAN  WORK 
ON  CHEST ! 


When  a  cold  makes  your  child 
miserable,  he  needs  a  medi¬ 
cation  that  does  more  than 
just  work  on  his  chest.  What 
he  must  also  have  is  relief  in 
the  cold-irritated  breathing 
passages. 

One  sure  way  to  get  that  is 
to  use  Vicks  Vapo- 
Rub.  It  acts  two 
ways  at  once : 

1 .  VapoRub  relieves 
muscular  soreness  and 
tightness,  stimulates 
chest  surfaces. 

same  time,  VapoRub’s 
special  medicated  vapors  also 
bring  relief  with  every  breath. 

You  can’t  see  these  vapors, 
but  your  child  can  feel  them 
.  .  .  feel  them  as  they  travel 


deep  into  the  nose,  throat  and 
large  bronchial  tubes.  The 
congestion  starts  breaking 
up.  Coughing  eases. 

Soon  he  enjoys  won¬ 
derful,  warming  re¬ 
lief  that  lasts  for 
hours. 

So  when  colds 
strike  anyone  in 
your  family,  insist  on  the 
best-known  home  remedy  to 
relieve  suffering  of  colds  — 
Vicks  VapoRub. 

Works  Great  In  Steam,  Too 

For  effective  relief  from 
croupy  coughs,  that  choked - 
up  feeling  . . .  use  Vicks  Vapo¬ 
Rub  in  vaporizer,  as  directed 
in  folder. 


Rub  on  Relief . . .  Breathe  in  Relief 
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New  York  Slate  Fair  Director  Harold  L.  Creal  (at  right)  with  three  of  the  four  State 
Fair  Theater  Playwriting  Contest  winners  who  tied  for  first  place.  From  left  are  Frank 
J.  Conboy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Arlene  C.  LaRue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Kent, 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Not  present  to  receive  her  check  from  Director  Creal  was  Mrs.  Beverly 
Wight  Smith,  Mount  Vernon,  Maine. 


Home  Talent  at 

State  Fair  Theater 


THE  old  days  of  “home  talent”  came 
back  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
this  year,  with  home  folks  putting  on 
plays  and  even  writing  them.  If  you’re 
a  New  Yorker  and  a  regular  Fair-goer, 
you  know  that  for  the  past  five  years, 
the  State  Fair  has  had  a  little  theater 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Women’s 
Building  where  one-act  plays  are  put  on 
by  college,  community,  and  rural 
groups.  This  year  there  were  two  new 
features :  All  of  the  plays  produced 
were  original  rural  life  plays,  and  $150 
in  cash  prizes  was  awarded  to  winners 
of  the  first  State  Fair  Theater  play¬ 
writing  contest. 

The  contest,  which  closed  on  July 
31st,  honored  A.  M.  Drummond,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  Cornell  University 
and  founder  of  the  New  York  State 
Plays  Project  and  of  an  earlier  State 
Fair  country  theater.  Manuscripts  for 
the  contest  poured  in  from  many  states 
in  the  Northeast,  and  the  judges — Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond,  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith, 
State  Fair  Theater  manager;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hebei,  home  editor  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  and  Merrill  Knapp  of 
Rural  Radio  Network  —  spent  many 
hours  reading  the  plays  and  selecting 
the  winners.  Four  plays  were  finally 
chosen  as  equally  deserving  of  prizes, 
and  the  $150  prize  money  was  divided 
among  their  authors. 

One  of  the  winning  plays,  WOMEN’S 
EDITOR,  was  produced  at  the  Fair  and 
made  a  tremendous  hit.  Here  is  the 
complete  list  of  the  four  winners  who 
tied  for  first  place: 

Frank  J.  Conboy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
THE  FLOOR. 

Sarah  Kent,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  for  THE 
FIRST  CHEESE  FACTORY. 

Arlene  C.  LaRue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for 
WOMEN’S  EDITOR. 

Beverly  Wight  Smith,  Mount  Vernon, 
Ma'ihe,  for  MONEY  FROM  THE 
CATTLE. 

Four  others  received  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  : 

Eleanore  Waterbury  Franz,  Dolgeville, 
N.  Y.,  for  CROSS  OVER  THE  LINE. 
Margaret  R.  Hellewell,  Newfield,  N.  Y., 
for  TEMPERANCE  IN  THE 
TAVERN. 

Janice  Orton  Spallholz,  Salem,  N.  Y., 
for  THE  TRIAL  OF  OLD-HEAD 
ALLEN.  (This  was  a  longer  play, 
written  in  collaboration  ‘with  others 
in  the  community,  and  was  an  out- 
standing  example  of  how  people  can 
work  together  to  dramatize  a  bit  of 
local  history.) 


Joseph  Withey,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
THE  CRIME  IN  LANSING. 

Another  Contest  Next  Year 

The  State  Fair  Theater  has  already 
announced  another  contest  for  next 
year,  with  July  31,  1955  the  closing 
date.  Original  one-act  plays,  both  seri¬ 
ous  and  jolly,  either  on  a  New  York 
state  regional  theme  or  a  rural  life 
theme,  are  eligible.  A  first  prize  of  $75 
is  offered,  and  second  and  third  prizes 
of  $50  and  $25  respectively.  Although 
this  is  a  New  York  State  Fair  contest, 
good  rural  life  plays  or  plays  on  New 
York  State  themes  written  by  residents 
of  other  states  are  eligible  for  entry  in 
the  contest.  If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  this  contest,  write  to 
Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  theater  groups  — 
college,  community,  and  rural  —  are 
also  invited  to  produce  plays  at  the 
State  Fair  Theater  in  ’55.  Since  1950, 
more  than  50  such  groups  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  theater,  playing  to  an  av¬ 
erage  annual  audience  of  5,000.  Mrs, 
Herbert  Smith  is  the  person  to  write  to 
if  you  are  interested  in  taking  part  next 
year.  Her  address  is :  1007  Harrison  St., 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

Ooe-Act  Plays  Available 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  good 
rural  life  one-act  plays,  write  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  Play  Department, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  cur 
list  of  one-act  plays.  Please  enclose  a 
three  cent  stamp  for  postage.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  plays  are  especially 
suited  to  production  by  rural  and  small 
town  groups  and  organizations.  They 
are  royalty  free,  easy  to  produce,  and 
only  35  cents  a  copy.  Plays  added  to 
our  list  during  the  past  year  include: 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY  (a 
great  success  at  this  year’s  Fair) ;  THE 
OPENED  ROAD  (prize  winner  last 
year);  and  OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT  (a 
“thriller”  that  is  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
tensely  dramatic  and  riotously  funny; 
it’s  by  Professor  Drummond  and  Marv¬ 
in  Herrick). 

Another  addition  to  our  list  is  an 
amusing  five-minute  Grange  skit. 
WAITING  FOR  THE  BUS.  This  skit 
was  written  especially  for  Grange  Serv¬ 
ice  &  Hospitality  or  Home  Economics 
committees.  It  is  only  10  cents  a  cop^ 

None  of  this  year’s  prize  winning' 
plays  are  available  as  yet  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 
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Alligator  Finish 

How  does  one  get  a  finish  that  looks 
lined  or  checked?— Mrs.  S.M.K.,  New  York 

An  alligator  or  checked  finish  can  be 
obtained  by  putting  a  hard  finish  over 
a  primer  that  has  not  thoroughly  dried, 
or  by  using  a  quick  drying  finish  over 
a  slow  drying  one  that  has  not  yet 
dried. 

'HeppleJwhite  or  Sheraton 

We  have  a  small  table  with  legs  that 
are  straight  but  taper  slightly.  We  have 
been  having  an  argument  with  a  friend 
as  to  whether  this  indicates  a  Hepple- 
white  or  Sheraton  style.  Can  you  help  us 
settle  this  friendly  dispute  over  styles? 

—Mrs.  H.B.S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Straight  tapered  legs  on  furniture 
were  used  by  Hepplewhite  (1780-1810). 
Early  Sheraton  styles  (1790-1820)  used 
round  legs  with  simple  turnings.  As  the 
style  progressed,  the  turnings  became 
more  varied.  Some  of  the  early  one's 
were  reeded  (the  reverse  of  grooving). 

Removing  Ink  Spots 

How  can  we  remove  ink  spots  on  an 
old  table  that  is  being  refinished? 

—J.B.R.,  Vermont 

We  have  been  quite  successful  in  re¬ 
moving  ink  spots  with  a  bleach  made  of 
1  ounce  oxalic  acid  crystals  to  1  cup 
hot  water.  Use  this  solution  hot  to  get 
the  best  results.  You  can  also  try  pure 
household  ammonia.  It  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  repeated  applications. 

$ 

Removing  Rust  from 
Old  Tray 

I  have  several  old  trays  I  would  like 
to  decorate  but  they  are  rusty  and  some¬ 
what  pitted.  How  can  I  get  these  in  good 
shape  to  paint?— S.L.T.,  New  Hampshire 

First  remove  the  old  finish  with  a 
varnish  remover  or  by  soaking  in  a 
large  container  of  lye.  After  rinsing, 
dry  and  then  clean  with  a  commercial 
rust  remover.  This  can  usually  be 


found  at  an  auto  supply  store  or  gar¬ 
age.  It  is  usually  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  10  minutes  before  rubbing  the 
rusted  areas  with  steel  wool  or  sand¬ 
paper.  As  rust  is  a  fungus  growth,  it  is 
important  to  remove  it  all  before  apply¬ 
ing  a  finish,  or  it  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  underneath  if  not  entirely  re¬ 
moved. 

The  pitted  places  can  be  leveled  with 
liquid  solder;  or  “Fyll,”  a  plastic  filler 
used  in  model  airplane  building  ( keep 
thinned  with  acetone) ;  or  a  putty  made 
by  mixing  varnish  or  heavy  sealer  with 
powdered  pumice,  or  other  similar  type 
of  material.  Any  of  these  should  be 
sanded  perfectly  smooth  before  a  fin¬ 
ish  is  applied.  The  tin  will  start  to  rust 
again  almost  at  once  if  left  exposed 
without  a  protective  coating.  The  first 
coat  shquld  be  a  metal  primer  thinned 
with  turpentine  to  make  a  smooth, sur¬ 
face  without  brush  marks. 

Penetrating  Sealer  Over 
Old  Varnish 

We  used  several  coats  of  sealer  over 
an  old  floor  finish  that  did-  not  seem  worn 
enough  to  remove.  Now  it  has  worn  off 
badly  in  the  "traffic  lanes"  and  we  are 
wondering  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  sealer 
or  whether  we  should  have  removed  the 
old  finish  before  applying  the  sealer. 

—Mrs.  W.  M.  Fisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  our  shop,  and  we 
believe  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  not 
cleaning  off  all  of  the  old  finish  before 
using  the  sealer.  The  sealer,  when  used 
directly  on  the  wood,  has  a  penetrating 
quality  that  binds  it  to  the  floor,  but 
apparently  the  old  finish  was  only  a 
surface  coating  which  quickly  wore 
down  under  heavy  traffic. 

When  using  any  new  finish  over  an 
old  one,  be  sure  to  clean  off  all  dirt  and 
grease,  and  roughen  up  the  surface 
somewhat  so  that  the  new  coat  can  ad¬ 
here  more  easily  to  the  old.  Washing 
soda  or  a  similar  substance  makes  a 
good  wash  that  does  all  of  these  things. 
Rinse  and  dry  thoroughly  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  new  coat. 

—  A. a.  — 

If  your  medicine  cabinet  is  full  to 
overflowing,  maybe  it’s  time  to  go 
through  it  and  throw  out  bottles  and 
boxes  of  drugs  left  over  from  long- 
past  ailments. 


KITCHEN  KLIPS  By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 

% 


Food  Ideas:  Try  a  Main  Dish  Short¬ 
cake  by  serving  creamed  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  ham  over  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuits  which  have  been  split  open  and 

buttered. 

Use  Left-Over  Pound  Cake  or  Loaf 

Cake  toasted,  topped  with  ice  cream 
and  favorite  sauce. 

For  your  morning  toast,  make  your 
own  Honey  Butter.  Combine  softened 
butter,  honey  and  cinnamon  and  keep 
in  a  jar  in  the  ice  box. 

Chopped  Cucumbers  make  good  ad¬ 
ditions  to  stewed  tomatoes.  Cut-up 
celery,  raw  or  cooked,  combines  well 
with  stewed  or  scalloped  tomatoes; 
good  with  other  vegetables,  too. 

For  a  quick  evening  snack  for  the 
crowd:  fill  hamburger  or  hot  dog  rolls 
with  a  tasty  meat  filling  and  wrap 
each  in  foil  ahead  of  time.  When  ready 
to  serve,  pop  in  oven  and  serve  right 
in  foil. 

*  *  * 

Cooking  TIPS:  This  Easy  Grape 
Juice  is  good  to  combine  with  ginger 
ale  later  on.  Place  1  cup  stemmed 
grapes  and  1  cup  sugar  in  hot  sterilized 
quart  jar.  Fill  with  boiling  water  and 
seal  immediately.  Process  5  minutes  if 
desired.  Cool,  wrap  in  newspapers,  and 
invert  jars  for  a  couple  of  days.  Turn 
Upright  and  store  in  a  dark  closet. 

Ever  cook  your  Bacon  in  the  oven? 
Eny  bacon  over  wire  rack  in  a  baking 


pan  and  bake  about  10  to  12  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven  (400°). 

Chopped  apples,  kernel  corn,  crisp 
bits  of  bacon,  orange  rind,  or  blue¬ 
berries  make  good  additions  to  griddle 
or  waffle  batter. 

Try  basting  your  next  Roast  Pork 
with  cider  or  some  of  the  juice  from 
your  sweet  pickles.  Same  for  baked 
ham. 

A  can  of  Poppy  Seed  in  the  spice 
cabinet  comes  in  handy.  Sprinkle  some 
on  well  buttered  noodles  to  serve  with 
meat.  Add  some  along  with  celery  seed 
to  Potato  Salad.  Sprinkle  some  on  rolls 
which  have  been  brushed  with  milk  or 
melted  butter  just  before  they  go  into 
the  oven. 

If  you  do  not  have  cream  from  your 
own  dairy,  keep  a  can  of  Instant  Cream 
handy  to  use  for  that  recipe  which  calls 
for  a  little  cream  or  to  add  richness  to 
cream  sauces  and  cream  soups. 

*  *  * 

Freezing  Pointers:  Use  the  end  of 
garden  vegetables  to  combine  in  soup 
mix  for  vegetable  soup  later  on  (or 
can  soup  mixtures  if  you  do  not  want 
to  use  freezer  space). 

When  you  bake  beans,  bake  an  extra 
pot  and  freeze,  after  cooling,  in  mois¬ 
ture-vapor-proof  containers  of  just 
the  right  size  for  a  meal  or  in  oven¬ 
proof  containers. 


Sometimes  wind  and  sometimes  rain 
Then  the  sun  comes  hack  again; 
Sometimes  rain  and  sometimes  siutw 
Goodness  how  we’d  like  to  know 
Why  the  weather  alters  so. 

—Taken  From 
Ford  Madox  Ford's 
"Children's  Song" 


The  Answer  Is 

Rural  Radio  Network’s 

Weather  Roundup 

No  business  depends  more  on  the  weather 
than  does  farming.  That’s  why  it  pays  off  to 
get  iii  the  habit  of  listening  to  Rural  Radio’s 
Weather  Roundup. 

This  “across  the  state”  report  from  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  New  York  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .  .  .  and  a  forecast  direct  from  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  .  .  .  provides  the  latest 
of  accurate  weather  information. 


To  Help  You  Plan  Your  Work 


Tune  In 


Weather  Roundup 

at  7:15  a.  m.  daily 
Brought  to  you  by 


ATLANTIC  REFINING 
COMPANY 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F. 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Monday 
Wednesday 
and  Friday 


Tuesday 
Thursday 
and  Saturday 


Over  Your  Local  Rural  Radio  Station 


Rural  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  -  -  -  New  York 


(608)  24 
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BROAD  HIGHWAY 

.  v, 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HIS  is  in  no  sehse  a  history  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  But 
the  story  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the 
first  executive  committee  and  the  other 
League  officers,  who  were  just  US'  rpuch 
pioneers  along  the  lines  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  as  were  the  founding  fathers  who 
laid  the  political  foundations  of  this 
Republic.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  paying  my  respects  to  those 
leaders  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
America,  members,  directors  qnd  coun¬ 
ty  presidents  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  I  walked  the  Broad  Highway 
with  them  in  the  early  days  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  when  the  going  wasn’t  easy. 
I  have  never  known  a  better  group  of 
men. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Rowell  D. 
Cooper,  of  Little  Falls,  the  president. 
Much  of  the  early  success  of  the 
League  was  due  to  Cooper’s  enthusi¬ 
asm,  courage  and  ability. 

The  vice  president  was  F.  H.  Thom¬ 
son  of  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  County. 
Mr.  Thomson,  a  successful  dairyman, 
was  conservative,  dignified,  a  thorough¬ 
going  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

The  secretary,  Albert  Manning  of 
Otisville,  Orange  County,  whom  I  have 
also  mentioned,  was  quiet,  unassuming, 
with  an  undaunted  faith  in  the  ability 
of  farmers  to  stick  together,  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  bring  them  together 
that  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 

The  type  of  man  that  Leigh  G.  Kirk¬ 
land  of  Randolph,  New  York,  was  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  friends 
and  neighbors  later  elected  him  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  G.L.F.,  and  finally  to  the 
State  Senate,  where  he  made  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  not  only  to 
farmers — he  was  a  very  successful  one 
himself — but  to  the  entire  state. 

Herbert  Kershaw  of  Sherburne,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  was  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
leadership  of  the  League  from  the  time 
the  milk  strike  started  in  1916  until 
the*  encroaching  years  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  retire. 

Treasurer  of  the  League  was  Louis 
M.  Hardin  of  Sussex,  New  Jersey.  At 
this  writing,  in  1954,  Mr.  Hardin  is  still 
a  director  of  the  organization,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  longer  than  any 
other  officer  or  director.  * 

The  New  York  milk  shed  was  divided 
into  24  districts,  some  of  which  com¬ 
prised  several  counties,  with  a  director 
for  each  district  and  a  county  president 
for  each  dairy  county.  How  many  of 
these  directors  and  county  presidents 
who  were  serving  in  1918-1919,  when 
I  was  editor  of  the  News,  can  you  re¬ 
member?  Here  they  are: 

Irving  C.  Barnes,  New  Paltz;  J.  D. 
Beardsley,  New  Berlin;  Harry  Bull, 
Campbell  Hall;  Charles  M.  Coe,  Bouck- 
ville;  Harry  W.  Culver,  Amenia;  Milton 
W.  Davison,  Canisteo;  C.  M.  Drake, 
Arcade;  Grant  Fgrrington,  Pulaski;  R. 
H.  Fleming,  Alba,  Pa.;  C.  A.  Hadley, 
Black  River;  Bruce  M.  Kilpatrick,  Del¬ 
hi;  John  S.  Pettys,  Greenwich;  George 
S.  Pickens,  North  Collins;  Dr.  E.  H. 
Porter,  Upper  Lisle;  J.  M.  Putman, 
Lisbon;  Frank  C.  Schryer,  Burke;  G. 
W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.;  Paul  Smith, 
Newark  Valley;  R.  V.  Armstrong,  Pa- 
pakating,  N.  J.;  Lester  J.  Bashford, 
Hollowville;  W.  A.  Benton,  Wassaic; 
John  K.  Campbell,  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  Ben¬ 
jamin  O.  Capron,  Boonville;  D.  H. 
Clements,  Liberty;  S.  S.  Comfort,  El¬ 
mira;  M.  B.  Dean,  Candor;  Kenneth 
Fee,  Mooers;  George  R.  Fitts,  McLean; 
H.  F.  Fleming,  Burt;  L.  E.  Gilmoi’e, 
Oakfield;  F.  W.  Gorham,  Wysox,  Pa.; 


L.  E.  Hooker,  Portville;  Clarence*  F. 
Hunt,  Manlius;  Fred  Knaisch,  East 
Concord;  W.  A.  Laidlaw,  Hammond;  P. 
J.  Mattice,  Middleburg;  George  E.  Mc¬ 
Cord,  Wallkill;  Dr.  J.  M.  Purcell,  Me- 
chanicsville;  W.  U.  Rixford,  Wellsville; 
Charles  Shepard,  Herkimer;  Harry 
Smith,  Dalton,  Pa.;  O.  B.  Stevens,  Red 
Creek;  J.  Henry  Stewart,  Bath;  C.  W. 
Sumner,  Granville;  C.  N.  Taylor, 
Frewsburg;  Charles  Vanderbilt,  Clyde; 
L.  C.  Timmerman,  Ames;  G.  M.  Tyler, 
Honeoye  Falls;  Paul  C.  Waters,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa.;  Hon.  N.  F.  Webb,  Cort¬ 
land;  Van  E.  Wilson,  Delhi. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  there  ever 
were  a  group  of  men  in  any  business 
or  farm  organization  who  worked  so 
hard  under  such  great  nervous  tension 
and  for  such  long  hours  as  did  those 
first  officers  and  members  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Believe  me,  I  know,  for  I 
worked,  with  them.  From  early  morn¬ 
ing  oftentimes  till  midnight  or  later 
they  sat  in  almost  constant  conference, 
or  at  their  desks,  trying  to  work  and 
worry  their  way  through  the  job  of 
getting  better  prices  for  League  mem¬ 
bers. 

Sitting  in  at  these  conferences  in  an 
advisory  capacity  were  attorneys  John 
D.  Miller,  and  later  Seward  Miller  and 
Bradley  Fuller,  who,  of  course,  worked 
just  as  long  and  as  hard  as  did  the  of¬ 
ficers.  John  D.  Miller  had  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  minds  I  have  ever 
known.  In  a  directors’  or  farm  meeting 
he  could  get  to  his  feet  and  talk  at 
length  without  a  note.  The  stenograph¬ 
er  could  take  down  what  he  said,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  grammatical  er¬ 
ror,  and  every  sentence  and  paragraph 
led  to  a  logical  and  irresistible  con¬ 
clusion. 

In  the  many  years  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Miller,  only  once  did  I  see  him  rattled 
or  confused.  In  the  early  days  of  radio 
I  had  charge  of  furnishing  a  speaker 
on  a  farm  subject  each  week  for  Sta¬ 
tion  WEAF.  Mr.  Miller  spoke  on  one 
of  these  programs.  It  was  a  radio  rule 
then  that  a  speaker  must  talk  from  a 
manuscript.  When  it  came  Mr.  Miller’s 
turn  he  got  up  before  the  mike,  and  I 
think  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  got 
stage  fright.  I  was  certainly  surprised 
to  see  the  hand  holding  his  manuscript 
tremble  violently,  while  Mr.  Miller 
stuttered  into  the  mike.  Finally,  com¬ 
ing  to  a  full  stop,  he  called  to  me:  “Ed, 
please  get  me  a  glass  of  water.”  I 
brought  the  water,  and  after  a  moment 
Mr.  Miller  recovered  his  poise  and  got 
through  all  right. 

Right  here  I  must  interrupt  myself 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  Cornell  professor 
who  was  giving  a  talk  on  the  radio. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  hadn’t  taken 
the  time  to  read  his  speech  through  af¬ 
ter  dictating  it  to  a  stenographer,  and 
she  had  made  a  mistake  of  copying  two 
pages  exactly  alike.  When  the  profes¬ 
sor  came  to  the  duplicated  page  he 
read  both  copies,  then,  realizing  that 
something  was  wrong,  he  went  back 
and  read  them  again.  By  that  time  he 
was  thoroughly  mixed  up  and  exclaim¬ 
ed — into  the  mike- — “Oh,  hell  and  dam¬ 
nation!”  Then  he  went  on  and  finished 
his  speech. 

But  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Miller,  I  think 
it  can  be  said  that  in  all  the  many 
years  that  he  was  chief  counsel  for  the 
League  he  had  more  influence  on 
League  policies  and  on  legislation  that 
bore  on  dairymen’s  problems  than  any 
other  one  man. 

In  preparing  these  sketches  for  you 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
looking  over  old  issues  of  the  Dairy¬ 


men’s  League  News  that  I  edited  from 
1918  to  1922.  Re-reading  this  material 
has  certainly  brought  old  times  back 
to  mind.  In  looking  back  on  that  time, 
I  actually  wonder  how  I  got  through 
so  much  work.  Probably  one  answer  is 
that  a  lot  of  it  wasn’t  done  as  care¬ 
fully  as  it  should  have  been.  I  wrote 
most  of  the  copy,  and  went  to  Water- 
ville,  Oneida  County,  by  sleeper  every 
two  weeks  to  work  with  the  printer, 
Mr.  Orrin  Terry,  in  putting  the  paper 
to  bed. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  that  there 
wasn’t  much  time  for  sleeping  or  even 
to  eat,  to  say  nothing  of  having  time 
to  spend  with  my  family.  However, 
that  training  was  better  than  a  college 
education.  I  hope  I  did  the  job  fairly 
well,  and  if  I  did,  it  was  largely  due 
to  the  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
League,  and  to  Belle.  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  and  couldn’t  repeat  the  performance, 
but  I  don’t  regret  it.  That  strenuous 
experience  taught  me  how  to  work 
with  others,  and  it  increased  my  desire 
to  be  of  use  to  farmers  and  my  love 
for  my  fellow  men,  particularly  farm 
people. 

Not  liking  to  live  in  the  New  York 
City  apartment,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

Although  “Walking  the 
Broad  Highway”  is  a  com¬ 
plete  story,  you  can  start  any¬ 
where  and  share  with  Ed  East¬ 
man  his  humorous  and  serious 
adventures  with  the  men  and 
events  that  have  made  history  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  Belle  and 
Ed’s  experiences  in  trying  to  find 
a  place  to  live  every  time  they 
moved,  related  in  the  following 
chapter,  will  be  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  young  couples  who 
have  to  househunt  now. 


tunity  Belle  and  I  went  house-hunting 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  district.  To  a  couple  of  green  un¬ 
sophisticated  young  people  from  the 
country,  finding  a  place  around  the 
great  sprawling  city  where  we  could 
give  the  children  a  little  outdoor  life 
was  something  of  a  job.  But  at  long 
last  we  located  a  house  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Freeport,  Long  Island,  ap¬ 
proximately  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 

Did  I  say  house?  I  might  better  call 
it  a  barn,  for  one  could  almost  throw 
a  cat  through  some  of  the  walls.  Its 
attraction  for  us  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  house  and  not  an  apartment, 
with  no  other  houses  near.  But  it  was 
a  lonesome  business  for  Belle.  We  ,were 
a  long  way  from  anyone  we  knew,  and 
she  had  little  time  to  spare  from  the 
care  of  the  children  to  make  friends, 
while  I  was  gone  from  early  morning 
till  sometimes  past  midnight.  We  had 
been  there  only  a  short  time  when  the 
great  influenza  scourge  struck  the  na¬ 
tion  in  1918,  making  millions  desper¬ 
ately  sick  and  causing  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  In  our  family  I  was  the  first  to 
go  down  with  it.  There  we  were  in  a 
strange  community,  with  the  doctors 
so  busy  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  help.  When  we  did  get  a 
good  doctor,  he  lasted  only  a  short 
time  because,  with  energy  depleted  by 
overwork,  he  himself  caught  the  flu  and 
died. 

I  was  getting  better,  though,  when, 
coming  out  of  a  doze  one  day,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Belle  had  her  head  over  on 
a  chair.  When  she  raised  her  face  in 
an  effort  to  put  on  a  front,  I  could  see 
that  she  was  flushed  with  fever.  So  I 
got  up  from  the  couch  where  I  was 
lying  and  put  her  in  my  place.  For  the 
next  two  or  three  days  it  was  a  case 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  I  tried 
to  take  care  of  her  and  of  the  children, 
but  I  was  so  sick  that  I  couldn’t  walk 
directly  across  the  room.  Instead,  I 
walked  around  it  by  steadying  myself 
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with  one  hand  on  the  wall.  But  we  were 
both  young  and  tough  and  we  weath¬ 
ered  it.  Those  who  remember  those  bad 
flu  days  know  that  thousands  didn’t. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  house  in 
Freeport  was  shabbily  built.  After  con- 
siderable  experience  in  renting  and 
buying  houses  to  live  in,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few 
worse  rackets  than  that  pursued  by 
some  building  contractors.  The  old- 
timers  used  to  say  that  “paint  and 
plaster  cover  many  sins.”  How  true 
that  is!  With  no  aims  but  to  make  a 
lot  of  money  fast,  hundreds  of  builders 
have  thrown  up  shacks  around  the 
cities,  often  constructed  with  green 
lumber,  painted  and  decorated  to  give 
a  good  appearance.  Maybe  a  young 
couple  will  buy  a  house,  rilake  a  down 
payment  out  of  their  savings,  and  start 
the  hard  job  of  trying  to  finish  paying 
for  their  home.  How  tragic  for  them  to 
find  after  a  few  years  that  their  new 
house  was  so  poorly  constructed  that  it 
is  almost  falling  apart  at  the  seams! 

Fortunately  we  didn’t  buy  the  Free¬ 
port  house;  we  only  rented  it.  Which 
reminds  me  of  the  chestnut  about  the 
farmer  trying  to  find  a  place  between 
the  stones  in  his  field  where  he  could 
plant  corn.  A  stranger  driving  by  the 
field  and  noticing  that  it  was  aimost 
literally  covered  with  stones  expressed 
his  sympathy.  Whereupon  the  farmer 
replied:  “It  ain’t  so  bad  as  it  might  be 
I  don’t  own  the  place!” 

Living  in  so  many  different  houses 
did  teach  me  what  to  look  for  in  a 
building.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
that  may  save  you  money  and  grief. 
Learn  first  to  look  at  the  foundations. 
No  matter  how  good  the  superstructure 

is,  if  the  foundation  walls  are.  poor  the 
house  will  soon  settle.  One  of  the  tricks 
I  learned  was  to  carry  some  marbles. 
When  considering  buying  or  renting  a 
house,  I  placed  the  marbles  *on  the 
floors  of  the  different  rooms,  and  if 
they  rolled  easily  and  rapidly  it  proved 
that  the  house  had  settled  or  was  set¬ 
tling.  Another  test  is  to  look  at  the 
doors  and  see  if  they  or  the  walls 
around  them  have  settled,  leaving  a 
big  crack  at  one  side  of  the  top. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  is  the  roof.  If  a  house  needs  re¬ 
shingling  soon,  this  fact  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  purchase  price. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  bright,  attractive 
paint  or  paper.  Be  sure  that  the  walls 
themselves  are  solid  and  substantial. 

Now,  of  course  the  house  shortage 
may  not  give  you  much  choice,  but  no 
matter  how  hard  pressed  you  are,  try 
not  to  show  that  you  are  too  eager  to 
buy.  Check  with  the  neighbors,  the 
county  agent,  the  local  pastor,  or  with 
anybody  else  who  might  give  you  neu¬ 
tral  and  friendly  advice.  As  a  final 
word,  in  either  buying  or  selling  a 
place  check  carefully  to  get  a  reliable 
real  estate  broker. 

Our  house  in  Freeport  met  none  of 
these  tests,  and  it  wasn’t  very  long  be¬ 
fore  we  again  went  house-hunting,  fin¬ 
ally  renting  a  little  bungalow  on  the 
outskirts  of  Mineola.  This  meant  a 
move  of  only  a  few  miles  from  Free¬ 
port.  A  few  months  afterwards  we  lo¬ 
cated  a  very  nice  home  for  sale  in  the 
same  neighborhood  on  what  seemed  to 
us  to  be  reasonable  terms.  We  bought 

it,  and  moved  into  that  home. 

Don’t  let  me  give  you  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  when  I  speak  of  buying  prop¬ 
erty.  Most  of  the  ownership  was  on 
paper,  for  we  never  had  cash  enough 
completely  to  pay  for  a  house.  But 
there  was  a  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  call  the  home  ours,  and  ownership 
did  give  us  an  incentive  to  go  ahead 
and  fix  up.  I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  an 
hour,  or  even  a  dollar  a  day,  for  all 
the  hours  and  days  I  have  spent  paint¬ 
ing  and  otherwise  improving  our  vari¬ 
ous  homes.  But  though  there  was  little 
or  no  financial  profit  from  improve¬ 
ments,  the  pay-off  came  often  from  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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feeling  of  leaving  a  property  in  better 
shape  than  when  we  found  it. 

There  was  just  one  drawback  to  the 
Mineola  home.  If  I  tell  you  about  it 
I’ll  never  dare  show  this  manuscript 
to  Belle  until  after  it  is  in  print.  When 
we  moved  into  that  house  it  was  just 
alive  with  bedbugs.  Belle  has  always 
been  afraid  that  if  she  told  about  it 
people  would  think  we  were  the  kind 
of  folks  who  harbored  that  kind  of  ver¬ 
min.  But  the  bedbugs  were  already  in¬ 
stalled  when  we  bought  the  house.  If 
you  have  ever  had  any  experience  with 
these  critters  you  can  get  some  idea  of 
the  job  we  had  to  get  rid  of  them.  If 
there  is  a  loose  place  under  the  wall¬ 
paper  or  anywhere  in  the  wall,  if  there 
is  a  hole  in  a  bedstead  or  in  the  floor, 
bedbugs  instinctively  know  how  to  get 
into  it  and  out  of  harm’s  way,  coming 
out  at  night  to  make  life  miserable  for 
anyone  they  particularly  like.  I  am 
glad  that  they  don’t  like  me.  In  many 
years  of  traveling  on  sleepers  and 
sleeping  in  all  kinds  of  hotels,  I  don’t 
think  I  have  ever  been  bitten.  But 
there  are  many  others  who  are  not  so 
fortunate.  Anyway,  unrelenting  per¬ 
sistence  and  hard  work  enabled  us  fin¬ 
ally  to  get  rid  of  the  bedbugs,  our  first 
and  only  experience  with  them. 

All  of  which  reminds  me  of  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  happened  many  years  before, 
when  I  first  started  to  teach.  Belle  and 
her  cousin  Ross  Rockefeller  and  several 
other  friends  were  attending  Teachers’ 
Institute  in  Owego.  It  was  before  Belle 
and  I  were  married,  and  I  roomed  with 
Ross  during  the  week  of  the  Institute. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  Ross  jumping  out  of  bed,  light¬ 
ing  the  kerosene  lamp,  and  cussing 
vigorously.  It  turned  out  that  the  bed 
was  literally  alive  with  bugs.  I  was  too 
tough  for  them,  but  they  were  making 
a  real  meal  off  poor  Ross. 

Finally  he  put  on  some  of  his  clothes, 
tied  his  pajama  legs  at  the  bottom, 
fastened  a  handkerchief  around  his 
neck,  and  if  I  remember  correctly,  even 
put  on  his  gloves.  Thus  armed,  he  got 
back  into  bed.  I  slept  soundly,  but  Ross 
turned  and  tossed  until  morning.  By 
that  time  he  was  a  sight  to  behold.  His 
face  and  hands  were  red  and  swollen 
with  the  bites,  and  he  hated  like  the 
dickens  to  appear  at  the  Institute  meet¬ 
ing.  His  embarrassment  wasn’t  helped 
any  by  Belle,  who  just  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him  began  to  laugh, 
finishing  him  off  by  asking  how  he  had 
enjoyed  his  bed-fellows. 

It  was  while  we  were  in  Mineola 
that  the  county  agent  for  Nassau 
County,  Belle,  and  I  began  a  friendship 
that  has  lasted.  Later  H.  J.  (Red) 
Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans  moved  upstate, 
became  big  potato  growers,  and  Red 
became  a  well  known  leader  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  He  is  now  executive  secretary 
of  the  State  Potato  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Probably  no  one  has  done  more 
than  Red  to  help  potato  growers. 

But  I  like  best  to  think  of  Red’s 
sense  of  humor  and  likeable  person¬ 
ality.  About  the  first  time  we  met  in 
Mineola  he  invited  me  out  to  the  back¬ 
yard  to  pitch  pennies  at  a  tin  can. 
Whenever  one  of  us  succeeded  in 
throwing  a  penny  into  the  can,  he  could 
take  all  of  the  pennies  that  had  fallen 
on  the  outside.  To  start  with  I  had  a 
pocketful  of  pennies,  but  not  one  was 
left  when  the  game  ended.  Red  fre-  • 
quently  reminds  me  of  how  he  trimmed 
tne  out  of  every  cent  I  had  at  our  first 
meeting. 

In  Mineola,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1919,  our  youngest  son,  John  Robert 
Eastman,  was  born.  Bob  was  the  first 
of  our  babies  to  see  the  light  of  day 
in  a  hospital.  Probably  that’s  the  way 
it  should  be,  for  in  the  hospitals  babies 
and  their  mothers  can  have  facilities 
and  care  that  cannot  be  given  at  home. 
But  many  hospitals  still  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  The  country  and  village 
doctors  were,  and  are,  friendly,  likeable 
men  who  realized  that  other  members 


of  the  family  were  just  about  as  much 
in  need  of  moral  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  time  of  sickness  as  was  the 
patient.  But  relatives  get  short  treat¬ 
ment  in  many  hospitals,  particularly 
those  in  the  metropolitan  district.  For 
the  most  part  doctors  and  nurses  in 
those  big  hospitals  are  skillful  and  effi¬ 
cient.  No  doubt  lives  are  saved  that 
could  not  be  saved  otherwise.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  a  formal  coldness,  a 
lack  of  human  touch,  that  make  them 
dreaded  by  both  patients  and  relatives. 
If  there  is  one  place  where  public  re¬ 
lations  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
particularly  to  relatives,  are  sorely 
needed,  it  is  in  a  hospital.  That  I  am 
sure  is  one  reason  why  so  many  pa¬ 
tients  and  their  families  resist  the  mo¬ 
dern  doctor’s  desire  to  put  patients  in 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  sickness  strikes. 

Being  separated  from  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  unable  to  get  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  was  going  on  either 
from  the  doctor  or  the  hospital  person¬ 
nel  when  Bob  was  born,  I  was  highly 
nervous.  To  relieve  tension,  I  got  into 
the  old  Ford  car,  went  out  to  the  de¬ 
serted  Mineola  fairgrounds,  and  drove 
that  car,  I  think  part  of  the  time  on 
two  wheels,  round  and  round  the  race¬ 
track,  with  the  throttle  pulled  well 
down.  Mineola  has  always  been  famous 
for  having  a  good  fair  with  interesting 
attractions,  but  I  am  sure  had  anyone 
been  in  the  grandstand  that  day  he 
would  have  agreed  that  I  put  on  quite 
a  show. 

Finally  I  got  word  that  we  had  a  fine 
healthy  boy,  and  then  everything  was 
O.K.  As  I  remember,  it  was  quite  some 
time  before  I  was  permitted  to  see 
either  Belle  or  the  baby.  Meanwhile, 
fortunately,  I  had  my  regular  job  to 
carry  on,  Mother  had  come  nearly  300 
miles  from  upstate  New  York  to  keep 
house  and  take  care  of  Donald  and 
George.  What  a  lot  might  be  said  in 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
mothers  and  mothers-in-law  who  time 
and  again,  and  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice  of  their  own  interests,  have 
traveled  to  their  children’s  homes  to 
help  out  in  sickness  and  other  emer¬ 
gencies. 

To  Donald  his  mother’s  absence  was 
a  grand  opportunity.  Aided  and  abetted 
by  a  kindly  neighbor  woman,  and  with 
the  help  of  other  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  organized  a  show,  charging 
admission.  Concerned  over  Belle  and 
the  new  baby  and  my  extra  responsi¬ 
bilities,  I  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to 
him.  I  did  not  even  see  his  show.  How 
often  I  have  wished  that  Donald, 
George  and  Bob'could  be  as  free  from 
worry  and  responsibility  as  Don  was 
when  Bob  was  born.  How  grand  it  is 
that  for  at  least  one  period  in  our  lives 
worries  pass  completely  over  our  heads. 
Or  do  they  ?  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the 
problems  that  bother  children  and 
young  people  are  not  even  bigger  to 
them  than  are  the  troubles  of  adult¬ 
hood,  after  we  have  built  some  kind  of 
a  philosophy  that  helps  us  take  trouble 
more  in  our  stride. 

I  did  have  some  fun  while  Belle  was 
in  the  hospital  in  arranging  a  big  sur¬ 
prise  for  her  homecoming.  I  had  every 
room  in  the  house  redecorated— it  was 
badly  needed  anyway — and  the  house 
was  bright  and  shining  on  that  big  day 
when  I  brought  Belle  and  the  new  baby 
home.  I  think  Belle  was  very  much 
pleased,  but  maybe  I  ought  not  to  be 
too  sure  about  this,  for  usually  we  did 
everything  together  in  a  complete  part¬ 
nership,  including  such  matters  as  the 
choice  of  wallpaper  and  paint.  Because 
I  wanted  to  surprise  her  and  have 
everything  settled  when  she  got  home, 
I  made  all  the  choices  myself.  If  she 
didn’t  approve  of  my  choice,  she  never 
let  me  know. 

(To  be  continued)  ' 

—  A.  a.  — 

When  you  buy  apples  use  this  quan¬ 
tity  yardstick.  Three  medium  apples 
weigh  a  pound,  and  when  cooked  pro¬ 
vide  three  half-cups  of  apple  sauce. 


Gingerbread 


IT  WON’T  be  long  now  until  county 
winners  in  the  gingerbread  contest 
currently  sponsored  by  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  and  the  New  York 
State  Grange  will  be  right  in  there 
pitching  gingerbreads  at  the  finals  on 
October  26  at  State  Grange  Session, 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Newest  county 
gingerbread  champions  are: 


POMONA  WINNERS 


County 

Albany 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Herkimer 

Montgomery 

Orleans 

Putnam- Westchester 
Saratoga 


Grange 

Bethlehem  Mrs. 

Orchard  Park  Mrs. 

Whiteface  Mrs. 

Malone  Mrs. 

East  Schuyler  Mrs. 

Florida  Mrs. 

Barre  Mrs. 

Putnam  Valley  Mrs. 

Ballston  Mrs. 


Winner 

Luther  Fourman 
Allison  Arlen 
Anthony  Rivers 
Helen  Gale 
Marion  Johnson 
George  Jager 
Harrry  Vagg 
Macie  Croft 
Rexford  G.  Moon 


Interesting  letters  continue  to  come 
in  from  the  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee  chairmen  who  have  charge 
of  the  contests.  About  Montgomery 
County’s  winner  (pictured  p,t  left), 
her  Subordinate  Grange  chairman,  Mrs. 
William  West,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“Elsie  Jager  enjoys  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing,  and  when  we  are  in  need  of  a  good 


Montgomery  County's  gingerbread  cham¬ 
pion,  Mrs-  George  Jager  of  Tribes  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  with  her  grandson. 
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cake  or  pie  we  can  always  depend  on 
Sister  Elsie  to  produce  it.  She  also 
loves  to  work  with  flowers,  especially 
her  African  Violets.  She  is  secretary 
of  our  Grange,  vice  president  of  the 
Heralders  class  of  the  Trinity  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  Amsterdam;  also,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  P.T.A.  and  the  Home  Bureau 
unit  of  Tribes  Hill,  N.  Y.” 

Saratoga  County’s  chaii'man,  Mrs. 
Earl  Crandall  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y., 
writes  enthusiastically  about  their- 
county  contest  in  which  14  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  winners  competed,  and 
adds,  “Everyone  thought  the  prizes 
were  just  wonderful!”  Mrs.  Rexford 
Moon  (at  right,  below)  R.D.  2,  of  Ball¬ 
ston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  is  a  graduate  teacher 
of  music.  She  likes  to  cook  and  is  also 
interested  in  interior  decorating  and 
her  flower  garden.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  live  in  a  200-year-old  house  which 
they  bought  10  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
redecorating  of  the  old  house  was  done 
by  Mrs.  Moon.  Besides  her  Grange  in¬ 
terests,  Mrs.  Moon  is  active  in  Home 
Bureau  and  her  church. 


Mrs.  Rexford  G.  Moon  of  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.,  winner  of  Saratoga  County's  ginger¬ 
bread  contest. 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-3  Columbia,  S.  C. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
cutei  Chaff 

AT  HATFIELDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


BLACK  ANGUS  BULLS 

N  AUGUST  7  this  page  car¬ 
ried  a  column  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  of  Angus  bulls  to 
dairy  cows,  meaning  the 
kind  of  cows  from  which  dairy  heifers 
would  not  be  raised.  A  report  was 
made  on  10  Northeastern  bull  studs 
rendering  Angus  service,  in  which  it 
was  revealed  that  an  average  of  7% 
of  all  artificial  service  is  to  Angus. 

The  article  placed  emphasis  upon 
early  fattening  beef  for  the  farm  freez¬ 
er,  as  did  similar  urgings  appearing 
here  in  previous  years,  when  mention 
of  good  veal  was  also  made. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  Angus  crosses  should  go 
beyond  better  and  earlier  meat  for 
farm  families,  and  include  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  black  half-blood  steers  and 
heifers  for  sale.  These  half-blood  beef 
animals  flesh  up  well  and  sell  well  at 
15-18  months  of  age.  Such  an  advan¬ 
tage  arises  not  alone  from  the  fact  of 
obviously  better  finish,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  animals  are  black  all  over, 
which  the  market  likes.  These  solid 
black  steers  and  heifers  are  easy  keep¬ 
ers  and  extremely  vigorous.  When  sold 
at  18  months  or  less  they  have  much 
of  the  appearance  of  beef  animals, 
and  while  bringing  less  than  full 
Angus  prices,  their  yield  is  closer  to 
Angus  than  to  dairy  beef  returns. 

Spreading  Risks 

Growing  a  few  Angus  is  a  means 
of  diversification  of  income  on  the 
farm.  Better  pastures  and  more  hay  of 
improved  quality  make  it  possible  to 
add  this  income  with  little  cash  outlay. 
What  we  sell  we  must  now  produce 
cheaply.  Many  of  us  already  have  the 
minimum  housing  required  in  winter. 
A  little  more  home-grown  grain  to  re¬ 
duce  the  feed  bill  for  dairy  cows,  and 
a  few  head  of  beefers  coming  along  to 
lessen  the  shrink  in  milk  income  will 
tend  to  ease  the  fix  dairymen  are  in. 

Will  any  harm  be  done  if  some  go 
for  Angus  to  the  extent  of  moderately 
reducing  the  numbers  of  milking 
cows?  How  could  such  a  shift  hurt 
when  the  milk  market  is  loaded  with 
surplus?  Beef  goes  into  consumption. 
Milk  by-products  go  into  government 
storage. 

On  August  30,  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond,  New 
York  State’s  new  and  outstandingly 
able  Director  of  Extension,  wrote — 
“You  will  be  doing  a  service  in  calling 
this  alternative  to  the  attention  of 
dairy  farmers.” 

TELLS  ME  OFF 

RANK  M.  SMITH  of  Springfield 
Center,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  after 
many  years  of  distinguished  public 
service,  including  the  legislature,  co¬ 
operatives  and  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  retired  from  public  activity 
but  not  from  farming.  When  I  visited 
him  on  August  7th,  the  work  on  his 
beef  and  sheep  farm  of  500  acres  was 
up  to  date,  and  everything  was  neat 
and  orderly  although  he  employs  only 
2  men  for  farm  work.  A  little  earlier, 
Mr.  Smith  had  written  a  cautionary 


note  about  these  dispatches  is  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST.  He  said,  “You, 
the  colleges  and  many  others  conduct 
research  and  then  write  articles.  Some¬ 
times  these  articles  fall  into,  the  wrong 
hands  where  the  information  is  not 
properly  utilized,  and  a  great  deal  of 
harm  is  done.  ALL  FARMERS  ARE 
CLASSIFIED  ALIKE.” 

Frank  Smith,  one  of  today’s  truly 
wise  men  in  farming  matters,  wants  it 
known  that  all  farmers  should  not  be 
classified  alike.  A  recommended  prac¬ 
tice  may  make  money  for  one  farmer 
and  under  different  conditions  put  an¬ 
other  into  debt. 

I  shall  remember  his  caution.  And  I 
will  add  that  Frank  Smith  is  today 
running  a  beef  and  sheep  farm  the  way 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  turn  to  beef  will  be  running  theirs 
10  and  20  years  hence. 

SILOS  AND  SILAGE 

NE  DAY  in  1915  I  was  busy  at  my 
desk  in  the  Farm  Bureau  office  in 
Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  when  in 
walked  a  farmer  named  Harry  Bull.  He 
had  come  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
24-year-old  County  Agent  on  a  ques¬ 
tion.  He  asked,  “Why  Silagd  and 
Silos?”  All  of  a  sudden  I  realized  that 
I  had  been  taking  silos  and  silage  for 
granted  at  my  father’s  Livingston 
County  farm  and  as  a  student  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Along  with  a  host  of  others  I  dis¬ 
covered  I’d  been  playing  by  ear.  My 
answers  were  lame  indeed.  In  my  four 
years  as  the  first  County  Agent  in  Or¬ 
ange  County  I  was  never  able  to  find 
sound  proof  from  any  source  that  silos 
made  a  profit. 

Down  through  the  years  the  evidence 
slowly  appeared,  and  the  increase  of 
silos  for  corn  and  grass  spread  through 
the  land  and  still  continues.  Even  now 
the  expansion  is  no  more  than  half 
completed. 

Putting  corn  plants  in  a  silo  is  the 
surest  way  of  delivering  the  maximum 
amount  of  feed  obtainable  from  an 
acre  of  corn. 

Putting  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  in  the  silo  at  the  early  bloom 
stage  is  the  surest  and  the  cheapest 
way  of  delivering  the  most  and  best 
feed  from  an  acre  of  hay. 

Experiment  stations  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota  and  beyond  have  repeatedly 
shown  the  above  statements  to  be  true. 

And  what  about  Harry  Bull?  While 
always  running  a  neat,  sound  farm 
operation,  he  pioneered  in  farm  organ¬ 
izations.  He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  for  30  years,  a 
member  of  the  original  Board  of  the 
G.L.F.  in  1920  and  rendered  construc¬ 
tive  guidance  until  1950,  or  three  de¬ 
cades.  Harry  Bull  still '  lives  on  his 
Orange  County  farm  and  continues  to 
be  an  earnest  searcher  after  truth  in' 
farming  and  in  farm  affairs. 

Screenings  &  Chaff 

W.  M.  (Sam)  Howe  writes  that  I 
am  all  wrong  on  reducing  woodchucks. 
Sam,  whose  farm  is  at  Putney,  Vt., 
points  to  a  boy  with  a  rifle  as  the  only 
practical  answer.  Have  the  boy  use 
flat  nosed  bullets  so  that  the  chuck 
is  killed  instantly  when  hit,  and  pay 
the  boy  50c  for  each  chuck  brought  to 
the  garden  and  buried  alongside  the 
cantaloupes.  Hayfields’  neighbor  Tracy 
Tuttle  uses  Cyanogas.  Bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  cantaloupes  would  be  wonderful.  If 


the  boy  can  be  found,  we’ll  tpy  Sam’s 
way  next  year. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  us  have  plenty  of  dairy  heif¬ 
ers  to  be  housed  a  month  from  now. 
Even  those  about  to  freshen  wouldn’t 
bring  the  $342  Cornell  has  found  to  be 
the  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  to  calving 
on  30  carefully  conducted  dairy  farms. 
Somehow,  we  remain  undismayed  at 
this  discrepancy,  and  Hayfields  will 
continue  to  raise  heifers,  although  in 
moderately  reduced  numbers.  Reliance 
in  choosing  will  be  rested  more  on  the 
dam’s  family  than  on  the  dam  herself. 
The  best  cow  seldom  has  the  best 
daughter. 

*  *  * 

We  sold  513  bu.  of  surplus  1953  corn 
in  late  August  at  the  open  market 
price  of  $1.60  a  bushel  at  the  farm,  less 
$3.00  a  ton  for  shelling.  No  fooling  with 
government  price  supports  or  loans  at 
Hayfields.  But  in  August,  1955  there 
will  be  no  surplus  corn  to  sell  from 
the  1954  crop  at  Hayfields)  The  early 
and  midsummer  drought  of  this  sea¬ 
son  really  hit  us  on  corn  and  on  la- 
dino  pastures,  but  much  less  on  birds- 
foot  pastures.  Fortunately  we  saved 
out  enough  1953  corn  to  carry  the 
cattle  into  January,  1955  before  touch¬ 
ing  this  season’s  reduced  crop. 

*  ❖  * 

Bobby  Grattan  is  a  big,  strong  boy 
for  his  11  years.  The  Grattans  not  be¬ 
ing  farmers,  but  living  next  door,  Bob¬ 
by  was  fascinated  by  the  doings  at 
Hayfields,  and  his  mother  asked  if  he 
might  come  when  he  felt  like  it.  The 
answer  was  yes,  and  Bobby  felt  like 


it  practically  every  day  all  through 
summer  vacation,  and  when  the  family 
went  to  the  lake  for  2  weeks  Bobby 
was  anxious  to  get  back.  It  is  amazing 
to  note  how  this  boy  has  so  well  learn¬ 
ed  the  field  work  part  of  farming  and 
some  of  the  chores  as  well.  After  the 
rains  came  and  plowing  was  safer, 
Bobby  got  on  a  tractor  and  did  half 
the  plowing  for  winter  barley. 

*  *  * 

Seabrook  Farms  in  South  Jersey  ex¬ 
perienced  the  driest  July  in  15  years, 
with  1.17  inches  of  rain, ’and  the  se¬ 
cond  wettest  August  in  20  years  with 
7.72  inches.  But  the  first  8  months  of 
1954  left  Seabrook  with  a  total  of  only 
24.38  inches,  6.21  inches  short  of  the 
normal  30.59  inches.  By  Seabrook’s  own 
rain  guages,  the  20,000  acre  spread  of 
vegetable  farming,  not  all  of  it  adjoin¬ 
ing,  had  a  variation  in  August  rainfall 
of  more  than  2.5  inches  at  locations 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 

❖  *  :Js 

Amazon,  the  half  blood  Angus  heif¬ 
er,  has  met  her  destiny.  She  now  con¬ 
sists  of  meat  in  the  home  freezers.  Our 
first  half  Angus,  Amazon  is  now  pro¬ 
viding  the  Spinks,  the  Terrys,  the  El- 
wells  and  the  Millimans  with  the  best 
beef  we’ve  had  in  8  years  of  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  freezing  dairy  animals.  The 
reason  is  that  her  Angus  blood  permit¬ 
ted  her  to  get  fat  while  young.  Dairy- 
steers,,  or  heifers  will  grow  rather  than 
fatten,  in  spite  of  heavy  grain  feeding 
and  until  their  bone  structure  is  of  full 
size  there  is  little  chance  of  a  good  fin¬ 
ish.  The  Angus  cross  saves  18  months 
of  the  journey  to  choice  beefsteak. 


A  DAIRY  steer  that  took  more  than  3  years  to  arrive  at  his  present  state  of 
considerable  magnitude.  This  is  far  too  long,  even  though  his  daily  gains 
have  been  good.  Choice  beef  doesn’t  come  out  of  a  dairy  animal  until  it  has  built 
its  frame  and  filled  out.  When  slaughtered  next  January,  this  steer  will  be  3% 
years  old.  He’ll  yield  a  lot  of  meat  but  he’s  been  around  so  long  that  we  are 
tired  of  looking  at  him.  The  black  half-blood  Angus  steer  shown  elsewhere  on 
this  page  is  the  kind  for  dairymen. 


THIS  BLACK  steer  calf  is  by  an  Angus  bull  and  is  out  of  a  good  size  dairy 
cow.  In  late  April,  1955  before  he  is  18  months  of  age,  he  will  be  slaughter¬ 
ed  for  home  freezing.  All  we  ask  of  him  is  that  his  meat  be  as  good  as  Amazon’s 
which  we  are  now  enjoying.  The  light  colored  dots  in  the  picture  are  Empire 
birdsfoot  trefoil  blossoms  as  they  appeared  on  September  1. 
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misleading 

I  received  a  postcard  from  a  corres¬ 
pondence  school  which  indicates  that 
there  are  thousands  of  government  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  civil  service  workers.  Is 
this  true? 

While  the  trend  in  government  em¬ 
ployees  is  slowly  downward  there  are, 
of  course,  jobs  available  from  time  to 
time.  Unfortunately,  agents  of  some 
correspondence  schools  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  school  is  connected 
with  the  government  or  that  a  job  is 
guaranteed.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not 
connected  with  the  government.  Also, 
while  a  correspondence  school  may  help 
you  to  pass  a  civil  service  exam  you 
may  pass  and  be  on  an  eligible  list 
without  getting  a  job  now  or  perhaps 
ever. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PAID  TOO  SOON 

I  built  a  new  house  and  am  having 
furnace  trouble.  The  company  started  to 
install  it,  then  had  to  wait  until  I  finished 
the  upstairs.  Now  I  can't  get  them  to  come 
back.  Oh  yes,  I  paid  them  in  full  before 
they  finished  the  job  because  they 
appealed  to  my  sympathy. 

We  are  urging  this  concern  to  finish 
the  job  and  are  quite  confident  they 
will.  However,  it  is  just  human  nature 
to  take  care  of  new  business  first  and 
take  care  of  one  who  has  already  paid 
last.  Moral  is  to  refuse  to  pay  in  full 
until  the  job  is  finished. 

—  A. A.  — 

NO  "HOME  WORK” 

In  spite  of  numerous  warnings,  we 
continue  to  get  letters  from  people  ask¬ 
ing  about  concerns  that  offer  home¬ 
work.  These  companies  want  a  dollar 
or  two  for  instructions  or  an  outfit, 
and  we  have  not  yet  found  one  that  we 
think  is  worth  answering. 

For  example,  one  ad  says,  “$50.00  a 
week.  Address  and  mail  postcards  for 
us  at  home  in  your  spare  time.” 

When  you  answer  the  ad,  the  com¬ 
pany  wants  a  dollar  for  information. 
If  you  are  foolish  enough  to  send  the 
dollar,  you  get  a  little  booklet  which 
tells  you  how  you  can  send  postcards 
to  your  friends,  and,  if  they  buy  a 
name  plate  which  the  comparty  sells, 
you  will  get  a  commission. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  this  is  a 
fast  way  to  spend  a  dollar  but  an  un¬ 
likely  way  to  make  money  in  your 
spare  time. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Our  subscriber,  Mrs.  William  Morri- 
sey,  Star  Route,  North  Creek,  N.  Y., 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  Bill  H.  Morrisey  in  the 
United  States  Marines  during  the  years 
1942  through  1946,  especially  anyone 
who  was  in  El  Centro,  Calif.  She  is 
hoping  to  obtain  information  about  a 
wound  her  husband  received  while  in 
the  service,  in  order  to  get  a  pension 
for  herself  and  her  children. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CAN’T  USE  U.  S.  MAILS 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  ban¬ 
ned  the  use  of  the  mails  to  the  Laurel 
Company,  New  York  City.  This  con¬ 
cern  advertised  a  product  claimed  to 
remove  hair  permanently.  However, 
when  tested,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  chemical  commonly  used  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  removal  of  superfluous  hair. 

—  A. A.  — 

I  sold  some  hay  and  I  refused  to  trust 
the  man,  so  he  gave  me  a  check,  but  it 
came  back  marked  "Insufficient  Funds."  I 
complained  and  the  man  said  he  would 
♦end  to  it  but  he  hasn't.  What  can  I  do? 

It  is  our  understanding  that  giving 
a  check  without  funds  to  cover  is  a 
misdemeanor,  which  is  a  crime  for 
which  a  man  can  be  arrested,  tried,  and 
given  a  term  in  jail. 


PENNSYLVANIA  READER 
GETS  REWARD  CHECK 

THE  latest  reward  for  jailing  a  thief 
goes  to  Louis  E.  Thompson,  R.  No. 
1,  Wattsburg,  Penna.  For  some  years 
the  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  has  offered  a  reward  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  a  jail  sentence  of  at  least 
30  days,  of  a  thief  who  stole  cattle  or 
chickens  from  a  reader.  Recently,  the 
offer  has  been  extended  to  include  any 
theft  from  a  farmer  who  has  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sign  prominently  posted. 

The  theft  which  brought  the  reward 
to  Mr.  Thompson  concerned  a  battery, 
lights  and  other  accessories  taken  from 
a  tractor  in  a  field  some  distance  from 
the  buildings.  Information  was  given 
to  the  authorities,  which  led  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  two  brothers.  One  6f  them  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  theft  and  the  stolen  ar¬ 
ticles  were  found  in  his  cellar.  He  also 


confessed  to  other  thefts  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  is  serving  a  two  year  sentence  in 
the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  much  credit  to 
officers  Weir  and  Williams,  stationed 
at  Erie,  Penna. 

The  rewards  are  offered  by  the 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  for  two  reasons:  one  is  to  encour¬ 
age  our  readers  to  report  thefts  promp¬ 
tly  to  get  every  bit  of  evidence  avail¬ 
able;  second  is  that  it  serves  to  warn 
thieves  that  it  is  not  safe  to  steal  from 
our  subscribers. 
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Mansfield  Ct.,  Conn, 
jured  when  hit  by  an 


Charles  Gallup 
was  fatally  in 
auto  as  he  crossed  the  highway  to 
get  the  mail. 

'Keefi  'fyowi  'Policies 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
of  Chicago 

234  Main  Street  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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How  To  Pave  Your 

BARNYARD 

\  PAVED  barnyard  can  actually 
‘‘“■mean  more  milk  and  more  money 
for  the  dairyman.  More  milk  be¬ 
cause  cows  don’t  use  up  energy  plow¬ 
ing  through  the  mud,  says  Lynn 
Brooks,  University  of  Wisconsin  farm 
engineer.  More  money,  too,  because  of 
savings  in  chore-time  and  less  chance 
of  poor  quality  or  rejected  milk. 
There’s  no  mud  to  be  washed  from 
cows  before  milking.  The  barnyard  can 
be  cleaned  in  minutes.  More  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  value  of  barnyard  manure  is 
saved. 

Some  farmers  have  gone  about  pav¬ 
ing  the  barnyard  a  section  at  a  time. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  start. 

First  step  in  paving  is  to  grade  to 
a  slope  of  about  one  fourth  inch  per 
foot  going  away  from  the  barn.  This 
will  insure  drainage.  Fill  and  tamp  low 
spots  and  take  down  high  spots  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  even  base.  In  poorly  drained 
areas,  put  six  inches  of  gravel  or  cin¬ 
ders  on  the  yard  to  aid  drainage  under 
the  concrete. 

A  four-inch  thick  concrete  slab  is 
good  enough  for  a  normal  yard.  If  you 
expect  to  drive  over  the  yard  with 
heavy  equipment,  have  six-inch  con¬ 
crete  reinforced  with  wire  netting. 

Boards  2x4  or  2x6  inches,  depending 
on  the  desired  thickness,  can  be  used 
as  guides  to  make  squares  of  10  to  12 
feet.  The  guides  should  be  securely 
staked  in  place  on  the  outside.  Each 
part  should  be  closed  so  a  complete 
square  is  poured  at  one  time. 

A  concrete  mixture  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  and  one-fourth  parts  sand, 
and  three  parts  gravel  or  crushed  rock 
is  recommended.  Pieces  of  gravel  or 
crushed  rock  should  not  be  larger  than 
one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  Un¬ 
less  sand  is  unusually  wet  or  dry,  use 
five  gallons  of  water  with  each  sack 
of  cement. 

Pour  each  square  in  one  operation. 
Pour  enough  concrete  so  the  surface 
is  flush  with  the  guide  forms.  A 
straight  2x4,  about  14  feet  long,  makes 
a  good  straight  edge  for  leveling  the 
surface.  Work  pieces  of  gravel  or 
crushed  rock  down  so  the  surface  will 
be  smooth. 

Allow  fresh  concrete  to  stand  a  few 
minutes  until  the  shiny,  moist  surface 
disappears.  Then  finish  the  surface 
with  a  wooden  trowel  to  get  an  even, 
nonskid  surface  so  cows  won’t  slip 
easily.  A  steel  trowel  gives  too  slippery 
a  surface.  Cure  the  concrete  by  cover¬ 
ing  with  earth  or  straw  as  soon  as  it 
has  hardened  enough  so  it  won’t  mar. 
Keep  the  new  concrete  moist  by  fre¬ 
quent  sprinkling  with  water  for  at 
least  five  days. 

To  pave  100  square  feet  4  inches 
thick  you’ll  need  7-4/5  sacks  cement, 
%  cubic  yard  sand,  and  1  cubic  yard 
gravel  or  crushed  rock.  For  a  6  inch 
slab,  it  takes  11  y2  sacks  cement,  1  cu¬ 
bic  yard  sand,  and  1  %  cubic  yards 
gravel. 

Holes  may  be  left  in  the  concrete  for 
posts  for  cross  fencing  if  desired.  Use 
pieces  of  pipe  large  enough  for  the 
posts  to  slip  into.  Place  them  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  A 
metal  plate  or  an  old  disc  blade  may 
be  used  to  cover  the  holes  when  they 
are  not  in  use.  , 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  2,  1954 


Your  League 
Dairy  Serviceman  Helps 


HE  HELPS  TO  PROTECT 
YOUR  FAMILY 


to  Maintain  a  Steady 


When  your  Dairy  Serviceman  points 
out  .a  health  hazard  on  your  farm,  he 
not  only  saves  your  milk  from  rejection, 
but  he  protects  your  own  family  from 
the  same  hazard. 


HE  KNOWS  THE  BEST 
WHITEWASHING 

Whether  it’s  whitewashing,  hauling, 
cow-clipping  or  any  other  service,  your 
Serviceman  is  up-to-date  on  the  newest 
and  best  at  the  lowest  cost.  He’ll  gladly 
assist  you. 


LET  HIM  ADVISE  YOU 
ABOUT  BUILDING 

Planning  to  build  a  new  barn  or  milk 
house... or  to  remodel  the  one  you  have? 
Your  Dairy  Serviceman  can  advise  you 
about  Board  of  Health  requirements 
and  help  you  get  expert  information  on 
farm  building  construction. 


HE  KEEPS  A  WATCHFUL 
EYE  AT  THE  RECEIVING 
PLANT 

Just  let  the  bacteria  count'or  the  deck 
inspection  hint  of  quality  trouble  on 
your  farm  and  your  Serviceman  is 
johnny-on-the-spot . . .  right  out  to  see 
you  and  help  you  correct  the  trouble 
before  your  milk  is  rejected. 


Market  for  Your  Milk 

He’s  the  friendly,  helpful  fellow  who  visits  your 
farm  every  now  and  then.  His  purpose  is  to  aid  you 
in  detecting  and  correcting  any  sanitation  hazards 
that  might  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  your  milk. 
He’s  really  doing  his  best  to  help  you.  Trying  to  save 
you  the  loss  of  rejected  milk. 

Training  and  long  experience  have  taught  him  all 
the  danger  signs.  Things  that  conflict  with  Board  of 
Health  requirements.  Causes  of  high  bacteria  counts, 
sediment,  mastitis  and  other  troubles. 

He  Prevents  Trouble  from  Happening 

Always  a  friend  and  helper  in  times  of  need,  yes. 
But  his  real  job  is  to  prevent  trouble  from  happening. 
It’s  an  important  job,  especially  today  when  your  dairy 
income  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  freshness, 
taste  and  all-around  quality  of  fluid  milk.  That’s  why 
your  League  Dairy  Serviceman  works  so  hard  to  insure 
the  highest  taste-appeal  and  quality-appeal  in  every 
quart  of  Dairymen’s  League  milk  sold.  And  that’s 
your  milk,  remember  .  .  .  your  income  that  he’s  trying 
to  protect. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

INC. 
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Boys  and  Girls  Need  YOUR  Help — See  Page  8 
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Here’s  the  Outstanding 


Value  for  Barn  Feeding 
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G.L.F.  16%  MILK  MAKER 


\ 


. . .  and  here’s  why 


way  of  getting  high  productioii  and  widening 
the  spread  between  costs  and  .the  price  of 
milk.  \ 


v 


1T.D.N.,  PROTEIN  and  FAT 

You’ll  find  that  16%  Milk  Maker 
provides  enough  protein  to  keep  even 
the  heavy  milkers  at  peak  production  and  in 
good  rig  right  through  the  winter.  Its  high 
feeding  value  and  a  guarantee  of  4%  Fat 
make  Milk  Maker  a  real  production  feed 
when  fed  with  fair  quality  roughage. 
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OPEN  FORMULA 

You  can  see  the  Quality  is  there  with 
Milk  Maker  because  the  exact  formula 
is  listed  right  on  the  tag.  G.L.F.  introduced 
the  open  formula  system  in  this  area  over  30 
years  ago.  Today,  as  then,  it  shows  a  farmer 
just  what  he’s  getting  for  his  money. 


USING  HOME-GROWN  GRAINS 

Another  of  G.L.F.’s  outstanding  service^\h 
the  grinding  of  home-grown  grains  and  mixing! 
them  with  high  quality  protein  supplements  or 
separate  ingredients.  This  is  an  ideal  way  to 
save  money  on  a  top-notch  dairy  feed — made 
to  your  exact  specifications.  Ask  your  G.L.F. 
man  about — 


2  MILL  MIXED  QUALITY 

Since  a  feed  is  only  as  good  as  the 
ingredients  it  contains,  G.L.F.  uses  only 
the  best  available  ingredients.  These  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  carefully  mixed  by  modern  precision 
machines  .  .  .  and  are  checked  carefully  so 
that  every  bagful  of  feed  measures  up  to 
G.L.F.  standards.  It’s  treatment  like  this  that 
makes  Milk  Maker  a  real  top-notcher  for 
milk  production. 
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FIRST  CHOICE  OF  DAIRYMEN 

Over  Wz  million  bags  of  Milk  Maker 
were  sold  last  year — and  more  dairymen 
are  swinging  over  this  year — to  make  it  the 
leading  cow  feed  of  the  Northeast.  It’s  their 


G.L.F.  30%  Dairy  Supplement 
G.L.F.  30%  Protein  Mix 
G.L.F.  Hi-Pro  24%  Dairy 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


MILK  MAKER 


More  Milk  and  a  Better  Cow  Left 


lerican  Agriculturist,  October 
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J  DEMOCRACY 


By  ELIZABETH  ELLEN  EVANS 

MTOR’S  NOTE:  Elizabeth  Ellen  Evans  is  a  senior  at  Buchtel  High  School, 
kron,  Ohio.  She  was  one  of  1,000,000  high  school  students  who  took  part  in 
||ic  nation-wide  “Voice  of  Democracy”  contest  and  was  the  only  girl  among 
four  top  national  winners. 

I  am  an  American. 

Listen  to  my  words,  Fascist,  Communist. 

Listen  well,  for  my  country  is  a  strong  country, 
and  my  message  is  a  strong  message. 

I  am  an  American,  and  I  speak  for  democracy. 

My  ancestors  have  left  their  blood  on  the  green  at  Lexington  and  the 
snow  at  Valley  Forge, 

on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  fields  at  Gettysburg, 
on  the  waters  of  the  River  Marne  and 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Argonne  Forest, 
on  the  beachheads  of  Salerno  and  Normandy 
and  the  sands  of  Okinawa;  on  the  bare,  bleak  hills 
called  Pork  Chop  and  Old  Baldy  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

A  million  and  more  of  my  countrymen  have  died  for  freedom. 

My  country  is  their  eternal  monument.  They  live  on 
in  the  laughter  of  a  small  boy  as  he  watches  a  circus  clown’s  antics 

and  in  the  sweet,  delicious  coldness  of  the  first  bite 
of  peppermint  ice  cream  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
in  the  little  tenseness  of  a  baseball  crowd  as  the  umpire 
calls  “Batter  up!”  1 

and  in  the  high  school  band’s  rendition  of  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade.  In  the  clear,  sharp  ring 
of  a  school  bell  on  a  fall  morning,  and  in  the  triumph  of  a 
six-year-old  as  he  reads  aloud  for  the  first  time. 

They  live  on  in  the  eyes  of  an  Ohio  farmer  surveying  his  acres  of  corn 
and  potatoes  and  pasture 

and  in  the  brilliant  gold  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  stretching 
across  the  flat  miles  of  Kansas;  in  the  milling  of  cattle  in  the 
stockyards  of  Chicago;  the  precision  of  an  assembly  line  in  an 
automobile  factory  in  Detroit,  and  the  perpetual  red  glow  of  the 
nocturnal  skylines  of  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham  and  Gary. 
They  live  on  in  the  voice  of  a  young  Jewish  boy  saying  the  sacred 
words  from  the  Torah:  “Hear  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  One,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might.” 
and  in  the  voice  of  a  Catholic  girl  praying : 

“Hail,  Mary,  ful1  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  .  .  .” 
and  in  the  voice  jf  a  Protestant  boy  singing: 

“A  mighty  Fortress  is  our  God,  A  Bulwark  never  failing  .  . 

An  American  named  Carl  Sandburg  wrote  these  words: 

“I  know  a  Jew  fishcrier  down  on  Maxwell  Street 

with  a  voice  like  a  north  wind  blowing  over  corn-stubble 

in  January.  He  dangles  herring  before  prospective  customers 

evincing  a  joy  identical  with  that  of  Pavlova  dancing.  His 

face  is  that  of  a  man  terribly  glad  to  be  selling  fish, 

terribly  g’iad  that  God  made  fish,  and  customers 

to  whom  he  may  call  his  wares  from  a  pushcart.” 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  soul  of  every  human  being 

that  cries  oiat  to  be  free.  America  has  answered  that  voice. 

America  has  offered  freedom  and  opportunity  such  as 

no  land  before  has  ever  known,  to  a  Jew  fishcrier 

down  on  Maxwell  Street  with  the  face  of  a  man  terribly  glad 

to  be  selling  fish.  She  has  given  him  the  right 

to  owy{  his  pushcart,  to  sell  his  herring  on  Maxwell  street. 

She  has  given  him  an  education  for  his  children, 

• '  and  a  tremendous  faith  in  the  nation  that  has 
S  made  these  things  his. 

Multiply  that  fish  crier  by  160,000,000 — 

/  160,000,000  mechanics  and  farmers  and  housewives 

and  coal  miners  and  truck  drivers  and  chemists 
and  lawyers  and  plumbers  and  priests — all  glad, 
terribly  glad  to  be  what  they  are,  terribly  glad 
to  be  free  to  work  and  eat  and  sleep  and  speak 
and  love  and  pray  and  live  as  they  desire,  as  they  believe! 

And  those  160,000,000  Americans — those  160,000,000 
free  Americans  have  more  roast  beef  and  mashed  potatoes, 
the  yield  of  American  labor  and  land; 
more  automobiles  and  telephones, 
more  safety  razors  and  bathtubs, 
more  Orion  sweaters  and  aureomycin, 
the  fruits  of  American  initiative  and  enterprise; 
more  public  schools  and  life  insurance  policies, 
the  symbols  of  American  security  and  faith  in  the  future; 
more  laughter  and  song — than  any  other  people  on  earth! 

This  is  my  answer,  Fascist,  Communist!  Show  me  a  country 
greater  than  our  country,  show  me  a  people  more  energetic, 
creative,  progressive — bigger-hearted  and  happier  than 
our  people,  not  until  then  will  I  consider  your  way  of  life. 

For  I  am  an  American  and  I  speak  for  Democracy. 

Compliments  of  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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f  AM  EASY  CHAIR,  II 
MV  FAVORITE  PIPE  1 
AMD  PRIMCE  ALBERT J 
THATS  SOLID 
COMFORT'  FOR  MILD, 
TASTY.  COOL 
SMOKIMG,  PA.  IS  THE 
OMLY  TOBACCO  J 
\  FOR  ME  i  A 
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HARDWARE  MERCHANT 


Fully-aged, 
mellow-ripe  tobacco! 

Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  as 
Nature  meant  tobacco  to 
taste ;  specially  processed  to 
hold  and  heighten  Nature’s 
grown-in  flavor.  Crimp  cut 
to  pack  perfectly  in  your 
pipe!  That’s  Prince  Albert! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 


P.S.  from  P.  A.:  The  ladies  enjoy  the  clean,  light, 
fresh-tobacco  aroma  when  you  light  up. 
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TIIE  EDITORIAL 


HOPE  THIS  MAKES  YOU  MAD 

RDINARILY  I  don’t  like  to  get  mad  or  to 
make  anyone  else  mad.  Sometimes,  however, 
making  folks  angry  is  the  best  way  to  stir  them 
out  of  their  indifferent  and  easy-going,  careless 
ways.  I  wish  I  had  the  words  now  that  would 
make  everyone  who  reads  this  say  to  himself, 
“I’ll  show  that  son-of-a-gun  of  an  Eastman  that 
he  is  wrong!” 

For  years  “upon  years  I  have  been  putting  in 
my  thirty  cents  worth  to  convince  the  readers 
of  American  Agriculturist  that  we  are  rapidly 
losing  our  liberties  and  that  we,  the  people,  are 
to  blame. 

I  have  listened  to  complaints  about  our 
schools  until  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
them,  because  invariably  the  people  who  com¬ 
plain  the  most  bitterly  know  the  least  what  they 
are  talking  about.  They  have  neither  attended 
their  school  meetings,  the  parent-teacher  meet¬ 
ings,  nor  poked  their  noses  inside  a  schoolroom 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  same  goes  for  knowledge  of  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  town,  county,  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Too  many  whine  and  complain — and 
the  Lord  knows  there  is  plenty  to  complain 
about  —  but  who  is  to  blame?  You  are!  You 
don’t  register  for  voting,  you  don’t  attend  your 
party  caucuses,  only  a  few  attend  the  town 
meetings  in  those  states  where  they  are  held, 
and  last  and  most  important  of  all,  not  over 
half  of  the  people  vote. 

Not  only  do  these  omissions  constitute  a  dis¬ 
graceful  lack  of  good  citizenship,  but  they  are 
highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  some  of  which 
have  already  gone  from  us.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
grass  roots  government.  It  is  mostly  talk. 

I  don’t  care  how  much  power  local  people 
have,  what  good  is  it  if  they  don’t  use  it?  And 
they  are  not  using  it. 

We  are  coming  soon  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  so-called  “off  year”  elections  in  recent 
history.  Anyway,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
“off”  year,  because  the  election  of  state  and 
local  officers  and  of  congressmen  who  will  be  up 
for  election  this  year,  are  more  important  in  our 
everyday  lives  than  is  the  election  of  a  President. 

If  you  didn’t  have  the  privilege  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  government  you  would  be  holding 
secret  meetings  to  get  those  privileges  back.  But 
then  it  would  probably  be  too  late.  Time  and 
again  people  from  other  countries  who  come  1o 
live  with  us  stand  up  and  say,  as  I  heard  a 
famous  television  personality  from  another 
country  say  last  night,  that  “there  is  no  land 
in  the  world  like  America.”  Let’s  try  to  keep  it 
that  way! 

Your  next  and  most  important  responsibility 

of  citizenship  comes  on  Election  Day,  Tuesday, 

November  2.  For  your  sake,  for  your  children’s 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  America,  won’t  you  vote 
and  make  sure  that  every  qualified  member  of 
your  family  votes? 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WOMEN 

S  I  travel  up  and  down  the  farm  country  of 
the  Northeast  I  am  depressed  because  of  the 
large  number  of  farmsteads  that  are  cluttered 
with  trash.  It  gives  the  effect,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  farm  is  just  a  place  to  “stay,”  not  really 
to  live  in. 

A  little  attention  to  the  problem,  with  a  few 
hours  of  work,  would  change  many  of  these  un¬ 
sightly  farmsteads  into  places  of  which  you 
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could  be  proud.  Maybe  a  little  encouragement 
of  the  men  folks  on  the  part  of  you  women 
would  bring  about  that  needed  change. 

s\ 

WHY  PLOW  11%  THE  FALL 

VEARS  ago  after  talking  with  many  farmers 
I  wrote  a  little  piece  on  the  advantages  of 
fall  plowing.  The  reasons  farmers  gave  then  are 
just  as  good  today. 

Fall  plowed  land  absorbs  and  holds  water 
better,  there  is  better  frost  action,  many  insects 
that  had  got  nicely  settled  in  for  the  winter  are 
plowed  up  and  destroyed.  Best  of  all,  the  man 
who  has  most  of  his  fall  plowing  done  gets  a 
running  start  in  the  spring. 

OUR  SEVENTH  FORUM  ISSUE 

HIS  issue  will  make  the  seventh  time  that 
American  Agriculturist  has  gone  all-out  to 
emphasize  the  great  principles  of  citizenship  and 
those  basic  qualities  that  make  America  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  in  which  to  live. 
Won’t  you  take  time  to  read  the  important  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  issue  that  your  editors  have  worked 
on  for  months? 

Won’t  you  try  to  get  your  young  people  to 
read  and  think  about  the  principles  set  forth 
herein?  Won’t  you  save  this  issue  for  future 
reference? 

Most  important  of  all,  won’t  you  and  your 
family  try  a  little  harder  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  of  saving,  self-reliance,  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  that  our  forefathers  fought 
for  and  established  against  such  odds,  and  that 
made  America  what  it  is  today? 

APPLE  SMORGxASlIORD 

PEAKING  to  a  meeting  of  an  apple  growers’ 
association  in  Michigan,  True  D.  Morse, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said: 

“I  wish  that  all  America  could  be  here  to 
see  this  colorful  and  inspiring  event.  Here 
are  hundreds  of  dishes  of  different  foods — 
all  containing  apples — served  as  a  great 
smorgasbord.  .  .  This  is  an  eating  thrill. 
Farm  wives  have  searched  Grandma’s  old 
cook  books  for  recipes,  and  used  new  cre¬ 
ations  to  round  out  this  year’s  display  of 
the  many  good  dishes  that  can  be  made 
with  apples.  .  .  Neighbors — 100  farm  fami¬ 
lies — banded  together  to  promote  the  use 
of  their  superior  fruit — and  this  dramatic 
event  is  one  of  the  promotional  methods 
you  growers  have  used  successfully.  .  . 
Moreover,  your  work  is  promoting  the 
apple-growing  industry  as  a  whole.  During 
the  past  year  your  association  sent  over 
8,000  sets  of  apple  recipes  to  housewives 
in  all  48  states  in  response  to  requests.” 

Secretary  Morse  is  right.  Apples  are  a  great 
food,  not  always  fully  appreciated  even  by  the 
growers  themselves. 

TOO  SMALL  POULTRY  FLOC  KS 
DON’T  PAY 

TUDIES  have  shown  that  the  old-fashioned 
small  farm  poultry  flock  doesn’t  pay  any 
more.  In  commenting  on  the  present  low  prices 
for  eggs,  my  friend  Paul  C.  Johnson,  Editor  of 
The  Prairie  Farmer,  says: 

“A  flock  of  500  seems  to  be  the  cutoff  between 
profitable  and  unprofitable  flocks.” 

It  is  the  “inners  and  outers”  who  rush  into 


the  poultry  business  when  prices  are  high  who 
not  only  fail  at  it  themselves  but  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  everybody  else.  That  is  the  trouble  now. 
Egg  prices  were  good  last  year,  so  too  many 
people  went  into  the  business.  As  Mr.  Johnson 
points  out,  however,  “year  in  and  year  out,  eggs 
have  brought  a  very  good  income  for  those  who 
do  a  good  job.” 

COMMENDABLE! 

LABOR  union  of  electricians  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  assessed  its  members  to 
raise  a  fund  to  pay  regular  wages  for  jury  duty. 
Union  officials  say  rightly  that  working  men 
should  be  represented  on  juries,  and  that  no  man 
should  have  to  dodge  jury  duty  for  financial 
reasons. 

That  is  good  citizenship! 

MULE  STORY 

HERE  used  to  be  a  story  told  at  Grange 
meetings  about  a  herd  of  mules  who  were 
attacked  by  wolves.  The  mules  bunched  them¬ 
selves  in  a  circle,  heads  out — then  kicked  one 
another  to  death  and  the  wolves  ate  them. 

Grange  speakers  drew  the  moral  that  leaders 
of  cooperatives  and  other  farm  organizations 
that  survived  must  reverse  the  policy  followed 
by  the  mules. 

MORE  MILK  CON  SCIOUS 

NE  OF  THE  encouraging  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  fact  that  milk  is  served  more  frequent¬ 
ly  and  freely  in  public  eating  places  and  at  ban¬ 
quets  and  luncheons.  It  would  seem  that  people 
are  really  becoming  more  conscious  of  the  great 
food  values  of  milk. 

There  are  about  10  million  people  in  America 
who  produce  milk  for  sale.  If  each  of  these  was 
to  drink  one  extra  glass  per  day,  it  would  count 
up  to  nearly  2  billion  pounds  a  year.  In  butter 
equivalent  this  would  mean  85  million  pounds 
of  butter,  and  would  help  to  wipe  out  the  huge 
stores  of  butter  held  by  the  government. 

At  last  dairymen  art  awake  to  the  need  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicizing  milk.  And  as  dairymen 
we  have  no  right  to  ask  trie  consumer  to  buy  and 
use  milk  at  the  retail  pi  :ce  if  we  ourselves  are 
not  using  it  at  the  low-cost  wholesale  price. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNlfc\T 

i 

HEN  I  was  young  I  workrid  in  a  foundry, 
and  for  a  time  in  a  machine  shop  where 
manure  spreaders  were  manufactured.  Every 
time  a  new  man  came  in,  including  '.myself,  he 
had  to  undergo  a  hazing,  with  all  kinds  Cri  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  played  upon  him.  There  is  thes  old 
one,  you  know,  about  sending  a  new  employed 
all  over  the  shop  looking  for  a  “left-handed 
monkey  wrench.”  Having  been  a  farm  boy  I 
didn’t  fall  for  that  one. 

Someone  was  telling  me  recently  about  a  fore¬ 
man  who  was  trying  to  get  some  fun  out  of  a 
new  employee  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain 
what  his  ability  was. 

“Why,”  announced  the  new  man,  “I  can  do 
just  anything.” 

Of  course  that  was  a  challenge,  so  the  fore¬ 
man  said: 

“Can  you  push  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  steam 
around?” 

Instantly  came  the  answer: 

“By  golly,  I  can  if  you  can  load  it!” 
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What  Is  This  FREEDOM 
We  TALK  About  ? 


DF  WE  appreciate  Freedom  and 
wish  to  preserve  it,  we  should 
understand  it  and  be  able  to 
define  its  fundamentals.  Can 
you  do  it? 

Our  form  of  government  is  frequent¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  a  “rule  by  majority.” 
But  if  ten  members  of  an  organization 
held  a  meeting  and  if  one  man  had 
51,000  and  each  of  the  others  had  $10, 
a  majority  might 
decide  to  divide  the 
$1,090.00  equally 
among  the  ten. 
That  isn’t  democ¬ 
racy  because  it  vi¬ 
olates  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle 
“Thou  shalt  not 
steal.” 

We  could  easily 
drift  into  socialism 
by  a  majority 
vote;  in  fact,  we 
seem  to  be  doing 
just  that! 

If  freedom  and  democracy  are  not 
based  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  what 
is  its  foundation?  That’s  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  I  think  there  are  three  basic 
principles  or  rocks  on  which  our  free¬ 
dom  rests. 

1.  Belief  in  God. 

We  often  forget  that  our  country 
was  founded  on  firm  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  including  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  dignity  of  man  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  individual  are  religious 
principles.  Freedom  and  slavery  cannot 
mix.  That’s  why  the  communists  perse¬ 
cute  all  forms  of  religion. 

Honesty  is  a  religious  principle;  dis¬ 
honesty  and  freedom  are  incompatible. 

A  person  whose  spiritual  nature  is 
well  developed  has  integrity.  That  also 
is  important  to  Freedom. 

2.  Opportunity  through  Compe¬ 
tition. 

Again  I  stress  the  fact  that  our  free¬ 
dom  is  based  on  religious  principles 
and  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  free  en¬ 
terprise  is  based  on  those  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  You  cannot  find  in  the  Bible 
a  statement  that  we  should  feed  those 
who  are  able  and  who  will  not  try  to 
feed  themselves.  You  will  find  there 
much  about  opportunity  but  very  little 
about  old  age  security. 

In  America  the  foundation  rock  of 
opportunity  through  competition  is  be¬ 
coming  weaker  because  we  are  permit¬ 
ting  or  asking  government  to  do  many 
things  we  should  do  for  ourselves.  We 
cannot  have  freedom  without  respon¬ 
sibility. 


Furthermore,  through  pressure  on 
State  and  Federal  Legislatures  we 
seek  advantages  by  laws  for  the  group 
to  which  we  belong.  For  example,  some 
industries  seek  higher  tariffs,  some  la¬ 
borers  want  a  closed  shop,  some  farm¬ 
ers  want  high  price  supports,  and  some 
professional  men  want  stricter  require¬ 
ments  and  costlier  licenses.  All  JTmse 
activities  are  designed  to  increase 
prices  or  wages  for  a  special  group. 

The  successful  are  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lazy.  Heavy  taxes  penal¬ 
ize  success  and  drain  off  capital  need¬ 
ed  for  investment  in  industry  to  safe¬ 
guard  jobs  and  create  new  ones. 

Competition  is  hampered  and  stifled. 
Laws  help  the  weak  to  win  over  the 
strong  and  sometimes  try  to  change 
natural  laws  and  allow  everyone  to  be 
a  winner! 

3.  Protection  of  Person  and  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Such  protection  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  government  and  the  farther  govern¬ 
ment  wanders  from  that  principle,  the 
more  our  freedom  is  in  danger. 

Incidentally,  how  can  imagination  be 
stretched  under  such  a  principle,  to 
warrant  government  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  direct  competition  with  its  citi¬ 
zens  ? 

The  foundation  rock  of’  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  limited  power — principally 
for  the  protection  of  person  and  pro¬ 
perty — has  been  seriously  undermined. 

Big  government  is  one  of  our  worst 
weaknesses.  Government,  especially  in 
the  last  25  years,  has  grown  in  various 
ways.  Here  are  two: 

1.  It  has  engaged  in  more  and  more 
business  in  competition  with  taxpay¬ 
ers.  The  reasons  for  government  get¬ 
ting  into  business  are  many,  but  the 
three  principal  ones  are  to  prosecute 
a  successful  war,  to  gain  power  for 
those  who  govern,  and  the  mistaken 
idea  that  this  type  of  socialism  adds  to 
the  welfare  of  citizens. 

2.  An  increase  in  paternalism  based 
on  the  idea  that  government  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  things  such  as  provid¬ 
ing  jobs,  regulating  wages,  settling 
disputes  and  looking  after  everyone 
when  he  or  she  reaches  the  age  of  65. 

It  will  take  superhuman  effort  to 
shrink  government  to  a  reasonable  size. 
Every  time  someone' suggests  cutting 
a  budget  or  eliminating  a  bureau, 
someone’s  toes  are  stepped  on  and  he 
yells  to  high  heaven. 

Yet  government  can  be  “shrunk”  and 
will  be  if  a  substantial  majority  of  vot- 
ters  demand  that  it  be  done  and  vote 
accordingly. — Hugh  Cosline 

For  Lazy  Farmer  see  page  22 


Daniel  Yates  (left)  operates  an  eight  hundred  acre  farm  near  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  The 
man  at  the  right  is  R.  G  Harvey  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation. 

Mr.  Yates  has  installed  a  five  hundred  gallon  bulk  milk  cooler  which  is  shown  in 
tho  picture,  and  has  just  put  up  a  new  milking  parlor  with  eight  stalls. 


Pump  Performance 
is  the  Pay-off ! 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
running  water  can  add  —  in  profit, 
convenience  and  comfort  —  to  any 
farm  today.  But  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  dependable,  econorn.' 
ical  performance  of  your  pump  is  the 
heart  of  your  whole  operation. 

That’s  why  the  Goulds  line  is  impor- 
tant  to  farmers  everywhere.  For  dairy¬ 
ing,  raising  stock  —  for  any  kind  of 


farming  —  there’s  a  specially  built 
Goulds  pump  or  water  system  that 
will  do  the  job  best. 

There’s  a  Goulds  for  you ,  no  matter 
what  your  running  water  needs  or 
source  of  water  supply.  Goulds  engi¬ 
neering  know-how — developed 
through  105  years  of  experience — 
has  developed  a  complete  line  of  to¬ 
day’s  most  modern  pumps. 


Write  us,  or  see  your  Goulds  dealer  tomorrow. 


GOULDS  PUMPS  INC.,  Dept.  U-6,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


GOULDS  tank-mounted 
water  systems 

Lowcost,  quality  pumps  for 
shallow  or  deep  wells. 


GOULDS 

1/2  H.P.  Deep  Well  Jet 

Famous  “ Jet-O-Matic " 
features  at  roc\'bottom 
cost. 


GOULDS  Balanced-Flow  Jet 

Tankless,  with  self 
adjusting  capacity 
for  shallow  wells. 


GOULDS 


water  systems 

for  every  farm  and  home  need 
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LIGHT’S  DIAMOND 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1954 

•JUBILEE 


The  electric  refrigerator  has  added  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  quality  of  the  meals  eaten 
by  the  farm  family. 


A  milking  parlor  with  an  electrically  op¬ 
erated  milking  machine  and  a  pipe  line  to 
take  milk  to  the  cooler  is  "the  last  word." 


^  Once  an  unpleasant  everyday  winter  job 
was  cleaning  stables.  Now  the  dairyman 
flips  a  switch  and  the  work  is  done  by  a 
mechanical  barn  cleaner. 


A  one-strand  electric  fence  is  easily  mov¬ 
able  and  saves  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  expense. 

How  High-Line  Power 
Came  to  Rural  Areas 

LIGHT’S  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrates  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  first  practical  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp.  On  farms  the  use  of  electricity  dates 
back  to  1910  when  a  Committee  on  Electricity  in 
Rural  Districts  was  formed.  By  1923  nearly  200,- 
000  farms  were  connected  to  power  lines  and  be¬ 
tween  1923  and  1935  the  number  of  farms  receiv¬ 
ing  electric  service  more  than  quadrupled.  At 
present,  93%  of  the  nation’s  farms  have  electric 
service  and  all  but  2%  have  power  lines  within 
easy  reach. 

Now  that  the  farm  electrification  job  is  prac¬ 
tically  completed  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  de¬ 
veloping  more  and  better  uses  whereby  electricity 
can  reduce  hard  work  and  increase  profits  on 
farms.  In  the  beginning,  most  farmers  thought 
of  electric  power  in  terms  of  light  and  many 
homes  were  wired  with  one  electric  light  bulb  in 
the  center  of  each  room.  Since  that  time  the 
idea  of  what  constitutes  adequate  lighting  has 
grown  immeasurably  and  the  concept  of  what 
electric  power  can  do  in  a  home  and  on  the  farm 
has  grown  even  faster.  This  tremendous  increase 
in  electrical  appliances  has  overloaded  the  wiring 
on  many  farms.  If  your  farm  wiring  has  not  been 
inspected  in  recent  years,  why  not  have  it  done 
now,  and  if  the. inspection  shows  the  wiring  is  in¬ 
adequate,  have  it  brought  up  to  date,  thereby 
lessening  the  risk  of  fire  and  increasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  use  of  current. 


WHAT  ELECTRICITY  HOES 
ON  FARMS 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  few  jobs  pictured  on  ;| 
this  page,  here  are  some  others  that  elec-  ( 
tricity  does  efficiently  and  cheaply: 

Rims  ventilating  fans 
Operates  air  conditioners 
Heats  electric  hotbeds 
Dries  corn  and  hay 
Runs  incubators  and  brooders 
Pumps  water 

Runs  automatic  poultry  feeders 
Operates  radios  and  televisions 
Heats  water 

Protects  water  pipes  from  freezing 
Runs  elevators 
Sprays  paint 

Shears  sheep  and  clips  cows 

Dehorns  calves 

Unloads  wagons 

Grinds  and  mixes  feed 

Grades  apples 

Operates  fruit  cold  storage 

Runs  saws,  drills,  etc.  in  farm  shop 

Welds  electrically 


In  fact,  electricity  can  do  any  job  that  re- .  jj 
quires  heat  or  cold  or  any  job  which  can  po-  ! 
tentially  be  done  with  an  electric  motor. 


■4*  Electric  current  has  many  advantages 
for  brooding  baby  chicks.  It  is  clean,  easily 
regulated  and  the  fire  hazard  is  low. 


Milk  is  taken  to  this  electrically-operated 
milk  cooler  through  a  pipe  line  which  comes 
direct  from  the  milking  machine. 


i 


T  here’s  just  no  doubt  about  it,  madam!  If  it  weren’t  for  farm  machinery, 
you’d  never  have  your  new  kitchen.  You  couldn’t  possibly  have  your 
gleaming  new  range,  your  washer,  your  electric  mixer,  or  any  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  that  make  your  day  so  much  easier,  so  much  more  pleasant. 
Here’s  what  farm  machinery  has  done  for  you: 


Farm  machinery  has  doubled 
the  American  economy 

Remember  the  grain-threshing  crews  of  a  few  years  back?  When  8  to  12 
strong-backed  men  labored  from  dawn  to  dusk  loading  shocks  on  wagons, 
and  hauling  them  to  the  threshing  machine,  where  still  other  men  oiled 
and  regulated  the  machine  and  hauled  the  grain  away?  Today,  one  man 
drives  a  combine  like  an  MM  Self-Propelled  Harvestor  through  the  field. 
As  he  drives,  the  Harvestor  cuts  the  grain,  threshes  it,  and  unloads  it  into 
a  truck.  In  just  one  day,  this  Harvestor  saves  more  than  enough  manpower 
to  manufacture  a  refrigerator.  It  is  this  tremendous  saving  in  work-power 
that  has  made  your  modern  conveniences  possible. 


Ever  see  one  of  these  gadgets? 

That  is  a  husker’s  hook.  It  took  a  real  athlete  to 
handle  one.  In  one  smooth' motion,  the  husker  would 
grab  an  ear  of  corn,  deftly  shuck  the  ear  and  snap  it 
off  the  stalk.  Know  what  they  do  now?  A  mechanical 
corn  picker,  like  one  of  the  MM  Huskors,  buzzes 
through  a  corn  field  and  does  more  work  in  8  hours 
than  25  men  with  husker’s  hooks  could  handle  in  a  whole  day. 
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Farm  Production  UP!  In 
40  years,  farm  output 
has  nearly  doubled. 
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Farm  Manhours  DOWN! 
In  15  years,  farm  man¬ 
hours  dropped  17%. 


What  farm-mechanization  means 

to  the  farmer’s  business-partner — his  wife 

When  threshing  took  a  whole  crew  of  neighbors  and  hired  hands,  the 
farm  wife  toiled  early  and  late  in  her  steaming  kitchen,  cooking  mighty 
meals  for  the  hungry  threshers.  And  not  only  during  the  harvest  season, 
but  all  year  ’round,  the  farmer’s  wife  pitched  in  to  do  a  thousand-and-one 
chores  her  husband  didn’t  have  time  for.  The  modern  farmer,  with  time 
gained  by  machinery,  takes  care  of  dairy  cows,  poultry,  fruit  orchards  and 
gardens  as  a  matter  of  course,  leaving  his  wife  to  keep  house.  Even  house¬ 
work  is  far  easier  for  today’s  farm  wife.  She,  too,  enjoys  the  conveniences 
that  save  time  and  work  in  the  city. 


Spark-plug  of  progress  ...  the 
farm  equipment  dealer 

Key  man  in  the  ever-growing  movement  toward  greater  farm  mechaniza¬ 
tion  is  the  local  farm  equipment  dealer.  His  machinery  know-how,  his 
facilities  for  sales  and  service,  and  above  all,  his  vision  and  enthusiasm, 
make  his  place  of  business  local  headquarters  for  farmers  seeking  better 
methods  of  farming.  A  rural  community  can  boast  no  greater  asset  than 
a  progress-minded  farm  equipment  dealer. 


Why  farming  is  called  the  nation’s 
one  basic  industry 

In  colonial  days,  85  farm  workers  produced  just 
enough  food  for  themselves  and  15  non-farm 
workers.  Today,  15  farmers  produce  for  both  them¬ 
selves  and  85  others.  With  modern  machinery  on 
our  farms,  fewer  people  produce  food,  and  more 
people  produce  cars,  TV  sets,  radios,  and  kitchen 
appliances  .  .  .  more  of  the  conveniences  so  important  to  our  economy. 
Thus,  farm  machinery  helps  us  all  enjoy  a  better  life.  And  do  you  know 
who  makes  that  farm  machinery  produce?  The  American  farmer!  Min¬ 
neapolis- Moline  calls  him  the  American  Farmer-Businessman. 


Minneapolis- Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


MM  MACHINES  LIKE  THESE  ARE  "KITCHEN-BUILDERS”  FOR  THE 


NATION’S  HOMEMAKERS 
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NE  MIDNIGHT  this  summer 
neighbors  of  ours  heard  young 
men’s  voices  in  their  front 
yard.  Seconds  later  stones 
came  crashing  through  the  windows, 
one  barely  missing  a  member  of  the 
family  as  he  lay  in  bed.  We  learned 
later  that  another  neighbor* 1  had  had  a 
similar  experience  that  same  night. 

Because  these  people  had  no  enemies, 
and  because  there  was  no  possible  logi¬ 
cal  reason  for  such  an  outrage,  it  was 
concluded  that  it  had  been  the  work 
of  some  teenage  boys  on  the  rampage. 
One  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  without 
reading  about  similar  or  worse  inci¬ 
dents.  Gangs  of  both  boys  and  girls 
fight  bloody  battles  in  the  city  streets. 
They  run  wild  in  subway  trains  and 
destroy  school  and  other  public  prop¬ 
erty.  In  short,  at  least  some  of  the 
youth  of  America  are  badly  and  dan¬ 
gerously  out  of  control.  It  is  a  serious 
problem,  one  that  must  have  immediate 
attention. 

They  Had  Work  to  Do 

Before  remedies  can  be  suggested  the 
causes  must  be  understood.  Why  have 
so  many  boys  and  girls  gone  astray? 

The  first  cause  is  too  much  leisure 
time,  too  little  opportunity  to  learn 
personal  responsibility,  not  enough 
good  old-fashioned  hard  work.  How 
true  is  the  old  adage  that  “Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do.”  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  most  of 
our  people  lived  on  farms.  From  their 
earliest  years  most  boys  and  girls  had 
chores  to  do,  calves  to  feed  twice  a  day, 
the  hens  to  take  care  of,  the  garden  to 
weed,  the  potatoes  to  hoe  and  dig.  The 
girls  ear-ly  learned  to  help  with  the 
housework  and  to  care  for  the  younger 
children.  There  was  little  opportunity 
for  getting  into  mischief,  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  early  in  life  to  gain  habits  of 
personal  responsibility. 

Too  Much  Leisure  Time 

Now  that  is  all  changed.  Not  only 
the  children  but  the  adults  have  long 
hours  of  leisure  time.  Some  labor 
unions  are  even  advocating  and  work¬ 
ing  for  a  32-hour  week.  Recently  some 
great  man  stated  that  if  everyone  was 
on  a  32-hour  week,  America  would 
surely  be  in  danger,  for  neither  with 
children  nor  with  adults  have  we  de¬ 
veloped  many  safe  ways  to  take  up 
leisure  time.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
really  no  substitute  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good  hard  work.  The  con¬ 
stant  struggle  for  more  and  more  pay 
for  less  and  less  work  is  wrong.  There 
are  too  many  and  too  strict  labor  laws 
that  prevent  young  people  from  work¬ 
ing,  and  employers  from  hiring  them. 
All  decent  people  are,  of  course,  against 
exploiting  child  labor,  and  work  should 
never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
school  or  with  educational  opportunity. 
With  those  two  exceptions,  the  labor 
laws  as  applied  to  young  people  should 
be  wiped  entirely  off  the  books. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  personal, 
I’d  like  to  say  that  no  one  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  worked  harder  than  I 
have  since  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Sometimes  the  going  has 
been  tough,  but  I  thank  God  for  the 
experience.  Not  only  was  my  work  ex¬ 
perience  as  valuable  to  me  as  any  other 


There  is  no  danger  of  this  form  boy 
going  wrong.  Regular  chores  and 
other  work  have  taught  him— and 
millions  of  other  rural  boys  and  girls 
— the  necessity  of  stick-to-itive- 
ness  and  a  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  will  last 
throughout  life. 


part  of  my  education,  but  it  toughened 
me  physically  and  built  foundations  for 
endurance  and  good  health. 

They  \eed  Discipline 

Another  x’eason  why  many  boys  and 
girls  are  running  wild  is  a  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  schools,  and  particularly 
in  the  homes.  In  some  schools  the  stu¬ 
dents  defy  and  even  curse  their  teach¬ 
ers,  or  go  on  strike  when  something 
doesn’t  please  them.  Lacking  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  parents,  the  teachers  are 
helpless.  One  of  the  worst  curses  that 
ever  struck  our  homes  and  our_  children 
was  the  theory  practiced  in  too  many 
homes  of  thinking  that  the  child  could 
do  no  wrong,  that  he  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  “express  himself,”  that  he  never 
should  be  restrained  or  disciplined  be¬ 
cause  it  would  inhibit  or  i-estrict  his 
personality.  What  nonsense!  Children 
are  young  animals,  delightfully  full  of 
life  and  spirits.  But  their  liveliness 
needs  to  be  guided,  and  sometimes 
sternly  disciplined.  The  old  philosophy 

that  a  child  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard  went  too  far  the  other  way,  but 
in  a  home  where  adults  cannot  con¬ 
verse  at  all  without  discourteous  inter¬ 
ruption  from  children  who  have  not 
been  taught  what  politeness  is,  the 
children  are  very  likely  to  grow  up 
with  disrespect  for  parents,  teachers, 
and  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  am  sure,  also,  that  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  a  child  who  once  in  a  while 
needs  a  pat  on  the  back,  not  too  high 
up  and  not  too  soft.  As  both  a  former 
teacher  and  parent,  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  child  respects  a  teach¬ 
er  or  parent  who  maintains  authority 
and  discipline,  providing,  of  course, 
that  he  is  always  fair  and  just.  On  the 
contrary,  a  young  person  has  nothing 
but  disrespect  for  someone  with  whom 
he  can  always  have  his  own  way.  In  an 
article  entitled  “Standing  Up  To  Life” 
printed  in  the  magazine  “Think,”  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Haven  Myers,  famous 
minister,  says: 

“Millions  of  parents  are  learning 
today  that  their  children  require  dis¬ 
cipline  just  as  much  as  they  need 
love.  Neither  by  itself  will  suffice. 
Love  alone  leads  to  indulgence  and 
a  pampered  child.  Discipline  without 
love  begets  resentment  which  later 
grows  into  bitter  hate.  It  is  the  de¬ 
voted  and  skilful  blending  of  the  two 
that  develops  adults  of  self-reliance 
self-mastery  and  courage.” 

So  I  repeat  that  the  chief  causes  of 
children  running  wild  are  first,  too 
much  leisure  time;  second,  a  lack  of 
discipline  and  courtesy,  which  must  be 
gained  in  the  younger  years.  Both  of 
these  causes  are  further  aggravated  by 
the  increased  opportunity  for  deviltry 


that  young  people  now  have,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  automobile. 

Ways  We  Can  Help 

What  can  we  do  about  the  situation? 
What  are  the  remedies  ?  President 
Eisenhower  said  recently: 

“I  hate  the  term  ‘juvenile  delin¬ 
quency’  because  I  don’t  think  we 
should  ever  allow  conditions  to  arise 
and  exist  that  can  justify  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  term.  I  think  we  should 
find  terms  that  are  more  positive  in 
their  meaning,  something  like  ‘youth 
training  programs.’  ” 

I  agree  with  the  President,  and  I 
would  add  that  perhaps  we  should  call 
our  troubles  with  youth  “adult  delin¬ 
quency,”  for,  make  no  mistake,  we 
grown-ups  .are  to  blame. 

Already  much  is  being  done  to  fill 
the  lives  of  young  people  with  whole¬ 
some  activities,  and  to  give  them  a 
deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Outstanding  in  its  service  to  rural 
youth  is  the  4-H  organization,  with  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  and 
its  fine  motto  of  “Head,  Heart,  Hands 
and  Health.”  There  is  not  much  danger 
of  4-Hers  going  wrong.  They  just  don’t 
have  time  to. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  members  of  the 
vocational  classes  in  agriculture  in  the 
high  schools,  many  of  whom  have 
“earned  while  they  learned,”  thereby 
becoming  property  owners  and  stable 
citizens.  Among  the  most  important 
results  from  both  the  4-H  and  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmer  organization  work  is  this 
responsibility  that  their  members  have 
acquired  from  owning  property  and 
handling  money.  Some  years  ago  I 
heard  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Cornell  University  speak  of 
some  students  who  had  been  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  socialism  while  they  were 
undergraduates.  They  completely 
changed  their  point  of  view  and  philo¬ 
sophy  after  they  graduated,  obtained 


Safeguard  our  children  by  precept  and  example  with  more  reverence  for  God  in 
home  and  school. 


jobs,  married,  and  bought  homes  on 
time. 

The  Grange  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  have 
for  years  given  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  people  in  their 
organizations.  Then  there  are  those 
great  youth  organizations,  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts.  What  is  finer  than  the 
Scout  oath? 

“On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best:  To 
do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country, 
and  to  obey  the  Scout  Law;  to  help 
other  people  at  all  times;  to  keep 
myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight.” 

The  record  shows  that  Scouts  who 
have  much  experience  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  keep  out  of  trouble. 

Teach  Reverence  for  God 

An  equally  good  job  in  citizenship 
training  is  being  done  in  many  schools. 
In  New  York  State  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  and  the  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  are  putting  great  stress  on  the 
need  of  better  teaching  of  American 
history,  and  particularly  on  constant 
emphasis  with  boys  and  girls  on  the 
principles  of  good  citizenship  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  school  through  the  high 
school.  In  New  York  State  also  empha¬ 
sis  is  being  brought  by  the  Regents 
on  teachers,  and  school  administrators 
to  stress  in  all  their,  school  work  and 
attitudes  the  importance  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  and  a  reverence  for 
God. 

With  more  and  more  vocational  work, 
the  schools  are  giving  thousands  of 
young  people  opportunties  to  work 
with  their  hands,  to  develop  skills 
which  will  not  only  be  useful  to  them 
economically  but  which  will  give  them 
something  worthwhile  to  occupy  their 
leisure  time. 

Of  course  the  churches  are  a  re¬ 
straining  and  constructive  influence 
with  young  people.  The  problem  is  to 
get  more  young  people  to  attend 
church  and  Sunday  School  regularly, 
and  to  keep  them  interested.  That  is  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  church  lead¬ 
ership. 

Many  great  business  concerns,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  youth,  are 
spending  time  and  money  to  support 
and  encourage  worthwhile  youth  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  large  amount  of  the  success 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  due  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  business  executives  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  give  personal  time 
as  scoutmasters.  The  Scouts,  4-H  Club, 
and  the  Future  Farmers  all  receive 
help  and  encouragement  from  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  and  business  men. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 
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Nevertheless,  magazines,  newspapers 
and  business  in  general  could  and 
should  do  much  more  than  is  being 
done  to  help  young  people  adjust  to 
modern  conditions.  There  is  too  much 
of  a  tendency  on  thie  part  of  the  press 
to  over-emphasize  the  faults  and  de¬ 

linquencies  of  youth  and  not  enough 
effort  on  the  part  of  everybody  toward 

encouraging  young  people  and  com- 

mending  their  achievements.  We  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  long  COn- 
scious  of  the  importance  of  youth,  have 
for  years  been  engaged  in  various  en¬ 
terprises  to  increase  opportunities  for 
young  people,  and  to  see  stars,  not  too 
distant,  for  them  to  shoot  at.  During 
the  past  several  years  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  has  made 
awards  to  over  six  thousand  high 
school  students  in  the  Northeast  for. 
achievement  in  scholarship  and  in  out¬ 
standing  citizenship.  In  our  Youth  of 
the  Month  project  we  choose  a  boy  or 
a  girl  each  month  from  many  nominees, 
giving  an  award  of  $50  in  cash  and  a 
certificate  in  recognition  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  all-around  good  citizenship. 

Commend  Their  Good 
Works 

Angelo  Patri,  famous  philosopher 
whose  articles,  mostly  about  children, 
appear  in  thousands  of  papers  and 
magazines,  in  one  of  his  recent  pieces 
called  attention  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  Foundation  award  to  a  boy 
of  the  month  under  the  title  of  “Child¬ 
ren  Deserve  Praise.”  Dr.  Patri  said  in 
part:  t 

“Every  so  often  there  appears  in 
the  newspapers  the  story  of  a  good 
child.  Big  metropolitan  papers  do  not 
carry  so  many  of  these  stories,  but 
the  farm  journals  feature  them.  It 
is  heartening  to  know  that  in  this 
day  when  so  much  is  happening  to 
distress  us  that  there  are  still  people 
going  about  their  daily  occasions  in 
wholesome,  rewarding  ways. 

“The  farming  people,  for  example. 
They  produce  the  food  we  need,  and 
at  the  same  time  rear  a  crop  of 
children  who  promise  to  add  to  the 
steadfast,  wholesome  core  of  this  na¬ 
tion. 

“Recently  I  read  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  the  story  of  a  boy 
who  is  an  honor  to  his  family,  his 
church,  and  his  pountry.  He  knows 
how  and  when  to  work  so  that  his 
labor  will  be  most  effective.  He  gives 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  whatever 
he  undertakes  .  .  .  He  has  a  healthy 
feeling  of  responsibility. 

“One  morning  this  happy,  active 
boy  found  that  he  could  not  rise  from 
bis  bed.  He  was  very  ill.  Soon  he  was 
in  the  hospital  fighting  for  his  life 
against  that  dread  plague,  infantile 
paralysis.  Skilled  doctors,  devoted 
nurses  plus  the  boy’s  high  courage 
pulled  him  through.  By  and  by  with 
the  aid  of  braces  he  could  get  about. 
One  week  after  he  was  released  from 
the  hospital  he  was  out  helping  his 
father  care  for  the  cows.  He  was 
worrying,  not  about  himself  but 
about  how  hard  his  father  had  to 
"ork,  and  trying  to  find  ways  to 
help  him.  .  .  . 


,  YOU  ARE  AMERICA 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

You  are  America,  youth  of  today. 

Tomorrow's  bright  promise  you  hold  in 
your  hand; 

Yours  is  the  light  that  will  point  the  way. 

And  chart  future  courses  down  sky,  sea 
and  land. 

You  are  America;  let  your  light  shine! 

Let  truth  be  the  banner  you  carry  on 
high. 

Let  your  dreams  be  as  wide  as  horizon's 
span 

And  your  faith  be  as  tall  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky. 


“American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion  sent  Jerome  Schutt  a  check  for 
$50  together  with  a  certificate  nam¬ 
ing  him  their  Boy  of  the  Month.  I 
read  this  boy’s  story  in  the  'AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  the  farm 
paper  of  the  Northeast,  and  I  am 
bringing  it  to  your  attention,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  cheer  you  up  next 
time  you  read  a  terrible  story  about 
the  delinquency  of  youth.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  full  of  splendid  boys  and  girls. 
Too  seldom  in  city  and  country  are 
their  good  deeds  and  brave  hearts 
praised.  Let  us  praise  good  children!” 

I  might  add  that  Jerome  has  just  re¬ 
cently  been  married,  and  is  at  present 
studying  at  Alfred  University,  New 
York,  while  his  wife,  a  nurse,  is  work¬ 
ing  until  Jerome  is  prepared  to  take 
over  and  care  for  his  family. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Patri  is  right.  We 
can  be  far  more  helpful  not  only  to 
young  people  but  to  all  of  our  friends 
by  giving  them  deserved  praise  and  en¬ 
couragement  instead  of  too  much  de¬ 
structive  criticism. 

Remedies  Must  Regiii 
In  Homes 

But  all  the  public  work  that  we  are 
doing  for  young  people — in  the  schools, 
in  the  youth  organizations,  with  publi¬ 
cations  like  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
— will  have  little  effect  in  correcting  a 
rapidly  developing  serious  situation 
without  the  full  and  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  the  parents 
in  the  homes.  How  right  were  the  Jes¬ 
uits  when  they  said,  “Give  us  a  child 
for  the  first  seven  years  and  we  care 
not  who  has  him  afterwards,”  meaning 
that  in  those  early  formative  years 
habits  of  a  lifetime  are  implanted. 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de¬ 
part  from  it.” 

If  you  want  your  child  to  go  straight, 
the  first  and  greatest  responsibility  is 
yours.  Schools,  youth  organizations, 
magazines,  churches  can  supplement 
your  work,  but  you  must  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations. 

Lest’  I  leave  a  wrong  impression,  let 
me  proclaim  my  own  faith  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  young  people.  Most  of 
them  are  far  more  idealistic,  far  more 
concerned  with  being  good  and  doing 
right  than  they  talk  about  or  than  we 
give  them  credit  for.  But  youth  is  a 
difficult  time,  and  all  of  the  young  folks 
need  our  sympathetic  and  understand¬ 
ing  help  more  today  than  ever  before. 


Human  Rights  and  Property  Rights 

By  ALLEN  W?,  RUCKER 

THERE  are  three,  and  only  three,  ways  by  which  one  individual  may 
acquire  possession  of  the  property  of  another. 

1.  He  may  exchange  either  his  services  or  other  property  for  it  in  an 
entirely  voluntary  transaction  with  another  person. 

2.  He  may  be  given  property  by  another  person  as  a  matter  of  charity. 

3.  He  may  receive  it  as  a  result  of  an  involuntary  transaction  in  whic.n 
the  property  of  one  person  is  forcefully  taken  and  given  to  him. 

The  first  of  these  is  trade,  the  second  is  charity,  and  the  third  is  theft. 

— Spiritual  Mobilization 


■  are  the  issues  at 

NIAGARA  so  important  to 

the  future  of  this  country? 

BECAUSE: 

1  •  Democracy  cannot  continue  if  some  groups 
avoid  taxes. 

The  basic  point  at  issue  is  whether  in  a  Democracy  we  can 
thrive  with  certain  groups  avoiding  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
while  others  carry  more  than  their  fair  share.  This  inequity  is 
accentuated  when  it  is  proposed  that  in  the  benefits  from  pub¬ 
lic  power,  preferential  treatment  be  given  to  groups  which  like¬ 
wise  avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  If  anybody  were  to  receive 
preference,  it  should  be  the  taxpayers  who  made  the  develop¬ 
ment  possible.  Private  enterprise,  however,  does  not  ask  for 
special  privilege  in  its  favor.  It  merely  asks  that  it  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  Lincoln  claimed  that  no  nation  can  exist 
half  free  and  half  slave,  and  the  same  may  be  said  about  those 
who  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  and  those  who 
do  not. 

2*  Tax  discrimination  fosters  socialism. 

Equality  of  taxation  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  “public  power” 
versus  “private  power”  issue,  and  if  equality  of  taxation  pre¬ 
vailed  there  would  be  no  issue.  If,  however,  the  socialization  of 
the  tools  of  production  is  the  objective,  then  there  is  no  argu¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  when  one  compares  the  standard  of  living  in 
America  with  countries  that  have  socialized  the  tools  of  pro¬ 
duction,  a  great  lesson  is  learned. 

Public  power  has  several  means  for  avoiding  taxes. 

It  should  further  be  born  in  mind  that  direct  taxes  are  not  the 
only  taxes  which  public  power  programs  avoid.  The  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates  which  they  claim  are  primarily  the  result  of  the  tax 
exemption  of  their  securities,  which  again  must  be  made  up  by 
!  the  taxpayer. 

This  decision  will  have  an  important  effect  on  the  future 
of  America. 

The  issues  involved  at  Niagara  are  exceedingly  fundamental  to 
the  future  of  this  country.  If  the  avoidance  of  taxes  is  to  justify 
Government  (either  Federal  or  State)  in  business  in  a  fully 
developed  area  like  New  York  State,  then  every  other  state 
has  a  similar  right  and  socialization  of  industry  just  cannot 
be  stopped. 

j 

Private  enterprise  treats  everyone  the  same  at  the  lowest 
real  cost. 

It  automatically  provides  for  equality  of  taxation,  elimination 
of  discrimination  and  assures  under  regulation,  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  gets  his  electric  power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  on  a 
strict  “cost  of  service”  basis. 

Alexander  M.  Beebee 

.  President 

We  have  a  small  booklet  “Judge  For  Yourself”  which  deals 
with  this  problem  more  completely.  If  you  would  like  a  copy 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 

WRITE  TO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

ROCHESTER  GAS  and  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

89  EAST  AVENUE  ROCHESTER  4,  NEW  YORK 


The  “man  behind  the  plow”  is  now  ahead  of  it 


In  the  aspiring  program  of  America,  there  is  no  more 
spectacular  pattern  of  progress  than  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer. 

The  man  who  trudged  behind  the  plow  now  rides  on  a 
tractor.  His  increased  efficiency  has  compressed  his  old 
dawn-to-dusk  working  day  into  a  more  normal  one.  His 
productivity  has  multiplied,  his  manual  labor  lessened. 

In  a  large  way,  the  farmer  has  himself  to  thank  for 
this.  Energy  and  ingenuity  have  led  him  to  better  ways 
of  doing  things;  vision  has  enabled  him  to  accept  them. 


Such  progress  would  not  have  been  possible  in  any 
other  country  but  America.  Under  our  system  of  free 
enterprise,  the  American  farmer  has  far  outstripped  the 
farmers  of  other  lands. 

Since  1902,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to  supply  the  farmers  of 
America  with  petroleum  products.  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  serve  these  men,  supreme 
in  our  belief  that  in  helping  the  farmer 
we  help  keep  America  strong. 


Y,l)l  $} 
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The  Farm  Equipment  Dealer: 
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Retailer  to  Rural  America 


By  WILLIAM  M.  HUMBERG 

Managing  Editor,  Farm  Equipment  Retailing  Magazine 


T 


|  HERE  is  no  such  “animal”  as 
the  “average”  Northeast 
farm  equipment  dealer.  Av¬ 
erage  implies  ordinary  or 
common.  Implement  dealers 
are  not  ordinary  but  they  do  have  a 
common  interest.  The  farmer  is  that 
main  interest— and  satisfying  the  farm¬ 
er’s  machinery  needs  is  the  dealer’s 
main  purpose. 

In  order  to  care  for  his  customers’ 
needs,  the  northeastern  dealer  runs  a 
big  business.  He  is  the  largest  retail 
merchant  in  town.  He  has  invested 
more  than  $60,000  in  ;the  future  of  his 
store  and  the  community.  If  the  farm 
equipment  dealership  was  once  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  in  the  alley — it  is  now  cer¬ 
tainly  a  modern  business  on  main 
street.  And  it  is  a  local  business,  owned 
and  operated  by  one  of  your  neighbors. 

Many  Services 

Your  neighbor  who  runs  the  farm 
equipment  store  actually  must  run  sev¬ 
eral  businesses  under  the  same  roof.  He 
is  a  retailer  of  new  merchandise — like 
the  furniture  store  on  the  corner.  He 
has  a  repair  parts  business — like  the 
automotive  parts  company.  He  buys 
and  sells  used  equipment — like  the  used 
car  dealer.  He  operates  a  well-equipped 
service  shop — like  the  radio-television 
shop  downtown. 

Equipping  the  farm  with  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machinery  is  the  implement  dealer’s 
main  job.  At  any  one  time,  the  dealer 
carries  an  average  of  more  than  $38,- 
000  worth  of  new  farm  machinery  in 
his  store.  He  stocks  well  over  150  dif¬ 
ferent  items  in 
addition  to  re¬ 
placement  parts. 

He  is  constantly 
juggling  this 
huge  inventory  so 
as  better  to  serve 
his  customers.  He 
must  stock  more 
anti-freeze,  man¬ 
ure  spreaders  and 
tractor  batteries 
in  November.  He 
must  have  more 
disc  plows,  oil  fil¬ 
ters,  feed  grind¬ 
ers  and  tractor 
loaders  on  hand 
m  April.  In  June 
his  customers’  at¬ 
tention  turns  to 
grain  bins,  baling 
wire,  milk  coolers 
and  sickle  grind¬ 
ers.  Because  of  the  dealer’s  attention  to 
his  customers’  wants  and  needs,  those 
customers  can  choose  the  exact  ma¬ 
chine,  model  and  size  needed  for  their 
own  particular  farming  operation  — 
and  choose  the  machine  when  they  need 
it! 

To  get  this  machinery  on  the  farm, 
the  dealer  must  go  into  the  finance 
business.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
dealer’s  sales  are  of  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  and  over  90  per  cent  of  these 
mechanized  equipment  sales  are  fin¬ 
anced.  Either  through  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  a  local  bank,  a  finance 
company,  or  by  “carrying  the  paper” 
himself,  the  dealer  must  have  adequate 
financing  available  for  his  customers. 

When  a  farmer  invests  his  money  in 
a  farm  machine,  he  rightfully  insists 
that  he  get  top  performance.  In  order 
to  assure  that  performance,  the  dealer 
must  have  a  well-manned  and  well- 


equipped  service  shop.  The  typical  deal¬ 
er  employs  three  or  more  service  spe¬ 
cialists.  These  sei’vicemen  are  not  the 
trial-and-error  mechanics  of  yester¬ 
year.  Four  out  of  every  five  dealers 
send  their  servicemen  to  special  train¬ 
ing  schools  conducted  by  the  factory. 
This  service  shop  is  not  just  a  side¬ 
line  vhth  the  implement  dealer;  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  dealers  are 
ready  and  willing  to  take  on  more  serv¬ 
ice  work  for  their  customers. 

While  the  service  shop  is  not  a 
money-maker  for  the  dealer,  it  is  an 
important  part  of  his  business.  In  it  he 
“sets  up”  new  machinery,  oils,  tests  and 
adjusts  it  and  generally  prepares  it  for 
long  and  trouble-free  service.  Service 
shop  personnel  then  continue  to  adjust 
the  machine  in  response  to  any  ques¬ 
tions  or  complaints  a  farmer  might 
have.  The  successful  dealer  today  has 
come  to  realize  that  a  farm  machinery 
sale  has  not-  been  completed  until  his 
customer  is  completely  satisfied  with 
his  purchase,  knows  how  to  operate  and 
maintain  it,  and  is  getting  the  highest 
production  possible  from  it. 

The  northeastern  dealer  has  a  service 
reputation  which  is  a  comfort  to  his 
customers.  On  all  new  machinery  sales, 
the  factory  itself  promises  satisfactory 
performance.  That  promise  is  enforced 
with  a  parts  replapement  ■  guarantee 
which  runs  for  either  three  or  six 
months,  depending  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  policy.  The  dealer  supplies  any 
necessary  labor  in  installing  replace¬ 
ment  parts.  The  dealer  backs  up  the 
factory  guarantee  with  his  own  repu- 


No  one  wants  to  or  can  afford  to  "wait  a  few  days"  for  replacement 
parts.  That's  why  the  typical  equipment  dealer  keeps  more  than 
$19,000  worth  of  parts  on  hand  for  the  customer's  convenience. 


Two  Free  Enterprisers 


YOU,  as  a  farmer,  and  your  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  deal¬ 
er  have  plenty  in  common.  You’re 
both  free  enterprisers,  supplying  the 
capital,  the  management  and  the 
labor  for  your  business.  As  free  en¬ 
terprisers  you  both  have  the  right 
to  succeed  or  fail  according  to  your 
ability,  your  methods  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  you  make. 

There  is  something  else  you  have 
in  common — each  of  you  depends 
much  on  the  other.  Were  it  not  for 
you  and  your  neighbors  staying  in 
business,  the  dealer  wouldn’t  be  in 
business.  And  how  long  could  you 


last  under  today’s  modern  farm 
methods  if  there  were  no  dealers  to 
supply  you  with  the  modern  ma¬ 
chines,  the  parts  and  expert  service  ? 

Few  businesses  are  so  inter-de¬ 
pendent.  That’s  why  we  asked  Mr. 
Humberg  to  write  this  special  ar¬ 
ticle  for  our  Forum  Issue.  First,  we 
thought  you’d  like  to  understand 
your  dealer  and  some  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  a  little  better.  Second,  we 
wanted  to  set  forth  a  pattern  for  a 
few  dealers  who  haven’t  yet  learned 
that  you,  their  customer,  are  their 
best  asset;  and  that  they  are  indeed 
partners  with  their  customers. 


tation.  Proper  use,  proper  maintenance, 
proper  performance  and  proper  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction  —  those  are  the  farm 
equipment  dealer’s  assurances  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sale. 

Definite  dealer  policies  protect  the 
buyer  of  used  equipment  also.  Good 
used  machinery  is  thoroughly  recondi¬ 
tioned  in  the  dealer’s  service  shop.  All 
needed  replacement  parts  are  installed 
and  the  tractor  or  implement  is  tested 
for  performance.  When  selling  a  used 
machine,  the  dealer  points  to  the  shop 
work  order  or  job  ticket  which  accu¬ 
rately  describes  the  reconditioning  done 
on  the  machine.  Parts  which  have  been 
replaced  are  given  a  regular  new- 
equipment  warranty. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  dealer’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume  comes  from  used  equipment  and 
most  dealers  furnish  a  used  equipment 
warranty  on  those  sales.  This  warranty 
is  usually  for  30  days  and  commits  the 


dealer  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  any  repair 
costs  on  the  machine.  The  National  Re: 
tail  Farm  Equipment  Association  has 
made  available  to  its  members  a  stand¬ 
ardized  used  equipment  warranty  form. 
This  standard  form  is  prepared  in  dup¬ 
licate,  the  customer  getting  one  copy 
and  the  dealer  keeping  the  other.  More 
than  17,000  dealers  belong  to  33  state 
or  regional  associations  and  these  in 
turn  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
Association. 

The  established  dealer’s  reputation 
for  integrity  has  impressed  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  that  reason,  the  “wild-cat” 

operation,  “shade- 
tree”  dealer  or 
high  -  powered 
auctions  have 
made  few  inroads 
into  the  normal 
sales  of  farm 
equipment.  The 
reliable  dealer, 
with  his  efficient 
service  shop,  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of 
parts,  and  his 
fair  guarantees  of 
the  products  h  e 
sells  commands 
the  respect  and 
patronage  of  his 
customers. 

The  repair 
pai’ts  department 
is  one  of  the 
most  interesting 
phases  of  a  deal¬ 
er’s  business.  The  typical  repair  parts 
department  employs  one  or  two  people 
and  is  stocked  with  more  than  $19,000 
worth  of  replacement  parts. 

This  parts  inventory  is  the  largest 
stocked  by  any  retailer  in  the  rural 
town.  A  wide  variety  of  parts  must  be 
maintained  for  each  of  the  different 
tractors,  implements  and  other  farm 
machinery  carried  by  the  dealer.  The 
average  dealer’s  part  inventory  “turns 
over”  less  than  1  y2  times  in  an  entire 
year. 

In  many  businesses  dealers  wouldn’t 
try  to  stock  parts  that  may  lie  on 
shelves  from  one  year  to  another.  But 
it’s  different  in  the  farm  equipment 
business.  A  one-day  delay  on  getting 
parts  could  cost  a  farmer  a  crop  or  run 
up  his  labor  costs.  The  dealer  knows 
this  and  keeps  the  parts  right  on  hand. 
The  sales  of  repair  parts  account  for 


about  14  per  cent  of  the  dealer’s  sales. 

The  farm  equipment  dealer  takes 
pride  in  his  ability  to  supply  replace¬ 
ment  parts.  Perhaps  a  farmer  has  wor¬ 
ried  about  how  to  get  parts  for  his  old 
Auburn}  Reo,  Graham  or  La  Salle  auto¬ 
mobile.  For  his  farm  equipment,  he  has 
no  such  worries.  Parts  are  still  avail¬ 
able  for  almost  every  piece  of  farm 
equipment  ever  produced.  Even  the  ted¬ 
ders,  binders,  and  threshers  of  50  years 
ago  are  still  being  supplied  with  re¬ 
placement  parts.  Farm  Equipment  Re¬ 
tailing,  the  national  trade  magazine  for 
farm  equipment  dealers,  has  a  complete 
file  of  obsolete  parts  manuals  which 
list  virtually  every  repair  part  by  num¬ 
ber  and  manufacturer. 

Important  to  Town 
anti  Farm 

Yes,  your  neighbor,  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer  is  a  big  business  man  op¬ 
erating  several  businesses  in  one  com¬ 
pany.  As  the  town’s  largest  retailer, 
he  is  an  important  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  store  brings  trade  in  from 
a  wide  area.  He  may  be  a  director  or 
officer  in  the  local  bank.  He  is  a  leader 
in  civic  affairs.  He  opens  his  shop  to 
4-H  Club  farm  machinery  schools.  His 
display  room  is  often  the  town  meeting 
place.  His  contributions  help  support 
local  charities.  His  high  tax  rate  helps 
finance  civic  improvements.  His  own 
wages  and  those  of  his  six  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  are  “plowed  back”  into  the 
area,  creating  more  sales  for  other  local 
merchants. 

If  the  farm  equipment  dealer  is  a 
credit  to  his  town,  he  is  even  more 
important  to  his  area’s  farmers.  To¬ 
day’s  farm  equipment  dealer  is  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  to  his  customers.  He 
knows  the  area’s  soil  problems  and  he 
knows  how  to  build  up  the  soil.  Many 
dealers,  are  cooperating  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  which  promotes  conserving  the 
soil  and  proper  land  use.  The  farm 
equipment  dealer  knows  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  every  piece  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  advises  his  customers  on 
just  how  a  machine  must  be  used  if  it 
is  going  to  ‘.‘pay  its  own  way” — and 
make  an  extra  profit  on  the  farm. 

Take  another  look  at  the  northeast¬ 
ern  farm  equipment  dealer.  You  are 
his  first  interest — you  and  your  desire 
for  a  greater  yield  with  less  drudgery 
through  modern  farm  machinery. 
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What  Farmers  Think 
About  Labor  Unions 


M 


[ANY  of  you  can 
remember  when 
10  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week  was  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  working¬ 
man.  A  few  will  re¬ 
call  the  twelve-hour 
day  which,  in  some  occupations,  was 
for  a  seven-day  week  without  a  paid 
vacation.  Now  the  five-day,  40-hour 
week  (and  even  the  35)  is  common. 
That  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
working  man  has  paid  vacations,  fringe 
benefits,  and  safer  and  pleasanter 
working  conditions. 

Labor  leaders  claim  the  credit  for 
higher  wages  and  better  conditions,  but 
others  point  out  that  increased  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  per  hour  must  come  be¬ 
fore  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages, 
because  no  one  can  consume  anything 
until  it  is  produced.  They  back  up  these 
statements  with  figures  to  show  that 
“real  wages”  (what  the  pay  check  will 
buy)  have  increased  steadily  at  a  rate 
of  around  2  or  3%  a  year  regardless 
of  the  number  of  labor  union  members. 

Yet  few  would  deny  that  benefits 
have  come  from  labor  unions  or  would 
wish  to  see  them  discontinued.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Average  Citizen  has 
many  gripes  about  unions. 

How  Farmers  Are  Affecteil 

Everyone  is  affected  by  labor  union 
activities  but  for  the  present,  let’s  take 
a  look  at  how  they  affect  farmers: 

I.  There  is,  or  can  be,  an  effect  on 
the  price  of  supplies  farmers  must  buy, 
and  of  what  they  buy  for  their  families. 

If  labor  unions  are  able  to  increase 
wages  above  the  level  of  non-union 
members  of  similar  ability  and  train¬ 
ing,  it  follows  that  the  price  of  the 
things  made  by  union  labor  must  be 
increased.  That  is,  unless  union  workers 
are  more  efficient  and  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit. 

*  Certainly,  farmers  will  not  argue 
against  the  importance  of  fair  wages. 
Workers,  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to  unions,  are  customers  for  what  the 
farmer  produces  and  if  they  work  at 
low  wages  they  cannot  be  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  exchanging  the  farmer’s  labor 
for  the  worker’s  labor  on  an  equitable 
basis,  considering  the  hours  worked  per 
week  and  the  ability  and  training  re¬ 
quired. 

II.  Labor  unions  can  and  sometimes 
do  interfere  with  the  manufacture  or 
delivery  of  supplies  which  a  farmer 
needs. 

Furthermore,  the  nature  of  farming 
is  such  that  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
seed,  fertilizer  or  equipment  can  ruin 
an  entire  year’s  work.  It  takes  no  im¬ 
agination  to  see  how  a  country-wide 
strike  among  truck  drivers  or  railroad 
men  could  interfere  with  delivery  of 
farm  supplies. 

III.  The  activities  of  unions  can  in¬ 
terfere  with  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  many  of  which  are  perishable. 

We  had  a  recent  example  of  this 
when  a  milk  delivery  truck  strike  in 
New  York  City  made  it  impossible  to 
deliver  milk  to  consumers  from  many 
upstate  dairymen  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  That  strike  resulted  in  a 
big  financial  loss.  Many  farmers  realize 
that  a  long  strike  by  any  one  of  several 
unions  could  practically  ruin  them.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  feeling. 

IV.  Farmers  in  some  cases  have  been 
asked  to  join  unions. 

The  basis  for  joining  a  union  by 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


farmers  would  be  that  united  action 
could  bring  better  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  might  include  the  threat  of 
withholding  them  for  a  market;  in 
other  words,  of  staging  a  strike  if  de¬ 
mands  were  not  met. 

In  general,  farmers  have  been  slow 
about  joining  any  organization  spon¬ 
sored  by  labor  unions.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  the  feeling  that  the  aims  of 
farmers  and  labor  union  members  are 
to  some  extent  opposed.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  many  things  in  common,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  food,  a  union  member 
is  naturally  interested  in  getting  it  at 
as  low  a  price  as  possible,  even  as 
farmers  are  interested  in  getting  the 
highest  possible  price.  In  general,  also, 
farmers  have  reservations  about  strikes 
as  a  method  of  enforcing  demands. 

Some  "Rights” 

Farm  people  in  general  agree  that 
labor  unions  and  union  members  have 
certain  rights,  Among  them  are: 

1.  The  right  to  organize  as  long  as 
their  purposes  are  lawful.  Most  farmers 
would  object  vigorously  to  legislation 
prohibiting  union  organization.  The 
next  step  might  be  legislation  hamper¬ 
ing  or  forbidding  farm  organizations. 

2.  The  right  to  bargain  collectively 
with  employers  on  the  matter  of  wages 
and  hours.  This,  however,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  “right  to  more  pay”  unless 
the  employer  agrees  without  being 
forced  to  agree. 

3.  The  right  to  refuse  to  work.  How¬ 
ever,  a  “strike”  differs  from  “quitting 
work.”  Strikers  don’t  quit;  they  want 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  job  at 
more  pay  when  the  strike  is  settled. 


Also,  there  have  been  charges  that 
some  strikes  have  been  called  against 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
and  that  sometimes  a  majority  favors 
settlement  on  terms  that  their  leaders 
will  not  accept.  It  boils  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  is  running  the  union — the 
members  or  the  leaders. 

Should  Bo  Forhidilon 

With  few  exceptions,  farmers  also 
agree  on  certain  things  which  unions 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do. 

1.  Insist  on  a  closed  shop.  , 

Workers  have  the  right  to  quit  work 

if  they  are  dissatisfied,  but  they  should 
also  have  the  right  to  work  if  they  are 
satisfied,  and  this  right  should  not  de¬ 
pend  on  union  membership. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor 
of  the  “closed  shop”  is  that  every  work¬ 
er  benefits  from  the  activities  of  the 
union,  therefore,  he  should  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  it. 

Occasionally  the  same  argument  is 
used  about  farm  organizations.  Farm 
Bureau  activities  help  all  farmers  and 
it  irks  a  good  Farm  Bureau  member  to 
see  a  non-member  benefiting  without 
helping  to  pull  his  share  of  the  load. 
But  almost  never  does  any  farmer 
argue  that  force  should  be  used  to  re¬ 
quire  a  farmer  to  belong  to  this  or  that 
farm  organization.  It  doesn’t  make 
sense  to  most  farmers  that  a  man  must 
belong  to  a  union  and  pay  dues  before 
he  can  get  a  job,  regardless  of  his 
wishes  in  the  matter. 

2.  Allow  violence  and  property  dam¬ 
age  during  a  strike. 

One  student  of  labor  unions  has 
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stated  that  no 
strike  is  ever 
won  without  vi¬ 
olence  or  the 
threat  of  vio¬ 
lence.  At  least  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  strikes  are  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  riots  and  damage. 

3.  Practice  mass  picketing. 

This  is  a  form  of  threatened  violence 
seemingly  intended  to  frighten  those 
who  wish  to  work  so  they  will  not 
cross  the  picket  line. 

4.  Be  allowed  to  call  a  secondary 
boycott. 

Many  union  leaders  have  violently 
opposed  legislation  to  prevent  second¬ 
ary  boycotts.  They  are  a  powerful 
weapon.  For  example,  workers  in  a 
milk  plant  might  strike,  and  milk  truck 
drivers,  even  though  they  had  a  satis¬ 
factory  wage  contract,  might  refuse  to 
handle  the  milk.  That  would  be  a  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott. 

5.  Condone  racketeering  or  subver¬ 
sive  elements. 

Union  members  tend  to  neglect  mem¬ 
bership  duties,  just  as  too  many  citk 
zens  fail  to  vote  on  election  day. 

There  has  been  racketeering  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  there  have  been  subversive 
elements,  but  remember  that  unions 
are  not  the  only  organizations  to 
wrestle  with  such  troubles.  The  test 
comes  in  prompt  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  correct  them. 

6.  Require  an  employer  to  pay  for 
work  which  he  does  not  want  or  need. 

This  is  called  “feather  bedding,”  and 
a  good  example  is  a  law  which  re¬ 
quires,  in  some  states,  one  more  man 
than  is  needed  on  Diesel  freight  trains. 

7.  Be  allowed  to  practice  industry¬ 
wide  bargaining. 

When,  for  example,  a  nation-wide 
coal  strike  is  called,  industry  is  thrott¬ 
led  and  the  tie-up  cannot  be  tolerated. 
No  group  should  have  the  power  to 
“blackmail”  the  people  of  this  country 
into  a  strike  settlement  which  is  unfair 
to  employers  or  to  the  public. 

Here  are  some  conclusions  which 
seem  logical  and  with  which  we  believe 
most  farmers  will  agree. 

Some  Conclusions 

1.  Labor  unions  are  desirable. 

They  have  improved  the  conditions 
under  which  men  work,  but  perhaps 
not  to  'the  extent  claimed  by  some 
union  leaders. 

2.  Unions  should  be  held  responsible 
lor  their  actions  just  as  industries  are. 

Contracts,  once  made,  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  It  should  be  possible  to  sue  a 
union  just  as  it  is  to  sue  the  owners  of 
an  industrial  plant.  Unions  should  be 
held  accountable  for  damage  done  on 
union  orders  or  “winked  at”  by  leaders. 

3.  Government  should  be  impartial. 

The  need  for  some  regulation  is  rec¬ 
ognized.  Farmers  generally  agree  that 
some  industries  a  generation  ago 
abused  their  power.  In  more  recent 
years,  it  is  commonly  held,  union  power 
has  grown  too  much,  often  aided  by 
laws  and  interpretations  of  the  law. 

4.  Every  citizen  is  affected  by  unions 
and  should  be  considered  by  all  ele¬ 
ments  and  agencies  involved,  including 
industry,  labor,  and  government. 

For  a  continued  free  and  prosperous 
nation,  industry  and  business  must  be 
able  to  operate  at  a  profit,  laborers 
must  have  fair  wages,  and  consumers 
must  be  given  the  benefit  of  lower 
prices  as  efficiency  increases. 


This  man’s 

i  / 

business  is 

Mechanized  Farming 

You  know  him  well.  He  and  his  business  play 
a  most  important  role  in  the  great  American 
economic  system  which  has  built  the  richest, 
fullest  farm  life  the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  is  your  farm  equipment  dealer  —  a  man  of 
courage  and  faith  —  who  daily  puts  his  money, 
his  credit  and  his  time  on  the  line  to  bring  you 
and  your  neighbors  a  service  no  modern  farm¬ 
ing  community  can  do  without. 


Without  him,  and  thousands  like  him  across 
the  nation,  American  Agriculture  could  not 
possibly  have  moved  so  swiftly  toward  mech¬ 
anization  and  the  freedoms  it  has  brought. 


As  an  important  part  of  America’s  great  free 
enterprise  system,  he,  and  the  other  local 
merchants  who  serve  you,  deserve  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  your  patronage  and  friendship. 
With  it  they  can  broaden  still  more  the  facil¬ 
ities  they  have  built  for  serving  you,  your  com¬ 
munity  and  our  nation. 

Nil  w  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


DIVISION  flVCO 


DISTRIBUTING  CORPORATION  •  DEPT.  1388,  COLDWATER,  OHIO 
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Hello,  there, 

Farmer  of  Tomorrow 

born  with  an 

“Electric  Spoon 99 
in  your  mouth! 

The  fairy-tale  “silver  spoon”  was  nothing  to  what  a  baby  is 
born  with  today.  He's  born  into  the  Electric  Age  with  advan¬ 
tages  the  old-time  kings  would  envy.  If  he’s  a  farm  boy  he’ll 
never  know  the  hardships  of  the  so-called  “good  old  days”  of 
kerosene  lanterns  and  muscle  power. 


But  farming  is  still  a  long  hours  job  and  he  will  face  new 
challenges  to  skill  and  enterprise  in  a  more  competitive  agri¬ 
culture.  This  being  free  America,  where  the  independence  cf 
our  farmers  has  not  yet  been  invaded,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
how  these  challenges  will  be  met.  v 


Electricity,  supplied  by  kindred  private  enterprise,  will  be 
able  to  help  more  and  more.  The  48,000  farms  we  serve  in 
New  York  State  are  now  using  nearly  three  times  as  much 
electricity  as  they  did  10  years  ago,  to  increase  and  improve  pro¬ 
duction.  And  no  matter  how  fast  their  use  keeps  on  growing 
they  can  count  on  us  to  supply  all  the  low-price,  dependable 
electricity  they  may  need  in  the  future. 


In  this  month  of  Light’s  Diamond  Jubilee  —  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  of  young  Tom  Edison’s  light  bulb  that  put  out  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  lantern  —  we  renew  this  pledge  to  you,  our 
farm  customers  and  neighbors. 


New  York  State 


Electric  &  Gas 


LIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 
POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


The  international  delegation  at  Robson  Farms.  From  left  to  right,  Julius  Dohr,  Ted 
Hsias,  Robert  Cochtie,  Henri  Arnaud,  Albert  Imohiosen. 


Building  Good  Will 


MORE  than  improved  strains  of 
grain  and  vegetables  are  propa¬ 
gated  on  the  Robson  Seed  Farms  at 
Hall,  New  York,  for  included  on  the 
staff  of  this  well  known  establishment 
this  summer  were  five  young  men  from 
as  many  different  countries.  They 
learned  about  international  good  will 
and  understanding  by  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  together. 

These  lads  were  there  by  design 
rather  than  accident  for  the  Robson 
Bros,  have  long  been  interested  in 
youth  and  in  recent  years  have  been 
host  to  young  people  from  Holland, 
South  America,  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and 
Iraq. 

The  current  group  is  unique  in  that 
the  men  came  to  this  country  on  their 
own  and  not  by  the  grace  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  program.  In  presenting 
the  lads  let  me  begin  with  Henri  Arnaud 
whom  I  sponsored. 

Son  of  France 

Our  acquaintance  began  with  his 
older  brother  Paul  Jean,  one  of  half  a 
dozen  Frenchmen  who  spent  some  time 
in  Steuben  County  in  1951.  A  year  later 
I  visited  the  family  at  their  farm  forty 
miles  out  of  Marseilles  and  at  that  time 
my  invitation  to  Henri  to  visit  America 
was  extended  and  accepted.  Henri  is 
21  years  old,  a  graduate  of  the  Arles- 
Salan  agricultural  school  and  since 
vegetables  are  a  major  crop  at  home, 
his  employment  at  Robson’s  was  of 
very  personal  interest. 

Beginning  in  September  he  has 
worked  in  the  vineyards  and  cellar  of 
the  Urbana  Wine  Company  at  Ham- 
mondsport  to  learn  about  grape  cul¬ 
ture;  and  the  winter  and  early  spring 
will  be  spent  in  California  in  quest  of 
knowledge  of  tree  fruits  and  irriga¬ 
tion;  as  all  these  subjects  have  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  home  farm. 

Henri,  a  devout  Catholic,  lived  with 
the  Rev.  Robert  Grant,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Hall.  He  has 
attended  baseball  games;  Sunday 
School  picnics;  visited  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Market  at  Buffalo  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  produce  buyer;  and  has,  of 
course,  worked  all  over  the  extensive 
Robson  Farms  and  warehouses. 

Ein  Deutscher 

Then  there  is  Julius  Dohr,  a  sturdy 
Rhinelander  whose  sojourn  in  America 
began  in  the  South  where  he  met  an¬ 
other  German  with  whom  he  toured  23 
states  in  addition  to  working  on  Flori¬ 
da  and  Ohio  farms. 

Dohr  will  return  in  November  to  as¬ 
sume  command  of  the  home  farm  of 
220  acres  where  an  apple  orchard  is  a 
major  enterprise;  and  where  wheat, 
cabbage,  and  sugar  beets  are  important 
crops.  They  also  breed  race  horses. 


As  is  to  be  expected,  Dohr  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  extreme  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  American  farms  and  the  large 
output  per  worker;  although  he  cor¬ 
rectly  comments  that  crop  yields  are 
higher  in  Germany. 

A  Chinaman 

The  lad  who  has  come  the  farthest 
and  for  whom  there  can  be  no  going 
home  is  Ted  Hsiao  of  Peiping,  who 
came  to  America  because  the  family 
fled  the  Communists  and  his  late  father 
was  a  Chinese  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

As  a  youth,  Ted  lived  in  the  villages 
of  North  China  near  the  universities 
where  his  father  taught.  The  mother, 
two  brothers,  and  three  sisters  now  re¬ 
side  in  New  York  City.  An  agronomy 
major  at  the  New  York  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  he  would  like  to  work  on  the 
Point  Four  Program  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  Asia. 

Bonnie  Scotland 

Robert  Lochtie  is  a  tall,  keen  looking, 
black  haired  Scot  who  first  came  to 
America  on  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  Program  and  has  now 
returned  to  study  and  eventually  work 
and  live  here.  The  son  of  a  Scot  farmer 
who  moved  to  southeast  England,  Rob¬ 
erts  has  worked  in  Maryland  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  on  the  Robson  trial  plots  at 
Homestead,  Florida.  He  matriculated  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
in  mid  September.  * 

As  is  to  be  expected  of  a  native  of 
the  British  Isles  where  the  country  side 
has  a  neat  and  well  cared  for  appear¬ 
ance,  he  observes  the  untidy  and  ne¬ 
glected  look  of  so  many  farmsteads  in 
this  country. 

African  Native 

In  addition  to  Asia  and  Europe,  a 
third  continent  is  represented  by  Al¬ 
bert  Imohiosen  of  Nigeria,  West  Africa. 
A  scholarship  student  at  Cornell,  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Nigerian  Government 
College  and  for  four  years  was  engaged 
in  plant  -breeding  and  pathology  re¬ 
search  of  oil  bearing  palms  and  ban¬ 
anas.  Before  coming  to  Robson’s,  he 
worked  on  a  dairy  farm  at  Groton, 
New  York  where,  as  would  be  expected 
of  a  native  of  a  hot  and  humid  climate, 
he  found  our  recent  mild  winter  a  cold 
and  frigid  experience. 

In  a  sense  these  lads  represent  the 
tragic  and  awful  mistakes  of  the  past; 
the  capture  of  China  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  the  imperialism  of  Africa,  and 
the  devastation  wrought  in  Europe  by 
two  great  wars.  Then  too,  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a 
better  world  through  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  friendship  that  is  born  out  of 
the  youth  of  many  nations  working 
and  living  together.  — Bill  Stempfle 


Back  in  1911  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  helped  to  organize  in 
Broome  County,  New  York,  the  first  Farm  Bureau  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  starting  point  that  led  to  the  thousands  of 
Farm  Bureaus  that  are  operating  today  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Lackawanna  has  aggressively  encouraged  and  aided  the 
study  of  farm  problems . . .  soil,  climate,  markets . . .  new  meth¬ 
ods,  cropping  systems,  stock,  labor,  tools... 

This  concern  with  the  problems  of  the  farm  has  made  the 
Lackawanna  particularly  aware  of  the  farmer’s  transportation 
needs.  A  very  considerable  part  of  Lackawanna  traffic  consists 


of  farm  products  and  farm  supplies.  Modern  mechanized  de¬ 
vices  facilitate  speedy  and  safe  transportation  to  markets. 
Refrigerator  cars  of  the  latest  type  protect  dairy  produce  and 
vegetables,  dressed  meat  and  poultry,  and  perishables  of  all  kinds. 
Special  cars  transport  livestock.  And  always  LFT.  ( Lackawanna 
Follow-Through)  expedites  delivery  all  along  the  way . 

Well  before  the  early  Farm  Bureaus  and  up  to  the  present 
day,  Lackawanna  has  studied  the  special  needs  of  farmers — 
anticipating  and  planning  a  steady  course  of  progress  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  products  of  the  farm  to  the  cities  and  communities. 


Lackawanna 

SHIPPERS  WHO  ARE 


UTICA  • 


ITHACA 


NEW  YORK 


BINGHAMTON 


CORNING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


NEW 

JERSEY 


{.ACXAWAHNA 


Railroad 


— 

N  THE  KNOW,  CHOOSE  THE  ROUTE  OF  PHOEBE  SNOW 
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dynamic  new 


power 


unlocks  bigger  yields 


The  CA  Tractor  has  power  to  take  the  Allis-Chalmers  subsoiler 
18  inches  deep  in  most  dry  soils  —  and  hold  it  there.  TRAC¬ 
TION  BOOSTER  also  assures  steady  working  depth  for  mount¬ 
ed  plows,  listers,  bedders,  field  cultivators  and  disc  harrows. 


A  world  of  new  tractor  advancements  awaits 
you  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer.  See 
these  new,  more  powerful  tractors  with 
SNAP-COUPLER,  Power-Shift  wheels, 
Two-Clutch  power  control  without  shifting 
.  .  .  plus  Depth  Power  at  a  glance  with  the 
new  Traction  Booster  indicator  (at  left). 
Weight  transfer  to  drive  wheels  is  automatic 
—  on  and  off,  as  needed,  for  maximum 
traction.  It’s  /feeweight,  not  deadweight. 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  expanding 
the  productive  capacity  of  their  farms 
by  utilizing  the  third  dimension  of 
their  fields  .  .  .  DEPTH! 

These  are  the  owners  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  CA  and  WD-45  Tractors 
with  dynamic  extra  DEPTH  POWER 
.  .  .  Traction  Booster  power  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  till  their  soils  as  deeply 
as  good  farming  practice  may  require. 

Plowing  one  inch  deeper  than  usual 
means  power  to  move  up  to  1,500  more 
tons  of  earth  per  day.  Subsoiling  .  .  . 
breaking  up  and  shattering  dry  hard- 
pan  to  depths  of  18  inches  or  more  .  .  . 
requires  the  kind  of  extra  power  and 
ground-gripping  traction  for  which  CA 
and  WD-45  Tractors  are  famous. 

That  higher  horsepower  is  there  for 
one  reason.  To  USE!  With  it,  you  can 
farm  faster,  deeper  .  .  .  unlock  the  full 
potential  of  your  soil  ...  for  bigger 
yields,  more  profit,  better  farm  living! 

★  ★  ★ 

Carry  a  measuring  stick  on  your  tractor. 
Use  it  to  measure  implement  settings  accur¬ 
ately.  Check  the  depth  —  hold  it  constant 
with  Allis-Chalmers  mounted  implements. 
It  pays!  Your  dealer  can  show  you  how. 


Something 

For  Nothing? 

By  MARK  C.  SCHINNERER 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

THIS  is  about  economics.  This  is 
about  the  teaching  of  economics,  not 
directed  just  to  teachers  of  economics, 
but  to  all  teachers.  It  is  directed  to  all 
teachers  because  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  cannot  be 
done  by  just  the 
teachers  of  econ¬ 
omics. 

There  is  a  colossal 
oversupply  of  people 
in  my  country  who 
either  never  discov¬ 
ered  some  of  the  bas¬ 
ic  principles  of  econ¬ 
omics  or  think  that 
the  economic  laws 
have  been  repealed. 
We  have  failed — in 
school  and  out— but 
the  answer  is  not  in 
The  answer,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  in  a  continuous  effort  to 
inculcate  in  children,  from  kindergart¬ 
en  through  high  school,  some  basic  and 
very  simple  facts. 

There  are  three  things  which  almost 
anyone  can  be  brought  to  understand 
and  if  these  three  are  ingrained,  we 
can  leave  the  more  complicated  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  experts. 

1.  You  can’t  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing. 

Too  many  think  they  can.  That  is  the 
basis  of  gambling  and  most  specu¬ 
lation.  Giving  a  higher  mark  in  school 
than  is  earned  is  proving  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  get  something  for  nothing. 
That  is  bad  business.  When  parents 
urge  no  homework,  they  somehow  ex¬ 
pect  something  for  nothing.  One  gets 
out  of  school  work  about  what  he  puts 
into  it.  Only  parasites  get  something 
for  nothing. 

2.  You  can’t  spend  more  than  you 
have  and  remain  solvent. 

The  longer  such  a  system  is  followed, 
the  more  impossible  it  becomes  to  keep 
afloat.  Know  anyone  who  trades  in  a 
mortgaged  car  on  a  new  one  and  has 
both,  a  newer  car  and  a  bigger  mort¬ 
gage  ?  The  woods  are  full  of  such 
people.  It  is  bad  economics.  It’s  some¬ 
what  like  drug  addiction.  This  applies 
equally  to  a  person,  a  business,  or  a 
government. 

3.  You  cannot  realize  ability  by  a 
handicap  system. 

It  is  wrong  to  expect  as  much  from 
a  youngster  with  a  low  I.Q.  as  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  youngster  with  a  high 
I.Q.  It  is  also  wrong  to  set  up  handi¬ 
caps  so  that  they  come  out  even.  Leave 
that  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  racing 
stewards.  Competition  still  has  a  place 
in  America,  thank  goodness,  and  I 
don’t  want  it  any  other  way. 

In  every  school  day,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous,  incidents  in  each  student’s  school 
experience  when  these  three  fundamen¬ 
tals  are  present.  Just  repeatedly  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  pupil’s  consciousness 
will  work  wonders.  If  all  our  people  ac¬ 
cepted  these  three  economic  axioms 
and  lived  by  them,  we  would  live  in  an 
economic  paradise. 


Duke  University  in  a  recent  fund¬ 
raising  campaign  adopted  a  slogan 
which  puts  the  problem  in  proper 
perspective.  That  slogan  established 
a  set  of  priorities  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  would  follow  in  spending 
the  funds  it  raised.  The  slogan  was: 
"BRAINS  -  THEN  BOOKS  -  THEN 
BRICKS."  All  too  often  American 
college  presidents  have  reversed 
this  order  of  priority. 


v 

\ 

Mark  C.  Schinnerer 


required  courses. 


SNAP-COUPLER  is  on 
AJIis-Chalmers  trademark. 


“Daddy... draw  me 
a  Freedom” 


" Susie  thinks  I’m  Rembrandt. 

"She’s  not  too  bad  at  drawing  cows  or  moons 
or  pumpkins.  But  every  time  she  hears  a  new 
word,  she  expects  me  to  draw  it  for  her.  She 
doesn’t  take  no  for  an  answer  ...  so,  for 
’Freedom,’  I  drew  her  an  American  Flag  and 
she  was  satisfied. 

Later  I  thought:  how  else  can  you  describe  a 
word  like  'Freedom’?  For  instance  .  .  . 

When  a  churchbell  peals  in  America,  it  rings 
Freedom.  Every  time  we  mark  a  ballot,  it 
votes  for  Freedom.  Each  paycheck  I  get  from 
Republic  Steel  is  drawn  on  Freedom.  Our 
newspapers  have  a  rustle  of  Freedom  to  them. 

"Freedom  is  a  major  subject  in  every  good 
American  School.  The  auto  you  drive  is  a 
deluxe  Freedom  model.  All  radio  and  TV  sets 
are  tuned  in  to  Freedom.  And  every  cop  pounds 
a  beat  on  Freedom  Street  ...  in  America. 

"Sure,  we  like  Freedom,  and  some  governments 
abroad  don’t.  But .  .  .  watch  out  for  the  home¬ 
grown  commies,  socialists  and  hate -mongers 
among  us  who  are  trying  to  get  us  to  turn  our 
Freedoms  over  to  the  'State.’  Watch  out,  too, 
for  wasteful  splurging  of  public  funds  by  the 
government  .  .  .  federal,  state  and  local,  alike. 
This  is  one  sure  shortcut  to  the  loss  of  our 
personal  Freedoms. 

"Y’know,  our  fathers  passed  along  to  us  a  pretty 
wonderful  country  .  .  .  with  all  the  important 
Freedoms  included.  Wouldn’t  we  be  pretty 
poor  parents  if  we,  in  turn,  handed  over  a 
socialistic,  bankrupt  America  to  our  kids?” 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

Republic  Building,  Cleveland  l,Ohio 

>4  Geod  P/ace  &  IVoik  -  t4  (rood  Place  fo  Stay 


Republic  became  strong  in  a  strong  and 
free  America.  Republic  can  remain  strong 
only  in  an  America  that  remains  strong 
and  free  ...  an  America  which  owes  much  of  its 
progress  to  the  men  and  machines  of  its  countless 
industries.  And  through  these  industries,  Republic  serves 
America.  A  good  example  can  be  found  in  the  Road¬ 
building  Industry,  responsible  for  the  more  than  three 
million  miles  of  highways  that  crisscross  our  nation 
from  border  to  border  and  coast  to  coast.  Steel  earth- 
movers  pave  the  way,  followed  by  graders,  mixers, 
forms,  roadbed  wire  mesh,  drainage  pipe,  guard  rails 
.  .  .  the  list  is  long.  All  products  of  steel,  much  of  which 
comes  from  the  mills  of  Republic. 
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OUR  WAY 
OF  LIFE 


What  is  this  thing  called  the  American 
Way  of  Life? 

In  short,  it  is  an  abundance  ol  good 
things — things  that  bring  comfort,  privi¬ 
lege,  pleasure — the  sum  of  a  great  many 
other  things  people  in  this  country  have 
that  people  in  most  other  countries  don’t 
have. 

Where  did  all  this  come  from? 

Let’s  take  farming,  America’s  basic  in¬ 
dustry,  for  example.  When  this  country 
started  most  people  were  farmers.  They 
found  ways  to  do  things  that  brought 
about  more  progress  in  agriculture  than 
had  been  made  in  2,000  years  of  history 
before  then. 

And,  since  food  is  the  basic  necessity  of 
all  people,  the  workers  of  industry 
pitched  in.  They  produced  the  plow,  the 
tractor — machines  that  helped  the  farm¬ 
er  produce  more  food  —  and  machines 
that  produced  other  good  things  that  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

Retailers  learned,'  too,  that  to  keep  up 
with  mass  production,  they  had  to  have 
a  system  of  mass  distribution — a  way  to 
get  these  things  into  the  hands  of  more 
people.  They  worked  hard  to  find  more 
efficient  ways  of  marketing,  to  eliminate 
waste  and  spoilage,  to  lower  expense 
rates  to  make  more  good  things  available 
to  more  and  more  people. 

And  so,  today,  Americans  earn  more, 
spend  more  and  have  more  than  any 
other  people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

People  who 'live  in  cities  are  able  to  have 
more,  and  better  food  and  still  have 
monfey  left  over  to  buy  more  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  industry.  People  who  live  on 
farms  are  able  to  enjoy  more  of  the  good 
things  that  pour  from  industry’s  produc¬ 
tion  lines. 

The  men  and  women  of  A&P  are  proud 
of  the  part  their  company  played  in  this 
picture.  It  was  the  pioneer  of  the  system 
of  mass  food  distribution  that  helped 
bring  expanded  markets  to  farmers  and 
more  good  food  to  more  people. 

They  expect  to  keep  on  working  toward 
the  same  goal  in  the  future. 


jfet  4  Seti  @ott&uwefi6 

On  “GOOD  EATING” 


By  HERSCHEL  D.  NEWSOM,  Master,  The  National  Grange 


T 


Herschel  Newsom 


HOSE  of  us  who  make  our  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  land  face  a  new 
challenge.  This  challenge  is  to 
sell  or  merchandise  the  foods 
that  we  produce.  We  have  experienced 
a  farm  production  revolution.  It  will 
continue.  The  story  of  ever-increasing 
efficiency  in  agricultural  production 
equals  that  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Farmers,  with  the  help  of  the  rest 
of  the  food  industry,  furthermore,  have 

made  great  strides 
in  marketing  effici¬ 
ency.  Further  pro- 
gress  must  be 
made  in  this  field. 
But  what  have  we 
done  about  selling 
the  “all-American, 
ever-normal  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century 
diet?”  What  have 
we  done  to  impress 
indelibly  upon  the 
consumer  that 
three,  good,  square 
meals  a  day  should 
take  budget  priority  over  a  plush  new 
car  or  a  T.V.  set  ?  How  can  we  establish 
a  national  attitude  that  good  eating- 
should  be  the  real  measure  of  a  fam¬ 
ily’s  rating  in  the  community?  “Keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Jones”  is  now  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  make 
and  age  of  our  Car,  the  newness  of  the 
T.V.  set,  and  the  plushness  of  the  home 
— both  inside  and  out. 

This  is  as  one  would  expect.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  advertising  has  accomplished 
this  “conditioning”  of  the  mind.  And 
I’m  not  complaining  about  this.  It  is 
as  it  should  be.  What  I’m  saying  is 
that  it  is  about  time  that  those  of  us 
in  agriculture  start  doing  the  same 
thing.  If  we  stand  complacently  by,  as 
we  have  for  the  most  part  in  the  past, 
food  is  bound  to  take  more  and  more 
of  a  back  seat  in  terms  of  how  the 
average  urban  paycheck  is  spent. 

Buying  On  Credit 

Many  consumers  right  now  have 
their  paycheck  largely  spoken  for  be¬ 
fore  it  is  received.  All  kinds  of  install¬ 
ment  payments  must  often  be  made. 
The  grocery  store  often  gets  what  is 
left  on  Saturday  night  after  the  many 
other  bills  and  purchases  are  taken 
care  of.  This  cuts  down  on  the  sales 
of  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  cheese  plus  the 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  few  dollars  that  are  quite  often 
left  after  the  non-food  expenditures  are 
made  are  spent  for  the  cheaper,  more 
oriental,  starchy  types  of  foods.  This 
is  not  in  the  full  interest  of  a  better 
agriculture,  better  eating  or  a  stronger, 
more  productive  people. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  the 
late  Ed  Babcock,  Cornell  University 
and  its  capable  Herrell  DeGraff,  along 
with  other  northeastern  forces,  have 
developed  the  animal  agriculture  philos¬ 
ophy  of  good  farming.  This  philosophy 
is  sound;  in  short,  it  means  a  better 
farm  life  on  the  land,  a  happier,  more 
productive  life  in  the  cities,  and  a 
stronger  and  more  prosperous  Nation. 

Our  task  then  is  to  “sell”  the  value 
of  good  eating  in  terms  of  the  products 
of  an  animal  agriculture.  We  must  sell 
it  for  what  it  means  in  the  way  of  fam¬ 
ily  happiness  and  security  .  .  .  healthy 
robust  energetic  kids  .  .  .  feminine 
beauty  and  slim  waists  .  .  .  prestige  and 
popularity  on  the  part  of  all  .  .  .  and 
an  abundance  of  energy  for  work,  play 
and  success  for  the  man  of  the  house. 

Who  is  set  up  to  do  this  ?  The  Kraft 
Company  and  others  do  a  marvelous 
job  of  selling  cheese.  Swift  and  Armour 
sell  meat.  The  Poultry  &  Egg  Board 


Private  Investment 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the 
theory  was  that  the  Government 
should  underwrite  prosperity  by 
huge  Federal  spending,  and 
thereby  boost  the  purchasing- 
power  of  all  people. 

The  present  Administration 
will  emphasize  that  good  tunes 
are  dependent  upon  confidence, 
which  stimulates  business  spend¬ 
ing  and  expansion. 

This  is  much  more  productive 
since  the  private  investment  dol¬ 
lar  is  estimated  to  be  about  four¬ 
teen  times  more  effective  in  cre¬ 
ating  jobs  than  is  the  public 
spending  dollar.  —  New  England 
Letter. 


promotes  the  sale  of  eggs  and  broilers. 
The  American  Dairy  Association  ad¬ 
vertises  dairy  products.  The  food  trade 
sells  well  all  of  its  wares,  with  the 
cereal  people  probably  doing  the  best 
job  of  all. 

But  my  question  is  .  .  .  “Who  sells 
the  consumer  that  it’s  more  important 
that  her  family  eats  well  three  times 
a  day  than  it  is  to  dress  the  kids  in 
expensive  clothes?”  Who  acquaints  her 
with  the  fact  that  the  animal  products 
are  efficient,  economical,  nutritiously 
balanced  necessities  of  life  that  she 
cannot  afford  to  be  without?  Is  there 
anyone  now  promoting  the  idea  that 
it’s  more  fashionable  to  eat  well  than 
it  is  to  drive  a  late-model  car? 

Foods  Need  Advertising* 

The  answer  is  generally  NO.  Yet 
every  segment  of  American  industry  is 
in  there  pitching  with  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  advertising  to  get  their 
fair  share,  or  more,  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  They  attempt  to  create  a  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  for  the  products  they 
have  to  sell.  More  power  to  them.  Yet 
in  this  modern  system  of  ours,  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  have  to  create  a  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  for  good  eating  —  not 
just  “eating”  but  good  eating  .  .  .  eat¬ 
ing  that  is  predominantly  made  up  of 
cheese,  milk,  eggs,  meat  and  the  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  starchy  and 
cereal  foods  as  supplements  rather  than 
substitutes. 

This  is  going  to  take  money  .  .  .  real 
money.  Where  is  this  money  coming 
from?  The  food  trade  and  the  brand 
name  people  will  take  care  of  their 
own  advertising,  but  who  is  going  to 
sell  the  over-all  picture?  Can  5,000,000 
farmers  voluntarily  raise  the  kind  of 
money  to  do  the  job?  So  far  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  field  is  not  very  spectacu¬ 
lar.  Breakfast  in  many  homes  is  made 
up  of  “bird  food,”  or  perhaps  no  break¬ 
fast  at  all  is  served.  We  have  not  faced 
*up  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  raising 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  sell 
our  way  out  of  price  and  surplus  prob¬ 
lems. 

I’m  thinking  of  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio  and  television  advertising  on  a 
comparative  scale  with  other  segments 
of  the  economy.  I’m  thinking  about  ed¬ 
ucation — both  adult  education  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  school.  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  a  well-rounded,  adequate  job  of 
selling  our  Nation  on  the  personal  and 
family  values  of  a  universal  “all-Amer¬ 
ican,”  ever-normal,  Twentieth  Century 
diet.  It  may  well  be  that  we  will  find 
it  advisable  to  seek  some  public  or  leg¬ 
islative  way  to  raise  the  kind  of  money 
that  this  task  involves.  First,  though, 
we  must  sell  ourselv.es  on  the  mam¬ 
moth  task  that  stands  before  us.  Then 
we  must  set  out  to  get  the  job  done. 
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October  Girl  of  the  Month  Award 
Goes  to  New  Hampshire 


Y  GRANDMOTHER  always 
said  I  was  born  with  a  needle 
in  my  hand!  Whenever  I  pass 
a  pattern  counter  or  a  display 
of  beautiful  cloth,  I  am  filled  with  the 
desire  to  sew  something  beautiful. 
Some  people  are  born  to  paint  colorful 
pictures  but  others  are  born  to  paint 
with  a  needle,  I  guess.” 

The  record  clearly  bears  out  the 
words  of  Arline  Van  Scoten,  17,  of 
Derry,  N.  H.,  whom  we  have  just 


Arline  Van  Scoten 
October  Girl  of  the  Month 


quoted.  After  conducting  clothing  proj¬ 
ects  for  eight  years  and  winning  many 
local  and  county  honors,  she  was  named 
New  Hampshire  State  4-H  Clothing 
Champion.  She  also  modeled  one  of  her 
outfits  before  93,000  people  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition. 

But  it  takes  more  than  expert  sew¬ 
ing  to  become  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Girl  of  the  Month.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  ranks  high  among 
the  requirements.  Arline  has  also  car¬ 
ried  many  food  projects  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  when  she  was  14  she 
shared  her  ability  by  cooking  meals 
and  keeping  house  for  a  nearby  family 
while  the  mother  of  the  family  was 
seriously  ill  in  the  hospital.  The  next 
year  the  burden  of  maintaining  her  own 
home  fell  on  her  shoulders  while  her 
mother  was  in  a  hospital  in  Boston. 

Arline  has  given  freely  of  her  time 
and  talent  in  other  ways.  She  is  a  lead¬ 
er  of  a  Junior  4-H  Club,  and  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  number  in  the 
club  has  increased  from  8  to  16.  She 


A  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

Dear  Lord,  we  pray  for  Divine 
guidance  for 

Peace  in  a  war-weary  world.  Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  Peace 
in  our  land  as  far  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West,  yea,  in  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  —  one 
World  United  in  peace. 

Endow  us  with  the  power  of  sanity 
to  overcome  hysteria,  though  the 
darkness  of  war  encompasses  the 
Universe.  Help 

America  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  oppressed,  O  gracious 
Lord.  With 

Christ's  standards  let  our  hearts  be 
filled— where  no  man  shall  defile 
it  for  selfish  ends. 

Encircle  the  World  with  Peace. 

In  Christ's  Name 
Arline  Van  Scoten 


also  organized  a  club  of  8  boys  and  se¬ 
cured  a  leader  for  them.  In  her  church 
she  has  taught  Sunday  School,  filled 
several  offices  in  the  Youth  Fellowship, 
and  sang  in  the  choir. 

She  won  second  place  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  an  essay  on  “What  Sunday 
Means  to  Me,”  but  undoubtedly  her 
prime  achievement  was  her  writing  of 
the  “Prayer  for  Peace”  which  you  will 
find  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  was 
written  for  a  garden  club  contest,  and 
won  first  place  both  locally  and  in  the 
state.  As  a  result  of  it,  she  received  a 
scholarship  in  Christian  Writing  at 


Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  it  was 
printed  by  many  magazines,  read  over 
many  radio  programs,  and  copies  of  it 
were  carried  by  soldiers  in  Korea  and 
other  far  corners  of  the  world. 

In  the  mail  to  Arline  is  a  check  for 
$50.00  and  a  certificate  which  she  can 
frame  for  her  home  and  keep  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  this  recognition  as  girl  of 
the  month. 

There  are,  of  course,  only  two  months 
remaining  in  1954.  Therefore,  only  two 
more  boys  or  girls  will  be  honored  in 
this  way.  After  the  December  boy  or 
girl  is  chosen,  one  of  the  twelve  1954 
winners  will  be  chosen  as  a  boy  or  girl 
of  the  year.  To  him  or  her  will  go  a 
check  for  $100.00  and  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation, 
which  will  be  held  in  Ithaca,  in  May 
of  1955. 


SIX  MISTAKES 

HE  Roman  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man,  Cicero,  said  it  2,000  years  ago, 
and  it’s  still  true  today.  The  “six  mis¬ 
takes  of  man”  are: 

1.  The  delusion  that  individual  ad¬ 
vancement  is  made  by  crushing  others; 

2.  The  tendency  to  worry  about 
things  that  cannot  be  changed  or  cor¬ 
rected. 

3.  Insisting  that  a  thing  is  impos¬ 
sible  because  we  cannot  accomplish  it. 

4.  Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial  pre¬ 
ferences. 

5.  Neglecting  development  and  re¬ 
finement  of  the  mind,  and  not  acquir¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  reading  and  study. 

6.  Attempting  to  compel  other  per¬ 
sons  to  believe  and  live  as  we  do. 


YOU  CAN  FARM 


AND  FOR 


with  the 


TR ACTO 


Prove  it  to  yourself... 

Fall  plowing  in  hard,  dry,  summer-packed  soil  is  a  real  test 
for  any  tractor!  It’s  a  test  we  invite  you  to  make  with  the  low 
cost,  high  value  Ford  Tractor. 

When  you  get  behind  the  wheel  you’ll  see  for  yourself  how 
Ford’s  “Red  Tiger”  engine  delivers  added  pull  power  to  help 
turn  furrows  faster.  You’ll  find  out  how  Ford  Tractor’s  Live 
Action  Hydraulic  System  works  with  the  plow  to  avoid  stalls 
and  gear  shifting.  You’ll  see  how  extra  traction  is  automatically 
added  to  the  rear  wheels  when  needed  to  reduce  wheel  slippage. 
And,  you’ll  find  out  how  much  easier  the  Ford  Tractor  handles 
—how,  with  a  front  wheel  in  the  furrow,  it  almost  steers  itself. 

There  are  dozens  more  advantages  in  the  Ford  Tractor  to 
help  make  your  farming  easier  and  more  profitable.  Your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer  will  gladly  bring 
a  new  Ford  Tractor  to  your  farm  so  you  can  try  it  out  at  your 
convenience,  without  obligation.  See  him  soon! 

SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 


THESE  ADVANTAGES  MAKE  THE 
FORD  TRACTOR 
A  BETTER  INVESTMENT— 


Matched  Dearborn  Equipment 

You’ll  find  over  100  different 
low  cost  Dearborn  Implements 
engineered  for  use  with  the 
Ford  Tractor.  These  are  tools 
that  turn  Ford  Tractor  power 
into  profit.  They  do  a  faster  job 
of  field  work... save  time  and 
labor  all  around  the  farm. 

Dependable  Dealer  Service 

Wherever  you  live,  you'll  find 
a  Ford  Tractor  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealer  nearby  to  serve 
you.  His  servicemen  know 
your  Ford  Tractor  best. 
They’re  trained  in  factory 
service  methods  and  can  get 
to  the  cause  of  your  trouble 
in  a  hurry! 

Genuine  Parts— Your  Ford 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer 
uses  and  sells  genuine  parts 
—parts  that  are  not  “just  as 
good”  but  exactly  the  same  as 
the  originals!  These  genuine 
parts  protect  the  labor  cost  of 
putting  them  in,  and  assure 
dependable,  efficient  operation. 


FORD  TRACTOR  and  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 
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When  you  buy 
Plain  Salt  are  you 

short  changing  yourself? 


GET  THE 

EXTRA  PROTECTION 

OF 

STERLI  NG«BLUSALT ! 


Health  and  Profit  Safeguards 
No  Regular  Salt  Can  Give  You 
—Only  Pennies  for  Each  Animal 

You  may  be  penny-wise  and  pound-fool¬ 
ish  to  buy  plain  salt  for  your  farm  animals. 

Figure  it  this  way!  Your  animals  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have  certain  minerals  for 
health,  for  growth,  for  lactation.  Yet  even 
in  the  best-looking  hay,  grain  and  silage- 
excellent  feed,  otherwise— these  essential 
minerals  are  often  missing  entirely  or  sadly 
deficient.  And,  certainly  you  never  find 
these  minerals  in  plain,  everyday  salt. 

But  you  find  them  in  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT.  They’re  all  there  — 
salt,  and  the  six  other  vital  elements  that 
promote  all-around  health— and  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  meat  and  wool. 

The  Trace  Minerals  in  STERLING 
BLUSALT  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
your  final  profits.  So,  for  the  sake  of  only 
a  few  extra  pennies  per  animal,  why 
take  a  chance?  Next  time,  every  time,  get 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 
Keep  it  before  your  animals  at  all  times— 
and  always  mix  Blusalt  with  home-grown 
feed. 

For  Healthier  Herds ,  Greater 
Production,  Surer  Profits — 
Always  Use 


STERLING  BLUSALT’S 
6 -Way  Protection 


COBALT 

Essential  for  Vitamin  B-I2 
which  prevents  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  level  of  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood. 


MANGANESE 

Necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lacta¬ 
tion  and  bone  development. 

IODINE 

Prevents  simple  goiter. 

IRON 

Essential  as  a  part  of  hemo¬ 
globin  to  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body. 

COPPER 

Necessary,  with  iron,  for 
hemoglobin  formation. 

ZINC 

Growth  producing  .  . 
a  part  of  enzymes. 


STERLING 


TRACE- 

MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 
In  100- lb.  bags— 50  lb.  blocks— 4  lb.  liks. 

Another  famous  product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY, 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


NEW  AUGER 

CONVEYOR 


PTO  AND 
6  V-BEIT 
DRIVE 
INCREASES 
CAPACITY 
UP  TO  50% 


CRUSHER 
HEAD 
GRINDS 
EAR  CORN. 
ROUGHAGE 


WAIST-HIGH 
FEEDING 
TABLE 


TRANSPORT  TRUCK  LETS 
YOU  GRIND  ANYWHERE 


MORE  New  Gehl  Features  give  you  MORE  for  your 
money.  Join  the  nationwide  home  grinding  trend. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  cutting  feed  costs  by 
using  the  new  Gehl  PTO  drive  on  their  own  tractor. 
NEW  auger  feed  delivery  fills  bins,  truck  or  out¬ 
door  feedlot  bunker.  Great  Gehl  name  guar¬ 
antees  greater  grinder  value! 

_FREE_BOOKLET 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  HK-210,  West  Bend,  Wis.. 

Please  send  me  your  New  Free  Booklet: 

"UP  Go  Your  Profits — DOWN  Go  Feed  Costs, 

Name . . . . . 

Address . Box...  State 


I  Dealer's  Nome. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  KITCHEN  RANGE 


I  REALLY  feel  sorry  for  modern  youngsters  who  grow  up  with  no  memory 
of  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  ranget 

Ah,  these  modern  kitchens !  There  we  see  the  electric  or  gas  range,  the 
electric  refrigerator,  the  automatic  dishwasher,  the  capacious  deep  freezer,  the 
electric  percolator,  the  electric  toaster,  the  electric  waffle  iron,  etc.,  etc.  In  a 
kitchen  as  clean  and  sterile  as  a  hospital  operating  room  the  housewife  works 
so  efficiently  that  she  scares  a  man. 

Every  inch  of  space  in  the  present-day  spick-and-span  kitchen  is  planned 
for  the  convenience  of  the  little  wife,  and  because  of  this  fact  I  register  a 
very  loud  complaint.  There  is  no  place  in  this  kitchen  where  a  man  can 
sit  down. 

Let  me  picture  for  you  an  old-fashioned  kitchen  with  the  good  old  wood  or 
coal  range.  In  that  kitchen  a  man  could  make  himself  at  home.  Near  the 
stove  there  was  a  nice  pile  of  split  wood  or  a  well-filled  coal  hod — and  a  big 
box  filled  with  corncobs.  The  head  of  the  house  pulled  a  chair  up  in  front  of 
the  cookstove,  lit  his  pipe  and  put  his  feet  in  the  oven.  (Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  put  his  feet  in  the  oven  of  a  modern  electric  range?) 

The  sweetest  music  in  the  world  was  that  made  by  a  corpulent  teakettle 
singing  and  murmuring  on  the  kitchen  range,  a  teakettle  that  very  much  re¬ 
sembled  a  diva  who  had  removed  her  corset  and  was  practicing  a  few  scales 
for  her  own  entertainment. 

The  most  contented  individual  of  all  was  the  family  cat  that  bedded  down 
in  the  cob  box,  where  she  alternatingly  snoozed  a  bit  and  then  opened  her 
eyes  halfway  to  keep  tab  on  the  people  around  her. 

There  was  always  room  in  the  kitchen  beside  the  old  cookstove  for  a  wet 
newborn  calf  or  lamb  that  arrived  in  bitter  cold  weather  to  dry  off  and 
strengthen  its  legs. 

Of  course,  I  can’t  turn  the  calendar  back.  Women  would  squawk  terribly 
if  they  had  to  prepare  meals  on  an  old  kitchen  range.  I  speak  wholly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  men  and  cats,  but  I  still  cast  my  vote  for  that  old  cookstove. 


Taxes  and  Deficits 


HE  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1954,  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
around  $3  billion.  In  only  thre^ 
out  of  the  last  twenty-one 
years  has  the  Government  stayed  out 
of  the  red.  The  national  debt  increased 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  by  $5.8  bil¬ 
lion,  bringing  it  to  $271.3  billion,  which 
is  close  to  the  statutory  limit  of  $275 
billion. 

The  Federal  Government  is  expected 
to  spend  $65.6  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  began  on  July  1,  and  to 
collect  $62.7  billion,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $2.9  billion. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  is 
making  strong  efforts  to  place  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Considerable  progress  has  been 
achieved  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  face  of  several  major  obstacles. 

The  present  Administration  inherited 
the  accumulated  evils  of  a  great  infla¬ 
tionary  era.  During  the  last  war  peri¬ 
od  about  $400  billion  was  raised  by  the 
Government,  of  which  only  $176  billion 
was  collected  in  taxes.  The  remainder 
came  from  borrowings,  which  caused 
such  an  ihflation  of  values  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  was  cut 
nearly  in  half.  In  consequence,  all  Gov¬ 
ernmental  costs  have  been  raised  to 
an  abnormally  high  level. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Federal 
outlays  have  amounted  to  over  $465 
billion.  This  exceeds  by  $300  billion  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  years  from  1789  to  1940,  which 
period  included  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Civil,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  wars,  and  World  War  I. 

The  figures  carry  more  meaning 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that,  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1953,  Federal  expenditures 


were  nearly  equivalent  to  all  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  the  more  than  15  million 
workers  employed  in  all  of  the  factories 
and  mines  of  the  country. 

Based  upon  the  Federal  tax  program, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1954, 
the  tax  per  household  in  New  England 
averages  around  $1,500  and  this  com¬ 
pares  with  $1,400  per  household  for  the 
entire  country. 

The  national  habit  of  turning  to  the 
Government  in  time  of  trouble  and  for 
hand-outs  of  one  kind  or  another  con¬ 
tinues.  All  classes  of  pressure  groups 
from  every  section  of  the  country  make 
shameful  raids  upon  the  Treasury  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing. 

But  the  Government  has  no  magic 
source  of  funds.  It  obtains  its  money 
from  the  American  people  by  taxes  or 
by  borrowings  upon  which  interest 
must  be  paid.  This  vicious  trek  to 
Washington  must  be  stopped  and  de¬ 
termined  efforts  made  toward  solving 
more  of  our  problems  at  the  local  level. 

The  principal  budget  item  is  national 
defense,  which  constitutes  more  than 
two-thirds  of  total  expenditures.  While 
the  American  people  insist  that  the 
Government  should  spend  whatever  is 
necessary- as  a  safeguard  against  ag¬ 
gression,  that  there  is  much  .waste  is 
obvious  from  casual  inspection,  as  has 
been  brought  out  even  by  those  in  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Non-defense  expenditures  for  this  fis¬ 
cal  year,  which  began  on  July  1,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  amount  to  $20.7  billion.  This 
compares  with  $7.6  billion  in  1940. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  rise  in  these  expenditures  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  carrying  on 
activities  that  should  be  eliminated,  or 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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that  could  be  performed  as  well  or  bet¬ 
ter  by  state  and  local  governments  or 
by  private  enterprise. 

The  bulk  of  these  Governmental  pro¬ 
jects  were  established  during  the  de¬ 
pression  or  during  World  War  II  to 
serve  emergency  purposes,  but  they 
continue  to  exist.  The  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  Government  corporations  reached 
101  during  the  war  period  of  1945,  but 
around  80  still  remain. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the 
Government’s  commercial-type  projects 
were  sold  to  private  enterprise  they 
would  bring  anywhere  from  $25  billion 
to  $40  billion. 

Here,  then,  is  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Government  to  effective¬ 
ly  strengthen  its  financial  position  by 
divesting  itself  of  services  and  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  that  not  only  are  a 
drain  on  its  revenue  but  also  pave  the 
way  for  socialism  by  making  serious 
inroads  into  the  field  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Such  a  withdrawal  would  be  a 
long  step  toward  whittling  down  the 
Federal  Government  to  dimensions 
that  would  enable  it  to  perform  its  es¬ 
sential  operations  within  the  sphere  of 
its  proper  function. 

Proceeds  of  the  sales  of  Government 
projects  could  be  used  substantially  to 
reduce  the  Federal  debt,  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  unnecessary  services  could 
ultimately  cut  the  Federal  budget  by 
an  estimated  $8  billion,  according  to 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Tax  Policy. 

The  time  has  come  when  Federal 
Finance  must  be  faced  realistically 
since  not  only  the  debt  but  also  taxa¬ 
tion  is  bumping  the  ceiling.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  all  groups  should  rally  around 
the  Administration  in  its  determination 
to  decentralize  big  Government  with  its 
accompaniment  of  staggering  burdens 
that  constitute  a  menace  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  and  impose  such  a 
strain  upon  our  economy. — New  Eng¬ 
land  Letter,  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston. 

—  a. a.  — 

"FOOT-IN-DOOR” 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

T'HAT  foot-in-the-door  method  of 
*  seeking  Congressional  authority  to 
use  the  taxpayer’s  money  adds  much  to 
the  federal  spending — and  the  tax  bur¬ 
den. 

Here  is  how  it  works:  A  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  authorize  a  new  program  or 
project.  Little,  if  anything,  is  said  about 
what  it  will  cost,  except  perhaps  for 
planning  purposes,  until  after  it  is 
passed. 

Then  the  Appropriations  Committees 
are  told:  “The  Congress  approved  this 
project.  Obviously  it  is  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  you  do  your  duty  and  grant 
the  money.” 

A  first-year  appropriation  for  a  small 
amount  is  quite  likely  to  be  approved. 

In  the  next  year,  u  new  request  comes 
in  for  many  millions  and  the  commit¬ 
tees  are  told  it  would  be  wasteful  and 
inefficient  to  drop  the  project  after  con¬ 
struction  had  begun.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  many  millions  are 
oftentimes  granted. 

There  are  about  1,400  authorizations, 
many  of  them  obtained  in  this  manner, 
in  the  field  of  river,  harbor  and  flood 
control  alone;  and  the  1954  budget  in¬ 
dicates  that  $14  billion  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  in  future  years  to  com¬ 
plete  the  civil  public  works  projects  al¬ 
ready  started.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mitments  to  complete  work  now  under¬ 
way,  about  $17.7  billion  of  construction 
work  has  been  authorized  and  may  be 
undertaken  during  and  after  fiscal  1954, 
if  funds  are  provided. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  need  for 
a  thorough  review. 
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Now ...  a  new  step  along  your  sales  road— 


TV  Program 

Opening  up  brand  new  markets . . .  bringing  your 
message  to  30,000,000  people  each  week 


Millions  more  people  each  week  will  be  hearing 
why  they  should  be  using  dairy  foods  .  .  .  thanks 
to  "  Disney  land.”  This  is  perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advertising  and  merchandising  purchase 
ever  made  by  your  American  Dairy  Association. 
" 'Disneyland’  ’  is  one  of  the  most  talked-about 
shows  in  television  history. 

It  is  a  customer-making  program  .  .  .  your 
chance  to  reach  a  family  audience  of  30  million 
people  each  week  .  .  .  many  of  whom  have  never 
been  exposed  to  the  tested  and  proved  selling 
messages  of  ADA.  This  new  "Disneyland”  net¬ 
work  TV  program  gives  you  more  selling  power 
.  .  .  puts  more  selling  effort  for  your  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  every  market  because  the  American  Dairy 
Association  knows  what  to  say. 


Walt  Disney 

Your  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  newest  salesman 
.  .  .  brings  Americans  the 
television  program  they 
have  been  waiting  to  see  — 
’’Disneyland.” 

V 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

‘‘Business  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer” 


20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


MORTON 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  T-M 
Salt.  Get  it  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  max¬ 
imum  profits  at  market,  all  your 
cattle  need  plenty  of  Morton 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  T-M  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  /.  helps  him 
stay  healthy  .  .  .  helps  him  get 
more  good  from  the  feed  he  eats. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


MORTON 

(  /Svv  CSuftce  I 


TRACE  MINERALIZED 


\ 

\ 
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MORTON 

\ 
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SAVE 

up  to 

$2500 ! 

SEAMAN  FILLERS 

Some  are  slightly  used  and  some  are  demonstrators 

Now  priced  from 
$1600  to  $3000 

These  motorized 
models  are  powered  by 
100  HP,  have  heavy 
duty  stone  rotors  de¬ 
signed  for  northeastern  farms,  and  speed  controls  on  the  tiller  drive. 

FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED 

ALL  MACHINES  GUARANTEED ! 

The  Seaman  Tiller,  as  everyone  knows,  is  ideally  suited  for 

•  Soil  fitting 

•  Pasture  renovation  (for  green  acres) 

•  Land  clearing 

•  Many  other  farm  uses 

We  also  have  new  Seaman  Tillers  priced  from  $4300  to  $6000 
PHONE,  WIRE  OR  WRITE  TODAY 

PETZOLD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Distributors  of  farm  equipment  •  Complete  farm  irrigation  service 

Route  17C  ^  Fifth  Avenue 

Owego,  N.  Y,  Owego  1156 


Communism 

-  -  is  an  Idea 

By  BEN  MOREELL 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 


Ben  Moreell 


COMMUNISM  is  not  an  army,  nor 
even  a  dictatorship.  Communism  is 
an  idea. 

It  is  a  belief  that  individual  freedom, 
as  a  way  of  life,  will  not  work;  a  belief 
that  certain  ordinary  mortals  like  you 
and  me,  who,  mostly  by  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstance,  happen  to  occupy  the  seats 
of  government  for  a 
short  time,  are  far 
more  capable  of  run¬ 
ning'  your  life  than 
you  are;  it  is  a  fear 
that  if  we,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  are  left  free  to 
manage  our  own  af¬ 
fairs,  most  of  us  will 
go  hungry  and  be 
cold;  it  is  a  repudi- 
ation  of  the  free 
market,  where  will¬ 
ing  buyers  and  will¬ 
ing  sellers  voluntar¬ 
ily  arrive  at  a  figure 
agreeable  to  both;  it  is  a  false  thesis 
that  employers  and  employes  belong  to 
different  classes  and  are  natural  ene¬ 
mies;  it  is  a  process  whereby  some 
people  use  the  power  of  government  to 
make  other  people  conform  to  their 
views  and  desires;  it  is  a  coerced  de¬ 
basement  of  the  intelligence  and  integ¬ 
rity  and  dignity  of  the  individual  hu¬ 
man  being,  who  must  bow  his  head  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  political 
masters. 

I  maintain  that,  contrary  to  current 
beliefs,  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
Army  and  the  Russian  State  would  not 
stop  the  growth  of  these  communistic 
ideas  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere 
else.  We  could  imprison  every  card- 
carrying  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  America,  and  these  communis¬ 
tic  measures  would  continue  on  their 
merry  way. 

We  cannot  imprison  or  shoot  an 
idea.  We  can  only  study  it  and  try  to 
understand  it.  If  the  ideas  we  sponsor — 
knowingly  or  unknowingly —  are  com¬ 
munistic  ideas,  democracy  will  be  of 
little  help.  It  is  just  as  much  a  commu¬ 
nist  idea  if  the  majority  imposes  it  up¬ 
on  a  minority  in  a  democracy  as  it  is 
if  done  in  the  name  of  a  dictatorship. 

Now  I  know  that  those  who  disagree 
with  me  will  say  that  this  is  a  democ¬ 
racy  and  that  we  can  vote  for  anything 
we  please;  that,  in  fact,  we  can  vote  to 


turn  all  industry  and  all  income  over  to 
the  government,  if  we  so  desire. 

That  is  true;  but  consider  this:  It  is 
also  true  that  we  could  vote,  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,  to  re-establish 
slavery  in  America.  Would  that  make 
slavery  “right”  or  “democratic?”  We 
could  democratically  vote  to  have  a 
state  religion  and  to  force  everyone  to 
conform  to  the  majority  decision;  but 
that  would  make  a  mockery  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  right  to  vote.  We  can 
democratically  vote  to  print  enough 
money  to  give  every  person  a  million 
dollars;  but  would  such  exercise  of  the 
franchise  help  anyone  except  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  America? 

Inalionahlo  Rights 

All  these  measures — and  others  of  a 
similar  nature- — could  be  enacted  legal¬ 
ly  and  democratically  under  the  concept 
of  majority  rule.  But  would  any  person 
be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  they  should 
be  enacted  ?  Will  any  thinking  person 
say  that  a  law  is  “right”  merely  be¬ 
cause  a  majority  has  voted  for  it? 
We  must  always  remember  that  our 
Constitution  was  designed  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  smallest  possible 
minority — one  person — against  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  greatest  possible  major¬ 
ity — all  other  persons  combined.  That 
single  idea  of  inalienable  rights  of  the 
individual  person  is— or,  at  least,  was — 
the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  American 
tradition  of  government.  And  if  we  lose 
that  concept  of  government,  by  force 
or  by  our  own  votes,  the  American 
dream  of  liberty  will  be  ended.  And  we 
will  not  be  any  the  less  communist 
merely  because  the  majority  favors  it. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  a  form 
of  government  that  requires  voting,  be¬ 
cause  so  long  as  this  condition  exists, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  vot¬ 
ing  against  these  immoral  measures 
that  are  leading  the  American  people 
into  bondage  to  their  own  government. 
It  is  still  possible  to  achieve  freedom. 
If  we  really  want  to  face  the  reponsi- 
bility,  to  pay  the  price,  we  can  still 
have  it! 

—  A. a.  — 

Lime  and  fertilizer  are  still  among 
the  very  best  buys  for  the  farm  dollar. 
Compared  to  1940,  a  can  of  milk  today 
buys  more  lime  and  fertilizer,  but  30% 
less  labor  and  15%  less  machinery. 
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igSong  of  the  Lazy  Farjnep, 

FOR  years  with  many  folks  I’ve 
fought  about  the  proper  name  that 
ought  to  be  attached  to  what  I  call 
the  most  maligned  fruit  of  them  all. 
I  mean  those  gourds  of  yellow  hue 
that  nearly  ev’ryone  once  grew,  the 
golden  spheres  that  would  adorn  each 
newly  shocked-up  field  of  corn,  the 
ones  whose  fall-worn  frosty  coat  in¬ 
spired  a  line  Jim  Riley  wrote,  on 
which  we’d  carve,  each  Hallowe’en, 
the  strangest  feature's  ever  seen,  and 
which  have  come  to  be  despised  as 
folks  have  got  so  civilized  that  they 
won’t  grow  a  single  thing'  which  can 
be  bought  in  cans,  by  jing. 

As  city  populations  grow,  we  get 
more  folks  who  do  not  know  this 
veg’table  acquired  its  fame  with 
“punkin”  as  its  proper  name.  In  su¬ 
permarkets  ’cross  the  land,  you  hear 
a  word  I  cannot  stand;  I’ll  argue  long, 
with  lots  of  heat,  that  “pumpkin”  isn’t  fit  to  eat.  The  latter’s  in  the  cans 
you  buy,  it  soaks  the  crust  of  rest’rant  pie;  it’s  soggy,  gummy,  tasteless 
stuff  of  which  I  long  since  had  enough.  But  punkin’s  something  else  again, 
to  me  the  world  is  brightest  when  Mirandy  starts  from  scratch,  by  gee, 
and  makes  a  punkin  pie  for  me.  v 
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BE  THE  JUDGE.' 


J.  RAYMOND  McGOVERN 

Lieutenant  Governor 

On  November  2,  you  and  your  neighbors  will  choose  the  kind  of  state  government  you  want  for 
the  next  four  years.  You'll  choose  a  balanced,  experienced  team  with  a  12-year  record  of  progressive 
service  to  all  our  citizens  .  .  .  you'll  choose  a  proven  record  of  honest,  efficient,  skillful  administration  .  .  . 
you'll  choose  a  platform  and  candidates  who  are  dedicated  to  progress  for  all  sections  of  the  state  .  .  . 

You'll  choose  men  who  believe  in  your  right  to  decide  your  own  future  .  .  .  you'll  choose  to  con¬ 
tinue  state  agricultural  programs  designed  by  farmers  and  carried  out  by  an  administration  mindful  that 
a  sound  farm  economy  means  a  sound  general  economy  .  .  . 

OR — you'll  choose  and  get  high  taxes,  idle  promises,  an  administration  dominated  by  hand-picked 
Tammany  Hall  candidates  dedicated  to  favoritism  and  a  whole  program  of  state  control  of  individual  lib¬ 
erty  thru  government  by  "deal." 

BE  SURE  TO  VOTE  NOVEMBER  2.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE  ! 


IRVING  M.  IVES 

Governor 


VOTE  FOR 


IVES  and  McGOVERN 

NOVEMBER  2,  1954 


FARMERS  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  STAKE  IN  THIS  ELECTION! 


For  12  years.  New  York  has  had  men  in  Albany  who  un¬ 
derstand  farm  problems  and  work  on  them.  The  result — ben¬ 
efits  for  all  the  people. 

Measure  just  a  few  major  achievements  .  .  .  the  industry¬ 
wide  DRINK-MORE-MILK  campaign;  the  THRUWAY;  1,000 
miles  a  year  of  improved  RURAL  ROADS;  the  great  new 
STATE  FAIR;  state  help — regular  and  emergency — for  RURAL 
SCHOOLS;  expansion  of  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION— 
both  in  facilities  at  state  colleges  and  schools  and  on  the 


farms  through  state  support  of  a  larger  EXTENSION  SERVICE; 
20  new  farm  problem  RESEARCH  programs;  growth  in  ANI¬ 
MAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  and  INDEMNITIES  to  farmers  .  .  . 
these  are  performances — not  promises — of  your  balanced  Re¬ 
publican  team  in  Albany. 

Understanding  and  continuing  help  in  Albany  are  vital 
to  our  agriculture,  to  all  our  economy.  Be  sure  to  VOTE 
NOVEMBER  2  and  choose  with  careful  eye  . . . 


RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  IVES  AND  McGOVERN 


Harold  L.  Creal 

Cortland  County,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Roger  Todd 

Tompkins  Co.,  Vice  Chairman 

Myron  Albro 
Tioga  County 


Collin  Armstrong 
Onondaga  County 
Dan  Dalrymple 
Niagara  County 
Mrs.  Martha  Eddy 
Tompkins  County 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

P.  Henry  Flynn 
Yates  County 
Dr.  Clifford  Hoppenstedt 
Ulster  County 
Clifford  Kloos 
Essex  County 


Miss  Mabel  Knapp 
Orange  County 
Mrs.  Elsie  Lind 
Cayuga  County 
Max  Palmer 
Albany  County 


Brainard  Prescott 
Erie  County 

Robert  Turner 
Chemung  County 
Frank  D.  Walrath 
Jefferson  County 


(636)  24 


WE  OFFER  A  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 


lULOJLOJLOJUUL! 


Complete  Treatmei 


Where  you  buy  famous 
KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
and  BAG  BALM  g 
^DILATORS  jp-T 


KALF-KARE  will  definitely  help 


from  deadly  SCOURS 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS! 

Kalf-Kare  is  sucessful.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  sales  yet  NO  ONE 
has  asked  for  his  money 
back. 

KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of 
SCOURS. 

•  STIMULATES  up  to  20% 
faster  growth. 

•  PROMOTES  smooth, 
sleek  coats.- 

•  HELPS  ASSURE  strong, 
healthy  calves. 


ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks.  Con¬ 
tains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin*)  Hydrochloride,  Vitamin  B-12,  Pectin. 

♦Trademark 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief, 
quick,  easy-to-understand  information. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  30  ,  Vermont 


BE  SAFE  ELECTRICALLY 

Insist  upon 

Rome  flex  All 

NON-METAL LIC  SHEATHED  CABLE 

For  All  Farm  Wiring 

Approved  by  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  Inc.  as 
Type  UF,  for  installation  in  wet  and  corrosive  loca¬ 
tions,  Rome  FlexAll  is  today’s  economical  and  safe 
wiring  material  for  farm  buildings. 

Farm  fires  resulting  from  inferior  or  unsafe  wir¬ 
ing  run  into  appalling  losses  each  year.  You  do  not 
need  to  run  this  risk.  See  your  electrical  distributor 
or  contractor  and  specify  Rome  FlexAll. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1954 


PeafeCe 


By  HOMER  DAVISON 

Vice  President  American  Meat  Institute 


IN  THE  State  of  New  York,  there  has 
been  recently  instituted  a  program  of 
dietary  education  in  all  the  public 
schools.  This  is  a  program  to  teach 
people,  from  their  earliest  school  ages, 
the  importance  of  a  sound  diet  and  the 
emphasis  which  needs  to  be  placed  on 
the  protective  foods.  Such  an  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
significant  when  we 
realize  that  10%  of 
the  people  in  this 
country  live  in  that 
State. 

Probably  New 
York  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  field  be¬ 
cause  of  the  work 
done  by  the  late  Ed 
Babcock,  a  farmer 
in  New  York  who 
was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 
at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  dramatized 
this  whole  idea  of  animal  agriculture. 
He  disagreed  with  the  notion  that  the 
average  human  stomach,  with  a  capa¬ 
city  for  only  40  fluid  ounces,  placed  a 
limit  on  the  American  food  market.  He 
made  the  point  that  the  capacity  of 
this  40-ounce  stomach  to  consume  is 
limited  only  by  the  kind  and  quality 
of  food  we  are  able  to  provide  for  it. 

For  example,  corn  meal  can  fill  up 
the  human  stomach  to  comfortable  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  feed  this  same  amount  of 
corn  to  a  hog  and  the  result  in  pork 
will  hardly  make  a  dab  on  the  dinner 
plate.  The  dab  of  pork  does  not  fill  up 
the  stomach.  Instead  of  being  filled  up, 
the  hungry  man  swallows  the  delicious 


morsel  quickly  and  passes  back  his 
plate  for  more. 

Ed  Babcock  decided  to  explore  the 
idea  of  an  ever-normal  refrigerator.  He 
asked  a  home  economist  to  prepare 
menus  whereby  a  family  of  two  par¬ 
ents  and  two  children,  if  not  worried 
about  too  much  expense,  could  enjoy  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  of  real  top-quali¬ 
ty  eating.  Meals  were  to  be  based  on 
animal  products,  plenty  of  meat,  milk 
and  eggs,  plus  fruits  and  vegetables. 

He  filled  up  the  refrigerator  with 
foods  for  these  24  meals  and  then 
called  in  an  economist  and  asked  him 
to  figure  out  how  much  corn  there  was 
in  the  refrigerator.  The  economist  cal¬ 
culated  that  about  35  pounds  of  corn 
equivalent  a  day  per  person  was  in¬ 
volved  in  those  meals.  The  35  feed  units 
were  probably  split  up  into  10  pounds 
of  corn  and  other  grain  and  about  25 
feed  units  from  grass,  constituting 
something  over  50  pounds  of  hay. 

Just  a  little  mental  arithmetic  makes 
it  clear  that  if  people  were  fed  the  best 
of  meals,  the  best  of  protective  foods, 
our  requirements  of  grain  and  hay 
would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  anything 
we  have  ever  produced  before.  Perhaps 
instead  of  six  billion  bushels  of  grain, 
we  would  have  to  produce  ten  billion  or 
more  and  at  least  a  dozen  times  as 
much  grass  or  hay. 

If  only  a  fraction  of  this  goal  could 
be  attained,  the  surplus  problem  as  we 
know  it  now  would  fade  rapidly  into 
insignificance.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  only  an  additional  3  ounces  of 
meat  and  poultry  per  day  per  capita,  a 
fraction  of  an  egg  and  a  fraction  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  would  eliminate  without 
trace  the  current  surplus  of  grains  and 
dairy  products. 


Homer  Davison 


The  Mainspring  of  Human  Progress 


AMERICA  is  far  from  perfect.  It 
would  be  easy  to  write  a  whole 
book  on  the  negative  aspects;  but  in 
recent  years,  that  side  has  been  so 
overstressed  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  concentrating  on  the  doughnut  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  hole.  On  any  honest 
basis  of  comparison,  the  record  of 
America  speaks  for  itself. 

In  this  republic,  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  the  earth’s  population  has  created 
more  new  wealth  than  all  the  other 
2,010,000,000  people  in  the  world;  and 
the  benefits  of  this  great  wealth  have 
been  more  widely  distributed  here  than 
in  any  other  country — at  any  time.  In 
addition  to,  or  rather  as  a  result  of, 
such  accomplishments,  we  have  more 
churches,,  more  schools,  more  libraries, 
more  recreational  facilities,  more  hos¬ 
pitals.  Americans  have  gone  further 
than  any  other  people  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  abusive  child-labor  practices, 
the  reduction  of  back-breaking  drudg¬ 
ery,  the  spread  of  literacy,  enlighten¬ 
ment,  health,  longevity,  general  well¬ 
being,  and  good  will  toward  others. 

Ours  is  the  only  continent  on  which 
there  has  never  been  a  general  famine. 
Aside  from  the  early  settlers,  few  people 
in  America  ever  have  gone  hungry. 
Even  in  the  depths  of  our  worst  de¬ 
pression,  Americans  who  were  on  relief 
were  living  better  than  most  of  the 
fully-employed  in  other  countries. 


There  is  more  laughter  and  more 
song  in  these  United  States  than  any¬ 
where  else  on  earth.  In  shops,  streets, 
factories,  elevators,  on  highways  and 
on  farms  —  everywhere  —  Americans 
are  friendly  and  kindly  people,  respon¬ 
sive  to  every  rumor  of  distress.  Some¬ 
one  in  America  will  always  divide  his 
food  and  share  his  gasoline  or  his  tire 
tool  with  a  person  in  need. 

It  would  seem  that  insecurity,  the 
price  of  freedom,  has  bred  a  degree  of 
human  sympathy  that  is  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  only 
in  America  that  rank-and-file  citizens 
over  and  over  again,  have  made  mil¬ 
lions  of  small  sacrifices  in  order  to 
pour  wealth  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  relieve  suffering  in  such  faraway 
places  as  Armenia,  Russia,  China,  and 
Japan. 

With  the  shortest  working  hours  on 
earth,  we  have  greater  opportunities 
for  self-improvement  and  personal  ad¬ 
vancement.  But  please  note  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  word  opportunities. 
The  matter  of  taking  advantage  of  op¬ 
portunities  is  up  to  the  individual.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  There  are  no  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  self-faith,  self-reliance, 
self-development,  individual  effort,  and 
personal  responsibility. 

This  quotation  is  from  pages  258-260 
of  “Mainspring,  the  story  of  human 
progress  and  how  NOT  to  stop  it.” 


American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1954 
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SAVE  THAT  SILO 


— save  money,  too 

If  your  present  wood  stave  silo  is  out 
of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  col¬ 
lapsed — you  can  still  .  .  . 

Rebuild  your  Wood  Stave  Silo 
the  CRAINELOX  way 

1.  Use  the  good  material  in  your 
present  silo — for  economy. 

2.  Silafelt — for  insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  "wrap-around" 

— for  strength,  added  insulation 
and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  and  warmer  than  ever — 
and  no  more  hoops  to  bother  with! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

Rebuilding  ...  or  for  a  new  silo — 
Crainelox  can  save  you  real  money. 
Write  for  full  details  .  .  . 


Craine,  Inc.,  1024  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


KEEP  WARM! 


STANDARD  UNIT  com-  Suggested  List  Price 
plete  as  shown  above.  MM 

(Prices  for  Ford.  Fergus-  T*JU  %M  JC 
on  &  Crawler  Tractors  Jk ■  Jl  9  M  Ret 
slightly  higher.)  f.o.b.  K.C.,  Mo.. 

Now  you  can  buy  a Heater  for  chilly 
weather  as  shown  above.  For  cold  or  severe 
weather  you  can  add  extra  protection  to  your 
standard  unit,  like  the  C-l  or  C-12  Super  Wind¬ 
shield  shown  below  or  other  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  cabs  and  cab  tops.  You  pay  for  only 
what  you  need. 


NEW  TINTED  SUPER  WINDSHIELD 

Mounts  easily  on  Standard  Unit.  Gives  over 
1700  square  inches  of  vision  and  protection 
...and  it's  tinted  to  reduce  glare. 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

2609-  E  Walnut  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
JJ'pes  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68, 
W'te  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Teats  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  hawley  street,  binghamton,  new  york 


FREE  TO  TRY 


IRIVATE  ownership,  private  in¬ 
itiative,  the  hope  of  reward,  and 
the  expectation  of  achievement 
have  always  been  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  advancement  of  man¬ 
kind.  Continued  progress — be  it  spirit¬ 
ual,  mental,  or  material — rests  square¬ 
ly  upon  a  better  understanding  of  the 
idea  of  individual  freedom  of  choice  and 
action,  with  personal  responsibility  for 
one’s  own  decisions. 


For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
idea,  let  us  suppose  you  had  lived  in 
1900  and  somehow  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  seeking  a  solution 
within  54  years  to  any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems: 

1.  To  build  and  maintain  roads  adequate 
for  use  of  conveyances,  their  opera¬ 
tors,  and  passengers. 

2.  To  increase  the  average  span  of  life 
by  30  years. 

3.  To  convey  instantly  the  sound  of  a 
voice  speaking  at  one  place  to  any 
other  point  or  any  number  of  points 
around  the  world. 


4.  To  convey  instantly  the  visual  replica 
of  an  action,  such  as  a  presidential 
inauguration,  to  men  and  women  in 
their  living  rooms  all  over  America. 

5.  To  develop  a  medical  preventive 
against  death  from  pneumonia. 

6.  To  transport  physically  a  person  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in  less 
than  four  hours. 

7.  To  build  a  horseless  carriage  of  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  described 
in  the  1954  advertising  folder  of  any 
automobile  manufacturer. 

Without  much  doubt  you  would  have 
selected  the  first  problem  as  the  one 
easiest  of  solution.  In  fact,  the  other 
problems  would  have  seemed  fantastic 
and  quite  likely  would  have  been  re¬ 
jected  as  the  figments  of  someone’s 
wild  imagination. 


Now,  54  years  later,  let  us  see  which 
of  these  prcfolems  has  been  solved.  Has 
the  easiest  problem  been  solved?  No. 
Have  the  seemingly  fantastic  problems 
been  solved?  Yes,  and  we  hardly  give 
them  a  second  thought. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  solutions 
have  been  found  wherever  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freedom  and  private  owner¬ 
ship  has  prevailed  wherein  men  could 
try  out  their  ideas  and  succeed  or  fail 
on  their  own  worthiness.  Nor  is  it  acci¬ 
dental  that  the  coercive  force  of  gov¬ 
ernment — when  hooked  up  to  a  creative 
field  such  as  transportation — has  been 
slow,  plodding,  and  unimaginative  in 
maintaining  and  replacing  its  facilities. 

How  could  roads  be  built  and  op¬ 
erated  privately  ?  I  do  not  know.  This  is 
a  subject  to  which  none  of  us  directs 
his  creative  attention.  We  never  do 
think  creatively  on  any  activity  pre¬ 
empted  by  government. 

But  go  back  to  1900.  Could  any  of  us 
then  have  told  how  to  solve  the  six 
problems  to  which  solutions  have  been 
found?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
someone  could  at  that  time  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  looks  and  performance  of  a 
1954  automobile.  Could  any  of  us  have 
told  him  how  to  make  it  ?  No,  no  more 
than  we  can  describe  how  privately  to 
build  and  operate  highways  today. 

What  accounts,  then  for  the  1954 
automobile  and  other  “fantastic”  ac¬ 
complishments  ?  Government  did  not 
pre-empt  these  activities!  Instead, 
these  have  been  left  to  the  area  of  free, 
uninhibited,  creative  thinking.  Millions 
of  man-hours  of  technically  skilled,  in¬ 
ventive  thought  have  been  at  work. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Nor  will  there 
be  an  end  if  the  inhibitory  influence  of 
government  is  confined  to  its  proper 
functions  of  protecting  equally  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  all  citizens;  if 
men  are  free  to  try  their  ideas  in  a 
competitive  and  voluntary  market. 

- — John  C.  Sparks ,  Canton,  Ohio 


STOP  LOSSES 

SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT 
CALF  DIPHTHERIA  •  CALF  SCOURS 
ACUTE  MASTITIS  •  METRITIS 
BACILLARY  ENTERITIS  •  OTHER 
BACTERIAL  DISEASES  AND  COCCIDIOSIS 

SULMET 

SULFAMETHAZINE  Lederle 


SULMET  offers  many  advantages  in  fighting  disease 
in  your  herd.  At  the  first  sign  of  disease  use  it  promptly. 
It  will: 

—DO  A  BETTER  JOB 
—COST  LESS  PER  ANIMAL  TREATED 
—SECURE  HIGH  BLOOD  CONCENTRATIONS 
—STAY  IN  ANIMAL’S  BODY  LONGER 

SULMET  is  highly  effective  against  many  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  that  commonly  cause  these  diseases. 

ONCE-A-DAY  DOSAGE 

Consult  your  veterinarian  for  the  most  effective  man¬ 
agement  practices  and  disease  control  procedures.  Write 
for  free  literature. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


Pearl  River  americah  Gjanamid coMPA/vr  New  York 


(638)  26 
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l/l/hat  is  a 

Natural  Resource? 

Mister,  YOUR  FARM  is! 

And,  according  to  some  socialist-minded  planners,  ALL  natural  re¬ 
sources  belong  to  the  “people.”  (“People”,  of  course,  being  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.) 

Today  they  are  claiming  that  private  enterprise  has  no  right  to  make 
electricity  out  of  the  “people’s”  water  and  the  “people’s”  coal — that 
it  should  all  be  done  by  the  “people”.  (Funny  thing,  most  of  the  talk 
about  the  “people’s”  this  and  that  comes  from  Russia,  where  the 
people  don’t  own  much  more  than  the  shirts  on  their  backs!) 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  natural  resources  like  coal  and  water 
belong  to  the  government,  then  why  shouldn’t  gold,  iron,  oil,  wood 
and  even  the  very  land  your  farm  is  on?  Why  should  YOU  be  allowed 
to  use  the  “people’s  land”  for  your  own  profit? 

Silly  ?  Sure  ....  but  if  you  let  the  government  take  over  one  business 
today,  you  open  the  way  for  them  to  take  over  all  business  tomorrow 
—and  this  means  yours! 

Right  now  certain  people  are  trying  to  have  govern¬ 
ment  take  over  power  generation  at  Niagara  Falls, 
although  5  New  York  private  utilities  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  do  the  job  faster,  better  and  without 
one  cent  of  public  tax  money! 

This  is  a  pure  and  simple  case  of  Government  invad¬ 
ing  a  private  business,  a  business  that  conceived, 
built,  and  has  maintained  an  excellent  service  to  the 
public  for  over  fifty  years  ! 

What  can  you  do?  Get  in  touch  with  your  congressman  and  tell  him 
about  your  opposition  to  creeping  socialism  at  Niagara.  He  wants  to 
know — and  he  needs  your  help. 

Remember,  the  control  of  your  natural  resources  is  up  to  YOU! 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


Do  You  Want  To 
MAKE  MONEY? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO ! 

If  you  are  a  farmer  who  markets  livestock  direct  through 

a  market,  OR 

If  you  are  a  dealer  who  renders  service  to  farmers  in  your 
area  by  buying  livestock  from  them, 

You  Spend  a  Lot  of  Time  At  Your  Business. 

In  either  case,  you  can  lose  all  of  your  profits  in  a  few 
minutes  unless  you  consign  your  livestock  to  a  market 
where  it  brings  the  most  money.  THAT  PLACE  IS  AN 
EMPIRE  STOCKYARDS! ! 

FOR  TOP  PRICES 

from  plenty  of  good  buyers 

CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 

to  your  nearest  Empire  Stockyards! 


Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 


Bath 


Bullville 

Caledonia 


Greene 

Oneonta 

Gouverneur  West  Winfield 
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FLEXIBLE  FARM  POLICY 

By  ALLAN  B.  KLINE 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Allan  B.  Kline 


IRST,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  word 
about  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  In  the  fall 
of  1919  a  group  of  farm  lead¬ 
ers  got  together.  It  was  their  idea  that 
there  ought  to  be  developed  a  nation¬ 
wide  voice  for  agriculture  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  came  to  this  conclusion  be¬ 
cause  of  observations  made  of  the 
actions  of  other 
groups  and  of  the 
necessity  for  this 
kind  of  representa¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of 
farmers. 

There  was  no  in¬ 
tention  then,  and 
there  is  no  intention 
now  on  the  part  of 
Farm  Bureau,  to 
discredit  or  dispar¬ 
age  any  other  group. 
It  was  our  idea  then, 
as  it  is  now,  to  develop  our  own  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  work  on  it  in  our  own 
way.  Also,  it  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
founders  of  Farm  Bureau  that  farmers 
ought  to  take  full  responsibility,  not 
just  as  producers  of  food  and  fiber  or 
as  residents  of  rural  communities,  but 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Our 
policies  have  always  had  a  broad  foun¬ 
dation  and  have  been  directed  toward 
all  sorts  of  policies  which  affect  our 
interests,  not  only  as  farmers,  but  as 
citizens.  Evidence  of  the  strength  of 
this  philosophy  among  farm  people  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
1,600,000  families  who  have  paid  dues 
voluntarily.  They  are  in  48  states  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

What  We  Believe 

It  may  be  in  order  to  quote  briefly 
from  our  statement  of  policies  at  our 
most  recent  annual  meeting: 

“We  believe: 

•  “In  the  American  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  supply  and  demand 
in  the  market  place  are  the  ultimate 
determinants  of  price. 

“That  every  man  is  entitled  to 
earn  money  honestly.  It  is  his  right 
to  save,  invest  or  spend  this  money 
as  he  chooses.  He  is  also  privileged 
to  own  any  property  he  desires  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  law. 

“In  voluntary  cooperation  as  a 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

“That  our  economic  system  should 
be  permitted  to  produce  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  rate  of  efficiency. 

“That  a  person  should  be  rewarded 
in  accordance  with  his  productive 
contribution  to  society.” 

There  is  no  place  where  these  tenets 
are  stronger  among  farm  people  than 
in  the  Northeast.  Certainly  there  is 
every  reason  for  farmers  there  to  ex-f 
pand  and  strengthen  their  organiza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  make  their  philosophy 
of  government  and  of  life  more  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  national  scene  and,  through 
the  influence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  international 
scene  as  well. 

Government  Encouraged 
Expansion 

In  the  present  there  are  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  farm  situation  which  stand 
out.  Production  was  expanded  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate  during  the  Second 
World  War.  This  expansion  resulted 
from  war  prices  and  unlimited  war  de¬ 
mand.  It  had  the  encouragement  of 
government. 

In  the  postwar  period,  foreign  de¬ 
mand  continued  at  extraordinary  lev¬ 
els.  This  resulted  from  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  our  government  and 


later  from  the  effects  of  the  Korean 
War. 

Just  now  foreign  demand  has  dropped 
seriously.  The  main  reasons  are  the  re¬ 
covery  of  farm  production  in  other 
countries  and  the  reduction  of  U.  S. 
taxpayers’  subsidies  to  taxpayers  of 
other  nations.  Both  these  results  could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  fore¬ 
seen. 

Domestic  demand  continues  good. 
This  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  picture. 

Adjustment  to  effective  demand 
since  Korea  has  been  slow  and  has 
been  retarded  by  government  policy. 

The  outlook  is  much  less  optimistic 
than  it  would  be  except  for  burden¬ 
some  government  supplies.  There  is  the 
likelihood  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year  we  shall  have  excess  supplies 
equivalent  to  approximately  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  one  year’s  gross  income. 

Politics  Involved 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp¬ 
oration  is  not  a  market  but  a  store¬ 
house.  This  realization  has  been  forced 
by  the  size  of  stocks  and  the  amount 
of  money  involved.  These  stocks  may 
be  good  for  some,  as  for  instance,  those 
with  storage  space  for  sale,  but  they  f 
certainly  are  bad  for  farmers.  When¬ 
ever  they  are  used,  they  must  supplant 
a  market  for  current  production. 

The  current  situation  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  intense  political  activity  in 
the  farm  field.  Since  World  War  II 
there  has  been  real  danger  that  we  l 
might  have  complete  federal  price  fix¬ 
ing  in  agriculture.  It  has  been  sold  at 
various  times  as  a  protection  for  the 
consumer  and  as  a  protection  for  the 
producer.  Most  of  us  know  that  it 
would  involve  a  profound  change  in  the 
economic  and  political  system  which  we 
enjoy  and  a  restriction  of  individual 
freedom  for  which  we  are  in  no  wise 
prepared. 

Currently  we  have  swung  away  from 
this  philosophy  to  a  more  flexible  na¬ 
tional  policy  with  regard  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  More  and  more  farmers  and 
others  have  recognized  the  absurdity  of 
the  argument  that  federal  controls  are 
much  the  same,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  price  supports.  This  argument  would 
deserve  no  recognition  whatever  except 
that  it  is  sometimes  stated  by  powerful 
people.  Any  high  school  senior  could 
figure  out  that  supports  below  market 
prices  require  no  controls.  Supports  far 
above  economic  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  obviously  require  stringent  con¬ 
trols  of  the  crops  supported. 

In  addition,  when  as  much  as  30  or 
40  million  acres  are  taken  out  of  some 
crops  in  order  to  support  their  prices, 
it  is  obvious  that  other  farmers  deserve 
protection  from  the  production  of  these 
diverted  acres.  After  all  60-odd  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  income  of  American 
farmers  comes  from  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  without  direct  support.  Un¬ 
limited  competition  from  diverted  acres 
in  the  present  situation  could  destroy 
markets  for  farmers  who  do  not  have 
supports. 

Stressing  Markets  f 

In  the  present  setting  there  is  the 
best  opportunity  we  have  had  for  years 
of  stressing  the  importance  of  markets. 
This  involves  both  the  domestic  scene 
and  the  international  one.  There  is  no 
question  about  our  ability  to  increase 
demand  at  home.  The  proposition  fits 
perfectly  with  the  improvement  of  nu- 
tritional  standards  in  the  country.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  need  real  emphasis  on  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 
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guaranteed  security 

OR  EARNED  SECURITY? 

TT  IS  THE  abuse  of  freedoms 
A  and  privileges  that  leads  to 
restrictive  plants  and  programs.  If 
the  various  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  exert  pressure  for  special  ad¬ 
vantage,  if  we  insist  upon  guar¬ 
anteed  security  instead  of  earned 
security,  if  we  are  willing  to  sell 
for  a  managed  economy  the  home¬ 
ly  virtues  of  individual  indepen¬ 
dence,  self-discipline,  thrift,  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  our  fellowmen, 
then  we  shall  merit  centralized 
planning  and  control,  regimented 
programs,  dictated  policies  and  a 
vanishing  Democracy. 

—  Frank  W.  Peck,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Farm  Foundation, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

expansion  of  foreign  markets.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  stocks  can  be  used  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  actually  in¬ 
crease  production  and  trade,  benefitting 
both  this  country  and  others. 

We  can  make  progress  in  adjusting 
production  to  effective  demand.  We 
know  that  a  market  is  not  real  unless 
the  commodity  is  sold  and  used. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  we 
may  give  new  emphasis  to  good  soil 
management  and  actually  increase  our 
productive  potential  while  we  adjust 
marketings  to  more  manageable  levels. 

We  can  give  the  stress  which  they 
deserve  to  education  and  research.  We 
can  improve  the  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  year  when  a  farmer  bal¬ 
ances  his  books,  he  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  lives  on  the  difference 
between  his  gross  income  and  his  ex¬ 
penses. 

There  is  a  much  better  chance  that 
we  can  defeat  the  efforts  of  price  fix¬ 
ers  to  saddle  individual  farmers  with 
strict  federal  controls  over  their  per¬ 
sonal  operations. 

For  the  Good  of  All 

There  is  a  much  better  chance,  fur¬ 
thermore,  to  give  due  emphasis  to 
broader  problems  affecting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  farmers  to  be  prosperous  and 
to  develop  country  living  to  their  lik¬ 
ing.  In  this  connection  I  shall  mention 
only  one  thing.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recently  held  a  na¬ 
tional  meeting  .on  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  There  were  present  our  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  this  field,  and  some  of 
the  best  and  most  competent  minds 
dealing  with  the  subject  outside  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  understand  what 
causes  inflation  and  what  might  create 
deflation  and  to  act  in  a  way  that  is 
both  in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  my  own 
belief  that  action  here  is  as  important 
to  farmers  as  the  farm  program  could 
possibly  be. 

We  view  the  future  with  optimism, 
based  on  confidence  in  our  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  sort  of  self-reliance  which 
bas  brought  America  forward  in  the 
past.  / 

Peace  and  prosperity  are  possible— rif 
We  think  and  act  with  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  and  as  responsible  citizens  of  the 
World’s  greatest  self-governing  country 
should. 

—  A. A.  —  i 

“America  is  not  rich  enough  to 
he  the  perennial  Santa  Claus  of 
die  world.  Nor  is  she  powerful 
enough  to  be  the  perpetual  police¬ 
man  of  the  world.  But  let  us  work 
nnd  pray  that  America  may  be 
Christian  enough  to  be  the  part¬ 
ner  of  the  world.” 

— Dr.  Ralph  Sockman. 


NEW  YORK 
MILK  SHED 

DAIRYMEN 


Yes — many  services.  This  new  booklet  explaining  the  New  York  Milk 
Order  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  your  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency 
helps  build  BETTER  MARKETS  for  dairymen. 

There’s  no  single  easy  way  out  of  the  present  milk  price-cost  squeeze. 
That’s  why  the  BIG  FOUR  POINTS  in  the  Bargaining  Agency  program  are  as  vital 
today  as  they  were  1 7  years  ago  when  the  Agency  started. 


The  BIG  FOUR  are: 


1.  Bargaining  Strength 
— The  Agency  repre¬ 
sents  60  cooperative 
associations  total- 
ling  23,000  produc¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  milkshed. 


2.  Supplying  All  the 


Fact  s — T  he  new 
part 


booklet  is  part  of 
this  program.  The 
Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers’  News, 
published  monthly,  is  another. 


3.  Using  Skilled  Techni¬ 
cians — The  Agency  em¬ 
ploys  well-trained  and 
experienced  field  men 

and  economists  to  keep  you  informed  and  best 
represent  you  at  milk  hearings  on  the  many 
technicalities  of  milk  marketing. 

4.  Supporting  Other  Good 
Programs  —  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.  is  one  of 
the  programs  the 
Agency  gives  whole 
hearted  support.  Mil 
for  Health  finance 
milk  education,  pro 

tion,  and  advertising  of  our  products  among 
consumers. 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 


If  you’re  not  now  a  member 
of  a  milk  producers’  coopera¬ 
tive,  you’re  urged  to  get  a 
group  together  to  form  a  co¬ 
operative  and  join  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  If  you  need  help, 
write  us  for  assistance. 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  ProcWcers' 

Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 

118  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  check  below: 

□  Send  me  the  new  FREE  Booklet — "The  New  York  Milk  Order — 
an  Explanation." 

□  I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  monthly  Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers'  News. 

Q  I  a m  not  now  a  member  of  a  milk  producers'  cooperative.  I 
would  like  information  about  organizing  one. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


My  Milk  is  Shipped  to' 


Plant 


Town 


(640)  28 
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What  We  Think  About  a  Few 


Prohloill^ — By  Our  Readers 


EARLY  two  months  ago  a  letter 
containing  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  was  sent  at  random  to 
nearly  two  hundred  readers. 
The  purpose  was  to  get  reader  opinion 
on  certain  problems  that  seem  to  be 
worrying  a  good  many  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  questions  posed  was 
“Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  pro¬ 
duction  control  of  milk  in  order  to  have 
price  support  on  butter  and  other  dairy 
products?”  We  asked  that  question  be¬ 
cause  dairymen  have  been  told  that 
they  are  entitled  to  high  supports  on 
dairy  products  because  much  of  the  feed 
they  buy  has  had  high  price  supports. 
However,  they  were  not  always  remind¬ 
ed  that  grain  growers  have  had  to  put 
up  with  acreage  control. 


Without  exception,  those  who  an¬ 
swered  the  questions,  said  that  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  accept  produc¬ 
tion  control  in  exchange  for  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Here  are  a  few  comments: 


“I  can’t  see  why  butter  should  have 
any  support, '  or  any  other  product  in 
overwhelming  surplus.  The  ever-normal 
grainary  is  entirely  different  from  a 
piled-up  surplus.  It  seems  rather  silly 
to  talk  about  free  enterprise  when  we 
have  such  a  long  list  of  subsidized  and 
price  supported  items.  Also,  some  of 
the  most  articulate  big  businessmen — 
always  against  Government  and  yap¬ 
ping  about  creeping  socialism  —  are 
among  the  first  to  scream  for  federal 
aid  when  every  bit  of  competition 
comes  along.  We  should  get  rid  of  all 
price  supports  and  other  special  privi- . 
leges  just  to  find  out  how  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  of  competition 
would  work.”  —  Jeremy  Blood,  Chester 
Depot,  Vermont 

*  *  * 


‘‘I  would  not  trade  price  supports  for 
production  control  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  either  in  price  supports  or  con¬ 
trols.  Supply  and  demand  works  fair 
to  all  concerned.  Supports  and  controls, 
while  helping  some,  are  damaging- 
others  more.”  —  Harry  Bull,  Goshen, 
New  York 

*  *  * 


helping  them  to  learn  .how  to  spend 
and  also  how  to  save.” — C.  D.  Hamm- 
arm,  Holliday  shurg ,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

“The  teaching  of  thrift  to  our  young- 
people  is  a  job  for  every  parent.  This 
job  has  been  made  considerably  harder 
by  government  propaganda  which  has 
tended  to  destroy  thrift  by  giving  both 
old  and  young  the  idea  that  earning 
one’s  own  way  and  saving  for  a  future 
rainy  day  is  wrong.” 

*  *  * 

“Do  not  sacrifice  so  your  children  will 
have  plenty.  Make  them  work  at  drudg¬ 
ery  enough  so  that  they  will  appreciate 
that  money  does  not  come  easily.  Point 
out  to  them  that  wasting  money,  time 
or  materials  is  stupid.” 

*  *  * 

“Children  need  to  earn  money  and  to 
learn  that  it  must  be  proportioned  into 
four  parts :  To  meet  the  cost  of  necessi¬ 
ties;  to  have  some  fun,  to  save  a  por¬ 
tion  to  meet  later  needs  or  some  un- 
forseen  expense,  and  to  help  some 
worthy  project.” — Mrs.  Clement  Wads¬ 
worth,  Wolcott,  New  York 
*  *  * 

Security 

The  following  questions  were  sent 
out  before  Congress  passed  the  law  ex¬ 
tending  social  security  to  farmers  and 
we  asked  the  question:  “Do  you  favor 
the  compulsory  inclusion  of  farmers 
under  social  security?”  The  answers 
were  split  right  in  the  middle;  just 
about  as  many  people  said  “yes”  as  an¬ 
swered  “no.” 

*  *  * 

Big  Government 

There  was  more  agreement,  in  fact 
one  hundred  per  cent  agreement,  on 
the  question:  “Do  you  believe  govern¬ 
ment  is  too  big  and  costly?”  Just  to 
add  interest,  we  threw  in  a  second 
question: 

“If  so,  are  you  willing  to  see  cuts  in 


government  activities  that  you  think 
affect  you  favorably?”  Here  again  the 
answers  were  one  hundred  per  cent 
“yes.”  You  might  be  interested  in  a 
few  of  the  comments: 

“Both  Washington  and  Albany  today 
are  trying  to  do  many  things  which 
could  be  done  better  and  much  cheaper 
on  the  local  level.” 

*  *  * 

“Government  has  entered  into  many 
activities  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  government  and  I  would  gladly  see 
cuts  in  them  whether  they  affect  me 
personally  or  not.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  any  government  action  should  be 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  not  just 
for  a  part  of  it.” 

*  *  * 

“The  best  government,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  least  government  and 
it  should  be  confined  to  subjects  which 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  individual 
to  handle.  I  would  welcome  such 
changes  when  they  can  be  brought 
about  gradually  without  causing  dis¬ 
ruption  or  chaos.”  —  William  Benton, 
Wassaic,  New  York 

*  *  * 

“Government  has  be.come  so  big  that 
it  is  too  complex  for  any  one  man  or 
party  or  group  to  handle  adequately. 
Sure  it  is  too  costly,  but  do  you  think 
if  government  costs  were  cut  that  it 
would  help  the  farmer?  I  can’t  see 
how.” 

*  *  * 

More  World  Trade 

Another  question  on  which  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  was 
this:  “Would  lower  tariffs  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  world  trade,  both 
in  imports  and  exports,  hurt  farmers?” 

Here  again  the  opinion  was  just 
about  50-50.  Some  of  the  comments 
will  tell  you  why. 

“No  doubt  a  lower  tariff  would  hurt 
some,  but  I  believe  in  free  trade  as  one 


HIS  GREATEST  DREAM 


“Personally  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
accept  production  control  for  milk, 
wheat,  corn  or  anything.  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  do  not  now  have,  nor 
ever  will  have,  politicians  smart  enough 
to  manipulate  the  markets  as  well  as 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  handle  them.  Had  prices  been 
allowed  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  we  would  not 
now  have  the  problem  of  surpluses 
which  confront  us.”  —  S.  M.  Heffner , 
Hawthorn,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

“Supporting  the  price  of  butter  has 
forced  people  to  use  Oleo;  controlling 
the  quantity  of  milk  would  shrink  our 
market.  Through  education  the  demand 
for  milk  could  be  increased.” — William 
Darling,  Rush,  New  York 
*  *  * 

Thrift  Is  Essential 

/ 

Another  question  was  this:  “Is  thrift 
important?  How  can  young  people  be 
taught  to  save  and  to  spend  wisely?” 
We  asked  this  question  because  we  .be¬ 
lieve  that  thrift  is  an  essential  virtue 
in  a  democracy  and  that  much  freedom 
could  be  lost  if  everyone  reached  the 
decision  that  thrift  is  unnecessary  and 
old-fashioned.  No  reader  said  that  thrift 
was  unimportant.  Here  are  a  few  in¬ 
teresting  comments: 

“Young  people  should  earn  their  own 
money  as  early  as  possible.  They  should 
not  be  given  too  much  and  they  should 
keep  out  of  debt  and  save  regularly.” 

“We  can  teach  thrift  to  our  young 
people  by  practicing  it  ourselves  and 


You  can  always  tell  when  a  man’s 
well  informed.  His  views  are  pretty 
much  like  your  own!” 


ideal  to  be  worked  for  gradually  and 
attained  little  by  little  some  time  in  the 
future.  Free  trade  should  be  our  aim 
so  that  the  trade  between  nations  could 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  now  be¬ 
tween  our  48  states.” 

*  *  * 

“High  tariffs  prevent  the  importation 
for  products  in  competition  with  those 
produced  at  home.  I  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  tariffs  should  be  just  high 
enough  to  make  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
ported  product  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
the  same  product  made  here.  Then, 
whoever  produced  the  better  products 
would  have  the  better  sales.” 

*  *  * 

“Lower  tariffs  would  probably  hurt 
farmers  because  labor  is  so  much 
cheaper  in  other  countries  than  here.” 

Editor’s  Note  :  Some  people  believe  that 
laborers  in  other  countries  make  lower 
wages  because  they  produce  less  per  hour 
than  they  do  here. 

*  *  * 

“I  doubt  that  lower  tariffs  would  hurt 
farmers.  Increased  import  and  export 
should  benefit  both  farmers  and  other 
industries.” 

*  *  * 

“This  country  loses  much  trade  by 
tariffs  but  if  tariffs  were  lowered,  would 
the  gain  on  the  same  products  make 
up  for  losses  in  others?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  many  people  who  can 
give  an  intelligent  answer  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  involves  a  hundred  angles  that 
do  not  appear  on  the  surface.” 

Editor’s  Note  :  This  may  be  true.  But 
tariffs  certainly  do  affect  farmers  and 
therefore  would  it  not  be  wise  for  farmers 
to  get  the  facts  and  reach  some  conclu¬ 
sion? 

*  *  * 

Religion  and  Freedom 

Finally,  without  any  ideas  as  to  what 
answers  we  would  receive,  we  asked 
this  question:  “Do  you  see  any  con¬ 
nection  between  religious  principles  and 
freedom?”  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  answers  were  “yes”  and  there  were 
a  number  of  excellent  comments  based 
on  the  idea  that  freedom  and  self-re¬ 
spect  of  the  individual  is  an  essential 
both  of  freedom  and  of  religion. 

Here  are  some  comments: 

“Absence  of  religious  training  may 
result  in  thoughtless  freedom  bordering 
criminal  gangsterism.  What  a  horrible 
time  there  was  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  when  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  was  worshipped  in¬ 
stead  of  God!” 

*  *  * 

“In  my  opinion,  much  of  our  trouble 
today  is  caused  by  lack  of  faith  in  God 
and  by  lack  of  the  practice  of  religion.” 

*  *  * 

“Certainly  there  is  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  religious  principles. 
Each  is  a  part  of  the  other.  Both  must 
function  or  each  is  dwarfed.” 

*  *  * 

“Belief  in  God  is  one  of  the  first  steps  j 

toward  freedom.” 

*  *  * 

We  find  it  impossible  personally  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  every  subscriber  who  an¬ 
swered  our  questions.  In  the  letter  we 
mentioned  that  we  would  use  names 
unless  they  requested  that  they  be  [ 
omitted,  which  a  few  did.  We  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  every 
reader  who  took  the  time  to  answer  our 
letter. 
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Battle  Tested 
Foot  Protection! 


FOR  THE  FARM 


•  InjulAir. . .  the  new  plastic  material  made 
up  of  millions  of  individual  air  cells  for 
perfect  insulation. 

•  InsulAir...  proven  in  Korea... cut  frost  bite 
to  a  minimum.  InsulAir  stays  at  normal 
body  temperature  at  freezing  outside 
temperatures. 

•  InsulAir  protective  footwear  is  rugged, 
lightweight.  Gives  you  the  full  value  and 
extra  wear  you  need  for  real  farm  economy. 


UNITED  STATES 
RUBBER  COMPANY 


\ 


ROYAL 

FOOTWEAR 


Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


REMEMBER 

your 

responsibility 
as  a  free 
American 
and 

VOTE 

—A  Friend 


Opposes  Subsidies 

I  HAVE  been  an  orchardist  for  the 
past  forty-four  years  and  always  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  of  our  National 
Apple  Institute  and  many  other  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  apple  industry. 

We  apple  growers  are  very  much  in 
accord  in  our  views  on  price  supports 
and  subsidies,  in  fact,  so  nearly  so  that 
we  have  little  to  argue  overt  We  do  not 
and  never  have  believed  in  them,  and 
still  believe  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  best  for  all  in  the  long  run. 

In  fact,  we  are  all  now  reaping  the 
benefits  from  working  along  this  line. 
We  have  gone  through  the  mill,  apple 
trees  have  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  production  in  most  seasons  is 
very  much  in  line  with  consumption, 
and  we  do  not,  at  least  at  present, 
have  any  surpluses  to  worry  about. 

With  the  increase  in  population, 
which  means  more  consumers,  we 
growers  feel  that  the  future  of  the 
apple  industry  for  many  years  is  as¬ 
sured. 

Way  back  since  the  days  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  we  have  always  as 
a  group  plainly  told  the  “powers  that 
be”  that  all  we  wanted  was  to  be  left 
alone  to  work  out  our  own  destiny 
without  any  price  supports,  allotments, 
subsidies  or  other  government  help  of 
this  kind. 

We  realize  that  the  mess  some  of 
the  other  farm  industries  have  got 
themselves  into  cannot  be  all  solved 
at  once  and  that  it  will  take  time  for 
the  readjustment.  But  readjustment  we 
must  have,  (and  the  quicker  the  better) 
but  it  will  not  be  painless. 

We  can  only  have  a  sound  agricul¬ 
ture  on  a  free  enterprise  system  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  that  time 
when  all  price  supports  high  enough  to 
stimulate  any  overproduction  have  been 
done  away  with. 

I  feel  that  both  our  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Secretary  Ezra  Bensdn  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  and  only  hope 
that  the  people  will  give  them  the  time 
they  need  to  complete  the  good  job 
they  are  so  capably  doing. 

Business  and  agriculture  should  join 
together  to  bring  these  desired  results 
about  sooner. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  and 
business  men  have  these  same  ideals 
and  should  work  together.  I  know  from 
experience  and  talking  with  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  farmers  as  well,  that 
they  do  not  realize  this  fact. 

I  have  served  for  some  years  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  our  Savings  Bank 
where  I  come  in  contact  with  other 
business  men  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  they  all  seem  to  think  that  all 
farmers  are  getting  handouts  from  the 
government  all  the  time.  I  never  hear 
the  last  of  it.  So  far,  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  convince  them  otherwise  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  are  not  in  favor  of  government 
supports! 

I  have  also  told  them  that  industry 
through  their  tariffs,  RFC  loans,  etc., 
get  just  as  many  handouts  as  the  poor 
farmers. 

Government  should  get  out  and  keep 
out  of  business. — H.  P.  Gilmore,  West- 
boro,  Mass.  . 


And  so  I  hold  it  is  not 
treason 

To  advance  a  simple  reason 

For  the  sorry  lack  of  prog¬ 
ress  we  decry. 

It  is  this:  Instead  of  working 

On  himself,  each  mari  is 
shirking 

And  trying  to  reform  some 
other  guy. 

— Anonymous 


enjoy  a  vacation  is  also  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  year  to  visit 
Europe  ...  to  explore  the  wonders  of  the  Old  World  in  fine,  mild 
weather  ideal  for  sightseeing. 


And  it’s  the  economical  time  of  year  to  travel,  too.  Cunard’s 
“Thrift  Season”  rates  provide  substantial  savings  on  all  ships  and 
all  classes  of  accommodations.  Cunard’s  famous  fleet,  headed  by 
the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  far  the  world’s 
•  largest  superliners,  provide  an  average  of  three  sailings  weekly  .  .  . 
every  one  opening  the  doorway  to  a  fun-filled,  relaxing  holiday  at  sea. 

For  literature  and  rates  consult  the  Cunard-authorized  travel 
agent  nearest  you,  or  write  us  at  25  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Getting  -there  is  half  the  -fim  / 


^CUNABP 

$1 800  Profit  in  Two  Months  with 
a  HOMELITE  One  Man  Chain  Saw 


AS  LOW  AS 


*259 


00 


Complete 


A  VERMONT  FARMER  TURNS  EXTRA  TIME 
INTO  EXTRA  INCOME.  Milo  Bassett  of 
Goshen,  Vermont,  has  an  80  acre  woodlot 
on  his  300  acre  farm.  And  during  the  off 
farming  season  he  picks  up  his  fast  cutting 
Homelite  and  turns  his  wood  into  cash.  Does 
it  pay  off? 

JUST  LOOK  AT  HIS  PRODUCTION  TALLY. 

Last  winter,  in  approximately  two  months, 
he  cut  35M  feet  of  24"  maple  and  75M  feet 
of  15"  spruce.  His  total  cost  for  stuinpage, 
skidding,  hauling,  plus  operation  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  saw  ...  all  on  a  wood  crop  that 
brought  $5,500  at  the  mill  .  .  .  was  only 
$3,681.95.  Net  profit  .  .  .  extra  profit  over 
and  above  his  regular  farm 
income  . . .  $1,8 18.05. 


Use  a  HOMELITE  for  Profitable  Woodcutting  Production 


With  a  Homelite  One  Man 
Chain  Saw  you  get  everything  a 
professional  woodcutter  looks 
for  in  a  saw  . .' .  faster  cutting, 
easier  handling  and  lower 
maintenance.  Why  take  less  for 
your  money?  Always  insist  on  a 
Homelite.  Send  coupon  for 
complete  information. 


I  HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

4010  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Nationwide  Sales  and  Service 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please 
send  me  further  information.  □  Please  send  me  name 
of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . . . 

Address . 


I 
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Since  1857  when  Gail  Borden  founded  this  company, 
many  trying  times  have  been  faced  by  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

But  in  all  these  97  years  The  Borden  Company  has 
followed  these  principles: 

To  purchase  and  sell  only  the  finest  dairy 
products. 

To  embrace  fair  dealing  and  integrity  as  essen¬ 
tial  business  ingredients;  for  a  person,  or  for  a 
company. 

To  cherish  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the 
economy  of  our  great  nation. 

These  are  ideals  on  which  The  Borden  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  them  it  will  continue  to  build  mutual 
confidence  with  dairy  farmers  and  all  those  with  whom 
it  does  business* 

BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company,  110  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  OLIVER  SUPER  55 

offers  you  gasoline  or  diesel  power 


Whichever  fuel  will  save  you  the 
most,  that’s  the  fuel  you  use  with 
the  new  Super  55.  No  other  tractor 
of  its  type  offers  you  this  choice. 

No  other  tractor  of  this  type 
gives  you  so  much  power.  The 
two-three  plow  Super  55  is  the 
most  powerful  of  its  type  ever 
made.  Yet  so  compact!  Less  than 
43/2  feet  high... wheel  base  just 
over  six  feet. . .  but  with  a  full  21" 
clearance  at  the  axle. 


Now  see  what  else  you  get  with 
a  Super  55.  handy  three-point 
hitch:  standard  equipment . . . 
takes  all  three-point  hitch  imple¬ 
ments,  any  make,  six  forward 
speeds  :  and  two  reverse  . . .  new 
super -low,  only  iy>  m.p.h.  built- 
in  hydraulic  system:  finger-tip 
response  .  .  .  gives  you  constant 
draft  control,  implement  position 
control. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND  WORK-TEST  THE  SUPER  55! 


UNADILLA 
Partitions  Protect 
Your  Cows  Teats 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  BB-?024  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


VandaleSilo  Unloader 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  job  or  your  money 
back.  Priced  under  $1,000.  Write  for  free 
bulletin  and  guarantee  policy. 

T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  West  Lake  Street,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIS1 


Some  Responsibilities 
Of  a  CITIZEN 

By  DR.  GEORGE  BENSON 

President ,  Harding  College 


|VERY  American  today  owes  his 
first  obligation  to  the  heritage 
that  made  him  free.  He  can¬ 
not  fulfill  that  obligation,  he 
cannot  have  an  easy  conscience,  unless 
he  immediately  begins  to  spend  some 
time  on  the  following  duties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship: 

1.  Understand  the  American  way  of 


life,  and  what  makes  it  tick. 

2.  Understand  Communism,  its  basic 
godless  philosophy,  its  irrevocable  goal, 
its  insidious  tactics  and  cunning  strat¬ 
egy- 

3.  Understand  Socialism,  and  all  the 
cunning  disguises  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  the  American  people. 

4.  Understand  propaganda  tech- 


that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  practice  of 
Christianity.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  Bible  holds  the  answer. 

We,  as  individuals,  can  push  the 
world  along  toward  mankind’s  highest 
destiny  if  each  of  us  makes  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  fellow  man  our  first  con¬ 
cern. 

Perhaps  you  say  this  is  a  faraway 
visionary  goal.  I  say  that  each  of, us 
can  reach  it  tomorrow. 

8.  And  lastly,  dedicate  a  part  of  your 
everyday  life  to  bringing  these  require¬ 
ments  of  American  citizenship  to  the 


niques  as  used  by  both  the  Commun¬ 
ists  and  the  Socialists. 

5.  Take  an  interest  in  your  public 
school  and  your  private  and  public-fi¬ 
nanced  colleges. 

Take  an  interest  in  what’s  being 
taught  and  how  it’s  being  taught. 

Take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  teachers  who  have  given  so  much, 
and  who  have  received  so  little  of  the 
benefits  of  the  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

6.  Become  active  in  government.  Run 
for  local,  state  and  national  office,  or 
help  select  capable  people  of  the  high¬ 
est  integrity  to  serve. 

Be  constantly  vocal  on  all  local  and 
national  political  issues.  Particularly, 
tell  your  Congressman  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  you  want  the  federal  budget 
balanced,  expenses  cut  gradually  to  a 
reasonable  figure,  and  a  tax  system 
created  that  will  not  penalize  success 
and  thus  smother  the  dynamic  incen¬ 
tive  element  in  our  economic  system. 

7.  Strive  constantly  for  spiritual 
growth.  There  isn’t  a  problem  on  earth, 


attention  of  your  fellow  workers,  your 
neighbors,  your  friends. 

If  we  do  these  things  we  will  be  ful¬ 
filling  our  obligation  to  freedom.  Is  it 
a  lot  to  ask  that  we  do  these  things? 
If  we  think  so  we  ought  to  read  again 
the  history  of  the  founding  of  this  na¬ 
tion  and  see  and  feel  the  hardships 
overcome  by  the  people  who  made  our 
freedom  possible.  They  felt  that  no 
challenge  was  too  great  if  freedom  was 
at  stake.  That  spirit  carried  them  on. 
It  is  our  heritage. 

We  have,  seen  it  flare  up  and  burn 
brightly  in  every  national  emergency, 
on  the  battle  fields,  and  at  home. 

The  Socialists  and  the  Communists, 
the  Welfare  Staters  and  the  Economic 
Planners  would  like  to  see  it  exting¬ 
uished. 

If  each  of  us  rises  to  the  occasion,  if 
every  man  and  woman  in  America  will 
accept  the  challenges  of  his  citizen¬ 
ship,  the  Socialists  and  the  Commun¬ 
ists,  the  Welfare  Staters  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planner's  will  not  prevail,  and 
America  will  go  on  toward  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  her  great  world  destiny. 


Wliat  Makes  America  Tick? 


EVERY  high  school  senior,  every 
college  student,  in  fact  every  Amer¬ 
ican  from  school  age  up  ought  to  know 
and  ought  to  be  reminded  day  in  and 
day  out  that  the  American  economic 
system  works  to  their  advantage  be¬ 
cause: 

1.  It  permits  everybody  the  freedom 
to  dream,  and  to  pursue  his  dreams. 

Therefore  the  nation  benefits  from 
the  brain  capacity  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation,  rather  than  from  a  handful  of 
Planners  as  under  Communism  and  So¬ 
cialism. 

The  genius  of  Edison,  Ford,  Ketter¬ 
ing,  ggid  Bell  blossomed  to  maturity 
under  freedom.  Under  Socialist  or 
Communist  Planning  these  men  of  ob¬ 
scure  origin  might  have  been  assigned 
to  a  collectivist  farm — or  Siberia. 

2.  It  permits  anyone  to  compete  with 
the  dreamers. 

Some  1,400  automobile  companies 
have  sprung  up  through  the  years  to 
compete  with  Ford  in  the  low  price 
field.  Many  companies  make  electric 
lights.  In  our  country  a  man  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a  dreamer.  If  he  has  busi¬ 
ness  ability  or  salesmanship  ability  he 
can  compete  with  and  perhaps  even 
beat  the  dreamer  at  his  own  game.  This 
freedom  to  compete  allows  our  nation 
to  utilize  the  latent  powers  of  man¬ 
agement  from  our  whole  population  — 
instead  of  having  only  two  or  three 
producers  selected  by  the  Planners, 
and  usually  on  the  basis  of  “party” 
politics. 


3.  The  American  economic  system 
develops  and  places  a  value  on  effici¬ 
ency  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

Freedom  to  dream  our  dreams  and 
freedom  to  compete  with  the  dreamers 
have  the  effect  of  screening  our  man¬ 
agement,  and  leave  in  each  field  only 
the  most  efficient. 

4.  It  provides  the  American  work¬ 
man  with  the  finest  tools  on  earth. 

Keen  competition  under  efficient 
management  has  inspired  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machine  tools  which  cannot 
be  imagined  by  the  wrorkers  in  most 
countries. 

This  advantage  in  tools  permits  an 
American  coal  miner  to  mine  eight 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  while  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment-operated  mines  of  England  the 
miners  produce  only  a  fourth  as  much. 

5.  The  American  economic  system 
provides  freedom  for  the  working  man 
and  woman. 

Only  free  people  can  be  efficient  and 
ingenious  on  the  job,  and  only  under 
a  private  enterprise  economy  can  free 
labor  exist.  Freedom  permits  the  na¬ 
tural  inclinations  and  abilities  to  de¬ 
velop  and  to  find  a  satisfying  outlet 
in  the  choice  of  occupation.  American 
labor  is  constantly  dreaming  up  new 
ideas  that  are'  being  put  into  operation 
in  American  industry — to  benefit  the 
employees,  the  company,  and  the  public 
which  gains  from  better  pspducts  at 
lower  costs. — Harding  College  Letter. 
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Beacon  began  experimenting  with 
Sodium  Propionate  Mixture  for  Ke¬ 
tosis  (Acetonemia)  in  the  Spring  of 
1952.  The  S.  P.  has  been  mixed  into 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration  so  it  is 
palatable  and  effective.  This  mixture 
has  been  carefully  tested  and  proved 
on  many  dairy  farms.  It  is  now  avail¬ 
able  through  Beacon  dealers. ..another 
Beacon  feed  first  .  .  .  first  proved 
.  .  .  first  offered  ...  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  able  manager  of 
Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y.,  has 
used  Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mix¬ 
ture  since  the  early  experimental  days. 
He  says,  “It  pretty  well  controls  Ace¬ 
tonemia.  We  feed  it  for  6  weeks,  to  all 
freshening  cows,  from  the  period  of 
Dec.  through  to  grass.  It’s  less  trouble 
and  less  expensive  than  previous 
methods.” 

Write  for  full  feeding  instructions. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga  5,  N.  Y. 

York,  Po.  Laurel,  Del.  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


Beacon 

Sodium*  Propionate  Mixture 


F.  O.  B.  ASHLAND 


It  has  everything  you  want 
in  a  chain  saw — easier  han¬ 
dling,  faster  cutting  and  most 
important,  it  is  a  proved 
standard  gear  driven  saw. 


LOMBARD 


SNOW 


224  Main  St., 
Ashland,  Mass. 


Brand  New . 
Latest  Design . 


.  First  Line 
.  First  Quality 


Firestone  Town 

and  Country,  Goodyear 

Suburbanite  or 

LEE,  Silent  Traction. 

Black  While 

600-16  4  ply.. 

. . . . 17.55 

650-16  “ 

. . 20.65 

670-15  “  .. 

. 19.26  23,60 

710-15  “  .. 

. . . 21.37  26.16 

760-15  “  .. 

. 23.37  28.64 

800-15  “  .. 

. 25.65  31.43  ' 

820-15  “  .. 

. 26.78  32.78 

THESE  ARE  THE  LATEST  QUIET  RUN¬ 
NING  TIRES  MADE.  FREE  DELIVERY. 


TAX  INCLUDED 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2566  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

— 


World  Council  of 
Churches  Discusses 
Freedom  and  Capitalism 

A  T  AMSTERDAM,  Holland,  six 
■‘“•years  ago  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  denounced  Communism  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  gave  faint 
praise  to  Capitalism,  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  giving  relatively  little  at¬ 
tention  to  its  achievements. 

Few  people  indeed  would  claim  that 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  is 
perfect.  It  never  will  be  as  long  as  it 
is  run  by  people,  with  all  their  human 
frailties.  However,  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  World  Council  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois  is  certainly  more  pleasing 
to  those  who  consider  that  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our 
freedom.  Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Council: 

1.  Supporting  Political  Freedom. 

The  Council  stated  that  “Every  per¬ 
son  should  be  protected  against  ar¬ 
bitrary  arrest  or  other  interference 
with  elementary  human  rights.  Every 
person  should  have  the  right  to  express 
his  religious,  moral  and  political  con¬ 
victions.” 

2.  Defending  economic  freedom. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  act  against  depression 
or  inflation,  but,  along  with  this  state¬ 
ment,  there  was  a  warning  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  political  and  economical 
power  could  easily  result  in  an  all- 
powerful  government. 

3.  Strongly  condemning  Communism.' 

It  was  suggested  that  the  way  to 

fight  Communism  is  for  all  Christians 
to  work  for  social  justice  and  political 
freedom  for  everyone.  There  was  an 
additional  comment  that  those  who 
would  lessen  human  freedom  can  be 
found  both  on  the  political  left  and  on 
the  political  right. 

The  statements  coming  from  this 
meeting  of  the  Council  are  reassuring 
to  many  people  who  believe  that  too 
strong  a  central  government  and  in¬ 
creased  government  controls  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  personal  freedom. 
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Kilborn  showing  winning 
pasture  to  County  Agent, 
Roger  D.  Whitcomb 


Congratulations 

Mr.  Robert  Kilborn 
Derby  Center,  Vt. 


New  England’s  1954 
Green  Pastures  Winner 

and  a  user  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 


Grass  is  cheaper  than  grain.  For 
years,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  has 
given  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
better  forage  program.  We  are 
particularly  proud  therefore,  to 
number  Mr.  Kilborn  among  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  use  Land 


Bank  loans  to  finance  their  farms. 
For  full  information  on  low-cost, 
4V2%  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans, 
see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  310  State 
Street,  Dept.  A-70,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


‘Setter  SreecUtty 

fa* 

Setter. 


The  45,000  dairymen  in  New  York  State  and  Western 
Vermont  who  are  the  members — and  owners — of  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  are  dedicated 
to  bringing  better  living  to  farm  families  through  better 
herd  breeding. 

These  45,000  dairymen  together  own  the  great  hulls 
which  are  kept  at  central  headquarters  in  Ithaca — sires 
which  few  of  them  could  own  by  themselves,  even  if  they 
could  be  bought.  By  cooperatively  using  these  outstanding 
hulls  in  their  herds,  these  farmers  are  able  to  build  better 
herds  and  receive  all  of  the  benefits  that  go  with  better 
herds. 


Yes,  together  these  45,000  dairymen  are  partners  in  a 
strong  cooperative  which  they  themselves  own  and  control. 


Their  organization,  in  the  great  American  tradition,  has 
helped  bring  better  living  to  farm  families  and  offers  a 
brighter  hope  for  the  future. 
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SAVE 

TIME  cmd  LABOR 

By  Using  ROTO  SALT 
Blocks  and  ROTO 

LIFETIME 

Molded  Holders 


No  Rust 

Sanitary 

• 

• 

Will  Always 
Turn  Freely 
• 

Easily 

Installed  on 
Standard 
Stanchions 
Or  Flat 
Surface 


GET 

TOP  MILK 
PRODUCTION 


See  Your  Dealer  or 
Send  for  Folder 


j  I  Now  Use 
Roto  Blocks 

|  I  I  Am  Not  Now 
A  User  of 
Roto  Blocks 


ROTO  SALT  CO. 

Name - 

Street  or  R.D. - 


UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Post  Office 


State 


WRITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 


To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman 
P.  O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 

124,374 

New  England 

65,961 

New  Jersey 

13,412 

Pennsylvania 

16,135 

Other 

3,920 

TOTAL 

223,802 

See  top  of  the  Subscribers' 
Exchange  Page  for  figuring 
the  cost  and  total  payment. 


Name 


Address 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use.  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


9  MONTHS  EGG  CHECKS 
$9444.92 

1685  Richquality  White  Leg¬ 
horns  plus  good  management 
averaged  over  $1000  a  month 
from  September  ’53  thru  May 
’54  for  one  of  our  customers, 
and  on  June  1,  1458  birds  were 
still  in  production. 

R  ichquality  Leghorns  or  _ 

R.  I.  Reds — PuIlorum-CIean —  n; 
will  pay  on  your  farm  too!  '  ^  1 

Write  today  for  new  free  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 

•  WALLACE  II.  RICH  &  SON  • 

HOBART,  N.  Y.  n,  PHONE 

(Delaware  County)  5401 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Range  grown,  healthy,  W.  Leghorns, 
vaccinated,  d  mo.  old,  production 
bred,  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.S.  LOW 
PRICES,  Last  call,  ordei  now,  guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM, 

Box  A,  -—  —  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1954 

A  Creed  for  My  Time 


FROM  my  personal  experiences  over 
many  years  in  different  lands,  I  have 
formulated  these  beliefs — 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

I  believe  that  God  made  each  of  us 
after  His  image,  but  each  one  different 
from  every  other  one. 

That  just  as  no  two  humans  were 
born  with  exactly  the  same  finger¬ 
prints,  just  so  do  differences  in  indi¬ 
viduals  extend  tb  their  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  characteristics;  that  if  we 
have  faith  in  God,  we  must  realize  that 


AT  LAST! 

E.  R.  Eastman's  new  novel,  "Not 
With  Dreams,"  is  just  off  the  press. 
This  is  what  hundreds  of  you  have 
been  writing  about  and  waiting  for. 
It  is  a  great  book  for  a  present, 
a  great  book  to  read.  Order  now.  It 
is  $3-50  egch,  postpaid.  Address 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Depart¬ 
ment  ND,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


He  had  a  purpose  in  designing  us  so 
that  no  person  is  like  any  other  person. 

That  each  person  is  a  distinct  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  intended  to  be  free 
to  find  his  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  as  determined  by  his  own  God- 
given  abilities  and  his  own  freedom  of 
choice. 

That  variation  among  human  beings 
has  allowed  one  person  to  produce  more 
than  another,  with  resulting  differences 
in  material  possessions. 

That  any  effort  to  equalize  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  all  individuals 
by  the  coercive  power  of  government  is 
a  contradiction  of  Nature’s  laws  and 
can  be  achieved  only  by  destroying  in¬ 
dividual  freedom. 

I  believe  that  what  we  call  the 
science  of  “economics”  is,  in  fact,  the 
study  of  human  behavior.  And  human 
behavior  is  vitally  affected  by  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  God’s  moral  code  and 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  governs  our 
acts  and  decisions.  Therefore,  no  study 
of  economics  is  adequate  unless  it  takes 
into  account  the  effects  of  moral  forces. 

I  believe  that  if  a  person  uses  his 
freedom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
strict  or  destroy  the  freedom  of  others, 
that  person’s  freedom  should  be  re¬ 
strained  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  abuse. 

I  believe  that  the  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  exercise  restraint  on  per¬ 
sons  who  would  do  bodily  harm  to  any 
other  person,  or  cheat  him,  or  defame 
him  or  use  force  against  him  in  any 
manner.  I  believe  we  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  laws  against  fraud,  coercion,  and 
monopoly,  because  those  laws  are 
aimed  solely  at  the  person  who  wants 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  others.  But 


such  laws  are  far  different  from  laws 
which  confer  upon  government  dicta¬ 
torial  powers  to  force  people  to  “do 
good”  as  defined  by  political  adminis¬ 
trators. 

I  believe  that  the  only  lasting  and 
effective  way  to  have  people  “do  good” 
is  for  each  one  to  improve  his  personal 
moral  stature  so  that  he  will  know 
what  is  right  and  want  to  do  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  confer¬ 
ring  despotic  powers  on  government  sc 
that  a  political  ruler  can  decree  what  is 
right — and  then  force  all  men  to  con¬ 
form  to  his  ideas  of  how  they  should 
discharge  their  moral  obligations  to 
their  fellow  man. 

I  believe  the  greatest  error  of  our 
times  is  that  we  have  given  to  political 
rulers  the  coercive  power  to  make  us 
conform  to  their  ideas  of  what  is  good 
for  us. 

I  believe  that  unless  each  one  of  us 
rekindles  his  faith  in  individual  free¬ 
dom  and  in  individual  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  to  his  God  and  to  his  neighbor, 
we  will  surely  lose  all  that  is  precious 
in  our  way  of  living.  —  Ben  Morcell, 
in  “Spiritual  Mobilization ” 

—  A.  A.  — 

HEADACHES  FOR 
CONGRESSMEN 

HERE  was  the  harassed  but  hope¬ 
ful  home-owner  who  took  pen  in 
hand  and  wrote  this  note  to  his  Con¬ 
gressman  : 

“Dear  Sir — Please  do  something 
about  our  house.  The  roof  leaks.” 

And  the  trusting  soul  who  addressed 
himself  to  his  representative  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  copital  in  this  peremptory  fa¬ 
shion: 

“I  am  returning  the  false  teeth  that 
they  gave  me  at  the  Veterans’  Hospi¬ 
tal.  They  are  not  mine.  I  want  you  to 
send  them  back  and  make  them  send 
me  mine.” 

What  about  the  indignant  taxpayer 
who  wrote  his  Senator: 

“I  read  about  all  that  money  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  down  in  Washington,  D.C. 
As  my  Congressman,  I  demand  that 
you  send  me  some!” 

And  the  lady  constituent  who  Wrote: 

“I  understand  that  you-  have  free 
mailing  privileges,  so  I  am  sending  you 
all  my  Christmas  cards  for  you  to  mail 
for  me.” 

These  are  excerpts  from  actual  let¬ 
ters  written  to  members  of  Congi’ess, 
garnered  from  their  wastepaper  baskets 
and  their  files  by  Juliet  Lowell  and 
published  in  a  book  entitled  “Dear  Mr. 
Congressman.” 

Wryly  humorous,  the  law  makers  ad¬ 
mit — but  examples  of  understandable 
misconceptions  bolstered  by  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  something-for-nothing  legisla¬ 
tion,  under  administrations  which  fos¬ 
tered  the  belief  that  there  is  a  Santa 
Claus  and  his  name  is  Uncle  Sam! 


When  You  Vote  oh  November  2 


When  you  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day,  you  will,  if  you  live  in  New  York 
State,  find  two  propositions  on  which 
you  will  express  your  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval. 

The  first,  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting,  will  authorize  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $200  million  in  the  State  debt 
for  slum  clearance  and  housing.  It  will 
provide  for  State  loans  to  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  housing  authorities  that 
wish  to  carry  out  slum  clearance  meas¬ 
ures  and  construct  new  housing  facili¬ 
ties  at  taxpayers’  expense. 

While  it  is  never  the  intention  of  any 
member  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
editorial  staff  to  tell  anyone  how  to 
vote,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposal 


is  unnecessary,  unadvisable  and  ex¬ 
tremely  socialistic.  It  is  an  example  of 
unwarranted  government  interference 
in  something  that  should  be  handled 
by  private  enterprise.  We  will  vote 
“no.” 

The  second  proposition,  also  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  State  debts  would  author¬ 
ize  the  expenditures  of  $350  million 
for  building  facilities  for  caring  for 
people  with  mental  disorders  and 
mental  diseases. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  peo¬ 
ple  with  mental  disorders  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  state  institutions  are 
overcrowded.  On  this,  our  vote  will  be 
“yes.” 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

WILL  IT  PAY  TO  KE 
HENS  OVER  THIS  Yl 

With  most  good 
strains  of  Leghorns 
that  are  persistent, 
yes  it  will  pay.  I  don't 
believe  it  ever  pays  to 
keep  even  the  best 
strains  of  heavies  over 
for  a  second  year  of 
lay.  Their  first  inspiration  is  their  best! 

I  figure  yod  can  lay  your  good  Leghorn  year¬ 
lings  until  Thanksgiving  time  if  you  have  a 
place  for  them.  Then  you  can  force  moult  them 
in  December  and  January.  I  believe  you  can 
feed  a  hen  through  the  moult  for  less  than  40(*. 
Say  50b  at  the  most.  Right  now  Leghorn  fowls 
ore  worth  about  50(*  apiece.  If  you  can  lay 
them  until  September  1st,  1955,  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  over  50b  apiece  for  them.  Therefore, 
considering  the  low  meat  price  this  year,  I 
think  you  can  make  money  keeping  over  your 
good  Leghorn  hens. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns  is  their  ability  to  lay  in  their 
second  year.  I'll  pub  them  up  against  any  strain 
in  the  United  States  as  long  distance  layers. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  force  moult 
your  flock,  write  me  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Babcock  customer.  I  like 
all  poultrymen  whether  they  buy  Babcock 
chicks  or  not. 

I  forgot  to  mention  above  if  you  have  no 
room  for  old  hens,  you  can  probably  rent  an 
empty  poultry  house  in  your  neighborhood. 

Good  luck!  _  — ,  ,  ' 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  how 


v 

The  money  is  in  that  extra 
cents  in  market  prices, 
other  Marshall  customers, 
too  can  put  yourself  in  pos 
to  top  the  market  and  r 
better  profits  in  ’55. 

AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET... 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record 
holder. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Top  pen  (1954)  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 

for  fast  low-cost  meat  .  .  . 

MARSHALL'S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 

Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-E,  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PRODUCED  $3.82  NET  INCOME 

Wr  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
Jt  1953  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test — 

•"Khest  X.  Y.  State  entry — 4th  high 
entire  test.  Hawley  Leghorns  had 
hen-housed  average  of  220.1  eggs  Warren  Hawley  III 
Pfr  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird 
above  test  average),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying 
bouse  mortality  (only  4%).  Remember,  these  are 
handoin  Samples  of  Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our 
customers  receive)  and  with  Hawley  chicks  and 
Rood  management  you  should  be  able  to  enual 
'bese  results. 

write  today  for  free  literature  and  prices.  Also 
batching  Metcalf’s  White  Americans — the  great  new 
"bite  broiler  chicks. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
Warren  W.  Hawley  &  Sons, 

Route  1-E,  Batavia,  New  York. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Price  Supports 
Hurt  Poultrymen 

By  OLIVER  J.  HUBBARD 
New  Hampshire  Poultryman 

JAM  glad  that  the  start  has  been 
A  made  relative  to  abandoning  rigid 
price  supports  in  the  new  1954  Farm 
Law.  Only  a  segment  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  has  benefited  by  these 
high  rigid  supports.  The  Eastern  poul¬ 
trymen  and  dairymen  have  had  to  pay 
these  high  support  prices  for  feed  and 
it  certainly  has  not  helped  them  in 
lowering  their  costs  of  production. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Government 
tried  price  supports  on  eggs.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  supported  through  the  process 
of  guaranteeing  a  fixed  price  for  dried 
egg  powder  and  purchasing  this  from 
the  various  processors.  Storing  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  expensive  and  a  problem. 
There  was  no  market  for  it  after  it  had 
been  produced  and  purchased.  A  small 
part  of  it  went  into  foreign  markets, 
but  eventually  most  of  it  ended  up  as 
animal  food  or  was  thrown  away. 

How  Supports  Worked 

What  happened  to  the  egg  powder 
was  not  as  important  as  what  the 
support  program  did  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  It  stimulated  over-production 
and  kept  people  in  the  poultry  business 
who  ordinarily  would  not  have  been 
producing  eggs.  Since  the  processors 
breaking  and  drying  the  eggs  were  not 
particularly  interested  in  quality,  it 
stimulated  lax  methods  of  production 
and  handling  of  eggs.  Since  there  was 
a  ready  market  for  eggs  at  a  profit 
regardless  of  quality,  consumption  was 
not  encouraged  and  less  eggs  were 
eaten. 

After  some  two  years  of  support  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  abandoned 
the  support  program  and  the  poultry 
industry  was  left  with  a  surplus  of  lay¬ 
ing  birds.  It  took  a  year  or  two  for  the 
industry  to  adjust  itself  to  normal 
marketing  on  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand.  Since  that  time  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  wisely  left 
the  egg  and  poultry  markets  alone. 

Whenever  the  price  of  our  products 
is  low  there  are  poultrymen  who  feel 
we  should  get  some  help  from  the 
Government.  Naturally  at  that  time 
some  relief  would  be  welcome  if  it  was 
of  any  help  in  solving  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  and  simply  in¬ 
creases  surpluses  instead  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  them.  Our  state  and  national  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  leaders  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  have  continually  advised  against 
any  further  government  interference 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  Government  sup¬ 
ports  are  not  the  solution. 

Supports  Require  Controls 

I  do  not  think  the  Government  can 
offer  support  prices  to  any  agricultural 
products  unless  they  can  control  the 
production  of  same.  With  over  six  mil¬ 
lion  farms  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
ducing  poultry  and  eggs,  it  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  control  the  production. 
In  addition  to  farms,  poultry  keeping 
is  something  which  lends  itself  well  to 
any  person  that  has  some  room  in  their 
backyard.  These  small  flocks  when 
multiplied  by  large  numbers  of  growers 
add  to  the  surplus  problem. 

Right  now  we  do  have  a  big  surplus 
of  eggs,  but  this  will  adjust  itself  if 
left  alone.  Our  poultry  organizations 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  consumption.  Lower  prices 
will  radically  reduce  replacements  of 
laying  pullets  throughout  this  next 
season,  and  natural  laws  will  adjust 
flocks  to  the  number  that  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  consumed  at  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  poultryman. 


8  models 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores*  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  2-4  Columbia,  S.  C. 


New  York  Distributor 


G.  L.  F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 


P.  O.  Box  285,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Dairymen  all  over  America  do  their  work  easier  and  faster  because 
their  Timberib  barns  are  free  of  poles,  posts,  supports  and  bearing 
partitions.  With  no  obstructions  to  dodge,  mechanized  equipment 
abolishes  much  of  the  drudgery. 

These  barns  are  framed  by  husky  Timberib  raft¬ 
ers  which  serve  as  studding,  plates,  rafters,  ridge 
pole  and  bracing.  Pre-formed,  pre-cut  and  pre-fitted, 
these  rafters  are  erected  quickly,  providing  perma- 
ment,  trouble-free  barns  at  lowest  cost  of  any  com¬ 
parable  building. 

Timberib  barns  are  available  in  several  types, 
in  widths  from  32  to  56  feet,  and  as  long  as  you 
desire.  For  further  information  see  your  Timberib 
dealer  or  write  us  for  catalog,  "Timberib  Rafters”. 


Test  Good  Breeding 

Buy  HUBBARD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

It’s  egg  production  inheritance  that  largely  deter¬ 
mines  your  poultry  profits.  Fill  up  your  empty 
brooder  houses  with  early  autumn  chicks,  and  see 
for  yourself  how  Hubbard’s  33  years  of  balanced 
breeding  help  you  make  money. 

Our  chicks  are  vigorous,  rapid  feathering  and  fast 
growing.  They  mature  early  and  uniformly  into 
excellent  layers  with  high  laying  house  livability. 

Whether  you  produce  eggs  for  market  or 
for  hatching,  get  Hubbard's  profit-bred, 
high-producing  New  Hampshires.  They 
cost  no  more,  but  give  you  more.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog.  Write  Dept.  20. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Telephone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


(646  )  34 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  SI. 50  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOIt  SALE— T.  15.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Free  Ernmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN 


FIFTEEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Sept.  Oct. 
with  first  calves.  One  of  best  producing  herds  it. 
County.  Certified.  Accredited,  Classified.  Lonergan  Bros. 
Homer,  New  York 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  15  head  registered  Jersey  cows,  T.B.  and 
blood  tested.  ’J.  V.  Bangs,  Jr.,  Millville,  R.D.  1,  Pa. 

40  REGISTERED  Jerseys.  Popular  breeding  backed  by 
records.  Will  sacrifice  due  to  son  going  in  sendee. 
Francis  Drake,  Orwell,  N.  Y.  Oswego  Co. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Mar.  1954.  Sire  is  proven  for 
both  type  and  production.  Dam  made  12960—676  Jr2C 
2x.  Class  Leader  Fat,  on  retest  Jr4  in  161  days  2x  has 
9631- — 440.  A  choice,  well  grown  youngster.  Also  well 
bred  heifer  calves  and  yearling  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BRAHMAN 


PURE  BRED  Brahman  Calves  and  Yearlings.  Cross 
Bred  Brahmans.  Also  Calves  and  Yearlings  cross  bred 
from  pure  bred  milking  Shorthorn  to  our  best  dairy 
cows.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Java  Lake  Road,  RFD, 
Arcade,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


GENTLE,  Easy-Keepers,  Long-Life!  Calves  to  service 
age;  dandy  for  Oxen.  Customers  praise  our  breeding. 
Polled,  Horned!  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Re-bred,  reasonably  priced,  ship  any  State.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y 

COMING  Oct.  23 — 1954—12:30  P.M.—  Complete  disposal 
of  beef  herd— 100  head — mostly  Herefords — a  few  Angus 
- — TB  tested —  Heifers  vaccinated.  To  be  sold  from 
pens —  one  or  more — one  Hereford  heifer  calf  given  free. 
45  bred  heifers —  10  cows — 5  Hereford  bulls — breeding 
age — 30  steers — 10  calves.  Visitors  welcome  —  Ralph 
Jarvis  Farm,  located  2  miles  Northwest  of  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Phone  620 -W. 

HEREFORDS.  10  Registered  heifers,  half  sisters.  Ex¬ 
cellent  herd  foundation.  Ready  to  breed.  $200.00  each. 
Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y  Phone  7111. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford.  Bulls:  Service  age. 
Wilfred  O.  Knapp,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

THE  Best  in  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  is  available  from 
reputable  member,  ot  our  association  For  information 
and  list  of  available  cattle  write.  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  Wing  Hall,  Room  21,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FOR  SAJjE — Registered  and  Grade  Hereford  cows  and 
heifers,  two  and  three  years  old,  open  and  bred  T.T. 
Regent  and  Domino  breeding.  Also  heifer  and  bull 
calves  Walnut  Knoll  Farms,  Dansville.  N  Y.  R  J£l. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  Farm,  Valatie, 
New  York.  Chatham  26491. 

REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  stock,  all  ages 
— 1954  Bull  Calves  py  Bardoliermere  H  15"  Ral-Mo 
Farm — Telephone  1136 — East  Aurora,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  from 
accredited  herd.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heckman,  Bath, 
New  York. 

> _ _ 

TEN  REGISTERED  Angus  heifers  sired  by  son  of  an 
International  Champion  bull.  Five  registered  Dorset  ewe 
lambs.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  12  Registered  Angus  heifers,  good  fami¬ 
lies,  calfhood  vaccinated,  some  bred  to  a  Bardolier 
bull,  some  open.  Also  14  steers  about  S00  lbs.  to  1,000 
lbs.  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  Spotted  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  large 
litters,  Pure  Breds.  Lot  gilts  for  breeding.  Big  type, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  84S1. 


TAM  WORTHS :  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  wks. 
old.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Boars,  Gilts  and  Feeder  Pigs.  All 
breeds.  For  catalog  write:  Ralph  Bliek,  Sec.,  N.  Y. 
State  Swine  Assn.,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  and  unregistered  Yorkshire  pigs  for  sale. 
Glenn  Giffln,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


POLAND  China  Boars,  Gilts  &  Feeder  Pigs.  Clifford 
LeVan,  R.  1,  Milton,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  Chester  Whites— Fall  pigs  either  sex — 
No  better  bred  Chester  Whites  in  the  East.  P.  M. 
Knapp,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling  rams 
for  sale.  Excellent  breeding.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi, 
New  York. 


BIG,  RUGGED,  registeied.  yearling  Corriedale  Rams 
with  heavy  fleeces.  E.  II.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron,  N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


COMMERCIAL  Bred  Ewe  Sale:  115  Head.  These  proven 
producers  from  our  commercial  flock  will  sell  bred  to 
registered  Suffolk  rams.  Turkey  Hollow  Farm,  Arnenia, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Sale:  Saturday,  Nov.  20, 
2  P.M.  at  Luther’s  Livestock  Market,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 
(On  Rt.  22,  3  miles  south  of  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  5  miles 
west  of  Kent,  Conn.) 


CORRIEDALE  Rams  with  size  and  fleeces  that  would 
please  you  at  farmers’  prices.  W.  H.  Preston,  Spring- 
water.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hemlock  414-F-6. 


PUREBRED  Registered  Dorset  Rams  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Sheep 
Division,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  rams.  Excellent  type.  Also 
ewe  lambs.  Rodney  Lightfoot,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  #2. 


MULES 


FOR  SALE — 1  team  4  yr.  old  mules.  Howard  McLoud, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.D.  3.  Phone  2494-2. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penn  a. 


BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr  John  Thurber,  Siaterville  Road 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 


HERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Rhone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Belinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

FOX  TERRIERS  —  Smooths.  A.K.C.  Puppies.  Stud 
service.  Taydor  Terriers,  108  Comstock  Road,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


AIREDALE  Pups:  Litter  registered,  females  $15.00, 
males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth,  Maine. 


ARGYLE  Collies — Tops  in  quality,  wonderful  for  farm 
or  estate.  Ideal  for  children.  Registered,  inoculated. 
Reasonable.  Argyle  Collie  Kennels,  207  Delaware  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Irish  Setter  puppies,  good  hunters,  com-" 
panions.  Choice  of  two  litters.  Charles  Lueder,  Jr., 
Jacksonville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Trumansburg  89-F-3. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  all  new  bloodlines,  finer  pups 
than  ever,  lower  prices.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills, 
Unionville.  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  33861. 


BULL  TERRIERS,  Toy  Fox  Terriers.  Nabob  Kennels, 
Route  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 


ZIMMER’S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer's  Poultry  Farm 
Box  C,  GallupviHe,  N  Y. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers, 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality'  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  II 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires  and  better  Sex  Links. 
Order  now  for  late  fall  and  winter  deliveries.  If  you 
need  better  livability,  egg  size,  and  production  with 
early  maturity,  try  Vancrest  Hamps  or  Sex  Links  this 
season.  For  information,  prices  and  dates  write  Van¬ 
crest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Oui 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


HERE’S  A  Bargain — Here  is  your  one  great  chance  to 
buy  those  famous,  super  quality  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  at  a  price  tiiat  is  low7er  than  you  have  to  pay  for 
ordinary  baby  chicks.  You  place  your  order  for  your 
1955  requirements  and  we  will  give  you  a  very  liberal 
discount,  in  ratio  to  the  size  of  your  order.  But — you 
must  place  the  order  before  this  coming  December  31st, 
1954  to  save  this  money.  And  remember — you  can  have 
your  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  anytime  in  1955  you 
want  them.  We  have  some  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorn 
baby  chicks  you  have  ever  seen— also  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  They  are  all  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America.  Place  your  order  now. 
Avoid  the  Spring  rush  with  its  high  prices.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once — tell  us  the  quantity  you  want — 
the  breed — the  sex — and  the  date  you  want  them  and 
then  we  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Phone,  wire  or 
write  today.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611, 


POULTRY 


GET  TOP  PRICES  for  eggs  and  meat.  Be  ready  for 
better  prices  in  ’55.  Tie  in  with  top  strains,  best  hatch¬ 
ing,  disease  resistance,  trained  service  people.  Babcock 
Leghorns;  laying  test  winning  R.I.  Reds:  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks;  famous  meat  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Poultry  will  snap  back.  It  always  has.  Our  orders 
show  it.  Order  early.  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery,  R.D. 
5-A.  Phone  46336,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BALL  Poultry  Farm  —  hatching  year  around  Babcock 
strain  Leghorns  and  Bail  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production. 
Dominant  White  crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit 
to  our  farm  is  the  best  way  ,.o  see  how  good  these 
birds  are.  See  our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3  story  100’ 
x  40’  brooder  house,  a  100’  x  28’  laying  shelter  which 
is  ideal  for  summer  layers,  our  modem  hatchery  where 
Ball  chicks  are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Bobbins  incu¬ 
bators.  Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  to¬ 
day  for  prices  and  early  order  discounts.  Bail  Poultry 
Farm  Route  A.  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New’  York. 
Phone  1176. 


TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults.  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilies  Nebraskans.  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatohery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS:  Ready-to-lay  Harco  strain  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Sex-Links.  Hubbards  New7  Hampshires.  Range 
grown,  healthy.  Special  October  sale.  200  lots  delivered. 
Circular.  Lovell  Gordon,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  Started  Pullets — We  are  the  largest 
producers  of  Started  Pullets  in  America.  We  started  the 
idea  more  than  20  years  ,  ago.  It  has  become  extremely 
popular.  And  here’s  why — you  see — -there’s  no  fussing 
with  baby  chicks— no  brooder  needed  —  no  baby  chick 
diseases — no  baby  chick  losses — no  worry  over  failing 
electricity — as  they  are  fully  feathered  out.  Right  now. 
we  have  thousands  of  some  of  the  nicest  Started  Pullets 
you  have  ever  seen— White  Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  as  well  as  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  all  come  from  the  leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America.  Best  of  all — they  are  priced  lower 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  now  and  see  what  we  will  do  for  you. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box 
106,  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lb.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78;  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
60  lb  $9.00;  2-60s  $17.00,  Also  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb.  $7.80;  60s  F.O.B.  Plus  various  grades  for 
bakeries  and  industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  Clover  Honey;  Liquid,  creamed  or  chunk  comb. 
5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River 
Jet.,  Vt. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  grade,  all  sizes,  ideal 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Write  fpr  price  list.  M.  H.  Lyman, 
West  Glover,  Vt. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  Plants — Plant  late  October  or  November. 
Pick  crop  next  June.  Information  and  prices.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


IMPORTED  Bulbs — 12  large  mixed  Darwin  tulips 
packed  in  an  attractive  gift  box  $1.00  postpaid  East 
of  Mississippi,  25c  extra  West.  10  mixed  double  nose 
daffodils  for  $1.00.  Free  price  list.  Gent’s  Gardens, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  low  digging  time  prices,  mixed 
colors  26  varieties.  Blooming  size  $4.75  per  1,000, 
medium  $9.75  postpaid,  large  Size  $12.75  F.O.B.  II.  E. 
Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


HAY 


WIRE  Baled  Hay  for  sale.  E.  B.  Boulds,  Nicholville 
N.  Y.  Phone  42. 


HAY  WANTED — Any  quantity,  delivered  or  we  will 
haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fred  Messling,  Jutland, 
New  Jersey,  near  Clinton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  Photo  Cbristmas  Cards.  Send  negative  am. 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00  25  for  $2.00,  envelopes 
included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c,  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Sendee,  6211, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mall.  Roll  developed,  s 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100.  Elkins  Park,  Pa, 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone — -Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reiscb 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  6  Issue . 

. Closes  Oct.  22 

Nov.  20  Issue . 

Dec.  4  Issue . 

Dec.  18  Issue . 

WANTED 

TO  BUY 

SUCKLING  PIGS.  Will  pay  $5.00  up  each.  Call 
write:  Casaie  Bros.,  Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Phones  2-1091  -  2-7609. 


WANTED  To  Buy:  Pony  cart  in  good  condition.  Roy 
L.  Bell,  Jr.  McLean.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Best  second  cutting  alfalfa  —  trucked  to: 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Joseph  Pawlovvski. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft.  elec¬ 
tric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents  each 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns.  Telephone 
683121.  Closed  Sunday.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 


OBTAIN  ’’Miracles’’  from  Youj  Land!!  Bigger,  better 
flowers,  vegetables,  crops.  Unbelievable!  Easy!  Get  true 
story,  "An  Earthworm  Turned  His  Life.”  Send  dime. 
Earthmaster  System,  34F,  El  Monte.  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED 


LONGER-WEARING  Nylon  stockings,  socks,  panties, 
watches,  typewriters,  wholesale.  Agents  wanted.  Simmms, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  NOV.  1st — Married  man.  small  family  to  care 
for  our  flock  white  leghorns  market  egg  production. 
Wife  to  grade  and  pack.  Modern  conveniences,  farm 
edge  of  town  5,000.  Time  is  short — Please  give  com¬ 
plete  information  first  letter.  Lewis  Toan,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  t#  operate  one  man  dairy  farm 
in  Perry,  N.  Y.  State  salary  expected  and  write  fully 
aboilt  yourself  and  experience.  Burlingame  Field  Pierce 
&  Browne,  Inc.,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  Catalog.  Just  Out!  Mailed  Freel  Farms, 
homes,  auto  cts;  Businesses.  35  states,  coast-to-coast. 
Red  Cover.  Over  3,000  bargains  described.  World’s  Larg¬ 
est:  54  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MAGNIFICENT  valley  farm:  Approximately  325  acres, 
over  200  in  high  cultivation.  Fine  watered  pastures, 
stream.  Excellent  buildings,  fine  home,  tenant  bungalow. 
Everything  modern,  top  shape.  Ideally  located  on  hard 
road.  Will  sell  for  $40,000.00.  Shown  by  appointment 
only.  E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris,  New  York.  Telephone 
59-F21. 


FOR  SALE:  A  home  or  hunting  cantp.  Remodeled,  five 
large  rooms,  living  room  20’  by  20’,  basement,  furnace. 
Two  car  garage,  402  acres,  school  bus.  Between  Boon- 
ville  and  Old  Forge,  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
Write  to:  Trenison  Brinckerltoff,  R.D.  2,  Uvneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  100  acre  farm — £0  acres  timber,  mostly 
maple — balance  practically  all  tillable  for  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  Two  family  house,  modern  conveniences  & 
free  gas.  Large  barn,  25  cow  stables,  other  stalls.  New 
cement  milk  house,  two  story  chicken  house,  farm 
shed  &  shop.  On  mail — school — bus  &  milk  routes. 
Maple  products  important  source  of  income.  C.  M. 
Crandall,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


OUTSTANDING,  high  producing  Purebred  Holstein 
dairy  farm,  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  excellent  build¬ 
ings,  two  beautiful  homes.  'Write  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  Frank  Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors,  10S  Chestnut  Street, 
Oneonta,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers.  Vanes  Steepiejacls 
service  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pearl  St.,  Albany. 
New  York. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04:  8x12—  $7.68;  12x14— $13.44. 

Write  for  complete  list  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60tb 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan.  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farquatb  45  in.  cider  press  complete, 
cheap.  H.  R.  Gansy,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


HYDRAULIC  Tractor  Chain  Saws,  $175.00.  C.  Loomis, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  18  Louden  cow7  stanchions,  Jamesway  litter 
carrier.  Hay  fork  with  track,  McCormick  ensilage  cutter 
and  tube.  75  bags  ground  cork,  18x36x2  block  cork,  2 
refrigerator  doors  42”  &  48”  with  hardware.  Stone 
crusher  6”x21”,  Stone  crushei  I0”x30.”  Stone  screen 
42”x2S’.  Contact:  Arthur  J.  Harder,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  10  H.P.  O&S  tubeless  boiler,  com¬ 
plete  with  oil  burner  and  all  controls,  $300.00.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  pig  man  or  small  dairy.  One  426  Sal- 
brine  tank  with,  coils,  ready  to  install,  $75.00.  Town 
Line  Dairy  Farm,  West  Upton,  Mass.  Tel.  58-3. 

BUY  SURPLUS  Farm  Equipment  from  Government. 
List  $1.00.  Details  10c.  BuUetin  Box  213K,  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut 
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SAVE  75% 


WOMEN  S  INTEREST 


WOOLENS  By  The  Yard  only  $1.90  a  yard.  56  inches 
side.  Store  price  up  to  ,  $5. 00  a  yard.  Good  for  coats 
and  other  garments  and  rugs.  Colors  are  wine,  cocoa, 
green,  rust,  cinnamon,  American  Beauty,  gray,  tan. 
Special  price  for  black,  $1.40  a  yard.  Free  samples. 
Postage  is  extra.  Write  to:  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm 
&  Orange  Sts.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 

RUG  WOOLENS.  Hit  and  Miss,  a  mixture  of  different 
colors.  All  wool,  good  for  braiding  only,  no  samples,  50 
cents  lb.  Minimum  order  $3.00.  No  C.O.D..  add  postage 
too.  Everybody  who  has  had  these  love  them  and  ask 
for  more.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.. 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 

RUG  STRIPS  Hooking  and  Braiding,  all  wool,  pre- 
shrunk,  selvedges  that  are  perfect  for  hooking.  These 
are  from  the  cutting  rooms  and  are  fine  cloths,  not 
cheap  heavy  melton.  Send  for  free  samples.  You  only 
get  colors  wanted,  not  a  mixture  of  undesirable  fab¬ 
rics.  We  service  the  best  teachers.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Dark  colors,  75c 
a  pound,  light  colors,  $1.00  a  pound,  nudes  and  beiges, 
excellent  for  dyeing  and  backgrounds,  $1.25  a  pound. 
Postage  is  extra,  Connecticut  people  must  add  sales  tax. 
When  near  our  factory,  come  in  and  see  garments  made. 
We  have  a  salesroom  where  you  can  save  a  lot  of 
money.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  Elm  &  Orange  Sts.,  New 
Haven  10,  Conn. 

AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50%— Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09. 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings.  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AA.  425  Broad  Ave., 
Palisades  Park,  N.  i. 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 


SHOULDER  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  for  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Dis¬ 
count  to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield, 

Mass. 


WONDERFUL  Ribbon  Remnant  Bargain — Christmas  or 
Everyday — 350  feet — $1.00  postpaid — Ribbon  Shop,  West 
Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants,  also  pastels.  90-100  yards — 
each  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  Percale  Aprons  by  Betty  K.  Half  apron 
f.75.  Bib  aprons — small,  medium,  large  $1.25.  Postpaid. 
Money  hack  guarantee.  Betty  K.  Gifts,  49  Winding 
Lane,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


ORDERS  taken  for  hand-knit  woolen  mittens,  all  sizes 
and  colors.  One  Dollar  up.  Miss  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Westford,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20'x4S‘  with  windows.  Excellent 
chicken  coop,  barn,  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
Without  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
first  150  miles.  Nelson,  Croton.  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 


XO  TRESPASSING  signs,  for  posting  your  land.  Or/ 

cardboard.  10  for  $1.00,  25  for  $2.00.  Brown  Printing, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


XEW  Different  Xmas  Cards  each  with  miniature  Bible 
cr  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  $1.50  box.  J.  Bauer,  250  E. 
Si.  Erie,  Pa. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  Basket  Material.  Liberal  discount 
•o  Home  Bureau  group's.  Churches,  schools.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Round  basket  reed.  Bases  in  stock.  Seat 
leaving  instructions  and  catalogue  $.35.  Basketry  In¬ 
struction  Book  $.60.  Fogarty’s.  207  River  St.,  Troy, 
h'ew  York. 


T0U  MAIL  Scenic  Post  Cards  direct  from  Hollywood. 
Surprise  friends  with  make-believe  trip.  We  send  you 
three  cards  for  quarter.  You  complete  and  return  for 
hailing.  VaruterVeldie,  P.  O.  245,  Hawthorne,  Cal. 


i'OR  HOW  LONG  .  .  Does  the  Farmer  Feed  Them 
A  pamphlet  written  by  Archie  Wright.  Is  our 
sericulture  sound?  What  about  the  soil  and  its  fer- 
tility,  effect  on  health  of  people  and  animals,  on  our 
social  and  political  institutions,  past  experience  in  other 
countries?  Price  10c  a  copy.  Address:  Farmers  Union  of 
*hc  New  York  Milk  Shed,  112  Ford  Street.  Ogdensburg, 
*'«v  York. 


X0  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel 
4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  "DOC”  ROBERTS 

WE  ARE  still  growing  scrub  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  subject  to  all  sorts 
of  parasites  and  diseases,  our  fields 
are  still  subject  to  army  worms,  spittle 
bugs  and  blight,  our  orchards  produce 
or  they  don’t,  and  yet  we  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  rockets  to  the  moon. 

Just  how  far  have  we  really  come? 
Are  we  a  super-race  living  in'  a  new 
era?  We  are  still  subject  to  a  just 
God,  our  family  relationships  still  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Lot  and  his  wife, 
in  many  things  we  are  trying  to  catch 
up  to  lost  generations.  None  of  the 
basic  fundamental  rules  of  life  and  liv¬ 
ing  have  changed  from  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  or  those  before  them. 

Television,  rocket  planes,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  bombs  are  only  gadgets  in  any  of 
our  lives  and  their  true  value  is  only 
that.  They  are  not  bringing  in  a  new 
era  or  changing  any  of  the  values  of 
our  living,  i.e.  the  important  values  of 
life  which  a  dollar  won’t  now — and 
never  would — buy.  These  real  values 
comprise  a  long  list,  with  no  list  ex¬ 
actly  alike  for  any  two  people;  peace 
of  mind,  grace,  character,  etc.,  etc. 

With  this  sort  of  a  background  the 
so-called  little  things  of  life  that  are 
springing  up  every  hour  of  every  day 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  are  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  really  spell  the  destiny  of 
the  world  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  the 
life  of  each  of  us.  The  responsibility 
still  rests  upon  us  as  individuals,  just 
as  we  were  taught  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years  ago! 

With  3,000,000  fewer  farmers  than 
just  a  few  years  ago  the  importance  of 
what  those  left  are  doing,  and  how 
they  are  doing  it,  becomes  more  and 
more  important.  All  the  little  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
trifling  as  they  may  seem  at  times, 
basically  and  potentially  carry  more 
real  value  to  the  people  of  the  world 
than  all  the  power-controlled  gadgets 
ever  invented.  Land  and  its  use  is  still 
the  most  important  problem  facing 
civilization.  If  it  ever  fails,  every  other 
problem  would  drop  into  insignificance 
over  night. 

That  is  why  we  plug  so  hard  to  keep 
inequalities  and  injustices  out  of  mar¬ 
keting;  for  greater  production  from 
fewer  animals;  more  yield  per  acre; 
less  disease  in  animals  and  crops;  and 
better  food  at  less  cost  to  the  people, 
with  improved  living  conditions  for  all. 
Compare  that  program  with  the 
“bomb”  program  and  you  get  the  idea 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  You  also 
get  away  from  any  idea  that  you  or 
your  neighbors  are  just  little  farmers 
who  don’t  count,  anyway. 

Is  this  realistic  or  just  a  pretty 
dream  ?  That,  you  can  well  answer 
yourself  by  going  back  ten  years,  may¬ 
be  less.  The  things  that  you  are  doing 
yourself,  now  to  bring  these  very  pro¬ 
duction  changes  to  your  own  farm  and 
to  yourself,  that  you  did  not  do  ten 
years  ago,  are  proof  positive. 

To  be  sure,  you  and  I  can  name  in¬ 
equalities  and  hardships,  l3ut  basically 
you  are  a  far  better  provider  of  fopd 
for  all  people  than  you  were  ten  years 
ago.  That  can  only  bring  good,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  you  spell  it  and  eventually 
that  good  will  come  back  to  you.  This 
is  basic  and  fundamental  too. 

Our  problems  of  today  are  no  great¬ 
er  than  they  have  been,  for  all  peoples, 
only  different.  They  had  to  keep  “First 
Things  First”  and  so  do  we. 

—  a- a.  — 

Sows  should  not  be  put  back  on  full 
feed  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  farrowing,  advises  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AIVD  FEEDERS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

This  year  FOUR  BIG  SALES: 

PIKE,  N.  Y.  —  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26th  -  350  HEAD  CONSIGNED 

(Pike,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  -  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28th  -  225  HEAD  CONSIGNED 

(Altamont,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— Dave  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr.) 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  -  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd  -  175  HEAD  CONSIGNED 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds— Bob  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr.) 

PALMYRA,  N,  Y.  -  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5th  -  900  HEAD  CONSIGNED 

(Palmyra  fairgrounds — Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  EACH  SALE. 

Carefully  selected  last  spring's  calves.  All  calves  inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  Graded 
according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstra¬ 
tions  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day. 

Sale  Sponsored  by  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and  Feeders  Improvement 
Project. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS 


JOSEPH  COOK  TRANSIT  FARM 
DISPERSAL 

Thursday,  Oct.  28,  1954 

(12  Noon) 

Sale  at  the  farm  on  Rt.  20A,  3  miles  east 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  west  of  Perry 
Center. 

66  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  66 

(44  milking  cows,  3  herd  sires,  24  heifers  2 
yrs.  and  under) 

Featuring  three  top  herd  sires,  including  a  son  of 
(Ex-GM)  Dunloggin  Lochinvar  Prince,  and  a  son  of 
Dunloggin  Woodsman.  7  daughters  of  Butterfly  Mike 
Genodale  (V.G.),  and  8  daughters  of  Ormsby  Neptune 
Supreme  (V.G.). 

One  of  Western  New  York’s  best  farmer  breeder  herds. 
T.B.  accredited,  Calfhood  vaccinated,  Bangs  tested  30 
days.  10  yr.  herd  average  of  over  417  fat. 

Sale  in  tent.  Lunch  Available.  Catalogs  at  Ringside 

Harris  Wilcox,  Sale  Mgr.  and  Auctioneer 

Joseph  Cook,  Owner 

CAYUGA-SENECA-ONONDAGA 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 


Brown  Swiss 

18TH  ANNUAL 

EASTERN  BROWN  SWISS  BREEDERS 

Production  Sale 

COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1954 

55  BROWN  SWISS  55 

Selected  for  Production  and  Type 
Springing  Cows 
BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 
SELECTED  BULLS 

"Where  the  Best  Brown  Swiss  are  Bought" 


Friday,  October  22,  1954 

12:00  Noon 

At  Emerson  Park,  Auburn,  New  York 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Featuring  fresh  cows,  springers  and  bred 
heifers,  selected  from  the  top  herds  of  this 
great  Central  New  York  territory.  Many  from 
Certified  Herds;  T.B,  Accredited;  Calfhood  Vac¬ 
cinated;  Inoculated  for  Shipping  Fever;  Vet¬ 
erinary  inspected. 

Sale  in  heated  tent.  Lunch  available. 

W.  D.  LASHBROOK,  Chairman 
Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

6th  MONROE-LIVINGSTON 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 
Saturday,  October  30,  1954 

12:00  Noon 

At  the  Robert  G.  Wehle  Farm  on  Rt.  383,  mid¬ 
way  between  Scottsville  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Quality  in  Great  Quantity" 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

A  choice  consignment  of  high  record  fresh  cows, 
springers  and  bred  heifers,  selected  by  Maurice  E.  Mix 
from  the  Genesee  Valley  Country.  T.B.  Accredited: 
Calfhood  Vaccinated;  Many  from  Bangs  Certified  Herds: 
Inoculated  for  Shipping  Fever:  30  day  Blood  Test;  Ex¬ 
amined  by  Veterinary  prior  to  sale. 

Sale  in  heated  tent.  Lunch  Available. 

Ralph  Ash,  Henrietta,  N.  Y..  Peter  Sinclair,  LeRoy, 
N  Y.,  Sale  Chairmen. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX, _ BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ENGLAND  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS  BREEDERS  SALE 

50  BREEDING  FEMALES 
Both  Open  and  Bred 
60  FEEDER  STEER  CALVES 
&  SLAUGHTER  STEERS 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR  GROUNDS 
Northampton,  Mass. 

SAT.,  OCTOBER  30,  1954 

at  1:00  P.M. 

For  Catalogs  and  Information 

THOMAS  F.  REIDY 

Sec'y-,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


I  placed  a  small  advertisement  in  the 
Aug.  7th  and  Aug.  21st  issues  of  your 
.magazine.  I  have  had  106  letters  in 
answer  to  my  advertisement.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  your  subscribers  read  the 
advertising  section  and  it  seems  proof 
enough  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.— A.  E.  An¬ 
derson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Catalogue  to: 
George  B.  Farnom,  High  Meadow  Farm 
R.D.  1,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


AYRSHIRE  CALVES 

Best  Market  for  Surplus  Milk.  Buy  now 

and  watch  them  grow  into  the  most 
profitable  cattle  you  have  ever  owned. 

Ayrshires  bred  for  business. 
Cows  that  average  10,000  pounds  of 
4%  milk,  year  after  year,  under  prac¬ 
tical  farm  conditions 

Write  for  literature  or  list  of 
breeders  near  you. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


7th  WAYNE-ONTARIO 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 
Monday,  October  25,  1954 

12:00  Noon 

At  the  Palmyra  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.; 
On  Rt.  31,  23  miles  East  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Again  presenting  an  exceptional  group  of  high  record 
fresh  cows,  sprinqers  and  bred  heifers,  selected  by  Carl 
G.  Wooster:  Mostly  from  Bangs  Certified  Herds;  Calf¬ 
hood  Vaccinated:  T.B.  Accredited;  Blood  Tested  Inocu¬ 
lated  for  Shipping  Fever;  All  milkers  tested  by  compe¬ 
tent  Veterinarian. 

Sale  in  heated  tent.  Lunch  Available. 

Wm.  Ashford,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  George  Payne, 
Shortsville,  N,  Y.,  Co-Chairmen. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


FROZEN  PIPES  with 

mum 

CABLE  &  INSULATiOM 

Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect*, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 


GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  330  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


TRAPPERS! 


LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP  ALL  FURBEARERS^ 

Modem  Methods,  go arameed  on  land.  sno»,  and  B>j  *>6  pa$e  com 

birution  Trappers  Magazine  and  ca'alcg  Describes  fiill  line  of  i rappers 
supplies,  lella  how  m  trap,  ilm,  and  handle  furs  Goes  fuf  rsarkrt.  fa* MM 
wi>.  stones,  and  rxhet  information  that  will  enable  you  to  catrh  more  furs 
Written  eacluti'tly  for  trappers  Send  10  st»i»  for  you t  copy  of  thi»  big 
colored  fall  issue. 

S.  STANLEY  HAW8AKER  A  SONS 
Bear  Valliy  Troding  Fo»t,  Boa  350  ft-  Loudon.  Bonn* 


(648  )  36 


ft 

—  American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1954 


Mrs.  Constance  Hovey  making  driftwood 
arrangements  on  the  porch  of,  her  home 
in  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

— Photos:  R.  A.  Hovey 


OfrfrontuvUtty  Tfaltotitecl  f 


Hv  INEZ  GEOROE  GRIDEEY 


HERE  is  something  about 
free  enterprise  that  makes 
good  ideas  sprout  and  flour¬ 
ish  along  any  roadside  in 

our  land.  Right  here  in 

Grahamsville,  N.  Y.,  two  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  Hazel  Klothe  and  Constance 

Hovey,  are  proving  that  any  American 

woman  with  a  basically  good  idea,  plus 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  has  unlimited 
opportunity,  no  matter  where  she  lives 
or  what  her  financial  resources  may  be. 

Hazel  Klothe  was  canning  peaches  in 
the  cheerful  white  and  yellow  kitchen 
of  her  high-ceilinged,  old-fashioned 
home  along  the  State  Road  when  I 
stopped  in  with  Linda  Anne  to  'see  her 
Nearly  New  Shop  recently.  Linda  Anne 
raced  off  with  young  Pete  Klothe  to 
play  with  his  new  white  kitten  while  I 
sat  and  visited.  Mrs.  Klothe  packed 
golden  halves  of  fragrant  fruit  in  the 
jars  as  she  told  me  how  she  had  started 
her  modest  business  with  no  capital, 
no  overhead,  and  without  leaving  her 
own  home. 

Mrs.  Klothe  had  never  seen  a  similar 
shop,  but  her  thrifty  soul  rebelled  at 
discarding  young  Pete’s  outgrown 
clothing  when  he  had  worn  it  such  a 
short  time.  She  phoned  several  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  had  children  and 
asked  them  to  bring  in  their  “nearly 
new”  outgrown  clothing  for  her  to  sell 
— and  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  in 
business  in  the  large  dining  room  of  her 
home.  She  couldn’t  stick  to  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  handling  just  children’s  wear. 
The  grown-ups  insisted  on  bringing 
along  nearly  new  garments  they  had 
dieted  out  of,  or  worn  once  or  twice 
and  left  hanging  in  the  closet  because 
hubby  didn’t  approve  of  color  or  style. 

The  Nearly  New  Shop  isn’t  an  ex¬ 
change.  Mrs.  Klothe  sells,  for  a  20% 
commission,  anything  that  is  clean,  at¬ 
tractive  and  wearable.  Everything  in 
the  shop  is  beautifully  fresh  and  order¬ 
ly.  Each  garment  is  tagged  with  the 
number  of  the  seller  and  the  price 
plainly  marked.  I  priced  women’s  coats 
from  $3.00  to  $12.00,  and  children’s 
coats  and  snow  suits  from  $1.50  to 
$4.00.  There  were  men’s  freshly  laun¬ 


dered  white  shirts  in  a  pile  at  95c  each. 
Children’s  boots  were  $1.00  to  $1.25. 

A  recent  addition  is  a  bulletin  board 
which  lists  customers’  wants.  This 
helps  to  bring  in  business. 

A  shut-in  could  run  the  business. 
Mrs.  Klothe  herself  started  at  a  low 
ebb  in  the  family  fortunes  when  her 
husband’s  illness  kept  them  both  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house.  Her  profits  are  mod¬ 
est.  She  has  made  from  $5.00  to  $18.00 
a  week,  but  business  is  increasing. 


Last  week,  things  grew  to  the  point 
where  her  shop  overflowed  into  larger 
quarters  over  her  husband’s  garage. 

I  noticed  that  one  local  woman  had 
brought  in  handmade  tea  aprons  which 
sold  well  at  $1.50  each,  and  another 
woman  was  displaying  small  round 
braided  rugs  which  were  moderately 
priced.  Some  women  mail  in  their 
clothing  to  be  priced  and  put  on  sale 
in  the  Nearly  New  Shop.  Mrs.  Klothe 
rejects  any  article  that  is  not  clean, 


or  is  in  poor  condition,  or  is  too  old- 
fashioned  to  be  salable.  There  is  no 
second-hand  or  rummage  atmosphere 
about  the  place.  If  articles  fail  to  sell 
after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  they 
are  returned  or  given  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  whichever  the  owner  wishes. 

I  watched  the  birth  of  the  other 
home  enterprise  just  recently.  Con¬ 
stance  Hovey  started  with  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  hobby  of  collecting  driftwood,  and 
is  now  turning  it  into  a  business.  Some 
of  Mrs.  Hovey’s  own  charm  seems  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  drift¬ 
wood  pieces  she  arranges  for  mantels 
and  coffee  tables.  Pieces  of  driftwood 
which  have  been  sculptured  by  wind 
and  water  into  interesting  and  grace¬ 
ful  shapes  are  combined  with  tiny  cer- 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


LOOK  FOR  CHINA,  CARNIVAL  WARE,  CUP  AND  SAUCER, 
OR  ALUMINUM  WARE  INSIDE  MOTHER'S  PREMIUM  OATS 


APPLE  CRISP 
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PEEK-A-BOO 
OATMEAL  COOKIES 
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JUICY  MEAT  LOAF 
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V2  cup  brown  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon 
cinnamon 

Vb  cup  melted  butter 
or  margarine 


4  cups  sliced  cooking  apples 
(4  to  6  medium  sized)* 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Vs  cup  sifted  enriched  flour 
1  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

Place  apples  in  greased  shallow  baking  dish.  Sprin¬ 
kle  with  lemon  juice. 

Combine  dry  ingredients;  add  melted  butter,  mix¬ 
ing  until  crumbly.  Sprinkle  crumb  mixture  on  top 
of  apples. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  30  minutes  or 
until  apples  are  tender.  Serve  warm  or  cold  with 
top  milk  or  cream.  Makes  6  servings. 

*If  apples  are  very  tart,  sweeten  slightly. 


2V2  cups  sifted 
enriched  flour 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  brown  sugar 


V2  cup  water 
2V2  cups  Mother's  Oats 

(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

V2  cup  jelly  or  jam 


1  cup  shortening,  soft 

Sift  together  flour,  soda  and  salt  into  bowl.  Add 
sugar,  shortening  and  water.  Beat  until  smooth, 
about  2  minutes.  Fold  in  oats. 

Sprinkle  a  breadboard  generously  with  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar.  Roll  dough  very  thin.  Cut  with  cooky 
cutter.  Cut  a  design  in  half  the  cookies.  Place  plain 
cookies  on  lightly  greased  cooky  sheet.  Top  with 
Vs  teaspoon  jelly  and  cover  with  a  designed  cooky, 
’lightly  pressing  edges  together. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  10  to  12  minutes. 
Makes  3Vb  dozen  cookies. 
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V4  cup  chopped  onion 
2  teaspoons  salt 
V<*  teaspoon  pepper 
1  cup  tomato  juice 


IV2  pounds  ground  beef 
3A  cup  Mother's  Oats 

(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

2  eggs,  beaten 

Combine  all  ingredients  thoroughly  and  pack  firmly 
into  a  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
1  hour.  Let  stand  5  minutes  before  slicing.  Makes 
8  servings. 

Variations: 

Hamburgers:  Omit  beaten  eggs.  Shape  combined 
ingredients  into  eight  hamburgers;  chill.  Pan-fry  in 
hot  fat  and  serve  on  buns. 

Meal  Balls:  Omit  beaten  eggs.  Shape  combined  in¬ 
gredients  into  16  meat  balls;  roll  in  flour  and  brown 
in  hot  fat.  Add  tomato  sauce  and  simmer  20  to  25 
minutes. 
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In  dozens  of  recipes,  too- Mother’s  Oats 
adds  an  especially  good  taste.  It  makes  dessert 
toppings  so  crunchy.  Meat  dishes  so  juicy. 

Gives  cookies  and  breads  a  rich  nutty  flavor. 

Clip  out  and  try  the  recipes  shown 
here.  You’ll  find  more  inside  your  package  of 
Mother’s  Oats  — plus  free  Weight-Control  Menus. 
Discover  what  a  lot  of  good  eating  and 
nourishment  high-protein  Mother’s  Oats  gives 
you  at  breakfast  and  in  delicious  recipes. 


4  delicious  food  treats 


all  from  your  package 
of  Mother’s  Oats 


At  breakfast  —  the  wonderful  taste  of 

good  hot  oatmeal  is  always  a  treat.  What  other 
cereal  — hot  or  cold  — tastes  as  downright  delicious 
as  Mother’s  Oats?  Or  gives  you  so  much  protein 
nourishment?  And  it’s  quick  as  coffee  to  fix. 

Quick  Mother’s  Oats  cooks  in  only  2  minutes. 
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B  ij  MABEL  HEBEL 


nF  A  kind  fairy  could  grant 
your  wishes,  what  would  you 
wish  for  yourself  and  family, 
your  community,  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  world?  We  ask¬ 
ed  that  question  of  some  of  our  women 
readers  recently  in  an  opinion  poll  we 
made  for  this  Forum  issue  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST.  Before  you  read 
their  answers,  ask  yourself  the  same 
question  and  see  how  your  wishes 
check  with  theirs.  I  think  you’ll  find 
yourself  wishing  for  just  about  the 
same  things. 

As  you  might  expect,  practically 
every  one  of  the  women  we  quizzed 
wished  for  world  peace  and  harmony. 
They  said  it  in  various  ways:  lasting 
peace,  freedom  from  communism, 
evangelization  of  the  world,  no  wars 
and  freedom  from  government  controls, 
peace  and  unity;  the  ability  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  religion,  world  trade,  etc.;  less 
greed;  peace  and  a  good  living  stan¬ 
dard  for  all  people;  brotherhood  of  all 
men,  peace  and  Christian  living,  and 
one  woman  added  that  she  wished 
“all  would  believe  in  John  3:16.” 

For  our  country,  the  women  wished 
for  sound  government,  prosperity, 
brotherhood,  peace;  wise,  honest,  far- 
seeing  leaders;  goodwill  among  our 
citizens;  charity  to  all;  more  stable 
economy;  preservation  of  freedom; 
“inspiration  and  guidance  for  those  in 
power  to  keep  America  true  to  the 
ideals  on  which  it  was  founded”;  and 
freedom  from  fear  of  war. 

Peace,  peace,  peace — over  and  over 
again  they  wished  for  it.  but  they  had 
some  very  specific  wishes  too.  One 
woman  wished  that  automobiles  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  faster  than  45 
miles  an  hour;  another  wished  that  this 
country  “would  mind  its  own  busi¬ 
ness”;  another  that  it  would  “wake  up 
and  do  something  for  young  people,  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  them  to  fight.”  Still 
another  wish  was  that  we  “would  do 
away  with  liquor.” 

Closer  to  Home 

For  their  communities,  the  women 
said  they  would  like  to  see  better  co¬ 
operation  of  the  residents  and  better 
local  government  and  management,  but 
they  had  these  definite  suggestions  too: 

Better  school  facilities.  (One  Rhode 
Island  woman  who  has  several  child¬ 
ren  said  that  her  children  could  go  to 
school  only  half  days,  as  there  was 
such  a  local  shortage  of  schools  and 
teachers.) 

Several  new  industries  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  wish.  Some  said  they  would  like 
to  have  a  local  school  to  teach  trades. 

More  adults  working  with  young 
people,  and  good  recreational  facilities 
for  young  people,  were  often  men¬ 
tioned. 

Other  wishes  included: 

“More  real  old-time  living  with  our 
neighbors”;  less  unemployment;  a  tele¬ 
phone  line;  and  one  woman  wished  for 
an  electric  stove  for  her  Grange  Hall. 

Health  and  Happiness 

When  it  came  to  making  a  wish  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  the  most 
frequent  was  “good  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.”  A  New  York  State  woman  wish¬ 
ed  only  for  health,  and  added  “If  one 
has  that,  it  is  possible  to  work  and 
accomplish  the  other  things  we  desire.” 


But  there  were  many  other  wishes  too, 
including: 

Enough  income  to  live  comfortably. 

Work  opportunities. 

A  quieter  life. 

More  household  conveniences. 

Better  farm  prices. 

Money  enough  to  get  out  of  debt  and 
enjoy  life  a  little. 

Money  to  repair  the  house  and  re¬ 
place  furnishings. 

“Continued  family  cooperation  and 
love  as  now.” 

“That  we  might  be  helpful  to  those 
around  us.” 

“That  our  family  could  always  be 
together.” 

Lots  of  jobs  for  folks  over  65  years. 

That  each  would  accept  Jesus  Christ 
and  live  to  serve  Him. 

Savings  in  the  bank. 

A  more  secure  world. 

One  woman  decided  to  make  a  good 
job  of  wishing  and  said  she’d  like 
“health,  happiness,  and  about  $5,000 
and  a  trip  to  Florida  in  a  plane!” 

Many  Age  Groups 

Three-fourths  of  the  women  we  wrote 
to  (names  were  picked  at  random, 
however)  lived  on  farms,  and  in  every 
state  in  the  Northeast.  They  represent¬ 
ed  all  age  groups  —  some  elderly  wo¬ 
men,  some  young  mothers,  some 
middle-aged.  One  of  the  questions  we 
asked  them  was  whether  they  worked 
outside  their  home.  Two-fifths  said 
they  had  either  a  full  or  part-time  job 
in  addition  to  homemaking.  Most  of  the 
others  pointed  out  that  they  contribute 
to  the  family  income  in  other  ways — 
by  helping  with  the  farm  work,  by 
good  management  in  the  home,  etc. 

Those  earning  extra  money  listed 
these  jobs:  saleswoman,  registered 
nurse,  mill  work,  tax  collector,  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent,  secretary  and  office 
manager.  One  teaches  painting  at 
home,  another  sells  vegetables  during 
sumrper;  another  makes  and  sells  but¬ 
ter.  Some  run  tourist  homes,  take  in 
boarders,  or  care  for  children.  One 
makes  doll  clothes  for  sale;  another 
sells  hooked  rugs  and  needlework;  one 
woman  sells  “treasures  and  trifles”  at 
home  (antiques  and  gift  shop),  and 
sells  not  only  her  own  products  but  also 
on  a  commission  basis  for  others.  One 
farm  woman  cleans  and  wraps  chickens 
and  sells  them  in  their  farm  salesroom. 

Family  Problems 

The  next  question  we  asked  these 
women  was,  “Are  present-day  condi¬ 
tions  creating  special  problems  for 
your  family?”  Almost  all  of  them  men¬ 
tioned  the  high  cost  of  living  and  high 
taxes.  Several  said  it  was  hard  to  get 
hired  help  and  that  their  husbands 
therefore  had  to  work  beyond  their 
strength.  One  mentioned  the  draft:  “It 
leaves  our  boys  at  loose  ends  after 
high  school.”  The  difficulty  of  getting 
a  new  job  after  you  are  past  60  years 
was  one  family’s  problem.  A  dairy 
farmer’s  wife  said:  “Our  income  is 
down  because  of  lower  milk  prices  and 
high  feed  costs.”  Another  woman 'said: 
“The  high  cost  of  living  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  my  husband  to  hold  two 
jobs.” 

Many  deplored  the  effect  of  world 
conditions  on  their  family’s  peace  of 
mind,  but  one  woman  said,  “We  do  not 


worry  about  present-day  conditions. 
Our  family  has  been  trained  to  do  their 
best  and  place  their  trust  in  God.” 

They  Agreed  on  Three 

In  another  question  we  asked  the 
women  to  tell  us  what  they  thought 
was  the  most  serious  threat  today  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  We  listed  14 
problems,  including  everything  from 
the  threat  of  war  to  McCarthyism.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  women’s  an¬ 
swers  to  previous  questions  showed 
that  high  living  costs  and  the  threat 
of  war  were  two  things  that  were  very 
much  on  their  minds,  they  were  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  picking  out  three 
things  as  the  most  serious  problems 
today,  proving  once  again  that  home, 


CORNERSTONES 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

They  swung  the  axe  and  hummed  a  song. 
Singing  helped  the  work  along. 

They  hewed  out  logs  from  forests  wild 
To  make  a  home  for  wife  and  child. 

They  raised  a  frame  and  raised  it  strong. 
Swung  the  hammer,  sang  a  song, 

i 

Built  a  hearth,  a  stout  oak  door. 

Laid  a  sturdy  puncheon  floor; 

With  brawny  muscles  grown  from  toil 
They  cleared  the  land  and  tilled  the  soil. 

They  swung  the  scythe  and  hummed  a 
song; 

Thus  America  grew  strong. 


children,  and  church  are  foremost  in 
women’s  hearts  and  minds: 

Lack  of  faith  and  church  attendance. 

Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Effect  of  crime  comics  and  of  TV 
and  radio  crime  shows  on  children 
(also  TV  liquor  and  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising). 

“Threat  of  war”  was  rated  only  sixth 
in  importance;  “falling  farm  prices”, 
13th;  high  cost  of  living,  11th;  high 
taxes,  10th;  only  five  women  thought 
Senator  McCarthy  was  a  problem,  and 
one  woman  defended  him  staunchly. 

Women's  Most  Vital  Job 

There  was  one  other  question  we 
asked,  “What  can  women  do  to  help 
preserve  our  American  freedoms  and 
strengthen  our  country’s  morals?”  In 
answering  this  question,  the  women 
again  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
things.  “Better  homes”  was  their  most 
frequent  answer,  expressed  in  different 
ways.  Many  said  that  mothers  should 
not  work  outside  the  home  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

“Mothers  should  make  home  and 
family  their  most  important  job,”  said 
a  New  Hampshire  reader. 

“America  will  have  better  morals  and 
be  a  stronger  nation  iT  we  bring  up 
our  children  to  be  good,  God-fearing 
responsible  citizens,”  a  New  York  wo¬ 
man  said. 

A  Maine  woman  advised,  “Stay  away, 
from  liquor  parties  and  set  a  better 
example  for  our  children.” 

From  a  New  York  woman:  “The 
home,  church  and  school  mold  the 
youth  of  today.  We  should  all  be  more 
interested  and  improve  these  three 


places.  The  example  set  by  parents, 
teachers  and  others  in  authority  is 
most  important,  but  it  looks  as  if  our 
children  in  the  future  will  be  what 
Hollywood  (movies  and  TV)  wants 
them  to  be.” 

Dad's  Job,  Too 

A  Vermont  woman  said:  “I  believe 
fathers  shirk  their  duty  today.  The 
home  and  children  are  a  joint  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

Many  recommended  better  discipline 
of  children;  more  ‘supervision  of  what 
they  read  and  what  they  see  and  hear 
on  TV  and  radio  and  in  the  movies; 
teaching  children  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  acts;  worthwhile  activi¬ 
ties  for  children  and  “slower  cars.” 

“If  young  people  are  wisely  guided 
in  good  activities,”  said  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  woman,  “they  will  grow  up  to  be 
good  citizens.  There  are  no  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  —  only  delinquent  parents. 
Women  can  stay  home,  bring  up  their 
children  to  love  God  and  to  love  their 
fellowman,  to  be  good  neighbors,  kind 
and  helpful  in  time  of  need.” 

Crime  Shows 

A  specific  suggestion  in  regard  to 
TV  crime  shows  came  from  a  New  York 
woman.  She  said  if  we  have  to  have 
these  shows,  at  least  put  them  on  later 
in  the  evening  after  the  children  have 
gone  to  bed. 

There  was  plenty  of  comment  too  on 
public  issues.  Many  of  the  women  took 
a  swing  at  government  controls,  spend¬ 
ing,  and  handouts;  indifference  of  vot¬ 
ers,  reckless  and  drunken  driving; 
communism  menace,  poor  country 
roads  and  the  part  they  play  in  auto 
accidents.  One  woman  felt  that  press 
and  radio  were  repressing  the  real 
facts  about  Communism  in  this 
country. 

A  New  York  woman  said,  “We  are 
completely  fed  up  with  government 
controls  and  wish  all  governing  would 
be  left  to  local  units.”  She  also  thought 
that  women  could  campaign  against 
misuse  of  power  and  help  elect  good 
leaders.  In  regard  to  social  security, 
she  said:  “I  feel  most  people  who  have 
reached  65  are  fairly  well  off  and 
should  not  be  getting  it.  Many  of  them 
worked  just  long  enough  to  get  it,  and 
are  getting  much  more  than  they  ever 
paid  in.” 

They  Just  Sit 

Another  New  York  woman  was 
against  “welfare  handouts.”  Some  peo¬ 
ple,  she  said,  ‘,‘just'sit  and  let  the  gov¬ 
ernment  support  them.  It  will  get 
worse  if  continued.  I  think  younger 
boys  and  girls  should  be  brought  up  to 
work.  If  kept  busy,  they  will  not  have 
time  to  get  into  trouble.” 

We  wish  we  could  print  all  of  the 
answers  we  received,  but  we  think  that 
this  brief  report  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  women  of  America  are  think¬ 
ing  straight  and  hoping  to  keep  first 
things  first:  home,  children,  church, 
schools,  good  communities,  a  free  and 
stable  America,  and  world  peace.  It’s 
quite  a  big  order — even  for  a  fairy  to 
fill! 


A  New  York  State  Name  with  a  National  Reputation... 
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Famous  for  Fine  Foods 


Sixty-three  years  ago,  Beech-Nut  set  its 
policy:  Market  only  foods  of  the  highest 
quality  and  finest  flavor.  That  policy  has 


never  changed.  Today,  as  always,  you  can 
buy  any  product  that  bears  the  Beech-Nut 
seal  with  fullest  confidence. 
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FAVORITES 
WITH  BABIES 
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Beech -Nut 

CEREAL  FOOD 
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Beech-Nut 

CORN  CEREAL 
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STRAINED  and  JUNIOR  FOODS 

Farmers  who  grow  produce  for  Beech-Nut  know  the  high  standard 
of  quality  set  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  go  into  Beech-NuVBaby 
Foods.  Mothers  know  that  Beech-Nut’s  fresh  natural  flavors  make 
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BEECH-NUT  BABY  CEREALS 

Four  kinds  of  cereal,  developed  by  nutrition  experts,  recommended 
by  leading  baby  specialists  for  Baby’s  first  solid  food.  Pre-cooked- 
just  add  milk  or  formula.  So  smooth  and  taste-tempting!  Now  in 
4-ounce  packages  with  convenient  pouring  spouts. 
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COFFEE  AT  ITS  FINEST 
-BEECH-NUT 

Here’s  real  coffee  lovers’  coffee!  Beech-Nut  is  a  masterly  blend  of 
choice  coffees  from  the  world’s  finest  growing  areas.  If  you  insist 
upon  a  really  good  cup  of  coffee  you’ll  be  delighted  with  Beech-Nut. 
Vacuum-packed  in  cans— Regular,  Drip,  Extra  Fine  grinds.  Also 
New  Beech-Nut  Instant  Coffee— 100%  pure  coffee. 
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BEECH-NUT  PEANUT  BUTTER 

Enjoy  the  rich,  fresh-roasted  goodness  of  custom-ground  peanut 
butter— a  little  bit  crunchy,  indescribably  delicious!  Smooth-spread¬ 
ing  and  non-separating,  too!  Children,  grownups... everybody  loves 
Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter! 


PANY  •  CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  YOU  BAKE 
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USE  THE  BEST  BAKING  POWDER 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Dans 

DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING  POWDER 


Baking  with  Davis  “double 
action”  means  super-lightness 
.  .  fine  texture.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted!  Send  for  easy  baking  ' 
QUICK-MIX  Charts.  R.  B. 
Davis  Company,  Dept.  AA- 
29,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


OUTDOOR  SCENE 
'  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
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Exclusive  Nature  Designs 
Lifelike  Appearance 
Natural  Colon 
Very  Choice  Assortment 
Exceptional  Quality 
Popular  Size 


Big  direct 
mail  offer. 
14  Beautiful 
25-cent  cards 
only  $1.00 


Eoch  cover  carries  a  worm  and  homelike 
natural  holiday  scene.  Choice  of  a  wide 
variety  of  bird,  onimol,  landscape  cards  to 
delight  every  one  of  your  friends.  All  with 
deep  snow,  evergreen,  ond  mountain  settings 
worked  into  beautiful  Christmas  cords  by  the 
best  nature  artists. 

Reproductions  look  like  real  hand-pointed 
cards.  They  ore  pleosing  ond  a  brond  new 
creofion  Not  the  type  you  have  been  used  to 
buying  We  hove  no  agents  You  sove  tig 
commissions  We  ore  designers,  creators,  and 
publishers  of  fine  Nature  Christmas  Cords. 
You  must  be  more  than  pleased  or  we  refund 
your  money  Reference  your  bunk  or  Dun  & 
Bradstreet 

Box  of  14  only  $1  00,  6  boxes  $5  00,  TO 
boxes  $7  50.  All  with  high  quality  moiling 
envelopes  ond  PREPAID.  Your  imprint  on  one 
or  oil  ten  boxes  only  $1  00  extra  When  you 
give,  give  Hawboker's  Noture  Scene  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards.  Prompt  12-hour  moiling  service. 
Send  today,  direct  to  — 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 
Box  350,  Ft.  Loudon,  Po. 


S5TANLEY  HAULBAKER'SOMS 
BOX  ES3  —  FORT  LOUDON,  PA. 


ONE-ACT  PEATS! 

HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Enclose  35c  for  each  play  wanted.  Send  coins, 
money  order  or  check.  No  stamps,  please.  Add 
3  cents  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes  - 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Dept.  65 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big:,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  grifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neigrhbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846  Chicago  42,  III. 


CLOTH 

Send  for  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  Fall's  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  all  wool,  and  blended  materials.  Newest 
patterns,  finest  quality,  smartest  creations. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  our  low  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  MILL.  Fabrics  for  the  entire 
family. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept.  A-10  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  hold  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watchfng. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


YUVc^V 


PATENTED 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 


7305.  Work  in  black  for  wrought- 
iron  effect,  or  in  gold  thread  for  brass. 
Crochet  over  bone  rings.  Hang  trivets 
on  wall  or  use  as  hot-plate  mats.  Di¬ 
rections  for  trivets,  7x5  oval  and  a 
6 -inch  square;  basket  5  inches  long. 
25  cents. 


828.  Just  IRON-ON  motifs  in  com¬ 
bination  of  red  and  green  to  decorate 
Christmas  gifts.  No  embroidery — wash¬ 
able!  Transfer  of  14  motifs;  eight  about 
3%  x  3%  inches;  four  from  iy2  x  1 V2 
to  2  x  414  inches;  two  114  x  7%  inches. 
25  cents. 


7312.  A  practical  cuddle  toy  has 
washable  slip-covers.  It’s  a  zebra,  a 
pony,  or  a  donkey!  Make  of  gay  scraps. 
Pattern  pieces,  transfers,  directions 
for  “slip-cover”  toy,  25  cents. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING 
NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  an  addi¬ 
tional  TWENTY  CENTS  for  Needle- 
craft  Catalog. 


654.  Cute  coverlet  for  baby.  Use 
scraps  for  gay  little  farm  and  circus 
pets!  Embroidery  transfers,  applique 
pieces  for  Zoo  Parade  quilt,  32  x  44 
inches.  25  cents. 

7319.  Every  little  girl  loves  to  have 
a  “dancing”  partner!  Doll  is  44  inches 
tall.  Pattern  pieces,  transfers,  direc¬ 
tions  for  44-inch  doll.  Dress  chart  in¬ 
cluded.  25  cents. 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  RED.  GREEN 


/ 
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KITCHEN  TALK 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


FOOD  IDEAS:  Tired  of  plain  ham¬ 
burgers  ?  Try  these  Glorified  Meat 
Balls:  Mix  1  pound  ground  meat  with 
1  cup  stale  'bread  crumbs  softened  in 
14  cup  milk,  1  egg,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  1  tablespoon  each  of  chopped  pim- 
iento,  onion,  and  parsley.  Form  into 
balls,  wrap  each  ball  with  a  strip  of 
bacon  fastened  with  a  toothpick,  and 
broil  or  bake  at  moderate  temperature. 

Good  for  breakfast  or  supper:  French 
Toast  with  maple  sirup  or  orange  mar¬ 
malade  or  sirupy  strawberry  preserves 
and  some  of  the  Brown  ’n  Serve  saus¬ 
ages,  Make  enough  toast  quickly  for 
the  whole  family  by  broiling  both  sides 
after  dipping  each  slice  of  bread  in 
mixture  of  2  beaten  eggs,  V2  cup  milk, 
and  lA  cup  melted  shortening. 

Party  refreshments  for  the  young 
folks  (or  oldsters):  Delicious  milk 
drink  demonstrated  at  this  year’s  New 
York  State  Fair:  Cut  1  quart  hard 
brick  of  Neapolitan  ice  cream  (choco¬ 
late,  vanilla,  and  strawberry)  into 
small  cubes,  place  in  punch  bowl,  and 
add  3  quarts  cold  milk.  Tint  with  mara¬ 
schino  or  cherry  juice  and  serve  with 
some  good  cookies.  Delectable! 

Use  this  Fruit  Salad  for  dessert: 
Combine  any  fruits  available  (fresh  or 
canned)  and  fold  in  whipped  cream. 
Place  in  a  bowl  lined  with  crisp  lettuce. 

*  *  * 

BAKING  TIPS:  Be  sure  to  select  the 
right  size  pan  for  baking  cakes,  nut 
breads,  and  coffee  cakes.  Your  product 
can  be  ruined  by  a  too  small,  too  large, 
or  misshapen  pan. 

Use  glass,  enamel,  or  dark  pans  for 
nicely  browned  pastry. 


Use  shiny  cake  pans  for  cake  and 
nut  bread  for  a  tender,  light  brown 
crust.  If  you  use  glass,  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  350°  to  325°. 

Use  shiny  cookie  sheets  or  pans  for 
biscuits  and  cookies. 

Know  your  oven  temperatures:  Very 
slow,  250°  to  275°;  Slow,  300°  and 
325°;  Moderate,  350°  and  375°;  Hot, 
400°  and  425°;  Very  hot,  450°  and 
475°;  Extremely  hot,  500°  and  525°. 

*  *  * 

CHICKEN  CHATTER:  Don’t  soak 
chicken  in  ice  or  cold  water  if  you  want 
the  best  flavor.  The  real  flavor  is  in 
the  meat  and  not  the  skin  or  bones. 
Thaw  frozen  birds  out  of  water. 

Barbecue  Chicken  at  home:  Dip 
broiler  quarters  or  halves  in  barbecue 
sauce  and  place  on  a  rack  in  a  roast¬ 
ing  pan.  Broil  4  to  5  inches  from  heat 
30  to  40  minutes,  or  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  40  to  60  minutes,  turning  pieces 
frequently  and  basting  with  sauce. 

If  you  can  chicken,  pressure-cooker¬ 
processing  is  the  safest.  Cut  poultry  in¬ 
to  pieces  easy  to  pack  into  hot,  clean 
jars.  Allow  y2  teaspoon  salt  per  pint  or 
1  teaspoon  per  quart  jar.  Preheat 
chicken  by  partly  covering  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  or  broth  (made  from  bony 
pieces)  and  simmer  covered  until  pink 
color  is  almost  gone  from  the  center 
(about  10  minutes).  Pack  quickly,  cov¬ 
er  with  boiling  water  or  broth,  woi’k 
out  air  bubbles  with  a  knife,  leave  1- 
inch  head  space,  wipe  off  sealing  edge, 
adjust  lids,  and  process -at  10  pounds 
pressure:  pints  for  65  minutes  and 

quarts  for  75  minutes.  If  you  do  use  the 
boiling  water  bath  for  processing,  pro¬ 
cess  for  31/2  hours. 


See  7t&( 


{{Tl  AR  beyond  our  expectations!”  is 
p  what  people  say  when  they 
*  travel  with  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  You  will  say  that,  too,  if  you 
go  to  the  West  Coast  with  us  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  From  that  date  until  the  end 
of  the  tour  on  March  21,  you  will  feel 
as  if  you  were  leading  an  enchanted 
life. 

Fun  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  on 
these  tours,  because  we  always  have 
such  a  nice  and  friendly  group  of 
People.  Meal  time  is  gay  (and  how  you 
will  enjoy  those  wonderful  meals!)  It’s 
so  easy  to  relax  on  our  tours,  for  you 
have  no  travel  worries  at  all — no  bag¬ 
gage  to  carry,  no  tickets  to  lose,  no  tips 
to  pay.  You  just  follow  our  tour  leader, 
Verne  BeDell,  and  go  from  one  fascin¬ 
ating  place  to  another. 

The  mighty  Rockies,  the  beautiful 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  whole  length  of 
sunny  California;  beautiful  Yosemite 
National  Park,  the  stupendous  Grand 
Canyon,  and  even  across  the  border 
into  Tijuana,  Mexico  —  these  are  just 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  trip. 

The  ‘‘all  expense”  ticket  covers  abso¬ 
lutely  everything  except  one  lunch 
(something  special!),  and  the  price  is 
Very  reasonable.  The  printed  itinerary 
ls  free  and  will  bring  you  complete  de¬ 
tails,  including  the  exact  cost  from 
Your  locality.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  it 
bY  writing  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
American  agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  urge  you  to  make 
your  reservations  for  this  trip  early  (a 
525  deposit  will  hold  your  reservation). 

The  deposit  and  all  other  payments  will 
be  refunded  if  you  find  later  that  you 
cannot  go. 


Multnomah  Falls,  one  of  the  many  daz- 
zlingly  beautiful  sights  our  party  will  see 
when  motoring  over  the  Columbia  River 
Highway  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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WHEN  COLDS  MAKE  HIM  CRY 


Your  Bzby 

gelief  m° 


DOES  MORE 
THAN  WORK 
ON  CHEST ! 


When  a  cold  makes  your  child 
miserable,  he  needs  a  medi¬ 
cation  that  does  more  than 
just  work  on  his  chest.  What 
he  must  also  have  is  relief  in 
the  cold- irritated  breathing 
passages. 

One  sure  way  to  get  that  is 
to  use  Vicks  Vapo- 
Rub.  It  acts  two 
ways  at  once: 

1.  VapoRub  relieves 
muscular  soreness  and 
tightness,  stimulates 
chest  surfaces. 


2.  At  the  same  time,  VapoRub’s 
special  medicated  vapors  also 
bring  relief  with  every  breath. 


You  can’t  see  these  vapors, 
but  your  child  can  feel  them 
.  .  .  feel  them  as  they  travel 


deep  into  the  nose,  throat  and 
large  bronchial  tubes.  The 
congestion  starts  breaking 
up.  Coughing  eases. 

Soon  he  enjoyswon- 
derful,  warming  re¬ 
lief  that  lasts  for 
hours. 

So  when  colds 
strike  anyone  in 
your  family,  insist 
best-known  home  remedy  to 
relieve  suffering  of  colds  — 
Vicks  VapoRub. 


Works  Great  In  Steam,  Too 

For  effective  relief  from 
croupy  coughs,  that  choked - 
up  feeling  . . .  use  Vicks  Vapo¬ 
Rub  in  vaporizer,  as  directed 
in  folder. 


Rub  on  Relief . . .  Breathe  in  Relief 


A  y\Qvj  way  -to  buy  yeast  ? 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 

in  New  " Thrifty  Three's" 


You’ll  save  money  every  time 
you  buy  the  new  “Thrifty 
Three’s.’’  And  you’ll  get  the 
speediest,  handiest  yeast 
you’ve  ever  used. 

Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  always  rises  fast — and 
it  keeps  for  months  on  your 
pantry  shelf.  When  you  bake 


at  home  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  — it’s  sure 
to  give  you  grand  results. 

Fleischmann’s  is  guaranteed 
fresher  and  faster  rising  or 
double  your  money  back.  It’s 
the  yeast  that  prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on,  now  in 
handy  new  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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has  TWO  heafmakers  working  together  on  ONE  fire 
to  heat  every  room  in  your  home ! 


HEATMAKER  No.l 


HEATING 

AREA 

than  ordinary 
heaters 


PLUS  HEATMAKER  No.  2  4 

The  powered -air,  inner  heat 
tubes.  Room  air  is  forced 
through  the  heart  of  the  hot¬ 
test  fire... and  poured  over 
your  floors. 


I 

v.  Wfm. 


QUICKLY  GETS  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  COLO  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


Siegler  is  not  a  space  heater  that 
wastes  heat  forcing  you  to  live  in  one 
or  two  rooms  with  cold  floors. 

Siegler  is  not  a  central  heating  plant 
with  expensive  installations! 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary 
method  of  WAR  A!  FLOOR 
HEATING  in  every  room! 

BUT  WITHOUT  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS! 

SIEGLER  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  WITH 
THE  FUEL  IT  SAVES. 


But  ORDINARY  HEATERS  cannot  and  do  not  give  you 
warm  floor  heating  in  every  room  because  they  waste 
heat  up  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceilings. 


HOT  CHIMNEY 


NO 

INNER 

HEAT 

TUBES 


with  its  own  collared  blouse.  Easy-to- 
make  double  duty  ensemble.  Sizes  6  to 
14.  Size  8:  Skirt,  2*4  yds.  35-in.  Jacket, 
%  yd.  35-in.  or  39-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds. 
35-in. 

2211.  So  pretty,  so  practical,  so  easy 
to  make!  Button-back  apron  is  gather¬ 
ed  at  neckline  for  easy-to-keep-on 
shoulders;  has  pouch  pockets  for  fem¬ 
ininity.  Small,  medium,  and  large  sizes. 
Medium:  2%  yds.  35-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for  our  new 
FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  which  illus¬ 
trates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive  pat¬ 
tern  designs.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York.  If  you  want 
patterns  by  first  class  mail,  add  5  cents 
for  each  pattern. 

—  A. A.  , — 

Prune  Sandwich  Cookies 

1  cup  shortening 
114  cups  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  soda 
14  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  flour 

114  cups  whole  wheat  flour 
214  cups  quick  cooking  oatmeal 
14  cup  water 

Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar.  Sift  together  the  soda,  salt  and 
white  flour.  Add  to  the  shortening  and 
sugar  mixture  and  blend.  Mix  together 
the  whole  wheat  flour  and  oatmeal. 
Add  alternately  with  the  water  to  the 
white  flour  mixture.  Roll  thin  on  a 
lightly  floured  board,  or  canvas,  and 
cut  in  circles.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of 
prune  paste  in  the  center  of  half  the 
cookie  circles,  and  top  with  a  plain 
circle.  Press  the  edges  together  with  a 
fork.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
375 e  F.  for  12  minutes.  Yield:  2  dozen 
cookies. 

Filling 

2  cups  prune  pulp 
14  cup  prune  juice 
14  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  OB 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Combine  all  ingredients  apd  cook  un¬ 
til  thick.  Cool. 


2218.  Change-abouts  to  cheer  about 
are  these  weskits  and  simple  four-gore 
flared  skirt.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16 : 
Skirt  and  button-shoulder  weskit,  2% 
yds.  54-in.  Weskit  with  collar,  1%  yds. 
54-in. 

2202.  A  smooth  basic  is  this  vestee- 
cut  dress.  Make  it  in  keyhole  neckline, 
high  neck  or  collared  versions.  Sleeve 
choice.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3% 
yds.  39-in.  or  2%  yds.  54-in. 

2221.  Suspender  skirt  and  jacket 


DRAFTY  COLD  FLOORS 


AND  LOOK -don't  let  BTU  Ratings  confuse  you! 

There  is  BTU  INPUT  . . .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT, 
but  what  keeps  your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT 
.  .  .  the  working  BTU’s  that  heat  your  home!  In 
BTU  USEPUT  Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM  ALL! 

A  50,000  BTU  Siegler  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT 
than  much  higher  rated  ordinary  heaters.  A  75,000 
BTU  Siegler  furnace-volume  heater  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  central  heating  plant. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Aik  your  doaltr  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION — for  full  information  write  SIEGLER— Contralia,  III. 


OIL  furnace  HEATER 


THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
INNER  HEAT  TUBES 


SINCE  1908  the  mane 
Queen  have  specializec 
— home  laundry  equ 
this  specialization  has 
the  farm  home  where 


ASHES  UP  TO  7  LOADS  PER  HOUR 

ie  famous  double-wall  Speed  Queen 
th  fast-washing  Bowl-Shaped  Tub 
d  Super-Duty  Wringer.  This  is 
ncrica’s  finest  wringer  washer  .  .  . 
avorite  in  over  2  Vz  million  homes! 
models  to  choose  from. 


.  .  .  where  economy  is  necessary.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  BUYING  a 
Speed  Queen  .  .  .  but  you’ll  save  money 
over  the  years  USING  a  Speed  Queen. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  to  the  Speed 
Queen  Corporation,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


AUTOMATIC  WASHER 

Uses  the  same  Bowl 
Tub  and  Agitator 
principle  as  the  fam¬ 
ous  wringer  Speed 
Queen.  Lowest  hot 
water  consumption. 
Overflow  rinse. 


AUTOMATIC  DR 

A  wonderful  companion 
Queen  washer  to  save  all 
ery  and  weather  problei 
ing  clothes  outdoors.  Ga: 


ONERS  •  DRYERS 


JUST  LIKE  A  FURNACE...  BUT  WITHOUT  ALL  THE 
COSTLY  DIRT  COLLECTING  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS 


AUTOMATIC 
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hat’s  Your  Hobby? 

*dette/i&  ftorn  Oust  1R.eaclen& 


home  bureau 
teaching 

WAS  a  Home  Bureau  member  for  30 

years  and  did  Home  Bureau  teaching 
for  29  of  those  years.  I  learned  a  lot 
myself,  including  how  to  refinish  fur¬ 
niture  and  to  put  rush  and  cane  seats 
in  chairs.  I  still  do  some  of  this  work 
for  others  and  enjoy  meeting  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  do  it  for.  I  also  make  paper  flow¬ 
ers  and  corsages.  My  biggest  year 
’round  hobby  since  the  loss  of  our  18- 
year-old  son  is  writing  letters  to  the 
sick  and  lonely. — Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Van 
Ameron ,  Byron-Holley  Road,  R.  D.  1, 
Holley,  N.  Y. 

MARIONETTES  AND 
DOUUS  OF  DIFFERENT 
LANDS  * 

NE  OF  my  hobbies  is  the  making  of 
marionettes  and  dolls.  My  two 
daughters  and  I  had  an  entei'taining 
summer  when  we  made  marionettes 
and  a  stage,  and  we  learned  a  play  to 
put  on  at  Hallowe’en  before  different 
clubs.  Two  neighbor  girls  helped  us 
make,  stuff,  and  dress  the  three  char¬ 
acters  needed,  and  the  four  of  them 
put  on  the  show.  Later  we  wrote  a  4-H 
play  which  we  presented,  using  the 
same  marionettes,  at  a  4-H  Achieve¬ 
ment  Night. 

Making  the  stage  turned  out  to  be  a 
family  project,  since  my  husband  made 
it  and  helped  us  with  the  small  scale 
furniture.  My  nephew,  who  draws  por¬ 
traits,  painted  the  faces  of  our  char¬ 
acters.  In  making  the  framework  to 
manipulate  the  marionettes  I  learned  a 
bit  of  carpentry  from  my  husband. 

The  audience  enjoyed  our  produc¬ 
tions,  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not 
have  gotten  nearly  as  much  fun  out  of 
seeing  the  play  as  we  had  preparing  it. 


“Lulu  Jane,  Amanda,  and  Sammy”  al¬ 
most  became  members  of  the  family, 
and  the  girls  have  been  asked  to  repeat 
the  play  many  times. 

This  year  we  are  making  dolls  of 
different  lands.  We  have  completed  an 
American  Indian  maiden,  a  Hindu  ma- 
harani,  and  a  Bavarian  fraulein.  Now 
we  are  working  on  a  Japanese  cherry 
blossom  lady,  and  a  Hawaiian  dancer. 
These  dolls  are  nice  to  recline  on  my 
daughters’  beds;  also  some  will  be 
Christmas  presents. 

I  have  a  rug  half-braided,  but  the 
most  fascinating  hobby,  to  me,  is  doll 
and  marionette  making.  In  the  process, 
we  have  read  many  library  books  on 
the  subject;  absorbed  details  like  put¬ 
ting  lead  weights  in  the  marionettes’ 
feet  to  make  them  walk  better;  and  ac¬ 
quired  dramatic  lore,  such  as  having 
each  character  move  in  some  way  when 
“speaking.”  —  Mrs.  Carey  H.  Howlett, 
Bridport,  Vermont. 

HOBBY  COUNSELOR 

INCE  the  Onondaga  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  gave  me  a  dollar  a 
year  contract  in  1937  to  act  as  guid¬ 
ance  counselor  for  the  out  of  school 
youth  here,  I  have  been  most  interested 
in  helping  this  group  to  develop  hob¬ 
bies.  Many  of  them  enjoy  collecting 
geological  specimens  and  learning 
about  their  origin. 

Some  of  them  collect  stamps.  Many 
try  to  imitate  antique  forging  of  tools. 
Recently  I  saw  some  beautifully  carved 
animals  and  figures,  including  Santa 
Claus  and  his  reindeers. 

Music  is  another  popular  hobby  with 
this  group.  Many  evenings  our  home 
has  been  opened  for  amateur  orches¬ 
tras.  We  always  wind  up  in  the  kitchen 
for  sandwiches  or  a  fudge-making  ses¬ 
sion. 


Trying  to  get  these  young  people  in¬ 
to  hobbies  that  give  permanent  satis¬ 
faction,  instead  of  things  that  give  mo¬ 
mentary  thrills  and  permanent  dissatis¬ 
faction,  gives  a  thrilling  feeling  of 
worthwhileness.  Please  watch  for  the 
young  people  who  seem  to  be  left  out 
of  everything  and  help  them  get  a  sat¬ 
isfying  hobby.  —  Mrs.  F.  E.  Berry, 
Maple  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  LaFayette, 
N,  Y. 

COLLECTS  FOR  OTHERS 

Y  HOBBY  is  collecting  things  for 
myself  and  others.  Among  the 
things  I  have  collected  are  stamps  for 
a  Veterans’  Hospital,  discarded  glasses 
for  a  clinic,  used  Christmas  cards  for 
a  club’s  project,  Currier  &  Ives  prints, 
poems  for  a  convalescent;  old-fashion¬ 
ed  clothes,  bedding,  books,  dishes,  etc. 
(loaned  to  a  Church  group  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  later  given  to  groups  that 
were  trying  to  raise  money) ;  also,  in¬ 
teresting  looking  stones  and  strange 
shapes  of  wood.  Though  ill,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  busy  in  mind  or  body. — Mrs.  J.  B., 
New  Jersey. 

- A. A.  — 

OPPORTUNITY 

UNLIMITED! 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

amic  figurines  to  make  arrangements 
which  are  artistic  and  very  appealing. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  woman  to  resist 
the  charm  of  a  tiny  bear  at  the  foot 
of  a  miniature  honey  tree,  or  to  go 
away  without  a  colorful  shadow  box 
in  which  a  lilliputian  woodpecker  is  at 
work  on  a  driftwood  limb. 

Graceful  pieces  of  driftwood  are  com¬ 
bined  with  miniature  deer  and  fawns, 
tiny  red  foxes,  and  amusing  little  fig¬ 
urines  of  skunks.  Inexpensive  little  ar¬ 
rangements  for  children’s  collections 
feature  tiny  turtles  and  frogs  poised 
on  interesting  bits  of  driftwood. 

Mrs.  Hovey  has  no  retail  shop  at 
present.  She  is  interested  in  placing 
her  driftwood  pieces  in  florist  and  gift 
shops,  and  her  Driftwood  Booth  at  our 
Little  World’s  Fair  on  September  1  at¬ 
tracted  a  lot  of  attention.  Her  arrange- 


OCTOBER  SUMMER 

By  Mildred  Goff 

October  summer  is  as  brief 

And  fragile  as  a  falling  leaf. 

\  • 

Today  the  sky  is  blue  as  June's, 

The  birds  are  singing  summer  tunes. 
A  red  rose  blossoms  tardily 
To  entertain  a  drowsy  bee. 

Almost  this  weather  might  deceive 
And  hypnotize  us  to  believe 
It  can  endure;  but,  by  the  dawn. 
This  little  summer  will  be  gone. 


ments  were  priced  from  35c  to  $7.50. 
Most  of  her  customers  were  city  women 
and  tourists  who  were  looking  for  in¬ 
teresting  mementoes  to  carry  back 
home.  Occasionally  a  local  woman  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  charm  of  the  driftwood 
pieces,  although  driftwood  is  free  for 
the  taking  along  the  streams  and  shore 
lines  of  this  section. 

A  slender,  attractive  woman,  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Hovey 
told  me  of  her  plans  for  the  future.  She 
had  been  experimenting  with  a  dinner 
table  arrangement  of  driftwood,  pine 
branches  and  acorns,  and  was  trying 
out  the  use  of  straw  flowers  and  ever¬ 
lasting  to  make  a  winter  arrangement. 

I  came  away  thinking  that  here  was 
an  idea  with  tremendous  possibilities 
quite  capable  of  putting  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  to  work  securing  the  needed 
materials.  And  one  community  that  I 
have  heard  of,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  made 
a  major  fund-raising  project  out  of  the 
“nearly  new”  idea.  A  Service  League 
there,  operated  entirely  by  volunteers, 
maintains  a  shop  which  raises  several 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  help  sup¬ 
port  a  local  mental  health  clinic. 


Their  APPLE  Products  Are  Popular 


QWO  YEARS  ago,  Leila  and 
Max  Gordon,  owners  and  op¬ 
erators  of  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Apple  Mills  at  Rhinebeck, 
New  York,  brought  out  a  delicious  ap¬ 
ple  syrup  called  Apple-Flo  which 
caught  on  at  once.  Last  year,  they 
originated  another  apple  by-product — 
Apple  Candy,  a  delectable  confection 
of  jelly-like  texture  with  all  the  sharp 
sweetness  of  a  crisp  juicy  apple. 

To  go  back  a  little,  the  Gordons 
purchased  in  1944  the  Dutchess  County 
Apple  Mills,  an  old  Revolutionary  land¬ 
mark  that  had  been  in  continuous  op¬ 
eration  as  an  apple  mill  for  70  years 
previous  to  that  time.  As  the  sweet 
cider  and  apple  juice  season  (“our 
bread-and-butter  business,”  say  the 
Gordons)  is  comparatively  shoi’t,  the 
Gordons  began  to  study  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  another  line  for  the  slack 
months,  though  of  course  cider  vine¬ 
gar  sells  the  year  ’round. 

Apple-Flo  was  the  first  result  of 
their  experiments.  Everybody  who 
sampled  this  delicious  apple  syrup  was 
enthusiastic  about  it,  so  the  Gordons 
contacted  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Research  Laboratories  at 
Philadelphia.  The  sample  of  Apple-Flo 
so  impressed  the  personnel  there  that 
a  representative  went  to  see  the  Gor¬ 
dons  and  complimented  them  on  their 
fine  product.  It  was  he  who  encouraged 
the  making  of  Apple  Candy,  Leila  Gor¬ 
don  told  me. 

She  also  told  me  that  a  number  of 
the  apple  growers  in  Dutchess  County 
decided  to  promote  apple  products 
each  year  at  the  Rhinebeck  Fair.  The 


first  year  it  was  Apple  Juice;  the  next, 
Apple-Flo,  with  Apple  Candy  follow¬ 
ing  later. 

The  Gordons  do  not  grow  any  apples 
themselves  but  purchase  direct  from 
orchards  in  the  region  and  later  from 
storage.  Apple-Flo,  in  12-ounce  bottles, 
is  sold  at  many  roadside  stands  in  New 
York  State;  also,  at  Macy’s  New  York 
store  and  other  large  stores,  as  well 
as  at  some  restaurants  in  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 


Hyde  Park  Gift  Shop  outside  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Library.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Gordons  do  a  considerable 
mail-order  business — much  of  it  with 
people  who  first  bought  the  syrup  at 
roadside  stands. 

Apple-Flo  In  llie  Kitchen 

Mrs.  Gordon  uses  Apple-Flo  in  her 
own  kitchen  in  many  ways — glazing  a 
ham,  glazing  sweet  potatoes,  adding  it 
to  baked  apples  to  intensify  the  apple 


kr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Gordon 
f  Rhinebeck,  New  York, 
.D.  9,  originators  of  two 
elicious  apple  products, 
pple-Flo  and  Apple 
andy. 


By  ETHEL  M.  EATON 


flavor.  Apple-Flo  makes  a  delicious 
ice  cream  topping,  too.  I  like  it  for 
sweetening  grapefruit  and  on  waffles 
and  pancakes,  and  children  enjoy  it  on 
their  cereal.  Mrs.  Gordon  gave  me  an¬ 
other  tip — one  which  I  intend  to  try  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

“If  you  enjoy  good  apple  pie,  as  most 
New  Englanders  do,”  she  said,  “use 
apple  juice  instead  of  water  in  the 
crust  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Apple-Flo 
on  the  apples.” 

The  delectable  Apple  Candy  is  most 
attractively  packaged  in  pounds  and 
half  pounds;  and  the  boxes  make  me 
think  of  an  apple  orchard  on  a  clear, 
sunny  day  in  October.  A  real  sky-blue 
in  color,  they  carry  an  upper-corner 
decoration  of  apples,  one  red  and  one 
yellow,  with  their  leaves.  A  stunning 
red  band  diagonally  across  the  box 
carries  the  words,  “M.  &  L.  Gordon’s 
Apple  Candy”  in  golden-brown  letters. 
This  product  should  sell  itself,  it  would 
seem  to  me!  The  price  is  $1.35  per 
pound;  75c  a  half  pound. 

The  Apple-Flo  sells  for  35  cents  for 
a  12-ounce  bottle  in  shops.  The  mail 
order  price  is  higher  because  of  pack¬ 
aging  and  mailing  costs.  A  minimum 
order  of  two  bottles  is  required,  and 
sells  for  $1.10,  or  $2.00  for  4  bottles. 

The  Gordons  have  learned,  they  told 
me,  that  they  can  do  more  with  the 
merchandising  of  their  by-products 
themselves  than  they  can  through  a 
broker  or  salesmen.  However,  as  their 
business  continues  to  expand  and  other 
lines  of  products  absorb  more  of  their 
time,  they  may  eventually  have  to  em¬ 
ploy  salesmen. 
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Walking  the 


BROAD  HIGHWAY 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVII 


I  NE  OF  the  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  that  has  to  be  made  by 
every  young  couple  is  how  fi¬ 
nances  are  to  be  handled.  May¬ 
be  our  experience  will  be  helpful,  for 
I  am  sure  that  disagreement  over 
money  matters  has  led  to  more  marital 
quarrels  and  hard  feelings  than  any 
other  one  subject. 

Belle  and  I  have  always  regarded 
each  other  as  full  partners  in  money 
matters  as  in  other  ways.  Like  most 
good  women,  she  has  been  better  at 
saving  than  I  have.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  not  money-minded.  Money  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  housing, 
and  for  the  education  of  children.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  to  save  some  so  that 
you  will  not  be  dependent  on  someone 
else  in  old  age.  But  you  can’t  take  it 
with  you,  and  I’ve  seen  too  many  fam¬ 
ily  rows  over  estates  to  be  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  leaving  one  even  if  I  could. 
When  Belle  and  I  were  married  we 
agreed  that,  if  possible,  we  would  give 
the  children  a  good  education.  Beyond 
that,  it  would  be  up  to  them. 

When  the  question  of  buying  a  home 
or  something  for  the  house  came  up, 
Belle  and  I  took  time  to  talk  it  over. 
The  decision  was  always  a  joint  one. 
Always  she  has  had  her  share  of  the 
money  to  handle  as  she  thought  best, 
and  I  have  had  mine.  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  disgraceful,  belittling  experi¬ 
ence  when  either  partner  has  money 
doled  out  by  the  other  for  personal 
needs.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  will  make 
trouble  faster. 

Long  Island  is  famous  for  the  inten¬ 
sive  production  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  poultry.  Hundreds  of 
acres  of  potato  fields  came  almost  up 
to  our  back  door,  in  Mineola.  What  a 
sight  it  was  for  anyone  interested  in 
farming  to  see  those  large  fields  cov¬ 
ered  with  potato  vines.  Although  I  had 
grown  potatoes  all  my  life  I  had  never 
seen  any  like  these.  How  those  Long 
Island  potato  fields  yielded!  Even  at 
that  time,  30  years  ago,  a  yield  of  500 
to  600  bushels  per  acre  was  common. 

Years  later  I  stood  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of 
Springfield  in  the  potato  fields  of  Ar¬ 
oostook  County,  Maine,  where  for  al¬ 
most  as  far  as  one  could  see  were 
hundreds  of  acres  of  potatoes  in  blos¬ 
som,  the  green  tops  covering  the 
ground  and  contrasting  with  the  color¬ 
ful  fields  of  crimson  clover  that  ad¬ 
joined  them.  This  clover  was  later 
plowed  under  to  furnish  humus  in  the 
crop  rotation. 

Still  later  I  saw  great  potato  fields 
in  Steuben  County  and  on  the  hilltops 
of  old  Tioga  County,  where  I  was  rais¬ 
ed.  I  am  still  impressed  with  those 
yields  of  500  to  600  bushels  to  the 
acre  that  I  first  saw  on  Long  Island, 
because  when  I  was  young  150  bushels 
per  acre  was  an  excellent  yield.  Better 
seed,  better  insect  and  disease  control, 
and  especially  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizer,  have  made  the  difference.  It 
would  make  my  father  turn  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  could  know  that  potato 
growers  now  use  a  ton  or  more  to  the 
acre  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  We 
thought  we  were  extravagant  when  we 
used  300  lbs.  to  the  acre! 

But  in  1920  as  now,  more  than  thirty 
years  later,  the  potato  growers  faced 
marketing  problems.  They  could  grow 
tremendous  yields  of  potatoes,  yes,  but 
selling  the  crop  was  something  else 
again.  It  still  is.  All  during  the  market¬ 
ing  Season  big  trucks  rolled  from  the 
Long  Island  farms  to  the  big  city  to 
stand  in  line  in  the  wholesale  markets, 


and  too  often  the  producers  had  to  take 
a  too  low  price  for  their  pi'oducts. 

The  absurdity  of  the  marketing  sit¬ 
uation  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  Belle  and  I,  as  consumers,  want¬ 
ed  to  buy  potatoes  we  went  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  store  in  Mineola,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  largest  potato-pro¬ 
ducing  sections  in  the  world,  and 
bought  potatoes  that  possibly  were 
produced  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  our 
house,  but  which  had  been  trucked  to 
the  distant  city,  handled  from  the 
wholesaler  to  the  retailer,  and  then 
trucked  back  to  Mineola.  It  is  a  fair 
observation  to  comment  that  while  in 
my  lifetime  there  have  come  tremen¬ 
dous  improvements  and  changes  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fibre,  there  has 
been  all  too  little  progress  made  in 
more  efficient  marketing. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  many 
times  across  the  years  in  American 
AGRICULTURIST:  If  10%  of  the  money 
that  has  been  wasted  in  various  kinds 
of  government  schemes  to  help  farmers 
had  been  spent  instead  on  research  and 
study  on  the  marketing  problems,  and 
the  results  of  that  research  put  into 
practice,  both  producer  and  consumer 
would  be  infinitely  better  off  today. 

It  isn’t  always  a  question,  either,  of 
the  too  large  profits  of  the  so-called 
middleman.  Just  as  many  of  them  fail 
in  business  as  others  do.  Rather  it  is  a 
problem  of  some  way,  somehow,  short¬ 
ening  the  distance  between  producer 
and  consumer  and  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  food  is  handled.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  who  complain  about  the  wide 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  gets 
and  what  the  consumer  pays  realize 
that  much  of  this  spread  is  accounted 
for  first  by  the  cost  of  union  labor  and 
second  by  the  demands  of  the  consumer 
for  more  and  more  service,  requiring 
more  and  more  labor  to  handle  and 
process  food.  For  example,  every  city 
has  its  health  department,  with  regula¬ 
tions  governing  all  the  handling  of 
food.  Many  of  these  regulations  are 
no  doubt  necessary,  but  they  cost 
money. 

Another  main  reason  for  the  high 
retail  price  of  food  is  the  demand  of 
the  consumer  for  elaborate  processing 
and  packaging.  The  average  housewife 
today  wants  her  meals  to  come  largely 
prepared,  in  cans  or  packages,  or  from 
the  deep  freeze.  All  this  is  very  nice 
indeed  and  may  be  necessary  with  so 
many  women  keeping  house  while 
working  at  outside  jobs.  But  it  all  adds 
to  the  spread  between  what  the  farmer 
gets  and  the  consumer  pays. 

* *  *  * 

Anyone  who  lived  on  Long  Island 
thirty  years  ago,  particularly  in  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  would  not  recognize  it 
now.  City  real  estate  has  taken  oven, 
crowding  the  agriculture  of  the  Island 
farther  and  farther  eastward,  and  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  the  land  too  high  in  price 
for  farming  purposes.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood,  however,  for  Long 
Island  stretches  eastward  for  150  miles 
beyond  New  York  City,  and  there  is 
enough  of  it  left  still  to  comprise  a 
large  and  extensive  farming  section. 

When  I  lived  on  the  Island,  and  later 
in  Westchester  County,  it  was  always 
interesting  to  me  to  notice  how  much 
difference  there  is  in  climate  between 
the  metropolitan  area  and  upstate  New 
York.  I  should  say  there  is  at  least 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  difference  on 
each  end  of  the  season.  When  I  grew 
potatoes  in  upstate  New  York  we  never 
planted  them  much  before  the  middle 
of  May.  If  we  did,  there  was  danger  of 
getting  them  nipped  with  a  frost.  So 
it  used  to  interest  me  to  see  the  Long 


Island  growers,  and  those  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  planting  potatoes  in  early  April. 
In  recent  years  when  I  have  been  brag¬ 
ging  about  growing  early  peas  or  oth¬ 
er  vegetables  on  our  farm  in  Tompkins 
County,  New  York,  where  I  now  live,  I 
get  properly  set  back  when  someone 
from  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey  re¬ 
minds  me  that  they  were  eating  the 
same  vegetables  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  I  had  them.  The  difference 
in  climate  is  due,  of  course,  not  only 
to  the  difference  in  latitude,  but  chiefly 
to  the  fact  of  the  nearby  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  milder  climate  makes  it  more 
fun  to  raise  flowers  on  the  Island  than 
it  is  upstate,  because  one  can  have 
them  so  late  into  the  fall.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  me  now  somewhat  of  a 
waste  of  effort  to  raise  flowers  and 
just  get  them  going  nicely  when  the 
frosts  come  along  and  ruin  them. 

But  the  climate  around  the  ocean 
has  its  drawbacks,  too.  Boy,  oh  boy, 
how  hot  and  sticky  it  can  get  down 
there!  The  temperature  is  not  much 
higher  than  it  is  upstate,  but  there  is 
so  much  humidity  that  one  feels  the 
heat  more.  For  the  same  reason,  one 
feels  the  cold  more  too.  It  is  damp  and 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

BOTH  old  and  young  readers 
write  to  tell  us  how  much 
they  like  the  stories  in  “Walking 
the  Broad  Highway.”  Older  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  these  experiences 
right  from  life  set  them  to  laugh¬ 
ing  and  remembering  their  own 
experiences.  Young  people  say 
that  they  like  to  read  the  stories 
as  a  guide  in  their  own  lives. 

For  example,  in  the  following 
instalment,  read  how  money 
quarrels  were  avoided  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  by  the  way  the  finances  were 
handled.  Long  Island  readers  will 
.be  interested  in  the  comments  on 
early  days  in  Nassau  County  and 
the  changes  in  the  agriculture 
there  in  the  last  thirty  years. 


chilly.  I  remember  how  hard  Belle 
worked  trying  to  keep  the  clothes  clos¬ 
ets  dry  and  free  from  mold. 

Another  thing  they  have  down  there, 
especially  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
Jersey,  that  I  am  certainly  glad  to  get 
away  from,  is  mosquitoes.  If  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  them  bigger 
than  crows  you  wouldn’t  believe  me, 
and  I  wouldn’t  blame  you.  But  that’s 
just  about  the  way  they  sounded  to  me 
in  the  night  after  I  had  gotten  to  bed 
and  heard  half  a  dozen  of  them  buzzing 
around.  I  hate  the  critters!  Belle  still 
reminds  me  of  how  funny  I  used  to 
look.  I’d  put  the  light  on  again,  get  a 
newspaper,  and,  standing  on  a  chair 
or  on  the  bed  in  my  long  nightgown, 
slap  at  mosquitoes  until  I  thought  I 
had  killed  them  all.  Then  I’d  try  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  only  to  find  that  I  had 
missed  one,  that  still  sounded  like  a 
buzz  saw.  Then  I’d  have  to  get  up 
again  and  repeat  the  job.  There  are 
mosquitoes  upstate  too,  of  course,  but 
they  are  innocent,  gentle  little  crea¬ 
tures  beside  the  Long  Island  or  New 
Jersey  species.  My  friend  Frank  Lacy 
says  that  some  of  them  will  even  climb 
up.  a  tree  and  back!  I  understand  more 
control  measures  are  being  used  now, 
and  I  hope  so,  for  there’s  enough  need 
of  them  —  controls,  I  mean,  not  mos¬ 
quitoes! 

*  *  * 

In  spite  of  the  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  editing  the 
Dairymen’s  League  News.  It  was  first 
published  as  a  monthly,  later  every 
other  week,  and  finally  during  the  last 
two  years  I  was  there  we  changed  it 
to  a  weekly  order  to  keep  the  League 
membership  up  to  date  on  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  in  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  business. 

As  I  have  indicated,  during  the  first 


year  or  two,  except  for  the  most  effi. 
cient  help  of  my  secretary,  Miss  Alnia 
Brown,  I  got  the  paper  out  alone-.  That 
meant  that  I  wrote  most  of  the  copy, 
edited  it,  secured  the  advertising,  and 
answered  the  large  number  of  letters. 
Each  time  we  went  to  press  I  traveled 
from  New  York  to  Waterville,  Oneida 
County,  and  later,  after  the  League 
moved  to  Utica,  from  there  to  Water¬ 
ville,  to  put  the  paper  together  with  the 
help  of  Orrin  Terry.  Orrin  had  the  con¬ 
tract  for  printing  the  News  for  years, 
and  he  was  one  of  God’s  great  gentle¬ 
men  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  walk  and  to  work. 

When  finally  the  strenuous  day  was 
over  and  the  paper  “put  to  bed,”  I  was 
invited  to  have  dinner  with  the  Terrys 
before  taking  the  sleeper  back.  We  had 
a  lot  of  fun.  When  the  radio  first  came 
in  it  became  a  great  fad  with  hundreds 
of  people  to  build  their  own  sets.  Orrin 
and  a  friend  amused  themselves  for  two 
or  three  years  with  homemade  radios. 
Both  men  were  mechanically  inclined, 
and  so  well  built  were  their  radios  that 
they  could  make  them  do  wonders  for 
those  early  days.  One  time  Orrin  was 
experimenting  in  one  room  with  a  just- 
completed  broadcasting  transmitter 
while  his  friend  was  on  the  receiving 
end  in  another  room.  Suddenly  the 
friend  rushed  into  the  room  where  Or¬ 
rin  was,  hopping  up  and  down  in  his 
excitement,  finally  managing  to  ex¬ 
claim  :  “My  gosh,  Orrin,  I  just  got  Aus¬ 
tralia!” 

It  wasn’t  until  long  afterwards  that 
Orrin  dared  inform  his  friend  that  he 
had  changed  his  voice  in  the  sending 
apparatus  to  make  it  sound  as  if  he 
were  broadcasting  from  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia! 

I  marvel  at  how  rapidly  these  new 
gadgets  which  we  now  take  so  much 
for  granted  have  come  along.  When  I 
was  in  my  teens  I  paid  ten  cents  to  go 
into  a  sideshow,  where  I  was  given  a 
couple  of  tubes  attached  to  a  peculiar¬ 
looking  gadget  to  put  into  my  ears.  If 
I  listened  very  intently — and  used  some 
imagination  —  I  could  hear  a  distant 
scratching  noise  that  sounded  a  little 
like  music.  That  wasn’t  the  first  radio; 
it  was  the  first  phonograph! 

Years  later,  when  I  was  teaching  at 
Interlaken,  I  recall  how  proud  I  was 
to  carry  home  the  first  phonograph  we 
ever  owned.  It  was  much  later,  along 
about  1920  or  1921  that  I  first  heard  a 
radio,  and  I  remember  writing  an  edi¬ 
torial  about  how  I  hoped  that  this 
means  of  communication  would  bring 
neighborhoods  in  our  country  and  even 
the  countries  of  the  world  closer  to¬ 
gether  in  understanding.  Sadly  I  have 
to  conclude  that  even  though  the  radio 
and  now  television  bring  the  whole 
world  into  our  living  rooms,  the  peoples 
of  the  world  don’t  seem  to  be  any 
closer  together  than  they  were  before 
the  days  of  those  marvelous  modern 
gadgets. 

There  was  always  a  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  when  Orrin  and  I  got  each  issue 
of  the  Neivs  together  and  on  the  press, 
and  the  presses  started  to  roll.  I  have 
never  gotten  over  being  fascinated  by  a 
printing  press  and  what  it  has  accom¬ 
plished.  Of  course  some  of  the  results 
have  not  been  so  good,  but  on  the  whole 
not  even  the  schools  have  done  more  to 
educate  the  great  masses  of  the  public 
than  has  the  printed ’word.  Without  it, 
the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  of 
course  the  books,  a  Republic  like  ours 
would  never  have  been  possible. 

In  passing  I’d  like  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  men  and  women  behind  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  the  printers  who  put  our 
stuff  in  type  and  follow  it  through  until 
it  reaches  the  readers’  hands.  One  of 
the  printers  who  worked  for  Orrin 
Terry  could  neither  speak  nor  hear.  Yet 
he  was  a  most  efficient  workman  for 
whom  I  had  great  respect.  One  day  one 
of  his  sons  came  into  the  shop  and  be¬ 
gan  talking  rapidly  to  his  father  with 
his  fingers.  When  he  finished  the  father 
scowled  and  talked  back  even  more 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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rapidly.  Apparently  sadly  disappointed, 
the  boy  turned  and  left  the  shop,  shoul¬ 
ders  drooping.  Orrin  told  me  later  that 
the  boy  had  asked  for  some  money, 
which  the  father  had  emphatically  re¬ 
fused. 

In  addition  to  printing  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  News,  which  was  a  size¬ 
able  job  for  a  country  printer,  Orrin 
also  published  a  very  live  and  interest¬ 
ing  country  weekly,  The  Waterville 
Times.  Intensely  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  own  community,  Orrin  was 
always  a  booster  for  the  good  things 
that  a  village  should  have,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  bragging  that  Waterville  was  the 
garden  spot  of  New  York  State.  I  like 
that  kind  of  local  pride.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  had 
traveled  widely  the  world  over.  When 
he  came  home  he  stated  that  he  liked 
his  own  country  better  than  any  other 
country,  his  own  state  better  than  any 
other  state,  his  own  village  better  than 
any  other  village,  his  own  street  better 
than  any  other  street,  his  side  of  the 
street  better  than  the  other  side,  and 
his  own  home  best  of  all. 

That’s  one  reason  why  I  have  hated 
to  see  villages  and  country  communi¬ 
ties,  and  even  the  small  cities,  lose 
more  and  more  of  their  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges,  at  least  politically,  to  central 
government.  A  basic  secret  of  success 
for  a  nation  is  local  control,  grass  roots 
government  close  to  the  people. 

Orrin  and  my  brother  Fay  (George 
Duff)  ,  became  fast  friends,  and  Orrin 
paid  many  visits  to  Fay’s  farm  at 
Thompson’s,  Creek,  near  Berkshire, 
N.  Y.  They  had  a  lot  of  fun  kidding  one 
another  and  playing  practical  jokes. 
Both  were  interested  in  guns,  and  Orrin 
liked  to  hunt,  so  one  time  when  Fay 
expected  a  visit  from  him,  he  fixed  up 
again  the  old  woodchuck  game  we  had 
once  played  on  Dad.  He  shot  a  wood¬ 
chuck  and  stood  him  up  in  the  lot  back 
of  the  orchard  in  a  lifelike  position. 
When  Orrin  arrived  Fay  suggested  that 
while  he  finished  his  milking  perhaps 
Orrin  would  like  to  stroll  up  to  the 
lot  back  of  the  orchard,  which  was 
alive  with  woodchucks.  After  a  while 
Orriif  returned,  cleaned  his  gun  care¬ 
fully,  put  it  back  into  his  car,  and  said 
never  a  word.  In  answer  to  Fay’s  in¬ 


quiry  about  what  luck  he’d  had,  Orrin 
kept  a  perfectly  straight  face  and  re¬ 
mained  completely  noncommittal.  One 
cannot  get  much  out  of  a  joke  if  the 
other  person  doesn’t  admit  to  being- 
fooled! 

In  1921  I  printed  in  the  News  some 
letters  from  Fay  to  Orrin,  Orrin’s  re¬ 
ply,  and  Fay’s  answer  to  that.  Fay’s 
first  letter  suggested  that  Waterville 
might  be  the  garden  spot  of  the  state, 
but  he  just  didn’t  see  how  there  could 
be  any  gardens  there  inasmuch  as  they 
had  sleighing  in  Waterville  the  year 
round.  Orrin  replied  indignantly  that 
they  didn’t  have  sleighing  —  just  mud 
— stating  further  that  “Waterville  is 
one  of  the  cleanest,  best-kept  villages 
in  the  state  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  streets  are  at  present  full 
of  holes  in  need  of  repaving.” 

To  this  Fay  replied  in  part: 

“I  don’t  know  when  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  that  pleased  me  more 
unless  it  was  the  time  when  old  Doc 
Waterman  told  me  I  was  coming 
down  with  a  severe  attack  of  the 
Spanish  influenza.  Hereafter,  how¬ 
ever,  maybe  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  confine  your  criticisms  to  the 
Waterville  Times.  They  would  help 
to  fill  up  space  and  avoid  a  come¬ 
back  from  residents  of  this  section, 
none  of  whom  can  be  persuaded  to 
take  your  paper. 

“You  ask  where  I  got  my  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  weather  in  Waterville. 
It  came  from  bulletins  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  of  Arctic  Coastal  and 
Meteorological  Survey. 

“Your  statement  as  to  compara¬ 
tive  conditions  at  Waterville  and  on 
Thompson’s  Creek  is  as*  wide  of  the 
mark  as  Jake  Turvey’s  load  of  buck¬ 
shot,  which  was  aimed  at  a  crow  and 
killed  J.  Wojenski’s  male  sheep. 

“I  would  invite  you  to  visit  me,  but 
maybe  it  is  best  for  you  not  to  come 
down  during  the  period  of  the  year 
from  July  first  to  June  thirtieth,  in¬ 
clusive.  We  live  some  distance  from 
the  railroad,  and  in  the  season  men¬ 
tioned  the  highway  is  practically  im¬ 
passible.  Yoiws  respectfully,  George 
Duff.” 

Both  my  brother  and  Orrin  Terry  are 
walking  another  road  now,  and  what 
their  friends  most  like  to  remember 
about  them  is  not  the  good  work  they 
did,  but  rather  their  ability  to  make 


themselves  and  others  laugh.  In  writing 
about  humor  in  the  League  News  in 
1922  Fay  said: 

“Humor  is  the  art  of  making  a 
man  laugh  without  making  a  woman 
blush.” 

That  is  a  statement  worth  remember¬ 
ing.  In  my  own  attempts  to  make 
people  laugh  I  have  always  tried  to 
remember  that  quotation.  Fay  be¬ 
longed  to  that  old  school  of  American 
humorists,  many  of  whom  the  present 
generation  has  forgotten.  They  in¬ 
clude:  David  Crockett;  Samuel  Clem¬ 
ens  (Mark  Twain) ;  Edgar  Wilson  Nye, 
whom  everybody,  friend  and  stranger, 
called  Bill;  Abe  Lincoln,  who  said  that 
if  he  couldn’t  laugh  he  would  die;  Sar¬ 
gent  Prentiss,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
southern  orators  and  humorists;  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  whose  real  name  was 
Brown;  Bret  Hart;  Opie  Read;  and 
many  others.  These  were  the  laugh- 
makers,  to  whom  Fay  wrote  in  tribute : 

“All  Hail,  Sir  Fool!  to  thee  we  bring 
The  crown  of  tinsel,  brave  and  gay; 
The  clown  is  greater  than  the  king — 
To  thee  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay! 

Aye,  wiser  than  the  wise  of  earth 
Art  thou,  O  Knight  of  Painted  Face; 
Thank  God  for  all  the  ways  of  mirth, 
Thank  God  for  Humor’s  saving 
grace !” 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  never  lost 
my  admiration  for  my  brother’s  ability 
to  write.  More  than  any  other  person  or 
factor  he  influenced  me  to  my  lifetime 
work  of  writing  and  editing.  After  I 
had  been  the  editor  of  the  Dairymen’ s 
League  News  for  a  while  I  journeyed 
up  to  East  Berkshire  one  day  to  try  to 
get  Fay  to  write  a  regular  column  in 
the  Dairymen’s  League  News.  It  took 
considerable  persuasion.  But  at  last  he 
consented,  and  from  about  December, 
1921,  until  his  death  in  1941,  Fay 
wrote  stories  about  Thompson’s  Creek 
which  appeared  regularly  in  nearly 
every  issue  of  the  News.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  of  names,  he  chose  the  pen  name 
of  George  Duff  from  his  full  name  of 
George  Dufay  Eastman,  and  made  that 
pen  name  famous,  justifying  my  faith 
in  his  ability.  Fay  had  drama,  humor, 
pathos,  a  historical  background,  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  nearly  ev¬ 
erything  that  a  writer  needs.  People  in 


all  walks  of  life,  many  city  people  in¬ 
cluded,  read  George  Duff’s  pieces  regu¬ 
larly,  and  wrote  letters  of  appreciation. 
George  Duff  was  one  of  many  writers 
who,  as  the  News  increased  in  size, 
came  to  work  with  me  to  publish  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  worthwhile  publication.  < 

I  took  some  pride  in  the  quality  of 
the  editors  and  writers  who  joined  with 
me  to  make  the  News  a- really  worth- 
while  farm  journal.  Girard  Hammond 
was  our  first  assistant  editor,  later  be¬ 
coming  advertising  manager.  Whei\ 
Jerry  resigned  from  his  position  with' 
the  League  he  became  a  successful  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  big  Dunlop  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  at  Buffalo.  In  addition  to  being  a 
hard  and  brilliant  worker,  Jerry  was  a 
lot  of  fun.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  to  get  a  joke  on  me.  One  April 
Fool’s  Day  he  persuaded  the  bank 
where  I  kept  my  two  dollars  on  deposit 
to  call  up  and  give  me  the  dickens  be¬ 
cause  I  had  overdrawn  my  account.  An¬ 
other  time  on  a  hot  day  he  dumped 
some  red  and  black  ink  into  a  waste¬ 
basket  full  of  papers,  then  reached 
around  a  corner  through  an  open  win¬ 
dow  to  where  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk 
and  emptied  the  contents  over  my  head. 
I  was  a  sight — and  I  don’t  think  Belle 
ever  quite  forgave  him  for  that. 

But  I  got  even.  I  got  a  friend  who 
lived  in  another  town  to  telephone 
Jerry  and  invite  him  to  speak  at  a 
meeting.  Jerry  carefully  prepared  his 
speech — his  first —  asking  everybody  in 
the  organization  for  advice.  Then  he 
started  out  for  the  non-existent  meet¬ 
ing.  The  rest  of  us  trailed  along  behind 
him  in  a  car,  intending  to  pick  him 
up  after  the  joke  was  spent  and  take 
him  along  with  us  on  a  picnic.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  missed  connections 
some  way,  so  that  Jerry  went  around 
the  town  inquiring  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  Finally  a  friend  took 
him  home,  and  he  ended  up  by  having 
a  grand  time  anyway. 

I  have  always  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  people  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  in  different  organi¬ 
zations.  Some  people  call  it  silly,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  all  of  us 
work  harder  and  get  along  better  to¬ 
gether  if  sometimes  we  also  play  to¬ 
gether.  (To  be  continued ) 


Our  Navy  chops  ice 


to  keep  your  milk  fresh ! 


Crunching  their  way  through  winter  ice, 
Niagara  Mohawk’s  tugs  keep  water  intakes 
clear  at  Niagara  River  hydro-electric  sta¬ 
tions  ...  an  important  task  that  helps  keep 
your  supply  of  electric  power  steady  and 
plentiful.  Power  from  these  and  many  other 
plants  in  a  vast  2 1,000  square  mile  area  helps 
Up-state  farmers  supply  you  with  nature’s 


most  complete  food — milk. 

Electricity  helps  feed  and  milk  the  cow, 
pasteurize,  homogenize,  fill  and  cap  the  bot¬ 
tles  .  .  .  electric  refrigeration  from  barn  to 
your  table  keeps  milk  fresh  for  days  on  end. 
Winter,  summer  or  any  other  season,  the 
most  delicious  and  healthful  drink  of  all  is 
milk.  Have  you  had  your  glass  today? 


Yon  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers  these 
days  because  —  while  the  cost  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  has  gotie  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  J|i||  MOHAWK 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Cliafl 

SUNNY GABLES  NOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


LL  YOU  have  to  do  is  stick 
your  nose  in  the  salevs  office  of 
any  going  business  today  to 
find  out  that  we  are  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  market  situation  the  country 
has  ever  experienced.  This  is  true  in 
the  appliance,  clothing,  automobile, 
drug,  farm  supply  .  .  .  almost  any  busi¬ 
ness  you  can  think  of.  It  is  particularly 
true  in  the  food  industry. 


Highly  competitive  markets  usually 
mean  that  the  consumer  can  rub  his 
hands  together  gleefully  and  sit  back 
and  wait  for  bargains.  The  general  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  more  cutthroat  things 
get,  the  better  off  the  buyer  will  be.  In 
fact  lively — but  not  necessarily  cut¬ 
throat — competition  is  one  of  the  sign 
posts  of  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Of 
course  we  do  have  to  watch  out  that 
the  “big  bargains”  are  not  because  of 
inferior  or  outdated  merchandise,  and 
that  where  we  may  require  service,  it 
is  well  to  judge  whether  the  party  sell¬ 
ing  to  us  is  not  going  to  leave  us  high 
and  dry  by  selling  himself  right  out 
of  business. 


Farmers  As  Sellers 

At  the  same  time  we  are  enjoying 
the  better  and  less  expensive  products 
that  suppliers  are  forced  to  develop 
because  of  competition,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  forget  that  we  as  farmers 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter, 
selling  too.  Once  we  shake  off  the  dis¬ 
illusionment  that  the  only  sucker  on 
our  customer  list  is  the  government,-  we 
are  faced  with  serious  marketing  prob¬ 
lems. 

Competition  and  realistic  selling  out¬ 
side  of  our  business  of  marketing  food 
to  the  consumer  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
We  are  all  trying  to  get  a  share  of  the 
paycheck  the  consumer  spends  each 
week.  We  have  to  increase  our  effici¬ 
encies  and  effectiveness  as  fast  or  faster 
than  other  segments  of  business  in  or¬ 
der  to  prosper. 

Selling  Milk  , 

Whether  a  farmer  in  the  Northeast 
is  in  the  dairy  business  or  not,  he  must 
agree  that  the  farm  economy  of  this 
area  rests  heavily  on  the  business  of 
making  and  selling  milk.  We’ve  got  our 
problems  today,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  are  the  result  of  this  competitive 
atmosphere  we  have  seen  develop,  fol¬ 
lowing  years  of  war  economy. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  to  put  some  zip  in  our  fail¬ 
ing  markets  for  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  had  some  effect,  but  more 
important,  have  pointed  up  where  we 
can  concentrate  with  greatest  effect  to 
sell  more. 

Some  of  the  results  of  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  ADA  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research  were  reported  in  a  recent  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  journal — a  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  in  itself,  for  milk  and  dairy 
product  merchandising  has  been  so  un¬ 
distinguished  as  an  industry  effort  that 
it  has  rarely  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  advertising  fraternity  in  the  past. 
Highlights  of  those  findings  show  some 
promising  areas  that  folks  concerned 
with  selling  dairy  production  can  ex¬ 
ploit.  Here  are  a  few  things  that  came 
to  light: 

. “Milk  for  Health”  has  been  an 

important  factor  in  pushing  milk  con¬ 
sumption  up  some  7%  since  an  earlier 
study  last  fall. 

. Belief  that  milk  is  fattening  is 

prevalent,  but  those  who  think  it  is 


fattening  buy  about  as  much  as  those 
who  don’t. 

. Very  few  people  drink  milk 

away  from  home.  (Is  this  because  it 
lacks  prestige  as  a  beverage  to  serve 
visitors,  or  because  families  order  only 
their  own  family  needs?) 

. One  third  of  the  population  uses 

nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  mostly  for  cook¬ 
ing  (This  still  helps  get  rid  of  milk). 

. Mothers  who  feed  evaporated 

milk  to  their  babies  rarely  ever  use  it 
for  cooking  or  other  purposes. 

. One  in  five  families  drink  skim 

milk,  and  they  are  mostly  in  the  upper 
income  brackets. 

. Two  thirds  of  the  consumers  use 

butter  as  a  spread,  with  the  strongest 
appeals  for  further  butter  use  in  bak¬ 
ing  and  cooking  being  its  “prestige” 
value. 

. Buyers  definitely  noticed  that 

margarine  is  packaged  better,  with 
aluminum  foil  a  distinct  asset  to  mar¬ 
garine. 

. And  last,  but  not  least,  because 

it  is  the  most  important  key  in  my  own 
mind,  immediate  sales  opportunities  for 
milk  lie  in  making  it  more  readily 
available  in  restaurants,  public  gather¬ 
ing  places,  factories,  schools,  etc.  (See 
photo). 

BULK  MILK  TANKS 

I  HAVEN’T  said  much  about  bulk 
handling  of  milk  on  this  page  be¬ 
cause  it  looked  to  me  like  the  whole 
proposition  was  being  slightly  oversold 
in  every  farm  magazine  I  opened.  Since 
then,  I  have  seen  a  few  farms  in  New 
York  State  where  tanks  and  bulk  pickup 
routes  have  been  established.  It  truly 
appears  now  that  bulk  handling  of 
milk,  like  bulk  handling  of  feeds,  is  one 
more  area  of  efficiency  that  the  dairy 
farmer  can  take  advantage  of  in  the 
fight  to  maintain  a  profit  margin. 
Someone  mentioned'  to  me  the  other 
day  that  there  are  already  around 
7,000  tanks  on  farms  throughout  the 
country. 

No  Lone  Wolves 

When  a  community  or  farming  area 
makes  the  big  switch  from  40  quart 
cans  to  tanks,  it  is  strictly  a  case  where 
everyone  must  sit  down  and  agree  to 
make  the  change  together.  Except  in  a 
few  rare  instances  where  a  single  pro¬ 
ducer  makes  enough  milk  to  own  his 
own  bulk  delivery  truck,  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  several  producers  is  required 
to  justify  the  purchase  by  someone  of 
this  expensive  unit,  and  the  costly  re¬ 
frigerated  tanks  that  go  in  the  milk- 
house. 

One  of  the  better  things  about  the 
cost-price  squeeze  is  that  farmers  are 
forced  to  return  to  the  old  community 
spirit  that  characterized  farming  in 
years  gone  by.  We  find  ourselves  work¬ 
ing  smoothly  with  neighbors  in  the  joint 
ownership  of  machinery  such  as  spray¬ 
ers,  balers,  choppers,  and  other  items 
too  expensive  for  the  individual  to 
swing  on  his  own.  Bulk  milk  handling 
requires  that  even  more  producers  in 
the  community  band  together  for  their 
common  good. 

Meeting'  the  Starting'  Point 

Before  anyone  decides  that  his  parti¬ 
cular  community  is  not  ready  for  bulk 
handling,  or  that  the  proposition  is 
just  too  big  to  swing,  he  should  at¬ 
tend — or  if  no  one  else  takes  the  initi¬ 
ative — organize  a  meeting  of  producers 
in  his  locality  to  look  into  the  prop¬ 
osition.  Tanks  can  be  financed  on  a 


group  basis,  with  payment  coming  out 
of  future  milk  production.  The  local 
milk  plant  may  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  organize  and  help  finance 
the  venture.  And  with  good  assurance 
that  there  will  be  enough  producers 
to  make  it  economical,  an  outside  in¬ 
terest  can  usually  be  attracted  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  truck  and  take  care  of  the 
hauling.  Up  to  this  time,  hauling  by 
an  independent  licensed  weigher  and 
sampler  has  been  the  accepted  pattern. 

Because  it  varies  by  area,  and  be¬ 
cause  each  milk  producing  region  has 
its  own  special  problems,  it  would  be 
hard  to  set  down  here  the  specific  fi¬ 
nancial  and  organizational  require¬ 
ments  for  getting  into  the  bulk  milk 
business.  The  local  meeting,  with  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
possibilities,  is  definitely  a  sound  start, 
however.  Even  with  the  limited  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  to  look  back  at,  it  seems 
that  savings  in  hauling  run  around  10 
cents  or  better  a  hundredweight,  the 
savings  in  cans  makes  up  another  2 
cents,  eliminated  spillage  and  sticking 
accounts  for  maybe  another  nickel. 
Then,  savings  at  the  milk  plant  itself 
can  reflect  a  better  producer  price  for 
the  milk. 

In  any  event,  when  the  savings  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  other 
efficiencies  are  thoroughly  investigated, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  to  get  together 
with  other  dairymen  and  look  into  the 
possibility  of  switching  to  bulk  hand¬ 
ling. 

Like  so  many  new  things  that  have 
come  to  th^,  farm,  this  new  way  of 
handling  milk  is  growing  much  faster 
than  it  would  seem  possible.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  missing  the  boat. 

FALL  MOISTURE 

ROUND  Sunnygables,  and  from 
what  we  hear  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  Northeast,  September 
has  been  an  ideal  month  for  grass. 
Jack’s  20-some  cows  have  crept  up  one 
full  can  of  milk  in  production.  It  was 
cool,  with  soaking  rains  almost  every 


day  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember,  with  other  good  rains  follow¬ 
ing.  This  has  not  only  been  important 
in  providing  wonderful  grazing,  but 
has  provided  good  ground  moisture  for 
next  spring,  and  has  sent  seedings 
into  the  winter  with  a  wonderful  grip 
on  life. 

Of  course  we  didn’t  get  the  hurri¬ 
cane  winds  along  with  our  rain.  It 
looks  like  some  of  the  folks  in  the  New 
England  area  got  the  water  all  right, 
but  they  also  experienced  some  severe 
wind  damage.  One  comforting  thought, 
though,  is  that  the  water  has  left  fall 
planting  a  much  more  sure  proposition. 

We  can’t  help  wondering  how  many 
heifer  calves  born  during  the  big  blows 
inherited  the  names  of  Edna  or  Carol, 

Mystery  of  the  Missing 
Game  Poacher 

As  he  jealously  guarded  the  wonder¬ 
ful  corn  crop  he  has  this  season,  Jack 
remembered  how  serious  blackbirds 
can  be,  and  prepared  for  them  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  finally  located  a  supplier 
who  sold  “time  bombs”  in  the  form  of 
loud  firecrackers  that  are  joined  on  a 
slow  burning  rope  such  that  one  end 
can  be  lit,  and  at  timed  intervals 
throughout  the  day,  the  firecrackers  go 
off  as  the  rope  slowly  burns  up  to  each 
succeeding  fuse.  Placed  at  strategic  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  field,  and  lit  at 
different  times,  the  explosions  keep  the 
ravenous  flocks  away  very  effectively. 

Jack  and  neighbor  Millard  Brink 
shared  a  shipment  of  these  atomic 
age  scarecrows,  and  were  very  pleased 
with  their  effectiveness.  One  amusing 
sidelight  was  a  game  warden’s  visit  to 
one  of  the  fields,  where  he  was  obvious¬ 
ly  attracted  by  what  sounded  like  shot¬ 
gun  blasts.  When  last  seen  he  was  quite 
perplexed  as  the  “gun”  would  go  off 
first  in  one  part  of  the  field,  then  in 
another.  Of  course  he  never  did  flush 
the  hunter,  and  I  only  hope  his  mind 
was  put  to  ease  when  he  found  the 
cause  of  all  the  racket.  We  want  him 
back  when  pheasant  season  opens! 


MAKING  MILK  AVAILABLE 


THIS  milk  vending  machine  was  re¬ 
cently  installed  at  the  Colflwater, 
Ohio,  factory  of  the  New  Idea  Farm 
Equipment  Company,  along  with  others 
conveniently  located  for  manufacturing, 
clerical  and  executive  personnel. 

For  the'first  two  months,  consumption 
of  the  8  ounce  containers  of  plain  and 
chocolate  milk  have  averaged  better 
than  three  per  week  for  every  em¬ 
ployee. 

Commented  William  Werner,  New 


Idea  General  Manager:  “If  an  estimat¬ 
ed  110,000  production  workers  in  the 
farm  equipment  industry  alone  were  to 
maintain  that  three-carton  weekly 
average,  they  would  consume  at  work 
more  than  1,000,000  gallons  a  year.” 

And  what  would  happen  if  similar 
machines  were  installed  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  other  factories 
scattered  across  the  country?  More  im¬ 
portant,  isn’t  it  up  to  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  to  get  this  job  done? 
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.TO  PUSH  DOWN  PASTURE  COSTS 


You’ll  never  know  how  handy  and  economical  a  tractor 
can  be  .  .  .  yet  produce  the  power  you  want  .  .  .  until 
you  take  the  wheel  of  this  Case  Low-Seat  Tractor. 
Plowing,  disking,  dragging  ...  you  do  every  job  a 
little  better,  change  implements  easier,  drive  with  more 
comfort.  Think  what  you  get — 3-point  Eagle  Hitch  . . . 
adjustable  tread  front  and  rear  for  side-hill  stability 
. . .  low  Bodyguard®  seat  and  low  platform  . . .  full  crop 
clearance  for  cultivating  up  front  or  behind. 


PIVOT  ACTIO 
for  hills  and  curves 

This  amazingly  simple  feature  .  ;  ; 
shown  at  right  on  new  Eagle 
Hitch  Tandem  Disk  Harrow  and 
available  on  many  other  mounted 
Case  plows,  disk  harrows,  planters 
and  cultivators  .  .  .  permits  imple¬ 
ment  to  follow  tractor  on  contours 
and  curves  at  full  working  width 
. . .  without  skidding  or  increasing 
draft.  At  left  is  Pasture  Renovating 
Harrow  that  bites  deep  in  hard, 
sod-bound  soils  to  make  way  for 
lush  grass. 


New  Case  Fertilizer  Spreader  saves  as  it  spreads.  Feed  shutters  open  fully 
for  quick  clearing  and  return  without  stopping  machine.  Flexible  spring  brushes 
keep  openings  clean  to  assure  steady  delivery,  prevent  clogging  even  when  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  damp  or  lumpy.  Has  10-foot  spreading  width  .  .  .  applies  10  to  3,500 
pounds  per  acre.  All  Case  tractors  and  machinery  save  you  minutes  and  money 
that  add  up  to  substantially  lower  farming  costs.  Prove  these  facts  in  your  own 
fields.  See  your  Case  dealer  now — arrange  for  a  personal  demonstration. 


« ' ' 


Case  Income  Payment  Plan.  Be  sure  to  ask  how  you 

can  buy  money-saving  tractors  and  machines  with 
payments  scheduled  when  you  have  money  coming 
in.  Don’t  delay  getting  what  you  need  now. 

FOR  MORE  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  THINGS 


Mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  size  tractor, 
any  kind  of  implement  or  farm  machine  that 
interests  you.  Send  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  K-U4. 
Racine,  Wis. 


O  2-plow  Low-Seat 
Tractor 

□  Mounted  Break-Away 
Plow 

What  else. 


□  Pivot- Action  Disk 

□  Pasture-Renovating 
Disk  Harrow 

□  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Name, 


Post  Office,, _ _ 

RFD  State _ _ _ _ 


America’s 
Handiest 
2 -Plow 
T  ractor 


You  can’t  dodge  the  costs  of  seed  and  fertilizer  to  make  pastures 
really  produce.  But  you  can  make  seed  and  fertilizer  go  further  . .  . 
get  them  into  the  ground  with  less  labor  and  expense  ...  by  using 
these  new  machines  that  lick  the  problems  of  steep,  stony,  stumpy 
land.  Just  think  of  the  time  and  trouble  you  can  save  with  this  Eagle 
Hitch  Break-Away  Plow  that  uncouples  when  it  strikes  stone,  re¬ 
couples  automatically  by  backing  tractor.  And  Pivot  Action  keeps 
it  cutting  full  width  on  winding  furrows. 
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Did  You  Know  that  from  an  Analysis  of  Your  Soil  You  Can  Learn  Exactly 
How  Much  and  What  Kind  of  Plant  Foods  to  Add  to  Get  a  100-Busliel 
Coin  Yield  or  oOO  Bushels  of  Potatoes  Or  3  to  4  tons  of 
Alfalfa ?  Good  Management  Plus  Proper  Fertilization 

Proves  There  Is  .  .  . 

MAfic  m  THE  BAG ! 


M 


ANY  OF  US  are  applying  more 
fertilizer  than  in  past  years  and 
know  we’re  getting  bigger  yields. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  we  give 
much  thought  to  the  tremendous 
forward  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the 
fertilizer  industry.  Costs  have  gone  up  little 
compared  to  other  things  we  buy,  but  that’s' 
only  part  of  the  story.  The  industry,  working 
with  scientists  in  our  colleges,  has  brought 
us  high-analysis  mixtures; 
potent  nitrogen  products  such 
as  urea,  anhydrous  ammonia, 
ammonium  nitrate,  Cyana- 
mid  and  liquid  nitrogen,  and 
field-proven  methods  for  using  the  materials 
to  boost  net  farm  profits. 

The  domestic  commercial  fertilizer  business 
has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  We  no  longer  depend 
on  foreign  countries  for  potash.  Our  own 
phosphate  mines  supply  practically  all  the 
phosphorous  used  in  our  soils,  and  it  won’t 
be  long  until  we  are  independent  of  other 
nations  as  far  as  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Present-day  knowledge  of  these  three  pri¬ 
mary  plant  foods  and  the  development  of 
tests  to  check  the  availability  of  all  three  in 
the  soil  now  make  it  possible  to  prepare  what 
Professor  K.  C.  Berger  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  calls,  a  “fertilizer  prescription.” 

Agronomists  tried  writing  individual  “ferti¬ 
lizer  prescriptions”  for  173  corn  fields  in  Wis¬ 
consin  in  1952  and  the  fields  averaged  124 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Needless. to  say,  the  next 
year  there  was  a  real  demand  by  Wisconsin 
farmers  for  the  prescriptions!  About  1,500 
were  written,  and  with  the  help  of  dealers  in 
37  counties,  accurate  harvest  measurements 
were  made  on  756  fields.  Yields  were  as  high 
as  169  bushels  with  an  average  (brought 
down  because  the  great  majority  did  not 
comply  entirely .  with  the  prescriptions)  of 
102.2  bushels. 

A  100-bushel  crop  of  corn  needs  150  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  60  pounds  of  phosphate  and  120 
pounds  of  potash.  Soil  tests  show  how  much 
of  this  plant  food,  in  the  soil,  is  available  for 
the  crop.  You  have  to  add  enough  manure 
and  chemical  fertilizer  to  bring  it  up  to  what 
a  specified  crop  has  to  have. 

Of  course,  that  isn’t  the  entire  answer. 
There  is  magic  in  a  bag  or  gallon  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  but  not  even  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  fertilizer  salesman  would  tell  you  that 


all  you  have  to  do  is  apply  lots  of  it  and 
you’ll  make  money.  Those  big  corn  yields  re¬ 
quire  (in  addition  to  “corn”  weather)  good 
management  in  using  the  right  seed  for  the 
location;  in  planting  from  16  to  18,000  plants 
per  acre;  in  insect  and  disease  control  and  in 
careful  cultivation  and  harvesting. 

With  good  management  which  would,  of 
course,  include  getting  the  lime  requirement 
to  the  right  level,  you  can  get  that  magic  out 
of  the  bag.  I’ve  picked  up 
proof  of  that  in  almost  every 
HALL  i  section  of  the  Northeast  in 
the  past  few  months. 

The  most  down-to-earth 
proof  comes  from  Lou  Zehner,  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Green  Pastures  Program. 
He  recently  quoted  a  bank7  executive  as  say¬ 
ing,  “We  rarely  turn  down  an  application 
from  any  of  our  customers  for  a  loan  to  buy 
lime  or  fertilizer.” 

Bankers  are  pretty  shrewd  people  and 
when  a  banker,  especially  a  canny  New  Eng¬ 
land  one,  says  they  rarely  turn  down  loans  for 
fertilizer  there  must  be  a  good  reason  for  it. 
In  this  particular  case  the  bank  had  analyzed 
past  loans  for  lime  and  fertilizer  made  to 
dairymen  who  kept  DHIA  records.  This  is 
what  they  found:  The  group  having  the  high¬ 
est  income  over  feed  costs  spent  annually  an 
average  of  $17.36  per  cow  for  lime  and  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  middle  income  group  of  borrowers 
spent  an  average  per  cow  of  $8.11  for  their 
lime  and  fertilizer  and  the  low  group  had 
spent  $7.18  per  cow.  In  other  words  men  in 
that  top  group  were  spending  more  than  twice 
as  much  to  feed  their  land  but  were  making 
the  most  money. 

Just  putting  on  twice  as  much  fertilizer 
didn’t  put  the  men  in  the  top  group  —  but, 
when  coupled  with  good  management,  good 
breeding  and  good  care  of  the  herd,  it  helped. 

Last  year  more  than  23  million  tons  ol 
fertilizer  was  used  on  U.  S.  farms.  Seven  years 
ago  we  used  a  little  less  than  17  million  tons. 
In  other  words,  with  fewer  farms  and  farmers 
and  not  much  change  in  acreage,  American 
farmers  are  increasing  their  use  of  fertilizer 
materials  at  the  rate  of  one  million  tons  a 
year.  Let’s  look  for  the  reason  in  some  of  the 
results  being  obtained. 

Fertilizing  Hay 

The  thing  we  grow  the  most  of  in  the 
Northeast  is  hay.  The  men  in  the  Vermont 
Extension  Service  Wanted  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


Poultrymen  Fight  Unfair  Wheat  Penalties — See  Page  20 
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IT  always  pays  to  plan  ahead,  so  tell  your  G.L.F. 

man  now  how  much  seed  you’ll  need  in  the 
spring.  You’ll  be  more  sure  of  getting  the  exact 
varieties  you  want  .  .  .  you  11  save  money  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  have  the  best  seed  that’s  available.  When 
you  place  your  order  don't  overlook  these  varieties 
that  have  proven  their  \yorth  here  in  the  North¬ 
east: 

. . .  Grasses  and  Legumes 

Narragansett  Alfalfa — is  the  outstanding  alfalfa 
for  New  York  because  of  its  high  yield,  good 
stand,  and  its  hardiness  to  winter.  In  New  Jersey,, 
farmers  like  high  yielding  Atlantic  Alfalfa  which 
is  becoming  popular  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
too.  Pennscott  Clover — a  red  clover — is  superior 
to  western  varieties  for  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  because  of  its  yield,  persistence,  and  hardi¬ 
ness.  As  for  grasses— Timothy,  Brome,  and  Sudan 
— G.L.F.  is  getting  some  of  the  finest  seed  in  the 
country  for  spring  delivery. 

. .  .  Hybrid  Corns 

G.L.F.  has  several  high  yielding  hybrids  that  are 
exactly  suited  to  your  growing  season — whether 
you’re  planning  on  grain  or  silage.  For  instance, 
there’s  the  early  maturing  Cornell  M-4 — out¬ 
standing  in  New  York  for  both  grain  and  silage. 
In  long  season  areas,  New  Jersey  8  is  ideal  because 
it  is  a  high  producer,  grows  a  good  root  system, 
and  is  resistant  to  stalk  rot.  Other  topnotch  varie¬ 
ties — such  as  Connecticut  870,  Pennsylvania  612, 
Ohio  M-15,  and  Huskcr > — will  also  give  you  more 
bushels  of  dried  shelled  corn  or.  tons  of  good  silage 
per  acre. 

. .  .  Seed  Grains 

Since  G.L.F.  is  constantly  seeking  higher  yield¬ 
ing,  better  adapted  seed  grains,  it  has  obtained 
such  splendid  varieties  as  Craig,  Mohawk,  and 
Clinton  Oats  .  .  .  Genesee  Wheat  .  .  .  Erie  and 
Hudson  Barley. 

Stop  in  and  let  your  G.L.F.  man  help  you  figure 
how  much  you’ll  need  for  spring.  It’s  time  to  order 
that  good  G.L.F.  seed. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


of  Quality  for  34  years 


Standard 


For  34  years,  farmers  have  been  placing  their  G.L.F. 
seed  orders  in  the  fall  and  winter.  I  hey  do  this  because 
it  is  profitable  for  them  and  beneficial  to  their  coopera¬ 
tive. 

Your  combined  early  orders  indicate  how  much  seed 
will  be  required,  and  they  enable  G.L.F.  to  purchase  seed 
in  carlot  volume.  This  saves  money,  and  that  saving  is 
passed  on  to  you.  Equally  important  to  you,  the  early 
market  usually  offers  the  choicest  seed  grown. 

Of  course,  if  you  change  your  mind  before  delivery, 
then  just  change  your  order.  Attention  to  your  individual 
needs  has  always  been  the  G.L.F.  aim  .  .  .  and  this 
service  on  seed  and  other  supplies  is  available  now  in 
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GET  MORE 
WINTER  TRACTION 
WITH 

TIRES  ON  YOUR  CAR 
AND  TRUCK 


People  Like  MILK 


By  EDWARD  CAPRA 


milk  might  be  sold  ?  How  many  meet¬ 
ings  are  there  of  church  groups,  fire¬ 
men's  conventions,  grange  meetings, 
business  organizations,  school  activities 
and  farm  groups  in  your  community? 
A  dairy  bar  would  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  of  these  events.  You  and  I 
and  every  dairyman  can  go  a  long  ways 
in  solving  our  dairy  problems  right  in 
our  own  community.  » 

Make  fluid  milk,  available  and  it  will 
sell. 

—  a. a.  — 

KILLING  WEED  SEEDS 
IN  STRAW 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
mulching  strawberries  with  sawdust 
because  the  straw  I  used  in  previous 
years  carried  too  many  grass  and  weed 
seeds,  j 

Now  Professor  John  Carew  of  Cor¬ 


nell  reports  experience  in  the  use  of  a 
chemical  to  kill  grass  and  weed  seeds 
in  baled  straw  for  mulching. 

In  August  1952  Professor  Carew  and 
Professor  William  Kelly  of  the  Cornell 
Department  of  Vegetable  Crops  put 
four  bales  of  wheat  straw  in  a  plastic 
bag,  together  with  the  contents  of  a  1 
pound  can  of  Dowfume  MC-2.  After  24 
hours  the  bales  were  removed  and 
stored  with  some  untreated  straw. 
Straw,  both  treated  and  untreated,  was 
then  used  to  mulch  strawberries.  The 
strawberries  mulched  with  the  treated 
straw  had  much  fewer  weeds  and  grass 
than  those  mulched  with  the  straw  that 
was  untreated. 

The  author  comments  that  the  tests 
are  not  conclusive,  but  they  certainly 
are  interesting  and  that  further  tests 
may  prove  that  the  practice  is  a  profit¬ 
able  one. — H.  L.  C. 


Richard  Capra,  a  freshman  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  serving 
cold,  delicious  milk  at  the  Greene,  N.  Y. 
labor  Day  Community  Picnic. 

continuous  since  our  first  Labor  Day 
Picnic  held  in  1919.  The  original  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  rural  and  village 
people  established  as  their  objective  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  get  together  for  an  annual 
basket  picnic  where  there  would  be  no 
cost  or  obligation.  The  attendance  has 
grown  from  500  at  the  original  picnic 
to  eight  to  ten  thousand  each  Labor 
Day.  All  of  the  profits  realized  are  used 
m  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  our  athletic  field,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  our  part  of  the  State.  The 
athletic  field  is  used  for  all  high  school 
and  community  athletic  events  and  as 
a  meeting  place  for  reunions  of  around 
60  families  and  organizations. 

For  our  last  Labor  Day  Community 
Picnic  the  farmers  and  business  men  all 
agreed  that  our  dairy  industry  should 
be  promoted  and  we  developed  the  idea 
°f  a  dairy  booth. 

An  18  x  18  tent  was  located  in  a 
main  traffic  area  of  our  community 
athletic  field  where  the  picnic  was  held. 

also  had  a  milk  vending  machine 
at  another  point  of  the  field  which  fas¬ 
cinated  children  and  adults  alike.  An 
exhibit  developed  by  our  Chenango 
bounty  Agricultural  Agents  Howard 
Matott  and  Bill  Schumacher  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  was 


YUTHif  waste  TIME  trying  to  get  your  work  done  with 
w'orn  tractor  tires  when  it  costs  so  little  to  get  new 
tire  traction  and  performance?  You  can  have  big,  husky 
Firestone  Champion  New  Treads  put  on  your  old  tires, 
or  if  your  worn  tires  are  not  retreadable,  you  can  get 
Champion  New  Treads  that  have  already  been  applied 
pn  sound,  guaranteed  tire  bodies. 

Firestone  Champion  New  Treads  guarantee  new  tire 
traction  and  performance,  because  they  are  built  .with  the 
same  high  quality  tread  materials  as  used  in  new  Firestone 
Tires.  The  curved  bar  tread  design,  the  tread  depth  and 
the  tread  width  are  exactly  the  same  as  you  get  in  brand 
new  Firestone  Champions. 

Only  Firestone  Factory-Method  New  Treads  give  you 
all  the  Firestone  new  tire  advantages  plus  a  New  Tire 
Guarantee.  See  your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 

ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  1954,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


The  Town  and  Country  is  the 
greatest  mud,  snow  or  ice 
passenger  tire  ever  built.  A 
quiet  highway  tire  as  well  as 
a  traction  tire. 

The  Super  All  Traction  truck 
tire  takes  hold  and  moves  the 
load  in  mud,  in  snow,  or  on 
wet  or  icy  roads. 


I  AM  a  dairy  farmer — my  job  is  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  not  selling  it.  That  has 
been  my  attitude  but  -it's  not  anymore. 
I’m  concerned  with  milk  sales  for  two 
good  reasons.  First,  to  increase  my  in¬ 
come  and,  secondly,  because  I  believe 
my  product  is  nutritious  and  good  for 
the  kids  and  grown-ups  in  my  com¬ 
munity. 

As  a  ipember  of  our  Farm  Bureau 
Dairy  Committee,  responsible  for  an 
educational  program  in  our  county,  I 
have  become  very  conscious  of  the 
problems  of  milk  marketing.  Market¬ 
ing  is  complicated  but  fundamentally 
it’s  a  matter  of  selling  more  fluid  milk 
—selling  more  fluid  milk  to  consumers 
who  may  be  the  people  who  live  in  your 
own  community. 

Have  you  ever  realized  the  potential 
for  increasing  milk  sales  right  at 
home?  My  first  experience  in  promot¬ 
ing  fluid  milk  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
6,000  half  pints.  Putting  it  another  way 
—we  sold  all  of  the  milk  produced  on 
ten  of  our  average  dairy  farms  in  one 
day. 

The  occasion  was  our  annual  Labor 
Day  Community  Picnic  planned  by 
farmers  and  business  men  in  Greene, 
New  York.  The  annual  affair  has  been 


placed  across  the  back  of  our  tent.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  of  Utica  provided 
us  with  a  milk  dispenser  which  was 
approved  by  the  local  board  of  health 
and  a  group  of  classmates  of  my  high 
school  age  son  served  the  customers. 
Dairy  groups  and  businessmen  provided 
prizes  for  our  milk  quiz  pertaining  to 
the  importance  of  milk  in  our  daily  diet 
and  about  our  dairy  industry  here  in 
Chenango  County. 

This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work.  Well, 
it  did  take  time  but  we  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it  and  we  sold  twice  as  much 
milk  as  was  sold  the  previous  year. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  make  a  list  of  all 
the  activities  in  your  community  where 

You  Get 
for  as  Little 


New  Tire  Pulling 
as  V%  New  Tire 


Power 

Price! 
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MY  BEST  BOOK - A  CONTEST 

CTRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  all  studies  and  sur¬ 
veys  show  that  in  spite  of  radio  and  television, 
people  are  doing  more  reading  than  ever.  I  am 
sure  that  your  experience  with  these  new  gad¬ 
gets  of  communication  is  similar  to  that  of  my 
own  family.  When  radio  first  came  around  we 
gave  it  a  lot  of  time.  Then  we  got  to  the  point 
where  we  listened  to  only  a  few  top  programs, 
turning  again  to  using  most  of  our  spare  time 
for  reading. 

Now  we  have  had  television  for  some  five 
years.  At  first  it  occupied  most  of  our  evenings. 
But  we  soon  grew  tired  of  the  cheap  Hollywood 
actors  and  except  for  a  few  very  outstanding 
programs,  again  we  have  returned  to  reading. 
Television  as  it  is  at  present  managed  is  not  only 
a  great  disappointment,  but  many  of  its  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  definitely  harmful  to  children. 
The  programs  certainly  waste  time  for  every¬ 
body.  Many  intelligent  people  realize  this,  and 
are  turning  back  again,  as  they  did  with  radio, 
to  reading. 

That  raises  the  question  of  what  to  read? 
There  certainly  is  choice  enough.  To  give  you 
some  help  in  the  matter,  let’s  have  a  little  con¬ 
test.  For  the  best  letter  on  “The  Book  (exclusive 
of  the  Bible)  That  Has  Meant  The  Most  In  My 
Life,  and  Why,”  American  Agriculturist  will 
pay  $5.  A  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  other 
letters  that  we  have  room  to  print.  Keep  your 
letters  short,  not  over  300  words  in  length,  and 
have  them  in  our  office  not  later  than  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  Address  them  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Department  B,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ED  BABCOCK  KNEW  AND 
LOVED  COWS 

HE  late  Ed  Babcock  was  never  happier  than 
when  he  sat  on  the  fence  or  walked  through 
a  stable  with  a  friend  looking  at  and  discussing 
cows.  No  other  man  of  my  acquaintance  was  a 
better  judge  of  a  good  dairy  cow.  In  an  article 
in  American  Agriculturist  published  some 
years  ago  Ed  outlined  the  points  that  he  looked 
for  when  he  bought  cows.  Summarized,  here 
they  are.  What  would  you  add  or  subtract? 

MILK  VEIN — Large,  twisting,  running  back 
to  the  udder. 

UDDER — Silky  texture,  well  placed,  carried 
ahead  and  extending  well  back  to  the  rear. 
When  milked  hangs  limp  and  empty. 

HEAD — Wide  nostrils  (“I  never  saw  a  good 
cow  with  small  nostrils”) ;  alert,  but  not  ner¬ 
vously  so. 

RUMP — Long,  level  and  wide.  “Slopers  are 
taboo  everywhere.” 

MIDDLE — Look  for  a  large  chest  and  a  great 
deep  middle. 

CROSSED  EYES  CAN  BE 
CORRECTED 

i 

HE  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  says  that  if  your  child  is  cross-eyed, 
you  should  do  something  about  it  as  soon  as  the 
difficulty  is  noticed. 

Doing  something  means  seeing  a  first-class 
eye  specialist.  “Urgent  need,”  say  the  doctors, 
“for  early  recognition  and  treatment  of  crossed 
eyes  cannot  be  over-stressed  if  good  functional 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 


“Sty  S’  S&d&ttatt 

“The  three  basic  methods  for  treatment  of 
crossed  eyes  are  the  use  of  prescription  lenses, 
eye  exercises,  or  surgery,  or  all  three  methods.  If 
surgery  is  indicated,  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  When  muscle  surgery 
is  delayed  until  later  years  the  eye  can  still  be 
straightened  satisfactorily  but  the  functional 
result  is  not  always  good.  The  operation  is  not 
especially  difficult  or  dangerous.  Every  child 
with  crossed  eyes  deserves  early  treatment  con¬ 
sistent  with  present  day  knowledge.” 

INDIAN  SUMMER 

IT  IS  rather  strange  and  nice  that  almost  al¬ 
ways  before  old  winter  closes  ddwn  and  the 
ground  freezes  up  for  good  we  get  a  spell  of 
lovely  weather  like  we  have  had  during  these 
last  days  of  October  in  most  parts  of  the  North¬ 
east.  The  Indians  called  it  “Indian  Summer.” 

Years  ago  I  wrote  an  editorial  for  American 
Agriculturist  which  covers  this  subject  so  well 
that  I  thought  maybe  you’d  like  to  read  it  again. 
Here  it  is: 

“Somebody  was  grumbling  about  the  weather 
to  a  farmer  and  he  made  the  remark  in  reply 
that,  ‘The  weather  was  indeed  bad  but  even  the 
bad  weather  was  better  than  no  weather  at  all.’ 
There  is  no  subject  known  to  man  that  receives 
so  much  discussion  day  in  and  day  out  through 
the  months,  the  seasons  and  the  years,  particu¬ 
larly  from  farm  people,  as  does  the  weather.  And 
we  know  of  no  subject  of  more  importance,  es¬ 
pecially  to  farmers,  for  the  favorable  seasons 
make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on 
the  farm,  and  too  many  unfavorable  seasons  mean 
the  farmer’s  ruin.  It  is  surprising  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  a  bright  day  will  make  on  our  outlook  on 
life. 

“All  of  which  leads  up  to  what  I  started  out  to 
say,  that  is,  that  this  fall,  particularly  the  month 
of  October,  has  had  the  finest  weather  that  we 
have  had  this  summer.  Day  after  day  has  been 
blessed  with  blue  sky  and  clear  sun.  There  has 
been  opportunity  to  clean  up  the  late  harvests. 
The  fall  work  is  about  done  except  for  a  little 
more  plowing.  The  gorgeous  colors  of  autumn 
have  come  and  gone,  and  all  of  us  go  into  the 
winter  with  a  feeling  of  optimism  caused  by 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  lot  of  fine  weather.” 

READ  IT 

AST  spring  in  the  May  1  issue  we  published 
an  article  by  Professor  S.  R.  Aldrich  telling 
exactly  how  to  get  the  largest  yields  of  corn.  Be¬ 
cause  the  article  was  well  written,  authoritative, 
and  easily  and  quickly  read,  it  got  the  attention 
of  readers  all  over  the  Northeast.  That  one 
article  saved  readers  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  mention  this  now  because  a  similar  article, 
this  time  on  fertilizer,  written  by  A.  James  Hall, 
one  of  our  editors,  appears  as  a  feature  article 
on  the  front  page  of  this  issue.  It  is  based  on  an 
immense  amount  of  information  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sources.  The  information  was  boiled 
down  to  a  simple  formula  which,  if  followed, 
will,  like  the  corn  article,  save  you  money. 

PROBLEMS  ARE  ALWAYS  WITH  US 

VER  the  weekend  I  got  a  laugh  out  of  read¬ 
ing  an  editorial  that  I  wrote  for  American 
Agriculturist  in  1924,  thirty  years  ago.  The 
theme  of  the  editorial  was  that  farmers  had  so 
many  problems  that  I  didn’t  see  how  they  were 
going  to  continue  to  farm.  I  mentioned  the  ruin¬ 


ous  growth  of  farm  taxes,  aggravated  by  the 
efforts  of  the  politicians  to  pay  a  large  soldier 
bonus.  Farm  organizations  were  having  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time.  Many  dairymen  were  being  ruined  be¬ 
cause  of  TB  in  their  dairy  cattle,  and  milk 
prices  were  far  below  the  costs  of  production. 

I 

It  is  good  for  one’s  wellbeing  and  happiness 

to  look  back  occasionally.  A  review  of  history 

makes  one  realize  that  there  were  just  as  many 

problems  in  the  past  as  there  are  now,  and  some 

of  them  were  even  more  difficult.  Yet  somehow, 

some  way,  we  have  always  been  able  to  muddle 

through,  and  get  a  lot  of  happiness  out  of  life. 
» 

A  BAD  WOMAN 

F  YOU  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
hurricanes,  just  thank  your  lucky  stars  and 
pray  that  you  never  will  have.  I  rode  through 
parts  of  New  England  a  few  days  after  that 
awful  hurricane  in  1938.  Orchards,  woods  and 
crops  looked  as  if  a  gigantic  steam 'roller  had 
gone  over  them. 

The  day  after  that  wretched  woman  from  the 
Caribbeans,  Hazel,  visited  the  Carolinas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Canada,  I 
drove  into  Ithaca.  Trees  were  down  on  top  of 
houses,  on  top  of  cars,  and  across  the  streets. 
Telephone  and  electric  wires  were  out,  in  some 
places  for  over  a  week.  Some  people  in  Hazel’s 
path  were  killed,  many  were  hurt. 

The  remarkable  thing,  however,  about  any 
great  natural  calamity  is  the  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion  and  optimism  with  which  the  people  go  to 
work  to  clean  up,  help  those  worse  off  than 
themselves,  and  get  back  to  somewhere  rfear 
normal  again.  It  sometimes  takes  sorrow  or 
calamity  to  bring  out  the  best  in  human  nature. 

HE  CAN’T  READ  HIS  TOMBSTONE 

ID  YOU  ever  think  of  the  faithful  and  effici¬ 
ent  service  of  your  mail  man,  who  through 
rain  or  shine,  summer  and  winter,  delivers  your 
mail  at  almost  the  same  time  every  week  day? 
Give  him  a  good  word  some  time.  He  deserves 
it,  and  will  appreciate  it.  He  can’t  read  his 
tombstone  when  he  is  dead! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

FRIEND  of  mine  who  now  lives  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  sent  me  the  following  little  piece 
called  “Monkey  Genetics.”  I  don’t  know  who 
wrote  it,  but  it  surely  carries  an  element  of 
truth : 

Three  monkeys  sat  in  a  cocoanut  tree 
Discussing  things  as  they’re  said  to  be. 

Said  one  to  the  others,  “Now,  listen,  you  two, 
There’s  a  certain  rumor  that  can’t  be  true — 
That  Man  descended  from  our  noble  race! 

The  very  idea  is  a  rank  disgrace. 

“No  monkey  ever  deserted  his  wife, 

Starved  her  babies  or  ruined  her  life, 

And  you’ve  never  known  a  mother  monk 
To  leave  her  children  with  others  to  bunk; 

Or  pass  them  on  from  one  to  another 

Till  they  scarcely  knew  who  was  their  mother. 

“Another  thing  you’ll  never  see 

Is  a  monkey  fence  in  his  cocoanut  tree, 

So  others  being  hungry  are  forced  to  steal 
Because  they  can’t  get  a  decent  meal. 

And  here’s  another  a  monkey  won’t  do, 

Go  out  at  night  and  get  on  a  stew, 

Or  use  a  gun  or  a  club  or  a  knife 
To  take  some  other  poor  monkey’s  life. 

“Yes,  Man  has  descended,  the  ornery  cuss, 

But,  BROTHER,  he  didn’t  descend  from  us!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  Government  purchase  of  butter  was  discontinued  on  September  17th 
and,  during  the  last  10  days  of  the  month,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sold  a  considerable  volume  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products. 
During:  the  first  C  months  of  the  year,  13%  less  dairy  products  were  bought  by 
government  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Milk  production  (U.S.)  for  September  was  1%  higher  than  September  1953. 
Receipts  of  milk  at  New  York  dairy  plants  were  also  up  1%. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  to  increase  by  y2  pint  per  person  per  day  milk 
for  men  in  armed  services  and  in  government  hospitals.  Also  more  butter, 
cheese  and  dry  milk  from  CCC  stocks  will  be  available  for  army  use. 

The  Federal  Government  has  more  money  for  indemnities  on  cattle  removed 
from  herds  because  of  brucellosis.  Neither  State  nor  Federal  indemnity  payments 
can  be  larger  than  one  third  of  the  owner’s  loss  on  the  sale  of  reacting  animals. 
Maximum  Federal  indemnity  is  $25  for  grades  and  $50  for  purebreds.  Purpose 
of  program  is  twofold — to  eliminate  disease  and  cut  down  milk  surplus. 

EGGS:  Little  hope  exists  that  egg  prices  will  improve  during  the  winter 
wmm—mm  or  spring.  U.  S.  egg  production  in  September  was  10%  higher  than 
September  1953  and  28%  above  average  for  the  month.  Production  in  north¬ 
eastern  states  was  14%  above  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  U.  S.  layers  was  8%  above  a  year  ago,  and  the  number  of 
layers  plus  pullets  was  4%  above  the  same  date  last  year.  The  U.  S.  farm  price 
of  eggs  dropped  4  cents  a  dozen  in  September. 

Here  are  possible  steps  poultrymen  can  take. 

1.  Cut  the  size  at  operation  to  what  the  family  can  handle.  Careful  study  will 
increase  the  hens  that  one  man  can  care  for. 

2.  Plug  small  leaks — broken  eggs,  damaged  feed  bags,  wasted  feed,  rats. 

3.  Look  for  possible  retail  outlets  so  you  can  get  all  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

4.  Take  steps  to  get  high  production  and  to  prevent  high  mortality. 

In  spite  of  tough  situation,  USDA’s  Egg  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  made 
up  of  producers  and  co-op  officials,  is  definitely  opposed  to  government  price 
supports  or  subsidies! 

CROP  REPORT:  POTATO  estimate  in  29  late  states  for  October  was 

2.4  million  bushels  above  the  September  estimate. 
Present  estimate  is  279.1  million  bushels;  last  year  290.4  million  bushels.  In  9 
late  eastern  states  forecast  is  for  103.9  million  bushels,  down  6%  from  last  year. 
Maine  is  down  13%,  Upstate  New  York  5%,  Long  Island  is  up  4%. 

APPLES.  October  estimate  for  U.  S.  apple  crop  at  103,000,000  bushels  was 
slightly  above  the  September  estimate  and  is  11%  above  last  year.  In  New 
York  State  latest  estimate  is  15,334,000  bushels;  last  year  13,120,000.  New  Eng¬ 
land  6,065,000  bushels;  last  year  7,824,000. 

OFF  AGAIN,  ON  AGAIN:  Steps  are  being  taken  to  sell  government 

owned  rubber  business  roughly  estimated 

as  worth  $350,000,000.  That’s  good! 

At  the  same  time  proposals  are  made  to  set  up  a  government  corporation  to 
offer  bonds  to  the  public  to  secure  money  to  loan  to  state  and  communities 
for  public  works  programs.  That’s  not  so  good! 

Also,  Congress  refused  to  allow  closing  of  government  owned  tin  smelter  and 
tin  from  it  continues  to  pile  up  in  government  warehouses. 


SHRINKING  GOVERNMENT:  Anyone  who  recommends  less 

government  is  frequently  asked, 

“how  do  you  propose  it  should  be  done?” 

Here  are  three  workable  suggestions: 

1.  Gradually  get  government  out  of  all  business  which  competes  with  private 
enterprise. 

2.  Put  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission  (when  they  are  available) 
into  effect. 

3.  Work  for  a  gradual  lessening  of  government  controls  on  business,  on  agri¬ 
culture,  in  fact,  on  all  groups  of  citizens.  Government  can  be  shrunk  when¬ 
ever  a  majority  of  voters  demand  it.  — Hugh  Cosline 


VOU.’D  HAVE  to  label  me,  I 
1  guess,  a  stickler  for  prepared¬ 
ness  ’cause  one  thing  I  won’t  tol¬ 
erate  is  any  tendency  to  wait  ’til 
winter  slaps  us  in  the  face  before 
we’re  set  around  this  place.  Mir- 
andy  never  can  believe  that  sum¬ 
mer’s  gentleness  will  leave;  she  al¬ 
ways  claims  there’s  lots  of  time  to 
get  prepared  for  tougher  clime,  and 
so  I’ve  got  to  crack  my  whip  or 
we’d  be  trapped  in  winter’s  grip. 
If  little  squirrels  ain’t  so  dumb  but 
what  they’re  set  when  snowstorms 
come,  it  seems  to  me  that  humans 
ought  to  be  as  sure  they  don’t  get 
caught. 

Hence,  when  November  comes  in  sight,  we’re  buttoned  up  all  good  and 
tight.  Because  of  how  I’ve  had  things  planned,  Mirandy  and  the  hired  hand 
have  got  the  barn  jammed  full  of  hay,  there’s  straw  enough  to  last  ’til 
May;  the  pump’s  been  packed  to  keep  it  snug,  the  bins  are  full,  the  spuds 
are  dug;  each  window  that  required  repair  is  stuffed  with  rags  to  stop 
cold  air.  Meanwhile,  I’ve  made  the  stove  all  fit,  I  moved  the  sofa  nearer 
it  and  shelled  out  hard-earned  money  for  a  pile  of  wood  beside  the  door. 
Those  squirrels  really  ain’t  so  smart,  a  bear  is  closer  to  my  heart. 


Falling  LEAVES  are  rustling  out 
the  message  that  right  now  is  the 
time  to  have  your  Ford  "winterized." 
Then  you'll  know  it's  ready  to  take 
on  winter's  roughest  weather. 

For  one  thing,  you'll  want  your 
ignition  system  gone  over  thoroughly 
. . .  and,  if  new  spark  plugs  or  a 
new  battery  will  step  up  your  Ford's 
performance,  insist  on  Genuine  Ford 
Spark  Plugs ...  a  Genuine  Ford 
Battery.  You'll  also  want  to  have 
your  cooling  system  protected  with 
Genuine  Ford  Anti-freeze,  perma¬ 
nent  or  regular. 

When  your  oil  is  changed,  a  new 
Genuine  Ford  Oil  Filter  Element  will 
keep  it  clean  and  efficient  under 
winter  conditions.  Always  remember 
that  you  can  depend  on  Genuine 
Ford  Parts  because  they're  made 
to  specifications  set  by  the  same  men 
who  originally  built  your  Ford. 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO, 
^  INSIST  ON 
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November  1  through  December  31,  1954— 
Squibb  offers  you  through  your  druggist 
A  combination  offer  of 


when  you  buy  one 
handy  "BARN  BOX” 


This  bonus  offer  is  Squibb’s  way  of 
inviting  new  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  test  ■  the  effectiveness  of 
Pendistrin®,  a  product  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  treatment  of  mastitis. 


2#  The  special  Squibb  gel  base 
melts  fast  at  body  temperature. 

r 

It  disperses  quickly,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  releases  the  antibi¬ 
otics  in  the  infected  tissues. 


Pendistrin  won  its  No.  1  place  in 
the  treatment  of  mastitis  for  two 
reasons : 

The  combination  of  antibiotics 
used  in  Pendistrin  is  the  most 
effective  found  for  the  control 
of  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of 
bacterial  mastitis. 


Put  Pendistrin  to  work  in  your 
barn  to  help  you  combat  mastitis. 

Each  “instant  use”  tube  of  Pen¬ 
distrin  contains  100,000  units  of 
penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin,  a  non-irritating, 
adequate  and  effective  dosage. 


See  Your  Druggist 

When  mastitis  strikes,  be  ready.  Buy 
several  handy  barn  boxes,  for  Pen¬ 
distrin  keeps  for  24  months  with  no 
refrigeration.  Get  your  2-tube  bonus 
with  each  barn  box  you  buy.  This 
offer  expires  December  31,  1954. 

For  more  information  write  to  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  Dept., 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

PENDISTRIN  is  a  trademark 


UNTREATED 

QUARTER 

An  important  reason  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  Pendistrin  in  treating 
mastitis  is  its  thorough  penetration 
of  every  part  of  the  treated  quarter. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 
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CAN  TRUST 


The  Dairymen's  League 

LOOKS  TO  THE  FUTURE 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


ESTERDAY— or  “yesterday”  as 
we  used  to  say  on  the  farm — 
Thursday,  October  14,  1954,  I 
journeyed  to  Syracuse  to  at¬ 
tend  the  35th  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association.  Other  members  of  our 
staff  were  present  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  at  meetings  of  the  Young 
Cooperators  and  the  Women  of  the 
League  Home  Service  program. 

It  is  heartening  always  to  attend  one 
of  these  big  representative  meetings  of 
farmers.  They  recall  to  me  those  days 
that  I  so  well  remember  when  a  hun¬ 
dred  farmers  represented  an  unusually 
large  meeting.  Those  were  the  days  be¬ 
fore  farmers  started  to  try  to  solve 
their  marketing  business  through  coop¬ 
erative  organizations.  There  were  2,000 
people  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  League  this  year,  including  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  many  locals  from  every 
section  of  the  milk  shed  and  hundreds 
of  League  members  and  visitors. 

”If  Farmers  Slopped 
Work” 

Business  reports  are  sometimes  dull, 
but  not  when  they  summarize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  your  personal  business  as  did 
the  reports  of  the  officers  at  this  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Seymour  K.  Rodenhurst 
of  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
League  said:  “Trains  could  stand  still, 
the  production  of  automobiles,  radios 
and  television  sets  could  be  halted,  and 
many  kinds  of  manufacturing  might 
shut  down  for  several  days  without 
acute  injury  or  distress  to  the  people, 
but  if  farmers  stopped  producing  milk 
for  ten  days  people  would  be  without 
what  is  generally  recognized  as  an  es¬ 
sential  food,  their  health  would  be  en¬ 
dangered,  and  the  detrimental  economic 
effects  would  be  felt  by  millions  of 
wage-earners.” 

To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
ports  of  the  day  was  made  by  League 
treasurer  Stanley  H.  Benham  of  Mill- 
brook,  New  York.  Mr.  Benham’s  repoi’t 
showed  net  sales  of  milk  by  the  League 
of  $156,000,000  for  nearly  3  billion 
pounds  of  milk  produced  by  the  League 
membership  of  approximately  23,000. 
That’s  a  large  and  important  business 
in  anyone’s  book! 

League  Well  Financed 

Best  of  all,  and  as  we  have  often 
pointed  out  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  the  League’s  finances  are  and  have 
always  been  managed  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  League  certificates  of  indebtedness 
are  always  a  good  investment.  As  Mr. 
Benham  said,  “The  soundness  of  this 
financial  paper  and  the  League  system 
of  financing  are  the  envy  of  many  other 


farm  leaders.”  The  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  have  always  been  paid  off 
when  due,  often  before  they  were  due. 

In  a  most  excellent  report,  so  well  de¬ 
livered  that  every  word  was  clear  to 
each  person  in  the  huge  audience, 
President  Ernest  Strobeck  of  the 
League  reviewed  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  past  year,  and  looking 
toward  the  future,  outlined  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  “self  help”  by  the  League  in 
order  to  get  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  government  controls.  Among 
other  interesting  points  Mr.  Strobeck 
said  that  “While  the  cost  of  milk  has 
doubled  since  1939  it  requires  only  one- 
quarter  as  much  work  now  to  buy  a 
quart  of  milk.” 

President  Strobeck  emphasized  the 
work  of  the  Young  Cooperators,  as  well 
he  might,  for  if  these  young  people 
catch  the  spirit  and  the  necessity  of 
cooperative  organization  while  they  are 
young,  they  will  do  a  better  job  of  co¬ 
operating  than  our  own  generation  has 
done. 

Pointing  out  that  it  was  necessary 
constantly  for  the  League  to  make 
changes  in  its  management  program  to 
keep  up  with  the  changing  times,  Mr. 
Strobeck  reported  that  the  varying 
work  of  the  League  had  all  been  con¬ 
centrated  under  five  major  functional 
heads:  business  manager;  manager  of 
staff  and  service;  manager  of  member¬ 
ship  service;  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions;  and  treasurer. 

For  A  Self  Ilolp  Program 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
President’s  report  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  to  a  ten-point  “self  help”  program 
for  the  future.  When  presented  to  the 
delegates  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
this  program  was  passed  unanimously. 
It  includes  action  to: 

1.  Increase  consumption  of  milk. 

2.  Promote  public  health  through  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  milk  in 
schools,  by  institutions,  and  the 
armed  forces. 

3.  Protect  American  dairy  farmers 
against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

4.  Expand  foreign  markets  for  Ameri¬ 
can  dairy  products. 

5.  More  effective  use  of  present  support 
programs  until  an  improved  program 
can  be  put  into  operation. 

6.  Oppose  government  controls  or  re¬ 
strictions  on  milk  production. 

7.  Support  legislation  for  a  workable 
group  “self  help”  program  to  replace 
or  support  government  price  supports. 

8.  Amend  the  New  York  milk  marketing 
orders  to  eliminate  the  high  season¬ 
ality  factor  in  the  present  Class  1-A 
formula. 

9.  Extend  and  improve  milk  marketing 
orders  in  the  interest  of  Dairymen’s 
League  members. 

10.  Make  each  market  responsible  for 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Poge) 
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CAF-STAR 

O  You  actually  SAVE  MONEY 
©  You  grow  HEALTHIER  CALVES 

Feeding  calves  whole  milk  is  wasteful  when 
CAF-STAR  does  a  better  job  and  saves  you  mon¬ 
ey.  For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program, 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

or  write  direct  to  Dept,  aim 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST . 
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Three  Great  Lines 

Sold  and  serviced  in  New  York 
by  the  following  Dealers: 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Raymond  Bedard,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Delp's  Repair  Shop,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Revel  DeWitt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Hirschfeld,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  R.D.  1 
George  Johnston  &  Sons,  Voorheesville,  N.Y. 
Burpee's  Garage,  Vergennes,  Vt.  R.D.  1 
Jones  Tractor  Sales,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Hardy  A.  Merrill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Newport,  Vt. 

Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works,  llion,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Coulter,  Inc.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

181  Delaware  St. 

Henry  C.  Morse  &  Son,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Bassett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ivers  J.  Knapp,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  C.  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Winnie's  Garage  &  Implement  Co.,  Fly 
Creek,  N.  Y. 

Hathaway's  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Burlington,  Vt.  232  St.  Paul  St. 

Ralph  C.  Beck,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Hallsville  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  5 

Charles  H.  Monroe,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Steele  &  Mitchell  Garage  &  Implement, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Provost's  Farm  Suoply,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
Charles  C.  Holden  &  Son,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 
Grantier  Hardware  &  Implement  Co., 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Swanton  Tractor  Sales,  Swanton,  Vt. 
Harold  E.  Marvin,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Harvey  M.  Foster,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Holloway,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  F.  Taylor,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  I.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 
Wilson  Bros.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.D.  3 
Edwin  R.  Winter,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
Riester's  Farm  Machinery,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dunning  Ave. 

Morton  Garage,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

Collins  Farm  Supply,  Burke,  N.  Y. 

Fairville  Garage,  Newark,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
J.  Stuftz  Sales  &  Service,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  3.  Wendt  &  Sons,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 
Leonard's  Garage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabie  Bros.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Miner  Farm  Equipment  Service,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fillmore  Mill,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Roy  C.  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Joseph  Matuszek,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

Harman  &  Aimeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  Tractor  &  Implement  Service, 
Falconer,  N.  Y 

Harold  &  Eunice  Saxton,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  3 

Leon  Havens,  Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

Onondaga  Valley  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
207  Milburn  Drive 

J.  Robert  Alien,  Tyrone,  N.  Y.  Box  7 
Espenscheid  Farm  Lbr.  &  Bldg.  Supply, 
Alton,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Maki,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Richard  P.  Kemp,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  R.D.  3 
L.  D.  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2 
Philip  L.  Bailey,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Mark  J.  Davin,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dorr,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  C.  Karcher,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Carney  Road 

Walter  J.  Bowen  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  5 

Burt  I.  Brown,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Lyons  Trading  Post,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Rose  Hill  Sales  &  Service,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  3 

Bishop  &  Turk,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. 

Brown  &  Saunders,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
Coryn  Farm  Supplies, . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  2 

Eichas  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Halpin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

707  Wallace  St. 

Hurry  Leon,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Bros.  Garage,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  R.D.  6 
Paul  &  Wansor,  LeRoy,  N  Y.  124  W. 
Main  St. 

Sockett's  Farm  Service,  Darien  Center, 
N.  Y. 

Ray  Thilk  Sales  &  Service,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Road 


The  last  word  in  up-to-date, 
dependable,  efficient,  easy- 
to-handle,  equipment  to 
take  care  of  every  farm  and 
sawmill  job.  Inspect  this  ma¬ 
chinery  first-hand,  learn  how 
it  can  best  serve  your  needs, 
and  fit  your  budget. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

handling  its  share  of  the  milk  sur¬ 
plus. 

A  resolutions  committee  of  25  repre-- 
sentatives  from  every  section  of  the 
milk  shed  worked  for  two  days  drafting 
resolutions  to  be  brought  before  the 
delegate  body.  A  particularly  good  part 
the  meeting  was  the  active  discussion 
among  the  delegates  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  more  important  resolutions 
passed  included: 

Live  Resolutions 

Support  of  the  League  policy  to  in¬ 
clude  Northern  New  Jersey  in  the  New 

York  marketing  order. 

- 

Commendation  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  “for  his  untiring  effort 
to  dispose  of  surplus  holdings  through 
foreign  sales,  disaster  relief,  and  school 
lunch  programs.” 

The  development  of  a  market  order 
procedure  which  gives  the  dairymen  the 
right  of  participation  without  being 
forced  to  vote  yes  or  else  lose  the  order. 

‘‘That  we  be  ever  mindful  to  nurture 
the  heritage  of  our  homes  and  of  Ameri¬ 
ca'  and  to  try  to  practice  our  religion 
more  and  more  in  our  daily  lives.” 

‘‘That  we  approve  a  sound,  workable 
self  help  plan  for  promoting  and  mer¬ 
chandising  dairy  products.”  (This  is  ex¬ 
plained  above) 

“Whdreas  consumers  frequently  blame 
farmers  for  the  high  cost  of  food,  for¬ 
getting  that  they  demand  more  conveni¬ 
ence,  quality  and  atractiveness,  and 
.more  pre-scrubbed,  pre-pared  and  pre¬ 
cooked  packaged  foods  than  ever,  BE 
IT  RESOLVED  that  more  of  an  effort 
be  made  to  get  the  facts  of  food  produc¬ 
tion,  processing  and  marketing  to  con¬ 
sumers.” 

t 

Directors  He-elcclcd 

Eight  of  the  24  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pired,  were  re-elected  to  office.  These  in¬ 
clude  Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Schoharie; 
Floyd  E.  Washbon,  Erieville;  Fred  H. 
Sexauer,  Auburn;  Jay  D.  Sholes,  West 
Edmeston;  Jennings  D.  Pickens,  Law- 
tons;  Carl  B.  Carpenter,  Woodhull; 
Edgar  Raish,  Candor;  and  George  W. 
Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.  A  ninth  man, 
Charles  R.  Paddock,  Hammond,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  one  year  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  League  president, 
Leon  A.  Chapin  in  district  9. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  afternoon 
session  was  Mr.  Bryon  Blalock,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  southern  district 
of  the  Borden  Company.  In  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  speech  that  was  well  received 
by  the  large  audience  and  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  with  funny  stories,  Mr.  Blalock 
made  the  points  that  we  are  headed 
toward  socialism  here  in  America;  that 
production  controls  and  quotas  have  no 
part  in  the  philosophy  of  a  republic; 
that  there  is  need  of  increased  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  both  farmers  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food  products,  including  milk,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  adjustments  from  a 
war  to  a  peace-time  economy;  that 
milk  dealers  must  do  a  better  job  of 
getting  out  and  selling. — it  is  no  longer 
a  seller’s  market;  that  politics  should 
be  left  out  of  the  agricultural  problem; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘‘free 
lunch”  in  our  economics;  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  our  growing  soft  as  have 
the  European  countries  with  their  so¬ 
cialism  and  even  worse  philosophies. 

Officers  Ke-electeil 

Immediately  following  the  annual 
meeting,  the  Board  of  Directors  re¬ 
elected  for  the  second  time  as  presi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Strobeck  of  Mace- 
don,  New  York.  The  following  officers 
were  also  re-elected: 

1st  vice  president,  Paul  L.  Talbot, 
Burlington  Flats;  2nd  vice  president, 
Louis  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N.  J.;  secre¬ 
tary,  A.  Morelle  Cheney,  Bemus  Point; 
assistant  secretary,  Miss  Priscilla  E. 
Rowe,  Tarry  town;  treasurer,  Stanley 
H.  Benham,  Millbrook;  assistant  trea¬ 
surer,  Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Schoharie; 
executive  committeeman,  Seymour  K. 
Rodenhurst,  Theresa. 


Pathway  to 
*  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 


INfew  York  farmers  are  justly  proud  of  their  stand¬ 
ing  as  dairy  and  poultry  farmers.  One  reason  for  that  standing 
is  because  New  York  farmers  are  quick  to  use  new  methods  to 
increase  production  and  cut  their  costs  —  particularly  electrically 
operated  equipment. 

In  dairy  and  poultry  farms ,  where  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of 
the  work  is  done  in  and  around  buildings ,  electric  equipment  is 
a  big  help  in  cutting  costs.  The  equipment  operates  at  its  best 
when  its  electric  wiring  is  right  for  the  job. 

That’s  why  good  electric  wiring  is  a  pathway  to  successful  farm¬ 
ing.  Good  wiring,  planned  for  the  jobs  it  does  now — and  any 
jobs  that  may  be  added  in  the  future— is  your  assurance  of  good 
performance  of  all  electrical  equipment. 

It  saves  money  which  may  be  lost  if  electricity  tries  to  get 
through  too  small ,  too  long  runs  of  wire. 

It  saves  money  at  the  machine  by  supplying  the  full  voltage 
and  current  needed  for  rated  operation. 

I 

And  one  of  the  most  important  savings  good  electrical  wiring 
makes  is  when  the  time  comes  to  install  additional  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  When  the  wiring  is  right,  new  equipment  can  be  installed 
with  a  minimum  of  expense.  Further,  you  know  the  machine 
you’ve  just  installed  will  operate  the  way  the  salesman  and  the 
catalogue  said  it  would.  Good  wiring  pays  that  kind  of  dividend. 

If  you  have  any  question  about  the  wiring  on  your  farm,  it’s 
easy  to  get  the  answer.  Just  call  our  nearest  Farm  Service  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  is  trained  in  the  field  of  electrical  applications  on 
farms,  and  can  make  a  layout  for  you  that  will  help  you  save 
money  and  get  the  proper  operation  from  your  electrically 
operated  equipment. 
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Miss  Jean  Stone,  standing,  answers  some  questions  about  the  questionnaires  we  Farm  boys  like  these  have  done  some  thinking  about  today's  problems.  From  left, 
asked  her  homemaking  students  to  answer.  From  left,  seated,  are;  Doris  Hale,  seated:  Richard  Merihew,  Tom  Christian,  Erwin  Boyden,  Sidney  Fisher,  Paul 

Catherine  Crossett,  Shirley  Ostrander,  Irene  Ashley  and  Winifred  Loomis.  Burhans.  That's  their  vo-ag  instructor.  Nelson  Wright,  looking  on. 


Rural  Young  People  Say: 

City  Parents  r Should  Go  To  School 


9$ 


T 


HERE’S  been  all  kinds  of 'talk 
these  past  few  years  about  the 
“hoodlums,”  the  “rowdies,” 
the  “gangsters,”  the  “bums,” 
that  haunt  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
larger  cities.  We  know  there  are  young¬ 
sters  raising  havoc  in  some  places,  but 
to  read  many  newspapers  one  would 
think  the  entire  school  age  generation 
was  a  bunch  of  criminals.  What  must 
the  young  people  themselves  think  of 
all  this? 

To  try  and  find  out,  I  went  over  to 
the  Homer  Central  School  in  Cortland 
County,  New  York,  and  asked  ques¬ 
tions  of  27  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  18. 

If  you  will  accept  their  answers  as 
representative  of  our  rural  young  peo¬ 
ple  then  you’ll  know  that  we  haven’t 
much  to  worry  about — at  least  not  in 
our  rural  and  suburban  areas.  They  are 
thrifty,  God-fearing,  hard-working  and 
have  a  pretty  firm  idea  as  to  what 
they  want  to  do  in  life.  They  also  have 
done  some  thinking  about  this  so-called 
juvenile  delinquency  problem.  Their 
ideas  make  me  wonder  why  more  social 
workers  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
don’t  go  to  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves  for  some  straight  answers. 

To  avoid  duplication  in  their  ans¬ 
wers,  I  asked  them  to  write  down  what 
they  thought  caused  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

From  the  sum  of  their  answers, 
here’s  what  our  rural  young  people 
think  about  the  problem. 

More  than  half  of  them  said  the 
trouble  lies  right  in  the  homes.  “Too 
many  city  parents  are  hot  giving 
enough  time  to  their  children,  display 
little  interest  in  their  activities  and  of¬ 
fer  too  little  encouragement  when  the 
young  people  seek  wholesome  activi¬ 
ties  in  both  work  projects  and  recrea¬ 
tion.”  Said  one  young  lady,  “What’s 
needed  are  adult  classes  in  child  study 
to  make  the  parents  understand  that 
they  must  pay  more  attention  to  their 
children  and  take  time  to  show  a  real 
and  loving  interest  in  their  kids’  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Gene  Fairchild  17,  thinks  the  trouble 
lies  in  parents  not  giving  their  child¬ 
ren  definite  responsibilities  in  the  way 
of  work;  and  Irene  Ashley  came  along 
with  the  suggestion  that  many  of  the 
parents  “are  not  putting  thfeir  foot 
down”  when  the  young  'uns  “try  to  get 
away  with  something.” 

Said  Tom  Christian — and  most  of  the 
others  agreed  with  him — “Parents 
should  be  interested  in  the  children’s 


By  JIM  HALL 

interests  and  in  their  problems.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Merihew  added,  “If  a  child  is 
brought  up  right  in  the  home,  his 
school  training  will  come  easy  for  him 
and  he  will  be  more  apt  to  attend 
church  and  therefore  stay  out  of 
trouble.” 

I  asked  questions  of  two  groups  at 
the.  Homer  School — 17  girls,  mostly 
sophomores,  in  a  homemaking  class 
taught  by  Miss  Jean  Stone;  ^and  10 
seniors  in  vocational  agriculture  taught 
by  Nelson  Wright.  All  of  the  boys  live 
on  farms  in  the  Homer  area,  and  all 
but  one  who  had  not  yet  decided,  were 
making  definite  plans  to  get  into  farrm 
ing  on  their  own  when  the  time  and 
opportunity  came.  Eight  out  of  the  10 
have  savings  accounts  they  were  build¬ 
ing  up,  either  to  go  on  to  college  for 
more  agricultural  or  veterinary  train¬ 
ing,  or  as  a  starter  for  their  own  farm. 

Farm  Boys  Busy 

These  boys  don’t  have  any  time  on 
their  hands  to  look  around  for  mis¬ 
chief.  The  average  size  of  their  par¬ 
ents’  farms  is  287  acres  with  an  aver¬ 
age  herd  size  of  79  head.  All  but  one 
of  the  boys  own  livestock  of  their  own, 
ranging  from  one  with  one  heifer  up  to 
Paul  Burhans  of  Moravia,  R.D.  3,  who 
already  owns  12  head  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins,  and  has  the  ambition  to  become 
a  “good  money-making  farmer  with  a 
herd  of  good  registered  Holsteins.” 
Paul  also  has  5  acres  of  his  own  corn 
this  year  and  has  improved  5  acres  of 
pasture.  Some  of  the  others  in  this  one 
small  vo-ag  class  also  raise  corn,  beans 
and  oats. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  guess  what  most  of 
them  listed  as  their  favorite  subject 
in  school— agriculture.  However,  world 
history,  American  history  and  driver¬ 
training  were  also  mentioned. 

These  boys— none  over  18— don’t 
know  what  it  is  for  the  government  to 
leave  agriculture  alone.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  8  of  the  10  favor  government 
support  prices.  However,  most  of  them 
said  it  should  be  just  a  little  support 
and  the  same  for  everybody  in  order 
to  “let  the  farmer  work  out  his  own 
responsibility.”  Two  of  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  were  100%  opposed  to  supports 
and  controls.  Said  one,  “The  farmer 
has  to  learn  to  get  along  by  himself. 
People  have  to  eat  and  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  leaves  the  farmer  alone  he  will 
make  a  decent  income.  Jim  DeHart  told 
me,  “The  government  should  support 
county  agents,  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  and  so  on,  but  as  for  materials,  a 
farmer  should  start  on  his  own  so  that 


he  owns  his  farm  and  it  is  not  owned 
by  the  government.” 

Only  8  of  the  17  girls  I  talked  to 
were  farm  girls,  but  12  said  they’d 
rather  marry  a  farmer  than  a  city 
worker  and  one  young  16-year-old  gave 
me  a  chuckle  when  she  answered  she’d 
“take  either.” 

These  girls  were  younger  than  the 
boys  I  talked  with,  but  even  so,  every 
single  one  of  them  was  earning  at  least 
some  of  her  own  money  by  baby  sitting, 
doing  ironing  for  neighbors,  working  in 
a  local  factory  or  the  home  for  the 
aged,  part  time.  One  even  ran  a  hot 
dog  stand  in  the  summer.  Eleven  of  the 
17  already  have  savings  accounts  start¬ 
ed,  and  several  have  livestock  that  will 
come  in  handy  if  that  future  husband 
turns  out  to  be  the  farmer  they  hope 
he’ll  be. 

To  Work,  Then  Wed 

These  girls  aren’t  just  coasting  along 
through  high  school  with  the  idea  that 
when  they  get  through  they’ll  just  step 
into  a  rose-covered  cottage,  either.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception  they  are  pre¬ 


We  interrupted  classes  to 
get  the  information  on 
this  page.  At  right  some  of  . 
the  girls  watch  while  Carol 
Johnston  lays  out  a  pat¬ 
tern.  From  left:  Carol,  Joan 
Elmer,  Janet  Wafer,  Susie 
Wells,  Virginia  Miller  and 
Eleanor  Vormwald. 


paring  themselves  for  a  career,  also. 
Thirteen  are  choosing  courses  in  school 
which  will  prepare  them  for  such  things 
as  secretarial  work,  social  service, 
nursing  and  textile  designing.  They  all 
plan  to  be  housewives  someday,  but 
they  know  that  in  many  cases  it  takes 
two  breadwinners  in  a  family  to  make 
ends  meet  for  the  first  few  years. 

The  girls’  favorite  subjects  in  school 
would  be  a  little  disappointing  to  ad¬ 
vocates  of  schools  teaching  only  the 
3  “r’s”.  Two  of  them  listed  English 
as  their  favorite,  but  none  of  the  others 
mentioned  an  academic  subject.  Home¬ 
making  and  business  courses  were  the 
favorites  with  chorus,  art  and  music 
following  in  that  order. 

I  think  that  here  in  these  2  f  young 
Americans  is  a  diversity  of  interests, 
a  proven  ability  to  work  and  save  and 
a  degree  of  personal  responsibility  that 
should  prove  to  us  all  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  is  smarter  than  the 
one  before  and  even  better  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  kind  of  America  we 
want.  Impress  on  city  parents  the  need 
of  young  people  for  work,  responsi¬ 
bilities,  teamwork  and  wholesome  re¬ 
creation  and  we  won’t  have  juvenile 
delinquency. 

(In  addition  to  those  mentioned  on  this 
page,  we  wish  to  thank  the  following  for 
contributing  the  material  for  this  article: 
Janice  Young,  Jean  Parker,  Janice  Neu¬ 
man,  Adele  Wells,  Kay  Henderson,  and 
Kay  Merihew.) 


Classmates  look  on  while 
Jim  DeHart  uses  a  cutting 
torch  to  smooth  the  metal 
edges  of  the  silage  cart 
he  built.  From  left  are: 
Jim,  Gene  Fairchild,  Gene 
Vossler,  Bob  Vaber  and 
Calvin  Rofe. 
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POROUS  PLASTERS 


S  reSret  that  the  day  of  the  porous  plaster  is  only  a  cherished 

memory.  Along  m  November  when  Grandpa  and  Grandma  began  to  feel 
*7®**  cold  weather  pains  coming  on,  they  stripped  off  their  clothes  by  the  old 
nTunt  ^er‘  grandma  would  hook  her  thumb  behind  her  to  locate  the  focal 
point  of  the  pain  in  her  back,  whereupon  Grandpa  would  slap  on  a  big  porous 
plaster.  In  turn,  Grandma  would  adjust  a  plaster  on  Grandpa’s  lumbar  region. 

Now,  the  virtue  of  the  porous  plaster  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  potent 
toi  approximately  four  months.  Whenever  you  had  a  muscular  twitch,  you 
applied  an  adhesive  plaster.  You  could  always  tell  how  hard  the  winter  had 
been  by  the  number  of  porous  plasters  folks  had  on  their  backs.  Often  come 
March,  a  rheumatic  individual’s  back  looked  like  the  side  of  a  barn  stuck 
up  with  cipcus  posters. 

?ld  day?  Pe°Ple  didn’t  go  to  a  doctor  whenever  they  were 
stabbed  by  another  pain:  no,  they  merely  applied  another  porous  plaster. 

pecialists  didn  t  get  a  dime  out  of  Grandpa;  and  as  for  psychiatrists.  Grand¬ 
pa  never  heard  of  them.  '  >, 

The  high  point  of  the  porous  plaster  season  came  in  the  spring  when  it 
was  time  to  remove  the  plasters.  To  remove  a  plaster  was  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
cedure.  you  yanked  the  other  fellow’s  plaster,  and  he  yanked  yours.  First 
you  laboriously  pried  loose  a  corner  of  the  plaster  until  you  had  enough  of  it 
for  a,  secure  grip.  Then  you  yanked  and  the  victim  jumped.  By  timing  the 
yanking  and  the  jumping  just  right,  the  plaster  tore  loose,  taking  with  it 
the  minimum  amount  of  skin.  (Only  those  who  wore  porous  plasters  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  became  expert  yankers  and  jumpers.) 

Frequently  among  the  more  irascible  and  high-strung  families  the  removal 
of  porous  planters  ended  in  connubial  fracases.  After  a  husband  and  wife  had 
ripped  off  each  other’s  porous  plasters  in  the  latter  part  of  March  they  some¬ 
times  wouldn’t  speak  to  each  other  again  till  the  4th  of  July. 


Fall  Fruit  Spraying  “Fays  Off” 

A.  A.  LaPLANTE,  Extension  Entomologist,  Cornell  University 


HALL  IS  often  an  ideal  time  to 
spray  for  certain  insects  and 
diseases.  The  fruit  grower, 
whether  he  be  the  proud  owner 
of  one  tree  grown  for  pleasure,  or  the 
owner  of  a  200  acre  fruit  farm,  grown 
for  profit  and  livelihood,  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  weakness  in  the  life  cycle 
of  several  insects.  This  may  sound  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  but  it  is  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach  to  insect  control. 

The  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  cool  or  cold  temperatures  arrive, 
the  insects  prepare  to  hibernate.  Some 
of  them  lay  winter  eggs  on  the  trees, 
others  spin  up  as  larvae  or  worms  in 
crotches  and  crevices  on  the  tree.  In 
all  cases  they  are  unable  to  move  again 
until  the  following  spring  when  tem¬ 
peratures  become  balmy  enough  to 
burst  the  buds. 

Among  these  egg-laying  forms  are 
found  apple  aphids  and  cherry  aphids. 
The  rosy  apple  aphid  seriously  stunts 
apples  on  most  of  our  common  varie¬ 
ties  with  the  exception  of  McIntosh, 
Dutchess,  and  Wealthy.  The  green  ap¬ 
ple  aphid  stunts  the  terminal  growth  of 
most  of  our  apple  trees  and  may  also 
smut  the  fruit.  The  black  cherry  aphid 
stunts  the  terminals,  particularly  of 
sweet  cherry  trees,  and  may  cause 
them  to  die  back  when  present  in  seri¬ 
ous  numbers. 

The  fruit  tree  leaf  roller,  not  nearly 
so  common  now  as  in  previous  years, 
overwinters  as  a  flat  egg  mass  con¬ 
taining  numerous  eggs.  Other  insects 
hibernate  in  cocoons,  such  as  the  eye- 
spotted  bud  moth.  This  chocolate  brown 
larva  with  a  black  head  spins  itself  a 
house  out  of  webbing  and  bits  of  bark 
in  an  angle  forfned  by  two  twigs.  Sev¬ 
eral  scale  insects  overwinter  in  a  par¬ 
tially  grown  state  on  the  wood  of  apple 
trees,  such  as  the  oyster-shell  scale  and 
the  San  Jose  scale. 

Spraying  can  be  accomplished  any¬ 
time  after  the  temperature  goes  down 
to  20°  F.  for  a  few  hours.  In  some  fall 
seasons  most  of  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  trees  before  this  temperature  is 


reached  and  spraying  could  begin  after 
most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  last 
of  the  aphid  eggs  will  have  been  de¬ 
posited  on  the  trees  by  the  time  one  or 
the  other  of  these  conditions  has  been 
met,  and  the  remaining  insects  will  be 
in  the  stage  in  which  they  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Materials  most  commonly  used  are 
called  dinitro  compounds.  These  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  used  either  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring  just  before  the  buds 
burst.  Spring  weather  is  sometimes 
more  uncertain  than  fall  weather  if 
deep  mud  is  taken  as  an  example.  It 
is  a  practical  grower  who  will  attempt 
to  make  fall  applications  on  pleasant 
days  and  if  he  is  unable  to  apply  them 
at  that  time  he  is  still  able  to  try  a 
spring  application. 

Dinitro  powders  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  home  grower  with  a 
few  trees  and  are  used  at  the  rate  of 
about  IV2  cups  in  5  gallons  of  water. 
Commercial  growers  favor  the  slurry 
form  which  comes  in  gallon  cans  al¬ 
though  many  use  the  powder  form  and 
the  rate  varies  from  1  y2  quarts  or 
pounds  to  3  to  4  quarts  or  pounds  in 
each  100  gallons  of  spray.  A  newer 
type  of  dinitro  material  sold  under  the 
trade  names  of  DN-289  and  Elgetol  318 
may  be  used  at  the  lower  rates  but  are 
not  suggested  for  fall  treatment.  They 
may,  however,  be  used  in  the  spring, 
before  the  buds  break.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  in  Cornell  Extension 
bulletin  665  for  home  owners  and  Bul¬ 
letins  711  and  812  for  commercial 
growers,  or  consult  your  local  county 
agricultural  agent. 

The  dinitro  materials  are  yellow  dyes 
which  may  remain  on  the  skin  or  on 
paint  for  some  time.  They  are  not  poi¬ 
sonous  if  gotten  on  the  skin  in  small 
quantities  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  spraying  anything  but  the  trees. 
Spraying  should  only  be  done  on  days 
when  thp  temperature  is  above  freezing 
and  the  sprayer  should  be  completely 
protected  from  freezing  by  draining  the 
water  from  it  after  use. 


) 


protect  em 

with  Esso  Rust- Ban 


prevent  winter  rust.. .costly  repairs 

Protect  your  machinery- and  your  machinery  investment ! 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  giving  your  equipment  all¬ 
winter*  protection  with  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  .  .  .  for 
longer  machinery  life  and  bigger  profits. 


ESSO  RUST- BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied  with  a 
rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators,  discs  and  other  im¬ 
plements.  This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust  and  adds 
years  of  usefulness  to  your  valuable  farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  623  resists  rust  formation  on  inside  of 
idle  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines.  Rust-Ban  623  gives  a  dependa¬ 
ble,  all-winter  protective  coating  to  cylinders,  pistons  and  other 
inner  precision  parts.  Easy  to  apply  when  directions  are  followed. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  623  also  prevents  the  rusting  of 
chains,  geai’s,  cutter  bars,  etc.  of  implements  stored  under  cover. 

YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  has  a  complete 
line  of  dependable  Esso  Rust-Ban  and  other  Farm  Products  — 
Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H,  Esso  Tractor  Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline, 
Esso  Gasoline -to  help  you  get  performance-plus  from  your 
tractor,  truck  and  other  machinery. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Remember  the 
days  before  mechan¬ 
ical  milkers  .  .  . 
when  you  were  a  youngster  doing 
chores?  You’d  drive  old  bossie  into 
the  shed  and  coax  out  a  half  pailful 
or  so.  Then,  sometimes  you’d  turn 
away  for  a  minute,  maybe  to  pitch  in 
a  forkful  of  hay,  and  by  golly  if  she 
hadn’t  drunk  every  last  drop  of  milk! 
What  a  catastrophe  for  a  boy  .  .  .  have 
to  go  back  to  the  house  with  no  milk! 
“Durned  cow!” 

You  know  that  same  thing’s  still 
happening  right  here  today  .  .  .  and 
not  to  little  boys  either,  but  to  grown 
men  and  experienced  farmers.  All  over 
the  country  there  are  coavs  that  steal 
back  every  drop  they  give,  and  some 
from  the  other  cows,  too. 

You  say  Cy’s  a  little  cracked?  You 
use  a  milker  and  you  never  saw  such 
a  thing!  Well,  friend,  the  fact  that  you 
never  see  a  cow  stealing  your  milk 
doesn’t  mean  it’s  not  happening  .  .  .  and 
right  in  your  own  milking  line  too! 
Why  do  you  keep  that  old  milk  thief 
around  anyway? 

Okay,  I  say  you’ve  got  cows  in  your 
milk  line  that’re  stealing  milk.  What  I 
actually  mean  is  that  they  eat  more 
feed  than’s  needed  for  the  milk  they 
give.  In  fact,  the  other  day  I  heard  an 
authority  say  that  50%  OF  THE 
COWS  IN  THE  u.  S.  DON’T  PRO¬ 
DUCE  ENOUGH  MILK  TO  PAY 
THEIR  OWN  FEED  BILL.  Not  only 
are  they  eating  up  all  the  milk  they 
give,  but,  they’re  stealing  some  from 
your  good  producers,  too! 

Now  I  don’t  have  proof  of  that  50% 
figure,  but  from  my  own  experience  I 
believe  it  .  .  .  absolutely.  And  the  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  is,  it’s  those  low  producing 
cows  that’re  causing  this  dairy  price 
squeeze.  They’re  the  ones  that’re  sur¬ 
plus,  not  the  high  producers.  Think  of 
that  a  minute  ...  all  the  surplus  milk 
comes  from  cows  that  shouldn’t  be  in 
the  milk  line  because  they  NEVER 
PAY  THEIR  FEED  BILL! 


Okay,  what  to  do?  First,  some  cows 
just  ain’t  got  it  ...  so  get  rid  of  ’em. 
Second,  some  cows  aren’t  getting  a 
well-balanced  milk-making  ration  .  .  . 
that’s  easy  to  fix.  Third,  a  lot  of  those 
rations  cost  too  much  ...  no  wonder 
the  poor  old  cow  can’t  pay  her  feed  bill 
when  “the  boss”  pays  too  much  for  the 
feed  in  the  first  place. 

Here’s  what  I  think  you  should  do. 
Just  switch  to  a  Watkins  Dairy  Pro¬ 
gram.  Right  now,  today,  the  Watkins 
Dairy  Program  is  making  money  for 
dairy  farmers  all  across  the  country 
.  .  .  and  it  can  do  it  for  you,  too. 

Our  program  uses  the  brand  new 
Watkins  Min-Vite  for  Stock  to  furnish 
the  minerals,  vitamins  and  unidentified, 
factors  found  in  live  yeast  cells  that 
a  high  producer  needs.  You  simply  add 
it  to  your  own  proteins,  home  grown 
grains  and  roughages.  That  way  you 
don’t  buy  back  what  you  can  grow 
yourself  or  buy  cheaper  locally.  An¬ 
other  thing,  if  a  cow’s  producing  less 
than  25  pounds  a  day,  don’t  feed  her 
grain  at  all  .  .  .  just  the  Min-Vite,  pro¬ 
tein  and  roughage.  Even  high  produc¬ 
ers  can  get  70%  output  with  no  grain. 

Friends,  this  Watkins  Dairy  Pro¬ 
gram,  based  on  adding  Min-Vite  for 
Stock  to  your  ration,  makes  real  sense. 
Once  you  study  it  I  know  you’ll  agree. 
Why  not  ask  your  Watkins  Man  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


OUR  EXPERIENCES  WITH 
FIELD  CHOPPED  HAY 

N  YOUR  October  2  issue  you  ask  for 
letters  from  farmers  who  have  had 
experience  with  field  chopped  dry  hay. 
I  should  like  to  say  first  that  I  agree 
with  your  friend  who  says  field  chop¬ 
ping  of  dry  hay  is  the  most  economical 
and  best  way  of  putting  up  hay  -on 
most  farms;  I  should  like  to  add  — 
“except  on  those  which  have  no  silo 
and  those  with  very  unhandy  barns  for 
feeding.” 

I  have  been  chopping  my  hay  for  two 
years  and  must  say  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  system.  We  are  told  that  effi¬ 
ciency  pays  off  on  the  modern  farm 
and  what  could  you  get  to  do  your  farm 
work  any  more  efficiently  than  the  mod¬ 
ern  forage  harvester.  One  machine  to 
make  grass  silage,  dry  hay,  corn  silage 
and  bedding  and  do  it  easier  and  faster 
per  man  hour  than  any  other  system  in 
existence.  I  can’t  see  how  most  farm¬ 
ers  can  economically  justify  the  own¬ 
ership  of  both  a  baler  and  a  chopper. 

And  don’t  say  “custom  work!”  Too 
much  work  is  left  undone  at  home  and 
you  can’t  ask  your  neighbor  enough  to 
make  it  profitable  for  you. 

Before  I  started  chopping  my  hay, 
many  people  told  me  it  would  be  too 
dirty.  My  experience  has  proven  long 
chopped  hay  to  be  just  as  clean  as  hay 
put  up  with  a  hay  loader  and  it  is  much 
easier  and  faster  to  feed  out;  saves  me 
15-20  minutes  daily  over  the  old  long 
hay  system.  The  cattle  like  the  chopped 
hay  well  and  seem  to  milk  and  grow 
just  as  well  on  it.  However,  to  have 
clean,  dust-free  chopped  hay,  you  must 
get  it  up  early  before  the  heads  shell. 
By  putting  up  a  silo  full  of  grass  (only 
the  heaviest  and  weediest  hay)  I  man¬ 
age  to  get  my  haying  done  early. 

Also  you  can  store  chopped  hay  at 
higher  moisture  content  than  you  can 
bale  it.  With  an  adjustable  deflector  on 
the  end  of  the  pipe  and  a  swivel  in  the 
pipe  to  which  a  couple  of  ropes  are  at¬ 
tached,  you  can  do  a  fine  job  of  distri¬ 
buting  the  hay  in  the  mow  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  work  in  the  hot  mow  like  you 
have  with  bales  or  horse  fork.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important  advantages! 
We  fill  our  laminated  rafter  barn  with 
two  blower  setups  —  one  at  each  end 
with  the  pipe  entering  at  the  peak  of 
the  gable  end;  this  eliminates  plugged 
pipes. 

Per  man  hour,  field  chopping  dry  hay 
is  the  fastest  system  in  existence.  Last 
year  I  had  no  help  whatever  and  put 
up  75  loads  of  hay  alone  in  two  weeks 
(no  Sunday  work,  either).  With  two 
large  high  racks  I  figure  to  draw  ap¬ 
proximately  1  ton  of  hay  per  load.  This 
is  chopped  with  a  six  knife  chopper 
with  all  but  one  knife  removed  and  a 
counter  weight  added,  giving  a  cut  of 
3  y2  inches  and  longer.  You  cannot  get 
as  much  of  this  coarse  chopped  hay  in 
a  given  space  as  you  can  bales,  but  you 
can  get  more  in  than  you  can  of  long 
loose  hay. 

This  year  two  of  us  put  up  as  high 
as  16  loads  of  hay  per  day —  that  would 
be  impossible  for  two  men  with  a  hay- 
loader,  especially  when  one  of  them  is 
75  years  of  age. 

As  for  economy,  the  savings  in  baler 
and  binder  twine  amount  to  quite  a  sum 
on  the  average  farm.  My  chopper  has 
its  own  engine  and  once  this  summer 
it  chopped  24  loads  of  hay  on  one  10 
gallon  tank  of  gasoline  and  the  old 
tractor  will  use  less  than  a  gallon  to 


unload  and  distribute  a  ton  of  hay  in 
the  mow  via  the  auger  blower.  Thirty- 
five  cents  worth  of  gasoline  to  put  a 
ton  of  hay  from  the  windrow  to  storage 
in  the  mow  is  something  that  should 
appeal  to  young  farmers,  thinking  of 
mechanization.  A  baler  cannot  ,  match 
that  nor  can  the  hayloader  when  you 
have  to  pay  an  extra  hired  hand,  and 
we  used  to  have  to.  —  Keith  Tyler, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DISLIKE  CHOPPED  HAY 

E  TRIED  out  chopped  hay  for 
three  years'  in  the  central  uplands 
of  Massachusetts. 

We  did  not  like  it  because: 

A.  of  the  loss  of  leaves,  forming  a 
heavy  coating  of  dust  in  the  barn,  and 
appearing  like  smoke  from  windows; 

B.  the  palatability  was  lessened.  We 
tried  varied  lengths;  but  the  sharply 
cut  ends  seemed  to  cause  discomfort, 
the  cattle  always  preferring  long  hay; 
the  only  exception,  very  soft  grasses; 

C.  vibration  was  serious,  though  the 
barn  is  heavily  timbered  and  well  built. 
This  hazard,  and  also  the  noisy  reper¬ 
cussions,  could  have  been  avoided  by  an 
outside  cement  base  for  the  chopper 
and  blower; 

D.  of  plugged  blow  pipes.  Full  alert 
attention  by  one  man,  while  pipes  were 
in  use,  saved  time;  but  the  superheated 
upper  barn,  full  of  dust,  made  it  an  un¬ 
desirable  task,  with  a  blocked  blower 
pipe  as  a  result  too  often. 

We  wish  to  remark  that  our  equip¬ 
ment  at  no  time  gave  us  cause  for 
complaint  as  to  its  efficiency  and  dura¬ 
bility;  and  its  dealer  was  fair  and  help¬ 
ful,  both  when  it  was  purchased,  and 
three  years  later  when  he  took  it  back 
for  its  resale. 

P.  W.  Fay, 

Fay  Farm,  Princeton,  Mass. 

P.S.  Our  land  is  too  steep  and  wet 
for  field  chopper  use. 

—  A. A.  — 

STILL  CHOPPING 

Here  at  Peglen  Farm,  where  the  la¬ 
bor  force  totals  three:  my  wife  and  J 
and  our  11-year  old  son,  we  have  been 
chopping  hay  for  three  seasons. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  I  would  not  chop  hay  without  the 
use  of  mow  curing. 

2.  The  machinery  manufacturers 
have  developed  an  efficient  and  labor 
saving  machine  for  use  in  the  field,  but 
have  left  the  unloading  problems  to  the 
dodo  birds. 

If  any  of  them  wish  to  challenge 
this  statement,  let  him  spend  next  sum¬ 
mer  on  my  place  putting  up  the  blow¬ 
ers,  sending  about  150  tons  of  hay 
through  the  ordinary  blower,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  in  the  mow.  I’ll  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  a  suitable  machine 
designed  by  the  next  season.  I  would 
be  good  enough  to  field  chop  and  bring 
the  loads  to  the  barn  for  him. 

3.  Chopping  is  more  sfiited  to  the 
20-30  cow  farm  than  for  larger  farms. 

4.  I  am  going  to  continue  chopping 
because: 

With  the  dryers  we  are  making  high 
quality  roughage; 

I  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  spread 
chopped  hay  over  the  ducts  than  to 
pile  bales; 

Chopping,  where  one  man  has  to  do 
all  the  hard  work,  is  easier  than  baling; 

Some  day  the  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  will  realize  that  you  have  to 
unload  the  hay  as  well  as  load  it. — Glen 
O.  Blumenstock,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Double  Your  Yield 

Take  in  more  money  by  getting  more 
bushels  or  tons  to  the  acre.  That’s  Dept., 
of  '‘Agriculture  advice.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  fanners  are  doing  this  by  soil 
testing.  So  can  you! 

You’ll.do  even  more  than  get  big¬ 
ger  crops — you’ll  build  up  your  soil 
for  years  to  come  instead  of  drain- 
I  ing  its  vitality.  In  just  two  weeks 
'  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will 
I  for  itself  many  times  over. 


pay  i 


Save  Money  Too! 


You’ll  save  up  to  $16  an 
:re  on  fertilizer.  Every 
$1  spent  pays  back 
up  to  12  dollars  in  ex¬ 
tra  yield.  So  reliable 
it  is  used  by  county 
agents,  ag  colleges, 
dj  Over  400,000 
Now  in  Use 

.  „ _ _  ^  Easy  As  Reading 

/  fl  Thermometer 

No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 
Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test. 
Shows  right  formula  for  each  field :  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash,  lime.  Lifetime  Welded  steel  chest. 
Makes  hundreds  of  tests.  .  Only  $29.95! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— We’ll  mail  your 
Kit  C.O.D.  plus  postage,  if  desired. 


BE 


1&3 


FREE 


Or  send  check  and  we’ll  prepay, 
saving  you  SI. 91  to  $3.55  postal 
fees  and  include  valuable  free 
book,“Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”, 


Coot/  Pavmmitc  Ifyou  wish.letthe  Your  money  bach 
l  ajr  memo  money  you  save  on  if  you  don't  yet 
fertilizer  pay  for  your  Kit— see  coupon.  bigger  yields! 


Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  8isySouth  Sudbury, Mass. 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  as  marked  below. 
Enclosed  is  $29.95;  Send  Kit  C.O.D. 


□ 


send  Kit  postpaid. 


$29.95  plus  postage. 


Name . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O . Zone  ....  State . 

□  Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan— I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75each.  1 
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Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES  WITH 


— "  A  utomatic 

(Sunbeam  Heat  Control 

StewarT  CALF  DEHORNER 


Your  calves  can  be  dehorned  any  time  of 
year  with  the  Sunbeam  Stewart  calf  dehorner. 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — no 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control  pro¬ 
vides  correct,  high  heat.  Complete  with  heavy- 
duty  soldering  tip,  $15.95  at  your  dealer’s. 

Write  for  more  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  Dehorner. 

(Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  Roosevelt  Road, Chicago  50, Illinois 


Leslie  McKee,  R.  3,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
aaartability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD  | 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever.  1 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


i  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name  — 
Address 
City  - 
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Magic  In 

(Continued 

to  find  out  whether  it  paid  to  fertilize 
and  lime  hayfields  and  if  so,  how  much. 
They  studied  a  group  of  dairy  farms 
around  Cabot  and  Marshfield  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  and  this  is  what  they 
found:  Those  who  spent  an  average  of 
$1.10  for  fertilizer  and  lime  per  acre 
had  hay  yields  of  one  ton  per  acre. 
($1.10  would  buy  about  50  pounds  of 
5-10-10  and  some  lime.)  Farmers  who 
spent  an  average  of  $7.30  per  acre  had 
hay  yields  averaging  two  tons  per  acre. 
They  used  the  equivalent  of  200  pounds 
of  5-10-10  and  some  lime. 

Hay  was  bringing  $32  a  ton  in  the 
area  which  meant  that  the  men  spend¬ 
ing  $1.10  per  acre  for  fertilizer  were 
getting  $30.90  per  acre  for  their  hay 
after  subtracting  the  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  men  spending  $7.30  per  acre 
for  fertilizer  got  two  tons  yielding 
$56.70  per  acre  above  fertilizer  cost. 
That  amounts  to  $25.80  extra  income 
per  acre.  Even  if  hay  was  only  worth 
$16  a  ton,  it  would  mean  an  extra  ten 
dollars  per  acre! 

The  Vermont  check-up  showed  that 
as  the  hay  yield  increased,  more  cows 
were  kept.  The  men  spending  $7.30  per 
acre  for  fertilizer  were  able  to  keep 
twice  as  much  livestock  on  the  same 
amount  of  cropland  because  they  pro¬ 
duced  more  roughage.  They  also  had 
twice  as  much  manure  per  acre. 

Fertilizing  the  5-Year 
Rotation 

Dairy  farmers  who  are  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  cropland  know  that 
they  get  top  results  from  fertilizer  by 
carefully  planning  its  use  during  a  com¬ 
plete  crop  rotation.  A  typical  dairy 
farm  rotation  in  the  Northeast  is  corn, 
a  small  grain,  hay,  hay,  hay. 

Recommended  fertilizer  programs 
for  the  5-year  rotation  naturally  vary 
from  state  to  state  but  the  top  farmers 
first  find,  'through  soil  tests,  what  plant 
foods  are  in  the  soil  and  then  add  the 
“prescription”  of  enough  manure  and 
mineral  fertilizer  during  rotation  to 
produce  100-bushel-per-acre  corn  and 
the  equivalent  of  3  or  4  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay  per  acre. 

Some  agronomists  recommend  more 
and  some  less  fertilizer  than  is  being 
suggested  in  New  Hampshire  but,  as 
an  example,  the  following  grades  and 
amounts  are  in  common  use  among  the 
better  producing  farmers  in  that  state : 

First  Year:  A  good  deal  of  the  man¬ 
ure,  8  to  10  tons  per  acre  reinforced 
with  super-phosphate,  is  used  on  the 
corn  crop.  In  addition,  a  starting  ferti¬ 
lizer  of  5-10-10  or  10-10-10  is  used 
in  the  planter  with  the  distributor  set 
to  run  at  capacity  of  from  300  to  600 
pounds.  Without  manure,  up  to  1,000 
pounds  of  10-10-10  or  its  equivalent  or 
1,000  pounds  of  5-10-10  is  used.  Farm¬ 
ers  after  the  real  high  corn  yields 
sidedress  with  100  or  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  ammonium  nitrate  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  cultivation,  (depending  on  whether 
they  first  used  a  10-10-10  or  5-10-10)  . 

Second  Year:  The  small  grain  fol¬ 
lowing  the  corn  crop  (and  which  now 
usually  is  pastured  off  or  put  in  the 
silo)  gets  an  application  of  500  to  600 
lbs.  of  5-10-10  or  a  similar  amount  of 
fertilizer  in  a  different  formula.  If  a 
very  heavy  application  of  manure  Was 
applied  for  the  preceding  corn  crop, 
some  use  an  0-1-1  or  0-1-2  mixture  in¬ 
stead  of  the  1-2-2. 

Third  Year:  During  the  first  hay 
year  when  stands  are  heavy  with  leg¬ 
umes,  at  least  60  pounds  of  potash  per 
acre  is  necessary  for  their  survival.  As 
more  is  required  for  high  yields,  the 
usual  application  is  200  to  400  pounds 
of  an  0-15-30  or  300  to  600  pounds  of 
an  0-20-20. 

Fourth  Year:  When  the  legume  in 
•  he  stand  has  been  reduced,  the  New 
Hampshire  men  go  back  to  the  1-2-2 
ration,  using  400  to  600  pounds  of 
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8-16-16  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grades 
like  5-10-10. 

Fifth  Year:  When  the  stand  is  most¬ 
ly  grass,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is 
increased  to  get  more  grass  yields  and 
the  usual  application  is  300  to  500 
pounds  of  a  10-10-10. 

High  Analysis  Savings 

Due  to  freight  costs  from  Florida 
mines  for  the  phosphate,  it  is  almost 
Always  cheaper  here  in  the  Northeast 
to  buy  high-analysis  (or  so-called 
“double-strength”)  mixtures  which  al¬ 
so  save  labor  in  the  application.  It  is 
sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  spread 
small  amounts  of  this  high-analysis  ma¬ 
terial  over  a  field  but  the  machinery 
makers  are  constantly  improving 
equipment  to  do  the  job  accurately. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  the  past  year  or  two  in  using 
materials  high  in  nitrogen  content  such 
as  urea,  ammonium  nitrate  and  Cyan- 
amid,  but  even  greater  interest  in  using 
liquids  such  as  anhydrous  ammonia  and 
liquid  nitrogen.  Some  of  these  require 
special  equipment  or  custom  applica¬ 
tion  as  far  as  Northeast  farms  are  con¬ 
cerned.  According  to  Malcolm  Mc- 
Vicker,  chief  agronomist  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association,  “A  pound 
of  plant  food  is  a  pound  of  plant  food, 
regardless  of  its  form.  Thus,”  says  Mr. 
McVicker,  “farmers  should  make  their 
own  calculations,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  application. 

Spend  More  to  Cut  Costs 

With  $1.50  corn  in  Ohio,  the  Bankers 
Association  found  that  profit  per  acre 
without  fertilizer  was  $19.50  while  on 
well  fertilized  land  the  profit  was 
$52.60  and  each  extra  bushel  cost  only 
about  58  cents  to  produce. 

In  Kentucky,  106-bushel-to-the-acre 
corn  gave  the  grower  a  profit  of  $82.76, 
while  48-bushel  corn  yielded  only  $30.52 
profit. 

In  Vermont,  County  Agent  John 
Page  says  the  average  11  tons  of  sil¬ 
age  could  easily  be  15  tons  if  the  crop 
got  sufficient  nitrogen.  He  says,  “Put¬ 
ting  on  an  extra  48  pounds  of  nitrogen 
is  like  buying  yourself  4  tons  more  of 
silage  or  20  bushels  more  of  grain  for 
$10.  Sort  of  like  buying  feed  value 
equal  to  a  ton  of  good  hay  for  about 
$7.50.” 

Men  who  are  getting  the  most  pro¬ 
duction  from  each  man  hour  and  from 
each  acre  are  finding  that  proper  use 
of  adequate  amounts  of  plant  food  is 
the  key  and  are  making  these  extra 
profits  per  acre.  However,  in  most 
states,  despite  knowledge  of  these  re¬ 
sults,  farmers  on  the  average  are  using 
only  about  half  the  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  agricultural  colleges. 

If  you  want  to  get  your  acres  up  on 
this  top  rung  of  efficient  production, 
get  your  county  agent  to  help  you  get 
soil  tests.  When  the  recommendations 
come  back  for  the  crops  you  want  to 
grow,  get  together  with  him  again.  He 
can  give  you  valuable  advice  on  kinds 
and  amounts  of  fertilizer  and  how  and 
when  to  apply  it,  seeding  rates,  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  101  things  it’s  his  job  to 
keep  ’up  with.  Your  fertilizer  man 
knows  his  business,  too.  He’s  especially 
interested  in  helping  you  make  more 
net  profit  so  that  you  will  be  an  even 
better  customer  in  the  years  to  come. 

Your  costs  for  taxes,  labor,  machin¬ 
ery,  buildings  and  so  on  are  about  the 
same  per  acre  whether  you’re  getting 
a  ton  of  hay  or  3  tons;  whether  you’re 
getting  20  bushels  of  grain  or  50.  You 
have  to  meet  the  costs  first,  then  comes 
the  profit.  The  profits  lie  in  those  extra 
tons  of  hay  or  bushels  of  grain  or  po¬ 
tatoes  that  are  made  possible  through 
good  management  and  proper  use  of 
the  materials,  the  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  industry  has  brought  us  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  production  revolu¬ 
tion.  , 


Research  that’s  worth 
$ 100,000,000  a  year 

* 

A  recent  report  of  the  researqh  activities  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Railroads  shows  that  just  55  research 
projects  are  producing  savings  in  railroad  operating 
costs  of  $100,000,000  annually.  Since  most  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  were  started  in  the  1940’s,  savings  accumulated 
throughout  their  lifetime  are  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000,000. 

Savings  such  as  these  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  value 
of  railroad  research.  Yet,  significant  as  these  savings 
are,  they  represent  only  a  fragment  of  the  railroad  re¬ 
search  picture.  For  the  55  projects  studied  did  not 
include  much  A.A.R.  research  in  other  fields.  Nor  was 
any  account  taken  of  economies  effected  by  the  re¬ 
search  of  individual  railroads  and  of  railroad  equipment 
and  supply  manufacturers. 

•  The  combined  efforts  of  so  many  have  enormous  effect. 
Research  results  show  up  in  more  efficient  locomotives, 
in  smoother-riding  cars,  in  stronger  track,  in  machines 
that  perform  maintenance  work  with  dispatch  and 
economy,  and  in  ingenious  traffic  control  devices  that 
are  helping  speed  trains  past  new  milestones  of  safety 
and  operating  efficiency. 

While  research  has  been  laying  the  foundation  for  im¬ 
provements,  the  investment  since  World  War  II  of 
more  than  $9,000,000,000  of  railroad  money  has  been 
building  up  the  physical  structure  of  modem  railroad¬ 
ing.  Into  this  structure  there  have  gone  during  this 
period  almost  20,000  new  diesel  locomotive  units, 
550,000  new  freight  cars,  scores  of  improved  yards  and 
terminals,  15,000  track-miles  of  centralized  traffic  con¬ 
trol,  and  other  thousands  of  miles  of  strengthened  and 
straightened  track— to  mention  just  some  of  the  many 
things  it  takes  to  run  today’s  railroads  at  today’s 
stepped-up  pace. 

Under  the  guidance  of  alert,  progressive  management, 
investment  has  truly  teamed  up  with  research  to  pro¬ 
duce  ever  better  railroads. 


V 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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Surest,  Easiest  Way  to 


raise  a  Beautiful  Calf 


<£>T.  M.  for  Hydrolyzed  Whey 

•  i 


There’s  nothing  like  Kaff-A  for 
developing  strong-boned, 
smooth-lined,  glossy-coated 
calves!  And  not  another  calf  in 
your  neighborhood  will  grow 
faster  than  your  calves  fed  on 
Kaff-A!  Only  this  new  milk  re¬ 
placer  has  a  well-balanced  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  milk  by-products — 
so  essential  to  healthful  “young 
life”  development!  It’s  super¬ 
charged  with  vitamins  A  and  D, 
powered  with  the  quick  energy 
of  pre-digested  milk  sugars  in 
Hidrolex,  and  fortified  with  anti¬ 
biotics!  Not  even  cow’s  milk  can 
match  the  results  that  leading 
dairymen  all  over  the  country  are 
getting  from  Kaff-A. 


Get  Cash  For  Your  Milk! 

Sell  all  your  whole  milk  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  your  calves.  You  can  make  extra 
profits  from  your  milk — and  still  have 
beautiful  calves — better  calves  than 
you’ve  ever  raised!  Get  new  Kaff-A  with 
Hidrolex  from  your  feed  dealer  or  milk 
hauler  today! 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

Address:  1299  Harrisburg  Ave.,  Debt.  AA 
Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Sparx  and  KafF-A  @ms4 


RID  YOUR  FIELDS  OF  TROUBLESOME  STONES! 

NeW  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


<£ 


Write  for  Literature,  giving  name  of  your 
dealer  to  arrange  demonstration. 


Picks  up,  carries,  dumps  stones  1  '/j"  to 
8"  in  diamdter — clears  up  to  4  acres  a 
day.  Saves  labor, 
eliminates  many  im¬ 
plement  breakages, 
increases  efficiency 
and  productivity. 
Also  clears  stones 
from  pasture  land. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMP1EMENT  WORKS,  Inc.  Dept.  H,  Stratford,  Conn. 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


'Wimtenb  f 

READERS  GIVE  HELPFUL  HINTS 
ON  FARM  PAPER  ADVERTISING 


nN  THE  September  4  issue  we 
asked  you,  our  readers,  what 
you  thought  about  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  American  agricul¬ 
turist  and  what  you  look  for  and  like. 

Here  is  the  prize  winner,  and  a  check 
for  $10  is  on  its  way  as  promised.  To 
the  writers  of  all  the  other  letters  and 
parts  of  letters  on  this  page  will  go 
checks  for  $1  each. 

NORTHEAST  UNLIKE  WEST 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

LIKE  most  farmers,  especially  here  in 
the  Northeast,  I  need  considerably  more 
equipment,  fertilizer,  etc.  than  I  have  or 
can  afford,  but  I  always  enjoy  reading 
farm  paper  ads.  Perhaps  I  am  like  the 
kid  looking  into  the  bakery  window. 

Also,  like  most  farmers,  I  probably 
know  more  about  proper  farming  than  I 
ever  put  into  use,  for  a  number  of  pretty 
good  reasons.  Still  I  always  resent  wild 
claims  and  exaggerated  statements  too 
often  made  in  ads. 

The  ads  in  your  paper  do  not  have  many 
of  these  wild  claims,  but  a  good  many  of 
the  ads  inserted  by  large  machinery  firms 
base  their  performance  claims  on  mid¬ 
west  farming  conditions.  Having  farmed 
out  there  as  well  as  here,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  “3  plow  tractor” 
in  Illinois  is  only  a  “2  plow  tractor”  at 
best  on  a  Northeast  hill  farm.  This  same 
situation  holds  true  with  other  machinery 
to  a  varying  degree.  Probably  the  North¬ 
east  market  does  not  warrant  special  ads 
by  these  big  companies,  but  their  “prai¬ 
rie”  ratings  still  gripe  me. 

While  I  do  considerable  reading,  it  takes 
quite  a  pull  in  any  ad  to  make  me  read 
much  fine  print,  or  even  medium  print. 
Anyway,  too  much  of  the  reading  matter 
is  full  of  long  and  unhandy  phrases. 

I  am  a  “little  government”  man  and 
sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Perhaps  the  railroad  companies 
might  better  run  a  series  of  ads  outlining 
their  actual  handicaps  /and  saying  what 
they  .could  do  to  give  better,  and  perhaps 
cheaper,  service  if  specified  artificial  limi¬ 
tations  were  removed.  —  J.  M.  McCabe , 
Arlington,  Vermont  } 

PERSONALITY 

DS  HAVE  personality.  To  get  your 
attention.  I  think  they  have  to  greet 
you  as  you  turn  pages.  Color  is  a  good 
medium.  A  drawing  or  pipture  of  the 
product  in  action  helps  a  lot.  Words  plus 
pictures  give  twice  the  emphasis,  and  the 
pictures  help  those  who  find  reading  hard. 

I  think  small  type  in  ads  is  like  that 
in  contracts — a  headache.  Larger  type 
with  Bold  Faced  Headlines  catches  my 
eye  quicker  than  a  subdued  jumble  of 
type.  Today,  brevity  should  enter  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  Salient  facts,  attractively 
presented,  arouse  your  curiosity.  If  direc¬ 
tions  are  given,  you  can  get  details  from 
Uncle  Sam’s  carriers. 

Ads  in  American  Agriculturist  have' 
quite  a  bit  of  variety,  a  good  feature  in  a 
paper  read  by  both  sexes.  True,  it’s  gear¬ 
ed  for  the  farmer,  but  I  think  it  could 
have  more  ads  for  the  housewife — house¬ 
hold  gadgets,  etc. 

To  earn  their  board  and  keep,  ads  have 
to  be  read  and  digested.  An  attractive 
person  alone  will  draw  more  comment 
than  one  in  a  crowd.  So,  too,  it  is  with 
ads.  Ones  placed  throughout  the  A.  A., 
to  me,  are  better  than  those  on  the  Sub¬ 
scriber’s  Exchange. — Mrs.  U.  W.  Cooper, 
Verona,  N.  Y. 

MUST  BE  TRUE 

GOOD  ad  must  have  a  catchy  head¬ 
line  or  picture  to  attract  the  reader’s 
attention.  In  todays  merry-go-round  life, 
most  people  haven’t  time  to  read  maga¬ 
zines  from  cover  to  cover.  They  necessari¬ 
ly  read  what  is  most  interesting  to  them. 

If  an  ad  would  interest  people,  it  must 
be  outstandingly  clear,  using  words  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  majority.  Helpful,  unus¬ 
ual  recipes  are  appreciated  by  the  house¬ 
wife  who  is  always  looking  for  new  dishes 
to  try.  If  an  ad  is  especially  interesting, 
I  think  many  people  will  write  for  more 


information  or  consult  a  dealer  if  they 
need  it. 

An  ad  should  never  exaggerate,  every 
statement  should  be  absolutely  true.  And 
the  advertiser  should  be  able  to  prove  his 
claims.  Personally  I  dislike  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  fair  sex  pictured  in  liquor 
or  tobacco  advertisements.  True,  we  are 
living  in  a  fast  moving,  modern  age,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  human  race  is 
still  striving  for  higher  ideals.  Advertisers 
should  never  sacrifice  ideals  in  order  to 
sell  their  products. — Mrs.  Brendon  Cross, 
Loudon,  New  Hampshire 

COLOR  GETS  ATTENTION 

OLOR  gets  my  attention,  but  I  hate 
to  see  big  spreads  that  say  little. 
Small  type  doesn’t  scare  me.  I  look  for 
offers  of  free  booklets,  ads  of  “small  busi¬ 
nesses,”  sample  offers,  recipes,  and  help¬ 
ful  hints  for  indoors  and  out. 

I  like  to  write  for  booklets.  We  wear 
those  booklets  thin  before  we  decide  on 
any  important  purchase.  Dealers  some¬ 
times  try  to  hurry  us  into  buying. 

Farm  women  and  girls  read  your  ads, 
often  before  the  men.  Often  we  call  our 
men’s  attention  to  some  interesting  ad. 
Your  advertisers  might  slant  more  of  their 
ads  in  our  direction. 

American  Agriculturist  is  great.  We 
read  every  Avord  of  the  editorial  matter- 
most  of  the  ads.  —  Mrs.  Mary  Billings, 
Bowdoinham,  Maine 

"TIPS"  WELCOME 

LIKE  to  find  recipes  and  tips  in  ads. 
They  are  so  much  “velvet”  and  of 
course  they  help  to  keep  the  product  in 
your  mind.  I  am  ah  inveterate  coupon 
cutter  and  want  to  get  all  the  facts  if  I 
can.  I  do  know  other  people,  however, 
who  would  rdther  have  names  of  local 
dealers  to  go  to  for  information. 

I  am  partial  to  your  magazine  and  feel 
I  can  trust  your  ads.  I  do  have  two  small 
suggestions,  however.  If  interested  in  a 
product,  I  like  to  find  the  ads  about  it  by 
different  companies  on  successive  pages 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  compare  them 
that  way.  Also,  being  a  housewife  (as 
perhaps  you’ve  guessed  by  now)  I  would 
like  to  see  a  few  more  ads  with  interest 
for  women  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

— Mrs.  B.  R.  Hull ,  Orleans,  Vt. 

HELP  TO  COMPARE 

DAIRY  farmers  must  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  outgo  as  well  as  income.  We 
plan  and  save  for  an  article  we  think  will 
increase  the  efficiency,  save  time  and 
make  us  some  money.  Ads  give  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  different  makes,  and 
by  going  to  our  dealers  see  the  actual 
working  and  learn  prices. 

If  an  ad  strikes  you  as  something  to 
give  pleasure  and  comfort,  I  read  the  in¬ 
formation  given,  see  the  color,  photos,  and 
get  the  general  idea  the  ads  wants  to  con¬ 
vey.  I  picture  it  in  my  home  and  then  go 
to  the  dealer  to  see  the  product  as  it 
really  is  and  if  the  price  suits,  I  buy. 

Ads  are  mostly  to  the  point  and  need 
little  improvement.  Farmers  like  tips  and 
information  on  what  is  going  on,  what  is 
new  in  better  farming  methods,  and 
prices.  —  Mrs.  Frank  Gildner,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 

HUMOR  HELPS 

1LIKE  an  ad  that  is  different,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  odd  or  funny.  A  comical 
cartoon  gets  more  attention  than  a  pic¬ 
ture.  A  picture  is  okay  if  it  has  human 
interest  appeal.  In  advertising  foods,  a 
picture  in  color  of  a  salad,  a  cake,  pie, 
jello,  or  meats,  is  quite  apt  to  sell  a  prod¬ 
uct. 

A  few  facts  well  put,  about  a  product, 
are  much  better  than  a  lot  of  minute 
details. 

I  always  try  the  recipes  in  food  ads 
and  thereby  buy  the  products.  I  like  a  list 
of  the  nearest  dealers  but  seldom  ask  a 
dealer  for  details  as  I  seldom  do  the  pur¬ 
chasing.  My  inquiries  necessarily  go  by 
mail. 

In  closing  I  might  feay  that  LJiave  no 
misgivings  of  products  advertised  in 
American  Agriculturist,  as  it  is  the  one 
paper  that  stands  back  of  its  advertise¬ 
ments. — Myrtle  M.  Hamilton,  Ulysses,  Pa. 
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A  few  of  Ed  Cosman's  "lineback"  Holsteins  at  pasture, 


Hundreds  of 
concrete  reasons 
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why  you  should  own  a 


A  Most  Unusual  Herd 

By  C.  B.  ABRAMS  Artificial  Inseminator,  N.Y.A.B.C ■ 


IF  YOU  enjoy  seeing  the  unusual 
when  looking  at  dairy  cows,  drive 
out  Route  20  about  three  miles  west 
of  Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  some¬ 
time.  On‘  a  small  dirt  road  that  drifts 
off  to  the  north  you  will  pass  a  farm 
hiding  quietly  under  a  large  hill.  As 
you  look  up  the  hill  you  will  see  a 
group  of  heifers  with  white  stripes 
down  their  backs,  all  black  sides, 
black  legs  with  a  white  stripe  across 
the  top  of  each  leg. 

Go  to  the  house  and  you  will  meet 
Ed  Cosman  and  his  wife.  They  have  one 
of  the  largest  groups  of  “lineback” 
Holstein  cows  in  one  dairy  that  you 
will  probably  ever  see  again. 

When  you  walk  up  the  hill  to  the 
pasture,  notice  that  practically  every 
animal  answers  to  her  own  name  and  is 
so  tame  and  friendly  that  you  prac¬ 
tically  have  to  boot  them  out  of  your 
way.  On  a  little  closer  examination  you 
notice  the  „  depth  of  body,  good  legs, 
and  loads  of  dairy  character  that  each 
of  these  animals  possesses. 

Your  next  question  to  Mr.  Cosman 
will  probably  be,  “How  and  why  have 


WANT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
FUND  RAISING 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Milk 
for  Health,  Inc.,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution 
at  a  meeting  in  Syracuse  last 
month : 

“Whereas  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  the  milk  producers  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  are  support¬ 
ing  the  industry  program  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  and  the 
American  Dairy  Association 
through  their  contributions  to 
Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  and  where¬ 
as,  programs  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  milk,  benefit  all  dairymen, 
and  whereas  a  more  effective  job 
could  be  done  if  all  dairymen 
would  contribute. 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Milk  for  Health, 
Inc.,  request  that  Dr.  C.  J.  Blan- 
ford,  Administrator  of  the  New 
York  Order,  appoint  a  special 
Milk  Shed  study  committee  to 
study  and  determine  the  amount 
of  funds  needed  adequately  to 
promote  milk  sales,  and  to  study 
and  recommend  ways  and  means 
of  collecting  funds  for  promoting 
milk  sales  in  the  New  York  Mar¬ 
ket,  including  the  possibility  of 
amending  the  New  York  order 
for  such  purpose,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  means  by  which  such  funds 
could  be  controlled  by  the  produc¬ 
ers  who  contribute  them. 


you  maintained  the  ‘lineback’  for  so 
long?”  To  answer  this,  he  will  take  you 
back  to  1928  when  the  family  bought 
a  “lineback”  bull.  This  bull  produced 
eight  “lineback”  daughters.  In  1932  all 
but  one  cow  went  under  the  TB  axe. 
The  sole  survivor  was  affectionately 
named  “Mooey”  and  she  lived  to  the 
ripe  old  age  of  24.  She  was  killed  then 
because  of  poor  health  and  never  left 
the  farm  to  enter  the  beef  pen. 

“Mooey”  produced  18  calves  in  her 
lifetime  and  11  were  heifers.  All  28  of 
the  present  “linebacks”  are  either 
daughters,  granddaughters,  or  great 
granddaughters  of  old  “Mooey”.  She 
carried  the  “lineback”  characteristic 
so  strongly  that  no  matter  what  type 
bull  she  was  bred  to,  white  or  black, 
she  produced  “lineback”  calves. 

In  fact,  she  transmitted  this  char¬ 
acteristic  to  her  daughters  so  well 
that  a  good  share  of  them  will  do  the 
same  thing.  Ed  has  used  quite  a  few 
different  bulls  in  his  dairy,  including 
two  registered  bulls  from  Whitney 
farms  in  Ilion,  N.  Y.  He  has  raised  a 
few  “lineback”  bulls  from  his  own 
dairy,  but  the  dangers  of  inbreeding 
made  forjimited  use  of  these  bulls. 

At  the  present  time  the  entire  dairy 
is  bred  artificially  to  NYABC  bulls, 
and  Ed  is  quite  anxious  to  see  how 
many  “linebacks”  he  gets  from  his  ar¬ 
tificial  breeding.  Last  year  he  found 
a  “lineback”  bull  calf  that  will  be  of 
service  age  in  the  near  future.  This  is 
the  only  “lineback”  bull  he  has  ever 
had  since  the  original  bull  in  1928 
which  was  not  born  on  the  farm. 

Now  the  “why.”  Mr.  Cosman  will 
tell  you  the  “why”  is  because  they 
were  the  kind  of  dairy  cows  that  he 
wanted.  Last  year  the  first  “lineback” 
got  sick  and  had  to  be  sold  for  beef. 
There  never  has  been  a  nonbreeder  in 
the  lot,  no  calving  troubles,  and  no 
sickness  of  any  kind.  They  are  ag¬ 
gressive  feeders,  hardy  animals  that 
are  not  temperamental  at  all  about 
what  and  where  they  eat.  They  are  easy 
to  handle  and  care  for,  and  they  live 
and  produce  for  a  good  many  years. 
There  are  quite  a  few  cows  over  ten 
years  of  age  in  the  dairy. 

The  dairy  is  not  on  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  average  is  a  little  over 
11,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the 
past  year.  This  doesn’t  break  any  re¬ 
cords  but  it  is  quite  a  bit  above  the 
New  York  State  average,  and  it  has 
been  rising  steadily  year  after  year. 

When  you  get  back  in  your  car  and 
drive  away,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  you  have  seen  a  most  unusual 
dairy*  What  makes  it  so  unusual  is  the 
fact  that  the  “lineback”  characteristic 
has  been  maintained  while  at  the  same 
time  production  has  increased.  Why  not 
stop  and  see  for  yourself  someday? 


CRAINE  CONCRETE 


VIBRATIIEllM  STAVE  SflO 


Depend  upon  CRAINE — silo  specialists 
for  53  years— to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 
field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave — with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


THE  TILE  CONCRETE  WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  STAVE  •  WALL 
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2  'A  TIMES  STRONGER! 

Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (3%") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2  times  more  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 

ACID  RESISTANT 

The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS... 

See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  buy! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.  1114  Pine  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 


CRAINE  SILOS 


FIVE" 


Let  'em  snub  us 
Some  day  maybe  we' 


The  only  ones  who  appreciate  a  Timberib  barn  more  than  the  herd  are  the  dairymen 
themselves.  They  like  the  no-post  construction  of  these  handsome,  permanent  build¬ 
ings  which  enables  -them  to  use  labor-saving  machinery  efficiently.  They  like  the  low 
finished  cost,  too,  made  possible  by  modern,  simplified  construction. 

Structural  framing  consists  of  engineered  Timberib  rafters  shaped  exactly  to  the 
desired  shape  and  size,  and  pre-cut,  pre-fitted  and  pre-drilled  for  quick,  easy  erection 
—  by  your  own  farm  labor  if  you  wish.  These  rafters  give  you  a  choice  of  building 
widths  of  32,  36  and  40  feet,  and  any  length  you  wish.  If  you  are  thinking  about  a  new 

barn,  loafing  barn,  implement  storage  or  utility 
building,  you  are  invited  to  get  facts  on  Timberib 
construction.  Send  the  coupon  for  factual  catalog. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

A  Product  of  Timber  Structures,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 

G.L.F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 

P.  O.  BOX  2£5,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


•*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

BLU-KOT 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x3  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Robert  Lodi,  R.  2,  Andover,  Conn. 


SILO  UNLOADER 


A  FtICK  Of  THE  SWITCH 
PUTS  SILAGE  IN  CART  .  . 
WITHOUT  LIFTING  A  FORK 

Handles  frozen  com  or  grass 
silage.  Pitches  it  right  into 
cart.  One  motor  does  all  work. 
Unloader  comes  complete. 

Writ*  today 

FREE  CATALOG 


1 147  Perry  Street 


CLAY  EQUIP  CORP  •  CEDAR  FAILS.  IOWA 


(674)  14 
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Rubber  footwear  bearing  the 
famous  red  ball  Trade  Mark  is  the 
footwear  by  which  all  others  are 
judged.  For  generations  it  has  been 
known  as  the  quality  line  with  the 
extra-value  features  that  add 
mileage  to  footwear  and  to  your 
footwear  dollars.  Ask  for  red  ball 
footwear  at  better  shoe  and 
department  stores. 


RED  BALL 


\\ 

RAD 
A  ARI 

<  , 

The  mark  of 
quality  footwear 
since  1891. 


BALL-BAND 


\ 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


BETTER  living  on  many  modern  farms  means  a  new  large 
screen  television  set  in  the  family  living  room. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  new  model 
television  set  for  his  family  is  usually  a  pretty  successful 
manager.  He  knows  how  to  manage  his  farm.  He  feeds  his 
herd  well.  And  he  builds  his  herd  with  the  best  in  breeding 
— service  from  great  NYABC  sires. 

Yes,  NYABC  helps  bring  the  better  things  in  life  to^farm 
families  by  helping  them  get  better  cows  and  better  herds. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State  or  Western  Vermont,  you, 
too,  can  get  the  many  advantages  that  NYABC  service  can 
bring  to  your  herd.  Ask  your  local  NYABC  technician  for 
information,  or  write: 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


G.L.F.  To  Emphasize  Low- Cost 
Services  Which  Bring  Best 


Beturns  to  Area  Farmers 


T 


HE  policy  of  the  time  for  G.L.F. 
operations,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  is  to  be  close,  tight 
pricing,”  C.  N.  Silcok,  general 
manager  of  the  cooperative  told  nearly 
2,500  farmer-committeemen  and  farm 
organization  leaders  at  the  34th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  last  month. 

It  was  reported  to  stockholders  that 
G.L.F.’s  dollar  volume  this  past  year 
was  $303  million,  the  third  largest  in 
history;  and  that  it  was  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  the  volume  had  been 
more  than  $300  million.  This  was  be¬ 
low  the  two  previous  years  but  the  de¬ 
cline  was  due  to  the  falling  price  level, 
as  tonnage  had  increased  in  each  of  the 
past  two  years. 

‘‘There  is  a  timd'  for  volume-building, 
a  time  for  making  net  margins,  a  time 
for  setting  aside  reserves  and  a  time 


Newly  elected  members  of  the  G.L.F. 


improve  services  for  better  farm  prac¬ 
tices  and  better  farming. 

“To  reach  decisions  and  take  action 
for  the  year  1954-55  and  the  future, 
we  have  surveyed  every  commodity 
which  G.L.F.  handles,  from  the  point 
of  origin  to  delivery  on  the  farm;  and 
all  services  related  to  the  commodities 
have  been  studied,”  said  Mr.  Silcox  and 
then  listed  some  of  the  actions  to  be 
considered  or  already  underway: 

To  spend  more  money  for  research  at 
Land-Grant  Colleges  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  speed  the 
work  of  scientists  in  developing  strains 
and  varieties  of  seeds  best  adapted  to 
G.L.F.  territory. 

To  build  and  equip  a  G.L.F.  seed 
warehouse  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  to  provide  a  source  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  alfalfa,  ladino  clover, 
certain  grass  seeds  and  possibly  birds- 
foot  trefoil  for  members’  farms. 

A  new  warehouse  and  small  seed 
cleaning  plant  at  Syracuse. 

Additional  storage  and  facilities  for 
mixing,  bagging  and  bulk-loading  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  Lyons  and  Batavia;  and  an 
additional  mixing  unit  at  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 

Improvement  of  bulk-loading  facili¬ 
ties  at  all  fertilizer  plants. 

Replacement  of  inefficient  lime 
spreading  units  to  lower  costs  and  a 
program  to  permit  off-season  lime 
spreading  with  payment  at  time  lime 
normally  would  be  spread. 


Board  of  Directors  are  Harold  Giles,  left. 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  Morris  T.  John¬ 
son,  Batavia.  Others,  re-elected  at  the  34th 
annual  meeting  were:  Earl  B.  Clark,  North 
Norwich;  Orrin  F.  Ross,  Lowville;  Wallace 
H.  Rich,  Hobart;  Ralph  L.  Culver,  LaCey- 
ville.  Pa.;  Henry  W.  Bibus,  Jr.,  Wrights- 
town,  N.  J. 

for  paying  patronage  refunds,”  said 
General  Manager  Silcox.  “Today,  em¬ 
phasis  on  volume  alone  is  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  times.  When  your  man¬ 
agement  looks  at  the  1  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  Northeast  farmers  today,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  now  is  the  time  for  empha¬ 
sis  on  those  services  which  cost  farm¬ 
ers  the  least  and  give  them  the  great¬ 
est  returns.” 

Earn  $4.6  Million 

G.L.F.  President  J.  C.  Corwith  of 
Watermill,  N.  Y.,  reported  that  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 
were  $4,660,000  divided  between  divi¬ 
dends  on  stock  $1,291,000  income  tax 
$2,388,000  and  addition  to  reserves  of 
$981,000.  He  pointed  out  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  operating  under  a  by-law 
provision  that  no  patronage  refunds 
would  be  paid  until'  earnings  exceeded 
5  million  dollars.  Said  Mr.  Corwith,  “It 
has  been  necessary  to  decide  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  what  the  policy 
would  be  as  to  the  payment  of  patron¬ 
age  refunds.  A  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  now  makes  it  possible 
to  determine  the  formula  for  payment 
of  refunds  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

The  stockholders  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  the  necessary  by-law 
change  to  permit  the  Board  ^f  Direc¬ 
tors  to  review  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and,  if  it  appears  wise,  au¬ 
thorize  the  payment  of  a  patronage  re¬ 
fund,  pay  less  in  taxes  and  put  less  into 
reserves. 

Future  Flans 

“Thinking,  planning  and  action  for 
the  future  are  constantly  demanded  of 
G.L.F.  by  members  who  have  entrusted 
about  $61  million  of  their  money  to 
management  under  the  guidance  of 
your  board  of  directors,”  said  Silcox. 
“This  capital  must  be  kept  at  work  for 
you,  to  produce  better  commodities  and 


Big  Flats  Plant 

A  new  $800,000  fertilizer  plant  at  Big 
Flats  to  handle  30,000  tons  a  year. 

Installation  of  granular  equipment  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Englishtown,  N.  J., 
fertilizer  plants. 

Discontinuation  in  the  farm  supplies 
division  of  items  which  do  not  seem  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  G.L.F.  or 
where  it  appears  that  G.L.F.  could  not 
offer  any  distinctive  service. 

The  addition  of  new  commodities 
when  demand  develops.  ( The  new 
G.L.F.  bulk  milk  tank  was  unveiled,  at 
the  annual  meeting  show  which  filled 
the  huge  basement  of  Syracuse’s  Me¬ 
morial  Building  with  service  and  com¬ 
modities  offered  through  G.L.F.) 

Installation  in  the  three  feed  mills  of 
more  facilities  for  loading  bulk  feed  as 
demand  requires  it. 

Mr.  Silcox  said  that  over  the  next 
three  years  more  than  $5  millions  will 
be  needed  for  the  modernization  of  lo¬ 
cal  retail  facilities  in  about  296  com¬ 
munities  and  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  in  12  communities. 

“As  we  learn  more  about  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  bulk  fepd,  the  handling  and 
spreading  of  bulk  fertilizer  and  im¬ 
provements  in  lime  spreading,  the  local 
investment  in  equipment  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  will  go  up  accordingly.  These  all 
tie  in  with  better  farm  management 
and,  while  the  investment  is  large,  the 
savings  for  farmers  are  corresponding¬ 
ly  large.” 

Stable  Future 

Williaip  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  told  the  stockholders  that  North¬ 
east  farmers  generally  are  now  experi¬ 
encing  the  worst  of  the  present  post¬ 
war  readjustment;  and  that  the  1955 
outlook  is  for  reasonable  stability  of 
prices  and  high  demand  and  for  mod¬ 
est  reductions  in  some  farm  costs. 

He  cited  the  need  of  continued  effici¬ 
encies  in  production  and,  speaking  of 
dairying,  said  milk  consumption  could 
be  increased  five  ways :  Store  prices 
lower  than  delivered  prices;  Quantity 
discounts;  Make  available  standard¬ 
ized  milk  of  low,  medium  and  high  fat 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Can  the  organic  matter  in  soil  be  main¬ 
tained  where  corn  is  grown  year  after 

year? 

Experts  disagree  about  this  question 
but  there  is  a  tendency  for  farmers  to 
grow  corn  on  the  best  corn  ground  for 
several  years  in  succession  rather  than 
once  in  a  rotation. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  corn  itself  has 
an  extensive  root  system  which,  of 
course,  is  increased  where  the  corn  is 
heavily  fertilized.  In  many  cases  a 
cover  crop  such  as  rye  grass  is  seeded 
the  last  cultivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  applying  enough  fertilizer  to 
grow  a  100-bushel  crop  does  not  always 
result  in  such  a  crop.  For  example,  soil 
structure  has  a  very  important  effect 
on  corn  yields. 

What's  the  material  that  is  used  to  con¬ 
trol  mice  in  orchards? 

The  most  successful  is  a  cracked 
corn  mixture  which  has  been  treated 


with  2%  of  zinc  phosphide.  If  you  have 
a  lot  of  orchard,  this  can  be  preparec 
on  the  farm,  or  it  can  be  purchased. 
This  is  scattered  in  the  orchard  and 
there  are  several  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion.  One  is  to  drop  seeds  in  a  single 
line  on  each  side  of  the  tree  row  with 
a  modified  seeder.  Another  is  to  use 
a  tractor-mounted  fertilizer  spreader 
which  uses  a  whirling  disk,  and  the 
third  is  seeding  by  airplane  which,  of 
course,  is  practical  only  on  large  or¬ 
chards. 

Can  you  give  me  any  basis  for  com¬ 
paring  the  value  of  molasses  as  a  feed 
for  cows  with  other  feeds? 

?» 

You  can  assume  that  6Y2  gallons  of 
molasses  is  equal  in  food  value  to  a 
bushel  of  corn.  A  gallon  of  molasses 
weighs  11.7  pounds  and  whenever  you 
can  buy  6V2  gallons  of  molasses  for 
less  than  you  have  to  pay  for  a  bushel 
of  corn,  you  will  know  that  it  is  a  good 
buy. 


LIME  CREST  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 
saves  labor  and  time . . .  helps  prevent  falls 


Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  helps  protect  livestock  from 
injury  by  providing  safe,  slip-proof  surfacing  for  barn  floors 
and  runways.  It  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by 
providing  calcium  and  trace  minerals  for  mineral-rich  ferti¬ 
lizer.  And  Barn  Calcite  makes  barns  more  attractive  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  clean  white  floor  surfacing.  Last  but  not  least,  Barn 
Calcite’s  safe  practical  surface  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


DID  YOU  know  that  our  coming 
California  Tour  (February  25-March 
21)  is  a  “repeat  •performance”  of’  our 
1953  California  Tour?  That  tour  was 
so  outstanding  that  people  who  heard 
about  it  wrote  us  and  asked  us  to  have 
another  just  like  it.  And  no  wonder,  for 
the  itinerary  includes  so  many  of  the 
fascinating  sights  of  the  West — both 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  in  addition  to  all  of  sunny 
California,  and  a  wonderful  coast-to- 
coast  train  ride  across  America. 

When  you  go  on  an  American 
Agriculturist  tour,  you  belong  forever 
after  to  that  happy  company  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  traveled  with  us  safely, 
happily,  and  easily  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  It’s  fun  to  read  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  cards  and  letters  that  pour  into 
our  American  Agriculturist  offices 
from  the  folks  on  our  tours.  One  of  our 
tours  has  just  ended,  and  another  is 
now  in  progress,  and  the  messages 
say: 

“Everything  is  way  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations.” 

“This  trip  is  really  terrific.  I’m  en¬ 
joying  every  moment  of  it.” 

“This  is  more  than  I  ever  antici¬ 
pated.” 

“Everyone  is  more  than  pleased  and 
no  one  wants  to  go  home.” 

“We’ll  be  talking  about  this  trip  for 
years  to  come!” 

The  illustrated  itinerary  of  our  com¬ 
ing  California  Tour  tells  just  what  we 
will  do  every  day  and  it  contains  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  of  the  famous  sights  we 
will  see;  also,  it  gives  the  exact  cost 
of  the  tour  from  your  locality.  The  “all 
expense”  ticket  is  very  reasonable,  and 
includes  everything  except  lunch  the 
day  we  visit  the  world-famous  Fanners 
Market  in  Los  Angeles.  You’ll  stay  at 
beautiful  hotels,  eat  delicious  meals, 
see  thrilling  sights,  and  be  with  just 
the  kind  of  people  you  like  best.  And 
all  this  without  a  single  travel  worry, 
for  our  popular  tour  escort,  Verne  Be¬ 
fell,  will  be  on  hand  to  manage  every¬ 
thing  perfectly. 

We  already  have  a  nice  party  signed 
UP  for  this  trip,  so  don’t  wait  too  long 
to  send  in  your  reservation.  A  $25  de¬ 


posit  will  hold  it,  and  the  deposit  and 
any  other  payments  will  be  refunded  if 
you  find  later  that  you  cannot  go. 

Just  drop  a  card  today  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  California  Tour 
itinerary.  It  contains  all  the  details  of 
this  outstanding  tour. 

—  A. A.  — 

G.L.F.  TO  EMPHASIZE 
LOW-COST  SERVICES 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

content  at  appropriate  prices;  Use  of 
vending  machines;  More  intense  pro¬ 
grams  of  consumer  education,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising. 

Among  others  who  reported  to  the 
members  during  the  two-day  meeting 
were: 

William  J.  Fields,  treasurer,  who 
pointed  out  that  72%  of  the  $55  mil¬ 
lion  assets  employed  in  the  business 
had  been  supplied  by  member-invest¬ 
ors;  and  that  long-term  debt  is  at  the 
lowest  point  since  1948. 

Charles  E.  Dykes,  controller,  report¬ 
ed  the  huge  $303  million  volume  and 
added  that  the  unit  volume  of  goods 
handled  set  a  new  record  last  year. 

C.  E.  Dayton,  retail  operations  di¬ 
rector,  stated  that  the  use  of  G.L.F. 
petroleum  service  by  members  contin¬ 
ues  to  grow  at  a  constant  rate — the 
past  year  showing  an  increase  of  3 
million  gallons  over  1952-53.  He  also 
reported  that  last  year’s  demand  for 
G.L.F.  eggs  grew  to  where  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  difficult  at  times  to  serve  mar¬ 
kets  that  have  been  developed.  He  re¬ 
viewed  methods  being  tried  to  relieve 
the  farmer  of  some  of  the  work  of 
grading  eggs  and  to  help  boost  his  in¬ 
come. 

Methods  used  to  cut  distribution 
costs  all  along  the  line  were  discussed 
by  E.  H.  Fallon,  wholesale  division  di¬ 
rector.  Studies  to  cut  these  costs  even 
more  in  the  feed,  seed,  soil  building, 
farm  supplies  and  petroleum  divisions 
include  direct  shipments  such  as  a 
straight  car  of  feed  direct  to  farmers 
at  a  siding;  bulk  trucks  and  storage 
for  feed;  bulk  fertilizer  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  spreading  services. — A.J.H. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  P-"  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  — the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes  — for  formula  feeds. 
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16  '  SIZE  COMPLETE 
f  O.  B.  ASHLAND 


It  has  everything  you  want 
in  a  chain  saw — easier  han¬ 
dling,  faster  cutting  and  most 
important,  it  is  a  proved 
standard  gear  driven  saw. 


LOMBARD 


Jerome  Ferbela,  R.  I, 


224  Main  St., 
Ashland,  Mass. 


Madison,  N.  Y. 


through 

COOPERATIVE 
FARM  CREDIT 


Beyond  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
borrower  to  be  a  better  business  farmer, 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  provides 
these  chief  benefits: 


y  f  y 

Low  interest  —  4i/^%  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

Y  Y  Y 

A  long  time  to  pay  —  up  to  33  years 
without  costly  renewals. 

Y  Y  Y 

Gradual  payment  —  in  regular  install¬ 
ments  instead  of  one  lump  sum. 

Y  Y  Y 

Right  to  pre-pay  —  any  amount  at  any 
time,  without  penalty. 

Y  Y  Y 

Voice  in  management  —  you  become 
a  part-owner  of  your  local  association. 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  A-66,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


You  Can  Enjoy  More  Vacations! 


Cree  Coach  Fits  Your  Pick-Up 


Quickly  convert  pick-up 
truck  into  8'  or  10'  trailer. 
Dinette  makes  up  into  bed. 
Complete  kitchen.  Ice  box 
or  combination  refrigera¬ 
tor.  Cabinets.  Electric 
lights.  Also  20'  trailer  on 
wheels;  modern.  Write  for 
free  literature.  Cree 
Coaches,  Inc.,  Marccllus  10 
Michigan. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


DFVOI  VIKirL  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
rvc  *  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 

and  styles.  Keep*  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  8.  PA. 
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ANTIBIOTIC  OINTMENT 


* 


“4-BARRELLED 


DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


TARGOT  COMBINES  4  GREAT  ANTIBIOTICS 

...to  effectively  control  the  many  mastitis-causing  bacteria 


Treat  MASTITIS  promptly  ...and 

avoid  “GARGET”  with  TARGOT 

At  the  first  sign  of  bloody,  lumpy  or  stringy  wilk  on  your  strip  cup  screen,  infuse  the  infected  quarter 
TARGOT  .  .  .  and  avoid  “Garget”  (acute  septic  mastitis).  Should  the  infection  already  have  rear  e 
stage,  SULMET®  Sulfamethazine  administered  by  or  under  the  direction  of  your  veterinarian  will  produc 

effective  results. 


intment  base  udder  medication  on 
exactly  the  same  way.  Rinse  in 
Virtually  all  trace  of  the  medico- 
away.  When  the  treated  quarter  is 
>n  milks  out  and  is  lost. 


finger  spread  a  film  of  TARGOT  over  the  palm 
inse  repeatedly  with  water,  at  milk  tempera- 
i  not  rinsed  away  and  lost.  Similarly,  milking 
which  TARGOT  has  been  diffused,  will  not 


/ 
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TARGOT* 

llllfOMYCIN*  (hlortetrotydR 
hnjim  -  Oihydrosfreptomycin  • 

MASTITIS  ointment 

Eoch  Cm.  contains; 
C***trocyc!int  HCI  2tH^ 

(es  SuHote) 

&rir**itpio*yc>n  (os  Sulfate) 

*****  Fcnicillin  G  28,1 6t  l* 

W  ptxVoge  circular  for  indications  *  I 
‘Trade  Mork  • 


M*ko*  Cyonomld  Compony,  Tod.N,' 


TARGOT  —  newest  product  of  famous  Lederle  research  — 
offers  you  fast,  positive  action  when  mastitis  infection  takes 
a  good  cow  out  of  your  milking  string.  Dairy  profits  fade 
when  milk  production  is  lost.  TARGOT  saves  these  profits 
for  you  by  its  fast,  sure  “4-barrelled”  attack  on  the  infection. 

Mastitis  can  be  caused  by  many  different  kinds  of  bac¬ 
teria.  TARGOT  combines  four  powerful  antibiotics— AURE- 
OMYCIN*  Chlortetracycline,  Neomycin,  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin  and  Penicillin  —  for  a  smashing  “4-barrelled”  attack 
on  these  bacteria. 

TARGOT’S  lighter-than-milk  base  carries  the  four  anti¬ 
biotics  into  fast  contact  with  udder  tissue.  The  full  infusion 
of  the  drugs  contacts  the  tissue  for  fast,  effective  treatment. 
The  tissue  is  saved,  and  the  udder  speedily  returned  to 
normal. 

TARGOT  coats  the  udder  tissue,  does  not  remain  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  milk,  and  so  is  not  withdrawn  and  lost  when 
the  quarter  is  milked.  TARGOT  remains  in  the  udder  up 
to  72  hours  longer  to  complete  its  work. 

When  mastitis  flares  up  in  your  herd,  shoot  straight  at 
it  — with  “4-barrelled”  TARGOT.  Available  at  your  drug¬ 
gist  or  feed  dealer.  Write  for  free  literature. 

*Trade-Mark 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


Pearl  River 


American  Lifmamid  company 


New  York 


(678)  18 
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The  NEW  !DEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Company  offers  the  No.  61  stalk 
shredder  shown  above. 

It  shreds  stalks,  vines,  weeds  and 
brush  in  one  time  over,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  farmers  build  up 
humus  in  the  soil  and  to  make  clean 
plowing  possible. 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  start 
a  savings  account  without  ever  leav¬ 
ing  your  home?  All  you  need  is  to 
fill  out  the  coupon  on  page  16  of  the 
September  18  American  Agriculturist 
and  send  it  to  the  CITY  &  COUNTY 
SAVINGS  BANK,  100  State  St.,  Al¬ 
bany  1,  N.  Y. 


The  "Heat-Houser"  shown  above  uses 
a  combination  of  canvas  and  vinylite 
to  offer  protection  and  unlimited  vis¬ 
ion  to  tractor  operators. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
reasonably  you  can  travel  to  Europe. 
Why  not  send  to  CUNARD  LINE,  25 
Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  and 
ask  for  literature  and  rates? 

t 

Chas.  M.  Cox  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
WIRTHMORE  FEEDS,  has  acquired  the 
Anthohy  Farm  and  adjoining  land  at 
Berkley,  Mass.,  for  the  development 
of  a  poultry  research  farm.  The  pres¬ 
ent  building  plus  those  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  a  two-year  program  will 
provide  ample  facilities  for  large- 
scale  tests  of  the  differences  in  feed 
formulas.  Facilities  will  also  provide 
for  comparison  of  several  breeds  or 
strains  in  the  test  work.  John  W. 
Hough  is  the  resident  farm  superin¬ 
tendent. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  the  little 
booklet  “What  You  Should  Know 
About  Fall  Irrigation”  drop  a  post 
card  to  John  Bean  Division,  FOOD 
MACHINERY  &  CHEMICAL  COR¬ 
PORATION,  P.  O.  Box  145,  San 
Jose,  California. 

Since  the  story  about  burning 
wood  in  farm  furnaces  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  September  4  issue,  we 
have  received  many  inquiries  asking 
where  such  a  furnace  could  be  pur¬ 
chased.  One  source  is  THE  ASHLEY 
STOVE  COMPANY,  Columbia,  So.  Car¬ 
olina.  They  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
full  information  on  request. 


The  9th  Editions  of  “Profitable 
Turkey  Management”  and  “Profitable 
Dairy  Management”  have  just  been 
announced  by  the  BEACON  MILL¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  INC.,  of  Cayuga, 
New  York.  Subscribers  living  within 
the  Beacon  distributing  area  may 
have  copies  on  request  at  no  cost. 

Letters  from  readers  indicate  much 
interest  in  a  chemical  weed  killer  for 
brush.  A  good  one  is  weedone  manu¬ 
factured  by  THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL 
PAINT  COMPANY  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  and 
available  at  GLF  Service  Agencies. 

Dairymen  frequently  ask  where 
they  can  get  a  tape  that  estimates 
cattle  weight.  If  you  will  fill  out  the 
coupon  on  page  8  of  the  September 
18  issue  and  mail  it  to  DAWNWOOD 
FARMS,  Dept.  A91,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
you  can  get  their  new  calf-raising 
program  and  a  calf  weight  record 
plus  a  weigh-tape. 

THE  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COM¬ 
PANY,  Lyndonville  30,  Vermont,  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  their  Kalf-Kare 
folder  which  carries  a  wealth  of 
quick  easy-to-understand  information. 

“Better  Breeding  Costs  Less”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  booklet  which  is  yours 
for  the  asking  from  the  NYABC,  Box 
528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“Building  Soil  Humus  with  Aero 
Cyanamid"  is  the  title  of  a  folder 
which  is  available  to  readers  from 
the  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY, 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New 
York. 

The  OLIVER  CORPORATION  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  has  announced  an  en¬ 
tire  fleet  of  four  new  tractors  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Super  55  announced  in 
September. 

A  new  tubeless  tire  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  FIRESTONE  TIRE  and 
RUBBER  COMPANY  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
These  tubeless  tires  will  be  original 
equipment  on  new  1955  automobiles. 

Many  dairymen  like  to  have  a  ges¬ 
tation  calendar.  One  is  yours  for  the 
asking  from  your  local  dealer  who 
handles  BLATCHFORD’S  products 
or  from  BLATCHFORD’S,  Dept.  2294, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

Entry  forms  for  the  Sheep  Shear¬ 
ing  Contest  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition  are  available  from 
E.  A.  Warner,  SUNBEAM  CORP.,  5600 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  50,  III. 

The  4-H  Contest  will  be  November 
30  to  December  3,  and  professional 
contests  will  be  held  December  3- 


This  is  the  new  Gandy  3-Hopper 
Fertilizer  Spreader  and  Seeder  which 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  in  Min¬ 
nesota  on  July  20.  it  permits  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  straight  carriers  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  each  of 
which  is  spread  from  a  separate  hop¬ 
per  and  which  results  in  substantial 
savings.  The  machine  is  manufactured 
by  E.  S.  GANDRUD  COMPANY  of  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn. 


HOW  TO  STORE 
APPLES  AT  HOME 

By  AVERY  DeGOLYER 
Castile,  New  York 

CHOOSE  a  good  keeping  variety  of 
apples  such  ^.s  Northern  Spy,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Rome  Beauty  or  Bald¬ 
win  for  your  storage.  Buy  a  good  grade 
that  is  free  from  insect  injury,  scab, 
cuts  and  bruises. 

Dig  a  hole  in  your  garden  or  lawn. 
A  shady  spot  is  preferable,  such  as  the 
north  side  of  a  building.  Place  in  the 
hole  a  galvanized  garbage  can  (new  or 
well  cleaned  and  dried)  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  lip  of  the  can  is 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  earth 
around  it.  Fit  the  can  with  a  tight 
cover.  By  keeping  the  lip  of  the  can 
slightly  above  the  ground  level,  surface 
water  can  not  enter.  A  clean,  tight  bar¬ 
rel  with  a  tight  head  may  also  be  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

Place  the  apples  selected  for  storage 
carefully  inside  the  container,  being 
certain  that  only  firm  ones  are  used, 
The  can  may  be  filled  to  a  level  that 
will  allow  the  cover  to  fit  securely  over 
the  container  without  pressing  on  the 
apples. 

Cover  the  container  with  a  pile  of 
straw  or  leaves  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet.  A  board  or  a  few  stones  may  be 
placed  on  top  to  hold  the  leaves  or 
straw  in  place. 

The  apples  will  keep  well  and  come 
out  of  the  storage  firm  and  crisp  as 
late  as  early  May.  Even  though  the 
ground  is  frozen  around  the  can  or 
barrel,  the  apples  will  not  freeze.  The 
apples,  being  alive,  are  still  carrying 
on  their  life  processes,  and  will  give 
off  enough  heat  to  protect  themselves. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  apples  in  an 
un-heated  room  or  garage,  covered 
with  a  canvas  or  blanket  until  the 
ground  temperature  becomes  cold.  It  is 
well  to  keep  the  apples  moist  by  spray¬ 
ing  lightly  with  water  until  they  are 
placed  in  the  storage  can  or  barrel. 

,  —  A.A^J — 

CLEAN  SPRAYERS 
REFORE  STORING 

OMEOWNERS  and  gardeners 
should  follow  manufacturers’  in¬ 
structions  and  carefully  clean  their 
sprayers  after  each  use.  Now  that  the 
season  for  applying  insecticides  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  time  when  sprayers  are 
likely  to  be  turned  to  other  uses  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  a  careful  clean¬ 
ing  and  thorough  inspection  will  be  in 
order. 

Drain  and  flush  out  tanks  with  clean 
water.  Pump  clean  water  through  the 


hoses  and  spray  rods.  Nozzles  and 
strainers  or  screens  should  be  disas¬ 
sembled  and  washed  with  kerosene  or 
a  light  oil,  using  a  soft  brush  or  com¬ 
pressed  air  to  remove  the  dirt  or  rust 
After  this  cleaning,  the  parts  should  be 
carefully  dried,  inspected  for  wear  or 
corrosion,  and  then  reassembled  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place. 

If  there  is  need  for  any  repairs  or 
replacements,  order  the  parts  immedi¬ 
ately  through  your  local  dealer.  If  the 
dealer  cannot  supply  the  parts,  contact 
the  manufacturer  of  your  sprayer.  This 
will  assure  early  delivery  so  that  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  in  first-class  condition 
when  it  will  be  needed  again.  Your 
dealer  and  the  manufacturer  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  cooperation  in  placing 
orders  for  repairs  now,  says  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sprayer  and  Duster  Association, 
Chicago. 

Some  of  the  newer  pesticides,  even 
when  used  according  to  directions,  may 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  spraying 
equipment  unless  it  is  properly  clean¬ 
ed  after  each  use.  Damage  may  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  equipment  is 
stored  without  proper  cleaning. 

The  development  of  new  pesticides 
and  new  uses  for  equipment  broadens 
the  value  of  your  sprayer,  whether  it 
is  a  small  hand  sprayer  or  a  powered 
garden  or  field  sprayer.  You  will  need 
it  again  in  1955.  Give  it  the  care  it  de¬ 
serves. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GRANGE  CONTEST 

ATIONAL  judges  for  the  Grange— 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Contest  have  inspected 
the  work  done  by  the  top  11  state  con¬ 
test  winners,  and  their  decision  will  be 
announced  at  the  National  Grange 
meeting  at  Spokane,  Washington,  No¬ 
vember  15. 

Three  Northeastern  Granges  are  in 
the  top  11  and  in  line  far  prizes  that 
range  from  the  top  award  of  $15,000 
down  to  $500  for  tenth  place.  These 
three  Granges  are:  Silver  Mountain  at 
Lempster,  New  Hampshire;  Yorktown 
at  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York;  and 
Hookstown  at  Hookstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  three  were  state  winners. 

Other  state  winners  in  the  North¬ 
east  were;  Westfield,  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Centre,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Cascadnac,  Hartford,  Vermont; 
Seven  Star,  Unity,  Maine;  Colora  Com¬ 
munity,  Colora,  Maryland;  Boxford, 
East  Boxford,  Massachusetts;  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Sussex,  New  Jersey;  and 
Quidnessett,  Saunderstown,  Rhode 
Island. 


NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  ELECTS  OFFICERS 


Tf ARRY  CRINE  (left)  of  Freehold, 
*  *  N.  J.  turns  gavel  over  to  Lester 
Jones  of  Medford  as  he  completes  his 
term  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Field  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Behind  Jones,  new  president,  are 
George  Stevens  of  Eatontown,  vice- 
president,  and  Donald  A.  Schallock  of 
New  Brunswick,  secretary.  At  extreme 


left  is  Miss  Helen  Basara  of  South 
River,  assistant  secretary. 

Officers  were  chosen  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  that  followed 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  Oct.  18  in  Columbus  (Burling¬ 
ton  County)  Grange  hall.  New  directors 
are  Orville  Barrick,  Pittstown;  Harry 
Pike,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly,  and  John  Wald- 
busser,  Trenton. 
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GONE  WITH 
THE 

WOODBOX 

By  LEON  W.  DEAN 


HE  ART 
wood  is 
gone  with 
soapstones 


of 


bringing 


in  the 
lost.  It’s 
buffalo  robes  and 
and  hot  bricks 


becoming 


wrapped  in  Grandpa’s  red  underthings. 
It  departed  with  the  woodbox,  once  an 
institution  of  family  living. 


As  soon  as  a  boy  was  old  enough  to 
chin  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  wood- 
box,  he  began  to  learn  the  hard  facts 
of  life  without  the  aid  of  a  psychiatrist. 


“Charlie,  bring  in  the  wood,”  became 
a  household  word. 


And  it  didn’t  make  any  difference  if 
Charlie  changed  his  name  to  Ned  or 
Ebenezer.  He  still  had  to  bring  in  the 
wood.  It  was  a  daily  duty  that  might 
increase  to  any  number  of  times  a  day, 
depending  on  the  weather,  the  washing, 
and  other  exigencies  of  life. 

Woodboxes  had  much  in  common 
aside  from  being  a  menace  to  one’s 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
For  instance,  they  all  had  high  sides 
and  worn  edges.  They  differed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  respect  to  color.  Usually  a  box 
had  the  same  color  as  the  kitchen  floor, 
whatever  that  was. 

The  elite  woodboxes  had  covers.  The 
only  time  the  covers  were  used  was 
when  Grandpa  got  the  merry  habit  of 
spitting  in  the  woodbox. 

“Father!”  Mother  would  expostulate. 
“Why  don’t  you  spit  in  the  stove?” 

“It’ll  git  there  quick  enough,”  Gramp 
would  chuckle. 

And  Gramp  was  right.  The  only 
thing  that  ever  disappeared  faster  than 
the  wood  in  the  woodbox  was  baby 
brother  when  he  fell  down  the  well.  It 
made  a  fellow’s  back  ache  just  to  look 
at  a  full  woodshed  and  think  of  how  he 
would  have  to  lug  all  of  that  wood  into 
the  kitchen  armful  by  armful  fast 
enough  to  keep  ahead  of  the  fires. 

How  many  armfuls  of  wood  have 
how  many  boys  carried  from  woodshed 
to  woodbox  in  the  rise  of  this  country  ? 
If  it  were  all  standing  today,  it  would 
reforest  the  land.  It  had  to  be  cut  down, 
it  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  house,  it  had 
to  be  sawed  and  maybe  split,  it  had  to 
be  piled  in  the  shed  and  dried,  it  had 
to  be  relayed  to  the  woodbox  and  stove. 
And  then,  by  Judas,  the  ashes  had  to 
be  carried  out  and  carted  off. 

Time  was  when  all  a  fellow  had  to  do 
if  he  had  a  headache  was  to  take  some¬ 
thing  like  two  handfuls  of  good  clean 
wood  ashes,  immerse  them  in  about  a 
pint  of  water,  stir  them  in,  let  them 
settle,  and  then  drink  off  the  water. 
Almost  at  once  a  change  would  be  no¬ 
ticed,  especially  if  nausea  was  induced. 
Either  he  would  be  feeling  a  whole  lot 
better  or  so  much  worse  he  wouldn’t 
mind  the  headache. 

Now  the  woodbox  is  no  more  and  we 
take  an  aspirin. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

launches  10-point  program  aimed  at 
improving  todayfs  marketing/  pricing 
and  support  practices  .  • . 


_T  was  a  year  of  "  national  and  international  uncertainty,”  declared  President  Ernest 
C.  Strobeck  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  membership.  The 
greatest  volume  of  milk  ever  sold  by  the  Association  brought  almost  five  million 
dollars  less  than  the  year  before! 


That  was  naturally  disturbing.  But  the  Dairymen’s  League  leadership  was  more 
interested  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The  Board  of  Directors  had  kept  abreast  of 
the  situation.  They  had  studied  reports  from  legislative,  marketing,  merchandising 
and  other  specialists.  And  they  had  come  up  with  10  distinct  proposals — all  of  them 
aimed  either  at  increasing  today’s  outlets  and  consumption,  or  at  correcting  today’s 
abuses,  or  even  in  adjusting  to  seasonal  fluctuations  in  production  and  prices. 


2,000  DELEGATES  APPROVE 


Accepting  the  proposals  as  a  statement  of  major  League  policy  for  the  year  ahead, 
the  delegate  body  unanimously  .voted  their  adoption.  Every  one  of  the 
10  points,  they  felt,  would  help  to  give  the  dairymen  equality 
of  buying  power  with  other  economic  groups.  And  they  realized, 
that,  wisely,  many  of  the  details  had  been  left  for  determination 
by  members,  local  leaders  and  other  farm  organizations. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  the  10  points  of  the  program . . . 


1  •  An  active  program  to  increase  consumption  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  the  cost  to  be  borne  equitably  by 
all  producers. 

2,  Promotion  of  public  health  by  increasing  the  use  of 
milk  and  milk  products  in  schools,  public  institutions 
and  the  armed  services. 

3*  Protection  of  dairy  farmers  from  unfair  foreign 
competition  by  tariffs,  quotas  and  embargoes. 


mcnt-established  quotas,  controls 
or  undue  restrictions  upon  individual  producers. 

7.  Improvement,  development  and  enactment  into 
legislation  of  a  sound  and  workable  "Self-Help’’  pro¬ 
gram  to  replace  or  supplement  today's  price  support 
program. 

8*  Amendment  of  the  New  York  orders  to  modify 
the  high  seasonality  factor  in  the  Class  1-A  formula,  by 
improving  the  spring  and  summer  price  schedule. 


4a  Research,  development  and  expansion  of  foreign 
markets  for  dairy  products. 

5  a  More  effective  use  of  present  support  programs 
until  an  improved  program  can  be  developed. 


6. 


c  adoption  and  use  of  govern- 


9a  Improvement  and  extension  of  order-coverage  of 
markets  served  by  Dairymen’s  League  members  when 
in  the  interest  of  Association  membership. 

10.  Advocate  development  of  or  changes  in  market 
orders  so  that  they,  place  upon  each  market  so  covered, 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  area  surplus. 


*’s  League  Cooperative  Ass’n,  Inc* 


(680)  20 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

WILL  IT  PAY  TO  KE 
HENS  OVER  THIS  Yl 

With  most  good 
strains  of  Leghorns 
that  are  persistent, 
yes  it  will  pay.  I  don't 
believe  it  ever  pays  to 
keep  even  the  best 
•strains  of  heavies  over 
for  a  second  year  of 
lay.  Their  first  inspiration  is  their  best! 

I  figure  you  can  lay  your  good  Leghorn  year¬ 
lings  until  Thanksgiving  time  if  you  have  a 
place  for  them.  Then  you  can  force  moult  them 
in  December  and  January.  I  believe  you  can 
feed  a  hen  through  the  moult  for  less  than  40(*. 
Say  50<t  at  the  most.'  Right  now  Leghorn  fowls 
are  worth  about  50?*  apiece.  If  you  can  lay 
them  until  September  1st,  1955,  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  over  50(*  apiece  for  them.  Therefore, 
considering  the  low  meat  price  this  year,  I 
think  you  can  make  money  keeping  over  your 
good  Leghorn  hens. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns  is  their  ability  to  lay  in  their 
second  year.  I'll  put  them  up  against  any  strain 
in  the  United  States  as  long  distance  layers. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  force  moult 
your  flock,  write  me  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Babcock  customer.  I  like 
all  poultrymen  whether  they  buy  Babcock 
chicks  or  not. 

I  forgot  to  mention  above  if  you  have  no 
room  for  old  hens,  you  can  probably  rent  an 
empty  poultry  house  in  your  neighborhood. 

Good  luck!  _  *  , 

Please  send  for  our  1 954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  ROULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


rlm6h'TH5*EC'crHYtKS'n 

$9444.92 


1685  Richquality  White  Leg¬ 
horns  plus  good  management 
averaged  over  $1000  a  month 
from  September  ’53  thru  May 
’54'  for  one  of  our  customers, 
asid  on  June  1,  1458  birds  were 
still  in  production. 

Richquality  Leghorns  or 
R.  I.  Reds — Pullorum-Clean — 
will  pay  on  your  farm  too! 

Write  today  for  new  free  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 

•  WALLACE  II.  RICH  &  SON  • 

HOBART,  N.  Y.  s,  .  PHONE 

(Delaware  County)  5401 


m 

W.H.  RICH 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

t  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Poultry  men  Fight 
Unfair  Wheat  Penalties 


IRTHEASTERN  poultrymen 
are  righteously  indignant 
about  penalties  that  have  been 
assessed  on  poultrymen  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  their  wheat  quotas.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  farmers  who  raise  wheat  to 
be  eaten  by  the  hens  and  who  sell  no 
wheat  should  have  the  right  to  grow 
any  acreage  they  might  choose. 


We  understand  that  court  cases  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  penalties 
have  been  started  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Michigan. 

In  New  York  State  last  year  nearly 
a  third  of  the  farmers  who  grew  wheat 
exceeded  their  allotments.  The  law  says 
that  farmers  are  subject  to  penalties 
for  growing  excess  wheat  regardless  of 
whether  he  sells  it  on  the  open  market 
or  feeds  it  to  his  hens.  Poultrymen 
maintain  that  they  are  not  adding  to 
the  surplus  when  they  grow  wheat  and 
feed  it  to  hens. 


Strong  Words 

This  entire  subject  was  vigorously 
discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council  at 
Syracuse.  After  discussion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  action  was  taken: 

“As  representatives  of  the  poul- 
trymen  of  New  York  State,  we  feel 
that  the  application  of  the  national 
price  support  law  as  it  pertains  to 
the  growing  of  feed  grains  which 
are  entirely  fed  to  animals  on  the 
farms  where  grown  represents  un¬ 
fair  discrimination  against  the  poul¬ 
trymen  of  New  York  State. 

“It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council 
that  this  is  not  only  unfair  but  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  the  Council  as  an 
organization  hopes  that  the  poultry- 
men  who  are  threatened  with  pen¬ 
alties  for  growing  grains  beyond 
■  their  allotments  for  exclusive  home 
consumption  will  test  this  action  in 
the  courts,  with  the  firm  belief  that 
fair-minded  courts  will  throw  this 
out  as  unconstitutional.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Harrisburg,  the  position  of  the 
New  York  Poultry  Council  was  sup¬ 
ported.  Also  NEPPCO  decided  to  put 
an  employee  on  the  job  of  organizing 
poultrymen  and  farm  organizations  in 
14  northeastern  states  to  work  toward 
correcting  this  situation. 

The  feelings  of  the  northeastern 
poultrymen  were  transmitted  to  Sec¬ 


retary  Benson  and  he  has  given  his 
position  as  follows: 

1.  That  he  sympathizes  with  their 
point  of  view. 

2.  That  the  law  is  clear  and  was 
tested  in  court  in  1942.  Therefore,  he 
must  enforce  the  law  as  long  as  it  is 
on  the  books. 

3.  That  he  hopes  that  Congress  will 
change  the  law  at  the  next  session  so 
as  to  permit,  without  penalty,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  for  feed  where  no 
wheat  is  sold  and  where  farmers  do  not 
want  price  supports  on  other  crops. 

Consistent  Action 

New  York  State  poultrymen  have 
never  favored  the  controls  that  come 
from  price  supports  on  wheat.  The  last 
time  the  question  came  up,  only  5%  of 
New  York  wheat  growers  voted  at  all 
and  they  voted  10  to  6  against  controls. 

In  a  summary  of  the  discussion  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  sent  to  New  York 
State  Congressman,  Johnny  Huttar, 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  said: 

In  effect,  the  Law  says  to  many 
poultry  farmers — “You  must  change 
your  land  use  and  other  farm 


%ie£Cectt0H4 


a 

Country  Pastor 


By  Floyd  W.  Morris 

In  Social  Solitude 

I  CAN  be  alone  here  in  my  study  and 
yet  hob-nob  with  all  men  in  the  re¬ 
motest  places.  The  spirit  of  man  is  like 
that — such  as  to  carry  one  into  a  fel¬ 
lowship  with  all  lives  known  and  im¬ 
agined.  This  is  the  great  companion¬ 
ship.  Not  depending  upon  physical 
proximity,  it  is  a  spiritual  fellowship 
like  unto  that  with  God. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  iconoclast, 
recluse,  anti-social  in  habit,  yet  social 
enough  to  want  to  tell  the  world  about 
it,  illustrates  the  point.  His  was  a  spirit 
to  bridge  distances,  to  roll  into  the  soul' 
with  harmonies  better  appreciated  at  a 
distance.  It  was  Stevenson  who  said  of 
Thoreau  that  he  could  love  Henry  but 
never  like  him.  The  statement  is  under- 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


standable.  I  have  had  people  in  my  par¬ 
ish  for  whom  I  could  have  all  love,  but 
they  were  difficult  4:o  get  along  with. 


superior  meat, too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis. ..vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds- For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  yOUr  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Social  life  is  not  that  of  being  con¬ 
tinually  at  elbow  with  others.  The  man 
who  cannot  bear  to  be  alone  for  an 
hour  may  not  be  truly  social.  His  liking 
for  the  company  of  others  may  be  for 
selfish  gratification.  He  may  be  a  com¬ 
plete  egotist,  glutting  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others.  He  may  have  found 
life  only  as  a  vender  of  sensation,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  market  place  where 
persons  live  in  sales  contact.  He  may 
never  have  come  into  that  strange  and 
mysterious  fellowship  that  unites  all 
mankind  under  one  God  the  Father — 
that  abiding  and  integrating  reality  of 
chief  importance  in  realizing  a  joyful 
life. 

He  who  sjs  truly  social  can  stand 
alone  beside  a  mooncast  lake,  caught 
in  the  magic  moment,  and  experience 
there  the  beating  heart  of  all  men,  liv¬ 
ing,  dead  and  to  be  born,  while  the  sil¬ 
ver  air  stirs  the  birches  and  the  little 
waves  rush  now  and  again  upon  the 
sleeping  sands  at  his  feet.  He  is  a  soul 
to  fraternize  with  sky,  the  air,  and 
those  others  both  living  and  dead.  He 
can  experience  the  transcendant  God, 
the  God  over  and  above,  in  and  through. 


operations;  you  must  let  some  of 
your  machinery  stand  idle,  you  must 
buy  more  of  some  western  farmers’ 
wheat  at  twice  the  price  it  costs 
you  to  grow  it  even  if  it  puts  you 
out  of  business  in  a  year  of  a  tough 
cost-price  squeeze  like  the  present. 

“You.  are  committing  a  crime  by 
farming  intelligently  and  protecting 
your  investment  and  the  welfare  of 
your  family.  It’s  a  crime  even 
though  you  don’t  add  a  kernel  of 
wheat  to  the  market  supply,  directly 
or  indirectly,  since  you  could  grow 
corn  or  barley  on  the  land  you  are 
using  for  extra  wheat.” 

But  while  the  Law  tells  the  New 
York  State  poultryman  he  must 
make  all  these  sacrifices  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  large  commercial 
wheat  grower,  it  does  not  tell  the 
western  wheat  grower  he  must  sell 
off  his  flock  of  hens  and  buy  the 
New  York  State  poultrymen’s  eggs. 

The  Law  says  that  the  penalties 
go  into  effect  along  with  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  acreage  allotments  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  wheat  growers  who  are 
eligible  to  vote  favor  the  program. 
Then  it  fixes  it  so  that  only  the  po¬ 
tential  beneficiaries  have  the  right 
-to  vote.  Those  who  pay  the  freight 
have  no  such  rights.  How  does  this 
differ  from  the  old  taxation  without 
representation  of  1775? 


With  Wordsworth  he  knows  “a  pres¬ 
ence”  and  the  “joy  of  elevated  thought.” 

A  social  living  that  finds  its  greatest 
sustenance  in  solitude  is  what  I  feel  we 
Americans  need  most  at  this  time  of 
mechanical  preoccupation.  If  we  are 
unable  to  acquire  a  liking  for  the  alone, 
I  fear  we  will  break  down  under  the 
pressure  of  sensations  that  in  them¬ 
selves  give  no  meaning  and  purpose  to 
life.  We  shall  become  porters  at  the 
hostelry  of  mechanical  gadgets,  carry¬ 
ing  baggage  to  no  end. 

—  A. a.  — 

EGGS  HESITATE  ON  EGG 
GRADER? 

If  you  wash  your  eggs  in  a  detergent 
and  find  they  hesitate  momentarily  on 
the  egg  grader  and  slow  up  production, 
give  the  rubber  rungs  of  the  grader  a 
light  covering  of  either  nail  polish  or 
lacquer. 

It’s  a  little  trick  that’ll  save  your 
time. 


HENS  ALIVE! 

4  YEARS  Official  PROOF! 

HIGHEST  LIVABILITY  — 
LOWEST  LEUCOSIS 
4  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Tests 

Tops  All  Strains  &  Breeds 


Tel.  Liberty  1123 — Ferndale  4,  N.  Y. 

Winner-2nd  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

Highest  PROFIT 

LIVABILITY 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

Highest  U.S.R.O.P.  RECORD  EVER  MADE 
294  Egg  Average 
Free  Book  On  Request 
PICTURES  YOU  WILL  NEVER  FORGET 
SUCCESS  -  SEE  HOW  IT'S  DONE 
PLACE  YOUR  1954-55  ORDER  NOW 
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Here’s  how  to 

TOP 

THE  MARKET 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
too  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 

AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET... 

Only  the  Best  Strains. 

Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 


WHITELEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record 
holder. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by 
customers.  Top  Red  pen  (1954)  Western 
New  York  Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 


FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT .  .  . 


MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-E.  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKENS  LIKE  YOU’VE 
NEVER  SEEN  BEFORE! 

FOR  MARKET  OR  YOUR  TABLE 


Flavorizes  •  Tenderizes'*  Adds  Precious  Extra 
Weight  For  a  Fraction  Over  1c  Per  Bird 

This  golden  liquid  hormone— CAPONADE—is  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  use.  Goes  to  work  immediately,  stimu¬ 
lating  appetites  by  hormone  action  so  that  3  to  5 
weeks  after  treatment  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets 
gain  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  more  than 
untreated  birds.  They  have  that  layer  of  "finish"  fat 
under  the  skin  that  means  tenderer,  tastier  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters— plus  premium  market  prices. 
After  treatment  cockerels  begin  to  act  like 
pullets.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
.glossy;  the  meat  juicy  and  succulent. 
CAPONADE  is  scientifically  compounded 
and  farm-proven  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
I  sands  of  birds. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  for  the 
VINELAND  CAPONADE  KIT.  If  he 
is  unable  to  supply  you,  please 
write  us,  giving  dealer's  name  and 
address.  No  order  will  be  filled 
without  this  dealer  information. 


Complete  Kit  For  Treat¬ 
ing  100  Birds.  Includes 
Permanent  Needle  Appli¬ 
cator.  Refills  of  100  Dose 
Bottles  only  $1.25. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX  19 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


LIKE  the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm,  you’ll  get  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  if  you  answer  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
promptly.  Don’t  lay  the  paper  aside 
until  you  have  read  all  the  ads.  thor¬ 
oughly.  Ads.  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  are  guaranteed.  To  get 
the  protection  of  this  guarantee  you 
must  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in 

.Americas  agriculturist 

COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT 

Save  Your  Valuable  Trees.  Shrubs,  Blueberry  Bushes, 
Rose  Bushes.  One  application  protects  them  all  winter. 
Quart  $1.75,  paints,  sprays  50  youna  trees.  Gallon  $5.75 
POSTPAID. 

f-  R.  BEAN  COMPANY  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


•  OPPOSES  REGULATIONS 

•  PICKS  CONTEST  WINNERS 

•  ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 
A  Report  of  the  1954  Annual  Meeting  and  Show 


ERE  ARE  some  of  the  winners 
of  contests  held  at  the 

_ NEPPCO  show  at  Harrisburg 

the  week  of  October  4. 

Each  of  the  following  boys  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  “Best  Future  Farmer 
poultry  boy  of  the  year”  in  his  state 
for  outstanding  poultry  projects  in  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture. 


OHIO — James  Warner,  Milton;  CON¬ 
NECTICUT — John  Anderson,  Portland; 
RHODE  ISLAND,  Louis  Bothelho, 
Middletown;  NEW  YORK—  James  Jel- 
leson,  Belmont;  PENNSYLVANIA  — 
Jerry  Fuhrman,  R.  D.  1.,  New  Free¬ 
dom;  DELAWARE,  Eugene  Metheny, 
Camden;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  George 
Pitary’s,  Nashua;  NEW  JERSEY,  Paul 
Cooper,  Sewell;  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
Clyde  Lowther;  MARYLAND,  Austin 
Armacost;  VIRGINIA —  Renzor  Tate, 
Beaverdam. 


"Hen  of  Year" 

A  White  Leghorn  hen  owned  by  the 
Williams  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Deni¬ 
son,  Texas,  won  “Hen-of-the-Year” 
honors. 

The  little  hen  boasts  a  record  of  lay- 


C.  T.  Darby,  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  and 
his  White  Leghorns,  the  highest  scoring 
egg  test  pen  in  the  United  States. 


ing  337  eggs  in  50  weeks  with  a  point 
score  of  368.15. 

Second  was  a  White  Leghorn  owned 
by  the  Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  Third  went  to  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  owned  by  Rapp’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  with  326  eggs  and 
357  points. 

"Egg  to  Chick" 

Top  honors  in  the  Egg-to-Chick  Show 
went  to  an  entry  of  New  Hampshires 
from  the  Christie  Poultry  Farm's,  Inc., 
Kingston,  N.  H.  The  winning  chicks 
netted  96.43  points  out  of  a  possible 
100  to  place  ahead  of  a  record  91  en¬ 
tries  in  the  competition. 

Second  honors  went  to  white  crosses 
from  Kerr  Chickeries  Co.,  Frenchtown, 
N.  J.  They  were  less  than  a  point  be¬ 
hind  the  pace  setters  with  a  score  of 
96.12.  Third  place  also  went  to  the 
Kerr  Company  with  an  entry  of  New 
Hampshires. 

Demonstrations 


hard-cooked  eggs.  They  were  Alice 
Jean  King  and  Sylvia  Salinshiek,  both 
15  years  old,  who  competed  with  teams 
from  eleven  other  states. 

Sixteen-year-old  Violet  Kosko,  Hig- 
be  Road,  Middletown,  Conn.,  also  rated 
a  blue  ribbon  for  her  “Chicken  Dinner 
in  One  Dish,”  cooked  before  the  eyes 
of  the  judges  and  a  large  audience, 
and  scored  for  taste  and  attractiveness. 

Two  pretty  17-year-olds  from  East 
Corinth,  Maine,  were  adjudged  out¬ 
standing  demonstrators  of  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing.  They  were 
Beverly  Williams  and  Gay  Soule. 

Egg  Grading 

Two  Rhode  Island  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  high  school  students  today  won 
the  championship  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  egg  grading  contest. 
They  are  Anthony  Ferrucci,  Cranston, 
R.  I.,  and  William  King,  North  Kings¬ 
town,  R.  I. 

A  Pennsylvania  youth,  Ronald  Lauff- 
ler,  Penn  Junction,  Claridge,  was  high 
individual  scorer.  Second  team  came 
from  New  York  State,  and  consisted  of 
Charles  Embrey  and  James  Amon,  both 
of  Webster,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  placed  third.  On  the  team 
were  John  Donahue  and  Lee  Hendrick¬ 
son,  both  of  Bound  Brook. 

"Ready  to  Cook" 

Competing  against  the  cream  of  the 
poultry  crop  from  eight  eastern  states, 
a  Connecticut  entry  of  dressed  White 
Rocks  won  the  first  annual  Ready-to- 
Cook  Poultry  Show. 

The  interest  in  the  dressed  poultry 
display  evidenced  by  thousands  of  east¬ 
ern  poultrymen  attending  the  2-acre 
show  here  was  so  great  that  Robert  C. 
Baker,  Cornell  University  marketing 
professor,  looks  for  it  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  feature. 

Each  participating  state  was  asked 
to  send  an  entry  of  ten  of  its  finest 
dressed  chickens,  weighing  between  2V2 
and  3  pounds  each.  Entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Hampshire. 

Will  Fight  Controls 

Resolution  pledging  the  14-state 
membership  of  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council  to  work  in  support 
of  the  court  action  now  pending  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
government’s  16-year-old  crop  control 
law  was  authorized  by  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council’s  directors,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  vote  of  the  membership. 

The  resolution  adopted  reads:  “We 
believe  it  fundamentally  wrong  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  the  American  concept  of 
society,  and  to  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  to  prevent  poultry  farmers  through 
Federal  regulation  from  free  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  land  for  the  production  of  grain 
for  feeding  their  own  flocks.” 

Officers 

Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  president  of  NEPPCO.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  O.  E.  Lafreniere  of  Allenton,  R.  I. 

The  Council  elected  three  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Harold  Klahold,  Preston,  Md.; 
Ernest  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Bridgeville,  Del.; 
and  Ralph  Hunt,  Lincolnville,  Me. 

Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass., 
was  elected  director  at  large. 

Treasurer  J.  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown, 
N.  J.,  and  Secretary  Frank  H.  Ellis 
III,  Glen  Moore,  Pa.  were  re-elected. 

—  A. A.  — 


“Topnotch  for  originality”  was  the 
comment  of  judges  who  awarded  a  blue 
ribbon  to  two  charming  misses  from 
Monaca,  Pa.,  for  their  demonstration 
of  preparing  potato  salad  dressed  with 


By  ordering  next  year’s  chicks  soon, 
you’ll  be  sure  of  getting  the  kind  you 
want,  when  you  want  them.  Planning 
ahead  will  give  you  time  to  get  houses, 
stoves  and  equipment  ready  this  winter. 


STANDARD  UNIT  com¬ 
plete  as  shown  above. 

(Prices  for  Ford,  Fergus¬ 
on  &  Crawler  'Bractors 
slightly  higher.) 


Suggested  List  Price 


*29.95 


Now  you  can  buy  a  Heater  for  chilly 

weather  as  shown  above.  For  cold  or  severe 
weather  you  can  add  extra  protection  to  your 
standard  unit,  like  the  C-l  or  C-12  Super  Wind¬ 
shield  shown  below  or  other  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  cabs  and  cab  tops.  You  pay  for  only 
what  you  need. 


NEW  TINTED  SUPER  WINDSHIELD 

Mounts  easily  on  Standard  Unit.  Gives  over 
1700  square  inches  of  vision  and  protection 
...and  it’s  tinted  to  reduce  glare. 


See  Your  Denier  or  Write 

EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
2609- E  Walnut  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


says  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-ail"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


HOOF  ROT?  p  J  , 

CANKER  — THRUSH  '  W 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  1  2  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co. ,  Morris  1 1  N.  Y. 


Kill  Chimney  Creosote, 

down  draft  and  fire  risk,  at  once  and  forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money-back  guaranty. 
For  information  write  manufacturers: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 
7  Willow  St„  Dept.  AA  Lynn,  Mass. 
—  REDUCES  ALL  FUEL  BILLS  — 


Ask  for  HANFORD’S 

SINCE  1  846  ORIGINAL 

BALSAM  OF  MYRRH 

THE  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

for  CUTS,  SCRATCHES 

also  MINOR  BURNS,  MUSCULAR  ACHES 


Or.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word  Initial 
or  group  ot  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  V  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Min'mum  $1.50  Blind  Bo* 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  jheck  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  O  Box  5U 
ITHACA.  N  V  Advance  payment  Is  reauired 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards 
ville.  New  York. 


MASTITIS  tubes  at  a  great  saving.  Please  see  the 
Faraum  Laboratories  advertisement  under  Equipment 
and  Supplies.  \ 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  ■  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Free  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN 


FIFTEEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Sept.  Oct. 
with  first  calves.  One  of  best  producing  herds  it. 
County.  Certified.  Accredited,  Classified.  Lonergan  Bros. 
Homer.  New  York 


JERSEY 


40  REGISTERED  Jerseys.  Popular  breeding  backed  by 
records.  Will  sacrifice  due  to  son  going  in  service. 
Francis  Drake,  Orwell,  N.  Y.  Oswego  Co. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Mar.  1954.  Dam  is  National 
Record  Milk,  3rd  Butterfat  with  record  of  15581 — 747 
Sr3C  2x.  Sire  is  son  of  Coldspring’s  Romulus  Beauty 
14374 — 746  Jr4C,  Excellent,  and  St.  James  Champion 
Blaze,  25  AR  daughters  from  the  Barbara  family.  An 
attractive,  growthy  individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred 
heifer  calves  and  yearling  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  'Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 

FOR  SALE:  12  purebred  Brown  ' Swiss  heifer  calves, 
certified  herd,  ranging  age  14  mos.  to  1  week.  Richard 
Freeman,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  Box  5. 


HEREFORDS 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Re-bred,  reasonably  priced,  ship  any  State.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y 

THE  Best  in  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  is  available  ffrom 
reputable  member  ol  our  association  For  information 
and  list  of  available  cattle  write.  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders’  Association.  Wing  Hall,  Room  21,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  bull,  breeding  cows  and  young 
stock.  E.  II.  Drake,  County  Rd.,  Gorham,  Maine.  Tele¬ 
phone  Vernon  4-2261. 

50  HEREFORD  Feeder  Steers,  Donald  Moore,  Nicholson, 
Pernia. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  A  small  select 
Registered  Herd.  4  young  cows,  2  fresh,  2  fresh  soon; 
5  bred  heifers  to  freshen  this  fall. ,  One  bull.  Sell  as  a 
group  or  individuals.  No  reasonable  price  refused.  Owner 
sold  farm,  cattle  must  be  sold  at  once.  Walter  W. 
Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111. _ 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Cows  with  Polled  Calves  by 
Gatesford  Victor  Domino  21  re-bred  to  same  bull. 
Bloodtested.  One  15-mo.  Registered  Polled  Bull. 
Welcher  Hereford  Farms,  Newark,  N.  Y.  Phone  893. 

BRED  COWS,  young  bulls,  fast-gaining  calves  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Geo.  Beckwith,  100  Oak  St.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  '  Farm,  Valatie, 
New  York.  Chatham  26491. 


TEN  REGISTERED  Angus  heifers  sired  by  son  of  an 
International  Champion  bull.  Five  registered  Dorset  ewe 
lambs.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Angus  Cattle.  Herd  of  15 — all  purebred — 
some  registered — 5  cows — 1  bull — 5  yearlings — 4  calves. 
Price  reasonable.  Ward  Fritz — Ark  port — Dansville  Road, 
Arkport,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Aberdeen  Angus  Cows  with  calves  along¬ 
side  by  Ankonian  3247  bred  back  to  Ankonian  3455. 
Also  heifers  and  young  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  Bomer, 
Box  111,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  Angus  3  year  old  registered  bulk  also 
commercial  cows  with  calf  by  side,  bred  heifers,  a 
few  steers.  Priced  to  sell.  N.  S.  Greenhaus,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Red  Hook,  5711. 


BEEF  SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED  Shorthorn  Beef  Cattle  breeding  stock  for 
sale.  Visitors  welcome.  See  our  entry  in  first  N.  Y. 
State  Sale  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Nov.  9.  Klay — Lohm 
Farms,  Short  sville,  N.  Y. 

1st  NEW  YORK  Beef  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association 
Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  New  York,  Tuesday,  No¬ 
vember  9th — 12:30  P.M.  Selling:  10  Ready  to  use  bulls, 
5  Cows  with  calves,  15  Bred  and  open  heifers,  10  Open 
heifers.  Dairymen  tired  of  dairy  industry  problems  are 
changing  to  Beef  Shorthorn  Cattle.  For  information 
and  free  sale  catalog  write:  Ned  W.  Place — Sale  Mgr. 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio.  , 


SWINE 

TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered, 
old.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 

10 

wks. 

REGISTERED  and  unregistered  Yorkshire  pigs  for 
Glenn  Giffin.  Russell,  N.  Y. 

sale. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES.  Youn=  Boars  and 

Gilts 

for 

prompt  shipment.  Feeder  pigs  6-8  weeks 
William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 

old. 

Sir 

ABOUT  November  20  will  have  a  few  10  week  old 
Tamworth  boars.  Foundation  stock  from  *some  of  the 
best  swine  farms  in  the  middle  west.  Eligible  for  regis¬ 
try.  $25.00  each.  J.  M.  Armstrong,  R.D.  1,  Baldwins- 
ville.  New  York.  Phone  734. 


SHEEP 


FLOCK  of  100  young  Ewes  Shrop. — Dorset  cross,  out  of 
registered  Gibson  rams.  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.  Phone  9-4704. 

REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling  rams 
for  sale  Excellent  breeding  Van  Vleet  Bros..  Lodi. 
New  York. 

COMMERCIAL  Bred  Ewe  Sale:  115  Head.  These  proven 
producers  from  our  comrfiercial  flock  will  sell  bred  to 
registered  Suffolk  rams.  Turkey  Hollow  Farm,  Amenia. 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Sale:  Saturday,  Nov.  20, 
2  P.M.  at  Luther’s  Livestock  Market.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 
(6n  Rt.  22,  3  miles,  south  of  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  5  pules 
west  of  Kent,  Conn.) 

REGISTERED  Tunis  Rams  for  sale.  Ralph  Owen,  R.  5, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  TRADE:  Have  a  handsome  5  yr.  old  chestnut 
pacing  mare.  Sire  has  record  of  2:02.  Dam’s  sire  record 
1:58.  Sound  and  right  in  every  way.  Trained  in  6  wks. 
time  to  a  mile  in  18:00 — half  in  6:00.  Accident  pre¬ 
cluded  further  training  this  year.  Will  trade  for  close- 
up  cows  or  heifers  —  Holsteins  or  Jerseys.  Also  for 
sale  double  harness  with  collars.  Used  very  little.  Will 
adjust  for  teams  from  2,000  to  3,600  lbs.  J.  B.  White, 
100  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1077. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championshli 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer 
Penna. 

iERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodline 
•riendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced  Write  us  yom 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3. 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines 
Helinda  Kennels,  Reg..  1131  Main  St..  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

- ♦ - - - 

AIREDALE  Pups:  Litter  registered,  females  $15.00, 
males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth,  Maine. 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  all  ne\y  bloodlines,  finer  pups 
than  ever,  lower  prices.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills. 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  33861. 

ENGLISH  Shepherd  Puppies.  Farm  raised.  Julia  Stritt- 
matter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

2  MALE  German  Shepherds,  3  months,  black,  tan 
beauties.  $30.00,  papers.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Chaplin,  Post 
Mills.  Vt, 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00, 
females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 

Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


BOXERS- -Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated  Dr  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road 
Ithaca,  New  York  40849 


PUPPIES— sold  out!  Booking  orders  for  Samoyed  Spitz, 
Cocker  Spaniels  &  English  Shepherds.  All  registered  & 
available  early  spring.  Miss  Hannah  Pelton,  Attica, 
New  York. 


YOUNG  Coon  hoimds.  Grade  Black  and  Tan  yearlings. 
$50.00  and  up  at  our  farm  only.  Drew  Barrett,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. 


HUNGARIAN  Puli  puppies.  AKC  registered.  J.  De- 
Lengyel,  RFD  1,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry!  America’s  leading 
poultry  magazine  tells  how.  Each  issue  packed  with 
latest  advice,  helpful  ideas.  Bargain  rates — 9  months 
25c;  48  months  $1.00.  Subscribe  Today!  Poultry  Tribune, 
Dept.  14.  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  12,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BAIJY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp 
shifes  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns  Price  at  hatohen 
Surplus  Chick  Co.  Milesburg  7  Pa. 

ZIMMER’S  Farm- Proven  WhiL  Leghorns  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner.  Dryden  bloodlines 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 
Box  C  Galiupville.  N  Y 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  toi 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Inc.,  Route  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  'are  fast  feathering  and  ast  growing  They  suppb 
the  present,  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  foi  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  Ren 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


OUR  1954-55  SUNNYBROOK  Baby  Chicks  are  mar¬ 
velous.  Robust,  healthy,  full  of  vigor.  We  have  thou¬ 
sands  in  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets)  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  All  our  breeders  are 
from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America.  U.S. 
Pullorum-Clean — of  course.  Prices  amazingly  low  for 
such  high  quality.  Guaranteed  100%  delivery— now  or 
anytime  you  wish.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  trices. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box 
106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
yhars  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
52S1. 


POULTRY 


HERE’S  A  Bargain — Here  is  your  one  great  chance  to 
buy  those  famous,  super  quality  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  at  a  price  that  is  lower  than  you  have  to  pay  for 
ordinary  baby  chicks.  You  place  your  order  for  your 
1955  requirements  and  we  will  give  you  a  very  liberal 
discount,  in  ratio  to  the  size  of  your  order.  But— you 
must  place  the  order  before  this  coming  December  31st. 
1954  to  save  this  money  And  remember — you  can  have 
your  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  anytime  in  1955  you 
want  them.  We  have  some  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorn 
baby  chicks  you  have  ever  seen — also  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  They  are  all  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America.  Place  your  order  now. 
Avoid  the  Spring  rush  with  its  l)igh  prices.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once — tell  us  the  quantity  you  want— 
the  breed— the  sex — and  the  date  you  want  them  and 
then  we  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Phone,  wire  or 
write  today.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


GET  TOP  PRICES  for  eggs  and  meat.  Be  ready  for 
better  prices  in  '55.  Tie  in  with  top  strains  best  hatch¬ 
ing,  disease  resistance,  trained  service  people.  Babcock 
Leghorns;  lasing  test  winning  R.I.  Reds;  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks;  famous  meat  strain  New  Hampsliires. 
Poultry  will  snap  back.  It  always  has.  Our  orders 
show  it.  Order  early.  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery,  R.D. 
5-A.  Phone  46336,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BALL  Poultry  Farm  —  hatching  year  around  Babcock 
strain  Leghorns  and  Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production. 
Dominant  White  crosses  for  the  meat  producer  A  visit 
to  our  farm  is  the  best  way  .o  see  how  good  these 
birds  are.  See  our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3  story  100' 
x  40’  brooder  house,  a  100  x  28’  laying  shelter  which 
is  ideal  for  summer  layers,  our  modem  hatchery  where 
Ball  chicks  are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incu¬ 
bators.  Truck  delivery  to  man)  areas.  Write  or  call  to¬ 
day  foi  prices  and  early  order  discounts.  Ball  Poultry 
Farm  Route  A,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 
Phone  1176. 


GET  BOTH  Meat  and  Eggs  with  dual-purpose  Eben- 
wood  Farm  ‘Business  Hamps,”  a  rugged,  high-produc¬ 
tion  strain  that  turns  out  plump  broilers  and  roasters 
in  jig  time.  And  join  the  broilermen  who  are  ordering 
the  new  Ebenwood  Whites  for  fast-growing,  clean  dress¬ 
ing  broilers  and  roasters  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  14, 
West  Bridgewater.  Mass. 


PULLETS 


WE  HAVE  available  facilities  for  brooding  up  to  4,060 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns  to  4  weeks  of  age  for  75 
cents  each.  Free  delivery  within  a  radius  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  for  orders  of  200  or  more.  Quality  not  quan¬ 
tity  is  our  aifn  in  raising  fine  pullets  therefore  we  ask 
that  orders  be  in  sixty  days  before  delivery  date. 
Grosser’s  Pullet  Farms,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults.  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
-Lukert’s  Hatchery  East  Moriches.  N  Y  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427 


PIGEONS 


AUTO  Sexed  Giant  Homers  $7.00  pair.  Squabs  whole¬ 
saling  85c  pound.  Bulletin.  Tobey’s,  North  Billerica, 
Massachusetts. 


CHINCHILLA 


TWO  PAIR  chinchillas  (not  rabbits)  fur-graded  $500.00 
1954  prizes  New  England  Grand,  Reserve  Champions, 
Two  first.  One  second.  Kenney’s  Chinchilla  Ranch, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  grade,  all  sizes,  ideal 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Write  for  price  list.  M.  II.  Lyman, 
West  Glover,  Vt. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York's 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6‘-5s  $7.98  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  Clover  Honey;  Liquid,  creamed  or  chunk  comb. 
5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River 
Jet.,  Vermont. 


PECANS 


NEW  CROP  Pecans  in  shell.  Stuarts.  5  pounds,  $2.50. 
Mixed,  5  pounds,  $2.00.  Shelled  pecan  meats,  5  pounds, 
$5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Shelled  pecan  halves  $1.70  lb.  postpaid. 
Mrs.  Fred  Smith,  2291  Kingsley,  Macon,  Ga. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  low  digging  time  prices,  mixed 
colors  20  varieties.  Blooming  size  $4.75  per  1,000, 
medium  $9.75  postpaid,  large  size  $12.75  F.O.B.  H.  E. 
Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 

WILD  DRIED — Roots  only  Illustrated 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

price  list  free. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 

auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 

Harris  Wilcox. 

SCHOOLS 

STAMMERING  corrected.  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  20  Issue . 

Dec.  4  Issue . 

Dec.  18  Issue . 

Jan.  1  Issue . 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Sena  negative  ami 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00  2f  for  $2.00,  envelopes 
included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c,  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service,  62H. 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed.  8 
nrilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SUCKLING  PIGS.  Will  pay  $5dTtf^ip  each.  Call  or 
write:  Casale  Bros.,  Slaughterers,  1630  Taylor  Ave., 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Phones  2-1091  2-7609. 


STEAM  Automobiles  Wanted.  J.  Joseph.  6  Ridge  Road, 
Lackawanna  18,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— 1894-S  Dime  Pay  $1,000.00.  Certain  1913 
nickel  $1,500.00.  1901-S  quarter  $30.00  to  $250.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  50c.  Wortliycoin  Corporation  (D-531), 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


EARTHWORMS 


OBTAIN  "Miracles”  from  Your  Landll  Bigger,  better 
flowers,  vegetables,  crops  Unbelievable!  Easy!  Get  true 
story,  "An  Earthworm  Turned  Ilis  Life.”  Send  dime. 
Earthmaster  System,  34F,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Protestant  home,  salary,  suburban 
Philadelphia.  Care  for  children,  prepare  meals, 
straighten  up.  Will  furnish  transportation.  References 
required.  Arthur  Iloch,  730  Yale  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  Austrian  farmer’s  son,  24  years  old,  well  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  details  of  farm  work,  with  diploma, 
requires  situation  on  farm.  Write  to:  Benedike  Schen- 
acher,  Landkolonie,  Waldkirch,  St.  Gallon,  Switzerland. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn¬ 
ished  on  request,  without  obligation.  John  Randolph, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE:  Sawmill  on  Route  16,  Buffalo  highway. 
Must  sacrifice  due  to  death  in  family.  Write:  Luella 
Underwodd,  14(16  Seneca  Ave.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


MAGNIFICENT  valley  farm:  Approximately  325  acres 
over  200  in  high  cultivation.  Fine  watered  pastures, 
stream.  Excellent  buildings,  fine  home,  tenant  bungalow. 
Everything  modern,  top  shape.  Ideally  located  on  hard 
road.  Will  sell  for  $40,000.00.  Shown  by  appointment 
only.  E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris.  New  York.  Telephone 
59-F21. 


OUTSTANDING,  high  producing  Purebred  Holstein 
dairy  farm,  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  excellent  build¬ 
ings,  two  beautiful  homes.  Write  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  Frank  Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors,  108  Chestnut  Street, 
Oneonta,  New  York. 


BOOMING  Orlando  Florida  homesites  close-in;  $595.00. 
Terms.  Kimber,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


OUTSTANDING  Home  and  Farm.  Practical  show  place 
farm  with  beautifully  restored  (1794  Sheepshead  Tav.) 
home.  180  acres  of  good  living.  Exceptional  purebred 
herd.  Wonderful  equipment.  Outstanding  herdsman.  All 
available  if  desired.  Write  for  brochure.  J.  B.  White, 
100  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.  Tel.  1077. 


FARMS-Homes-Stores-Hotels,  Etc.  100  acres,  nice  home, 
$5,500.00.  197  acres,  equipped,  stock,  $9,500.00.  220 
acres,  equipped,  54  stock.  400  acres,  2  set  buildings. 
Terms.  Let  your  wants  be  known,  write  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Agent. 


FEED  BUSINESS  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey  for 
sale.  Store  and  eight  room  fully  improved  home  in¬ 
cluded.  Everything  in  first  class  shape.  Must  sell  for 
reasons  of  health.  Sacrifice  price  $20,000.00  takes  all. 
Offered  by  Blue  Ridge  Realty  Agency,  Inc.,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED  To  Buy:  A  good  dairy  farm  from  private 
owner.  Farm  must  be  in  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
buildings  in  top  condition.  Box  514- WB,  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM:  Poultry  house  108'x36’  double  deck¬ 
er,  Brooder  house  100'x20’,  also  equipment,  1,000  lay¬ 
ing  pullets,  15  acres,  more  land  available  if  desired. 
Nice  8  room  house  insulated,  furnace  heat,  bath,  ex¬ 
cellent  water,  2  car  garage.  We  also  specialize  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Stores  and  business  property.  Emma  R.  Ford. 
Broker,  Warren,  Vermont. 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  auto  cts. : 
Businesses,  35  States,  Coast-to-Coast.  3,357  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  Mailed  Free!  World’s  Largest.  54  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  T. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

HUT  TOUR  Used  Equipment  from  Casellini-Venable 
Corp. — “Tour  Caterpillar  Dealer”  .  .  .  Backed  By  A 
Bond!  Never  before  .  .  a  Guarantee  Dike  This  .  .  . 
Up  to  $10,000  ‘'Insurance”  to  protect  your  used  equip¬ 
ment  investment!  Caterpillar  t) - 1  Tractor  with  blade. 
Bonded  Buy.  Reconditioned  in  our  shop.  2  yrs.  old. 
Excellent  condition.  Caterpillar  D-2  Tractor,  with  blade 
aad  winch.  2  yrs.  old..  Excellent  condition.  Reasonable. 
Caterpillar  D-8  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  rebuilt  and 
repainted,  as  good  as  new.  Caterpillar  Diesel  40  Tractor 
with  snow  plow  and  wings,  good  condition,  $1,200.00. 
Caterpillar  D4-44  with  belt  pulley  drive.  Good  buy  for 
farmer  or  logger,  $2,500.00.  Caterpillar  No.  212  Motor 
Grader,  tandem  drive  with  Cab,  heater,  large  front 
tires,  top  condition.  Case  Model  VAI  Tractor  with  Cab 
and  Dull  3A  Shoveloader  with  %  yd.  bucket,  good 
condition,  $1,750.00.  International  UD14  Diesel  Power 
Unit,  approx.  60  HP,  good  running  condition,  $1,550,- 
00.  Lorain  TL-20  Moto-Crane,  10  ton  capac.  Excellent 
condition.  Much  other  used  equipment  available  — 
Motor  Graders.  Power  Units,  Heavy  Duty  Trucks.  Con¬ 
tact  us  for  your  needs.  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre, 
Vt.,  Phone  90. 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers.  Vanes  Steeplejaci 
service  Electra  Company,  11  No  Pear]  St.,  Alban v 

New  York. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather.  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.68;  12x14— $13.44 

Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60tb 
teat  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton 
New  York. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  T. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps,  w'eed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu¬ 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


BUT  SURPLUS  Farm  Equipment  from  Government. 
List  $1.00.  Details  10c.  Bulletin  Box  213K,  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut 


LUMBER  for  25c  a  100  Board  Feet.  With  Farmer’s 
One-Man  Sawmill.  Tractor  powered.  Easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  information  Belsaw,  82A  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City  11,  Mo. 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION.  Complete  Combination 
Kit  for  collecting  bull  semen  and  inseminating  cows. 
Illustrated  instructions.  Includes  all  necessary  instru¬ 
ments  and  extra  parts.  Fine  quality  metal  carrying 
ease.  Unconditionally  guaranteed.  $48.75  FOB  factory. 
Send  for  free  literature.  Breeders  Equipment  Co., 
Flourtown,  Pa. 


10  ACRES  covered  with  new  &  used  equipment.  Balers, 
all  makes,  35  to  choose  from,  $125.00  up.  2  used  New 
Holland  wire-ties,  bargains.  10  used  66  &  77  balers. 
Combines,  ,3  to  12  ft.  all  makes.  5  used  bean  combines. 
8  used  forage  harvesters,  2  Papec  with  motors,  both 
heads,  like  new  $850.00.  Sawmill  tractor  65  H.P.  with 
rubber  &  starter  $350.00.  Good  selection  new  &  used 
Oliver  crawlers.  Allis  Chalmers  HD  7  with  blade 
$2,500.00.  35  used  wheel  tractors,  all  makes,  several 
with  loaders.  40  used  corn  binders  &  silo  fillers.  30 
used  hayloaders.  35  used  grain  binders.  32  used  grain 
drills.  All  size  new  Ontario  drills  in  stock.  Largest 
selection  new  &  used  equipment  N.  Y.  State.  15  sendee 
&  delivery  trucks.  Come  in  and  buy  the  equipment  to 
do  your  job  at  the  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation-wide  reputation 
for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple,  rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  exclusive 
heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds,  no  rivets, 
no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few  trade  ins 
of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate  before 
you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  silo  unloaders. 
Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no  salesmen 
"ill  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


MASTITIS  TUBES.  Quality  formulations,  potency  guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years.  FAR-MAST  100;  100,000  units 
Procaine  Penicillin.  -100  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin.  10% 
Sulfanierazine.  10%  Sulfathiazole.  One  dozen  7.5  gm. 
tubes  $3.45.  FAR-MAST  300;  Identical  formula  as 
above,  except  it  contains  300,000  units  of  Penicillin. 
One  dozen  7.5  gm.  tubes  $4.65.  Quantity  discounts 
available.  Orders  under  $25.  include  25c  postage.  Allow 
two  weeks  delivery.  Farnum  Laboratories,  131  State 
Street^.  Boston,  Mass. 

MOLINE  Uni-  harvester  with  picker  or  sheller.  Tr.  old, 
$3,200,00.  Habco  crop  dryer.  Dearborn,  McDeering. 
Chalmers,  Oliver  pickers.  Stephen  Mills,  Port  Byron. 
New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**  Save 
50%— Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09. 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99o,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AA.  425  Broad  Ave. 
Palisades  Park.  N.  J 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund 
Hardy  Sales.  Box  155,  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 


GOOD  Money  In  Weaving.  Weave  rugs  at  home  for 
neighbors  on  $69.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands  doing  it. 
Booklet  free.  Union  Looms,  64  Post  St.,  Boonville, 
New  Tork. 


GOOD  quality  Cobbler  Aprons  $f.50.  Bib  or  Coverall 
$1.00.  All  sizes.  Pauline  Nash,  LaFargeville,  New  Tork. 


WONDERFUL  Ribbon  Remnant  Bargain,  Christmas,  or 
everyday— 350  feet— $1.00  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop,  West 
Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


MltS.  FARMER:  Help  your  husband  save  money  on 
mastitis  remedies  listed  under  Equipment  and  Supplies. 
Earnum  Laboratories. 


TWO-TONE  half  aprons,  rayon  or  gabardine,  $1.25  with 
oibs  $.25.  Give  size,  two  colors.  Lydia  Martin,  Le- 
mont  Furnace,  Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE  Xmas  Ribbon  Remnants  or  Pastels.  90- 
100  yards  $1.00  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Grasping  New  Ideas 

No.  9  of  a  Series 

Two  men  can  look  at  a  particular 
situation  and  form  entirely  different 
points  of  view  depending  principally  on 
previous  experience.  Some  new  ideas 
tend  greatly  to  change  farm  practices. 

For  example,  we  used  to  talk  a  lot 
about  milk  production  per  cow.  We  still 
do,  but  even  more  important  is  the  idea 
of  the  amount  of  milk  produced  per 
worker  on  a  dairy  farm.  Some  years 
ago  Ed  Babcock  suggested  that  milk 
should  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  100,- 
000  pounds  a  year  for  every  full-time 
worker.  Now  some  farms  are  more  than 
doubling  that. 

Another  point  of  view  about  milk 
production  is  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre.  This  idea  is  closely 
hooked  to  grass  farming.  Many  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  thought  he  was  growing  good 
pasture  and  hay,  finds  on  checking 
with  his  neighbor  that  he  is  not  grow¬ 
ing  as  good  grass  as  he  thought  he  was. 

Here’s  another  changed  idea:  We 
once  thought  that  to  get  a  good  yield 
of  husking  corn  you  needed  to  grow  big 
ears.  Now  we  find  that  the  right  ntim- 
ber  of  corn  plants  per  aore  of  an  early 
variety  with  small  ears  will  give  more 
bushels  per  acre. 

Here  is  still  another  example:  We 
used  to  think  of  irrigation  as  applicable 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


SHOULDER  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  for  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Dis¬ 
count  to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co..  Sheffield, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WONDER-LIN:  Quick  relief  from  pain.  New!  Different  1 
Non  rubbing  liniment.  New  liquid  formula  applied 
through  clothing  or  a  towel.  Produces  deep  heat  pene¬ 
tration  without  uncomfortable  burning  sensation.  Get 
Wonder-Lin.  Ton’ll  never  be  without  it  again.  Send 
$1.00  plus  10c  postage.  The  Wonder-Lin  Mfg.  Co., 
Box  175,  Wilkes-Barre  Pennsylvania. _ 

BOOK-TAX  Saving  Plans  for  Farmers.  Guaranteed  to 
help  farmer  reduce  taxes.  $1.00.  Win-Jac  Pub.  Co., 
Newport,  N.  T.  ' 

CLIPPER  Sharpening  Repair  Service.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Factory  machine,  24  hour  service.  Mail  $1.00 
per  set  and  blades.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Walton, 
New  York.  _ 

TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64;  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  Quonset  Huts  20’x48’  with  windows.  Excellent 
chicken  coop,'  bam.  shop,  storage  dormitory.  $700.00. 
Without  lining  and  insulation  $600.00.  Free  delivery 
first  150  miles.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357. 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs,  for  posting  your  land.  On 
cardboard,  10  for  $1.00,  25  for  $2.00.  Brown  Printing. 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

NEW  Different  Xmas  Cards  eaoh  with  miniature  Bible 
or  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  $1.50  box.  J.  Bauer,  250  E. 
34,  Erie,  Pa. 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample,  free.  Cassel 
Route  4,  Middletowp,  N.  Y. 

‘‘‘FOR  HOW  LONG  .  .  Does  the  Farmer  Feed  Them 
All?”  A  pamphlet  written  by  Archie  Wright.  Is  our 
agriculture  sound?  What  about  the  soil  and  its  fer¬ 
tility,  effect  on  health  of  people  and  animals,  on  our 
social  and  political  institutions,  past  experience  in  other 
countries?  Price  10c  a  copy.  Address:  Farmers  Union  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  112  Ford  Street,  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 

PROMPT  Animal  and  Barber  Clipper  blades  sharpened 

_ 75C  per  set  postpaid.  Sunbeam  Clipmaster  repair— 

Don  Beck — 6129  Broadway,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


BUY  WHOLESALE:  30-80%  Discounts  on  Name  Brand 
appliances,  toys,  tools,  cookware,  clothes,  bedding,  etc. 
For  wholesale  catalog  send  $1.00  (refunded  first  order) 
to:  Associate  Distributors.  Box  25-A,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


PLAYER  piano  rolls..  Free  list.  Durrell  Player  Co., 
222  S.  Vassar,  Wichita  8,  Kansas. 

MASTITIS  tubes  at  a  great  savings,  please  see  the 
Farnum  Laboratories  advertisement  listed  under  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies. 

BASKETS.  Largest  Display  Imporied,  Domestic  in  vi¬ 
cinity.  Pie  and  cake  basket,  strong  ash  splints,  com¬ 
plete  tray,  cover.  13x13x9  $4.98.  Wine  basket,  14x5, 
$3.00.  Turkey  nut  basket,  14x5,  $3.98.  Basket  Kits. 
U-Make-It,  bun,  fruit  $1.35  each.  Mail  $1.45,  Ivy  cage 
Kit,  $1.75.  All  postpaid.  Fogarty,  207  River  St.,  Troy. 
New  York. 


WINTER  Bouquets— Dried  material.  Large  sample  as¬ 
sortment,  $1.00  postpaid.  Quantity  orders  solicited  for 
pine  cones,  artmesia.  Iris  seed  ppds,  knotweed,  mag¬ 
nolia  leaves,  etc.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


QUICKLY  Destroy  Weeds,  stumps,  split  rocks  with 
modern  kerosene  burner,  800,000  users.  Free  bulletin. 
Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


only  to  crops  such  as  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  More  recently,  dairymen  are 
finding  that  in  some  situations,  irriga¬ 
tion  of  grass  can  bring  them  a  good 
profit. 

Depending  on  the  kind  of  farming 
you  are  doing,  many  ideas  are  being 
developed.  Watch  for  them,  think  them 
over,  and  adopt  them  if  they  fit  into 
your  farming. 

—  a.  a — 

NEW  YORK  COWS 
WIN  AT  CHICAGO 

THE  following  were  among  New 
York  State  dairy  cattle  to  win  high 
honors  at  the  second  International 
Dairy  Show  at  Chicago. 

In  the  junior  division,  Open  Hearth 
Royal  Mitzie,  owned  by  Miss  Donna 
Mae  Hepburn  of  Ontario,  was  champion 
Guernsey  milking  cow,  which  also  won 
top  honors  in  the  class  for  cows  two 
years  old  and  under  three. 

King  Crest  Pride,  shown  by  Dennis 
Griffin  of  Burke,  won  the  Ayrshire 
competition  for  cows  three  years  old 
and  over,  and  the  reserve  champion 
ribbon  for  the  breed.  Best  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  junior  yearling  heifers  went  to 
Floyd  Loper,  Jr.  of  Homell.  A  Holstein 


shown  by  Robert  Robens  of  Poland, 
placed  first  in  competition  among 
junior  yearling  heifers  not  in  milk. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed,  McDonald 
Farms  walked  off  with  8  new  honors. 
Pre  Rival,  two-year-old  Guernsey,  was 
grand  champion  bull. 

McDonald’s  Le  Theda,  a  junior  year¬ 
ling,  won  the  reserve  champion  for 
junior  females.  In  class  judging,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  took  awards  for  a  junior 
yearling  bull,  a  senior  yearling  bull,  a 
2-year-old  bull,  a  heifer  calf,  a  junior 
yearling  heifer  and  junior  get  of  sire. 

—  a. a.  — 

APPLE  PULP  FOR  FEED 

Farmers  who  live  near  cider  mills 
may  want  to  consider  feeding  apple 
pulp  to  their  cows  as  a  substitute  for 
silage.  Researchers  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  say  that  cows  like 
this  by-product  of  apple  cider  or  vine¬ 
gar  and  that  it  gives  almost  the  same 
production  results  as  corn  silage. 

They  point  out  that  it  can  be  fed 
fresh  directly  from  the  mill  or  made 
into  silage  but,  they  warn,  it  should  be 
fed  after  milking  as  a  precaution 
against  tainting  the  milk. 


PUREBRED  JERSEY  SALE 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds 
November  15,  1954  at  12:30 

In  the  heated,  enclosed  pavilion  50  fresh  and  springing  cows  and  heifers  carefully 
selected  for  production,  soundness  of  udder  &  good  breeding.  An  excellent  chance  for 
the  breeder  to  improve  his  herd  and  for  anyone  to  improve  his  milk  check  and  his 
test.  The  price  of  fresh  cows  will  be  higher  later;  let  a  few  of  your  milked  out  grades 
go  and  for  the  same  money  buy  these  fresh  cows  that  will  be  producing  all  winter. 
Consigned  from  the  top  Jersey  herds  of  Western,  Central  and  Northern,  New  York. 
Most  Bangs  Certified  and  Calfhood  Vac.  All  have  30  day  blood  test.  For  catalogue: 

WILLIAM  T.  WHITNEY 

SALES  MANAGER/  RANDOLPH  CENTER,  VT. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer,  Brandon,  Vt. 

HARRY  ANDREWS,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  Sales  Committee 


Cortland  County  Invitational 
Holstein  Club  Sale 

Monday,  November  15,  1954  —  12:30  P.M. 

Sale  at  Holstein  Barn,  Cortland  Fairgrounds. 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  65 

Featuring  an  outstanding  selection  of  choice  fresh  cows 
and  bred  Heifers  from  this  great  dairy  county;  6 
Daughters  of  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean,  Daughters 
of  ‘'Climax,”  “Vanguard,”  Esquire,  also  2  top  Herd 
sire  prospects.  Most  of  the  consignments  are  from 
certified  herds.  All  Calfhood  Vaccinated  and  Inoculated 
for  shipping  fever. 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  Chairman,  Charles  Buchanan 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Purebred 
Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 

Saturday  Nov.  13,  1954 

12  NOON  SHARP  —  4-H  CATTLE  BARNS 
New  York  State  Fairgrounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1 1 :00  Demonstration  by  Prof.  Myron  D.  Lacy 
100  HEAD  OF  SELECTED  CATTLE  100 

This  sale  represents  some  of  the  best  families  in  the 
breed  and  consists  of  yearling  heifers  both  bred  and 
open;  1954  heifer  calves  and  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
All  animals  are  T.B.  tested  and  all  18  months  or 
older  are  blood  tested.  animals  are  vaccinated  for 
shipping  fever. 

Sale  is  sponsored  by  the  North  Eastern  Aberdeen  Angus 
Breeders  Assoc.  Lunch  Available. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Hall,  Clerk,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Greene,  Sales  Manager,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Fisher’s  Hereford  Dispersal 

At  the  Farm  on  Shepherd  Road,  Williamson, 
New  York.  November  13,  1954,  1  P.M.  E.S.T. 
Sale  held  in  heated  tent 

20  Bred  cows — both  horned  and  polled;  4  bred 
heifers;  10  heifer  calves;  1  polled  herd  bull, 
4  yrs.  old — Grandson  of  Beau  Perfect  246;  2 
polled  bull  calves — one  is  a  full  brother  to  our 
top  selling  open  heifer  at  the  Eastern  polled 
sale  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Herd  certified  for  both  T.B.  and  Bang’s. 
For  Catalogues  write: 

WAYNE  FISHER 

Shepherd  Road,  Williamson,  New  York 

A.  V.  Zogg,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer. 
Robert  Generaux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — Sale 
Manager. 

Arthur  Baldwin,  R.  i,  Dexter,  N.  Y, 


TRAPPERS ! 


LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP  AU.  FURBEARERS^ 

Modem  Methods,  guaranteed  on  land.  tee*,  and  »i«f  Btg  94  page  com 
bmatton  Trappers  Magazine  and  raising.  Describes  full  line  of  trappers 
supplies,  tells  how  u>  wap.  skin,  and  handle  fun  Gi«es  fur  matter,  favorite 
sets,  nonet,  and  exhet  information  that  will  enable  you  to  catch  more  furs. 
U'rittm  exclusively  lot  (rippers.  Send  10  cents  for  your  ropy  of  th»  big 
colored  fail  uauc. 

S.  STANLEY  HAWlAKIt  A  SON* 

Bear  Volley  Trading  Fa**,  let  .350  Ft.  Loudon,  Ptnna. 


RATS  Sr 


warfarin 


v 


CROSSBRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  REGISTRY 

Registry  For  Crossbred  Cattle  having  grade  or  purebred  ancestry. 
More  Production,  More  Profit,  Rugged,  Healthy  Animals  with  Crossbreds. 

AMERICAN  CROSSBRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLUB 

INTERLAKEN  —  —  —  NEW  YORK 


(684)  24 
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GINGERBREAD  HOUSE 

£  (or  CHRISTMAS  -jf 

By  LOIS  O’CONNOR 


♦ 


Gertrude  Grover  adding  the  last  touch  of  frosting  snow  to 
roof  of  one  of  her  gingerbread  houses.  A  bit  of  cotton  batting 
makes  the  white  puff  of  smoke  from  chimney.  Frosting  is  used 
to  make  door  and  windows.  — Photo  by  Marion  Wesp 


OW  MUCH 
FUN  and  how 
exciting  it  can 
be  to  make  a 
gingerbread 
house  I  found 
out  when  I  visited  Gertrude  Grover  at 
her  home  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  watched 
her  make  a  little  house  of  magic  charm, 
a-glisten  with  frosting  and  gay  with 
colorful  gumdrops  and  candy  decora¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Grover  is  women’s  editor  for 
Station  WHCU  in  Ithaca,  so  this  story 
is  also  a  look-behind-the-scenes  into  the 
activities  of  a  radio  personality.  For 
the  past  10  years  Mrs.  Grover  has 
broadcast  over  WHCU,  the  Cornell 
University  Station.  She  is  heard  daily 
as  “Your  Roving  Reporter”  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  and  at  4  p.m.  on  a 
show  that’s  called  ‘tWhat’s  Cooking.” 
During  1950-53  she  was  state  chair¬ 
man  of  American  Women  in  Radio  and 

t  f 

TV,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  Women’s  Committee. 


“Is  it  difficult  to  make  a  gingerbread 
house?”  I  asked  Gertrude  as  she 
crowned  a  tiny  fence  post  with  a  can¬ 
died  “snowball.” 

“It’s  not  difficult,  but  it  does  take 
time,”  she  said,  “and  more  than  that, 
it  needs  a  loving  heart  and  a  lively 
imagination,  for  it’s  really  a  house  out 
of  fairyland.”  , 

Actually  it  takes  from  10  to  15  hours. 
Mrs.  Grover’s  average  time  per  house 
is  around  12  hours.  As  she  is  busy  all 
day,  she  does  it  after  work,  and  puts 
in  three  or  four  evenings  at  it. 

The  gingerbread  houses  are  not  only 
a  delight  to  the  eye  but  are  delectable. 
“It’s  important  to  have  lots  of  pepper¬ 
mint  in  the  frosting,”  Mrs.  Grover  ad¬ 


vises.  “The  fragrance 
enhances  its  appeal.” 
Of  course,  other  fla¬ 
vors  can  be  used  — 
wintergreen,  lemon, 
almond  or  whatever 
pleases  your  family’s 
tastes.  Mrs.  Grover 
gave  me  this  tip: 

“When  cutting  out 
your  gingerbread 
house,  always  make 
an  extra  side,  roof, 
and  end  piece  just  as 
insurance  in  case  one 
breaks.  If  they  are 
not  needed,  they  make 
a  few  extra  tidbits 
for  the  youngsters  to  gobble  up.  Make 
lots  of  frosting,  too,  to  use  as  snow  and 
plaster  to  hold  everything  in  place.” 

When  it  comes  to  decorating  the  gin¬ 
gerbread  houses,  Mrs.  Grover  and  her 
son  Bill,  who  is  a  senior  in  high  school, 
have  different  methods  and  designs,  but 
the  end  results  are  equally  enchanting. 
Somewhere  on  every  house,  the  family 
initial  “G”  is  worked  in.  Or  if  it  is  to  be 
a  gift  or  a  sale,  the  initials  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  receiving  it  are  put  in  as  a  part  of 
the  decoration.  ' 

Until  this  year  Mrs.  Grover’s  ginger¬ 
bread  houses  were  always  made  for  her 
own  family’s  Christmas  or  as  gifts  for 
friends.  But  this  fall  she  was  asked  for 
one  to  be  displayed  at  the  New  York 


State  Fair  in  a  booth,  “Christmas  in 
September,”  set  up  by  the  women’s 
program  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce. 

“I’ve  made  and  sold  several  houses 
on  order  as  a  result  of  the  State  Fair 
exhibit) ”  said  Mrs.  Grover,  “and  one 
of  them  is  now  on  display  at  the 
Candy  Bazaar  at  7  East  Avenue  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Also,  so  many  people 
who  saw  the  little  house  at  the  Fair 
asked  me  how  to  make  one  themselves 
that  I  got  started  in  the  pattern  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mrs.  Grover’s  gingerbread  house  pat 
tern  and  recipe  cost  25c  and  you  can 
get  it  by  sending  a  request  and  the 
money  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Grover,  c/o 
American  agriculturist,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  You  first  cut  out  the  pat 
tern  on  cardboard  and  paste  the  pat 
tern  pieces  to  the  cardboard  cut-outs 
Step-by-step  directions  are  written 
right  on  each  pattern  piece;  also,  the 
recipes  for  the  gingerbread* *  and  the 
frosting. 

“When  a  person  gets  the  directions, 
then  the  fun  begins!”  said  Mrs. 
Grover.  “No  two  houses  are  ever  alike. 
Each  one  takes  on  the  character  of  its 
maker — her  imagination  and  whimsy. 

“And  I  do  hope,”  she  added,  “that 
whoever  makes  the  little  houses  will 
make  them  every  year,  so  that  they  be¬ 
come  a  family  tradition  as  they  have 
in  our  family.” 
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KITCHEN  TALK 


ALBERTA  D.  SHACK ELTON 


As  Mrs.  Grover  slathered  on  frosting 
snow  and  dripped  frosting  icicles  from 
the  roof,  I  asked  her  how  she  started 
making  gingerbread  houses.  She  made 
the  first  one  five  years  ago  as  a  center- 
piece  for  the  family  Christmas  table. 

“Once  in  a  while  you  get  tired  of 
candles  and  evergreens  and  want  some¬ 
thing  different,”  she  said.  “I  guess 
that’s  what  happened  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  try  a  gingerbread 
house.” 

She  then  explained  that  since  she 
was  a  little  girl  there  has  been  an  av¬ 
erage  of  20  to  25  relatives  and  friends 
around  the  Christmas  dinner  table,  so 
the  centerpiece  is  an  important  decora¬ 
tive  item. 

“I  worked  out  my  own' gingerbread 
house  pattern,  which  had  square  sides 
and  roof,”  Mrs.  Grover  said,  “but  two 
years  ago  a  friend,  who  is  an  architect 
saw  one  qf  my  houses. 

“  ‘Why  don’t  you  make  it  more  like 
a  fairyland  house  with  sloping  sides?’, 
he  asked,  and  then  sat  down  and  drew 
a  new  pattern  for  me.” 


Food  Ideas  : Salads  to  try  some  time 
soon:  1.  Whole  cinnamon  apple  stuffed 
with  cream  cheese.  2.  Halves  of  green 
seedless  grapes,  sliced  pecans,  slivered 
celery,  and  French  dressing  made  with 
olive  oil  and  tart  fruit  juice. 

Use  a  JRing  Mold:  1.  Mold  and  heat 
cooked  rice,  unmold  and  fill  with 
creamed  fish,  vegetables,  or  mush¬ 
rooms.  2.  Bake  salmon  loaf,  unmold  and 
fill  with  creamed  vegetables,  or  mush¬ 
rooms.  3.  Bake  gingerbread,  remove 
and  fill  center  with  pink  peppermint  ice 
cream. 

Casserole:  Arrange  left-over  vege¬ 
tables  or  a  package  of  cooked  frozen 
mixed  vegetables  in  a  shallow  greaeed 
casserole,  cover  with  a  “good”  medium 
cream  sauce,  top  with  baking  powder 
biscuits  made  extra  good  by  rubbing 
!4  to  y2  cup  grated  American  cheque 
with  the  flour  in  a  2-cup  recipe.  Bake 
at  425°  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Wedges  of  Warm  Apple  Pie  with  a 


scoop  of  lemon  sherbet  make  a  fall  din¬ 
ner  perfect. 

*  *  * 

Cooking  Notes:  Do  you  have  trouble 
with  runny  Lemon  Pies?  Follow  these 
suggestions  from  Cornell’s  Food  and 
Nutrition  Department  experiments :  Be 
sure  to  follow  recipe  exactly  and  do  not 
add  more  lemon  juice  than  called  for. 
Use  extra  grated  rind  for  more  flavor. 
Add  lemon  juice  to  pie  mixture  after  it 
has  been  cooked,  and  stir  gently.  If 
pie  is  still  runny,  try  reducing  the 
amount  of  juice.  Thicker  pie  fillings  can 
be  made  over  direct  heat  than  in  a 
double  boiler. 

When  you  buy  New  Cooking  Utensils, 
buy  sizes  to  fit  the  surface  units  on 
which  you  are  going  to  use  them,  and 
with  flat  bottoms  to  save  fuel.  To  keep 
pans  flat,  avoid  too  rapid  cooling  or 
adding  water  before  p'an  is  cool. 

If  a  recipe  calls  for  “Emulsifier-Type 
Shortening,”  use  Crisco,  Dexo,  Snow¬ 
drift,  Spry,  or  Swiftnin’. 

Look  for  Sno-Jell  or  Perma-Ice  in 


your  grocery  or  hardware  store.  Comes 
in  transparent  flat  case  and  can  be 
frozen  solid  in  the  ice  tray  compart¬ 
ment  of  your  refrigerator.  Makes  any 
container  into  a  portable  refrigerator. 
Comes  in  several  sizes  and  stays  frozen 
for  hours.  Good  to  keep  a  cold  food 
cold  in  the  lunch  box,  or  baby  formulae, 
medicines,  and  beverages.  Can  be  re¬ 
used  indefinitely. 

“Ways  to  Cook  Rabbit”  is  the  title  of 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  35, 
which  may  be  secured  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  "of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
for  10  cents. 

*  *  * 

Freezer  Pointers:  Cranberries  are 
easy  to  freeze  either  in  bag  in  which 
purchased,  or  washed,  stemmed,  and 
packed  in  moisture-vaporproof  contain¬ 
ers.  Leave  head  space.  Five  pounds 
fresh  fill  10  pint  containers. 

A  reader  reports  that  she  stuffs 
green  peppers  with  crumpled  wax  pa¬ 
per  to  keep  their  shape  while  freezing- 
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GAS  HOME  HEATER 


THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
INNER  HEAT  TUBES 

PAYS  POP  ITSELF  WITH  THE  FUEL  IT  SAVES 


AUTOMATIC 


CIEftl  CD  ^as  TWO  heatmakers  working  together  on  ONE  fire 
Jit  vLEIl  fo  out  heat  in  every  room  in  vour  hnme* I 


HEATMAKER  No.  1 


PATENTED 


ORDINARY  HEATERS  cannot  give  you  warm  floor 
heating  because  they  waste  heat  up  the  chimney  and 
on  the  ceilings. 


DRAFTY  COLD  FLOORS 


Siegler  is  not  a  space  heater  that  wastes 
heat  up  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceiling , 
forcing  you  to  live  in  one  or  two  rooms 
with  cold  floors. 

Siegler  is  not  a  central  heating  plant 
with  expensive  installations! 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary 
method  of  WARM  FLOOR 
HEATING  puts  heat  in  every  room 

BUT  WITHOUT  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS! 


AND  LOOK -don't  let  BTU  Ratings  confuse  you! 

There  is  BTU  INPUT  .  .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT,  but 
what  keeps  your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT  .  .  .  the 
working  BTU’S  that  heat  your  home!  In  BTU  USEPUT, 
Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM  ALL!  A  50,000  BTU  Siegler 
gives  more  USABLE  HEAT  than  much  higher  rated  ordi¬ 
nary  heaters.  Any  Siegler  Heater  you  buy  will  give  you 
much  more  USABLE  HEAT  than  any  other  heater  of 
comparable  size. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


A«k  your  dealer  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION— for  full  information  write  SIEGLER— Centralia,  III. 


Send  50  cents  in  coins,  your  name 
and  address,  and  the  book  name  and 
number  (Q-102,  GRANDMOTHER’S 
PATCHWORK  QUILTS)  to  ANNE 
CABOT,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York  36,  New  York. 


SMART  SEWING 


2231 

10  -  20 


2212 

10  -  20 


2217 

SMALL, 

MEDIUM 

LARGE 


2231.  New-season  look!  A  middy 
style  with  smart  blouse  and  easy  skirt 
laid  in  unpressed  pleats.  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16:  5%  yds.  39-in. 

2230.  Pretty  V-neck  jumper  with 
full  gathered  skirt.  So  smart  teamed 
with  puffed-sleeve  blouse!  Sizes  2  to  10. 
Size  4:  Jumper,  1 V2  yds.  35-in.  Blouse, 
1(4  yds.  35-in. 

2232.  Pretty  panties  of  self-fabric 
peep  out  from  beneath  the  new  short 
cut  of  this  little  girl’s  dress.  Sizes  1, 
2,  3,  4.  Size  2:2%  yds.  35-in. 

221  T.  Smart  cover-all  has  gathers  at 
neckline  and  pockets.  Buttons  in  back 
for  secure  fit.  Small,  medium  and  large 
sizes.  Medium:  2%  yds.  35-in. 

2212.  So  simple  in  cut — so  smart  in 
styling!  Jumper  with  sweetheart  neck¬ 
line,  flared  skirt  teamed  with  tailored 
blouse.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper, 
2%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  214  yds. 


XEW  QUILT  BOOK 

YOU’LL  want  a  copy  of  GRAND¬ 
MOTHER’S  PATCHWORK 
QUILTS — our  latest  quilt  book,  just 
off  the  press.  Not  only  is  it  colorful, 
but  it  contains  pattern  pieces  and  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  making  12  lovely 
patchwork  quilts,  including  Nine-Patch, 
Dresden  Plate,  Cross  and  Crown,  Star 
Flower,  Yankee  Pride,  Log  Cabin  and 
others. 


TO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  En¬ 
close  25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add 
25c  for  our  new  FALL-WINTER  FASHION 
BOOK  which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of 
attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages; 
also,  Christmas  gift  ideas.  Send  to  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 
Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 

Planning  a  Christmas  program?  Send  35  cents,  in  cash,  for  a  copy 
of  our  delightful  one-act  play,  "Christmas  on  the  Farm."  Write  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST ,  BOX  367-P ,  ITHACA ,  N.  Y.  . 


Quilting  is  an  ideal  form  of  “pick-up” 
work,  and  you’ll  find  several  of  these 
quilts  easy  to  make.  Besides  the  pat¬ 
terns,  there  are  two  pages  of  general 
directions  with  sketches  showing  all 
steps  from  cutting  out  the  pattern  to 
lining  the  quilt. 
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assortment! 

Good  condition,  readyto  wear. 
Washable,  colorful  cottons! 

Price  includes  all  12  dresses! 


Sizes  1-6X 

$3.45 

Sizes  7-14 

$3.95 

FREE  GIFT  WITH  EVERY  ORDER! 
RUSH  ORDER  NOW! 

Send  $1  deposit  now!  Pay  postman 
balance  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

You  must  be  100%  satisfied  with 
merchandise  or  return  within 
10  days  for  refund. 

BUY  from  FIT-RITE  for  LOWEST  PRICES 
and  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


FIT-RITE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 


10  HESTER  ST„  DEPT.  AA- 12, 
NEW  YORK  2,  N.  Y. 


$1  DEPOSIT 
MUST 

ACCOMPANY 

ORDER! 


NAME 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ _ _ 

No  order  accepted  without  $1  deposit. 

Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  —  feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Thanksgiving  Fixin’s 

B  if  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


BLAN  to  spark  your  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  feast  of  the  traditional  foods 
your  family  likes  with  some 
special  extras.  Good-to-eat  table 
decorations,  different  ways  with  stuf¬ 
fings,  garnishes,  gravy  for  the  holiday 
bird,  and  cranberries  and  relishes  add 
to  the  festivity  of  this  truly  American 
meal. 

Let  the  season’s  fruits  and  nuts  to  be 
sampled  at  the  end  of  the  mea}  serve  as 
table  decoration.  Brightly  polished 
wooden  or  metal  bowls,  copper  or  brass 
trays,  Grandma’s  choice  pressed  glass 
footed  compote,  small  wicker  basket, 
or  cornucopias  attractively  filled  with 
red  apples,  oranges,  grapes,  or  other 
available  fruits,  and  sprinkled  freely 
with  unshelled  nuts  rival  any  green¬ 
house  arrangement  for  this  occasion.  If 
you  have  only  a  few  fruits,  choose  a 
deep  bowl  and  place  a  couple  of  well 
scrubbed  potatoes  in  the  bottom  for 
filler.  Arrange  over  these  your  fruits 
and  fill  in  the  gaps  with  bunches  of 
grapes  anchored  with  toothpicks  to 
fruit  or  potatoes. 

Cranberries  (first  called  craneber- 
ries  because  their  blossoms  resemble  a 
crane’s  head)  with  their  vivid  red  color 
and  tart  flavor  are  a  “must”  in  this 
gala  meal.  Why  not  try  a  cranberry 
frappe  this  year  to  start  the  meal, 
alone  or  atop  luscious  cut  fruit  or  half 
a  grapefi’uit?  It  is  just  as  good,  or 
maybe  even  better,  served  with  the 
meat  course  in  pretty  low  sherbet  glass¬ 
es.  Or  make  a  batch  of  the  versatile 
cranberry  relish  suggested  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cranberry  Association,  and  serve 
in  ant  attractive  glass  bowl,  or  in 
scooped  out  orange  shells  around  the 
bird,  or  in  a  molded  salad.  Here  are 
recipes  for  both  the  Cranberry  Frappe 
and  the  Cranberry  relish: 

CRANBERRY  FRAPPE 

2  pounds  of  cranberries 
4  cups  water 
4  cups  sugar 
Juice  of  4  lemons 

Cook  the  cranberries  in  3  cups  of  the 
water  for  10  minutes  or  until  all  of  them 
burst.  Force  through  a  sieve.  Make  a 
sirup  of  the  sugar  and  the  other  cup 
of  water  and  cook  10  minutes.  Mix  the 
sirup  with  the  cranberry  puree,  add  the 
lemon  juice,  and  mix  well.  Chill  and 
place  in  refrigerator  trays.  Freeze 
quickly,  stirring  a  couple  of  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  freezing.  Makes  two  refrigera¬ 
tor  trays. 

SIX-WAY  CRANBERRY  RELISH 

4  cups  (1  pound)  cranberries  plus 
ANY  ONE  of  the  following  six  vari¬ 
ations: 

2  quartered  oranges  and  2  cups  sugar 
2  quartered  oranges,  2  cups  sugar,  1 
stalk  diced  celery,  and *  l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10/4  cup  chop¬ 
ped  nut  meats 

1  cup  drained,  crushed  pineapple,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice,  and  1  cup  sugar 

2  quartered  cored  apples,  y}  lemon,  and 
2  cups  sdgar 

1  quartered  large  orange,  8  tablespoons 
honey,  10  tablespoons  sugar,  l/2  tea¬ 
spoons  ginger,  and  1  cup  seedless 
raisins  added  last 

2  large  quartered  carrots,  1  cup  sugar, 
and  4  tablespoons  orange  juice 

Put  the  cranberries  and  the  other 
fruit  or  vegetables  called  for  through 
the  food  chopper.  Mix  with  the  sugar. 
Chill.  Makes  about  2  pints  each.  While 
you  have  the  meat  grinder  out,  make 
up  several  recipes.  Store  some  in  the 
refrigerator  for  current  use  and  freeze 
some  for  later  use.  A  good  salad  is 
made  by  folding  1  cup  of  any  one  of 


the  drained  combinations  into  1  pack¬ 
age  of  cherry,  raspberry,  or  strawberry 
flavored  gelatin.  Good,  too,  for  dessert 
toppings  or  in  lettuce  cups  with  a  salad, 
sandwich,  or  cold  meat. 

STUFFING  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  BIRD 

Moist  or  dry,  highly  or  lightly  sea¬ 
soned,  or  no  seasoning,  plain  or  dressed 
up  dressing — which  one  is  always  the 
question  that  confronts  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  cook.  Family  preference  usually 
wins  but  try  something  different  any¬ 
way.  You  can  make  a  two-way  dress¬ 
ing:  fill  the  body  cavity  with  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  favorite  and  the  breast  cavity  with 
a  really  different  one.  Or  fill  the  entire 
bird  to  suit  the  family  and  then  bake 
the  special  stuffing  in  a  separate  dish. 
Some  variations  are  given  below  with 


THANKFUL  HEART 

B>*  Elaine  V.  Emans 

My  heart,  it  would  be  more  than  we 
Could  do,  were  we  expected 
To  give  our  annual  thank-you  now. 

Oh,  not  that  we  neglected 
To  pay  attention  to  the  golden 
Sun  that  shone  our  way. 

And  not  that  we  were  unaware 
Of  the  good  we  found  in  groy. 

But  how  could  you  and  I  begin 
To  sort  each  shining  minute 
That  held  some  truth  or  loveliness 
Or  wormth  or  wonder  in  it? 

How  could  we  crowd  into  a  span 
Of  fleeting  hours  here 
The  gratitude  and  joy  we  knew 
In  one  thankworthy  yeor! 


the  basic  recipe.  Enriched  bread  or 
brown  rice  in  the  stuffing  means  added 
nutritive  value.  Stuffings  may  be  made 
from  a  combination  of  different  breads, 
and  some  people  like  a  cornbread  or 
potato  stuffing. 

STUFFING  TIPS 

1.  Allow  1  y2  slices  of  bread  for  each 
serving  of  stuffing;  3  slices  (%  cup 
stuffing)  for  each  pound  of  poultry, 
dressed  weight,  or  1  cup  for  each  pound 
poultry,  ready  to  cook. 

2.  Use  bread  which  is  at  least  one 
day  old.  A  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  makes 
2  quarts  or  more  of  large  fluffy  bread 
crumbs. 

3.  Cut  or  tear  bread  into  uniform 
pieces  or  cut  into  cubes  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  pile  lightly  to  measure. 

4.  If  you  use  rice  instead  of  bread 
crumbs,  use  1  cup  less  of  cooked  rice 
than  crumbs.  1  cup  uncooked  rice 
makes  3  cups  when  cooked. 

5.  Do  not  prepare  stuffing  too  far 
ahead  of  filling  bird,  and  keep  stuffing 
and  bird  refrigerated  until  time  to  stuff 
- — just  ahead  of  popping  into  oven. 

6.  Pack  stuffing  lightly  into  cavity  to 
allow  room  for  expansion.  Overpack¬ 
ing  makes  it  compact  and  soggy. 

7.  If  you  use  meat,  such  as  ground 
beef,  giblets,  liver,  oysters,  sausage,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked  before 
combining  it  with  the  other  ingredients. 

8.  avoid  roasting  a  bird  partially  one 
day,  leaving  it  unrefrigerated  over 
night  and  finishing  it  the  next  day  as 
this  allows  for  the  growth  of  harmful 
bacteria. 

9.  If  you  make  a  moist  dressing,  go 
easy  on  the  liquid,  as  stuffing  takes  up 
some  moisture  from  the  bird  while 
roasting. 

10.  To  cook  stuffing  separately,  pile 
in  a  greased  casserole,  muffin  cups,  or 
loaf  pan,  or  shape  into  balls  and  place 


in  a  pan;  cover  for  moist  stuffing  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  for  30 
to  40  minutes.  Remove  cover  last  ten 
minutes. 

BASIC  STUFFING  WITH  VARIATIONS 

8  cups  bread  crumbs  (2  quarts) 

6  to  8  tablespoons  melted  fat 

2  teaspoons  salt 

l/2  teaspoon  pepper 

Toss  bread  crumbs  and  melted  fat  to¬ 
gether  and  add  seasonings.  For  mois¬ 
ture,  if  desired,  use  milk,  water,  broth, 
or  egg.  For  a  very  dry  stuffing  toast 
bread  and  grate. 

Plain  stuffing:  Add  1  cup  celery  and 
leaves  chopped  and  y2  cup  chopped 
onions  and  y2  to  1  y2  or  2  teaspoons 
dried  herbs  or  poultry  seasoning.  Cel¬ 
ery  and  onions  may  be  added  raw  or 
sauteed  in  fat  called  for. 

Celery  parsley  stuffing:  Add  3  cups 
chopped  celery  and  4  tablespoons 
minced  parsley  to  Basic  or  Plain  stuff¬ 
ing. 

Mushroom  stuffing:  Add  1  pound 
fresh  mushroom  slices  or  2  cans  of 
mushrooms  sauteed  to  Basic  or  Plain 
or  Celery  Stuffing. 

Sausage  stuffing:  Add  y2  to  %  pound 
sausage  which  has  been  crumbled  and 
browned  and  cooled  to  Basic  or  Plain 
stuffing. 

Nut  stuffing:  Add  2  cups  any  chop¬ 
ped  nuts  or  2  to  4  cups  of  chestnuts 
which  have  been  boiled  and  chopped  to 
Basic  or  Plain  stuffing. 

Oyster  stuffing:  Add  2  cups  chopped 
cooked  oysters  to  Basic  or  Plain  stuf¬ 
fing. 

Raisin  stuffing:  Add  2  to  3  cups  seed¬ 
less  raisins  to  Basic  or  Plain  stuffing. 

GIBLET  GRAVY 

Cook  gizzard,  liver,  heart  and  neck  of 
bird  until  gizzard  is  tender  in  plain  or 
seasoned  water  (1  teaspoon  salt,  2  to  3 
peppercorns,  1  clove,  tip  of  bay  leaf, 
and  a  little  celery,  oniop,  and  carrot.) 
For  gravy,  allow  iy2  to  2  tablespoons 
of  flour,  an  equal  amount  of  the  fat 
from  the  bird  for  each  cup  of  juice 
from  bird  diluted  with  water  or  broth. 
Cook  until  thickened  and  add  giblets 
cut  in  small  pieces. 

Ever  serve  Scalloped  Oysters  with 
the  holiday  bird?  It’s  a  “must”  with 
some  folks. 

SCALLOPED  OYSTERS 

3  cups  fairly  fine  cracker  crumbs 

V2  to  %  cup  melted  butter 

iy2  pints  oysters  (fresh  or  frozen) 

1 1/2  cups  liquid  (oyster  liquor  plus 
enough  cream  or  rich  milk  for 
i  y2  cups) 

Salt  and  pepper 

Mix  crumbs  with  butter  and  place 
Vs  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
greased  casserole  or  pan  (1  y2  quart). 
Distribute  y2  of 'the  oysters  over  the 
crumbs,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Cover  with  second  third  of  crumbs, 
then  the  rest  of  the  oyster^  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
liquid  over  all  and  then  add  the  last 
third  of  the  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°)  30  to  40  minutes.  6 
servings. 


PATTERN  MAGIC 

NEW  booklet  called  “Pattern 
Magic”  shows  home  sewers  and 
crocheters  how  to  turn  colorful  dish 
towels,  dish  cloths,  potholders  and  all¬ 
purpose  cloths  quickly  and  easily  into 
such  items  as  bibs,  aprons,  cafe  cur¬ 
tains,  clown  doll,  etc.  The  booklet, 
which  contains  20  patterns,  costs  10 
cents  and  was  gotten  out  by  a  leading 
maker  of  dish  towels  and  other  house¬ 
hold  cottons  sold  in  grocery  stores.  To 
get  a  copy,  send  10  cents  to  Morgan- 
Jones,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  155,  Laurel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  and  ask  for  “Pattern 
Magic”  booklet. 
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FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 


Labels  on  Authentic 
Hitchcock  Chairs 

What  was  the  label  used  on  authentic 
Hitchcock  chairs,  and  where  do  we  look 
for  it?— Mrs.  R.  P.  J.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  labels  using  the 
Hitchcock  name  and  each  helps  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  age  of  a  chair.  The  earliest  is 
L.  Hitchcock,  Hitchcockville,  Conn. 
Warranted*  It  was  used  from  1826  to 
1829  and  was  found  stencilled  on  the 
back  of  the  seat.  Later  in  1829  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  foreman 
and  the  label  was  changed  to  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Alford  &  Company,  Warranted. 
In  the  1840’s  he  left  the  firm  and  mov¬ 
ed  to  Unionville,  and  his  label  changed 
to  Lambert  Hitchcock,  Unionville, 
Conn. 

Many  makers  of  similar  type  chairs 
did  not  label  their  furniture,  although 
a  few  did  either  on  the  back  of  the 
seat  or  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  slats. 
Hitchcock  chairs  were  sold  in  great 
quantity  in  many  states  and  the  label 
became  so  familiar  that  this  late  Sher¬ 
aton  style  of  chair  became  popularly 
known  as  the  Hitchcock  chair,  even 
though  made  by  someone  else.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  slogan  “It  pays  to 
advertise.” 


THANKSGIVING 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  what  we  have. 

For  what  we  have  always  had: 

The  gift  of  dreaming  a  better  world. 

The  wonder  of  waking,  glad. 

To  a  fresh  new  day,  for  starry  skies 
Steadfast  as  faith  is  sure. 

These  are  the  things  time  leaves  un¬ 
touched 

That  forever  will  endure. 


Material  for  Stencils 

What  type  of  material  should  I  get  to 
make  stencils  for  furniture?  Can  I  use  the 
same  waxed  type  that  I  use  on  cloth? 
—Ruth  Ellsworth,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 

The  old-time  stencilers  used  sheets 
of  paper  from  their  copy  books.  Tough, 
thin  bond  type  paper  might  be  used 
and  could  be  oiled  to  make  it  stronger. 
However,  most  modern  stencilers  use 
architects’  tracing  linen,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  durable.  A  good  grade  of  it  is 
transparent  enough  to  see  your  work 
underneath,  thus  making  it  easier  to 
place  the  stencil  correctly. 

When  is  "Colonial” 

Correct ? 

What  is  thfe  correct  use  of  the  term 
"Colonial"  as  it  applies  to  houses  and 
furnishings?— Mrs.  L,  T.,  Upson,  N.  H. 

The  term  “Colonial”  should  be  used 
only  when  referring  to  homes,  furnish¬ 
ings,  clothes,  and  customs  from  the 
early  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Easy  to  Make 


CROCHETED  SCARF  PC-4490 

PC-4490.  Gold  metallic  thread  and  baby 
wool  are  used  in  crocheting  this  open  pat¬ 
tern  stitch  scarf.  Soft  and  warm,  it  can  be 
worn  with  a  suit  or  under  a  coat.  Directions, 
3  cents. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  to  Needlework  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  3  cents  for  each  instruction  leaflet.  Be 
sure  to  write  plainly  your  name,  address,  and  the  number  and  name  of  each  item 

wanted.  i 


*  TWO  PRETTY  STOLES  C-205 

C-205.  Two  new  and  chic  designs  for  the 
fashionable  stole —  one  crocheted,  the  other 
knitted.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  solid  color 
crocheted  stole  in  an  interesting  pattern 
stitch  that  makes  the  inches  fly.  The  other 
is  a  two-color  design  for  the  knitter, 
worked'  rapidly  on  large  needles.  Both  de¬ 
signs  in  one  leaflet,  3  cents. 
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No  Wonder 

Mothers  Love 

-  • 

this  relief  from 

suffering  of  colds 


DOES  MORE 
THAN  WORK  ON  CHEST 


When  a  cold  strikes  in  the 
family,  millions  of  mothers 
know  they  need  medication 
that  does  more  than  j  ust  work 
on  the  chest . .  .  one  that  also 
relieves  deep  in  the  cold- 
irritated  breathing  passages. 

A  sure  way  to  get  that  relief 
is  to  use  Vicks  VapoRub — be¬ 
cause  VapoRub  acts 
two  ways  at  once: 

1.  VapoRub  relieves 
muscular  soreness  and 
tightness,  stimulates 
chest  surfaces. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  VapoRub’s 
special  medicated  vapors  also 
bring  relief  with  every  breath. 

You  can’t  see  these  vapors  . .  . 
but  you  can  feel  them  . .  .  feel 
them  as  they  travel  deep  into 
the  nose,  throat  and  large 


bronchial  tubes.  The  conges¬ 
tion  starts  breaking  up. 
Coughing  eases. 

Soon  you  enjoy  won¬ 
derful,  warming  re¬ 
lief  that  lasts  for 
hours. 

So,  when  colds 
strike  anyone  in 
your  family,  insist  on  the  best- 
known  home  remedy  to  re¬ 
lieve  suffering  of  colds — Vicks 
VapoRub!  . 

Works  Great  in  S*eam,  Too 


For  effective  relief  from 
croupy  coughs,  that  choked - 
up  feeling  . . .  use  Vicks  Vapo¬ 
Rub  in  vaporizer,  as  directed 
in  folder. 


Rub  on  Relief  ...  Breathe  m  Relief  wW  VAPORUB 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


“Not  with  dreams  but  with  blood 

and  with  iron ”  was  our  nation  moulded  .  .  . 

And  E.  I?.  Eastman  has  reached  into  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
periods  in  our  history  to  bring  you  this  story  of  love  and 
hair-raising  adventure. 

Some  of  you  read  the  condensed  version  of  “Not  With 
Dreams”  in  serial  form  .  .  .  now  get  the  complete  story  in  the 
beautifully-  bound,  fast-moving  287  page  novel. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.O.  Box  367N,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  postpaid  -  copies  of  Ed  Eastman’s  newest 

novel,  NOT  WITH  DREAMS  at  $3.50  a  copy.  I  enclose  $ 


|  Name  - 

J  Add  ress  - 


(Please  Print) 


_ 1 
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BROAD  HIGHWAY 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
HADN’T  been  long  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League  News  when 
I  got  Ed  Babcock  and  Professor 
E.  S.  Savage  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  at  Cornell  to  writ¬ 
ing  regularly  for  us.  I  had  known  and 
loved  Seth  Savage  for  many  years.  One 
time  while  teaching  agriculture  at  In¬ 
terlaken  I  spent  the  summer  vacation 
taking  a  summer  school  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  had  a  full  schedule,  but 
thought  I  could  manage  at  least  one 
more  subject,  so  I  went  in  late  to  a 
course  in  animal  husbandry  taught  by 
Professor  Savage.  It  so  happened  that 
my  entry  coincided  with  a  severe  scold¬ 
ing  that  he  was  giving  some  of  his 
students.  After  listening  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  said  to  myself:  “Savage  by 
name  and  savage  by  nature.  I  can  get 
along  without  that  fellow.”  So  I  walk¬ 
ed  out.  Later  I  was  to  learn  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  one  of  the  best  animal 
husbandry  men  I  have  known,  and  one 
of  the  best  teachers,  Seth  also  was  one 
of  the  gentlest,  most  loveable  friends 
I  have  ever  had.  Starting  with  the 
News  while  I  was  editor,  he  continued 
to  write  his  column  on  feeds  and  feed¬ 
ing  until  his  untimely  death  years  later 
when  I  was  with  American  agricul¬ 
turist.  Seth  was  followed  on  the  News 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Turk  of  Cornell,  who 
is  also  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

Among  his  varied  talents,  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  was  an  excellent  writer.  He  had 
the  ability  to  take  the  everyday  facts 
of  practical  farming  and  agricultural 
education  and  dramatize  them  so  in¬ 
terestingly  in  writing  that  he  soon 
built  a  big  audience.  Soon  after  I  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News,  Ed  started  his  page  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  which  he  called 
“Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”,  and 
continued  it  until  his  death.  I  think 
that  Ed’s  page  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  made  him  better  known  than 
anything  else  he  did  in  a  long  and 
successful  career  as  a  teacher,  admin¬ 
istrator,  and  cooperative  leader.  Ed 
Babcock  was  a  pioneer  in  many  ways, 
and  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Through  his  page  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  and  with  the 
help  of  the  rest  of  us  he  led  the  way 
and  helped  to  establish  many  new  farm 
practices  that  are  now  regularly  used. 

One  of  the  many  qualities  which  was 
appreciated  in  Ed’s  writing  was  his 
frankness  in  admitting  mistakes.  He 
was  always  experimenting,  but  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  anyone  who 
followed  his  experiments  should  do  so 
at  his  own  risk,  because  they  were 
nothing  but  experiments.  If  an  experi¬ 
ment  failed,  Ed  never  failed  to  mention 
that  fact. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  young  folks 
whom  Ed  Babcock  befriended  in  many 
different  ways,  especially  by  giving 
them  confidence  in  their  own  ability, 
and  opportunities  to  show  their  stuff. 
No, boy  or  girl  ever  went  to  Ed  with 
problems  that  he  did  not  go  all-out  in 
trying  to  help. 

Among  all  his  good  points  Ed  had  a 
grand  sense  of  humor,  and  like  the  rest 
of  my  friends,  he  enjoyed  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  get  a  laugh  on  me.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death  he  and  I 
drove  partway  across  the  state  on  a 
nice  summer  day  to  attend  a  cattle 
auction.  I  always  enjoyed  opportunities 
to  be  alone  with  Ed,  because  we  had 
so  much  in  common.  On  this  trip  sud¬ 
denly  Ed’s  car  began  to  go  bumpety, 
bumpety  bump.  He  stopped  it  and 
jumped  out  to  see  what  the  trouble 


was.  At  the  same  time  I  got  out  on  the 
other  side  and  went  around  the  car. 
Just  as  I  got  to  the  rear  wheel  on  the 
driver’s  side  the  tire  exploded  with  a 
tremendous  bang.  Ed  claimed  after¬ 
wards  that  he  could  see  blue  sky  under 
my  feet  as  I  went  into  the  air.  A  dog 
came  yelping  and  running  out  from  a 
nearby  farm  to  see  what  the  noise  was 
all  about,  followed  shortly  by  a  woman, 
who  began  to  give  Ed  the  devil  because 
she  thought  he  had  tried  to  shoot  her 
dog.  We  finally  got  everything  straight¬ 
ened  out,  including  the  tire,  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  our  way.  But  the  thing  that 
made  Ed  laugh  every  time  he  thought 
of  it  afterwards  was  my  high  jump 
when  the  tire  exploded. 

I  wouldn’t  say  that  Ed  was  a  reck¬ 
less  driver,  but  he  certainly  was  a  fast 
one,  and  I’ll  admit  that  once  in  a  while 
he  made  my  hair  almost  stand  on  end. 
On  a  trip  together  one  day  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  rapidly  along,  with  one  hand  on  the 
wheel,  engrossed  in  telling  me  some¬ 
thing.  Suddenly  we  came  on  a  sharp 
curve.  Ed  was  going  too  fast  to  nego¬ 
tiate  it  and  the  car  went  right  on 
across  the  shoulder  and  ditch  and  into 
the  meadow.  Without  slackening  speed 
very  much,  Ed  yanked  the  car  back 
across  the  ditch  and  on  to  the  road 
again,  and  I  don’t  think  he  missed  a 
single  word  of  his  talk. 

When  Alfred  Lando'n  was  Republican 
candidate  for  president  in  1936,  Ed 
Babcock,  Professor  Frank  Pearson,  one 
of  Cornell’s  rightly  famous  economists, 
and  myself  were  invited  by  Landon  to 
go  to  Buffalo  to  give  him  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  northeastern  agriculture. 
The  three  of  us  went  up'  from  Ithaca 
in  Ed’s  car,  and  made  believe  we  were 
boys  again  by  marching  in  the  great 
torchlight  parade  for  Landon  that  went 
through  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  all  of  us 
carrying  big  long-stalked  sunflowers. 

After  the  parade  we  listened  to  Lan- 
don’s  talk,  and  later  the  candidate  ask¬ 
ed  me  what  I  thought  of  it  and  how 
it  could  be  improved.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  it  was  too  formal,  over  the  heads 
of  many  in  the  big  crowd  who  had  lis¬ 
tened  without  much  enthusiasm,  that 
he  needed  to  loosen  it  up  with  some  h^- 
mor  and  everyday  language.  I  shall 
never  forget  Mr.  Landon’s  reply.  He 
thanked  me,  then  sajd  rather  sadly 
that  he  thought  I  was  right  but  that 
“a  man  cannot  go  out  of  character  and 
be  sincere.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in 
my  nature  to  be  gay.” 

The  fun  was  pretty  much  taken  out 
of  this  trip  for  Professor  Pearson  be¬ 
cause  somewhere  during  the  parade  he 
thought  he  had  lost  his  purse,  which 
contained  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
He  reported  the  matter  to  the  police, 
and  of  course  was  upset  over  it.  Ed  and 
I  also  were  concerned,  and  after  we  got 
home  I  called  Frank  on  the  telephone 
to  ask  if  he  had  heard  anything  about 
his  purse. ^  After  a  slight  hesitation  he 
admitted  that  he  had  found  it — on  his 
bureau. 

As  I  have  said,  Ed  Babcock  was 
really  a  pioneer.  He  could  have  more 
ideas  per  minute  than  any  other  man 
I  have  known.  The  nice  thing  about  it 
was  that  many  of  his  ideas  were  work¬ 
able.  Way  back  in  the  days  when  we 
worked  together  in  Farm  Bureau  work 
we  secured  the  services  of  a  motion 
picture  company  and  went  to  Ed’s  old 
farm  home,  a  dairy  farm  in  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  to  produce  a  film 
called  “A  Day  On  a  Dairy  Farm.”  We 
rose  at  daylight  and  shot  pictures  of 
Ed’s  father  and  the  hired  man  milking 
the  cows,  and  followed  the  farm  work 


through  the  entire  day  until  the  end 
of  milking  at  night.  Those  were  the 
days  when  all  milk  had  to  be  cooled 
with  ice  from  the  icehouse,  and  one  of 
the  interesting  things  we  photographed 
was  a  man  going  into  the  icehouse  with 
rubber  boots  on.  But  when  he  came  out 
a  few  minutes  later  with  the  ice  he 
was  wearing  shoes!  Our  sequences  were 
a  bit  out  of  order!  Later  the  motion 
picture  company  finished  the  film  in 
Buffalo,  and  it  was  shown  around  the 
state  at  farm  meetings.  For  the  times 
it  was  an  interesting  movie.  I  wish  I 
had  it  now,  but  some  way  or  other  it 
got  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  the  years. 

When  Ed  and  I  took  the  manuscript 
for  the  film  to  Buffalo  we  went  on  a 
sleeper.  In  the  flurry  of  getting  dressed 
in  the  morning  I  got  off  the  sleeper 
without  the  manuscript,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  breakfast  that  I  noticed  the 
loss.  Ed  said  never  a  word  of  blame, 
but  he  started  down  through  the  mile 
or  so  of  tracks  in  the  Buffalo  terminal 
to  find  the  sleeper  and  retrieve  the 
manuscript,  with  me  tagging  along  be¬ 
hind,  having  to  go  so  fast  to  keep  up 
with  him  that  my  tongue  was  fairly 
hanging  out.  That  was  the  way  Ed 
Babcock  always  traveled.  Possibly  if 
we  could  have  slowed  him  down  a  little 
he  would  be  with  us  yet.  But  who 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

LL  older  people  know  that 
one  of  the  sad  things  about 
growing  old  is  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  your  older  friends.  How¬ 
ever,  that  loss  can  be  lightened  if 
we  think  of  the  privilege  we  have 
had  in  working  and  walking  the 
broad  highway  with  all  the  fine 
people  we  have  known.  And  an¬ 
other  answer  to  this  problem  of 
the  loss  of  friends  is  to  continue 
to  make  and  build  friendships 
with  new  and  younger  people. 

Thousands  of  you  readers  are 
interested  in  these  sketches  en¬ 
titled  “Walking  the  Broad  High¬ 
way”  because  they  describe  so 
many  people  whom  many  of  you 
once  knew,  and  who  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  farm  folks. 

If  you  want  a  laugh,  don’t  miss 
the  piece  on  the  last  end  of  this 
instalment,  entitled  “When  the 
Threshers  Came.” 


knows?  Ed  Babcock  didn’t  live  to  be 
an  old  man,  but  he  succeeded  in  crowd¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  several  lifetimes 
into  one,  and  in  doing  more  good  than 
many  who  live  longer.  On  one  of  the 
last  occasions  I  ever  saw  my  friend  I 
picked  him  up  at  Sunnygables,  his 
home  farm  near  Ithaca,  and  drove  over 
the  hills  to  take  part  with  four  or  five 
other  men  in  judging  a  newspaper  con¬ 
test.  On  the  way  Ed  suddenly  broke 
off  in  the  middle  of  our  conversation 
and  became  very  quiet.  Turning  to 
glance  at  him  I  noticed  that  his  face 
was  white  and  drawn  with  pain.  I  knew 
what  was  wrong,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do  except  to  stop  the 
car  and  keep  perfectly  quiet  until  he 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  angina.  He 
had  already  taken  his  emergency  medi¬ 
cine  and  soon  he  was  able  to  proceed 
again. 

Ed  was  one  of  the  best  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  informal  speakers  I  have 
known.  When  attending  a  conference  or 
speaking  at  a  meeting,  he  never  could 
sit  or  stand  still.  He  was  always  getting 
into  impossible  positions  even  when 
speaking  at  a  formal  meeting,  to  the 
extent  of  getting  one  foot  up  on  a  stand 
or  chair,  resting  his  chin  on  his  arm, 
with  the  arm  balanced  on  his  knee.  He 
never  hesitated  to  get  into  a  stable  or 
a  barnyard  no  matter  what  good  clothes 
he  might  have  on.  I  have  seen  him 
many  times  with  his  feet  on  a  desk  or 
table  when  in  a  conference,  with  proof 


of  stable  or  barnyard  still  on  his  shoes. 
*  *  * 

When  Jerry  Hammond  changed  from 
assistant  editor  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  News,  Dewey  J.  Carter  came  in 
as  our  new  assistant  editor.  Dewey  was 
a  farm  boy  from  upstate  New  York, 
and  he  did  a.  most  excellent  job  on  the 
News.  When  I  resigned  he  took  over  as 
editor.  Like  many  other  faithful  em¬ 
ployees,  he  gave  the  dairymen  of  the 
milk  shed  all  he  had  year  after  year, 
Among  his  friends  he  was  known  as 
“Nick”  Carter.  A  hard  worker,  loyal 
to  his  employers  and  his  associates, 
Nick’s  outstanding  characteristic  was 
gentleness.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Many  of  those  who  read  this  will  re¬ 
member  K.  D.  Scott,  “Scotty”  to  his 
friends,  one  of  the  early  and  long-time 
county  agricultural  agents  in  New 
York  State.  At  my  request  Scotty 
wrote  for  the  League  News  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  know  by  the  letters  that  I 
received  that  his  stuff  was  eagerly  read. 
I  have  attended  farm  meetings  in  Chen¬ 
ango  County  where  Scotty  was  county 
agent  and  remember  how  well  he  was 
received  at  these  meetings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  how  his  audience  usually  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  sing.  That  he  certainly 
could  do  well.  Like  Bruce  Kilpatrick, 
Scotty  could  do  most  anything  in  get¬ 
ting  his  points  across  to  an  audience 
after  he  had  them  softened  up  by 
songs  which  did  something  to  them  and 
for  them —  and  to  me. 

The  story  of  the  folks  who  worked 
with  me  on  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  good  work  of  Mary  K. 
Fennell,  the  home  editor.  Because  I  was 
interested  in  the  home  and  its  prob¬ 
lems,  when  I  first  became  League  News 
editor  I  started  the  home  page,  thereby 
becoming  that  strange  phenomena,  a 
a  man  writing  and  editing  material  for 
women  readers.  But  when  the  paper  be¬ 
came  larger,  we  hired  Mary  as  the 
home  editor.  Looking  back  over  old 
issues  of  the  News  after  all  these  years, 
I  know  today  better  than  ever  what  a 
good  job  Mary  did.  She  left  the  News 
later  to  work  with  Ed  Babcock,  and 
later  left  him,  as  every  young  Woman 
should  when  she  gets  the  right  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  marry.  Not  so  long  ago  a 
beautiful  young  lady  called  at  my  office 
and  introduced  herself  as  Mary  Fennell 
Kemper’s  daughter.  She  was  graduated 
from  high  school  and  entering  college. 
Oh,  hum!  How, many,  many  times  when 
I  meet  these  fine  young  people  who 
were  not  even  born  in  what  seems  only 
yesterday,  do  I  realize  how  the  years 
rush  by.  I  am  reminded  more  forcibly 
of  that  sad  fact  when  I  think  of  all 
those  who  have  walked  the  road  with 
me  in  the  past  who  grew  tired  and 
dropped  off  for  their  long  rest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  of  that  really  fine  staff  on  the 
News,  Dewey  Carter,  Seth  Savage,  Ed 
Babcock,  Scotty,  my  brother  George 
Duff,  and  Orrin  Terry  are  all  gone. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  helpful  fact 
for  editors  and  writers  that  if  you  wait 
long  enough  after  you  write  something, 
you  can  be  fairly  objective  and  tell 
rather  well  whether  or  not  it  was  any 
good.  All  of  you  who  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  reading  of  the  old  classics  by 
the  so-called  best  authors  will  agree 
that  even  the  best  <of  them  wrote  a  lot 
of  poor  stuff.  I  don’t  pretend  to  classify 
myself  with  the  good  writers,  and  I 
know  that  much  of  the  stuff  I  have 
written  has  little  literary  merit.  For 
one  thing,  it  had  to  be  put  together  in 
a  hurry;  for  another,  it  had  to  be  on 
timely  subjects  that  were  not  of  lasting 
interest.  All  of  which  leads  me  to  say 
that  I  have  had  fun  recently,  mingled 
with  some  sadness,  in  re-reading  many 
of  the  articles  and  editorials  in  the  five 
volumes  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News  which  I  edited  in  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1918  and  1922.  Once  in  a  while  I 
happened  to  strike  a  note  that  had 
something  worthwhile  in  it. 

For  example,  there  was  an  editorial 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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that  I  wrote  for  the  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1920,  34  years  ago  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  entitled  “When  the  Threshers 
Came.”  It  describes  so  vividly  how  the 
threshing  was  done  in  the  days  of  the 
traction  engine,  and  what  a  lot  of  fun 
went  along  with  the  hard  work,  that 
both  young  and  older  readers  will  be 
interested  in  reading  it: 

“For  days  there  had  been  an  air 
of  expectancy  about  the  place.  Ma 
had  the  house  cooked  full  of  ‘vittles’ 
and  Pa  spent  considerable  time  look¬ 
ing  down  the  road  and  affirming  that 
of  all  liars,  threshermen  were  the 
very  worst.  ‘Promised  to  be  here 
Tuesday  and  here  ’tis  Thursday  and 
no  sign  of  the  whelps.’ 

“Along  about  Friday  at  dinner 
time  Pa  saw  the  smoke  of  the  old 
traction  down  the  road  and  came 
shouting  into  the  house  that  they 
had  come  at  last.  Slowly  and  majes¬ 
tically  the  engine  with  the  thresher 
or  separator  and  water  tank  hitched 
behind  turned  into  the  yard  and 
went  on  to  the  barn.  Pa  got  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  outfit  aside  and  said,  ‘You 
boys  been  to  dinner?’ 

“  ‘Well,  no,  Mr.  Eastman.  We 
haven’t — not  yet.  To  tell  the  truth, 
there  wasn’t  much  to  eat  at  that 
there  last  place  ’cept  pork  and 
taters,  so  we  hurried  along  pver 
here,’ 

“After  dinner  the  neighbors  came 
over;  to  help  thresh  and  stood  around 
and  offered  advice  while  the  thresh¬ 
ers  set  the  separator  and  lined  up 
the  old  steamer.  The  biggest  job  was 
to  build  a  platform  between  the  mow 
and  the  machine  because  on  most 
farms  it  is  hard  to  find  a  stick  to 
pound  a  cow  with,  to  say  nothing  of 
real  lumber. 

“But  at  last  everything  was  all  set 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  had  re¬ 
luctantly  climbed  into  the  grain 
mow  and  others  still  more  reluctant¬ 
ly  had  taken  their  positions  at  the 
end  of  the  carrier  to  take  care  of 
the  straw.  When  Pa  changed  works 
with  Uncle  Billy,  Uncle  Billy  had 
placed  him  at  the  end  of  the  straw 
cai'rier,  the  worst  job  in  all  the  dirty 
work  of  threshing,  so  Pa  now  told 
Uncle  Billy  that  he  might  take  the 
same  place. 

“The  owner  of  the  thresher 
shouted,  ‘Let  ’er  go!’  and  the  fun  be¬ 
gan.  For  a  time  everything  moved 
along  in  perfect  order.  The  grain 
came  down  in  a  steady  stream  from 
over  the  beam  onto  the  table  and 
was  fed  into  the  cylinder  with  that 
perfect  skill  of  the  expert  feeder 
that  gets  the  steady  hum  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder  denoting  efficiency.  After  a 
time  it  was  noticed  that  the  straw 
at  the  end  of  the  carrier  was  piling 
up  and  that  Uncle  Billy  was  absent 
from  his  post.  In  a  moment  more  the 
carrier  clogged  full  and  stopped,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  engine. 
Pa  went  to  look  for  Uncle  Billy  and 
found  him  coming  out  of  the  horse 
barn. 

“  ‘Bill,’  says  Pa,  ‘where  you  been? 
I  set  you  to  take  away  the  straw 
just  like  I  did  over  to  your  house, 
and  you  went  away  and  now  it’s  all 
clogged  up.  Everything  is  stopped 
and  all  the  men  are  settin’  around 
doin’  nothin’.  Seems  though  you 
ought  to  do  better  by  me,  Bill.’ 

“  ‘Now,  Charlie,’  said  Bill  depre- 
catingly,  ‘I  only  left  just  for  a  minnit 
for  a  little  errand,  but  I  was  cornin’ 
right  back.’ 

“Bill  went  back  to  work.  The 
straw  was  cleaned  from  the  carrier 
and  the  business  began  again.  But, 
alas,  Bill  was  soon  absent  again 
from  his  post  of  duty.  When  he 
came  back,  Pa  put  him  up  to  help 
pitch  down  grain,  and  put  another 
man  to  handle  the  straw.  So  the 
afternoon  moved  along.  Men  worked 
and  Sweated  and  breathed  the  pois¬ 
onous  smut  dust  that  filled  the  air. 
In  a  few  moments  of  slack  when  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  machine 
was  not  running,  they  picked  barley 
beards  and  thistles  out  of  their 
shirts  and  cracked  the  jokes  their 
grandfathers  used  to  tell.  All  but 
Uncle  Billy.  Every  time  the  machine 
stopped  he  was  absent  on  his  ‘little 
errand’  to  the  horse  barn,  and  when 


he  was  present  he  was  very  solemn 
and  grew  more  so  as  the  afternoon 
advanced. 

“Suddenly  there  was  a  great  shout 
from  the  mow.  The  machine  was 
quickly  stopped  and  it  was  found 
that  Uncle  Billy  had  fallen  down  the 
hay  chute  and  lodged  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  he  was  hollering  for 
help.  After  considerable  excitement 
he  was  freed  not  much  the  worse 
for  the  experience,  and  the  thresh¬ 
ing  began  again. 

'  “At  supper  time  it  was  noticed 
that  Uncle  Billy  was  absent  and  Pa 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  him  to  supper. 
He  found  him  in  the  horse  barn, 
weeping  and  trying  to  skim  the  top 
of  the  water  out  of  the  trough  with 
an  old  dipper. 

“  ‘Why,  Uncle  Billy,  what  is  the 
matter?’  asked  the  boy. 

“And  Uncle  Billy  replied  in  a 
broken  voice :  ‘I  had  a  jug  of  some¬ 
thing  not  good  for  little  boys  in  that 
trough  of  water  to  keep  it  cool,  the 
cork  came  out  and  all  of  it  is  lost, 
and,  boy,  I  am  a  ruined  man!” 

(To  be  continued) 

—  a.  a. — 

Milk  Stars  at  League 
Women’s  Meeting 


AIRY  products  a  ‘must’,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,”  was  the  theme  of 

_ |  the  women’s  sessions  of  the 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association’s  annual  meeting,  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  attended  by 
nearly  1,000  members  of  the  League’s 
Home  Service  Department.  The  morn¬ 
ing  session  started  off  with  a  sociable 
MILK  HOUR,  at  which  everyone  was 
served  a  cool,  refreshing  half-pint  of 
milk. 


Miss  Grace  O’Keefe,  National  Dairy 
Council  Nutrition  Consultant,  stressed 
the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  in 
her  talk  at  the  afternoon  session.  Re¬ 
porting  on  recent  studies  which  have 
been  made,  she  said  that  men  drink 
more  milk  than  women  do,  and  that 
most  people  tend  to  decrease  their 
consumption  of  milk  as  they  grow 
older. 


“We  all  need  the  calcium  in  milk,” 
said  Miss  O’Keefe,  and  she  dismissed 
as  “gossip”  erroneous  statements  about 
milk,  such  as  “milk  is  constipating” 
and  “milk  is  fattening.”  She  pointed  out 
that  l^nilk,  because  of  its  high  nutritive 
value  and  comparatively  low  calorie 
content,  is  the  best  and  safest  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  reducing  program. 

A  lively  “Information  Please”  panel, 
chairmanned  by  the  League  Home 
Supervisor,  Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  bat¬ 
ted  back  and  forth  members’  questions 
on  everything  from  the  price  of  butter 
to  League  policies.  The  five  panelists 
who  answered  the  questions  /  were 
League  Associate  Delegates  Mrs.  James 
Bachman  of  Ulysses,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
John  Bollenback  of  Florida,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Lorene  Blankenship,  Associate  Super¬ 
visor  of  Home  Service;  Mr.  T.  W. 
Greenway,  Dairymen’s  League  Business 
Manager,  and  Mr.  V.  O.  Parizo,  the 
League’s  Membership  Manager. 

Another  highlight  of  the  day  was  an 
illustrated  talk  by  Cornell  student  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Hallock  of  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  on 
his  experiences  in  rural  South  America 
as  an  International  Farm  Youth  Ex¬ 
change  student.  Ed  spent  6  months  in 
South  America,  and  his  color  slides 
gave  the  audience  a  fascinating 
glimpse  into  family  life  below  the  equa¬ 
tor. 

Mrs.  Harry  Fuess  of  Waterville, 
N.  Y.,  reported  on  the  League  women’s 
legislative  program  for  the  coming 
year,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Lawrence  of 
Corfu,  N.  Y.,  presented  the  League’s 
Home  Service  Family  Program  for 
1955,  whose  two  main  planks  were  to 
“teach  our  children  respect  and  obedi¬ 
ence  for  the  laws  of  this  land,”  and  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products  as  both  family  and  community 
health  insurance. — Mabel  Hebei 
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No  business  depends  more  on  the  weather 
than  does  farming  .  .  .  whether  it’s  during 
a  busy  harvest  season  or  at  a  time  when 
road  conditions  are,  questionable. 

That’s  why  it  pays  off  to  get  in  the  habit 
of  listening  to  Rural  Radio’s  Weather 
Roundup. 

This  “across  the  state”  report  from  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  New  York  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  .  .  .  and  a  forecast  direct  from 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  .  .  .  provides  the 
latest  of  accurate  weather  information. 
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BARN  SNOW  HAS  A 
SELECTIVE  PLACE 

QOR  many  years  Prof.  E.  L. 
Worthen  of  Cornell  promoted 
the  use  of  superphosphate  in 
cow  stables  at  the  rate  of  1-2 
pounds  per  cow  per  day.  Hayfields 
was  one  of  the  first  farms  to  adopt 
the  practice  and  it  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  25  years.  With  the  advent 
of  granulated  superphosphate  the 
practice  jumped  because  then  super¬ 
phosphate  became  a  non  skid  material 
in  addition  to  being  a  nitrogen  absorb¬ 
er  and  a  plant  food  in  its  own  right. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  have 
been  used  in  northeastern  stables  and 
the  practice  still  continues. 

However,  as  dairymen  became  more 
fertilizer  conscious,  some  of  them  be¬ 
gan  to  apply  as  much  superphosphate 
through  grain  drills  or  fertilizer 
spreaders  as  Colleges  recommended  on 
an  acre  basis.  Sometimes  the  super¬ 
phosphate  is  applied  by  itself  but 
more  frequently  as  a  constituent  in 
complete  fertilizer  such  as  6-12-6  or 
10-10-10,  or  as  one  of  the  two  constitu¬ 
ents  in  non-nitrogenous  fertilizer  for 
legumes,  such  as  0-20-20,  0-19-19  with 
borax,  or  0-15-30  for  alfalfa  fields.  On 
such  farms,  meaning  those  where 
superphosphate  is  applied  direct  in 
adequate  amounts,  which  are  still 
greatly  in  the  minority,  superphos¬ 
phate  in  the  stables  is  not  needed. 

Another  situation  in  the  use  of  sup¬ 
erphosphate  with  manure  has  to  do 
with  the  manure  which  is  produced  in 
calf  pens,  bull  pens  and  sheds  or 
basements  for  young  stock  and  dry 
cows.  Generally  manure  from  such 
sources  amounts  to  25%  of  all  the 
manure  to  be  taken  from  barns  to 
fields.  On  some  farms,  it  amounts  to  as 
much  as  one-half  the  total.  To  insure 
the  proper  application  of  superphos¬ 
phate  to  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
superphosphate  from  the  bag  to  the 
top  of  the  spreader  load  on  all  the 
manure  not  taken  from  the  superphos- 
phated  gutters.  Frequent  failures  occur 
here  and  these  result  in  strips  of  land 
receiving  superphosphate  while  others 
get  none.  Nevertheless,  the  systematic 
use  of  superphosphate  with  manure 
from  the  tAvo  sources  is  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  practice  on  all  farms  where 
superphosphate  is  not  applied  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  direct  to  the  soil. 

At  Hayfields  we  have  been  applying 
recommended  amounts  of  superphos¬ 
phate  either  in  complete  fertilizer  as 
10-10-10  for  corn  or  in  incomplete 
fertilizer  on  pastures  and  legumes  as 
Avith  0-19-19  with  borax,  or  0-15-30 
for  alfalfa.  It  became  apparent  in  the 
summer  of  1954  that  our  liberal  use  of 
fertilizer  for  direct  application  made 
the  superphosphating  of  manure  un¬ 
necessary  and  perhaps  a  luxury. 

We  Avere  asked  to  try  barn  snoAv  and 
Avere  given  Iavo  80-pound  bags  of  pure 
Avhite  limestone  of  the  consistency  of 
coarse  sugar.  This  material  is  produced 
and  marketed  through  feed  and  fertiliz¬ 
er  dealers  by  H.  T.  Campbell  Com¬ 
pany,  Toavsoh,  Maryland,  near  Balti¬ 
more;  who  also  make  and  market  a 


somewhat  coarser  grade  Avhich  we  do 
not  care  for  at  Hayfields.  The  use  of 
barn  siioav  at  Hayfields  caused  the  men 
to  insist  on  having  it  and  so  Ave  asked 
our  local  feed  store  to  stock  it  by  the 
ton. 

W7hat  Are  Its  Merits? 

1.  As  a  non  skid,  barn  snow  is  su¬ 
perior  to  granular  superphos¬ 
phate  because  insoluble,  and  of 
course  as  a  non  skid  it  is  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  powdered 
superphosphate.  Cows  and  men  do 
not  skid  on  stanchion  platforms, 
in  gutters  or  on  the  walks  where 
barn  snow  is  used. 

2.  Being  pure  white,  it  is  a  fine 
“stable  dresser”;  very  pleasing  to 
both  sets  of  milk  inspectors,  to 
men  who  work  in  stables,  and  to 
visitors. 

3.  Less  of  it  is  required  than  is  the 
case  with  granular  superphos¬ 
phate.  Dressing  the  barn  about 

x  three  times  a  week  will  do  the  job 
quite  nicely  and  the  consumption 
of  the  product  is  about  half  that 
of  superphosphate. 

4.  The  cost  is  low  —  in  our  area 
about  $15.00  a  ton.  This  will  vary 
on  the  point  of  carlot  or  LCL  to 
the  retailer. 

y  5.  Spinky  showed  me  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  the  droppings  can  be  scraped 
off  the  walk  and  stanchion  plat¬ 
forms  when  barn  snow  is  used. 
The  scraper  or  shovel  will  remove 
the  droppings  in  one  stroke  as 
against  two  or  three  strokes  re¬ 
quired  when’  granular  superphos¬ 
phate  is  used.  Moreover,  barn 
snoAtf  avoids  the  matted  and  un¬ 
even  buildups  of  gypsum  deposits 
on  the  walk,  to  remove  which 
only  the  sharpest  and  heaviest 
scraper  will  do. 

But  barn  snow  or  the  use  of  lime¬ 
stone  generally  in  cow  stables  is  only 
for  farms  where  enough  phosphorus  is 
applied  in  one  form  or  another  directly 
to  the  land.  If  the  land  doesn’t  get 
enough  phosphorus  by  direct  applica¬ 
tion,  dairymen  had  better  use  granu¬ 
lar  superphosphate  in  stable  gutters 
and  on  top  of  manure  loads  taken  from 
other  places.  Also  barn  snow  is  too 
coarse  to  benefit  the  soil  and  anyway 
the  amount  used  is  too  small. 

DIMED  APPLE  POMACE 

N  MID  November,  when  cows  must 
be  kept  in  the  barn  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  we  shall  begin  the  second 
winter  of  feeding  dried  apple  pomace. 
It  is  all  of  the  apple  left  after  extract¬ 
ing  the  juice.  As  it  comes  from  the 
presses,  the  apple  pulp  or  pomace  is 
mechanically  dried  by  forced,  heated 
air  and  stored  in  Avarehouses.  Dried 
apple  pomace  is  bulky,  flaky,  appetiz¬ 
ing  to  cows  and  sweet  to  the  taste  of 
man.  ’  \ 

Feeding  value  is  75-80%  that  of 
dried  beet  pulp.  Sugar  content  is  espe¬ 
cially  high  and  amounts' to  about  22% 
invert  sugar  on  a  dry  weight  basis. 
Fat  content  is  about  4%,  which  is  sur¬ 
prising,  and  crude  protein  around  6%. 
Crude  fiber  runs  up  to  19%,  and  a 
bushel  of  dried  apple  pomace  when 
shaken  down  weighs  39  lbs.  Digestible 
nutrients  total  1280  lbs.  per  ton. 

As  an  alternative  to  beet  and  citrus 
pulp,  dried  apple  pomace  is  cheaper, 
and  when  compared  to  citrus  pulp 
without  molasses,  it  is  more  appetizing. 
Cows  really  like  dried  apple  pomace 


and  will  take  it — at  least  ours  will — 
in  preference  to  feed  mixture  running 
heavy  to  home  grown  grains  including 
10%  ground  raw  soy  beans. 


duction,  higher  where  freights  run  up, 
There  isn’t  much  of  it,  and  it  should  all 
be  used  within  easy  truck  haul  of  apple 
juice  factories. 


Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


AT  HAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


Story  Behind  It 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  sent 
me  each  Saturday  in  late  fall  and  early 
winter  to  a  cider  mill  to  bring  home  a 
wagon  load  of  wet  apple  pomace,  free 
for  the  taking.  Cows  were  crazy  for  it. 
That’s  all  I  could  remember  when  Mr. 
Louis  Meinhold  of  Duffy-Mott  Co.,  (the 
apple  juice  people)  contacted  me  in 
1953.  He  said  that  the  apple  juice  and 
cider  people  had  lost  their  market  for 
pomace  when  General  Foods  and  other 
makers  of  'Pectin  (Certo)  removed 
their  operations  to  the  Florida  citrus 
belt.  And  how  about  dried  apple  pom¬ 
ace  for  cows?  So  we  went  from  there. 

This  fall  dried  apple  pomace  is  avail-  ■ 
able  through  the  feed  industry,  which 
gets  it  from  Duffy-Mott  Co.  at  Holley 
in  Western  New  York,  Spease  Co.  at 
Lydonville  in  Western  New  York, 
Duffy-Mott  at  Voorheesville  in  Eastern 
New  York,  Musselman  Co.  at  Biglers- 
ville  in  Southern  Penna.  and  still 
others.' 

Medicine,  Too? 

When  a  cow  is  full  as  a  tick  of  hay, 
grass  silage  and  corn  silage,  and  leaves 
some  of  each,  she  will  eat  one  pound 
of  dried  apple  pomace.  That  much  we 
know,  and  whether  she  would  eat  a 
lot  more  of  it  we  haven’t  tried  to  learn. 
She  likes  it,  for  sure,  and  that  means 
it  must  be  good  for  her.  But  whether 
the  sugars  and  other  factors  in  dried 
apple  pomace  act  to  prevent  Ketosis, 
as  some  claim,  is  yet  to  be  proved. 
Last  winter,  for  the  first  time  in  sev¬ 
eral  years,  we  had  no  cases  of  Ketosis 
or  Acetonemia.  It  was  probably  mere 
chance.  If  this  winter  we  remain  free, 
perhaps  we  can  begin  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  medicinal  properties,  al¬ 
though  three  winters  would  be  better. 

All  we’re  sure  of  is  that  dried  apple 
pomace  is  a  great  appetizer  and  a 
cheap  supplemental  feed  at  $50  a  ton 
in  used  bags,  lower  near  points  of  pro- 


SEEN  IN  1954 


An  unbroken  ten  acre  carpet  of  2nd 
crop  red  clover  blossoms  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region,  without  a  bare  spot  or  a 
weed,  shimmering  with  delightful 
color  in  the  fading  sunlight  at  the  close 
of  day  in  late  summer. 

*  *  * 

A  broad  sweep  of  sweet  com  stand¬ 
ing  symmetrically  in  light  green  uni¬ 
forms,  as  evenly  spaced  as  soldiers  on 
parade  ground,  guns  upright  and  hands 
at  salute,  but  much,  much  prettier  than 
anything  suggesting  war,  was  the  sight 
neighbors  Tracy  and  Harley  Tuttle  pro¬ 
vided  in  September. 

*  *  * 

A  solid  bank  of  golden  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  tilted  up  from  the,  road  as  though 
especially  arranged  for  the  passerby, 
on  a  hillside  in  Bradford  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  Lotus  Corniculatus 
(Birdsfoot)  is  on  the  march  to  the  aid 
of  farming  welfare  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  country  scene. 

*  *  * 

Fine  looking  cattle  of  all  breeds  graz¬ 

ing  on  hill  and  in  vale  all  over  the 
Northeast,  their  straight  rumps  and 
deep  middles  providing  visible  evidence 
that  man  has  indeed  made  breeding  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  past  20  years  and  while 
that  progress  can  be  measured  more 
in  appearance  than  in  function,  the  lat¬ 
ter  too,  has  moved  ahead. 

*  *  * 

The  beauty  of  fall  spinach  in  the 

biggest  field  of  spinach  at  Seabrook 
Farms,  stretching  a  half  mile  and  more, 
each  row  12  inches  from  the  next  one 
and  unmarred  by  weeds  or  skips,  all 
groAvn  and  weeded  by  machinery  and 
chemicals,  now  awaiting  late  fall  har¬ 
vest  by  machines;  here  in  20  years  a 
revolution  away  from  hand  labor  has 
occurred. 


WHITE  LIMESTONE  FOR  STABLES 


-  H  ill  i 

. 


SHOWING  “Spinky”- — Hayden  Spink, 
Jr.— Hayfields’  25  year  old  foreman 
spreading  “barn  snow”  on  the  walk  be¬ 
hind  one  of  our  two  rows  of  stanchions 
at  Hayfields  on  a  September  morning. 
Barn  snoAv  is  pure  white  limestone  in 
rather  finely  granulated  form.  After  25 
years  use  of  superphosphate  in  this 
same  stable,  barn  snow  takes  over.  But 
it  doesn’t  belong  in  all  cow  stables.  See 
story  on  this  page.  Note  the  old  over¬ 


head  manure  carrier  track  left  in  place 
to  serve  when  electric  power  fails  and 
stables  must  be  cleaned  by  hand.  The 
gutter  cleaner  shown  is  of  the  chain 
type  made  by  C.  J.  Cornell,  Laceyville, 
Penna.,  and  sold  and  installed  by  Clem- 
co  Equipment  Company,  Syracuse; 
Note  also  in  foreground  a  different  type 
of  stanchion  than  in  background,  mark¬ 
ing  the  point  where  a  barn  extension 
was  added. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


THUGS! 

Two  men  were  hunting  on  my  farm 
which  was  posted  against  hunting  and 
fishing.  I  went  out  to  order  them  off  and 
they  brutally  beat  me.  The  troopers  tell 
me  they  can't  do  anything  because  they 
don't  know  their  names. 

Any  property  owner  is  entitled  to  or¬ 
der  any  trespasser  off,  even  though 
his  property  is  not  posted.  However,  if 
the  land  is  posted  properly  and  some 
one  is  hunting  or  fishing  on  it,  they  can 
be  arrested  and  fined  even  though  no 
material  damage  is  done. 

We  are  reprinting  the  letter  above  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  reasonable 
caution.  Most  hunters  come  in  a  car 
and  we  suggest  you  look  for  it  and  get 
the  license  number  before  you  “take 
steps.”  The  next  step  might  be  a  phone 
call  to  the  State  Troopers,  Sheriff,  or  a 
Game  Warden.  Most  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men  are,  of  course,  sportsmen  in  the 
true  sense  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
some  like  the  ones  our  subscriber  tells 
about.  It  is  sensible  to  use  caution  and 
give  them  no  opportunity  to  do  physical 
injury  to  you. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  an  unsportsmanlike  trespasser 
will  go  a  long  way  to  increase  respect 
for  the  law,  but  you>  can’t  get  that 
prosecution  without  positive  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  knowing  the  license  number 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion.  If  the  thugs  mentioned  above  can 
be  caught,  they  should  get  the  limit! 

—  A. A.  — 

0\E  WAS  "HOOKED” 

I  am  sending  you  an  ad  for  homework 
on  which  I  got  hooked.  I  sent  $2- 00  for 
their  instructions,  which  they  said  was  re¬ 
fundable.  I  returned  their  instructions 
some  time  ago  and  asked  for  my  money 
back,  but  they  don't  refund  it  at  all.  I 
hope  you  can  warn  other  people  so  they 
too  won't  get  hooked  by  this  company. 

-AM.L. 

+  *  * 

Your  Service  Bureau  is,  to  me,  the  most 
interesting  section  of  the  Agriculturist.  It 
is  due  to  your  repeated  warnings  that, 
although  I  wrote  several  companies  in  re¬ 
gard  to  homework  addressing  envelopes, 
I  did  not  send  any  money  for  informa¬ 
tion.  They  all  asked  for  specified  sums', 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $5  00. 


It  seems  to  me  that  many  people  really 
in  financial  need  might  be  sending  dollars 
they  cannot  afford  to  lose,  believing  the 
concerns  are  trustworthy. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  in  exposing  all 
the  similar  schemes  and  rackets.— W.C.A. 

These  two  letters  point  up  the  fact 
that  our  repeated  Service  Bureau  warn¬ 
ings  have  been  of  benefit  to  some  of  our 
readers  and  have  saved  them  from 
being  “hooked”  as  the  writer  of  the 
first  letter  was.  It  is  certainly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  our  warnings  are 
heeded,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers 
will  continue  to  be  guided  by  them. 

—  a. a.  — 

PROCRASTINATION 

Could  you  help  me  get  a  settlement 
from  an  insurance  company?  I  had  some 
wind  damage  two  years  ago  and  have 
never  been  paid  for  it. 

We  took  this  up  with  the  insurance 
company.  Their  reply  was  that  they  did 
not  receive  notice  of  loss  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  then  only  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  for  repairs.  They  point  out  that  the 
policy  requires  notice  of  loss  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

Even  so,  the  company  states  that 
they  will  investigate  this  matter,  and  if 
there  is  reasonable  proof  of  loss  they 
will  undoubtedly  settle  it. 

We  mention  it  here  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  prompt  notification.  Our 
subscriber  states  that  he  had  reported 
the  loss  orally  to  the  local  agent,  but 
that  man  is  no  longer  working  for  the 
company  and  apparently  neglected  to 
forward  the  information. 

—  a. a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

One  of  our  readers  is  very  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  her  brother,  William 
Frederick  Stearns.  He  was  born  August 
28,  1906  in  Conway,  Mass.,  near  Bard- 
well’s  Ferry. 

*  *  * 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of  Harry  Norman  Chamberlain  (or 
Norman  Harry  Chambers),  who  last 
worked  in  Warren,  N.  H.  He  would  be 
about  71  years  old,  speaks  French  and 
English,  good  education,  jack  of  all 
trades,  good  woodsman.  His  son,  who 
hasn’t  seen  him  in  26  years  is  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  him. 


Another  $25  Reward  for  Long  Island 


OUR  LATEST  reward  for  jailing 
chicken  thieves  goes  to  Long  Island. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  check  below, 
the  recipient  is  Richard  G.  Hendrick¬ 
son  of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 

This  was  a  wonderful  example  of 
fast  work.  Mr.  Hendrickson  tells  us 
that  the  police  were  at  the  farm  at 
10:00  A.M.  and  by  1:00  P.M.  the  thief 
was  caught,  convicted,  sentenced,  and 
was  on  the  way  to  the  County  Jail.  He 
adds,  “This  case  must  be  some  kind  of 
record  for  our  most  efficient  South¬ 
ampton  Town  Police!” 

The  local  paper  treated  the  subject 
with  some  levity,  pointing  out  that*, 
wearing  size  1314  shoes  contributed 
greatly  to  the  thief’s  undoing.  When 


the  theft  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
drickson’s  hired  man,  an  inspection  re¬ 
vealed  the  footprints.  He  called  the 
police  who  followed  the  prints,  dis¬ 
covered  the  feathers  and  legs,  the  legs 
still  bearing  the  numbered  leg  bands 
which  identified  them  positively. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  gave  the  informa¬ 
tion.  He  had  the  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  and  the  sentence  was  for  90 
days,  which  was  over  our  requirement 
of  an  actual  jail  sentence  of  30  days. 

Again  we  want  to  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  that  this  reward  is"  intended  as  a 
warning  to  prospective  thieves  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  take  chickens  or  other 
property  from  a  farm  where  our  Pro¬ 
tective  Service  Bureau  sign  is  posted. 


American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  V. 

ptY  EXACTLY  1"  fKHTY-FIVE  ATO  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


Rfchard  G.  Hendrickson 
HjLll  View  Farm 
Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 
New  York 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Low  cost 

MULCH,  UTTER,  BEDDING 


Always  available  when  you  own  an  economical 


FITCHBURC  PHIPPER 


That’s  right— a  Fitchburg  Chipper  will 
give  you  aiv  ever-ready,  low  cost  supply  of 
the  finest  mulch,  poultry  litter  and  stable 
bedding,  just  by  converting  waste  wood 
on  your  farm  into  valuable  wood  chips. 

Not  only  can  you  convert  prunings,  thin¬ 
nings,  fence  row  clearings,  etc.,  into  a  use¬ 
ful,  money-saving  product,  but  your  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper  makes  it  easy  to  clean  out 
woodlots — give  new  life  to  young  trees, 
reduce  the  danger  of  fire. 


Fitchburg  Chippers  are  ruggedly  built. 
They  are  designed  by  engineers  for  busy, 
trouble-free  service.  Every  model,  regard¬ 
less  of  capacity,  has  an  exclusive  built-in 


FREE  FOLDER 

Gives  all  the  facts 


Money-making  sugges¬ 
tions,  specifications, 
model  numbers,  dia¬ 
grams,  USDA  quotes 
on  use  of  chips  for 
mulch,  litter  and 
bedding.  It's  all  in 
this  free  folder — 
send  for  your 
copy  now! 


feature  which  permits  chipping  of  larger 
size  wood  without  e^tra  power.  It’s  the 
patented  Fitchburg  Safety  Spring  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  smooth  efficient  operation. 

And  you  can  buy  a  Fitchburg  Chipper  for 
as  little  as  $960. 

EXTRA  CASH  FOR  YOUR  SON 

Help  your  son  earn  $5-$8  per  hour  right 
near  home.  Many  boys  on  farms  use  Dad’s 
Fitchburg  Chipper  to  help  earn  their  way 
through  college  or  ag  school,  doing  custom 
chipping  for  neighbors  and  nearby  mu¬ 
nicipalities.  Learn  more  about  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper!  Send  the  coupon  for  free 
folder  today. 
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FITCHBURG  FNCIMEERINC  CORPORATION 

Depf.  141 1 ,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Please  send  my  free  Fitchburg, Chipper  Folder 

Name 

Add  ress _  _ 

Town _ Sla.tr 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


R  mnrlpU 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
TffF.  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


R  nrirec 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT, 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-S  Columbia,  S.  C. 


STOPmmDRAFTS 

Do-It-Yourself 


Just  tack  on  one  of  Warp’s 
transparent  Window  Materials 
over  your  screens.  Keep  out 
Cold,  Wind,  Rain,  Snow. 


Close  in  your  porch! 

This  porch  was  enclosed  in 
just  2  hours  for  only  $11.50*— 
is  easily  converted  back  to  a 
screen  porch  each  summer. 


Same  Porch -Later 
CostUnTy"  $THF 
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/Just  Cut  ' 

andTackOn 


Sold  By  Local  Hardware  &  Lumber  Dealers  Everywhere 
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A  Better  Job  Is  Being  done  in  Milk  Production 


than  in  Milk  Selling 


A  Few  Challenges  To  The  Dairy  Industry 


By  Herrell  DeGraff 


ESS  THAN  50  per  cent  of  the  retail 
dollar  for  dairy  products  goes  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  both 
the  production  and  distribution  ends 
of  the  milk  business,  a  better  job  is 
being  done  in  milk  production  than  in  milk 
selling. 

Both  ends  of  the  milk  industry  deserve 
our  salutes  for  past  accomplishments,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  look  ahead 
at  the  challenges  before  us  as  well  as  back¬ 
ward  at  the  accomplishments.  It  is  only  the 
present  and  the  future  that  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  about. 

First,  let’s  look  at  the  “distribution  end”  of 
the  dairy  business;  meaning  transportation, 
processing,  packaging,  and  selling  —  which 
gets  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  retail  dol¬ 
lar  for  dairy  products. 

This  “half”  deserves  our  salute.  Over  the 
half  century  milk  distributors  have  devised 
the  means  to  ship  this  highly  perishable  food 
long  distances  and  still  keep  it  in  perfect 
condition.  Milk  is  a  near-perfect  medium  for 
the  growth  of  vast  numbers  of  undesirable 
organisms.  But  modern  dairy  science,  applied 
by  processors  and  distributors,  has  all  but  eli¬ 
minated  the  health  hazard  of  unclean  milk. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  and  so  sure  of  it, 
that  we  take  the  purity  of  our  milk  supply 
for  granted.  A  surprisingly  few  years  ago  this 
was  not  true — and  it  is  not  true  today  in  most 
of  the  world.  Our  dairy  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  abundantly  earned  our  grati¬ 
tude  on  this  score. 

On  other  points  milk  distribution  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  some  challenges. 

It  is  my  opinion — not  lightly  expressed  — 


that  the  distributive  end  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  has  done  considerably  less  well  than  have 
milk  producers  in  meeting  even  the  challenges 
of  the  present. 

One  basic  difficulty,  I  believe,  is  that 
milk  distribution  in  New  York  State  is 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  competi¬ 
tion.  For  too  long  it  has  been  barricaded 
behind  restrictive  licensing  provisions 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  state 
government. 

As  the  laws  now  stand  “public  need”  must 
be  demonstrated  before  a  new  distributor  can 
get  a  license  to  operate.  And  as  the  laws  have 
been  administered  “public  need”  characteris¬ 
tically  has  been  interpreted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  protect  existing  distributors  from  any 
further  competition.  These  State-imposed  re¬ 
strictions  against  new  distributors  are  work¬ 
ing  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  producers  and 
consumers.  They  protect  inefficient  distribu¬ 
tors  in  their  inefficiencies.  They  weaken  com¬ 
petition,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  com¬ 
petitive  drive  of  present  distributors  to  sell 
more  milk  and  to  devise  ways  of  distributing 
milk  more  cheaply. 

Certainly  the  milk  distributor  has  high 
costs — for  labor,  equipment,  and  the  like.  He 
must  have  a  considerable  spread  to  cover 
these  costs.  With  that  fact  I  doubt  anyone 
would  argue.  But  milk  can  be  distributed 
more  cheaply  than  it  is,  with  benefits  ensuing 
to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Why,  for  example,  is  it  impossible  in 
many  markets  for  consumers  to  get  any 
discount  for  quantity  purchases?  The 
cost  is  little  more  to  deliver  two  quarts 
than  one— or  four  quarts  than  two.  An¬ 


other  way  of  saying  it  is  that  delivery 
costs  per  quart  are  only  little  more  than 
a  quarter  as  much  when  a  customer 
takes  four  quarts  instead  of  one.  This 
means  that  a  substantial  discount  is 
thoroughly  justified  for  the  large  vol¬ 
ume  customer. 

Dealers  have  said  to  m£/they  do  not  give 
discounts  because  “they  cannot  police  them 
among  other  distributors  once  a  discount  sys¬ 
tem  is  started.”  No  doubt  it  is  my  ignorance 
that  keeps  me  from  understanding  why  they 
need  policing. 

Another  similar  situation,  that  also 
applies  to  many  markets  in  the  state,  is 
the  same  retail  price  for  milk  whether 
it  is  purchased  cash-and-carry  at  the  gro¬ 
cery  or  delivered  on  monthly  credit  at 
the  consumer’s  doorstep. 

Volume  delivery  at  the  store  is  much 
cheaper  for  the  distributor.  Of  course,  the 
groceryman  must  have  a  margin — but  still  a 
saving  could  be  passed  on  to  consumers  for 
their  cash-and-carry  efforts.  This  has  been 
proven  in  several  markets.  And  who  would 
argue  that  the  lower  price  would  not  be  a 
stimulus  to  milk  consumption? 

Why,  again,  have  distributors  in  many 
markets  failed  to  adopt  hulk  packages? 
Two-quart  containers  and  gallon  jugs 
have  proven  to  he  both  popular  and 
real  volume  builders  in  several  cities 
throughout  the  country.  The  larger  con¬ 
tainers  can  reduce  handling  and  distri¬ 
buting  costs  per  quart.  Also  the  more 
milk  most  consumers  have  on  hand  the 
more  they  will  use. 

The  New  York  Weights  (Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Wheat  Penalties  Make  Poultrymen  “See  Red”  — 
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On  The  Farm — Off  The  Farm...  Through  Mud ,  Ice 
and  Snow . . .  The  Best  Answer  Yet  to  Winter  Driving 


GETS 


THERE 


BACK 


i 

NO  matter  how  much  winter  driving  you’ve  done,  you’ll  feel  more  secure  when 
you  have  Redi-Grip  tires  on  your  car.  These  tires  are  designed  to  cope  with  any 
type  of  driving  conditions  that  may  come  along.  That’s  why  you  can  always  depend 
on  Redi-Grips  to  get  your  car  to  its  destination  and  back — safely. 


.  .  .  For  Rough  Going 

The  deep  cleats  on  the  Redi-Grip  give 
the  extra  traction,  the  extra  grip  that  is 
so  necessary  for  driving  in  deep  snow  or 
mud.  The  tread  is  flexible,  too — flexible 
enough  to  provide  both  forward  and 
lateral  traction  which  gives  “a  better 
hold”  on  icy  roads  than  you  get  with  most 
other  tires. 

.  .  .  For  Dry  Roads 

Another  thing  you’ll  like  about  the 
Redi-Grip  is  that  there’s  no  annoying 
“hum”  or  “sing”  on  dry  highways.  In  fact, 
these  tires  are  so  smooth  riding  many  folks 
leave  them  right  on  after  winter  is  over 


and  drive  them  the  year  round.  You’ll 
really  appreciate  Redi-Grip’s  wide,  flat 
tread  that  provides  better  road  contact, 
and  gives  35%  more  traction  than  ordi¬ 
nary  tires. 

t  i 

•  .  .  A  Rugged  Tire 

The  Redi-Grip  can  stand  a  lot  of  hard 
driving  because  of  its  sturdy  4-ply  rayon 
cord  construction,  and  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  natural  rubber  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  The  Redi-Grip — very  reasonable 
in  price — is  available  in  both  black  and 
white  sidewalls,  in  most  popular  passenger 
car  sizes. 

Cooperative. G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  REDI- 
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MILK  VENDOR 
SELLS  MILK 

HE  Future  Farmers,  Inc.,  of  the 
West  Winfield  Central  School,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Gatesdale  Dairy, 
have  placed  a  milk  vending  machine  in 
the  main  corridor  of  the  school. 

The  profits  of  the  machine  go  for 
F.F.A.  projects,  but  the  boys  feel  that 
they  have  a  still  greater  stake  involved 
— that  of  promoting  their  future  as 
dairy  farmers.  They  say,  “The  dairy 
farmer  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
selling  his  product.  We  are  aware  that 
our  prosperity  is  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairy  farmers.  We 


Howard  Coy,  (left)  and  Malcolm  Smith 
pause  between  classes  at  the  West  Win¬ 
field  Central  School  for  a  refreshing  drink 
of  milk.  The  dispensing  machine  was  in- 
‘  stalled  by  the  F.F.A.  Inc. 

feel  that  it  is  fitting  to  promote  the 
use  and  sale  of  milk  by  sponsoring  this 
dispensing  machine  in  our  school.” 

Milk  and  chocolate  milk  are  offered 
during  school  hours  and  the  machine  is 
available  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
evening  Adult  Education  classes  and  is 
in  use  during  other  extra-curricular 
events. 

Advisor  for  the  F.F.A.  is  Mr.  James 
Huxtable. 


WANTS  OLD  ROOK 

One  of  our  subscribers  would  like 
very  much  to  get  a  copy  of  an  old  book 
entitled  “The  Scalp  Hunters”  by  Capt. 
Mayne  Reed.  The  subscriber  said  that 
the  book  does  not  amount  to  “a  hill  of 
beans”,  but  that  it  was  one  of  her  child¬ 
hood  favorites  and  that  she  would  very 
much  like  to  get  a  copy.  If  you  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  her,  just  write  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  forward 
your  letter  to  her. 

—  A. a.  — f 

LIKES  "REFLECTIONS  OF 
A  COUNTRY  PASTOR" 

I  READ  with  interest  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “Inner  Peace”,  by  Floyd 
Morris  in  the  September  4th  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  enjoyed 
it.  It  certainly  was  timely  and  could 
well  be  applied  to  the  two  experiences 
we  had  here  in  Providence,  August  31 
and  September  11,  hurricane  Carol  and 
Edna  respectively. 

I  was  not  so  concerned  about  Hurri¬ 
cane  Carol  as  Twas  at  work,  and  I  had 
quite  a  few  friends  with  me  so  as  the 
hurricane  raged  on,  I  had  many  with 
whom  to  talk.  Time  passed  and  the 
hurricane  went  over,  then  we  started 
the  cleanup  campaign  to  get  things 
back  into  shape  so  as  to  produce  once 
again. 

Hurricane  Edna  of  last  Saturday 
was  quite  a  different  story.  I  was  alone 
at  home.  I  heard  the  entire  storm  and 
I  had  thoughts  that  I  think  I  never 
had  before.  I  was  quite  concerned  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  entire  situation. 

It  was  that  “inner  peace”  that  kept 
me  up.  It  was  the  satisfaction  that  I 
knew  I  had  a  Master  that  kept  me  on 
the  alert  and  I  was  ready  for  what 
may  have  come.  To  know  and  to  know 
aright  is  life  eternal,  no  truer  words, 
but  I  pity  the  man  that  knows  Him 
not  and  cannot  find  consolation  in  that 
inner  peace. 

The  article  is  great.  I  hope  to  see 
others  like  it  in  the  future.  —  M.L.H., 
R.  I. 


START  NOW  . . . 


To  Cut  Your  Spring 
and  Summer  Costs 


BY  ORDERING  your  G.L.F.  Motor  Oil  now,  you  can 
get  a  5c  discount  on  every  gallon.  This  amounts  to 
a  bonus  of  $1.00  for  every  20  gallons  delivered  to  your 
farm. 

G.L.F.  Motor  Oil  is  available  in  all  grades  ...  is  equal 
in  quality  to  any  nationally  advertised  brand.  You  can 
take  delivery  from  now  ’til  spring,  and  get  your  oil  just 
as  you  want  it.  .  .  In  quarts,  2  or  5-gallon  cans,  30  or  55- 
gallon  drums. 

Check  with  your  local  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service  for 
more  information  on  this  special  pffer.  COOPERATIVE 
G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


U.  L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


Healthy  Hens  — More  Eggs 
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CONCRETE  POULTRY  HOUSE 


For  healthier  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  flocks,  build  a  con¬ 
crete  poultry  house.  Concrete 
has  no  crevices  for  lice  and 
other  parasites.  It  keeps  out 
rats,  weasels  and  vermin.  It 
is  easy  to  keep  warm,  clean 
and  dry.  Most  important  of 
all —concrete  can't  burn / 


If  you  need  help  get  in 
touch  with  a  local  concrete 
contractor  or  building  mate¬ 
rial  dealer.  Mail  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  free  booklet  on  con¬ 
crete  poultry  houses.  If  you 
need  information  on  other 
concrete  farm  improvements 
indicate  this  on  the  coupon. 


- PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  booklets  on 
concrete  poultry  houses 

and  (list  subject);  Name . . . 

.  St.  or  R.  No . 


Post  Office . State. 
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24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL  8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-6  Columbia,  S.  C. 


CLOTH 

Send  for  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  Fall's  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  all  wool,  and  blended  materials.  Newest 
patterns,  finest  quality,  smartest  creations. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  our  low  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  MILL.  Fabrics  for  the  entire 
family. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept,  A-11  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


Kill  Chimney  Creosote, 

down  draft  and  fire  risk,  at  once  and  forevor. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money-back  guaranty. 
For  information  write  manufacturers: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 
7  Willow  St.,  Dept.  AA  Lynn,  Mass. 
—  REDUCES  ALL  FUEL  BILLS  — 
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MILK  "SHADE” 

OR  many  years  when  our  boys  were  young 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  custom  of  making 
homemade  milk  shakes.  Four-year-old  Bobby 
called  them  milk  “shades.”  Two  or  three  eggs — 
which  we  had  to  buy  at  retail  prices  —  were 
placed  in  a  bowl  and  beaten.  Sugar  or  some¬ 
times  maple  sirup  or  molasses  was  added  to 
sweeten,  a  little  vanilla  or  lemon  flavor  was  used, 
milk  added,  and  all  of  it  well  shaken  in  a  fruit 
jar  or  beaten  with  an  egg  beater.  It  was  served 
ice  cold,  and  nothing  offered  at  a  soda  fountain 
could  beat  small  Bobby’s  “milk  shade.”  It  is  the 
finest  food  in  the  world  for  old  and  young.  What 
a  fine  lunch  it  would  make  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon  for  hard-working  farm¬ 
ers  or  factory  workers. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  making  tasty 
milk  drinks  and  farm  people  have  both  the  milk 
and  the  eggs  at  first  cost.  The  milk  and  eggs  so 
consumed  at  home  reduce  the  over-supply,  and 
tend  to  help  raise  the  price  for  what  is  sold. 

TAKE  TIME  TO  PLAY  SAFE 

OHN  W.  SPAVEN,  Editor  of  the  Vermont 
State  Agricultural  College,  says: 

“During  the  past  12  months,  23  Vermonters  have 
lost  their  lives  in  farm  accidents.  Estimates  show 
that  these  accidents  cost  nearly  2  million  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  toll  of  sadness. 

“Ten  of  these  23  deaths,  almost  half,  were  caused 
by  farm  tractors.  In  almost  all  of  these  cases  need¬ 
less  killing  would  have  been  avoided  if  a  few  safety 
rules  had  been  observed.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  accidents  involved  teenagers  or  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  We  have,”  says  Mr.  Spaven,  “strict  rules  for 
automobile  operators,  yet  we  allow  our  children  to 
operate  a  dangerous  piece  of  equipment  with  little  or 
no  instruction.” 

What  goes  for  Vermont  of  course  holds  true  in 
all  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  nation.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  told  of  a  farmer  who  failed 
to  stop  his  cornhusker,  stuck  his  hand  in  to 
make  some  adjustment,  and  had  the  hand  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  of  all  flesh  down  to  the  bone. 
One  extra  minute  used  to  shut  off  the  power 
would  have  saved  this,  and  similar  caution 
would  save  hundreds  of  similar  accidents. 

A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION 

F  YOU  want  to  solve  one  of  your  Christmas 
gift  problems,  send  $3.50  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  new  book, 
“Not  With  Dreams”  which  is  just  off  the  press. 
It  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  you  or  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  you  name,  and  will  be  autographed  if  you 
desire. 

We  associates  of  Mr.  Eastman  in  American 
Agriculturist  think  this  is  the  best  and  most 
exciting  story  of  all  the  many  he  has  written. 
Based  on  actual  historical  facts,  together  with 
fast  moving  adventures,  “Not  With  Dreams” 
makes  fascinating  reading  for  every  member  of 
the  family. — Mabel  Hebei 

CHALLENGES  TO  BOTH 
PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS 

j^ECAUSE  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  of  the  School 

of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  has  been  doing  so 
much  in  support  of  the  whole  dairy  industry  by 
his  efforts  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk, 
his  challenges  outlined  on  the  front  page  of  this 


issue  of  American  Agriculturist  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  everyone  in  the  dairy 
industry.  On  television,  in  speeches,  and  in  his 
writings,  Dr.  DeGraff  has  hammered  and  ham¬ 
mered  the  need  of  increasing  consumption  in 
places  where  such  efforts  do  the  most  good. 

GRANDPA  DIDN-T  NEED  A 
FARM  SHOP 

T  DIDN’T  take  much  of  a  mechanic  to  farm 
in  Grandpa’s  day.  About  all  the  equipment  he 
needed  was  a  team  of  horses,  a  plow,  drag,  and 
a  one-horse  cultivator.  But  today  farming  is 
largely  a  business  of  mechanics  and  a  man  who 
can’t  do  most  of  his  own  repair  work  is  out  of 
luck. 

To  keep  his  equipment  in  order,  he  must  have 
a  place  to  repair  it.  That  means  a  farm  shop. 
Now  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  any 
building,  however  small,  costs  money  but  a  farm 
shop  properly  equipped  with  tools  always  kept 
in  order  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
publishes  a  most  excellent  bulletin  entitled, 
“The  Farm  Shop  and  its  Equipment”  by  Prof. 
E.  W.  Foss.  Residents  of  New  York  state  can 
get  the  bulletin  free  by  writing  the  College  Mail¬ 
ing  Room  at  Ithaca.  If  you  do  not  live  in  New 
York,  the  bulletin  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  5c, 
or  possibly  your  own  College  of  Agriculture  has 
a  good  one  on  the  subject. 

SPORTSMEN’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers  are 
plagued  by  irresponsible  trespassers.  There 
are  trespass  laws,  usually  not  well  enforced,  but 
what  is  most  needed  is  something  more  than 
the  law;  that  is,  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  sportsmen  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  on 
the  farmers’  land.  Most  hunters  and  fishermen 
are  considerate.  It  is  the  minority  who  make  the 
trouble  but  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  hunt  and  fish  not  only  for  what 
they  do  themselves  but  for  the  irresponsible 
ones. 

Specifically,  hunters  and  fishermen  should  ex¬ 
ercise  responsibility  in  keeping  fences  and  gates 
intact  and  closed  behind  them,  and  especially  in 
being  careful  that  with  their  high-powered  mod¬ 
ern  guns  they  don’t  kill  or  injure  the  farmers’ 
livestock  or  a  human  being. 

HOW  DO  YOU  CALL  YOUII  COWS? 

^^RITING  in  The  Ohio  Farmer,  Mr.  Eldon 
R.  Groves  complains  that  his  cows,  which 
until  recently  had  always  come  when  they  were 
called,  now  don’t  come  at  all. 

Well,  no  wonder,  say  I.  Eldon  says  that  the 
way  to  call  a  cow  is  to  yell  “Swo-o-o-o-oc!”  in¬ 
terspersed  with  a  few  “sook-calfs”  and  “c’mon 
Karen’s.”  “I  have  always  felt,”  says  Eldon,  “that 
a  man  who  calls  ’s’calf!’  ’s’calf!’  ’s’calfey!’  was 
not  recognizing  the  dignity  of  a  grown  cow.  And 
there  are  some  who  merely  holler  ‘“who-o-o-o, 
who-o-o-o.”  I’ve  always  thought  these  fellows 
were  just  frustrated  hog  men.  Give  me  a  good 
hearty  “swo-o-o-o-oc!” 

Well,  I  claim  that  any  man  who  uses  “swo-o- 
o-o-oc!”  to  call  his  cows  is  also  frustrated,  and 
so  are  the  cows!  One  of  my  best  memories  is 


hearing  Father  or  a  neighbor  on  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  morning  yell  “ca’boss!”  “ca’boss!”  which  is 
an  abbreviation  for  “come  boss.”  Of  course  I’ll 
admit  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  add 
some  pretty  strong  language,  including  threats 
to  bust  the  animals  wide  open  if  they  didn’t 
come  along!  But  from  time  immemorial  cows,  in 
my  neck  of  the  woods  anyway,  have  responded 
(part  of  the  time,  anyway)  to  the  good  old  call 
of  “ca’boss!  ca’boss!”,  yelled  loudly  enough  so 
that  it  goes  rolling  across  the  hills  even  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  back  pasture  behind  the 
woods. 

BEST  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 

THINK  we  have  rather  overdone  those  small 
modern  kitchens.  Our  family  spends  more  of 
their  waking  hours  in  the  big  comfortable 
kitchen  than  in  any  other  room.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  a  loss  of 
good  living  when  kitchens  were  designed  so 
small  and  so  “efficient”  that  there  wasn’t  even 
a  place  to  sit  down  in  them.  In  ours  there  is  a 
couch  near  a  window  where  one  can  look  up 
across  the  fields,  read,  or  relax.  Much  of  the 
time  we  eat  in  the  kitchen.  Maybe  this  is  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  somehow  the  air  in  the  kitchen  al¬ 
ways  seems  better  to  me  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  agree  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  kitchen  arranged  so  as  to  save 
steps.  A  most  interesting  bulletin  entitled  “A 
Farmhouse  for  Comfortable  Living”  is  available 
from  Cornell  University.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  a  copy,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  18  to  the 
Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Out  of  state  residents  must 
enclose  15  cents  in  coins. 

WHAT  THE  YEARS  CAN  DO 
FOR  YOU 

A  MAN  grows  riper,  he  reads  more  of 
the  books  of  experience  and  less  of  the 
pages  of  prophesy.  He  thinks  more  about  the 
worth  of  folks  and  less  about  their  collateral.  He 
boasts  less — boosts  more.  He  observes  that  snob¬ 
bery  is  a  confession  of  inferiority,  and  kindly 
politeness  the  trademark  of  the  only  aristocracy 
worth  mentioning.  He  relishes  an  argument  less 
and  notes  that  the  streaks  of  criticism  can  be 
washed  away  with  the  suds  of  tolerance.  He 
hurries  less  and  accomplishes  more.  And  he 
comes  to  know  that  the  best  trophy  any  man 
can  win  is  the  love  and  understanding  of  those 
who  need  him.” — Author  unknown 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

URING  the  election  campaign  this  fall,  sev¬ 
eral  friends  said  with  some  emphasis  that 
they  were  glad  election  came  only  once  a  year 
for  they  were  tired  of  the  air  waves  being  loaded 
with  political  speeches. 

Some  of  you,  therefore,  will  appreciate  this 
story  told  by  my  friend,  Joe,  who  seems  to  be 
loaded  with  good  stories. 

According  to  Joe,  last  fall  a  friend  of  his  was 
driving  out  into  the  road  with  a  heaping  load 
of  manure  on  his  spreader.  It  was  just  before 
election  and  a  politician  stopped  the  farmer  to 
inquire  what  he  was  doing.  “Gosh,  Tom,”  was 
the  reply,  “I  don’t  know  just  how  to  say  it,  but 
I’m  doing  just  about  the  same  thing  as  you 
guys,  only  I’m  using  power.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

FARM  INUOME:  Cash  farm  income  for  1954  is  estimated  at  $31  billion. 

This  is  below  1953  and  1952,  but  well  above  the  $21.4 
billion  of  1945  or  the  $28.3  billion  of  1950. 

Net  farm  income  for  ’54  is  about  6%  below  ’53.  Production  costs  are  down 
slightly.  Gross  farm  income  next  year  is  expected  to  show  a  slight  further  de¬ 
cline,  but  there  will  also  be  some  decline  in  farm  costs.  Net  farm  income  for 
’55  is  expected  to  be  slightly  lower. 

LIVESTOCK:  Dairy  cow  numbers  in  1955  may  be  up  1%  above  last  year. 

Replacement  heifer  numbers  are  down  about  5%. 

Poultry  flocks  will  remain  up  (about  5%)  during  first  quarter  of  1955,  but 
fewer  chickens  (perhaps  3%)  will  be  raised  next  spring.  A  sizeable  drop  (7%) 
in  the  ’55  turkey  crop  is  expected  and  broiler  production  is  likely  to  level  off 
at  about  1,054,000,000. 

The  1954  fall  pig  crop  is  estimated  at  11%  over  1953  and  the  1955  spring  pig 
crop  at  4%  over  the  spring  of  1954. 

Total  beef  cattle  numbers  on  January  1  will  be  down  about  3%  below  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  ’54. 

Sheep  numbers  will  show  little  change. 

ELECTION:  Contrary  to  some  predictions,  Secretary  Benson  was  no  li- 
»■'  1  ability  in  Western  states  where  farmers  supposedly  are  hot 

for  90%  supports.  It  is  predicted  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  cabinet.  Some  analysts  believe  new  political  alignment  will  be  conserva¬ 
tives  versus  liberals. 

TENSES:  Farm  census  figures  are  important  to  agriculture  in  many  ways. 

If  the  figures  on  your  farm  have  not  yet  been  taken,  we  hope 
you  will  take  the  time  to  give  them  fully  and  accurately. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS:  Progress  is  being  made  slowly  in 

getting  government  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Money  from  sales  could  be  used  to  cut  Federal  debt;  and  business  under 
private  industry  will  pay  taxes. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL:  In  recent  weeks  government-held  stocks  of 

dairy  products  have  declined  slightly.  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  considering  offers  from  other  countries  to  barter 
strategic  materials  for  them.  For  example,  $60  million  worth  of  wheat  and 
cotton  are  going  to  Yugoslavia. 

NEW  YORK  FARMING:  In  1953  New  York  farmers  got  $386  mil- 

lion  or  51%  of  their  total  income  from 
milk  and  surplus  cattle,  and  15%  ($132  million)  from  eggs  and  poultry.  Apples 
brought  $31  million  and  5  crops — potatoes,  wheat,  dry  beans,  snap  beans  and 
onions  brought  in  more  than  $10  million  each. 

RESEARCH  IMPORTANT:  Between  1940  and  1953  nearly  $30  bil- 

lion  was  spent  for  research  in  the  U.  8. 
In  1953,  alone,  research  costs  were  $4  billion,  the  Federal  government  spending 
57%,  private  industry  41%  and  non-profit  institutions  2%. 

Research  makes  new  jobs.  Socialists  and  their  followers  urge  government 
‘pump  priming”  which  at  best  is  a  short-time  stimulus,  and  in  the  long  run, 
boosts  government  debt,  deadens  private  initiative  and  results  in  inflation.  Re¬ 
search  backed  by  private  investment  in  private  industry  is  the  better  way. 

BEAT:  Beef  cattle  raisers  took  a  licking  a  year  ago,  but  prices  of  top 

grade  animals  now  have  recovered  a  substantial  part  of  the  drop. 
Poultry  meat  is  ruinously  cheap  now,  but  poultrymen  do  not  want  govern¬ 
ment  kelp.  They  are  taking  “self-help”  steps  to  reduce  poultry  numbers  and 
increase  poultry  fneat  consumption. 

Cull  dairy  cows  are  also  cheap,  and  are  selling  for  much  less  than  6  months 
ago  when  there  was  considerable  urging  to  cull.  The  painful  cure  is  to  cull  dairy 
cows  drastically.  If  this  is  done,  prices  will  certainly  improve. — Hugh  Cosline 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  thinks  there’s 
something  wrong  ’cause  people 
seem  to  like  my  song.  “The  pain,” 
he  says,  “is  plenty  great  just  watch¬ 
ing  how  you  operate;  ’twould  drive 
me  crazy,  just  like  you,  to  read 
abbut  it  later,  too.”  There  may  be 
some  folks,  he'll  concede,  who  have 
so  much  time  they  will  read  ’most 
/anything  that  comes  their  way,  but 
surely  not  enough  to  pay  an  editor 
to  use  good  type  and  space  to  print 
such  awful  tripe.  Whene’er  he  hears 
somebody  state  they  think  these 
songs  are  really  great,  he’s  certain 
that  they  ought  to  be  locked  in  a 
padded  cell,  by  gee. 

Of  course,  old  neighbor’s  just  too 
thick  to  see  what  makes  these  pieces 
tick.  It’s  really  simple,  after  all,  it’s 
just  that  nearly  all  folks  fall  in  two 
big  classes,  mentally,  and  each  of 
them’s  fair  game  for  me.  There’s 
those  who  work  from  morn  ’til  night;  they  love  to  read  the  stuff  I  write 
because  it  makes  ’em  feel  high-hat  and  they  can  say,  “I’m  not  like  that 
but  I  sure  know  some  guys  like  him,  including  my  wife’s  brother,  Jim.” 
And  then  there’s  those  who,  secretly,  are  just  like  me,  or  want  to  be;  they 
read  each  song  with  sympathy,  or  even  green-eyed  jealousy. 
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Is  the  old  corn-planting  pattern  on  the  way  out? 

For  years  farmers  have  planted  rows  of  corn  42  inches  apart,  just  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  horse  between  the  rows.  Today,  more 
and  more  farmers  are  experimenting  with  rows  60  or  even  80  inches 
apart,  with  room  for  a  grass  or  legume  between  the  rows. 

By  planting  the  corn  rows  thicker  and  using  sufficient  fertilizer,  you 
get  just  as  much  yi»ld  as  with  the  ordinary  pattern.  Each  row  is  like  the 
outside  row  on  a  field,  getting  more  sun,  doing  just  a  little  better.  And — 
thanks  partly  to  the  legume,  you  can  plant  corn  in  the  same  field  each 
year,  without  having  to  rest  the  soil  with  a  less  profitable  crop. 


Now ...  one  grease  does  the  job  of  many! 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  is  a  top-quality,  versatile  grease 
which  eliminates  the  need  to  keep  four  or  five  different  greases  on  hand. 
It’s  recommended  for  general  lubrication  on  all  farm  equipment  where 
lubricant  is  applied  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups.  Ask  your 
Gulf  man  about  this  great  grease  and  about  the  big  savings  available 
on  lubricating  hand  guns  and  booster  pumps. 


Save  time,  money  and  trouble  with  Gulf ! 

Gulfpride  H.O.  (high  detergency)  Oil  reduces  en¬ 
gine  wear,  keeps  engines  clean,  fights  rust  and 
corrosion. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant.  Excellent  for 
all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials  on 
tractors,  trucks,  and  passenger  cars. 

Thrifty  farmers  go  Gulf 
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MAKE  THIS  TEST 


and  see  how  CAF-STAR 

...  cam  you  money 
. . .  grows  healthier  calm 


READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

We  raise  about  50  calves  a  year  and 
since  switching  to  CAF-STAR  last 
year  we  feel  that  our  calves  are 
healthier.  One  of  our  heifers  raised 
on  CAF-STAR  won  championship  of 
its  class  at  the  S.  E.  Penna.  Breeders 
Show. 

Roy  Bontwell  &  Harry  Geyer 
Masonic  Homes  Farm 
Lancaster  County,  Penna. 

I  have  been  feeding  CAF-STAR  for 
3  years  with  excellent  results.  The 
calves  sure  like  it  and  they  all  de¬ 
velop  into  healthy  heifers  and  good 
milkers. 

Leo  Archambault 
Orleans  County,  Vt. 

I  have  raised  over  100  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  with  wonderful  results.  I 
like  it  better  than  any  other  milk  re¬ 
placer  I  ever  used. 

G.  S.  V.  Andrews 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


||en  with  today’s  low  milk  prices  you  can 
e  money  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk.  You  can  prove  it 
yourself  with  this  simple  test: 

Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At  the  same 
time  put  one  or  two  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 
Then  compare  your  feeding  costs  as  well 
as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves'.  .  .  and 
you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to  raise 
calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern)  and  fortified  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins,  essential  minerals  and  im¬ 
portant  antibiotics  (Aureomycin),  CAF- 
STAR  helps  calves  to  grow  rapidly, 
develop  strong,  sturdy  frames,  build  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  and  develop  into  good 
producers  at  the  earliest  possible  age 
(usually  2  years  or  less).  You’ll  find  that 
calves  like  CAF-STAR  and  thrive  on  it. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed 
dealers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100 
lb.  bags.  It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For 
better,  healthier  calves  switch  to  CAF- 
STAR  now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
CAF-STAR  in  stock,  write  us  today. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
NOW  CONTAINS  AVS 

rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


FREE!  Hew  Calf  Raising  Program  ! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  A112 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

Q  New  Calf  Raising  Program 

f~l  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape 

NAME . . . . . 


ADDRESS- 


DEALER'S  NAME- 


:t§ 


OEH4 

2?AfMER  NUU£ 


PTO  AND 
6  V-BEIT 
DRIVE 
INCREASES 
CAPACITY 
UP  TO  50% 


WAIST-HIGH 
FEEDING 
TABLE 


TRANSPORT  TRUCK  LETS 
YOU  GRIND  ANYWHERE 


MORE  New  Gehl  Features  give  you  MORE  for  your 
money.  Join  the  nationwide  home  grinding  trend. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  cutting  feed  costs  by 
using  the  new  Gehl  PTO  drive  on  their  own  tractor. 
NEW  auger  feed  delivery  fills  bins,  truck  or  out¬ 
door  feedlot  bunker.  Great  Gehl  name  guar-  ^ 
antees  greater  grinder  value!  m 


FREE 


CRUSHER 
HEAD 
GRINDS 
EAR  CORN, 
ROUGHAGE 


/ 
lip 

BOOKLET  /*&- 

- 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  HL-210,  West  Bend,  Wis., 

Please  send  me  your  New  Free  Booklet: 

"UP  Go  Your  Profits — DOWN  Go  Feed  Costs." 

Name . . . . . 

Address . Box  . .  .State . 

Dealer’s  Name . 
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New  York  State  Grange 
Holds  82nd  Annual  Session 


HE  resolutions  considered  by  the 
New  York  State  Grange  Orig¬ 
inate  in  Subordinate  Granges. 
Those  that  are  passed  are  for¬ 
warded  to  Pomona  Granges,  and  final¬ 
ly  they  come  to  the  Annual  State 
Grange  Session  for  action.  Following 
are  some  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  recent  State  Grange  session  at 
Jamestown,  New  York,  and  which  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  its  next  annual  session. 

The  Grange  favored: 

A  law  to  permit  the  sale  of  milk  to 
consumers  in  gallon  containers. 

Changing  the  legal  voting  age  to  18. 
Two  license  plates  on  cars. 

Giving  Government-owned  surplus 
butter  and  dairy  products  to  needy  na¬ 
tions  before  letting  it  spoil. 

Co-operating  .  with  the  National 
Grange  to  build  foreign  markets  for 
farm  products;  the  2-price  system  for 
some  farm  products;  lower  tariffs  on 
imports  where  feasible. 

Changing  the  law  to  allow  farmers  to 
grow  the  acreage  of  wheat  they  choose, 
as  long  as  they  feed  it  to  animals  on 
their  own  farm.  (See  page  16) 

State  aid  to  4-H  and  other  groups 
who  put  on  agricultural  fairs,  to  the 
end  that  boys  may  be  encouraged  to 
stay  on  the  farm. 

The  reduction  of  fire  insurance  rates 
where  farmers  have  ponds  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection. 

Reimbursement  by  the  state  to  own¬ 
ers  of  cars  damaged  by  deer. 

Repeal  of  rent  control  laws. 

The  Grange  opposed: 

Universal  military  training. 

Any  increase  in  State  debt  for  public 
housing. 

The  serving  of  oleo  in  restaurants, 
hotels  and  eating  places,  on  the  ground 
that  it  complicates  enforcement  of  law. 

The  selling  of  alcoholic  beverages,  in¬ 
cluding  beer,  in  grocery  stores  and 
supermarkets. 

The  legalization  of  Bingo. 

Compulsory  automobile  insurance. 

Slate  Master’s  Address 

In  his  annual  report  State  Master  Ice¬ 
land  Smith  said: 

“I  would  like  to  point  out  that  food 
is  the  biggest  bargain  of  the  year  1954, 
for  fewer  hours  of  work  buy  more  and 
better  food  than  ever  before.  The  av¬ 
erage  consumer  spends  about  26c  of 
each  dollar  he  receives  for  food.  The 
other  74c  is  used  for  other  things.” 

“The  American  farmer  faces  a  great 
challenge  in  the  light  of  much  criti¬ 
cism  that  is  coming  his  way.  The  Na¬ 
tion  has  demanded  much  of  us  in  recent 
years  and  we  have  responded.  Congress 
cannot  solve  our  problems  for  us  and 
so  I  say  to  you  that  our  one  and  only 
lasting  strength  is  in  a  free  market  and 
a  free  system  of  production.” 

“We  can  hold  our  own  under  that 
type  of  system  if  we  but  gear  our 
scheme  of  agriculture  to  our  location  in 
the  state  and  then  use  the  flexibility 
of  prices  plus  our  own  initiative  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  bring  about  a  demand.” 

Herschel  Newsom,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  was  enthusiastically 
received.  He  told  delegates  that  so  long 
as  we  have  a  price  suppoi’t  system  for 
farm  crops  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
domestic  prices  above  world  levels, 
some  method  should  be  worked  out  per¬ 
mitting  exports  of  price-supported 
crops  at  world  prices.  He  was  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  so-called  National 
Grange  two-price  system. 

Equally  important  was  his  reference 
to  the  inadequate  financing  of  Grange 
activities.  Labor  union  dues  are  so 
much  higher  than  Grange  member¬ 
ship  dues  that  there  is  no  comparison, 
and  even  when  compared  with  the  in¬ 


come  of  other  farm  organizations, 
Grange  work  suffers  a  serious  disad¬ 
vantage. 

Dr.  Maurice  Bond,  recently  appointed 
as  Director  of  Extension  for  New  York 
State,  was  a  welcome  speaker  and  he 
pledged  the  co-operation  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  to  all  farm  organizations; 
following  which,  he  gave  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  expected  separation 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Extension 
Service. 

Officers 

The  only  State  Grange  office  to  be 
filled  this  year  was  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  3  years.  Past 
Master  Henry  Sherwood  was  re-elected 
to  that  office. 

Other  Grange  groups  elected  officers 
as  follows : 

Deputies’  Association:  President, 
Roger  Miller  of  Jefferson  County;  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Hasbrouck,  Orange- 
Rockland;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Browe 
Stone,  Broome  County. 

Lecturers’  Association:  President, 
Irma  Mattison,  Oswego  County;  Vice- 
President,  Vera  Burnham,  Broome; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Marion  Bailey, 
Onondaga. 

Juvenile  Deputies:  President,  Mrs. 
Ella  Hasbrouck,  Orange-Rockland; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Harley  Purdy, 
Warren;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Alta  Youngs,  Broome. 

Contests 

First  place  in  the  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  congest  was  won  by  Yorktown 
Grange  No.  862,  Putnam-Westchester; 
second  place  by  Reber  Grange  No. 
1198,  Essex  County;  third  place  by 
Borodino  Grange  1272,  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty- 

First  place  in  the  three-year  Com¬ 
munity  Service  division  went  to  Una- 
dilla  Valley,  No.  1566,  in  Chenango 
County. 

Juvenile  Granges  participated  in  a 
number  of  contests.  In  the  Achievement 
Chart  division,  Rhinebeck  Juvenile 
Grange  of  Dutchess  County  was  first; 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  County,  second;  and 
Macomb,  St.  Lawrence  County,  third. 

In  the  “Around  the  World  Scrap¬ 
book”  division,  the  Rutland  Juvenile 
Grange  of  Jefferson  County  was  first; 
Fenn  Yan,  second;  and  Ross  Juvenile 
Grange  of  Chautauqua  County  third. 

In  the  “Lecturers  Notes”  division 
(under  12  years), 'first  went  to  Boro¬ 
dino,  Onondaga  County;  second  to  Cov¬ 
entry,  Chenango.  In  the  12-14  year 
group,  first  went  to  Millers  Mills,  Her¬ 
kimer  County;  second  to  Bartonville, 
Broome;  third  to  Macomb,  St.  Lawrence. 

You  will  find  winners  of  the  Baking 
and  Sewing  Contests  on  pages  20  and 
21. 

The  Program  Book  Contest,  for  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  was  won  by  Cohoc- 
ton  Grange  of  Steuben  County,  with 
Freedom  Grange  of  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty  second.  In  the  contest  for  Pomona 
Granges,  Erie  County  took  first  and 
Steuben  County  second. 

On  Wednesday  evening  two  classes  of 
Grange  members  received  the  Sixth  De¬ 
gree.  At  7  P.M.  the  degree  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  378  Grangers  and  at  9  P.M. 
on  298,  a  total  of  676. 

Secretary’s  Ileport 

Harold  Stanley,  secretary  of  the 
State  Grange,  reported  a  membership 
of  132,765  in  888  active  Subordinate 
Granges  on  June  30. 

During  the  year  16  Juvenile  Granges 
were  reorganized  and  14  new  Granges 
organized.  The  year  was  ended  with  a 
net  increase  of  4  Juvenile  Granges  and 
a  net  increase  in  membership  of  241. 
Juvenile  membership  on  June  30  was 
7,624. 
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’QUESTION 


We  are  having  trouble  with  bloody 
eggs.  What  causes  this  and  what  is  the 
remedy? 

This  condition  is  quite  common  and 
comes  about  usually  through  inheri¬ 
tance.  The  only  other  way  that  bloody 
eggs  might  occur  would  be  if  your 
hens  were  kept  indoors  for  several 
months  without  direct  sunlight  and 
without  cod  liver  oil  or  some  other  oil 
carrying  vitamin  D  in  the  mash.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  when  you  add  the  ground 
grain  to  the  mash  mixture  that  the 
special  mix  carries  the  proper  amount 
of  vitamin  D. 

At  the  Egg  Laying  Tests,  where  ob¬ 
servations  are  made  of  eggs  from  hens 
from  several  breeders,  it  has  been  not¬ 
ed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  eggs 
from  some  of  the  different  breeders  in 
the  contest  produce  eggs  with  blood 
spots.  It  is  possible  to  select  and  breed 
against  this,  but  not  many  breeders 
have  done  this.  Some  strains  have  very 
little  trouble  with  blood  spots. 

The  blood  spots  are  caused  by  a  rup¬ 
turing  of  the  tiny  blood  vessels  that 
surround  the  yolk  at  the  time  the  yolk 
leaves  the  ovary.  Except  to  be  sure 
that  your  mash  carries  the  proper 
amount  of  vitamin  D,  there  is  nothing 
that  you  can  do  to  stop  this  condition. 
Sometimes,  when  the  birds  run  out  in 
the  sunshine  and  have  access  to  pas¬ 
ture,  this  trouble  seems  to  be  less. 

— L.  M.  Hurd 

I  am  concerned  about  legislation  to 
permit  the  so-called  "half  and  half" 
cream  in  New  York  State  and  about  the 
proposal  to  sell  modified  skim  milk. 
Won't  this  cut  down  on  consumption  of 
whole  milk? 

Where  it  can  be  tried,  the  indications 
are  that  it  increases  total  consumption. 
For  example,  in  Chicago  the  sale  of 
modified  skim  milk  containing  extra 
solids  affected  the  purchases  of  whole 
milk  very  little,  if  any,  so  it  did  add  to 
the  total  consumption.  It  is  believed 
that  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  cream  and 
milk  known  as  “half  and  half”  will 
work  the  same  way. 

I  have  always  understood  that  once 
meat,  fruit  or  vegetables  from  the  freezer 
were  thawed,  that  you  couldn't  refreeze 
them  until  they  were  cooked.  Now  I  am 
told  this  isn't  so.  Is  that  correct? 

Pennsylvania  State  College  has  been 
experimenting  with  freezing  and  the 
men  have  concluded  that  most  products 
can  be  refrozen.  Professor  Zeigler 
quotes  William  Sulzbacher  of  the 
USDA  who  says,  “There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  frozen  meat  becomes  morg 
perishable  after  thawing  than  fresh 
meat.” 

Experimentally  the  meat  was  alter¬ 
nately  thawed  and  frozen  three  times 


"Kids  get  beatings  every  day,  but 
a  wife  gets  a  beating  and  she 
makes  the,  front  page!" 


in  an  unopened  package.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  when  the  meat  was  used,  the 
flavor  was  just  as  good  as  that  which 
had  been  kept  frozen. 

Why  is  it  that  the  College  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  the  vaccinating  of  milking  cows? 

The  chief  reason  is  that  it  makes 
cows  react  to  the  blood  test  when  they 
really  do  not  have  Bang’s.  Therefore 
you  can’t  identify  the  dangerous  cow. 
In  the  case  of  calves,  there  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  reaction,  but  it  usually  clears 


up  before  they  become  producers. 

Some  dair3nnen  do  have  adult  cows 
vaccinated  when  they  have  an  out¬ 
break  or  when  they  neglect  to  keep  the 
calves  vaccinated.  But  it’s  not  recom¬ 
mended,  and  if  this  were  universally 
done  it  would  almost  defeat  any  effort 
to  eradicate  the  disease. 

How  can  I  keep  my  rhododendron 
leaves  from  turning  yellow  and  curling? 

The  leaves  on  rhododendrons  gener¬ 
ally  curl  whenever  they  have  become 
somewhat  dry.  Curling  can  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  giving  the  plants  a  very  heavy 
watering  before  the  ground  freezes. 
This  will  keep  them  wet  during  the 
winter  months  and  help  to  reduce  the 
curling.  Also,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
give  them  some  sort  of  protection  from 
the  winter  winds  and  sun,  such  as 
shading  or  a  lath  structure  built  over 


them.  If  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves 
is  general  over  the  whole  plant,  it  is 
probably  a  nitrogen  deficiency  and  can 
be  cured  by  applying  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half 
pound  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  ground  area. 

For  the  best  growth  of  rhododen¬ 
drons  the  soil  should  be  acid  and  to 
this  end  I  suggest  that  you  apply  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  pound  of  dusting 
sulfur  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  soil. 

— R.  G.  Andreasen 

Is  there  any  reason  why  milk  shouldn't 
be  sold  at  retail  in  gallon  containers  in 
New  York  State? 

There  is  a  state  law  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  milk  in  containers  larger 
than  two  quarts,  but  we  have  been  told 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  this 
might  be  repealed  when  the  Legislature 
meets  again. 
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SERVICE  YOU 
CAN  TRUST 


One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  farming  with  a  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn 
Equipment  is  the  complete  service  you  can  depend  on  from  your  Ford  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealer.  It's  service  you  can  trust  to  keep  your  tractor  and  implements 
in  condition  to  earn  more  money  for  you,  day  after  day.  Here  are  just  three  of 
the  many  reasons  why  he  can  give  you  the  kind  of  service  you  want  .  .  . 


SERVICEMEN  who  know  your 
tractor!  Dealer  servicemen  are  trained 
in  factory  methods.  They  have  a 
wealth  of  know-how  developed  over 
many  years.  And  with  complete,  up- 
to-date  service  information  at  their 
command,  they  can  get  to  the  cause 
of  your  trouble  in  a  hurry. 

MODERN  TOOLS  that  cut  shop 
time!  Service  tools  and  test  equipment 
at  your  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement 
Dealer’s  are  designed  especially  for 
Ford  Tractors.  This  means  your  work 
can  be  done  faster,  better  and  more 
economically.  It  means  less  time  for 
your  tractor  in  the  shop. 

GENUINE  PARTS  that  fit  better, 
last  longer!  Your  Ford  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealer  uses  and  Sells 
genuine  Ford  Tractor  parts.  These  are 
parts  of  the  same  precision  construc¬ 
tion  as  the  parts  that  made  up  your 
Ford  Tractor  when  it  was  new.  They 
help  assure  you  of  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient  performance. 


■ 


TRACTOR  TIPS 

for 

cold-weather  operation 

1  ■  Warm  up  engine  thoroughly 
before  working  tractor. 

2!«  Run  engine  periodically  to 
maintain  battery  charge. 

3-  Change  oil  to  1  OW  when  tem¬ 
perature  drops  below  10°. 

4.  Ask  your  Ford 
Tractor  and  Implement 
Dealer  about  his  special 
winterizing  service. 

This  includes  engine  tune-up,  cold- 
weather  lubrication,  inspection  and 
adjustment,  battery  testing  and  cool¬ 
ing  system  protection  with  anti¬ 
freeze.  Get  set  for  winter  now  .  .  . 
call  your  Dealer  today! 


See  Your  Nearby 


FORD  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


(700)  8 
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Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks — your  gasoline -powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  new  Tydol 
Ethyl.  Switch  to  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your 
horsepower. "" 


Pest  Control  Pays  Off  In  Profits 

You  can’t  afford  to  feed  stock  and  rats,  mice,  squirrels  and  other 
vermin.  Make  sure  your  corncribs  and  feedbins  are  rodent-proof. 
Investigate  the  new  pest  control  products  now  on  the  market. 
If  the  situation  is  particularly  bad  it  may  pay  you  to  call'  in  a 
professional  exterminator. 


Sign  for  Top  Car  Performance 

New  VEEDOL  10-30  in  your  crankcase  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  motor  oil. 
New  VEEDOL  10-30  gives  you  Highest  Octane 
Performance  and  Greater  Gasoline  Mileage — 
up  to  40  more  miles  per  tankful  of  gasoline. 
That’s  because  New  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil 
reduces  oil  drag — reduces  octane-robbing  car¬ 
bon  deposits — keeps  your  engine  clean,  keeps 
it  young! 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves  oil 
— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel — by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements — by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses — save  money — with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’sJ;he  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


TIDE  WATER 
^  ^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  San  Francisco  Houston  Tulsa 
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Sudden  Deaths  in  Cattle 


WE  RECENTLY  visited  a  farm 
where  a  cow  had  died  unexpect¬ 
edly  in  the  pasture.  She  had  been  all 
right  the  night  before  and  the  owner 
was  sure  she  had  been  poisoned  by 
something.  However,  an  investigation 
showed  that  trouble  was  due  to  a  wire 
which  had  piei’ced  the  stomach  much 
earlier.  An  abscess  had  developed 
aroiand  the  wire,  and  the  sudden  death 
of  the  cow  was  due  to  its  rupture 
which  released  a  gallon  or  so  of  pus  in¬ 
to'  the  lungs.  We  mention  this  case  as 
a  reminder  that  owners  often  find 
cattle  that  have  died  suddenly. 

We  remember  an  incident  concern¬ 
ing  a  dairy  cow  that  was  found  dead 
in  a  pasture  during  the  summer.  Al¬ 
though  she  was  at  least  40  yards  away 
from  the  nearest  fence  and  the  only 
tree  was  located  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pasture,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
she  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

Another  case  involved  three  dairy 
cows  that  died  quietly  in  their  stan¬ 
chions  during  a  winter  night.  The  ani¬ 
mals  stood  side  by  side  and  the  cause 
of  their  death  appeared  to  be  quite  a 
mystery  at  first.  However,  a  check  by 
an  electrician  showed  a  short  circuit 
in  the  milking  machine  wiring,  while 
a  leaky  drinking  cup  had  soaked  the 
floor  around  them  so  the  animals  were 
electrocuted. 

On  another  occasion  a  six-months- 
old  calf  was  found  dead  in  its  pen  one 
morning.  A  post  mortem  examination 
showed  the  abdominal  cavity  to  be  full 
of  blood  from  a  ruptured  liver.  The 
owner  believed  the  injury  had  occurred 
when  the  hired  man  kicked  the  calf 
in  the  right  flank  the  night  before. 
Jamming  in  doorways,  kicks  by  horses, 
and  other  accidents  can  result  in  simi¬ 
lar  sudden  deaths. 

Various  kinds  of  contagious  diseases 
can  be  responsible  for  the  sudden 
death  of  cattle,  too.  One  case  involved 
two  steers  that  were  found  dead  in  a 
feed  lot  as  the  first  hint  that  anthrax 
was  breaking  loose  on  the  farm.  An¬ 
other  concerned  a  yearling  heifer  that 
died  before  we  reached  her  and  was 
being  butchered  out  by  the  owner  when 
we  arrived.  He  reasoned  that  she  would 
be  all  right  to  eat  because  of  her  sud¬ 
den  death,  but  changed  his  mind  when 
we  told  him  that  the  animal  had  blacky 
leg.  On  another  occasion  a  valuable 
pure  bred  cow  was  bought  at  a  sale 
and  then  trucked  without  a  stop  for 
several  hundred  miles  in  sub-zero 
weather.  She  was  found  dead  the  third 


morning  after  reaching  her  new  home, 
and  represented  the  beginning  of  a 
costly  shipping  fever  outbreak  in  that 
particular  herd. 

Although  they  aren’t  involved  near¬ 
ly  so  often  as  suspected,  poisons  also 
have  to  be  considered  as.  a  possible 
cause  of  sudden  death.  They  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  being  either 
plants  or  chemicals.  The  sorghums  and 
similar  plants  containing  prussic  acid 
are  the  most  feared  ones,  but  spoiled 
sweet  clover  hay  is  a  fairly  common 
cause  of  trouble,  too.  A  typical  case 
concerns  a  cow  that  calved  normally 
one  night  and  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning  because  of  bleeding  that  did¬ 
n’t  stop  after  the  navel  cord  of  the  calf 
was  broken.  Similar  fatal  bleeding  may 
follow  ordinarily  insignificant  cuts  and 
bruises  when  spoiled  sweet  clover  is 
involved. 

The  chemical  poisons  include  rat 
poisons,  spray  materials,  and  paint 
containing  lead.  Unfortunately,  plain 
carelessness  is  often  to  blame  when 
they  kill  cattle.  An  illustration  of  such 
carelessness  is  furnished  by  the  case 
of  the  farmer  who  cleaned  out  his 
granary  at  threshing  time  and  swept 
up  a  broken  bag  of  fertilizer  with  spill¬ 
ed  grain.  The  sweepings  were  then  put 
out  in  the  feed  trough  and  killed  the 
two  “boss”  cows  that  got  all  of  the 
poisoned  feed. 

There  are  various  other  possible 
causes  of  sudden  death  that  we  haven’t 
mentioned,  but  we  hope  that  you  won’t 
be  too  sure  of  the  exact  cause  when 
cattle  die  suddenly.  A  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  and  a  post  mortem  examination 
may  show  that  it  was  something  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  what  you  thought 
it  was. 

—  A.  a.  — 

SUGGESTIONS  ON 

IRRIGATION 

The  September  issue  of  “The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Situation”  gives  these  pointers 
to  fanners  who  are  making  plans  to 
irrigate  in  the  humid  East: 

Check  your  water  supply  and  your 
legal  right  to  the  water;  provide  ade¬ 
quate  drainage  to  dispose  of  excess 
water;  purchase  a  system  designed  spe¬ 
cially  to  fit  your  farm;  operate  your 
system  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions;  irrigate  to  keep  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  proper  level,  so  watch  the 
soil,  not  the  sky;  and  remember,  soil 
conservation,  fertility,  and  rotations 
are  parts  of  irrigation  farming. 


California  Tour  Starts  Feb.  25 


Here  is  a  glimpse  of  typical 
High  Sierra  scenery  of 
northern  California,  one  of 
the  spectacularly  beautiful 
sights  that  will  be  seen  by 
our  American  Agriculturist 
California  Tour  party  (Feb¬ 
ruary  25  to  March  21),  es¬ 
corted  by  Verne  BeDell. 
We'll  see  gorgeous  Califor¬ 
nia,  quaint  Tijuana  in  old 
Mexico,  the  amazing  Grand 
Canyon  and  Yosemite,  and 
many  other  fascinating 
places.  It  will  be  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  trip,  with  happy 
companionship,  and  no 
travel  worries.  You  can  get 
a  copy  of  the  itinerary  de¬ 
scribing  all  the  sights  we 
will  see,  and  giving  the  ex¬ 
act  cost  of  the  "all  expense" 
ticket  from  your  locality,  by 
writing  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Why  your  trucking  costs  are  lower  when  your  farm’s 


Your  savings  start  early  and  never 
stop  with  new  Chevrolet  trucks! 

■  When  you  add  up  all  the  ways  you  save  with  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  your  trucking  costs  go 
down  when  you  go  “All-Chevrolet.” 

Take  price,  for  example.  Everyone  knows  that 
Chevrolet  is  America’s  lowest-priced  line  of  trucks. 
That  means  you’re  money  ahead  right  at  the  start. 

And  you  stay  money  ahead  ovef  the  miles!  You’ve 
probably  heard  of  the  great  reputation  Chevrolet 
trucks  have  for  low  operating  costs  and  long  life.  Well, 
it  goes  double  for  new  Chevrolet  trucks!  They  bring 
you  new  high-compression  power  that  makes  a  gallon 
of  gas  seem  bigger  than  ever  .  .  .  new  chassis  ruggedness 
for  extra  months  and  miles  of  low-upkeep  operation. 


There  are  other  important  savings  that  go  along  with 
having  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm.  You  save  plenty  of 
time  by  having  one  quick,  convenient  source  for  all 
your  automotive  needs— your  Chevrolet  dealer.  His 
Chevrolet-trained  mechanics  really  know  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  cars  and  trucks.  You’re  always  sure  of  getting 
sound  service  and  repair  work  at  sensible  prices. 

And  your  Chevrolet  dealer  can  supply  you  with  any 
and  all  Chevrolet  parts  you  might  ever  need— from  a 
fan  belt  right  on  up. 

Isn’t  it  good  to  know  that  you  can  solve  all  your  farm 
transportation  problems  at  one  place,  and  save  real 
money  in  the  bargain?  Stop  by  and  talk  over  the  many 
advantages  of  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm  with  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did.  .  .  .  Chev¬ 
rolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


♦ 

< 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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PROTECT  YOUR  COWS 

WITH  NEW  STANCHION  CUSHION 


The  Cow-Saver,  a  resilient  corrugated  cushion, 
fits  any  stanchion  4  feet  wide  or  less.  Its 
cushion  action  reduces  injuries  to  teats,  udders, 
hocks  and  knees — its  corrugated  surface 
reduces  falling  and  slipping. 

The  Cow-Saver  makes  your  cows  less 
susceptible  to  mastitis  by  insulating  them  from 
cold,  wet  floors.  In  most  cases,  you  will  save 
half  the  amount  and  work  of  storing  and 
replacing  loose  bedding. 

Fill  in  coupon  below  for  complete  information 
on  the  new  Cow-Saver  stanchion  cushion. 

II«F«  Goodrich  Sponge  Products  Division 

67  Derby  Place,  Shelton,  Conn. 

I - - - 1 

j  B.  F.  Goodrich  Sponge  Products  Division,  67  Derby  Place,  Shelton,  Conn.  j 

Please  send  free  Cow-Saver  Folder 

Name: _ 

Address: _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I _ J 


•  Protects  cows  from  injury 

•  Insulates  cold  floors 

•  Reduces  danger  of  mastitis 

•  Saves  time  and  labor 

•  Lasts  for  years 


No  other  chain  saw  gives  you 
as  much  power  per  pound  as  a 
Homelite  one  man  saw.  With 
the  30  pound  Homelite  Model 
5-30,  you  get  5.5  actual  dyna¬ 
mometer  rated  horsepower . . .  enough  power 


*s  $959° 

LOW 

AS  COMPLETE 


*3100  EXTRA  PROFITS 

from  a  10  acre  woodlot  reports 

HOMELITE 


CHAIN  SAW  USER 


Use  a  HOMELITE 
for  Profitable 
Production  Wood  Cutting 


Herbert  Hein  and  his  son  Gordon,  Water¬ 
loo,  Wisconsin  farmers,  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  modern  forestry  practice.  Each 
winter,  during  the  slack  period,  they  do 
selective  cutting  on  their  ten  acre  wood- 
lot.  To  date,  the  Heins  have  cut  timber 
and  fence  posts  worth  $3600.  with  only 
$500.  for  their  costs  ...  a  $3100.  profit. 
They  find  that  spare  time  work  on  a 
woodlot  acre  yields  six  times  the  income 
of  an  acre  of  any  other  crop.  What’s  more, 
after  switching  last  year  from  a  two  man 
saw  to  a  Homelite  One  Man  Saw,  they 

ng  in  a  day . . . 
make  twice  the 
income  and 
profits  .  .  . 
that  they 
could 
with  a 
two 
man 
saw. 


Faster  Cutting  •  Easier  Handling 
Lower  Maintenance 


to  cut  20  inch  trees  in  20  seconds.  And  with 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 


the  22  pound  Homelite  Model  1 7,  you  get  3 . 5 
actual  dynamometer  rated  horsepower  .  .  . 
enough  power  to  cut  18  inch  trees  in  18 
seconds.  Y es  and  with  every  Homelite  Chain 
Saw  you  get  real  dependability  .  .  .  long  life 
and  low  maintenance  under  rugged  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  . . .  resulting  from  Homelite ’s 
extensive  experience  in  manufacturing  light¬ 
weight  gasoline  engine  driven  units  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 


4011  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Nationwide  Sales  and  Service 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . 'r . . 

Address . 


Send  Coupon  for  Complete 
Information 


Town . County 


.  State , 


TRAPPING 

Mink,  Muskrat 

and 

Raccoon 

By  R.  G.  ROBERTS 


HE  THREE  fur-bearers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title  are  usually 
found  more  or  less  in  the  same 
locality,  spending  much  of 
time  along  streams,  ponds  or 
where  they  obtain  most  of  their 
Traps  set  for  one  of  these  ani- 
will  often  take  the  others,  so  I 
shall  deal  with  all  three  of  them  in  one 
article. 


T 


their 

lakes 

food. 

mals 


The  muskrat  is  found  in  greater 
numbers  in  America  than  any  other 
fur-bearer,  and  is  scattered  over  most 
of  the  American  continent.  It  is  neither 
dangerous  nor  hard  to  trap,  and  many 
muskrats  are  taken  by  beginners  who 
have  not  the  skill  nor  ambition  to 
try  for  other  fur-bearing  animals. 


Traps  to  Use 

The  common  No.  1  trap  is  the  size 
most  generally  used  when  trapping 
muskrats,  although  the  No.  1%  may 
be  used  also,  and  if  there  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  a  mink  might  happen  along, 
I  would  advise  the  use  of  the  larger 
trap.  Rats  are  notorious  for  their  habit 
of  twisting  and  gnawing  off  a  foot,  es¬ 
pecially  when  caught  by  the  front  legs, 
which  are  very  fragile,  and  for  this 
reason  traps  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  animal  will  drown  as  soon  as 
caught,  if  possible.  There  are  special 
types  of  traps  on  the  market  today 
with  double  jaws  that  help  prevent 
wring-offs,  and  also  traps,  that  kill  the 
rat  when  caught.  These  special  traps 
cost  more  than  the  common  steel  trap,, 
but  if  there  are  large  numbers  of  ’rats 
to  be  taken,  perhaps  they  will  pay  for 
their  extra  cost. 


The  ordinary  No.  lVz  trap  will  usu¬ 
ally  hold  a  mink  if  fairly  caught,  and 
are  used  more  than  any  other.  The 
No.  2  Blake  and  Lamb,  and  the  No. 
iy2  Coil  Spring,  and  No.  $  Coil  Spring 
Victor  Jump  traps  are  especially  good 
mink  traps,  and  are  also  about  the  best 
traps  for  ’coons  that  I  have  ever  used. 
The  No.  2  long-spring  traps  are  good 
also,  and  will  not  clog  as  badly  as 
jump  style  traps,  but  they  are  heavier 
to  carry.  They  are  also  a  little  cheaper, 
and  if  the  trapper  uses  a  boat  where 
weight  is  not  such  an  object,  they  are 
good  traps  to  use. 

Blind  Sets  for  Mink 

Blind  sets  usually  prove  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  mink,  and  these  may  be  made 
anywhere  the  animal  travels.  Often 
there  are  narrow  trails  in  or  out  of  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  steep  banks,  and 
traps  may  be  set  in  these  trails,  with¬ 
out  bait.  If  possible,  traps  should  be 
placed  in  water  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  human  scent,  but  as  the  mink’s 
legs  are  very  short,  the  water  must 
be  very  shallow. 

The  trap  should  be  wired  to  a  flat 
stone  or  a  green  pole  placed  in  the 
water  at  the  side  of  the  trap,  and 
should  be  covered  very  lightly  with 
water-soaked  leaves  or  fine  mud.  When 
setting  traps,  stand  in  the  water,  touch¬ 
ing  nothing  near  the  trap  that  is  out 
of  the  water  with  the  bare  hands,  and 
wade  some  distance  from  the  ti’ap 
after  setting  it  before  returning  to  the 
shore.  In  lakes  or  large  rivers  where 
a  boat  may  be  used,  traps  can  be  set 
from  the  boat  so  as  to  avoid  all  dis¬ 
turbance  near  the  trap. 

Holes  under  drifts,  or  hollow  logs 
or  stumps  in  or  near  the  water  are 
good  locations  for  traps  with  or  with¬ 
out  bait. 

Fasten  the  trap  to  a  rock  or  green 
pole  which  is  laid  to  one  side  of  trap, 
or  pushed  back  into  the  drift,  and  cover 


it  with  fine  leaves  or  trash  from  the 
drift.  Gloves  should  be  worn  when  trap 
is  set  and  covered  with  dry  material, 
and  a  crawfish  or  fresh  fish  of  some 
kind  should  be  placed  inside  the  hole 
beyond  this  trap. 

Blind  sets  for  raccoons  are  made  by 
finding  where  they  enter  or  leave  the 
water  when  passing  around  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  water  or  on  the  bank  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  setting  a  trap  in 
the  shallow  water.  If  a  small  shallow 
spring  can  be  found,  it  is  an  ideal  lo¬ 
cation  for  a  trap. 

Cubby  sets  are  also  good  bait  sets 
for  mink  and  ’coon,  and  I  make  such 
sets  in  shallow  water  near  a  gravel 
or  sand  bar.  I  build  a  cubby  or  bait- 
house  about  18  to  24  inches  long;  a 
foot  wide;  and  a  foot  high;  making  it 
of  logs  or  large  stone.  I  cover  over  the 
top,  and  leave  the  end  next  to  the 
bank  open.  Drift  or  brush  is  thrown 
over  the  top  to  camouflage  it  and  make 
it  look  natural.  Trap  is  set  in  front  of 
the  open  end  of  the  cubby,  and  trap 
and  drag  are  covered  with  wet  leaves. 

After  set  is  completed,  I  put  some 
sardines  or  a  fresh  fish  on  a  rock  in 
the  back  of  by  baithouse  so  the  bait 
will  be  up  out  of  the  water.  I  stand  in 
the  water  while  setting  trap,  and  after 
the  set  is  finished,  I  take  my  hand  and 
splash  water  all  over  the  cubby  to 
wash  away  the  human  scent.  If  these 
cubbies  can  be  built  at  likely  loca¬ 
tions  a  few  days  before  time  to  set  the 
traps,  the  fur-bearers  will  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  them  before  the  trapping 
season  opens,  and  will  not  be  suspicious 
of  them  when  traps  are  finally  placed 
thei’e. 

Where  Banks  Overhang 

Often  along  streams,  places  may  be 
found  where  the  banks  overhang  the 
water,  leaving  a  trailway  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water  underneath,  and  mink  al- 
way  travel  through  such  places  in 
search  of  food,  so  traps  should  be 
placed  at  such  locations,  with  or  with¬ 
out  bait.  Also,  old  abandoned  muskrat 
dens  may  be  found  along  streams  or 
lakes,  with  the  entrances  in  or  near 
the  water,  and  traps  should  be  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  such  dens.  Fish,  a 
piece  of  muskrat,  fresh  rabbit,  or  a 
bird  should  be  thrown  hack  in  the  hole 
beyond  the  trap. 

Sometimes  a  hollow  log  may  be 
found  in  or  near  the  water,  and  such 
can  be  rolled  into  shallow  water  if  not 
there  already.  A  fresh  fish  or  crawfish 
may  be  placed  back  inside  the  hollow 
log,  and  a  trap  set  in  the  shallow  wa¬ 
ter  in  front  of  the  entrance.  Trap 
chain  can  usually  be  stapled  to  log 
underneath  the  water,  and  if  the  log 
is  hollow  at  both  ends,  a  trap  must  be 
used  at  either  end,  or  one  end  may  be 
stopped  up  and  trap  set  at  the  other 
end. 

The  muskrat  is  usually  found  in  about 
the  same  place  as  the  mink  and  the 
’coon,  and  these  animals  are  often  tak¬ 
en  in  traps  set  for  the  other  fur-bearers. 
While  the  mink  lives  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  hollow  trees,  or  caves,  and  the 
’coon  lives  in  bluffs  or  hollow  trees, 
often  some  distance  from  the  water, 
the  muskrat  spends  the  greater  portion 
of  its  life  in  or  near  the  water,  and  is 
seldom  found  very  far  inland. 

There  are  two  classes  of  muskrats 
known  as  “stream  rats”  and  “marsh 
rats”  from  the  locations  of  their  homes, 
but  they  all  belong  to  one  family,  so 
scientists  tell  us.  “Stream  rats”  are 
found  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  of 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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ACTIVE  INBRkUIWi 
HffRT  IM3RE0iP*TT 


Uses  include:  Building  soil  iiumus  by 
plowing  down  with  cover  crops  or  crop 
residues  . . .  fertilization  . . .  weed  control. 

Free  Booklet:  “AERO^Cyanamid,  what 
it  is  and  how  to  use  it.”  Write  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  or  see 
your  dealer. 


ONLY 
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16"  SIZE  COMPLETE 
F.  0  B  ASHLAND 


It  has  everything  you  want 
in  a  chain  saw — easier  han¬ 
dling,  faster  cutting  and  most 
important,  it  is  a  proved 
standard  gear  driven  saw 

224  Main  St., 
Ashland,  Mass. 


LOMBARD 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
aoartabi  lity  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  si io  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


Not  With  Dreams  By 
E.  R.  Eastman 

THE  Americans  and  the  British  were 
fighting  side  by  side  against  the 
French  when  “Not  With  Dreams” 
opens,  and  this  story,  crammed  with 
adventure  and  romance,  spans  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

For  its  historical  sweep  and  wealth 
of  character  and  incident,  the  story  re¬ 
mains  an  intimate  and  personal  picture 
of  people  like  Ebenezer  Webster  and 
his  friend  Sergeant  Jeremiah  Eastman, 
who  played  their  parts  and  had  their 
share  in  their  country’s  successes  and 
failures. 

By  the  time  he  was  19  Eben  Webster 
had  already  proved  himself  in  the  rig¬ 
orous  training  ground  of  the  world- 
famous  Rogers  Rangers,  and  was  a 
man  to  be  reckoned  with.  His  future 
career  carried  out  the  promise  of  his 
youth.  He  became  a  pioneer  leader  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Colony,  and  later 
captained  a  group  of  volunteers  from 
his  colony  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
between  Britain  and  the  then  not-so- 
united  states.  During  that  long  and 
fateful  period  Eben  gained  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  confidence  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  other  famous  men,  including  the 
dashing  young  Frenchman,  Lafayette. 

Essentially,  however,  “Not  With 
Dreams”  is  a  story  of  pioneer  home  and 
community  life.  You  will  not  soon  for¬ 
get  Eben  and  his  sweetheart  Hetty,  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  Hannah  East¬ 
man,  Red  Holt  and  his  Indian  girl,  and 
the  other  interesting  and  historical 
characters  portrayed  with  so  much  re¬ 
ality. 

Like  his  other  novels,  the  author 
again  has  been  able  to  make  his  char¬ 
acters  live  and  breathe  again  so  realis¬ 
tically  that  they  soon  seem  like  your 
very  close  personal  friends  from  whom 
it  will  be  hard  to  part.  For  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  old  and  young,  for 
Christmas,  for  any  other  time  when  you 
want  good  reading,  “Not  With  Dreams” 
is  recommended. 

Order  direct  from  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Post  Office  Box  367N, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  $3.50.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  right  away,  postpaid. 

—  A. A.  — 

TRAPPING  MINK, 
MUSKRAT,  AAR  RACCOON 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

our  country,  and  usually  make  their 
homes  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  such 
creeks  and  rivers. 

“Mar^h  rats”  make  houses  of  grass, 
rushes  and  mud  in  marshes  or  lakes. 
The  entrance  to  their  house  is  under 
water,  but  like  the  dens  of  stream  rats, 
has  a  dry  chamber  up  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  where  the  animal  sleeps.  Some 
states  have  laws  that  forbid  trapping 
muskrat  houses,  so  it  is  best  to  consult 
your  local  game  laws  before  setting 
traps  at  muskrat  houses. 

Muskrats  do  lots  of  traveling  along 
streams,  going  to  and  from  their  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  which  are  often  located 
on  the  bank,  and  their  routes  of  travel 
may  be  ascertained  by  locating  their 
tracks  and  the  marks  of  their  dragging 
tails  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Often  you  can  locate  places 
along  the  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
where  the  ’rat  has  been  digging  for 
roots  or  other  vegetation. 

Along  steep,  sloping  banks,  ’rats 
sometimes  have  places  where  they  slide 
down  the  bank  when  returning  to  the 
water  from  their  feeding  places  on  the 
shore,  and  traps  should  be  set  in  the 
shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  these 
“slides.”  Traps  should  be  covered  light¬ 
ly  with  mud,  and  should  be  fastened 
to  a  stone  placed  out  in  deeper  water. 
When  the  ’rat  is  caught,  it  dives  for  the 
deeper  water,  and  if  the  water  is  deep 
enough,  the  weight  of  the  trap  will  soon 
cause  it  to  drown. 


BEFORE  YOU 
AGAIN  BUY 
REGULAR  SALT 

.  .  .  read  these  vital  facts  about 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 

Costs  mere  pennies  for  each  animal— and  look  what  you  get! 

Many  animal  ills  —  causing  loss  of  production  and  puny 
growth  are  traceable  to  feed  (often  fine-looking  feed)  that's 
lacking  in  trace  minerals. 


Why  take  chances  — when  it's  so  easy,  so  economical,  to  be 
sure  with  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 


SIX  WAYS  BETTER  THAN  ORDINARY  SALT 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  vital  salt  to  aid  digestion 
of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Helps  animals  get  the  most  good 
out  of  feed.  Makes  feed  go  farther.  But  that’s  just  the  beginning: 

1  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  also  provides  COBALT— essential  for 
vitamin  B-12  which  prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum 
body  gains  and  helps  maintain  normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood. 

2  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  MANGANESE  — necessary  for 
successful  growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  development. 

3  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IODINE,  which  prevents 
simple  goiter. 

4  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IRON,  essential  as  a  part  of 
hemoglobin,  to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 

5  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  COPPER  — necessary  with 
iron  for  hemoglobin. 

6  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  ZINC —growth-producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 

ADD  THIS  ALL  UP  and  it  spells  out  in  terms  of  lower 
feed  costs;  better  production;  faster  weight  gains 
and  finishing;  strong,  sturdy  young.  And  yet  feed¬ 
ing  sterling  Trace-Mineral  blusalt  regularly  costs 
mere  pennies  per  animal.  So  don’t  order  “salt”  — 
order  “sterling  Trace-Mineral  blusalt.”  Keep  it 
before  your  animals  at  all  times  .  .  .  and  mix  with 
your  homegrown  feed. 

International  Salt  Company ,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 
.  .  .  Keep  It  Before  Animals  Always 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  100-lb.  bags— 50-lb.  blocks— 4-lb.  liks. 


STERLING 


TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

—  IOO— 


HURRY 

Send  Your 
DOLLAR 

FOURTEEN  UNUSUAL 

Christmas  Cards 

Postpaid  to  you  for  only  SI. 00 
Money  back  guarantee 

H  I T  Products 


LOCUST  VALLEY.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP  AIL  FURBEARERsfc 

Modem  Methods,  guaranteed  no  land,  siurm.,  and  witer  R.g  06  page  com 
htnation  Trappers  Magaame  and  catalog.  Describes  full  (me  of  trappers 
supplies,  tells  bos*  to  itap.  skm.  and  handle  furv  Ones  fur  market,  famine 
sets.  *i octet,  and  other  information  that  still  enable  you  to  catib  more  furs. 
Wtuten  exclusively  for  tiappers  Send  10  cems  for  your  copy  of  ihu  big 
colored  fail  issue. 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKEfi  A  SONS 
Bear  Volley  Trodmg  Pott.  to«  350  Ft  Loudon.  P«nn* 


Famous  smooth¬ 
spreading  Teat 
and  Udder  anti¬ 
septic  medica¬ 
tion.  For  injuries,  chapping 
and  massage  of  caked  bag.  At  all  dealers’. 

Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 
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You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


MORTON  MINEBALIZED  SALT 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  good 
health  ...  a  good  calf  crop  .  . . 
and  peak  milk  production,  your 
dairy  cattle  need  plenty  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
Morton’s  T-M  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  .  .  helps  con¬ 
vert  more  of  the  nutrients  cows 
eat  into  rich,  wholesome  milk. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Iodine 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Iron 
Copper 
Zinc 


MtiRTON 

'mil  ' 


SAIT 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


ettet 


The  successf  ul  dairyman  knows  that  it  takes  three  things 
to  build  a  profitable  herd :  good  management,  good  feeding 
and  good  breeding. 

Good  breeding— the  NY  ABC  way — helps  dairymen  buy  the 
better  things  in  life.  Like  a  dishwasher  for  the  wife. 

NYABC  gets  dairymen  high  producing  cows  and  high 
producing  herds  .  .  .  high  producers  which  have  brought 
dairy  farmers  the  extra  profit  they  need  for  better  living. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State  or  Western  Vermont,  you. 
too,  can  get  the  many  advantages  that  NYABC  service  can 
bring  to  your  herd.  Ask  your  local  NYABC  technician  for 
information,  or  write: 


BOX  528-A 


ITHACA>  N.  Y. 


Sound,  Conservative 

Farm  Credit  is  Important 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


nT  LOOKS  as  if  farmers  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  sound 
credit  is  more  valuable  than  im¬ 
mediate  profit.  This  was  brought 
to  mind  when  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
advisory  committees  of  the  Rochester 
Production  Credit  Association.  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  two-county  association  ten¬ 
tatively  suggested  they  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  first  dividend  to  stockholders 
and  that  it  might  be  two  per  cent. 

There  were  49  persons  present,  most¬ 
ly  committeemen  and  borrowers,  and 
sentiment  on  dividends  was  more  con¬ 
servative  than  that  of  directors.  Man 
after  man  got  up  and  said  that  one  per 
cent  might  be  enough  the  first  year; 
that  perhaps  it  was  more  important  to 
reduce  interest  rates  and  service  fees. 
Jake  Ameele  of  Williamson,  president, 
pointed  out  that  the  directors,  too,  were 
conservative.  Last  year  they  did  not 
raise  their  interest  rate  a  quarter  per 
cent  in  line  with  Springfield  recommen¬ 
dations.  Now  with  money  rates  cheaper 
interest  can  be  reduced,  Ameele  said. 

In  their  reports  they  said  $10,000  will 
be  added  to  reserves  this  year,  putting 
total  reserves  ahead  of  the  goal.  The 
association  is  on  a  taxpaying  basis. 
“We  have  got  to  earn  $3  to  keep  $2,” 
Jake  said.  But  still  the  committeemen 
seemed  more  interested  in  making  the 
association  stronger  and  adjusting  in¬ 
terest  rates  down,  than  in  going  very 
strong  on  dividends. 

Apple  Market  Looking  I  p 

Apple  growers  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  market  was  dull,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  hurricanes  Edna 
and  Hazel  put  a  lot  of  fruit  on  the 
ground  from  Virginia  to  Maine.  Drops 
that  could  be  salvaged  took  up  a  lot  of 
market  demand.  On  top  of  that,  storage 
space  has  been  tight.  During  the  un¬ 
seasonably  warm  weather  of  October, 
with  its  frequent  showers,  a  lot  of  soft 
McIntosh  had  to  be  moved  quickly. 
Now  New  England  buyers  have  been 
coming  into  Western  New  York  for 
apples  to  supply  a  quality-conscious 
market.  One  estimate  is  that  New  York 
may  be  called  upon  to  supply  great 


quantities  of  hard,  highly-colored  apples 
to  New  England  markets. 

Rough  Fitted  Fields? 

This  year  at  Gannett  Farms  we 
(somewhat  hesitatingly)  planted  two 
fields  of  corn  with  minimum  fitting.  The 
ground  was  plowed,  flattened  down 
with  a  cultipacker,  and  then  dragged 
once  before  planting.  The  corn  was 
equally  as  good  or  better  than  on  fields 
across  the  lane  where  we  did  maxi¬ 
mum  fitting  and  smoothing. 

Joe  Robson  did  some  of  the  same  and 
now  reports  that  at  Hall  next  year 
more  than  600  acres  of  corn  will  get 
the  rough  fitting.  The  main  idea  is  to 
save  time  and  labor.  As  byproducts  we 
found  there  was  less  weeds,  apparently 
because  weed  seed  was  not  pressed  so 
firmly  into  the  ground,  and  that  the 
looser  soil  more  quickly  absorbed  rain¬ 
fall. 

Ideal  Farm  Center 

During  the  past  month  Monroe 
County’s  hew  Farm  and  Home  Center 
was  occupied  and  dedicated  by  Dean 
Myers.  It  was  built  and  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $200,000.  About  half  of 
this  was  subscribed  by  city  interests. 
The  building  is  located  on  ample 
grounds  on  Highland  Avenue  on  the 
south  edge  of  Rochester  opposite  High¬ 
land  Park.  It  houses  the  various  county 
agents,  DHIA,  Farm  Loan  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Credit,  county  USD  A  committee, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
agencies.  Several  who  have  visited  it 
describe  it  as  “ideal,”  and  it  Certainly 
is  worth  inspection  by  anyone 
interested. 

—  A. a.  — 

HORRY 

I  have  a  hobby  raising  pussy  willows 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  subscribers 
who  are  raising  them  too.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  they  sell  pussy  willows 
or  whips  in  winter  or  spring.- — Rudolph 
J.  Perscliler,  Route  1,  SJatington ,  Pa. 

—  A.  A.  — 

“Tax  reductions  which  roll  up  bigger 
deficits  are  phony  tax  cuts,  because 
ultimately  the  taxpayer,  by  one  means 
or  another,  will  get  nicked  for  the 
money  to  pay  off  the  debts  run  up  by 
deficit  spending — and  he’ll  pay  with  in¬ 
terest.” — N.  Y.  World-Telegram.  &  Sun 


THE  milking  parlor  is 
a  fine  idea,  but  some¬ 
times  you  have  to  stage 
a  wild  rodeo  before  you 
teach  an  old  cow  who  is 
“sot”  in  her  ways,  or  a 
new  milker  how  to  use 
the  parlor.  Here’s  the  so¬ 
lution,  easier  than  wrest¬ 
ling  with  a  cow,  worked 
out  by  Oliver  Gridley, 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  He 
built  a  four-cow,  chute- 
type  milking  parlor  for 
his  30-milker  herd.  One 
of  the  four  stalls  is 
equipped  with  this  home¬ 
made  “trainer”  built 
from  odds  and  ends.  The 
trainer  is  a  stanchion 
that  can  be  dropped 
around  the  cow’s  neck  if 
necessary.  It’s  made  of 
two  pieces  of  old  1-inch 
water  pipe  that  are 
seven  inches  apart  when 
in  the  “on”  position. 

They’re  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  by  overhead  pulleys. 

And  they’re  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  pairs  of  old  telephone  pole  braces  which  are  free  to  raise  and  lower 
with  the  pipe  they  hold.  They  have  bolts  for  bearings.  —Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 


COW  SCHOOL 
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Active  Cayuga  County  Farmer  is 
November  Boy  of  the  Month 


By  JIM  HALL 


Q 


I  IKE  hundreds  of  farm  boys, 
George  Mills  was  out  “helping” 
Dad  about  as  soon  as  he  could 
walk.  In  a  few  years  he  was  the 
family  gardener  .  .  .  then  came  his  first 
calf,  a  gift  from  Dad.  By  the  time  he 
was  ready  for  high  school  he  owned 
two  cows,  a  purebred  heifer  and  a  small 
flock  of  laying  hens. 

The  pattern  continued  into  high 
school.  He  tested  milk  and  kept  accu¬ 
rate  records  of  his  projects  as  well  as 
keeping  busy  in  the  school  plays,  band 
and  choir,  his  church  and' his  class  ac¬ 
tivities.  Even  as  a  freshman  he  was 
sharing  in  the  work  of  committees  in 
the  Port  Byron  Central  School  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Club  and  was 
elected  president  as  a  Junior. 

However  things  changed  that  Junior 
year.  It  was  in  1951  when  George  was 
17  that  poor  health  made  it  impossible 
for  his  Dad,  Harlow  Mills,  to  run  the 
farm  alone.  George  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  education  to  his  fu- 
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George  Mills 

November  Boy  of  the  Month 

ture  so  he  kept  right  on  in  school  but 
“took  over”  the  work  of  the  farm  be¬ 
fore  and  after  school  on  a  one-third 
partnership  basis. 

The  very  next  year  George  received 
the  Empire  State  Farmer  Degree  and 
was  elected  New  York  State  Reporter. 
The  post  involved  gathering  news,  edit¬ 
ing  and  supervising  the  printing .  and 
mailing  of  the  state  F.F.A.  newspaper 
to  21,000  members  in  300  chapters.  As 
a  state  officer  he  travelled  more  than 
5,000  miles  including  trips  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Kansas,  to  Camp 
Miniwanca  in  Michigan,  to  the  state 
F.F.A.  Camp  Oswegatchie  for  a  leader¬ 
ship  training  school,  and  to  many  chap¬ 
ters.  George  valued  this  experience 
enough  to  hire  a  man  to  take  his  place 
on  the  farm  for  48  days. 

Three  months  after  George  graduated 
from  high  school  and  had  entered  a 
50-50  partnership  with  his  father,  his 
mother  was  hospitalized  with  a  serious 
illness  and  his  Dad  suffered  a  stroke 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
any  work  at  all.  George  took  over  the 
full  responsibility  of  operating  thq 
farm  and  still  kept  up  his  duties  as 
state  F.F.A.  Reporter. 

In  February,  1953,  George’s  father 
died  and,  with  his  mother  still  in  the 
hospital,  he  was  really  on  his  own  even 
to  doing  a  little  cooking. 

With  his  mother  in  the  hospital  (she 
died  just  last  month  after  being  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  for  two  years)  and  no  Dad 
to  guide  him,  this  19-year-old  was 
really  faced  with  responsibilities. 

It  was  the  way  he  shouldered  them 
that  decided  our  judges  to  recognize 


George  Mills  as  the  November  Youth  of 
the  Month.  In  the  18  months  since  his 
Dad  passed  away,  George  has  raised  his 
milking  herd  from  12  to  21  cows  and 
now  has  11  heifers  growing  up.  To 
handle  this  job  without  benefit  of  a 
hired  man  he  has  bought  tractors,  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  a  vacuum  pump,  a  chain 
saw,  a  disk  harrow,  a  water  system 
for  the  barn  and  various  small  tools. 
He’s  also  installed  a  new  furnace  and 
water  heater  for  the  house.  George’s 
sister,  Marion,  a  little  older  than  he 
is,  lives  at  home  but  as  she  has  a  full 


time  job,  he  still  has  some  cooking  and 
other  household  tasks  to  perform. 

Last  fall  George  built  a  corn  crib 
and  this  spring  had  a  20-cow  addition 
built  on  the  barn.  An  extensive  pasture 
improvement  program  is  underway  to 
build  up  what  wasn’t  too  good  a  farm 
to  start  with.  He  feels  that  the  90-acres 
are  not  enough  to  keep  the  kind  of  high 
producing  herd  he  wants  so  will  rent 
more  land  next  spring.  Two  years  ago 
his  12  cows  averaged  around  8,000 
pounds  of  milk.  Today  the  21  cows  are 
doing  better  than  10,000  pounds. 

Despite  the  heavy  farm-demands  on 
his  energy  and  time,  George  continued 
active  in  other  things.  As  a  Senior,  he 
organized  the  student  council  in  his 
school  and  was  promptly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  to  get  it  going.  He  also  found  time 
for  school  plays  and  time-consuming 
rehearsals  and  when  only  18  preached 
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the  sermon  for  Layman’s  Sunday  at 
church. 

Right  now  he  is  trying  to  organize  a 
Young  and  Adult  Farmers  group  in  the 
community  which  will  hold  monthly 
meetings  to  help  farmers  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  wit*  newer  methods  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  talk  with  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  agricultural  fields. 

George  Mills,  now  just  20-years-old, 
has  his  sights  set  on  the  American 
Farmer  Award,  the  highest  degree  in 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

George,  we  editors  of  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST  hope  you  make  it.  We  are 
proud,  too,  to  name  you  the  North¬ 
east’s  November  Boy  of  the  Month  and 
to  send  you  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  certificate  of  recognition 
and  check  for  fifty  dollars.  We’re  sure 
our  readers  join  us  in  wishing  you  good 
luck! 
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Pipeline  Washer 


"The  right  routine 
locked  up  in  a  box 
that  has  no  hey” 


ELECTRO  BRAIN  is  a  fully  automatic  timing  de¬ 
vice  designed  specifically  to  handle  the  cycles  of 
C.  I.  P.  (Cleaned  In  Place)  washing  of  milk  lines 
and  milking  equipment. 

Electrobrain  is  never  hurried  —  never  forgets 
—  is  never  careless.  The  right  and  accepted  rou¬ 
tine  is  the  only  one  that  it  knows. 
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ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 
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BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York,  Dept.  AA 
842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  further  details  on  ELECTROBRAIN. 
I  have - cows. 
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BROAD  HIGHWAY 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XIX 


AYBE  you  would  also  like  a 
typical  story  of  a  farm  boy 

_  who  worked  for  “Fifty  Cents 

A  Day:” 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
boy  who  lived  on  a  dairy  farm.  Like 
most  little  boys  he  longed  for  the 
things  that  make  boys  happy,  like  carts 
and  skates,  and  guns,  especially  guns. 
But  he  could  not  have  these  things  be¬ 
cause  his  pa  was  a  dairyman,  and  way 
back  in  those  days  little  boys  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  dairymen 
for  fathers  were  lucky  to  get  enough 
to  eat  and  to  wear,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  luxuries  as  guns.  However,  this 
did  not  matter  mucffi  because  this  little 
boy  had  to  milk  the  cows,  feed  the 
calves  and  hoe  the  potatoes,  so  that 
there  wasn’t  much  time  left  to  spend 
with  a  gun  anyway. 


“Although  he  could  not  have  a  gun, 
his  pa,  who  felt  sorry  for  him,  gave 
him  a  nice  calf  to  raise.  The  boy  was 
very  careful  to  feed  and  spend  lots  of 
time  with  the  calf,  and  she  soon  got 
to  be  a  fine  big  cow,  and  then  one  sad 
day  the  father  sold  the  cow  and  used 
the  money,  and  the  son  learned  what 
many  other  farm  boys  had  already 
learned,  that  too  often  the  boy’s  calf 
was  dad’s  cow.  It  is  perhaps  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  the  little  boy’s  inter¬ 
est  in  stock  raising  then  and  there  died 
a  sudden  death. 


“After  a  while  the  boy  hired  out  to 
his  pa  for  $10  a  month.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  men  who  receive  wages 
must  pay  for  their  board,  so  he  agreed 
to  pay  pa  $9  of  the  $10  a  month  for 
board.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
the  boy  received  a  bright  silver  dollar. 
No  millionaire  was  ever  richer  than 
that  boy.  But  before  the  dollar  had  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  his  pock¬ 
et  his  ma  told  him  that  she  was  afraid 
that  he  might  lose  it  or  spend  it  fool¬ 
ishly  and  that  he  had  better  let  her 
take  it  to  buy  clothes.  Again  it  is 
probably  not  necessary  to  add  that  the 
boy’s  personal  interest  in  farm  work 
took  a  great  slump. 

“After  a  while  the  little  boy  had  be¬ 
come  a  big  boy,  feeling  like  thousands 
of  other  boys  that  the  way  to  wealth 
and  self-advancement  was  not  to  be 
found  on  the  old  farm.  So  he  went 
away  to  work  for  the  neighbors.  He 
got  a  job  with  a  truck  grower  weeding 
onions  for  fifty  cents  a  day.  He  was 
given  a  little  weeding  knife,  got  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  astraddle  a  row 
of  onions  with  six  or  eight  other  boys 
and  men,  and  there  he  stayed  until  six 
o’clock  at  night,  with  but  a  short  noon¬ 
ing.  All  day  long  he  and  the  other 
boys  pulled  as  many  weeds  as-  any  of 
the  men,  but  unfortunately  he  broke 
the  weeding  knife.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  the  farmer  paid  each  of  the  men 
$1  for  his  work,  and  gave  each  of  the 
boys  50  cents,  except  the  subject  of  this 
story  who  was  given  only  15  cents, 
with  the  explanation  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  deduct  35  cents  from  his  day’s 
wages  to  pay  for  the  broken  knife. 

“Back  in  the  days  when  labor  could 
be  hired  for  a  dollar  a  day  instead  of 
a  dollar  an  hour,  and  boys  could  be  had 
who  would  work  for  from  nothing  to 
fifty  cents  a  day,  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  farmers  to  hoe  their  potatoes 
by  hand,  and  it  usually  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  boys  to  do  most  of  the  hoeing. 
Because  this  particular  boy  was  expert 
and  faithful  with  the  hoe,  his  services 
were  in  demand  by  all  the  neighbors — - 
at  fifty  cents  a  day.  Many  a  time  did 
he  stand  leaning  on  his  hoe  with  aching 


back  and  look  with  longing  eyes  upon 
his  father,  older  brother,  or  neighbor 
cultivating  with  a  horse  a  few  rods 
ahead,  and  wonder  why  it  always  fell 
to  his  lot  to  have  to  do  the  dull,  hard, 
uninteresting  work  and  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  responsibility  of  driving  the 
horse  or  running  the  machine. 

“But  finally  there  came  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  when  the  boy  went 
to  hoe  potatoes  for  a  new  neighbor,  a 
man  who  should  have  a  monument,  be¬ 
cause  he  understood  the  heart  of  a  boy 
and  knew  at  least  one  reason  why  the 
young  folks  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  away 
to  the  city.  After  the  boy  had  hoed  all 
day,  keeping  up  with  the  men  both  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work, 
this  man  paid  the  men  their  usual  $1  a 
day,  and  then  turning  to  the  boy  he 
said:  ‘Sonny,  a  boy  who  does  a  man’s 
work,  should  be  treated  as  a  man  and 
have  a  man’s  pay’,  and  gave  him  a 
dollar  also.” 

* *  *  •  * 

In  the  light  of  all  the  new  gadgets 
that  have  been  invented  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  maybe  the  following  piece 
of  philosophy  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  poetry,  I  wrote  in  1922,  will 
interest  you.  It  is  entitled,  “When  We 
Understand:” 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,- 
She  speaks  a  various  language ; 

For  his  gayer  hours  she  has  a  voice  of 
gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy ,  that  steals 
away 

Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware. 

“Every  farmer  knows  what  the  poet 
Bryant  meant  by  the  ‘various  lan¬ 
guages’  of  nature  and  the  effect  upon 
him  of  the  ever  changing  moods  of 
nature’s  ‘visible  forms.’  There  is  the 
lazy,  listless  feeling  which  we  call 
spring  fever.  There  is  the  restful  quiet 
of  a  long  rainy  spell,  the  sadness  of  late 
August,  the  satisfaction  of  harvest 
time,  ‘when  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,’ 
and  there  is  the  passing  glimpse  of 
eternity  in  the  glory  of  a  summer 
sunset. 

“But  the  trouble  is  that  even  with 
all  his  close  association  with  nature  the 
farmer  sees  through  a  glass  darkly. 
The  ‘visible  forms’  are  here,  and  have 
always  been  here,  but  mostly  we  see 
them  not.  So  much  to  know,  so  little  we 
understand.  To  us  a  sunset  is  a  thing 
of  beauty,  but  our  human  eye  can  see 
only  six  colors  and  their  combinations, 
while  the  number  of  colors  that  really 
exist  is  infinite.  What  a  thing, of  won¬ 
drous  beauty  is  a  rainbow,  could  we 
really  see  it  all.  It  is  not  the  rainbow 
that  is  wanting  but  ourselves. 

“So  with  music.  The  ear  hears  only 
the  few  tones  and  their  combinations 
in  a  limited  range  covered  by  the  notes 
of  a  piano.  To  appreciate  what  music 
will  mean  with  all  its  infinite  tones 
and  overtones  as  we  will  some  time 
hear  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
imagination. 

“With  the  coming  of  the  railroad, 
telegraph,  telephone  and  automobile, 
time  and  distance  have  been  shortened, 
the  world  grows  daily  smaller,  and  we 
can  imagine  the  time  when  men  will 
communicate  through  the  universe  to 
the  distant  stars.  While  we  cannot  yet 
see  our  distant  friends  face  to  face,  we 
can  hear  their  voices  across  the  wires 
that  bind  us  ever  closer.  Now  comes 
the  radio  which  picks  from  the  limit¬ 
less  space  of  the  universe  that  which 
brings  our  mortal  senses  a  little  nearer 


to  the  understanding  of  immortality. 

“How  much  more  we  know  and  com¬ 
prehend  today  than  did  our  fathers 
in  their  day!  Yet  how  little  we  know 
and  comprehend  as  compared  to  what 
will  be  the  understanding  of  our  child¬ 
ren’s  children.  God  and  the  great  laws 
and  truths  of  nature  have  not  changed 
since  yesterday.  They  will  be  the  same 
tomorrow,  but  we,  day  by  day,  are 
learning  a  little  more  of  how  to  har¬ 
ness  those  laws  and  how  to  see  nature’s 
‘visible  forms’  and  having  learned 
we  have  approached  a  little  nearer  to 
the  time  when  the  limits  of  finite  sens¬ 
es  shall  cease,  when  the  clouds  of  ig¬ 
norance,  the  mother  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  shall  be  no  more,  and  when  our 
spirits  shall  be  in  tune  with  the  in¬ 
finite,  truly  to  appreciate  our  fellows, 
our  environment,  and  our  God.” 

*  *  * 

From  your  own  experience  you  all 
know  how  absorbed  one  can  get  with 
some  current  problem  of  life  or  busi¬ 
ness.  During  the  second  milk  strike  we 
were  fighting  for  a  milk  price  of  $4.01 
per  hundred  pounds.  That  price  became 
a  slogan  or  battle  cry  for  all  of  us.  It 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

ANY  people  do  not  like  to 
read  a  serial  story  because 
they  have  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
next  chapter.  'The  nice  thing 
about  Mr.  Eastman’s  series  of 
stories  “Walking  the  Broad  High¬ 
way”  is  that  while  they  all  fit 
together  into  a  whole,  each  chap¬ 
ter  is  complete  in  itself. 

Last  time  he  repeated  an  edi¬ 
torial  he  wrote  many  years  ago 
entitled  “When  The  Threshers  , 
Came.”  Equally  interesting  and 
dramatic  is  the  following  piece 
entitled  “Fifty  Cents  a  Day.” 


was  very  much  on  our  minds  almost 
night  and  day.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  from 
Holland  Patent,  as  gallant  and  fine  a 
gentleman  as  I  ever  knew,  like  the  rest 
of  us  was  obsessed  with  the  need  of 
and  the  determination  to  win  that  price 
of  $4.01.  After  a  particularly  long  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  his  ho¬ 
tel,  the  old  Murray  Hill,  which  has 
been  out  of  existence  for  years,  and 
tried  to  insert  his  key  into  the  lock 
of  room  401.  After  fumbling  around 
for  a  while,  wondering  why  the  key 
didn’t  work,  the  door  was  suddenly 
snatched  open  by  an  irate  lady  in  a 
bathrobe,  who  snarled  at  him:  “What 
do  you  want?” 

You  would  have  to  know  how  digni¬ 
fied  Mr.  Thompson  was  to  realize  the 
depth  of  his  embarrassment.  After  ab¬ 
ject  apologies  he  slunk  away.  But  the 
joke  was  too  good  to  keep,  so  he  told 
us  about  it  at  the  office  the  next  day. 

*  *  * 

Along  about  1920,  when  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  having  plenty  of 
trouble  with  the  dealers  in  trying  to 
market  milk,  I  suggested  to  President 
R.  D.  Cooper  that  the  milk  marketing 
problem  was  not  alone  that  of  the 
League,  that  the  responsibility  should 
be  shared  by  every  farm  organization 
in  the  milk  shed.  And  I  asked  Mr. 
Cooper  for  permission  to  invite  to  a 
conference,  in  the  name  of  the  League, 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  other  state- 
fwide  farm  organizations.  He  agreed, 
and  I  sent  out  the  invitations. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  and  effective  associations  in  the 
history  of  agriculture.  When  the  group 
met  I  was  elected  secretary,  a  position 
in  which  I  was  later  succeeded  by  Ed 
Babcock,  then  by  E.  Victor  Underwood, 
and  later  still  by  Edward  S.  Foster, 
who  has  remained  the  efficient  secretary 
of  this  organization  for  many  years. 


The  Conference  Board  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  cement  good  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  different  organizations 
and  their  leaders,  and  to  promote  team¬ 
work.  It  has  always  worked  on  the 
unanimous  plan,  that  is,  nothing  can 
be  done  except  with  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  all  the  organization  members. 
There  have  been  few  times  in  thirty 
years  that  unanimous  agreement  did 
not  prevail. 

Of  course  the  work  of  the  Conference 
Board  was  soon  broadened  to  include 
all  of  the  statewide  public  problems 
of  concern  to  farmers.  Because  the 
Board  has  been  able  to  rally  the  united 
support  of  New  York  State  agriculture, 
it  has  been  especially  effective  in  se¬ 
curing  desirable  farm  legislation  and 
preventing  that  which  was  good  for 
neither  producers  nor  consumers. 

How  well  I  remember  meeting  with 
the  Conference  Board  in  the  summer 
of  1920  when  I  was  designated  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  organizations  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  at  the  Republican  natio¬ 
nal  convention  in  Chicago.  Our  purpose 
was  to  join  with  representatives  of 
farmers  from  other  states  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  farm  planks  into  the  Re¬ 
publican  platform.  While  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  in  pi’ogress  the  farm  group 
met  several  times,  and  finally  appoint¬ 
ed  Gifford  Pinchot,  famous  conserva¬ 
tionist  and  later  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  myself  to  draft 
the  farm  planks  that  we  thought  should 
be  included  in  both  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  platforms.  Mr.  Pinchot  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  affable  and 
likeable  men  I  have  met.  While  he  had 
positive  ideas,  he  was  always  willing 
to  modify  them  with  the  other’s  point 
of  view.  We  put  together  the  things 
we  thought  the  American  farmer 
should  have  in  the  platforms  of  both 
parties.  The  draft  was  approved  by  the 
rest  of  the  farm  group  and  later  most 
of  these  planks  were  inserted  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  platform. 

To  me  it  was  interesting  to  see  these 
policies  and  principles  stated  in  the 
public  press  time  and  again  while  the 
campaign  that  fall  was  in  progress. 
Perhaps  you’d  be  interested  in  two  or 
three  of  these  farm  planks.  They  seem 
to  be  just  as  good  today  and  tomor¬ 
row  as  they  were  when  Governor 
Pinchot  and  I  drafted  them: 

“Practical  and  adequate  farm 
representation  in  the  appointment  of 
governmental  officials  and  commis¬ 
sions. 

“The  right  to  form  cooperative 
associations  for  marketing  their 
products,  and  protection  against  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“The  scientific  study  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  and  farm  production 
costs. 

“The  encouragement  of  our  ex¬ 
port  trade. 

“An  end  to  unnecessary  price  fix¬ 
ing  and  ill-considered  efforts  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  reduce  prices. 

“Extension  of  the  Federal  farm 
loan  act  so  as  to  help  farmers  to 
become  farm  owners. 

As  always  at  political  conventions, 
candidates  and  presidents  are  made, 
not  by  the  delegates,  but  by  a  few  poli¬ 
ticians  closeted  secretly  in  hotel  rooms. 
Such  was  the  case  when  Harding  was 
nominated.  He  was  a  dark  horse, 
brought  forward  at  the  last  moment. 
On  the  morning  of  his  nomination  I  ate 
breakfast  near  him  and  Mrs.  Harding 
in  the  big  hotel  dining  room. 

The  nominee  for  vice  president  to 
run  with  Harding  was  Calvin  Coolidge, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

After  America  had  actually  entered 
the  First  World  War  the  position  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  of  all 
dairymen  in  general,  was  especially  dif¬ 
ficult,  because  both  the  dealers  and  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  fought  to 
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keep  milk  prices  down.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  headed  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  of  course  he  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  help  win  the 
war  by  low  dairy  and  other  food  prices. 
Because  of  this  he  was  unpopular  both 
with  the  League  officers  and  with 
dairymen,  and  his  popularity  was  not 
helped  by  a  statement  that  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  at  the  time,  that 
the  dairymen  were  prosperous. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  our  troubles 
with  him,  League  President  R.  D.  Coop¬ 
er  and  I  went  to  Washington  to  see  if 
we  couldn’t  change  Hoover’s  attitude. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
appointment,  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  past  the  people  in  his  outer  of¬ 
fice,  who  stood  in  such  awe  of  the  man 
that  they  spoke  in  almost  a  whisper 
when  they  used  his  name.  But  when  we 
did  get  to  see  Mr.  Hoover,  he  was  cour¬ 
teous  and  took  time  to  try  to  give  us 
his  point  of  view  as  to  why  the  Food 
Administration  would  not  permit  milk 
prices  high  enough  even  to  cover-,  in 
our  opinion,  the  costs  of  production. 


SONG  FOR  HOME-LOVERS 

By  Blaine  V.  Emans 
A  gray  word  like  monotonous 
Is  very  little  use  to  us. 

For  even  the  round  of  launderings. 

And  making  beds,  and  setting  things 
On  tables,  even  using  brooms 
And  coaxing  brightness  back  to  rooms. 
And  filling  many  a  varied  minute 
/s  good  because  the  heart  is  in  it. 


Looking  back  now  to  nearly  forty 
years  of  observation  of  and  experience 
in  milk  marketing,  it  is  my  considered 
conclusion  that  the  less  government 
mixes  with  milk  or  other  prices,  the 
better  off  the  farmer  will  be. 

Some  time  after  our  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Cooper  and  I 
again  had  a  conference  with  him  at  his 
apartment  in  New  York  City  one  morn¬ 
ing,  after  which,  at  his  invitation,  we 
rode  with  him  in  his  car  to  his  down¬ 
town  office  so  that  we  could  have  more 
time  to  discuss  our  milk  marketing 
problems. 

Notwithstanding  our  adverse  experi¬ 
ence  as  dairymen  with  Mr.  Hoover,  he 
was  none  the  less  a  great  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  his  work  in  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  a  large  factor  in  help¬ 
ing  to  win  World  War  I.  I  have  always 
been  convinced  that  as  President  of 
the  United  States  later,  Mr.  Hoover 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances.  The 
causes  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties 
which  began  during  the  Hoover  admin¬ 
istration  were  in  no  way  his  fault.  And 
in  the  same  breath  it  can  be  said  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  hullabaloo  of  the  so- 
called  remedies  used  in  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration,  the  depres¬ 
sion  then  ran  longer  than  any  other  in 
American  history  and  was  the  worst. 
It  left  in  its  wake  many  so-called  reme¬ 
dies  which  have  done  far  more  harm 
than  good. 

Looking  back  objectively  o"n  the  hard 
times  of  the  thirties,  it  now  seems  clear 
that  they  would  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  out,  perhaps  sooner,  certainly 
just  as  well  or  better,  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  New  Deal  remedies, 
from  the  bad  effects  of  which  the  Re¬ 
public  has  never  recovered. 

Having  known  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
grown  an  increasing  amount  of  respect 
for  him  across  the  years,  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  in  the  succeeding  years  he 
has  come  into  his  own,  and  is  regarded 
with  the  respect  and  affection  that  he 
deserves  from  all  men,  irrespective  of 
party. 

In  the  list  of  great  men  whom  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know,  I  would  in¬ 
clude  Alfred  E.  Smith.  To  me  A1  Smith 
was  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  city 
streets.  I  saw  him  in  action  many 
times,  visited  with  him  frequently, 
nrostly  on  problems  concerning  educa¬ 
tion  and  agriculture,  and  each  contact 


increased  my  respect  for  him,  which 
has  continued  to  grow  since  his  death. 
Governor  Smith  wanted  to  become 
president  of  these  United  States,  and 
if  he  could  have  had  his  wish,  I  am  sure 
that  our  history  would  have  taken  a 
different  and  better  turn.  A1  Smith  was 
a  statesman.  Insofar  as  I  have  any 
politics  at  all  I  am  and  have  been  an 
independent  Republican.  It  used  to  an¬ 
noy  me  somewhat,  but  amused  me  more, 
to  listen  to  A1  making  a  political 
speech.  When  in  his  deep,  gutteral 
voice  he  would  mention  the  Republican 
Party,  he  would  add,  “Let’s  look  at  the 
record!”  When  he  got  through  “look¬ 
ing  at  the  record”  he  hadn’t  left  much 
of  a  platform  on  which  a  good  Repub¬ 
lican  could  stand. 

By  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
education  in  this  state,  A1  is  regarded 
rightly  as  having  done  more  to  pro¬ 


mote  educational  opportunity  than  any 
other  governor.  That  is  strange  indeed 
— or  is  it? — considering  the  fact  that 
he  came  from  a  very  poor  family  and 
had  little  personal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  How  well  I  remember  visiting 
with  him  about  lack  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  for  rural  children  then  as 
compared  to  the  children  who  lived  in 
the  cities.  I  told  him  once  of  my  own 
difficulties  in  getting  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation,  when  “Shank’s  mare”  was  my 
only  means  of  transportation,  and  when 
there  was  not  even  money  enough  to 
pay  the  tuition. 

I  have  sat  in  on  milk  conferences 
called  by  Governor  Smith,  where  the 
feelings  between  dealers  and  dairy¬ 
men’s  representatives  ran  high  and  bit¬ 
ter.  The  absolute  fairness  which  A1  de¬ 
monstrated  in  these  conferences  was  a 
large  factor  in  settling  the  disputes  and 
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in  securing  for  farmers  better  milk 
prices. 

When  A1  first  went  to  Albany  he 
was  certainly  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 
But  he  learned  fast,  because  he  had 
that  rare  quality  which  we  call  com¬ 
mon,  but  which  is  really  “uncommon” 
sense,  plus  sympathy  with  and  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature.  I  think  I 
liked  him  best  of  all  because  of  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  his  wife.  She,  too,  had 
had  little  educational  or  other  oppor¬ 
tunity,  so  there  was  a  tendency  among 
other  women  to  look  down  their  noses, 
sneer,  or  at  least  not  accept  Mrs.  Smith 
socially.  Believe  me,  it  made  no  diff¬ 
erence  to  Al.  He  always  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  plain  how  much  he  loved  and 
respected  her.  Yes,  Al  Smith  was  a 
statesman,  and  a  great  man.  Would 
that  America  had  more  leaders  like 
him!  (To  be  continued) 


His  favorite 
topic  is  rural 
telephones 


If  you  live  in  rural  Mississippi,  there  is  a  good 
chance  you  have  heard  L.  E.  Slawson  talk,  or  know 
him  personally.  He’s  a  favorite  speaker  at  farm 
meetings  and  rural  telephones  are  his  favorite  topic. 

Mr.  Slawson  is  the  Rural  Development  Super¬ 
visor  with  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  for  Mississippi.  But  to  people  there 
he  is  the  man  who  gets  telephone  jobs  done.  Rural 
telephones  have  quadrupled  in  the  nine  years  he 
has  been  there. 

Take  Lorman,  for  instance,  a  small  community 


Dishing  up”  the  barbecue  at  Lorman,  Mississippi 


12  miles  from  the  nearest  telephone  exchange.  He 
found  a  way  to  provide  a  dial  switching  unit  for 
the  85  families  who  wanted  telephones.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  opening  of  telephone  service,  Lorman 
held  a  barbecue  and  played  host  to  more  than  300 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Rural  telephone  work  all  over  the  nation  is  being 
done  by  thousands  of  experienced  men  and  women, 
like  Slawson,  who  live  and  talk  their  job.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  service  in  Bell  rural  areas  constantly 
improves  and  grows. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


(708)  16 
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Here’s  how  to 

TOP 

THE  MARKET 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
too  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the,  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 


AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET ... 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record  holder. 
Also  Random  Sample  Test  Winner. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  custom¬ 
ers.  Top  Red  pen  (1954)  Western  New  York 
Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 


FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  .  . 


MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 

meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-E.  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PROFIT¬ 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


Here’s  How  to  Profit: 


•  Buy  Quality  Chicks, 
Market  Quality  Eggs 

•  Start  Chicks  Early, 
Get  More  Eggs  When 
Prices  Are  Highest 

•  New!  Free  Catalog! 

•  Order  Now  —  Save  with  Discount 


Allen  H.  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Wheat  Penalties 
Poultrymen 


Make 
"See  Red" 


| ORTHE ASTERN  poultrymen  are 
“seeing  red,”  and  we  don’t  mean 

_ red  chickens.  They  maintain 

that  it  is  their  right,  so  long  as 
they  feed  wheat  to  their  hens,  to  make 
their  own  decision  as  to  how  many 
acres  to  grow.  They  do  not  propose  to 
have  any  government  agency  limit 
their  acreage,  at  least  not  without  a 
fight. 

Take  New  York  State  for  example. 
Last  year  around  32,000  wheat  growers 
were  told  by  the  Production  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  how  many  acres 
of  wheat  they  could  grow.  It  was  quite 
legal.  The  law  which  provides  price 
supports  on  farm  products  says  that 
when  production  exceeds  demand  by  a 
certain  figure,  farmers  who  grow  the 
price-supported  crop  must  vote  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  who  vote 
that  they  will  take  acreage  controls. 
If  they  vote  “no,”  the  supports  are 
stopped. 


(fovernnicnt  By  Default 

But  while  there  are  32,000  wheat 
growers  in  New  York  State,  less  than 
1,700  of  them  voted,  and  1,000  of  them 
voted  “no.”  Some  just  didn’t  bother  to 
vote,  while  many  were  denied  the  vote 
because  they  grew  less  than  15  acres. 
Yet,  if  they  wanted  supports,  these 
small  growers  had  to  abide  by  their 
acreage  allotment,  and  if  they  decided 
they  wanted  to  grow  more  than  15 
acres,  the  law  provides  a  stiff  cash 
penalty. 

You  wouldn’t  believe  it  unless  you  saw 
the  figures.  But  around  11,000  New  York 
farmers,  or  over  30%,  planted  more 
acres  of  wheat  than  the  P.M.A.  told 
them  they  could.  If  their  acres  were 
less  than  15,  the  only  penalty  was  that 
they  lost  the  advantage  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  which  they  didn’t  want  anyway. 
But  576,  so  we  are  told,  planted  more 
than  their  allotment,  also  more  than  15 
acres,  and  these  men  have  been  notified 
that  they  cannot  legally  sell  any  wheat 
or  even  feed  it  to  their  own  animals  on 
their  own  farms  until  they  pay  the 
penalty  of  $1.12  per  bushel.  That  looks 


to  poultrymen  like  taxation  without 
representation! 

Some  Will  Fight 

Some  growers  have  paid  the  penalty, 
some  are  waiting  to  see  what  will  hap¬ 
pen,  and  a  few  poultrymen  are  putting 
up  a  vigorous  fight  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  still  a  free  country. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Maryland,  individual  poultrymen  have 
refused  to  pay  the  penalty  and,  in 
effect,  have  asked  the  P.M.A.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  In  New 
York  State,  Stanley  Stout  of  Penn  Yan 
is  one  of  the  men  who  is  putting  up  a 
fight.  He  explains  as  follows:  “I  de¬ 
cided  that  I  would  use  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  plant  the  acreage  of  wheat 
that  I  thought  would  be  most  profitable 
to  me.  A  man  from  the  P.M.A.  office 
came  to  the  farm  and  explained  the 
regulations  and  penalties  so  I  would 
understand  them. 

“I  refused  to  allow  the  P.M.A.  man 
to  measure  my  acreage,  then  I  was  told 
that  I  would  be  assessed  a  penalty  on 
my  entire  crop  and  I  asked  how  they 
could  do  that  when  they  didn’t  know 
how  many  acres  I  was  growing. 

“Later  I  had  a  phone  call  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  form  to  fill  out,  which  I  ig¬ 
nored.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  10 
poultrymen  in  Yates  County  .who  are 
doing  the  same  as  I  am.” 

What  Will  Happen? 

Johnny  Huttar,  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council,  has 
been  active  in  this  case.  For  one  thing, 
he  asked  what  would  happen  when  a 
grower  refused  to  pay  a  penalty.  He 
was  told  that  the  name  of  the  objector 
goes  on  a  “register  of  indebtedness” 
and  in  the  future  if  that  man  puts  in  a 
claim  for  a  soil  conservation  payment 
or  asks  for  a  loan  on  a  price-supported 
crop,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  he 
owes  will  be  deducted  before  he  gets 
a  check. 

Then,  Johnny  asked,  “What  would 
happen  if  no  such  claim  was  ever 
made?”  and  the  reply  was  that  P.M.A. 
might  press  for  collection  through  the 
courts. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

the  bird  that  meets 


BE 


'  today’s  need  for 

PROFITS 

. . .  more  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


•  This  year  you  need  pr  n  profit 
making  values  in  the  inheritance  of  every 
chick  you  buy.  You  need  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  Balanced-bred  for  34  years. 
They  give  fast,  uniform  growth,  vigor 
and  vitality,  early  maturity.  They  have 
heavy,  steady  egg  production,  large  egg 


size,  resistance  to  leukosis,  and  low  laying 
house  mortality.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on- 
time  delivery  of  healthy  chicks.  Every 
chick  sold  is  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of 
Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 


Stanley  Stout  has  hired  a  lawyer  to 
press  his  case  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  law  declared  unconstitutional.  The 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council  has 
passed  a  strong  resolution  expressing 
the  belief  that  poultrymen  have  the  in¬ 
herent  right  to  grow  all  the  wheat  they 
choose,  at  least  as  long  as  they  sell 
none  of  it  in  the  market.  The  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  has 
already  backed  up  that  stand  and  the 
matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  other  farm  groups  for  action. 

Define  It  or  Change  It! 

The  fight  will  be  continued  along  two 
lines.  First,  court  action  to  get  the  law 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  second, 
an  attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to 
change  the  law  and  remove  penalties 
on  farmers  who  feed  all  the  wheat  on 
the  farm.  The  whole  problem  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  Secretary 
Benson  and  in  his  usual  frank  manner, 
he  agrees  with  the  position  of  poultry- 
men  and  while  urging  them  to  observe 
the  law  while  it  is  on  the  books,  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  law  should  be  changed. 

On  October  30,  a  small  group  of  men 
met  at  Ithaca  to  discuss  the  case  and 
to  lay  out  a  plan  of  action.  Already, 
NEPPCO  has  released  Ted  Rothbaur  of 
their  staff  to  give  all  his  time  to  this 
problem.  His  first  job  will  be  to  con¬ 
tact  poultrymen  in  all  northeastern 
states  and  urge  them  to  write  or  talk 
with  their  Congressmen,  asking  them 
for  their  support. 

Many  New  York  State  poultrymen 


HUBBARD 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N,  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 


FARMS 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MAKE  A  PROFIT  IN  1955  WITH  WEBSTER'S  REDS 

Only  one  breed  and  one  strain.  High  livability  and  good  resistance  to  leukosis.  100% 
livability  at  Western  N.  Y.  Laying  Test  for  the  past  five  years.  Two  high  three  year 
averages  in  egg  production  for  all  breeds  in  all  contests. 

New  York  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean  Write  for  prices 

Clark  Street  Road  WEBSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


have  said  that  they  will  contribute 
money  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  fighting 
Mr.  Stout’s  case.  Poultrymen  in  other 
states  are  doing  the  same  thing  for 
local  court  cases.  One  good  suggestion 
is  that  poultrymen  in  many  areas  put 
on  chicken  dinners  for  the  public  and 
donate  the  proceeds  to  the  defense 
fund.  Such  action  would  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  help  defend  the  rights 
of  poultrymen  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  poultry 
meat. 

It  Concerns  YOU! 

This  fight  is  not  one  that  affects 
poultrymen  alone.  It  affects  all  farmers 
and  also  all  consumers.  Always,  since 
the  first  government  was  established 
by  men,  government  has  ruled  by  force 
or  the  threat  of  force.  Furthermore, 
history  shows  conclusively  that  the 
amount  of  government  force  tends  to 
increase  with  time.  One  law  or  regu¬ 
lation  calls  for  another. 

Many  times  it  has  been  stated  that 
price  supports  at  a  level  above  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  inevitably  bring  controls.  The 
benefits  of  price  supports  are  far  less 
than  their  supporters  argue,  in  fact, 
the  disadvantages  will  eventually  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages,  if  any. 

But  regardless  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  the  fight  now  is  to  affirm  the 
right  of  any  poultryman  or  any  farmer 
to  plant  whatever  acreage  of  wheat  he 
decides  is  best  for  him,  without  pen¬ 
alty,  as  long  as  he  feeds  his  crop  to  his 
own  animals  on  his  own  farm. 

If  that  right  cannot  be  established, 
then  farmers  everywhere  have  lost  an 
important  part  of  their  freedom.  Then 
government  and  not  you,  will  decide 
what  and  how  much  you  can  grow.  If 
that  prospect  frightens  you,  join  the 
poultrymen  in  their  courageous  attempt 
to  establish  this  right. 


PRODUCED  $3.82  NET  INCOME 


per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  N  Y.  Random  Sample  Test. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  lien-housed 
average  of  229.1  eggs  per  bird  (32.4  ^  ..  .  ... 

eggs  per  bird  above  test  average).  war  en  Hawicy 
and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house 
mortality  (only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Ran¬ 
dom  Samples  ot  Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  cus¬ 
tomers  receive)  and  with  Hawley  chicks  and  good 
management  you  should  be  able  to  equal  these 
results. 


Write  today  for  free  literature  and  prices.  Also 
hatching  Metcalf’s  White  Americans — the  great  new 
white  broiler  chicks. 


Route 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
Warren  W.  Hawley  &  Sons, 
l-E,  Batavia,  New  York. 


r 

i 


9  mOItTHS  EGG  CHECKS  ! 


$9444.92 


1685  Kicliquulity  White  Leg¬ 
horns  plus  poor!  management 
averaged  over  $1000  a  month 
from  September  '53  thru  May 
'54  for  one  of  our  customers, 
and  on  June  1,  1458  birds  were 
still  in  production. 

Kichquality  Leghorns  or 


I  K.  I.  Reds — Pullorum-Clean —  ||  RICH  | 

I  icill  vvovr  <\n  vmii*  fartvi  liuJ 


will  pay  on  your  farm  too! 
Write  today  for  new  free  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 


I  •  WALLACE  II.  RICH  &  SON  •  \ 


|  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


PHONE 


,  I 


(Delaware  County)  540l.J 


Highly  Efficient  for 
Commercial  Egg  Production 


Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  iiigh  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  effi¬ 
cient  feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4(4  Ik 
feed  intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages. 

Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry  with  Chapmao 
White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and  prices — write  today. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 
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A  FEW  CHALLENGES  TO 
THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

and  Measures  Law  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  permit  sale  in  the  gallon 
size,  but  nothing  has  been  done  about 
changing  it.  Some  distributors  argue 
they  cannot  afford  to  put  up  milk  in 
larger  containers  because  they  would 
have  to  invest  in  some  new  equipment. 
Certainly  they  would — but  in  what  way 
does  their  problem  differ  from  the  new 
equipment  investments  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  must  make  ?  Failure  to  make  the 
change  means  failure  to  sell  as  much 
milk  as  could  be  sold. 

Another  pertinent  question  is  why 
distributors  have  been  so  slow  to 
take  hold  of  machine  vending  possi¬ 
bilities?  A  definite  limitation  on  milk 
consumption  is  lack  of  availability 
when  and  where  consumers  want  it. 
The  vending  machine  no  longer  is 
unproven. 

To  be  sure,  machine  vending  requires 
capital  outlay — just  as  it  requires  dis¬ 
tributors  who  are  willing  to  devote  the 
energy  and  initiative  to  developing  lo¬ 
cally  this  relative  newcomer  to  milk 
selling.  There  are  instances  in  the  state 
where  present  milk  distributors  have 
not  developed  machine  vending  and 
have  also  blocked  the  licensing  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  wanted  to  develop  this 
untouched  business. 

And  what,  finally,  of  the  failure 
to  provide  consumers  with  milk  of 
varying  fat  content?  Letters  come 
frequently  to  my  desk  from  consum¬ 
ers  who  complain  that  the  only  milk 
they  can  buy  is  “too  thin.”  They 
want  high-fat  milk.  Fortunately  in 
most  markets  this  is  available. 
Somewhat  more  letters  come  from 
consumers  who  want  low-fat  milk. 
They  can  get  skim,  but  that  is  not 
what  they  want.  They  are  looking 
for  a  2  or  3  per  cent  milk. 

Before  they  can  get  it  the  state  law 
defining  what  milk  is  will  have  to  be 
modified.  That  change  is  overdue.  We 
are  living  in  times  of  great  calorie-con¬ 
sciousness — and  even  if  that  were  not 
true,  no  business  can  be  very  success¬ 
ful  ignoring  what  its  customers  call  for. 

50  Years  Progress 

Now  let’s  take  a  brief  look  backward. 
A  50-year  span  is  within  the  experience 
of  many  of  you.  Yet  startling  changes 
have  come  to  the  dairy  business  in  this 
past  half  century. 

How  many  realize  that  fewer  cows 
are  milked  in  New  York  now  than  50 
years  ago  ?  There  are  fewer  cows  but 
more  than  twice  as  many  consumers. 
In  1900  there  were  five  New  York  State 
residents  per  dairy  cow  on  our  farms. 
Now  there  are  11. 

Why  are  we  not  short  of  milk? 
Syracuse  has  grown  in  50  years  from 
100,000  population  to  350,000.  The  Capi¬ 
tal  District,  from  200,000  to  more  than 
500,000.  Buffalo  is  up  from  350,000  to 
more  than  a  million,  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Ne\v  York  area,  from  3.4  millions 
to  12.9  millions.  Yet  none  of  these  new 
millions  have  gone  without  milk.  In¬ 
stead  they  enjoy  abundant  year-around 
supplies  of  superb  quality  milk.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  milk  shortage,  the  industry 
is  struggling  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  sell  successfully  its  total  production. 

Viewed  against  the  growth  of  the 
market,  this  is  a  surprising  situation. 
Several  factors  have  contributed  to  it. 
First,  of  course,  is  a  shift  in  milk  utili¬ 
zation.  Much  less  of  New  York’s  milk 
output  goes  to  butter  and  cheese  than 
in  decades  past.  Urban  growth  has 
changed  the  dairy  industry  of  the  state 
toward  supplying  the  needs  for  fluid 
milk.  But  merely  shifting  utilization 
should  not  have  met  the  challenge  of 
urban  growth. 

Milk  production  methods  have  chang¬ 
ed,  and  intensified,  and  sharply  expand¬ 
ed  the  volume  available  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Dairymen  have  raised  much  better 
cows,  and  have  managed  them  for 

( 


higher  yields.  Milk  production  per  cow 
is  now  60  per  cent  higher  than  50  years 
ago. 

Dairy  fanning  uses  more  land  and 
more  labor  than  any  other  New  York 
farm  enterprise — and  has  been  using 
both  land  and  labor  with  sharply  rising 
efficiency.  Milk  output  per  man-hour  on 
our  dairy  farms  has  doubled  and  milk 
production  per  acre  in  forage  crops  and 
pasture  has  increased  two-thirds  since 
1900. 

More  milk  per  cow,  per  acre,  per 
man-hour — these  changes  have  kept 
abundant  supplies  of  milk  available  to 
consumers,  and  have  contributed  im¬ 
mensely  to  keeping  milk  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  down  to  a  very  favorable  level 
in  comparison  with  all  foods.  Dairymen 
certainly  have  earned  our  salute  for  a 
job  well  clone. 

But  there  is  not  a  forward-looking 


dairyman  in  the  state  who  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  today’s  dairy  farming  is  good 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
years  ahead.  We  may  have  excess  milk 
at  the  moment,  but  still  more  popula¬ 
tion  will  require  greater  production. 
And  dairying  must  be  more  efficient 
than  it  is  now  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  high  costs  for  labor,  equipment, 
and  other  production  supplies.  There 
are  in  fact,  many  challenges  involved 
to  meet  the  future  successfully. 

There  is  the  challenge  of  better  cows. 

Production  per  cow  has  risen  from 
4,400  pounds  in  1900  to  nearly  7,000 
pounds  today.  This  is  not  good  enough. 
An  average  7,000-pound  producer  re¬ 
turns  little  or  no  net  profit  to  the  man 
who  keeps  her.  A  better  cow  takes  no 
more  barn  room,  no  more  labor,  only 
little  more  feed — and  adds  a  great  deal 
more  net  return  above  cost. 


There  is  the  challenge  of  cow 
health  and  longer  productive  life. 

A  one-fifth  turnover  in  the  dairy  herd 
annually  is  much  too  high  for  economi¬ 
cal  production.  We  must  do  better  in 
the  years  ahead. 

There  is  the  challenge  of  better 
pastures  and  meadows. 

Today  they  are  more  productive  than 
in  the  past — but  still  we  get  nothing 
like  the  potential  yield  that  fuller  ap¬ 
plication  of  forage  producing  know-how 
would  make  possible. 

There  is  the  challenge  of  more  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour  of  labor. 

This  means  changes  in  dairy-barn  ar¬ 
rangements,  changes  in  chore  routine, 
more  investment  in  equipment — the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  capital  for  still-more-ex¬ 
pensive  man  power.  New  York  dairy 
farmers  now  average  perhaps  60 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


HEALTHY  CHICK  HEWS 


NOVEMBER  1954 


This  is  a  photograph  of  our  Babcock  pullets  that  won  the  1953-54  New  York  State  Random  Test.  This  is  the  country’s  toughest  test 
to  win.  This  is  our  highest  honor  to  date.  These  birds  made  a  net  profit  over  feed  and  chick  cost  of  $3.47  per  day-old  pullet  started 
with  less  than  a  year’s  lay.  This  is  remarkable  in  a  year  of  low  egg  prices. 


We  Are  All  Excited.  We  Won  the  New  York  Random  Sample  Test. 


Yes,  we  finally  did  it.  We  thought 
maybe  we  would  never  win  the  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test.  It  took  us 
4  years  to  do  it.  We’ve  been  up  pretty 
close  to  banging  on  the  door  but  this 
year  we  really  made  it  and  if  the  price 
of  eggs  had  been  higher,  we  would  have 
made  a  terrific  showing.  We  won  the 
New  York  State  Random  Sample  Test, 
a  tough  one  to  win,  with  a  net  profit 
over  feed  and  chick  cost  of  $3.47  per 
bird. 

This  New  York  State  Random  Sample 
Test  is  a  very  good  one.  Professor  King 
from  Cornell  took  a  Random  Sample 
from  about  60,000  hatching  eggs  that 
were  ready  to  go  in  our  incubators. 
These  chicks  hatched  out  somewhere 
around  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  April,  1953,  and  the  test  ended  up 
the  last  of  July,  1954.  It’s  not  a  full 
year  of  production  because  they’ve  got 
to  get  the  old  birds  out,  the  houses 
cleaned,  and  put  the  new  ones  in  by  the 
time  they  start  to  lay.  We  like  a  test 
that  runs  for  about  13  to  15  months  of 
lay  because  our  birds  usually  shine  on 
the  tail  end  of  the  year  when  the  price 
of  eggs  is  usually  high  and  our  birds  can 
really  show  their  persistency.  Just  the 
same,  we  won  it  and  that’s  fine. 

I’d  like  to  emphasize  that  these  chicks 
are  exactly  the  same  as  we  sell  to  you. 
No  pedigreed  birds  or  anything  of  that 
soft.  Of  course  the  males  that  sire  these 
chicks  are  all  individually  pedigreed, 
their  mothers  came  from  pedigreed 
males,  and  all  of  them  do  that  produce 
your  chicks.  In  fact,  all  of  the  stock  we 
have  is  100%  our  strain  and  has  been 
for  all  these  years  so  that  everything 
we  have  is  related  as  a  closed  flock 
since  1941  when  we  introduced  the  last 
new  blood. 


Up  This  Year,  Down  Next  Year? 

I’m  not  going  to  brag  too  much.  We 
may  flop  next  year.  I  don’t  think  we  are 
any  better  than  our  competitors  in  the 
first  five  or  ten  places.  Only  50  day-old 
pullets  is  not  a  big  enough  sample  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  we  have  the  best 
stock. 

Here  are  the  records  our  birds  made. 
They  were  housed  at  160  days  of  age 
and  the  record  ran  until  500  days  of  age. 
This  gave  them  340  days  of  lay — a' little 
over  11  months. 

Income  Over  Feed  and  Chick  Cost 


per  Chick  Started: 

Babcock  . $3.47 

N.H.  Breeder  . .  3.35 

R.I.R.  Breeder .  3.16 

RJ.R.  Breeder  .  2.83 

Leghorn  Breeder .  2.82 

Egg  Production  per  Day-old  Pullet 
Started: 

Babcock  .  225.6 

R.I.R.  Breeder .  206.5 

N.H.  Breeder  .  . .  203.2 

Leghorn  Breeder .  197.5 

R.I.R.  Breeder  .  191.7 


A  complete  report  on  this  test  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  for  1954  Catalog 
and  Price  List, 

I  believe  you’ll  enjoy  our  catalog.  I’ve 
written  it  myself  and  tried  to  make  it 
interesting. 


- MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG - , 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Routt  3G  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog  at  once. 

9  I 

Name _  I 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ _ _ State . . .  I 


(710)  18 


- - 1 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  O.  Box  5U 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reauired 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards 
ville.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Free  Emmick,  Oxford,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN 


TEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Nov.  &  Dec.  with 
second  calves.  One  of  best  producing,  highest  classified 
herds  in  county.  Certified,  accredited.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

. 

BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE:  12  purebred  Brown  Swiss  heifer  calves, 
certified  herd,  ranging  age  14  mos.  to  1  week.  Richard 
Freeman,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  Box  5. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorns.  3  cows,  4  yearling 
heifers.  2  service  bulls.  George  H.  Neal,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4124. 


HEREFORDS 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Re-bred,  reasonably  priced,  ship  any  State.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y 

THE  Best  in  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  is  available  from 
reputable  member,  ol  our  association  For  information 
and  list  of  available  cattle  write.  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  Wing  Hall,  Room  21,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Gows  with  Polled  Calves  by 
Gatesford  Victor  Domino  21  re-bred  to  same  bull. 
Bloodtested.  One  15-mo.  Registered  Polled  Bull. 
Welcher  Hereford  Farms,  Newark,  N.  Y.  Phone  893. 

BRED  COWS,  young  bulls,  fast-gaining  calves  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Geo.  Beckwith,  100  Oak  St.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 


REG.  HEREFORD  Cattle,  4  heifers,  1  bull.  S.  Tara- 
zewich,  160  River  Road,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— bulls,  heifers,  cows  and 
calves.  Robt.  J.  Generaux,  Rob-Lyn  Farm,  Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  61-Y-21. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  Charles  Simmons,  Twin  Ridge  Farm,  Valatie, 
New  York.  Chatham  26491. 


TEN  REGISTERED  Angus  heifers  sired  by  son  of  an 
International  Champion  bull.  Five  registered  Dorset  ewe 
lambs.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Aberdeen  Angus  commercial  herd  of  thirty- 
five  head  of  breeding  cows,,  one  bull  and  fifteen  year¬ 
ling  heifers  and  thirty  spring  calves.  Phone  Brancliport 
TF6,  Howard  G.  Davis,  Brancliport,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REG.  BERKSHIRES.  Youn_  Boars  and  Gilts  for 
prompt  shipment.  Feeder  pigs  6-8  weeks  old.  Sir 
William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Yorkshire  service  boars.  Canadian  Breed¬ 
ing.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS — Registered  at  the  farm  open  &  bred  Gilts, 
weanlings.  Boars  of  service  age  temporarily  sold  out. 
Phone  Penn  Yan  547W1,  Leland  E.  Schroeder,  R.D.  3, 
Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FLOCK  of  100  young  Ewes  Shrop. — Dorset  cross,  out  of 
registered  Gibson  rams.  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.  Phone  9-4704. 

REGISTERED  Shropshire,  Suffolk  and  Oxford  yearling 
rams  and  ewes.  Excellent  breeding.  Priced  reasonably. 
Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  Bred  Ewe  Sale:  115  Head.  These  proven 
producers  from  our  commercial  flock  will  sell  bred  to 
registered  Suffolk  rams.  Turkey  Hollow  Farm,  Amenia. 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Sale:  Saturday,  Nov.  20, 
2  P.M.  at  Luther’s  Livestock  Market,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 
(On  Rt.  22,  3  miles  south  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.;  5  miles 
west  of  Kent,  Conn.) 

OXFORD  RAMS — selected  registered  rams.  Also  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
Laurence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

CORRIEDALE  Sheep — Outstanding  Wool  and  Lamb 
production.  Long  lived,  profitable  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  Rams  and  ewes  available.  Write — Fred  C.  Tilton, 
Secretary,  New  York  State  Corriedale  Assoc.,  Holcomb, 
New  York. 


FORTY  grade  white  face  sheep  for  sale.  Leland  Haner, 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00 — Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodline,, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  you’ 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood,  Loeke,  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Belinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St..  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  all  new  bloodlines,  finer  pups 
than  ever,  lower  prices.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foot6  Hills, 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  33861. 

BOXERS- -Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road 
Ithaca.  New  York  40849 


AIREDALE  Pups.  Thoroughbreds.  Mrs.  Victor  Clark, 
Ashland,  N.  II. 
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DOGS 


COLLIE  Pups — these  are  farm  work  dogs— heel  drivers 
and  woodchuck  killers.  We  have  4  females  left  at 
$25.00  each.  W.  P.  Lightfoot  R.D.  No.  1,  Corning, 
New  York. 


BORDER  Collie  pups.  Born  Sept.  20.  From  excellent 
stock.  William  Colby,  Rt.  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Border  Collie  male  pups,  ten  weeks 
old.  From  registered  and  certified  parents.  Francis  W. 
Eighmey,  Phone  168W2,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 


FOX  TERRIERS  —  Smooths.  A.K.C.  Puppies.  Stud 
service.  Taydor  Terriers.  108  Comstock  Road,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  12,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks.  Hamp 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 


ZIMMER’S  Farm-Pioven  Whitt  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 
Box  C,  GallupviRe,  N  Y. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  wili 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  #Iarco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 


DON’T  Sacrifice  yearling  hens!  Free  bulletin  tells  how 
to  keep  layers  five  years.  Sine,  AA7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


GET  TOP  PRICES  for  eggs  and  meat.  Be  ready  for 
better  prices  in  ’55.  Tie  in  with  top  strains  best  hatch¬ 
ing,  disease  resistance,  trained  service  people.  Babcock 
Leghorns;  laying  test  winning  R.I.  Reds;  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks;  famous  meat  strain  New  Ilampshires. 
Poultry  will  snap  back.  It  always  has.  Our  orders 
show  it.  Order  early.  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery,  R.D. 
5-A.  Phone  46336,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BALL  Poultry  Farm  —  hatching  year  around  Babcock 
strain  Leghorns  and  Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production, 
Dominant  White  crosses  for  the  meat  producer  A  visit 
to  our  farm  is  the  best  way  .o  see  how  good  these 
birds  are.  See  our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3  story  100' 
x  40’  brooder  house,  a  100  x  28’  laying  shelter  which 
is  ideal  foV  summer  layers,  our  modem  hatchery  where 
Ball  chicks  are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incu¬ 
bators.  Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  to 
day  for  prices  and  early  order  discounts.  Ball  Poultry 
Farm  Route  A.  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 
Phone  1176. 


TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles  Nebraskans.  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  While  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches,  N  Y  Phoni 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 


GOZZI’S  Turkey  Farm.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Thompson  Broadwhite  Eggs  and  Poults  available  in 
both  the  large  ai^d  medium  strain.  Write  for  folder 
and  new  lower  price  list.  Write  Lox  B,  Gozzi’s  Turkey 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Route  No.  1,  Guilford,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Tel.  Guilford,  Glendale  3-2771. 


PIGEONS 


AUTO  SEXING  Giant  Homers;  Muscovy  ducks.  Tobey, 
North  Billerica,  Massachusetts. 


CHINCHILLA 


TWO  PAIR  chinchillas  (not  rabbits)  fur-graded  $500.00 
1954  prizes  New  England  Grand,  Reserve  Champions, 
Two  first.  One  second.  Kenney’s  Chinchilla  Ranch, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


HERD  improvement  males,  mated  pairs,  young  stock. 
Suitable  occupation  for  women.  Garage,  basement, 
spare  room  40°  to  65°  temperature.  LK  Chinchilla 
Ranch,  24  Maple  St.,  Orange,  Mass. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York’s 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6-5s  $7.98  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  Clover  Honey;  Liquid,  creamed  or  chunk  comb. 
5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River 
Jet.,  Vermont. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  low  digging  time  prices,  mixed 
colors  20  varieties.  Blooming  size  $4.75  per  1,000, 
medium  $9.75  postpaid,  large  size  $12.75  F.O.B.  H.  E. 
Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


WILD  DRIED — Roots  only  Illustrated  price  list  free. 
Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


’  Exchange 


HAY 

- — - - i - 

TOP  QUALITY  1st  and  2nd  cut  mixed  alfalfa  hay. 
Oat,  wheat,  straw.  H.  F.  Grover,  Afton,  N.  Y.  Phone 
7-2174. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox, 
Phone— Bergen  97,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected.  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog  Reiscb 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Send  negative  an. 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00  25  for  $2.00,  envelopes 

included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c,  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service.  62H 
Schenectadv  1,  N  Y 

KANFOLD  Fotos  -  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed.  - 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SUCKLING  PIGS.  Will  pay  $5.00  up  each.  Call  or 
write:  Casale  Bros.,  Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave  , 
Utica,  N  Y.  Phones  2-1091  2-7609. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W,  H.  Martin 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


EARTHWORMS 


OBTAIN  "Miracles”  from  Your  Land!!  Bigger,  bettei 
flowers,  vegetables,  crops  Unbelievable!  Easy!  Get  true 
story.  "An  Earthworm  Turned  His  Life.”  Send  dime 
Earthmaster  System,  34F.  El  Monte,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITION  for  responsible  man  on  farm.  Married  or 
single,  quarters  available,  good  salary.  Box  514-DB, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  for  modern  dairy  farm  near 
city.  Able  to  care  for  purebred  Holstein  herd.  Excel¬ 
lent  wages,  privileges,  live  in.  References  required. 
Harry  D.  Lusk,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Superintendent  and  Outside  Manager  Wanted. 
Must  have  good  knowledge  of  good  crop  practices  for 
large  dairy  farm;  also  ability  to  repair  and  experience 
with  latest  farm  machinery  and  tools.  Required  to  help 
with  barn  chores  winter  months  and  occasional  Sun¬ 
days.  Top  salary  plus  fine  house  and  farm  privileges. 
Write  full  details  about  your  background,  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  514-QR,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MARRIED  man  wants  a  fully  equipped  farm  on  shares. 
Three  years  experience  caring  for  purebreds  and  keeping 
records.  Go  anyplace,  anytime.  Box  514-CJ,  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  auto  cts. ; 
Businesses,  35  States,  Coast-to-Coast.  3,357  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  Mailed  Free!  World's  Largest.  54  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  Houses  and  Businesses  Onondaga  and  Madi¬ 
son  County.  A.  W.  Jenkins,  Broker,  12-F-2,  New  Wood- 
stock,  New  York. 


EQUIPPED  192  acre  apple  farm,  producing  55,000  bu. 
$90,000.00,  cold  storage.  $160,000.00.  Emily  Vail, 
Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  300  acre  farm,  hard  road  2  large  barns. 
Good  house,  electricity,  bathroom.  150  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  large  wood  lot.  High  producing  farm.  Priced 
right  to  settle  an  estate.  Richard  Hall,  Box  22,  Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  Y.  Phone  7236  Belmont. 


FRUIT  Farm  for  sale  because  of  poor  health.  Wonder¬ 
ful  view  into  Cortland  &  McGraw.  3  acres  spruce,  2 
acres  pine  ready  to  harvest.  A  fine  maple  sugar  or¬ 
chard.  Will  set  300  or  more  buckets.  Local  market  for 
all  apples  &  pears.  Floyd  Atkins,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


LIGHTNING  Rods  Extinguishers,  Vanes  Steeplejacr 
service  Electra  Company.  11  No  PearJ  St.,  Alban. 
New  York 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforcen 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.68,  12x14— $13.44 

Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60tb 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company.  Binghamton 
New  York. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings.  Govern 
ment.  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants,  hydraulics, 
compressors,  pumps  weed  sprayers,  chain  saws,  binocu 
lars,  tools,  hundreds  items.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Surplus  Center,  851  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


BUY  SURPLUS  Farm  Tools,  machinery,  feed,  trucks 
from  government.  List  $1.00.  Bulletin  Box  213K,  East 
Hartford  8,  Conn. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  4  Issue . 

.  ..Closes  Nov  19 

Dec.  18  Issue . 

. Closes  Dec.  3 

Jan.  1  Issue . 

. Closes  Dec.  17 

Jan.  15  Issue 

Closes  Dec.  31 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation-wide  reputation 
for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  othei 
make.  Simple,  rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  exclusive 
heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds,  no  rivets, 
no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few  trade  ins 
of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate  before 
you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  silo  unloaders. 
Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no  salesmen 
will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION.  Complete  Combination 
Kit  for  collecting  bull  semen  and  inseminating  cows. 
Illustrated  instructions.  Includes  all  necessary  instru¬ 
ments  and  extra  parts.  Fine  quality  metal  carrying 
case.  Unconditionally  guaranteed.  $4S.75  FOB  factory. 
Send  for  tree  literature.  Breeders  Equipment  Co., 
Flourtown,  Pa. 


CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corp.  —  “Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer” — offers  you  one  of  the  Greatest  selections  of 
used  equipment  ever!  Backed  By  A  Bond — up  to  $10,000 
worth  of  "Insurance”  on  your  investment!  Buy  now! 
Caterpillar  D-8  tractor.  Canopy  top,  rebuilt  so  it’s  good 
as  new.  Bonded  buy!  Caterpillar  D4-44  Tractor  with 
LPC  Hydraulic  Angledozer,  reconditioned,  cleaned, 
painted,  reduced  to  $4,500.00.  Cat  D4-60”,  wtih  LPC 
Hydraulic  Bulldozer,  completely  reconditioned.  (Con 
cord)  $5,500.00.  International  T.D14A  Tractor  with 
Isaacson  Hydraulic  Straight  Bulldozer.  One  owner  ms 
chine,  very  good  condition.  Just  $6,500.00.  .Caterpillar 
No.  212  Tandem  Driver  Motor  Grader,  a  Bonded  liny 
Reconditioned !  John  Deere  Mode,  40-C  Crawler  with 
Hydraulic  loader  &  dozer  blade,  new  1953.  Excellent 
condition.  Semi-Trailer,  low  bed,  20-T.  capac.  Very  good. 
Reduced  to  $1,650.00.  Cat,.  D-2-50”,  with  track  as¬ 
sembly,  radiator  and  crankcase  guards,  Hyster  towing 
winch.  Excellent.  $3,250.00.  Caterpillar  D-4  N.O.  Trac¬ 
tor,  with  HT4  Shovel.  A  real  good  buy!  Galion  Heavy 
Duty  Patrol,  Tandem  Drive,  good  condition.  Cat  D7 
with  LPC  Ilyd.  Bulldozer.  Cat  D-2-50”  with  11yd. 
angledozer  and  Hyster  winch.  Reconditioned,  excellent 
buy!  Galion  Model  101  Motor  Grader  Tandem  Drive, 
as  is,  Barre,  $2,950.00.  Cat.  D6-t’0,”  LPC  Ilyd.  Angle¬ 
dozer,  good  general  condition.  Cat  D-4-60”  Tractor  with 
Angledozer;  good  used  tractor!  International  TD6.  In¬ 
ternational  UD18  Diesel  Power  Unit,  good.  Bucyrus- 
Erie  10B  Shovel,  a  Certified  Buy.  Byers  Shovel,  good. 
Cat  D2-50”  Tractor,  completely  reconditioned.  Price 
FOB  Barre,  $2,800.00.  Allis-Chalnrers  1ID7W  Tractor 
with  Buckeye  Cable  Control.  Price,  Bellows  Falls, 
$2,000.00.  More!  Contact  Casellini  for  your  used  equip¬ 
ment  needs  today!  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vt. 
Phone  90. 


FOR  SALE:  30  can  bulk  milk  cooler;  pipe  line  milker 
for  milking  parlor.  G.  Kreisel,  Weedsport,  New  Y’ork. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  bargain.-,  -‘Free  Catalog**  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  425  Broad  Ave., 
Palisades  Park,  N  J 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
Hardy  Sales.  Box  155.  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 


GOOD  quality  Cobbler  Aprons  $1.50.  Bib  or  Coverall 
$1.00.  All  sizes.  Pauline  Nash,  LaFargeville,  New  York. 


WONDERFUL  Ribbon  Remnant  Bargain,  Christmas,  or 
everyday — 350  feet- — $1.00  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop,  West 
Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


HANDMADE  Stuffed  Animals.  Many  patterns  and 
colors  oilcloth.  6”  to  15”  high.  10  different  $2.50, 
15-$3.50.  ppd.  Ruth  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Pa. 


•  HEMSTITCHING  —  custom  weaving  —  colonial  rugs. 
Jessie  Fleury,  Pine  Bush,  New  York. 


THE  WALRICII  Trading  Company  now  has  an  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  to  present  to  those  who  prefer  to  shop  the 
most  economical  way — through  our  new  catalog.  This 
new  color  catalog  lists  hundreds  of  well  known  items 
at  substantial  savings  to  you.  We  offer  you  such  famil¬ 
iar  items  as:  Gruen  watches.  Remington  Rand  type¬ 
writers — shavers,  Fairchild  electric  tools.  Hoover  Clean¬ 
ers — appliances,  Ekcoware  by  Flint,  Pepperell  sheets— 
pillowcases  and  many,  many  others  equally  well  known. 
Our  introductory  offer  to  you  is:  lloto-Broil  ”400”  Im¬ 
perial  Deluxe,  $69.95— Only  $39.95  and  our  catalog  sent 
free.  Or,  send  $1.00  and  we  will  sei.d  you  your  copy 
of  our  catalog.  Above  offer  limited — sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s. 
The  Walrich  Trading  Company,  626  King  George  Road. 
Fords,  New  Jersey. 


XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants — good  lengths — widths — 90- 
100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WONDER-LIN:  Quick  relief  from  pain.  New!  Different! 
Non  rubbing  liniment.  New  liquid  formula  applied 
through  clothing  or  a  towel.  Produces  deep  heat  pene¬ 
tration  without  uncomfortable  burning  sensation.  Get 
Wonder-Lin.  You’ll  never  be  without  it  again.  Send 
$1.00  plus  10c  postage.  The  Wonder-Lin  Mfg.  Co., 
Box  175,  Wilkes-Barre  Pennsylvania. 

BOOK-TAX  Saving  Plans  for  Farmers.  Guaranteed  to 
help  farmer  reduce  taxes.  $1.00-  Win-Jac  Pub.  Co., 
Newport,  N.  Y. 


CLIPPER  Sharpening  Repair  Service.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Factory  machine,  24  hour  service.  Mail  $1.00 
per  set  and  blades.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Walton, 
New  York. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


‘FOR  HOW  LONG  .  .  Does  the  Farmer  Feed  Them 
All?”  A  pamphlet  written  by  Archie  Wright.  Is  our 
agriculture  sound?  What  about  the  soil  and  its  fer¬ 
tility,  effect  on  health  of  people  and  animals,  on  our 
social  and  political  institutions,  past  experience  in  other 
countries?  Price  10c  a  copy.  Address:  Farmers  Union  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  112  Ford  Street,  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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POOR  HAY 
THIS  YEAR  ? 


-then  get  NEW  improved 

KOW-KARE 

now  with  Vitamin  “A” 


SAVE  on  expensive  feed!  Instead  add 
New,  improved  KOW-KARE,  contain¬ 
ing  Vitamin  “A”!  Get  higher  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  better  cow  health,  better  feed- 
to-milk  conversion.  Take  advantage  of 
famous  KOW-KARE’s  Tonic  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Cal¬ 
cium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D.  Start  now. 
Three  thrifty  sizes  at  all 
stores* 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  helpful  24-page  il¬ 
lustrated  treatise  on  ''Care  & 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 


Dairy  Association 
Co,,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


SAVE  Vi  ...Buy  50/6.  Onto 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges,  Slips 
and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65D,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get' 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


DAIRY  FARMER 

Have  your  cows  got  warts 
on  their  Teats? 

Weil  then  remove  them  the  very 
simple  and  no  pains  or  cutting  way 
as  over  25,000  farmers  have  done 
with  my  method.  Send  $1.00  and 
receive  the  easy  method. 

L.  LORENTZEN 

Box  163  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


bewai  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 

•vCVAJL  V IIVU  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G-  0.  SHRAWDER  M'fgr.,  RICHFIELD  8,  PA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROMPT  Animal  and  Barber  Clipper  blades  sharpened 
—75c  per  set  postpaid.  Slmbeam  Clipniaster  repair — 
Don  Beck — 6129  Broadway.  Lancaster,  N.  T. 


QUICKLY  Destroy  Weeds,  stumps,  split  rocks  with 
modern  kerosene  burner,  800,000  users.  Free  bulletin. 
Sine.  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


COLLECT  STAMPS.  Learn  about  world.  Write  type 
album,  how  many  stamps  you  have.  Stamps,  coins, 
bought,  sold.  For  information  enclose'  stamp  for  reply, 
Robert  Hale,  B.F.D.  1,  Southbridge,  Mass. 


BUY  WHOLESALE:  30-S0%  Discounts  on  Name  Brand 
appliances,  toys,  tools,  cookware,  clothes,  bedding,  etc. 
For  wholesale  catalog  send  $1.00  (refunded  first  order) 
to:  Associate  Distributors,  Box  25-A,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  "DOC”  ROBERTS 


o 


UR  livestock  picture  is  not  good 
from  any  standpoint.  Cows  for 

_  meat  are  so  low  that  no  one  is 

benefiting  or  “doing  any  good” 
as  the  saying  goes.  How  can  that  be 
possible,  is  a  good  question.  When  a 
fair  fleshed  thousand  pound  cow  sells 
for  $70.00  everywhere,  it  is  positive 
proof  that  the  people  are  not  eating 
cow  meat  or  that  there  are  too  many 
$70.00  cows.  The  people  are  eating  cow 
meat  as  never  before,  thus  too  many  of 
these  cows  puts  the  squeeze  on  every¬ 
one.  The  packer  has  to  force  sale 
through  lower  prices,  many  times  with¬ 
out  profit,  or  his  competitor  will,  for 
they  both  must  move  meat. 

The  retailer  finds  the  public  will  eat 
as  much  hamburger,  for  example,  at 
3  lbs.  per  $1  as  they  will  for  3  lbs.  for 
90c  but  the  retailer’s  competitor  puts 
out  a  sign  for  3  lbs.  for  90c  and  all  re¬ 
tailers  follow.  So  while  the  consumer  is 
getting  3c  a  lb.  off  which  he  does  not 
demand  or  does  not  need,  the  farmer, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer  are  all 


in  trouble. 

Fortunately  this  can  only  go  on  as 
long  as  there  are  too  many  $70  cows. 
In  the  meantime,  public  meat  eating 
habits  are  being  increased.  This  is 
tough  to  be  sure,  but  as  long  as  no 
power  squeeze  is  allowed  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  interfere,  supply  is  being  de¬ 
creased,  demand  has  already  increased 
and  better  prices  are  sure  to  follow.  Re¬ 
covery  will  probably  not  be  fast,  but 
live  animal  increases  on  farms  have 
stopped  and  an  equalization  of  supply 
and  demand  is  surely  heading  our  way. 

While  all  records  are  being  broken 
on  numbers  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
meat,  week  after  week,  we  are  seeing 
very  little  good  breeding  stock  mar¬ 
keted.  This  being  true,  look  for  1955  to 
continue  marketing  a  great  poundage 
of  meat,  but  not  as  much  as  we  have 
had  this  year,  1954.  If  this  proves  true, 
it  will  keep  prices  on  all  of  our  animals 
from  advancing  very  rapidly  or  to  a 
very  high  point,  but  prices  should  im¬ 
prove  and  probably  will. 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  buying  corn  in  western  New 
York  this  fall  at  picking  time.  This  is 
the  answer  to  numerous  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  east  and  New  England 
about  this  corn.  It  has  been  so  wet 
that  very  little  has  been  .picked  so  far. 
All  of  it  will  carry  some  moisture  and 
anyone  planning  to  purchase  this  corn 
should  have  cribs  ready  for  it  outside. 
It  still  looks  as  if  it  will  sell  for  $30  to 
$35  a  ton  and  anyone  interested  should 
get  in  touch  with  dealers  at  Batavia, 


Ask  for  HANFORD’S 

SINCE  1  846  ORIGINAL 

BALSAM  OF  MYRRH 

THE  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

for  CUTS,  SCRATCHES 

also  MINOR  BURNS,  MUSCULAR  ACHES 


EASY  PICKIN 

Because  our  Oranges  are  ripe  on  the  tree  before 
we  pick  them — 

FRESH,  JUICY  ORANGES 

Shipped  direct  from  Grove  by  Express  make  a 
mighty  fine  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folder  and  Price  List 

J.  E.  SHOFNER  —  TAVARES,  FLA. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

Thursday,  December  2,  1954  at  12  Noon.  At 
Fairgrounds,  East  Smethport,  Penna.  on  U.  S. 
Rte.  6.  Richard  Randall,  Barney  Brook  Farm, 
Smethport  will  sell  at  auction  to  reduce  his 
herd  of  over  100  head  because  of  feed 
shortage. 

34  Cows  and  several  Bred  Heifers 

T.B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited  Heavy  Producers  Classified 
for  Type.  Catalogues  at  Sale.  ^ 

B.  B.  Allen,  Ravenna,-  Ohio,  Auctioneer. 


or  any  of  the  other  towns  and  cities  in 
western  New  York,  except  the  large 
cities  like  Buffalo  or  Rochester. 

—  a.  a.  — 

A  FEW  CHALLENGES  TO 
THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

pounds  of  milk  produced  per  man-hour 
devoted  to  the  cows.  With  top  manage¬ 
ment  this  figure  might  be  100  pounds 
per  hour.  t 

There  is  the  overall  challenge  of 
more  milk  to  be  produced  at  lower 
cost. 

Dairying  is  a  highly  competitive 
business — competitive  in  the  sense  of 
each  farmer  trying  to  produce  milk 
more  cheaply.  There  is  no  one  cost  of 
producing  milk.  Each  dairyman  has  his 
own  cost,  which  differs  from  every 
ether  producer’s  cost.  And  whatever 
the  price  at  w'hich  milk  sells,  the  dairy¬ 
man  with  the  lowest  cost  is  the  one  get¬ 
ting  the  highest  net  return.  Some  can 
sell  milk  and  make  money  at  a  price 
which  would  mean  losses  to  others. 
Dairy  farmers  know  this — and  put 
their  knowledge  to  work  to  make  their 
operation  always  more  efficient  and 
thereby  bring  down  their  costs.  This 
also  is  the  manner  by  which  consumers 
are  furnished  with  an  abundance  of 
milk  at  prices  which  make  milk  one  of 
the  best-value  buys  among  all  foods. 

I  have  not  meant  to  be  harsh  on  any¬ 
one.  Both  halves  of  our  dairy  industry 
deserve  our  salute  for  the  outstanding 
job  they  have  done.  There  are  plenty 
of  challenges  ahead  to  make  the  future 
equally  outstanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  in  the 
first  paragraph,  a  better  job  is  being 
done  in  milk  production  than  in  milk 
selling.  Believing  this  is  true,  I  have 
purposely  posed  some  immediate  chal¬ 
lenges  to  milk  distribution.  You  can 
judge  their  merits. 

—  A. A.  — 

SEEDS  NEED  OXYGEN 

Seeds  of  different  crops  require  diff¬ 
erent  amounts  of  oxygen  in  order  to 
germinate.  For  example,  oats,  corn, 
peas,  and  beans,  among  others,  require 
considerable  amounts  of  oxygen.  That 
is  why  they  are  likely  to  rot  if  ground 
is  saturated  with  water  for  any  length 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  some  seeds 
will  germinate  under  water.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  the  larger  the  seeds,  the  more 
oxygen  they  need  for  germination. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  seed 
has  been  treated  before  planting  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay.  If  this  treatment  is  effec¬ 
tive  and  if  no  oxygen  is  present,  the 
seed  merely  lies  in  the  ground  without 
rotting  as  it  would  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions. 


IT  DOESN'T  PAY 
to  Neglect  Cattle  Comfort 
We  offer  the 

Improved,  More  Powerful,  Faster 
Cleaning  1954-'55  Dirt  Remover 

*  D  A  I  R  Y  -  V  A  C 

Vacuum  Cleaner  for  Cattle 

Write  today  for  New  Prices  and 
Full  Information-  Send  card  to 


ELECTRIC  CLEANER  CORP. 


Plymouth,  Wisconsin 


George  Madigan,  R.  3,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Nationally  known 
Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clip¬ 
ping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation  — the 
chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  Clipped  cows 
are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less  sedi¬ 
ment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease 
of  handling,  lasting  durability.  $39.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does 
better  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  Write 
for  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart 
clipping  equipment. 

( ffinbedm  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50.  III. 


Grooming  Head 


Yonr  Clipmaster 


CATTLE  AND  FARM  MACHINERY  AUCTION 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1954—9:30  A.  M. 

On  Youmans  Road,  Va  mile  west  of  New  Scotland,  9  miles  southwest  of  Albany, 
New  York,  out  Route  85. 

Having  sold  the  farm,  will  sell: 

70  Head  Holstein  &  Guernsey  Cattle;  47  Milch  Cows,  many  fresh  or  close  up  at  sale  time, 
mostly  from  Artificial  Breeding;  11  Yearling  Heifers;  4  Calves  6-12  months;  8  Calves  under 
6  months;  Complete  line  Farm  Machinery,  including  7  Tractors;  Milking  Equipment;  6400 
Bales  Hay;  400  Bales  Straw;  2  Silos  of  Silage;  large  quantity  poultry;  9  Brooder  Houses;  12 
Range  Shelters;  Poultry  Equipment;  Small  Tools;  Supplies;  Etc. 

TERMS:  CASH  MRS.  LESTER  H.  YOUMANS,  SR.,  Adm. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sa/e  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


CORNISH  FARMS  DISPERSION 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  GREATEST  HEREFORD  DISPERSION 
102  -  REGISTERED  POLLED  AND  HORNED  HEREFORDS  -  102 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1954,  PINE  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

SCHEDULE:  11:00  A.M.  Machinery;  12:00  Noon— Lunch;  12:30  Cattle  sale 

Featuring  the  following  bloodlines:  WJ1R,  BHft,  Bocaldo  Mischief.  Advance  Domino,  Woodford  Domino,  Royal 
Dundy,  Colorado  Domino,  Larry  Domino  and  many  others.  Many  of  the  cattle  trace  directly  to  the  great  WHR 
Helmsman  $7th.  TB  and  Bangs  Accredited  herd. 

TEN  YEARS  FOUNDATION  BREEDING  IS  YOURS  IN  ONE  GREAT  DAY.  A  YOUNG  HERD  AND  THE 
CATTLE  will  sell  in  excellent  condition. 

FARM  MACHINERY— COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  MODERN  BEEF  FARM  SELLS 
IN  THE  FORENOON.  LISTINGS  IN  THE  CATALOG.  NEARLY  NEW  AND  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

SALE  IN  HEATED  TENT  WITH  CHAIRS  PROVIDED  FOR  YOUR  COMFORT  AT  THE  FARM  LOCATED 
ON  N.Y.  Itt.  328,  one  mile  oil  N.Y.  Rt.  14  south  at  Pine  City.  N.Y.  about  3  miles  south  of  Elmira.  N.Y. 
Watch  dispersion  signs.  Hot  lunch  available. 

FOR  CATALOG,  WRITE:  ZOGG  HEREFORD  SALE  SERVICE,  4  JAMES  STREET,  CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR.,  Auctioneer  and  Sale  Manager,  Cortland,  New  York 

HAROLD  L-  CORNISH,  Owner 
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Sat&en,  WINS 


N  OQTOBER  26,  the  best  gin¬ 
gerbreads  from  every  Grange 
county  in  the  state  made  the 
mezzanine  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Jamestown  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.„ 
smell  as  good  as  a  farm  kitchen 
on  baking  day.  It  was  the  long- 
aWaited  finals  of  the  statewide 
gingerbread  contest  sponsored 
by  American  Agriculturist 
and  the  New  York  State  Grange,  which  held  its 
annual  session  in  Jamestown  this  year.  It  was  al¬ 
most  supper  time  when  the  judges  finished  their 
work.  They  gave  top  place  to  entry  “No.  42”;  and 
when  the  sealed  envelope  containing  the  maker’s 
name  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  Chautauqua 
County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Esther  Larson,  R.D.  2,  Frews- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  had  won  the  coveted  title  of  state  gin¬ 
gerbread  champion. 


Many  of  the  winning  contestants  were  on  hand 
the  next  day  for  congratulations  and  a  look  at  the 
wonderful  array  of  prizes  and  gingerbreads.  The  No. 
2  winner,  Mrs.  Rexford  G.  Moon,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y., 
drove  to  Jamestown  with  her  husband  and  had  a 
hazardous  trip  marked  by  heavy  rains,  washed  out 
bridges,  and  slippery  roads.  Three  Grange  brothers 
made  history  for  the  men  of  the  Grange,  for  they 
not  only  reached  the  finals  but  two  of  them  were 
among  the  27  high  scorers:  Brother  Vernon  Wil¬ 
liams  of  McGraw,  who  placed  16th,  and  Brother 
John  T.  Parsons  of  Rome,  who  placed  23rd. 

All  of  the  53  finalists  had  won  top  honors  in  their 
own  counties,  so  the  competition  was  keen.  Many 
scores  were  only  a  fraction  of  a  point  apart.  The 
judges  (see  picture  on  opposite  page)  gave  an  en¬ 
tire  day  to  the  task  of  picking  the  winners. 

Four  thousand  Grangers  have  taken  part  in  the 
contest  since  it  began  last  January  back  in  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges.  Local  winners  moved  on  to  county 
contests,  and  the  county  champions  to  the  finals, 
where  a  stack  of  valuable  prizes  was  waiting  for 
them. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $100.00  were  awarded  by 
American  Agriculturist  to  the  27  high  scorers,  and 
$159.00  in  entry  prizes  of  $3  each  was  given  by  the 
State  Grange  to  the  53  contestants.  Thirteen  com¬ 
mercial  companies,  American  Agriculturist  adver¬ 
tisers,  gave  equipment  and  grocery  prizes  to  the  top 
ten  state  winners,  and  several  of  the  companies  also 
gave  prizes  to  county  winners  and  runnersup. 

Four  grand  prizes — G.L.F.  Power  Lawn  Mower, 
International  Harvester  Refrigerator,  Monarch  Com¬ 
bination  Electric  Range,  and  Speed  Queen  Electric 
Dryer — were  awarded  to  the  four  high  state  winners, 
according  to  their  preference  and  score.  The  No.  1 
winner,  MrS.  Larson,  chose  the  International  Har¬ 


vester  refrigerator;  she  also  received  a 
silver-plated  cake  plate  from  General  Mills, 
Inc.;  a  set  of  Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Salt 
and  Pepper  Shakers,  from  International 
Salt  Company,  Inc.;  a  complete  52-piece 
table  service  for  eight,  in  Community’s 
White  Orchid  Pattern,  from  Oneida,  Ltd.; 
a  hanging  spice  cabinet  of  hand  rubbed  pine, 
a  replica  of  a  fine  Early  American  antique, 
from  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.;  $25.00  from 
American  Agriculturist;  $3.00  from  State 
Grange;  and  all  of  the  following  merchan¬ 
dise  : 

24  12-ounce  jars  of  Grandma’s  Unsulphur¬ 
ed  Molasses  and  a  25-lb.  sack  of  Sucrest 
sugar  from  the  American  Molasses  Cort 

A  dozen  22-ounce  Ball  Freezer  Jars  with 
Dome  Lids,  from  Ball  Brothers  Company, 
Inc. 

A  25-lb.  sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry 
Flour,  from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Inc. 

A  24-ounce  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder; 
1-lb.  can  Cocomalt;  1  can  SWEL  and  1 
SWEL  Recipe  Folder;  A  Davis  Cook  Book 
and  Quick  Mix  Baking  Charts,  fhom  R.  B. 
Davis  Company. 

$5.00  in  cash  from  General  Foods  Sales 
Co.,  Certo  Division. 

A  10-lb.  package  Gold  Medal  Kitchen- 
tested  Flour,  from  General  Mills,  Inc. 

A  dozen  quart  “ATLAS”  Special  Wide 
Mouth  Arc  Mason  Jars,  from  Hazel-Atlas 
Glass  Co. 

6  packages  of  Sterling  26-ounce  Round 
Table  Salt,  from  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 

A  handsome  Plaid  Zippered  Bag  contain¬ 
ing  5  packages  of  Jack  Frost  sugar,  includ¬ 
ing  light  brown,  dark  brown,  verifine,  gran¬ 
ulated,  confectioners’,  and  also  a  jar  of  Jack 
Frost  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  50  Jack 
Frost  tablets,  from  National  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Company. 

A  Silver  Serving  Set  consisting  of  Cold 
Meat  Fork  and  Pierced  Serving  Spoon  in 
Community’s  White  Orchid  Pattern,  from 
Oneida,  Ltd. 

A  gift  package  from  Penick  &  Ford, 
containing  a  12-ounce  bottle  of  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  Gold  Label  molasses;  a  12-ounce  bottle 
of  Brer  Rabbit  Green  Label  molasses;  8 
packages  of  My-T-Fine  Dessert;  and  a  12- 
ounce  bottle  of  Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

A  25-lb.  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour,  from 
Robin  Hood  Flour  Company. 

Duplicate  sets  of  all  of  these  merchandise 


the  twelve  companies  which  gave  them. 

In  addition,  high  scorers  received  the  following  prizes: 

Mrs.  Moon,  the  No.  2  winner,  won  the  Speed  Queen  Elec¬ 
tric  Dryer;  $20  from  American  Agriculturist,  plus  her 
Grange  entry  prize;  a  Betty  Crocker  Picture  Cook  Book 
from  General  Mills,  Inc;  and  a  set  of  Gorham  Sterling  Silver 
Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers  from  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 

Winner  No.  3,  Mrs.  Fred  Sackett  of  Holcomb,  chose  the 
Monarch  combination  electric  range,  and  also  received  a 


Mrs.  Rexford  Moon,  Ballston  Spa,  No.  2  winner,  got 
a  Speed  Queen  Electric  Dryer  and  a  lot  of  other 

prizes. 


No.  3  winner,  Mrs.  Fred  Sackett,  Holcomb,  with  her 
grand  prize  Monarch  range  and  company  repre¬ 
sentative,  Max  S.  Sisler. 


Mrs.  David  Jessup,  Charlotteville,  No.  4  winner, 
took  home  the  G.L.F.  power  lawn  mower  as  her 
grand  prize. 
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GINGERBREAD  CONTEST 


Visitors  to  the  exhibit  of  prizes  enjoyed 
American  Molasses  Company's  on-the-spot 
picture  taking,  with  a  giant  size  jar  of 
Grandma's  Molasses  for  a  frame.  Above, 
it's  company  representative  Jim  Walsh  in 
the  picture. 

Queen  Bess  Pattern  silver-plated  cake 
server  from  General  Mills,  Inc.,  $15 
from  American  Agriculturist  and 
entry  prize  of  $3  from  State  Grange. 

Mrs.  David  Jessup  of  Charlotteville, 
winner  No.  4,  took  home  her  grand 
prize,  the  G.L.F.  Lawn  Mower.  She 
also  got  $10.00  from  American  agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  State  Grange  entry 
prize. 

The  six  other  contestants  who  were 
among  the  top  ten  winners  received  in 
addition  to  the  duplicate  sets  of  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  these  cash  awards  from 
American  Agriculturist:  Fifth  win¬ 
ner,  $5.00;  sixth,  $3.00;  seventh,  $2.00; 
and  winners  8th  to  27th  $1.00  each, 
plus  Grange  entry  prizes. 

Other  finalists  in  the  contest  who 
won  their  county  contest  but  did  not 
win  at  State  Grange  were :  Albany 
County  —  Mrs.  Luther  Fourman,  Sel¬ 
kirk;  Cayuga  —  Mrs.  Wilson  Robin, 
King  Ferry;  Chenango  —  Mrs.  Mary 
Thompson,  Smyrna;  Clinton — Mrs.  John 
Marcotte,  Peasleeville;  Delaware — Mrs. 
Eugene  Vandenbord,  DeLancy;  Dutch¬ 
ess — Mrs.  Robert  W.  Fitch,  Millbrook; 
Erie — Mrs.  Allison  Arlen,  West  Falls; 
Essex  —  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Rivers,  Jay; 


WINNER 


GRANGE  sewers  as  well 
as  gingerbread  bakers 
had  their  innings  at 
Jamestown  during  State 
Grange  annual  session.  A 
beautifully  made  black 
and  white  check  gingham 
house  dress  won  for  its 
maker,  Mrs.  Hugh  Van  Orden,  R.  1,  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  the  Pfaff  portable  sewing-machine  shown  at 
right  with  some  of  the, entries  in  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Sewing  Contest.  As  the  No.  1  state 
winner  in  the  adult  class  of  the  contest,  Mrs. 
Orden  received  the  Pfaff  machine,  awarded  by  the 
Pfaff  American  Sales  Corporation,  and  also  a 
cash  prize  of  $20.00. 

The  Van  Ordens  live  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Orden  does  a  lot  of  smving  for  her  three 
children  and  herself.  She  originally  learned  to  sew 
as  a  4-H  Club  member  in  Rockland  County,  and 
has  been  a  Home  Bureau  clothing  leader.  Her 
winning  dress  will  now  compete  in  the  sewing 
contest  finals  at  National  Grange  Convention. 

In  the  cotton  pajamas  class  for  14-  to  21-year- 


Mrs.  Hugh  Van  Orden 


old  girls,  Mabel  Facer,  Wayne  Co.,  came  in  first.  Anne  Tucker, 
Monroe  Co.,  captured  top  honors  in  the  sleeveless  blouse  section 
for  9-to  14-year-old  girls.  In  the  doll  dress  division  for  children 
5  to  9  yeai’s,  first  prize  went  to  Elaine  Mereand,  Jefferson 
County. 

Entries  were  scored  on  workmanship,  beauty  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  quality  of  material,  finish  and  trim.  All  entries  were 
exhibited  and  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  at  the  Grange  Conven¬ 
tion,  especially  the  cute  doll  dresses  made  by  the  youngest  class 
of  contestants. 


Fulton — Mrs.  Floyd  DeGoyler,  Glovers- 
ville;  Greene — Miss  Gail  BeDell,  Cox- 
sackie;  Jefferson — Miss  Bea  Smith,  Dex¬ 
ter;  Lewis  —  Mrs.  Richard  Rohr,  Deer 
River;  Livingston  —  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Johnson,  Caledonia;  Madison  —  Mrs.  Ida 
Mae  Damon,  New  Woodstock;  Montgom¬ 
ery  —  Mrs.  George  Jager,  Tribes  Hill; 
Niagara  —  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Tomm,  North 
Tonawanda;  Onondaga — Mrs.  John  Kar- 
lik,  Skaneateles;  Ontario  —  Mrs.  Harry 
M.  Wright,  Canandaigua;  Oswego  — 
Mrs.  Margaret  Burrows,  Mexico;  Otsego 
—  Mrs.  Keith  Matteson,  Laurens;  Ren¬ 
sselaer — Mrs.  Edgar  Worthington,  Troy; 
Schenectady — Mrs.  Mildred  Van  Wage- 
nen,  Guilderland;  Steuben — Mrs.  James 
Marlatt,  Cameron;  Sullivan — Mrs.  Olive 
Gillette,  Woodbourne;  Warren — Mr.  Irv¬ 
ing  Martindale  (the  third  Grange  broth¬ 
er  who  reached  the  finals!),  Lake  George; 
Yates — Mrs.  Earle  Hobart,  Stanley. 

Nearly  1,000  Subordinate  and  Pom¬ 
ona  Grange  chairmen  of  Service  and 
Hospitality  committees  handled  the  local 
and  county  contests,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Chairman,  Mrs.  Floyd  Wil- 
mot,  Poolville,  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei.  Assist¬ 
ing  them  were  two  other  members  of  the 
State  Grange  Service  &  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Guy  Haviland,  Middleburg, 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Shearman,  Perry. 

Another  Grange  baking  competition 
will  be  sponsored  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  State  Grange  next  year 
— and  that  one  will  be  on  Oatmeal 
Cookie  Contest!  Plan  now  to  take  part 
in  it  and  join  in  the  fun. 


27  GINGERBREAD  WINNERS 

1.  Airs.  Esther  Larson,  R.  2,  Frewsburg,  Frewsburg  Grange,  Chautauqua 
County. 

2.  Mrs.  Rexford  G.  Moon,  R.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  Ballston  Grange,  Saratoga 
County. 

3.  Mrs.  Fred  Sackett,  Holcomb,  Honeoye  Falls  Grange,  Monroe  County. 

4.  Mrs.  David  M.  Jessup,  Charlotteville,  Summit  Grange,  Schoharie  County. 

5.  Mrs.  Ima  Gowan,  R.  1,  Candor,  Tioga  Grange,  Tioga  County. 

6.  Mrs.  Harry  Yagg,  R.  2  A,  Albion,  Barre  Grange,  Orleans  County. 

7.  Airs.  Ada  D.  Tefft,  R.  2,  Greenwich,  Bottskill  Grange,  Washington  County. 

8.  Mrs.  Gomer  Jones,  Richville,  Richville  Grange,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

9.  Mrs.  Reuben  J.  Edwards,  Westhampton  Beach,  Southside  Grange,  Suffolk- 
Nassau  County. 

10.  Mrs.  Carl  Bauer,  R.  1,  Lyons,  Eureka  Grange,  Wayne  County. 

11.  Mrs.  Guy  Davis,  R.  2,  Trumansburg,  Schuyler  Grange,  Schuyler  County. 

12.  Mrs.  H.  Wilson  Anderson,  Alexander,  Tonawanda  Valley  Grange,  Genesee 
County. 

13.  Mrs.  David  Seamon,  R.  1,  Spencer,  West  Danby  Grange,  Tompkins  County. 

14.  Mrs.  Helen  Gale,  Malone,  Alalone  Grange,  Franklin  County. 

15.  Airs.  Conrad  F.  Stenglein,  R.  4,  Newburgh,  Little  Britain  Grange,  Orange- 

Rockland  County.  * 

16.  Air.  Vernon  Williams,  McGraw,  McGrawville  Grange,  Cortland  County. 

17.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Saunders,  Ridge  Road,  Horseheads,  Veteran  Grange,  Chemung 
County. 

18.  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Hunt,  R.  1,  Cuba,  Cuba  Grange,  Allegany  County. 

19.  Mrs.  Macie  L.  Croft,  Peekskill,  Putnam  Valley  Grange,  Putnam-West- 
chester  County. 

20.  Airs.  Chauncey  P.  Greggj  R.  D.,  Interlaken,  Covert  Grange,  Seneca  County. 

21.  Mrs.  Freston  Coy,  Clintondale,  Clintondale  Grange,  Lister  County. 

22.  Airs.  Helen  DeWitt,  R.  I,  Valatie,  Old  Chatham  Grange,  Columbia  County. 

23.  Mr.  John  T.  Parsons,  R.  4,  Rome,  Rome  Grange,  Oneida  County. 

24.  Mrs.  Locklin  Johnson,  R.  3,  Frankfort,  East  Schuyler  Grange,  Herkimer 
County. 

25.  Mrs.  Bertha  AI.  Whiting,  R.  1,  Conklin,  Progressive  Grange,  Broome  County. 

26.  Airs.  Gertrude  Doud,  R.  2,  Bliss,  Pike  Grange,  Wyoming  County. 

27.  Mrs.  Bernice  Causebrook,  R.  1,  Little  Valley,  Alansfield  Grange,  Cattaraugus 
County. 


4* 

State  Chairman  Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot  of  Pool¬ 
ville  (at  left)  and  A.  A.'s  Home  Editor, 
Mabel  Hebei,  congratulate  Vernon  Williams, 
McGraw,  who  baked  a  gingerbread  that 
won  him  16th  place  in  the  finals. 


We  snapped  this  picture  just  as  the  contest 
judg  es  had  totaled  up  the  final  scores:  (left 
to  right)  Frank  T.  Jones,  Jamestown  baker; 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Bush,  Conewango  Valley,  and 
Mrs.  Ola  Scudder,  Pine  Hill. 
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BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Save  More,  Make  More,  'TfitUl 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  .the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  , 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 


1 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 

^  Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


.  State. 
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when  you  use 

Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac-, 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture . . . 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
AA-30,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


Andrew  Jupina,  R.  I,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Often  Due  to  Kidney  Slow-down 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


KITCHEN  TALK 

By  ALREllTA  D.  SIIACKELTOA 


FOOD  IDEAS:  Two-in-one  Casserole: 
Brown  floured  and  seasoned  veal  or 
lamb  chops  and  place  between  layers 
of  lightly  floured,  salted  and  peppered 
sliced  carrots,  potatoes  and  peas  in  a 
greased  casserole.  Add  y2  to  1  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water,  cover  and  cook  about  1  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Scalloped  Egg  Plant:  Combine  1  me¬ 
dium  eggplant  which  has  been  pared, 
diced  and  cooked  until  almost  tender 
4n  a  little  water  with  y2  small  diced 
onion,  y2  green  pepper  diced,  1  cup  cut 
celery,  and  1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 
sauteed  in  a  little  fat,  1  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs,  1  egg,  2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper  in  greased 
casserole.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  20  to  30 
minutes. 

Make  your  own  Ripple  Ice  Cream. 
Fill  ice  cube  tray  with  slightly  soft¬ 
ened  vanilla  ice  cream.  With  a  knife, 
streak  through  ice  cream  with  any  de¬ 
frosted  but  not  diluted  fruit  juice, 
chocolate  sauce,  butterscotch  sauce, 
partly  thawed  raspberries  or  straw¬ 
berries. 

Mold  drained  canned  grapefruit  seg¬ 
ments  in  lime  jello  in  muffin  cups  for 
a  pretty  salad. 

*  *  * 

THIS  AND  THAT.  To  secure  good 
volume  and  grain  in  cakes  made  with 
lard  by  the  one-bowl  method,  whip  the 
lard  called  for  in  the  recipe  with  2 
tablespoons  of  the  milk  and  cream  un¬ 
til  light  and  fluffy.  When  using  lard  in 
a  simple  cake  made  by  the  creaming 
method,  blend  y2  cup  of  the  sugar 
called  for  with  the  lard.  With  the  other 
y2  cup  sugar  make  a  meringue  with  the 
egg  whites  and  fold  into  the  cake  last. 

For  Party  Cup  cakes  for  the  small 
fry,  tint  cocoanut  different  colors  for 
frosting.  For  each  color,  place  1  tea- 


COUNTRY  PATTERN 

By  Edith  Horton 

Five  generations 
Of  my  sires 
Upon  this  land 
Have  made  their  fires; 

And  planted  seeds. 

And  reaped  the  grain. 
And  gathered  fruit 
At  summer's  wane; 

And  raised  their  children 
In  The  Way, 

And  Sundays  went 
To  church  to  pray; 

And  sometimes  drove 
The  final  mile 
Beyond  the  town 
In  solemn  file. 

To  leave  their  dead 
In  pleasant  earth. 

And  speak  of 

The  departed's  worth; 

This  is  the  pattern 
Pressed  on  me, 

I  follow 
Very  carefully. 


PATENTED 


Coal-Wood-Electric 
Baking  with 
DIALED  Heat 


Just  set  the  dial  at  the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  hear  is  added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood 
heat  to  bold  oven  at  the  heat  set!  Takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  baking.  No  more  constant  fire-watching. 
Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood,  and  half  electric. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  write  .... 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6354  lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


spoon  milk  and  a  few  drops  of  coloring 
in  a  bowl  and  mix.  Toss  1  y2  cups  shred¬ 
ded  cocoanut  in  bowl  until  tinted 
throughout. 

Add  crushed  peanut  brittle,  hazel 
nut,  walnut,  or  pecan  patties  to  your 
vanilla  drop  cookie  mixtures  for 
crunchy  cookies. 

Use  Left-Over  Coffee  for  a  molded 
dessert.  Mold  1  cup  coffee  and  1  cup 
light  cream  sweetened  to  taste  with  1 
tablespoon  unflavored  gelatin.  Chill  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Vanilla  Flavor  Savers:  Keep  bottle 
tightly  capped,  in  a  dark  place,  away 
from  heat.  Add  vanilla  to  creamed 
shortening  and  sugar  in  making  cake, 
and  after  cooking  when  making  hot 
puddings. 

*  *  * 

FROZEN  FOODS:  Frozen  Fish 
Sticks  and  Frozen  Fried  Shrimp,  now 
available  in  stores,  make  a  quick  main 
dish  and  leave  no  smfell  of  fish  or  fry¬ 
ing  kitchen.  Just  need  heating  in 
oven. 

,  Have  you  seen  newer  sizes  of  foil 
baking  dishes — oblong  flat,  tube,  cake 
pans  ?  Use  them  for  baking  and  storing 
or  freezing  right  in  pan  or  reheating 
from  freezer.  Oblong  shallow  ones  are 
good  for  baking  and  mailing  bar  cook¬ 
ies  right  in  pan. 

Freezing  is  the  ideal  way  to  store 
fresh  bread — but  it  will  not  restore 
stale  bread. 

*  *  * 

HOLIDAY  TURKEY  IN  FOIL:  So 
many  readers  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  new  method  of  roasting  turkey 
in  foil  that  I  am  outlining  below  the 
latest  suggestions  for  its  use: 

1.  Prepare  your  turkey  as  usual  by 
cleaning,  stuffing,  and  trussing.  Tie 
drumsticks  to  the  tail  and  press  wings 
to  body  with  wing  tips  flat  against 
sides  of  breast. 

2.  Place  bird  in  the  center  of  a  long 
sheet  of  wide  (aluminum)  foil  of  medi¬ 
um  weight,  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  bird.  If  your  bird  is  large,  join  two 
long  pieces  of  foil  with  a  double  fold 
ip  the  center. 

3.  Bring  one  side  of  foil  up  and  over 
the  breast.  Then  bring  opposite  side  up 
and  over,  using  a  single  lap  fold.  Ends 
should  overlap  about  2  to  3  inches. 

4.  Fold  foil  down  snugly  at  each  end 
of  bird  and  bring  ends  up.  Top  of  these 
ends  should  be  high  enough  to  prevent 
drippings  from  escaping  from  top  and 
into  pan,  as  they  will  brown  quickly 
and  cause  odors  and  smoke. 

5.  Place  wrapped  turkey  oh  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  shallow  baking  pan,  breast 
side  up  and  place  pan  in  a  preheated 
moderately  hot  oven  at  400°. 

6.  Roast  the  following  approximate 

times:  j 

Weight  Per  Hour  Total 

10-14  lbs  18  minutes  per  lb.  3-4  hours 
15-18  lbs.  16  minutes  per  lb.  4-4  y2  hours 
19-24  lbs.  14  minutes  per  lb.  4% -5  hours 

7.  Roast  to  within  30  to  45  minutes 
of  the  total  time  and  remove  from  oven. 
Fold  back  foil  away  from  bird  and 
brush  bird  with  melted  fat.  If  you  are 
using  a  meat  thermometer,  insert  it  at 
this  time  so  bulb  reaches  center  of  in¬ 
side  thigh. 

8.  Test  for  doneness  by  pressing 
fleshy  part  of  drumstick  between  fing¬ 
ers.  It  should  feel  very  soft.  Thermom¬ 
eter  should  register  190°. 

9.  Remove  bird  to  warm  serving  plat¬ 
ter.  Pour  drippings  into  pan  and  pre¬ 
pare  gravy  in  the  usual  way. 

Turkey  cooked  in  foil  has  a  softer 
skin  which  may  tend  to  tear.  The  meat 
may  also  tend  to  fall  away  from  the 
bones. 


'HeedCeuM. vt& 


7358.  A  pattern  full  of  potholders — 
all  different,  gay,  easy  to  make!  Use 
colorful  scraps,  bright  thread.  Seven 
potholders  in  pattern.  Directions,  em¬ 
broidery  transfer,  25  cents. 


i 


7093.  Choose  a  pretty  %-yard  rem¬ 
nant  for  each  apron,  plus  contrast.  Ap¬ 
plique,  embroider  pockets,  potholders — 
so  easy  to  do!  Add  crisp  ruffling.  Four 
embroidery  transfers,  tissue  pattern. 
25  cents. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING 
NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  an  addi¬ 
tional  TWENTY  CENTS  for  Needle- 
craft  Catalog. 


An  exciting  way  for  the  whole  family 
to  enjoy  the  high-protein  benefits 
of  Mother’s  Oats 


RAISIN  OATMEAL 


OATMEAL  WITH  BUTTER 


LOOK  FOR  CHINA,  CARNIVAL  WARE,  CUP  AND  SAUCER, 
OR  ALUMINUM  WARE  INSIDE  MOTHER'S  PREMIUM  OATS 


America’s  most  popular  cereal . . .  hot  or  cold 


OATMEAL  WITH  FRUIT 


(716)  24 


has  TWO  heatmakers  working  together  on  ONE  fire 
to  heat  every  room  in  your  home! 


HEATMAKER  No.  1 


HEATING 

AREA 

than  ordinar 
heaters 


■Jitfoo-'L  ^/cxitcn^ 

QUICKLY  GETS  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  COU)  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


But  ORDINARY  HEATERS  cannot  and  do  not  give  you 
warm  floor  heating  in  every  room  because  they  waste 
heat  up  the  chimney  and  on  the  ceilings. 


HOT  CHIMNEY 


DRAFTY  COLD  FLOORS 


OIL  furnace  HEATER 


THE  HEATER  WITH  THE  PATENTED 
INNER  HEAT  TUBES 


JUST  LIKE  A  FURNACE...  BUT  WITHOUT  ALL  THE 
COSTLY  DIRT  COLLECTING  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS 


PLUS  HEATMAKER  No.  2 4 

The  powered-air,  inner  heat 
tubes.  Room  air  is  forced 
through  the  heart  of  the  hot¬ 
test  fire . . .  and  poured  over 
your  floors. 


INNER 
HEAT 
TUBES 


Siegler  is  not  a  space  heater  that 
wastes  heat  forcing  you  to  live  in  one 
or  two  rooms  with  cold  floors. 

Siegler  is  not  a  central  heating  plant 
with  expensive  installations! 

SIEGLER  is  the  revolutionary 
method  of  WARM  FLOOR 
HEATING  in  every  room! 

BUT  WITHOUT  PIPES  AND  REGISTERS! 

SIEGLER  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  WITH 
THE  FUEL  IT  SAVES. 


AND  LOOK-don't  let  BTU  Ratings  confuse  you! 

There  is  BTU  INPUT  . .  .  there  is  BTU  OUTPUT, 
but  what  keeps  your  family  warm  is  BTU  USEPUT 
.  .  .  the  working  BTU’s  that  heat  your  home!  In 
BTU  USEPUT  Siegler  OUTHEATS  ’EM  ALL! 
A  50,000  BTU  Siegler  gives  more  USABLE  HEAT 
than  much  higher  rated  ordinary  heaters.  A  75,000 
BTU  Siegler  furnace-volume  heater  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  central  heating  plant. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  HOT  DEMONSTRATION — for  full  information  writ •  SIEGLER— Contralia,  III. 


AUTOMATIC 


A  FINE  WAY  TO  DO  PART  OF 

'tyoun,  S&ofcfcwa 

*  . .  *  —  ■  ■■  i  ■  i.  ■  ■  ■  ■  *  ■  1  ~~  1  ■  ■  —  - — 

A  Gift  Subscription  to  a  Friend 

48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 
Including  24  Beautiful  Cards 

Total 

Friends  Name - 

'  R.F.D.  or  Street - 

P.O.  - State - 


$1.00 

No  Charge 
$1.00 


American  Agriculturist,  November  20,  19^ 


2225.  Pretty  slant-buttoned  house  16:  Skirt  and  jacket,  2%  yds.  54-in. 
dress  with  square  neckline  and  easy  Weskit,  1%  yds.  54-in. 
pocket,  especially  for  half-sizers.  Full-  2256.  So  smart  for  school  or  play- 
length  version  with  tie  sash  makes  a  time — young  gild’s  dress  with  button- 
cosy  robe.  (Included  in  pattern.)  Sizes  front,  collar,  and  gay  braid  trim.  Sleeve 
12i/2  to  26%.  Size  16%:  Style  shown,  choice.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8:  Style 
4%  yds.  35-in.  shown,  3  yds.  35-in.  and  2%  yds.  braid. 

2209.  Two  pretty  aprons  in  one  pat-  TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name, 

tern!  Bib-top  style  has  back-buttoned  addresS/  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  dear-; 
shoulders,  tie  sash.  The  gay  tea  apron  ,y  Enc|ose  2Sc  for  each  pattern  desired, 
doubles  for  parties.  Small,  medium,  Add  25e  for  our  new  fau_w,NTer  FA- 
large  sizes.  Medium:  Bib-top,  3  yds.  SH|ON  BOOK  whieh  iMostrateS  in  color, 
35-in.  Tea  apron,  1%  yds.  3o-in.  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for 

2233.  Wonderful  casual  cardigan  all  ages;  also,  more  Christmas  gift  ideas, 
jacket  and  slim  skirt  paired  with  V-  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT- 
necked  weskit  are  as  smart  as  they  TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
are  easy  to  make.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  York  11,  New  York. 

_ 


Your  Own  Subscription 

2  YEARS  EXTENSION  OF  YOUR  OWN 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  SUBSCRIPTION  $1.00 

100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 

Including  24  Beautiful  Cards  No  Charge 

Total  $1.00 

Your  Name  as  Now 

On  Paper - 

R.F.D.  or  Street - 

P.O. - State - 


Fill  in  and  IVIail  Now— So  You  Will  Receive  Your 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  &  STICKERS  IN  TIME  FOR  MAILING 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


_ : _ 
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Kinds  of  t  rak  Leather 

We  are  planning  to  do  leather  work  in 
our  classes  for  scouts  and  Bible  schools 
next  year.  Could  you  tell  me  some  of  the 
kinds  of  craft  leather  and  how  they  can 
be  used?  Also,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
buy  the  leather?— J.  O.  Sandusky,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

The  craftsman  can  use  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  leather  in  his  work  today.  These 
different  leathers  come  in  almost  any 
color  desired,  and  may  have  been  em¬ 
bossed  so  that  the  grain  will  imitate 
other  and  more  expensive  leathers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  most  common 
leathers  used  in  craft  work: 

1.  Alligator:  Genuine  alligator  comes 
in  several  different  shades  of  brown 
and  mahogany.  It  may  be  used  for  bill¬ 
folds  and  handbags,  but  cannot  be 
tooled. 

2.  Calfskin:  This  is  an  ideal  tooling 
leather  for  billfolds,  ladies’  purses,  etc., 
and  comes  in  all  colors. 

3.  Cowhide:  This  leather  may  be 
tooled,  carved  and  stamped,  if.  not  al¬ 
ready  embossed.  It  is  ideal  for  belts  and 
projects  that  must  withstand  hard 
wear. 

4.  Lambskin:  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  leather  comes  in  the  form  of 
suede  or  in  many  different  embossed 
grains,  such  as  alligator,  ostrich,  etc. 
It  is  used  for  linings,  purses,  and  belts. 

5.  Lizard:  Genuine  lizard  may  be  had 
in  all  colors.  It  is  not  toolable  but  is 
used  for  billfolds  and  purses. 

6.  Morocco:  Genuine  morocco  (goat 
skin)  may  be  obtained  in  most  colors. 
It  is  used  for  billfolds,  linings,  book 
bindings,  etc.,  or  may  be  embossed  on 
other  leathers. 

7.  Ostrich:  Genuine  ostrich  is  expen¬ 
sive  but  works  up  beautifully  into  bill¬ 
folds,  purses,  and  book  covers.  It  is 
available  in  russet,  brown,  and  black. 

8.  Pigskin:  Genuine  pigskin  may  be 
tooled,  but  this  is  not  advisable.  It 
comes  in  either  natural  or  black  and  is 
mostly  used  for  letter  cases  or  purses. 

9.  Elkhide:  This  is  used  for  mocca¬ 
sins  and  belts,  and  is  available  only  in 
natural  and  brown. 

10.  Sheepskin:  This  leather  comes  in 
the  form  of  suede,  many  different  em¬ 
bossed  grains,  and  tooling  sheep.  Tool¬ 
ing  sheep  does  not  tool  so  well  as  calf¬ 


skin,  but  the  cost  is  less  than  half.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  all  colors. 

11.  Steerhide:  This  is  the  best  tool¬ 
ing  leather  next  to  calfskin.  It  may 
be  used  in  making  all  projects.  It 
comes  in  natural  or  two-tone  colors  and 
in  different  weights. 

12.  Skiner:  This  is.  a  thin  split  of 
leather  which  is  generally  used  for 
linings.  It  is  available  in  all  colors  and 
comes  in  sheepskin,  calfskin,  and  cow¬ 
hide. 

13.  Suedes:  They  have  many  uses, 
such  as  linings,  jackets,  house  slippers, 
etc.,  and  are  available  in  all  colors. 
Most  suedes  are  made  from  sheepskin 
and  calfskin. 

14.  Upholstery  leathers:  These  are 
perhaps  the  least  expensive  and  the 
most  versatile  for  beginning  leather 
work.  Upholstery  leathers  are  available 
in  all  colors.  They  are  usually  purchas¬ 
ed  as  scraps  from  furniture  factories 
and  are  sold  by  the  pound.  These  leath¬ 
ers  need  to  be  soaked  and  then  wrap¬ 
ped  in  towels  for  about  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  being  tooled,  but  they  do  work  up 
Well  into  billfolds,  key  cases,  coin 
purses,  etc. 

IIow  To  Buy  Leather 
Supplies 

Several  plans  may  be  used  in  the 
purchasing  of  leather.  Most  companies 
have  one  or  all  of  the  following  plans 
listed  in  their  catalogue : 

1.  By  the  whole  or  half  skin  at  a  spe¬ 
cified  price  per  square  foot.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  the  most  economical  for  group 
work  where  a  large  amount  of  leather 
is  used. 

2.  By  the  even  square  foot.  This 
method  is  generally  used  when  from 
only  1  to  3  square  feet  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  The  price  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  price  for  a  whole  or  half  skin. 

3.  By  having  the  leather  cut  to  the 
exact  size  of  your  patterns.  In  this 
plan  the  actual  patterns  of  the  projects 
are  given  to  leather  supply  houses,  and 
the  leather  is  cut  for  each  individual 
project.  The  price  is  higher  than  for 
a  whole  or  half  skin,  but  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  camp  work  and  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  who  will  use  a  small  amount  of 
leather  . 

4.  By  the  Cut-Out  Project.  Leather 
supply  companies  have  many  cut-out 
project  kits  with  the  leather,  lacings 
and  accessories  necessary  to  complete 
the  project.  This  plan  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  camp  work  and  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  leather  craft. 

5.  By  the  pound.  Most  companies 
have  assortments  of  small  pieces  of 
leather  suitable  for  making  small  pro¬ 
jects,  such  as  coin  purses  and  key 
cases. 


Prize  Winner’s  Recipe 

WHEN  somebody  bakes  something  and  wins  top  honors  in  a  statewide 
contest  and  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  prizes,  everyone 
wants  to  try  her  recipe.  Here  is  the  recipe  that  was  used  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Larson,  R.  2,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y.,  who  won  the  statewide  gingerbread  con¬ 
test  sponsored  this  year  by  New  York  State  Grange  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Mrs.  Larson’s  recipe  makes  a  rich,  moist  gingerbread,  with  a  delicious 
flavor.  Serve  it  warm  with  whipped  cream.  If  you  have  any  left  over,  store 
it  in  a  tightly  covered  container  and  steam  or  reheat  it  to  restore  lightness 
before  serving  again.  Or  you  might  try  this  idea:  Slice  it  like  bread  for 
breakfast  and  serve  it  in  place  of  a  cooky.  Good,  too,  spread  with  butter 
or  cream  cheese. 


MRS.  LARSON’S  GINGERBREAD 


i/2  cup  shortening 
Zi  cup  sugar 
I  egg,  unbeaten 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  cup  molasses 

2(4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 


i/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
i/2  teaspoon  ginger 
(4  teaspoon  cloves 
1  cup  hot  water 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar  together  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  the 
unbeaten  egg  and  beat  well.  Mix  soda  with  molasses  and  stir  into  the 
creamed  mixture.  Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  them  gradually  to  the 
mixture,  and  stir  until  just  well  blended.  Add  the  hot  water  gradually 
and  stir  until  mixture  is  smooth.  Don’t  over-beat.  Pour  into  a  greased 
oblong  pan,  7  x  ll(4xiy2,  or  square  pan  8(4  x  8y2,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (325°)  45  to  50  minutes.  Makes  12  to  15  squares. 


IF  THIS  WERE  YOUR  CHILD- 


What  Would 
ftuDoto 

Relieve  His 
Croupy  Coug 

FROM  A  COLD? 


You’d  go  right  to  work  on  it,  the  surest 
way  you  know!  If  you  are  like  millions 
of  mothers,  that  way  would  be’  with 
steam— medicated  with  Vicks  VapoRub. 

It’s  a  special  tried  and  proved  way 
to  get  VapoRub’s  medication  deep  into 
the  dry,  congested  breathing  passages 
where  colds  cause  so  much  trouble. 

Helps  Break  Up  Congestion  Fast 

It  works  so  quickly!  The  steam  rushes 
comforting  VapoRub  medication  right 
where  it’s  needed.  Every 
breath  your  child  takes 
helps  relieve  the  choked- 
up  feeling,  helps  relieve 
that  dry,  stuffed-up  sen¬ 
sation.  The  coughing 


quiets.  He  breathes  easier.  So  much  re¬ 
lief— yet  it’s  so  simple  to  get!  Just  fol¬ 
low  directions  in  the  package! 


Give  Him  Hours  of  Comfort 

To  keep  up  the  relief,  rub  VapoRub 
on  his  chest,  throat  and  back.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  the  skin,  soothes 
away  muscular  aches. 

And  VapoRub  keeps  on 
bringing  relief  for  hours 
—even  while  he  sleeps. 

So  remember,  when  ■ 
croupy  coughs  of  colds 
strike  your  youngster— or  anyone  in 
your  family— use  dependable  Vicks 
VapoRub  —  in 
steam! 


Vicks  .  .  .  World-  leading  Colds  Specialists  w  VAPORUB 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Here’s  the  Iiaiidy 
thrifty  way  to  boy  yeast 


Get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
—  in  new  “Thrifty  Three’s” 


Here’s  a  handy  new  way  to  buy 
your  favorite  dry  yeast — three  pack¬ 
ages  in  one  neat  strip.  “Thrifty 
Three’s’’  are  easier  to  handle,  easier 
to  store  on  your  shelf — and  they 
save  you  money  every-  single  time 
you  buy. 

Yes,  you’re  smart  and  thrifty 
when  you  buy  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast— and  here’s  another 
important  reason  why.  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Dry  Yeast  gives  you  fast 


risings  every  time— you’ll  never  risk 
failures  when  you  bake  at  home 
with  Fleischmann’s  Yeast. 

This  grand  dry  yeast  is  guaran¬ 
teed  fresher  and  faster  rising— or 
double  your  money  back.  And  it 
stays  fresh  for  months  on  your  cup¬ 
board  shelf.  For  the  speediest, 
handiest,  thriftiest  yeast— recom¬ 
mended  by  prize-winning  cooks— 
get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  in  new  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


(718)  26 
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^  Chaff 

SUNIVYGABl.ES  VOTES  -  -  By  JOHN  B.  BABCOCK 


A 


LONG  about  this  time  of  year 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  have 
an  easy  or  a  hard  winter.  I 
was  talking  to  an  old  man  the  other 
day  who  has  seen  better  than  twice  as 
many  winters  as  I  have,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  we  could  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  winter.  Instead  of  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  signs  indicated  by  the 
fuzzy  caterpillar,  crickets  in  the  attic., 
or  an  arthritic  knee,  the  old  gentleman 
surprised  me  with  some  modern  and 
pretty  sensible  philosophy.  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  every  word,  but  his  reply  went 
something  like  this: 

“Who  really  cares  what  kind  of  a 
winter  we  have  on  the  farm  anymore? 
Now  summer,  that’s  different.  There’s 
no  place  to  hide  from  the  scorching 
heat  in  the  fields  or  barn.  But  winter? 
Well  anyone  who  really  suffers  is  just 
too  silly  to  wear  warm  clothes.  You 
can  always  keep  yourself  warm,  but 
until  they  air  condition  a  haymow, 
summer’s  the  season  to  worry  about. 

“Snow’s  no  problem.  The  State  and 
County  keep  the  roads  clear  as  fast 
as  it  falls.  The  driveways  and  farm¬ 
yards  are  handled  with  a  blade  or 
scoop  on  the  tractor- — a  tractor  with  a 
heated  cab,  antifreeze  protection  to  30 
below  zero,  and  an  engine  that  pops 
right  off  at  a  touch  of  the  starter 
button. 

“Manure  handling?  Well,  some 
folks  use  pens,  like  you,  and  only 
clean  out  once  or  twice  a  year  when 
the  fields  are  clear.  Others  have  these 
new  power-take-off  machines  that’ll 
work  in  the  snow  without  the  wheels 
slipping.  We  just  sit  in  that  heated 
tractor  cab  again  and  do  the  hard  work 
with  a  power  loader — in  fact,  there’s 
not  enough  hand  pitching  to  work  up 
a  sweat  on  a  cold  day. 

“And  the  stock  doesn’t  seem  to  mind 
a  cold  day.  Why,  we  stand  around  and 
shiver  and  feel  sorry  for  the  cows  when 
its  we  who  should  go  get  in  a  warm 
place  or  put  on  another  sweater.  Give 
her  a  chance  and  a  cow  will  stand  out¬ 
doors  on  a  sharp  cold  day  and  just 
seem  to  enjoy  the  sparkling  snow  and 
her  own  breath  fogging  out  in  front 
of  her.  Where  they  are  allowed  to  get 
used  to  it  as  winter  just  comes  on  na¬ 
turally,  other  animals  don’t  mind  eith¬ 
er.  And  where  they  have  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  wind,  like  chickens,  we’ve 
got  electric  fans  and  ventilating  sys¬ 
tems  to  keep  the  place  dry  and  fresh. 

vYou  don’t  hear  me  talking  about 
the  good  old  days  when  we  about 
froze  to  death  harnessing  up  a  team 
to  spend  the  whole  day  just  getting  to 
town  and  back  in  the  cutter.  I’m  for 
jumping  in  a  car  with  a  good  heater, 
and  snow  tires  to  handle  those  places 
where  the  plow  didn’t  go.  And  none 
of  this  sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  your 
feet  in  the  oven  all  winter  long.  If 
you’re  cold  any  place  in  the  house 
it’s  just  because  you’re  too  lazy  to 
walk  over  and  push  that  little  thermos¬ 
tat  control. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  there’s  a  lot  of 
charm  about  spending  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  morning  with  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  and  an  axe  to  thaw  the 
faucets  and  open  the  drinking  troughs, 


but  I’d  rather  use  electric  heating  tape 
on  the  pipes  and  tank  warmers  in  the 
drinkers. 

“Yes  sir,  I  like  winter  now  that  I 
have  time  to  look  up  from  my  work 
and  enjoy  it.  When  I  feel  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  that  first  snowfall,  I  just  pull 
down  the  earflaps  on  my  cap  and  say, 
‘hard  winter  or  open  winter,  let  her 
come!’  ” 

LAZY  MAY'S  CORY 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  grain  corn  he 

planted  this  year,  Jack  tore  up  about 
three  acres  of  pasture  that  had  run  out, 
and  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  plant  it  to  corn.  He  has  no  corn 
planting  or  harvesting  equipment,  so  a 
neighbor  was  called  in  to  plant  the 
seed  corn  with  400  pounds  of  10-10-10 
fertilizer  per  acre.  The  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  was  a  gamble  since  it  was  close 
to  the  first  of  July  when  the  job  was 
done,  and  Jack  figured  at  worst  that 
the  fertilizer  would  still  be  there  in  the 
ground  anyway  if  the  corn  did  not 
come  up. 

Because  we  had  a  pretty  good  sum¬ 
mer  for  moisture,  the  crop  did  come 
along  pretty  well,  though  the  press  of 
other  work,  and  the  fact  that  the  piece 
was  almost  too  little  to  trouble  with, 
caused  Jack  pretty  well  to  ignore  the 
field.  In  fact  it  was  neither  sprayed  for 
weeds  nor  cultivated. 

When  this  little  piece  was  cut  for 
silage  this  fall,  it  ran,  according  to 
the  wagon  loads,  between  eight  and 
ten  tons  per  acre.  The  ears  were  big 
and  well  formed,  and  the  field  was 
fairly  clear  of  weeds  except  for  an 
outbreak  of  velvet  leaf  weed  at  one 
end.  The  yield  on  this  well-drained 
piece  might  have  been  better  had  the 
corn  been  tended  to  more  closely,  but 
we  can  figure  at  this  point  that  the 
venture  was  all  gain  —  one  of  those 
gambles  that  paid  off. 

Hazel  Misses  Corn 

The  grain  corn,  which  was  sprayed 
for  both  weeds  and  army  worms,  and 
seemed  at  times  to  be  threatened  by 
about  everything  that  can  ruin  a  crop, 
should  be  picked  by  the  time  this  is 
read.  We  all  thought  that  blackbirds 
would  be  the  last  hurdle  to  overcome 
and  as  was  reported,  “time  bombs’" 
consisting  of  fire  crackers  took  care  of 
that. 

That  left  only  flood  or  wind  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  crop,  since  it  was  planted 
early  enough  to  mature  ahead  of  any 
but  the  earliest  frost — and  frost  was 
late  this  year.  Well,  the  winds  did 
come,  as  everyone  so  well  knows.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeling  sorry  for  the  folks  to 
the  east  of  us  who  endured  hurricanes 
Carol  and  Edna,  we  had  a  taste  of  it 
ourselves.  Ithaca  was  not  as  badly  hit 
as  a  lot  of  other  places,  but  a  good 
many  trees  were  uprooted  and  some 
homes  were  damaged.  Neighbor  Mar¬ 
tin  Sine  at  Coyglen  farm  lost  a  new 
silo,  and  Mary  Field  who  lives  just 
below  him  had  her  car  smashed  by  a 
falling  limb. 

Our  corn  field  is  in  the  lowest  place 
in  the  valley  —  practically  at  creek 
level,  protected  by  hills  and  surround¬ 
ing  trees.  It  suffered  little  damage,  and 


of  course  we  had  no  other  crops  at 
that  time  to  be  hurt  by  wind. 

Two  small  .ornamental  pieces  from 
the  eleven  gables  on  the  house  blew 
loose  but  were  easily  put  back.  And  at 
the  lower  farm,  it  seems  that  every¬ 
thing  that  was  loose  came  down  during 
the  freak  tornado  that  struck  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Just  a  few  twigs  and  small  limbs 
testified  that  the  storm  struck  there. 

Best  of  all,  we  had  a  very  short  in¬ 
terruption  of  electric  service.  Some 
places  in  town  went  as  long  as  60 
hours  with  no  “juice”  and  the  report 
is  that  people  with  coal  or  gas  cooking 
stoves  during  that  period  were  very 
popular  with  less  lucky  neighbors. 

PEY  STABLE  CLEAYED 

T  is  best  to  clean  a  pen  stable  in  the 
spring  if  at  all  possible.  The  pen  has 
a  chance  to  dry  out  over  the  summer; 
there  is  less  danger  of  rotting  wood 
covered  with  manure;  and  the  fly  prob¬ 
lem  is  easier  handled.  And  with  a  ton 
of  manure  valued  about  the  same  as  a 
100  pound  bag  of  10-5-10  commercial 
fertilizer,  it  is  not  good  business  to  let 
manure  rot  and  lose  its  “punch”  for 
growing  plants. 

We  cleaned  this  time  in  October,  be¬ 
fore  the  cows  came  back  in  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  pack  had  shrunk  and  settled, 
and  of  course  was  very  hard  packed. 
Some  of  the  manure  was  moved  with 
a  conventional  manure  loader,  andjthe 
rest  with  a  grapple  fork  (see  photo). 
With  the  two  young  fellows  who  help 
him  when  they  are  not  in  school,  Frank 


Miller  and  G.L.F.  District  Manager’s 
son  Chucky  Royce,  the  job  went  very 
fast,  using  two  tractors,  one  spreader, 
and  a  man  on  each  tractor.  The  boys 
averaged  about  fifteen  minutes  for  a 
round  trip  —  loading,  on  the  road, 
spreading,  and  back  to  the  barn. 

Considering  that  the  man  using  the 
loader  had  time  between  loads  to  feed 
silage  (with  the  same  fork),  and  do 
other  odd  jobs,  what  used  to  be  a  tough 
job  turned  out  to  be  quite  easy. 

YEW  EYGLAYP  TRIP 

IELD  Editor  Jim  Hall  is  the  guy 
who  keeps  in  closest  touch  with  the 
New  England  area  for  the  American 
Agriculturist.  He’s  always  bragging 
about  the  pastures,  grass  silage  and 
dairy  herds  in  the  New  England  States. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  had  a  chance 
to  travel  for  10  days  or  so  all  over  the 
New  England  States  visiting  with 
farmers,  and  just  plain  looking  around. 
Although  I  went  to  school  in  New 
Hampshire  for  three  years  before  the 
war,  I  had  forgotten  how  wonderful 
these  northern  states  are  when  the 
trees  are  turning. 

And  I’ll  be  quiet  and  listen  to  Jim 
talk  about  New  England  now.  We  have 
our  share  of  good  pastures  and  fine 
cows  around  Tompkins  County  in  New 
York  State.  But  I  honestly  don’t  think 
I  have  ever  seen,  farm  after  farm,  as 
rich  pastures,  as  growthy  fine  dairy 
type  cows,  or  as  well  kept  farmsteads. 

The  same  thing  that  made  the  pas¬ 
tures  look  so  well  (lots  of  rain  and  cool 
weather)  left  the  corn  looking  not  much 
short  of  miserable. 


HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


HERE’S  a  hydraulic  loader  attach¬ 
ment  that  we  borrowed  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  see  how  it  would  work  out  on  a 
United  States  dairy  farm.  It  is  a  grap¬ 
ple  fork  powered  with  its  own  hydrau¬ 
lic  cylinder.  It  was  designed  specially 
for  handling  the  great  amount  of  long 
grass  silage  put  up  in  Great  Britain. 

The  fork  is  resting  on  the  top  of  our 
trench  silo,  which  is  filled  with  long 
grass,  so  you  can  see  the  details  of  this 
useful  attachment.  The  fixed  vertical 
teeth  are  lowered  into  the  silage,  while 
the  curved  lower  teeth  close  toward 
them  to  “bite”  off  the  silage.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  face  of  the  silo 
straight  without  getting  off  the  tractor 
seat  to  cut  down  with  a  chain  saw  or 
hand  chopper. 

The  best  advantages  are  that  the  top 


spoilage  can  be  removed  without  mix¬ 
ing  with  good  silage,  and  less  silage  is 
disturbed  to  let  in  damaging  air  than 
with  a  regular  manure  fork. 

We  have  used  it  in  pen  manure  as 
well.  If  the  material  is  packed  too  hard 
for  the  teeth  to  penetrate  when  the  at¬ 
tachment  is  lowered,  the  tractor  can  be 
rocked  gently  back  and  forth  to  give 
the  same  effect  as  rocking  a  shovel  or 
manure  fork  when  working  by  hand. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  take  out 
as  big  a  forkful  each  time,  the  manure 
is  better  broken  up  to  save  the  spread¬ 
er,  and  each  load  can  be  gently  lowered 
into  the  spreader  box  without  dumping 
from  way  above.  And  it  is  easier  on  the 
tractor,  too,  as  there  is  no  need  to  back 
off  for  a  running  start  to  jam  the  fork 
into  the  manure. 
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Battle  Tested 
Foot  Protection! 


FOR  THE  FARM 


•  lntulA!r,..the  new  plastic  material  made 
up  of  millions  of  individual  air  cells  for 
perfect  insulation. 

•  IntulAir... proven  in  Korea... cut  frost  bite 
to  a  minimum.  InsulAfr  stays  at  normal 
body  temperature  at  freezing  outside 
temperatures. 

•  InsulAir  protective  footwear  is  rugged, 
lightweight.  Gives  you  the  full  value  and 
extra  wear  you  need  for  real  farm  economy. 


UNITED  STATES 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


KETOSIS 

(acetonemia) 


Although  not  a  substitute  for  veteri¬ 
nary  attention,  Beacon’s  new  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  provides  a  help¬ 
ful  control  program  for  Ketosis,  to 
increase  blood  sugars,  decrease  blood 
ketones. 

Sodium  Propionate  is  combined 
with  14%  protein  Beacon  Dairy  Fit¬ 
ting  Ration.  A  method  has  been 
developed  to  makeithighly  palatable. 

The  mixture  and  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  carefully  tested  and 
proved  thru  both  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  farm  tests  for  over  two  years. 


Write  for  full  feeding  instructions. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga  5,  N.  Y. 

York,  Pa.  Laurel,  Del.  Eastport,  N.  Y: 


Beacon 

Sodium  Propionate  Mixture 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 


ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Service  Bureau 


"POSTING”  LAND  IN 
NEW  YORK 

We  frequently  get  requests  for  the 
regulations  on  posting  farms  against 
hunting  and  fishing,  so  that  signs  will 
meet  the  legal  requirements  in  New 
York  State. 

The  wording  is  unimportant;  how¬ 
ever,  the  signs  must  be  at  least  11 
inches  square  and  the  printing  must 
cover  at  least  80  square  inches.  The 
single  word  “Posted”  will  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements,  but  signs  must  include  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  or 
tenant. 

The  entire  farm  must  be  posted,  and 
signs  should  be  no  more  than  40  rods 
apart,  with  at  least  one  on  each  side 
of  the  property  and  one  at  each  corner. 

Signs  are  good  as  long  as  they  are 
legible.  Illegible  signs  or  those  that 
have  been  torn  or  removed  should  be 
replaced  once  a  year  during  the  months 
of  March,  July,  August  or  September. 

According  to  New  York  State  law,  a 
person  who  steps  on  legally  posted 
property  with  a  gun  or  fishing  rod, 
has  violated  the  law  and  is  subject  to 
a  penalty. 

In  case  you  wish  to  extend  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hunting,  and  still  protect  your 
rights,  it  is  suggested  you  use  the 
wording,  “Hunting  allowed  with  per¬ 
mission  of  owner.” 

—  a.  a.  — 

TOO  SYMPATHETIC 

Last  spring  a  young  agent  called.  He 
said  he  was  a  war  veteran  working  for 
credits  toward  a  payment  on  a  home.  Not 
wanting  to  refuse  him,  I  bought  from  him 
and  now  I  am  in  trouble. 

We  have  every  regard  for  war  vet¬ 
erans  and  their  desire  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  no  sympathy  for  a 
veteran  who  trades  on  the  sympathy 
of  prospective  customers.  We  think  he 
should  sell  on  the  merit  of  what  he  has 
to  sell,  and  that  the  buyer  should  use 
the  same  yardstick. 

—  A.  A _ 

DISAPPEARED 

I  sold  my  car  in  a  private  sale  and 
took  a  note.  Although  there  is  still  some 
due  on  the  note,  the  buyer  has  stopped 
payments;  in  fact,  he  has  disappeared 
with  the  car  and  I  don't  know  where  he 
went. 

You  did  not  protect  yourself  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  you  could  have  done.  An  au¬ 
tomobile  dealer  usually  sells  on  a  Con¬ 
ditional  Sales  Contract  which  gives 
him  title  to  the  car  until  it  is  fully 
paid  for.  Then  at  any  time  that  he  can’t 
collect  an  installment,  he  can  repossess 
the  car.  If,  as  in  this  case,  a  man  should, 
disappear,  you  would  have  a  case 
against  him;  particularly  if  he  sells  the 
car,  because  he  does  not  have  title  to  it. 

The  thing  you  could  do  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  take  a  chattel  mortgage  and 
have  it  registered  in  the  County  Clerk’s 
office.  It  would  always  prevent  the 
buyer  from  selling  legally. 

—  A. A.  — 

WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  HELP 

“I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
again  for  your  help. 

“We  have  received  the  watch  and 
everything  seems  to  be  all  right.  It  is 
nice  to  know  that  there  is  someone 
that  one  can  ask  for  advice  and  help. 

“We  enjoy  your  paper  so  much  and 
I  always  turn  to  the  Service  Bureau 
the  first  thing  when  we  receive  the 
paper.” 

—  a. a.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

We  are  trying  to  locate  Frank  and 
Margaret  Schrom  whose,  last  known 
address  was  East  Worcester,  New 
York,  Otsego  County.. 


Boys  Killed  When 

Car  tills 
Tree 


FTER  the  sorrow  of  losing  their  eighteen  year  old  son,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Harold  Stewart  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  were  grateful  to  the  North  American 
for  the  check  in  the  amount  of  $4,350.00  paid  from  a  combination  of 
accident  policies  carried  by  their  son.  Here  is  their  letter  of  thanks: 


Gentlemen, 

In  appreciation  of  your  prompt  and  courteous 
uction  at  the  time  of  our  son’s  accidental  death, 
we  can  say  only  that  those  who  have  experienced 
such  a  tragedy  know  how  much  it  means  to  have 
*  North  American  Accident  Insurance. 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Gertrude  Niles,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  . . . .  130.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  injured  chest 

Glen  Valentine,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  110.00 

Auto  accident— injured  chest  and  knee 

Victor  Wiggins,  Cato,  N.  Y .  176.00 

Auto  accident — cut  arm — infection 
Gottfried  Eichmann,  Dec.,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  2000.00 
Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Paul  Couch,  Marathon,  N.  Y . . .  34.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull 

Andrew  Gray,  Roxbury,  N.  Y . . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  chin 

Walter  Stein,  Delhi,  N,  Y.  . . .  87.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  hand 

Leonard  A.  Scoicia,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y .  131.42 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  bruises 

Florence  Bond,  North  Boston,  N.  Y .  45.72 

Auto  accident — body  bruises 

Merton  Bond,  North  Boston,  N.  Y .  85.72 

Auto  accident — frac.  nose,  rib,  cuts 

William  E.  Lawton,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Struck  by  car. — fractured  leg 

Minnie  Robinson,  Constable,  N.  Y.  _  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Eugene  Woeller,  Bergen,  N.  Y . . . .  47.85 

Auto  accident — severe  cuts 
Harry  J.  Kingsley,  Dec.,  Salisbury  Ctr., 

N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Robert  R.  March,  Mohawk,  N.  Y . . .  57.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises . 

Alville  J.  Ward,  Mohawk,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident— cut  face  and  head 

Louis  Bush,  Sr.,  Lowville,  N.  Y . . .  70.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  leg,  cuts 

Fred  Rice,  Lowville,  N.  Y . . . 46.43 

Auto  accident — bruised  face 

James  Phillips,  Madison.  N.  Y . 35.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Ida  Milier,  Mendon,  N.  Y.  . 85.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  chest  and  knee 

Florence  Voorheis,  Spencerport,  N.  Y .  25.71 

Auto  accident — cut  knee  bruises 

Louella  Begent,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y.  . .  114.28 

Auto  accident — injured  ribs  and  hip 
Roy  Bielby,  Dec.,  Mounted  Rt.  Rome, 

N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Robert  Cowen,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  . .  102.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis  and  ribs 

Frank  Fox,  Tully,  N.  Y.  . 171.42 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 


Pat  Bowen,  Walden,  N  Y . .  38.56 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Harry  Phillips,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  _  121.43 

Hit  by  car — injured  leg,  knee 

Jeannette  Robinson,  Holley,  N.  Y.  _ 58.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull 

Mabel  Wheeler,  Candor,  N.  Y . .  65.00 

Auto  accident — injured  neck  and  back 

James  Almeter,  Java  Center,  N.  Y .  57.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  cuts 

Ronald  Cornwell,  Perry,  N.  Y.  . .  260.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg,  bruises 

Martha  Furter,  Ridgefield,  Conn .  34.28 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Alvin  Waters,  Hanover,  Conn .  47.14 

Auto  accident —  cut  forehead,  concussion 

Annie  Hagan,  Portland,  Maine  ... . .  260.00 

Struck  by  car — frac.  pelvis,  mult,  bruises 

Basil  Bryant,  Hebron,  Maine  .  167.14 

Auto  accident — fractuied  rib,  bruises 

George  L.  Watson,  Stetson,  Maine  .  42.86 

Auto  accident — fiactured  ribs 

John  Noi cross,  North  Adams,  Mass .  212.14 

Auto  accident — injured  arm,  wrist,  finger 

Julia  Lailer,  Bernardston,  Mass _ _  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Ada  Davis,  Greenfield,  Mass _ _ _ _  25.00 

Auto  accident— injured  aim 

Ruth  Marshall,  Groveton,  N.  H.  r. _ _ _  20.00 

Truck  accident — cut  forehead 

Elsie  R.  Bailey,  Newport,  N.  H.  .  260.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ankle,  bruised  skull 
Anna  Breo,  Burlington,  Vermont  93.57 

Auto  accident — injured  ribs  and  chest 

Guy  Palmer,  Bristol,  Vermont  . .  120.00 

Struck  by  car — cut  head,  bruised  body 
Howard  Farrington,  Jacksonville,  Vermont...  40.00 
Auto  accident— injured  chest 

Donald  Leonard.  Gillett,  Pa _ _ _  44.29 

Auto  accident — injured  hip 

Wallace  English,  E.  Springfield,  Pa.  .  160.71 

Auto  accident— frac.  skull  and  vertebra 

William  Walker,  Corry,  Pa.  .  150.71 

Auto  accident— fractured  shoulder 

Levi  Metcalf,  Bridgeton,  N.  J . . .  65.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Margaret  Thompson,  Clarksburg,  N.  J .  25.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  arm 

Barbara  Stoll,  Sussex.  N.  J .  139.28 

Auto  accident — serious  cuts  and  bruises 


'Keefc  'fyacci  'Policies  IQwewect 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


N  O  W!-A  39 *  Storm  Window 


that  protects  your  family  all  winter! 


New  Trans-Kleer  Storm  Window  Goes 
On  in  5  minutes  without  Tools, 
Hooks,  Screws  or  Nails.  Now! 
10.8  Sq.  ft.  window  only  39v^c! 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army  in  Iceland  and  Alaska 
—  Now  Available  to  Public 

NOW  .  .  .  storm  windows  need  not  cost  you  up  to  $14.00. 
American  industry  has  developed  a  lightweight  flexible  prod¬ 
uct  that  enables  you  to  seal  out  wintry  blasts  for  only  39  ‘/2c 
a  window!  Imagine  it!  For  pennies  per  window  you  can 
insulate  every  room  in  your  home!  This  new  wonder  ma¬ 
terial  was  developed  by  the  Gary,  Indiana,  Division  of  the 
famous  REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  CORPORATION  for 


use  by  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the 
last  World  War.  It  looks  like  glass  yet 
can’t  peel  off,  never  chips,  shatters  or 
rattles  It’s  actually  flexible  like  rubber. 

This  wonder  product  possesses  the  tensile 
strength  of  over  a  ton  for  every  square 
inchl  Yet  it  is  crystal-clear,  not  milky  or 
yellowish  like  some  plastic  materials.  It 
weighs  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  lightest 
glass  storm  windows  developed.  Even  a  very 
largo  window  comes  to  under  8  ounces!  This 
amazing  new  kind  of  window  is  not  affected 
by  snow,  sleet,  rain  or  dampness  because 
it,  is  100%  waterproof.  Resists  climate 
changes — won't  crack  even  at  53  degrees 
BELOW  FREEZING  1  Even  though  it  costs 
you  only  pennies,  you  can  use  and  re-use  It 
year  after  year  for  winter  protection  and 
comfort. 

Sensational 
Discovery  Used  by 
U.S.  Army  to  Fight 
Arctic  Cold 

One  of  the  big  problems  facing  American 
Generals  in  World  War  II  was  how  to  de¬ 
fend  their  troops  and  protect  equipment 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Arctic  winters. 
The  Reynolds  Aluminum  Company  was  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  to  build  a  special  plant 
at  Gary  and  soon  millions  of  yards  of  this 
new  material  were  moving  out  to  Canada, 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  Iceland,  Greenland 
and  la.er  to  the  European  fronts.  Trans- 
Kleer  Reynolon  could  not  bo  purchased  for 
love  or  money  in  those  critical  days.  Every 
last  inch  went  to  protect  our  men,  vehicles, 
ships,  planes  and  w’eapons.  Our  hoys  and 
guns  came  first  and  the  public  had  to  wait. 
Now  at  last,  due  to  special  arrangements 
with  the  Gary  plant,  larger  quantities  are 
available  for  the  public. 

Trans-Kleer 
Windows  Can  Be 
Installed  in  5  Min. 

Tlie  installation  of  Trans-Kleer  Storm  Win¬ 
dows  is  simplicity  itself. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST! 

On  a  windy  day,  hold  a  lit  match  in¬ 
side  a  closed  window.  The  first  gust  of 
wind  wilt  blow  it  out.  Now  put  up 
your  Trans-Kleer  window  .  .  .  you’ll 
find  that  a  lit  match,  held  inside  the 
window,  will  NOT  blow  out  EVEN  IF 
YOU  KEEP  YOUR  REGULAR  WIN¬ 
DOW  OPEN! 


The  lady  of  the  house  can  do  it  in  5 
minutes  or  less!  You  need  no  nails,  hooks, 
screws,  or  tools.  No  back-breaking  toill  No 
broken  glass  to  contend  with!  Cut  off  re¬ 
quired  amount,  trim  to  fit  your  window, 
large  or  small,  square,  round,  rectangular — 
it  makes  no  difference.  Then  press  on  the 
special  ADHESO  border  and  your  storm 
window  is  firmly  in  place  for  winter  long 
protection.  Cost  to  you;  only  pennies  per 
window!  And  this  is  a  storm  window  that 
can  really  take  those  wintry  gusts!  Its 
tensile  strength  of  over  2,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  lets  it  stand  up  under  those 
fierce  winter  gales.  And  it  won’t  rattle  or 
shatter  or  chip!  Yet  Trans-Kleer  windows, 
because  of  the  LOW  CONDUCTIVITY  de¬ 
velopment  of  Reynolds  engineers,  gives  you 
real  winter  protection,  actually  helps  keep 
cozy  warmth  inside,  frigid  temperatures 
outside.  You  save  $100  or  more  in  fuel 
bills  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  health 
protection  and  downright  comfort! 


* 

Use  Year  After  Year 


With  TRANS-KLEER,  you  have  no  storing 
problems.  At  winter’s  end  just  fold  away 
like  cloth  for  the  following  season — year 
after  year!  You  can  air  your  room  so 


easily— any  time!  Simply  lift  the  Adheso 
border  to  let  in  fresh  air — then  press  on 
and  it’s  sealed  tight  again!  Easy  to  clean 
too!  No  soap  or  detergent.  They  come  clean 
with  a  damp  wash  rag!  It’s  no  wonder  that 
so  many  home  owners,  hospitals,  public 
buildings  and  churches  have  adopted  this 
new  way  to  fight  winter's  chills  and 
humidity ! 

Low  First  Cost- 
No  Upkeep  Cost 

TRANS-KLEER!  Comes  in  rolls  36  inches 
by  432  inches  and  costs  you  only  3.95 — 
complete  with  Adheso  border  I  That  is 
enough  for  10  windows,  each  measuring 
10.8  sq.  feet — just  39'/j  cents  each!  Natu¬ 
rally,  smaller  windows  cost  you  less  while 
larger  ones  use  more  material.  In  all  you 
receive  103  SQUARE  FEET!  Imagine  it! 
108  SQUARE  FEET  for  the  rock  bottom 
price  of  only  3.05!  Good  GLASS  storm 
window's  cost  from  $7.95  to  $16  or  more, 
depending  on  size  and  quality.  For  ten 
you  d  have  to  pay  from  $79.95  to  $160.00. 
They're  fine  if  you  don’t  mind  the  cost  and 
installation  time!  Hut  if  you  want  to  save 
and  feet  real  winter  protection,  then  the 
sensible  buy  is  TRANS-KLEER  1  For  pen¬ 
nies  you  enjoy  cozy  comfort.  You  save  on 
fuel  hills — as  much  as  $100  in  one  season. 
You  also  get  health  protection  for  your  en¬ 
tire  family.  And  you  need  not  contend  with 
broken  glass,  storage  problems,  installation 
difficulties!  Your  Trans-Kleer  window  is  put 
up  in  5  minutes,  tops!  The  entire  10  then 
arp  installed  in  45  minutes  or  so!  It’s  sim¬ 
plicity  •itself!  Even  a  school  hoy  can  do  itl 
You  save  on  first  cost.  And  you  have  no 
upkeep  cost!  That’s  why  year  after  year 
more  and  more  people — even  those  who  can 
afford  expensive  windows — are  demanding 


this  economical  yet  effective  way  to  save 
fuel,  protect  health,  enjoy  winter-long  com¬ 
fort  in  every  room  of  your  house! 


Low  Cost  Health 
Protection!. 

WINTER  COMFORT!  You  can  hardly  see 
the  new  TRANS-KLEER  storm  window— 
it’s  wonderfully  transparent — but  it  protects 
you  and  your  loved  ones  from  winter’s  cold 
blasts  and  humidity.  Saves  dollars,  too,  in 
fuel  bills!  It’s  your  cheapest  health  insur¬ 
ance.  Yet  the  window  illustrated  here  only 
costs  39‘/2  cents! 

Now  You  Can  Test 
Trans-Kleer  in 
Your  Own  Home 
Without  Risk 

Lots  of  folK-s  already  know  about  TRANS- 
KLEER  from  their  neighbors.  But  if  you 
have  never  tried  them,  here’s  your  chance 
to  get  them  on  a  HOME  TRIAL  BASIS. 
You  can’t  lose  a  single  penny.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  ahd  a  36  by  432  inch  roll — 
108  SQUARE  FEET — will  be  shipped  to  you 
immediately,  complete  with  Adheso  Border. 
Deposit  only  3.95  plus  postage  with  the  mail 
man.  Try  TWO  windows  in  any  room  of 
your  home.  Test  them  as  you  see  fit.  See 
for  yourself  how  they  seal  out  drafts.  Now 
compare  the  temperature  —  any  25  cent 
thermometer  will  do — yes  compare  the  tem¬ 
perature  with  any  other  room  in  your  home! 
See  the  difference!  Feel  the  difference!  Then 
YOU  be  the  judge!  Then  if  you're  not  con¬ 
vinced  they’re  every  bit  as  effective  as  any 
storm  window  on  the  market — if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  EVERY  way,  keep  the  TWO 
windows  and  return  the  balance  of  the 
material  and  get  your  3.95  back  at  once! 


To  Avoid 
Disappointment, 
Order  at  Once! 

Millions  of  people  are  Reading  this  ad  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  year 
thousands  of  orders  had  to  be  refused.  Do 
not  wait  until  below  zero  weather  comes! 
Play  safe!  Rush  the  coupon  now  and  get 
your  storm  windows  at  once!  If  you  wish 
to  save  postage  costs,  send  money  order, 
cash  or  check  for  3.95  and  it  will  be 
shipped  postage  free.  Trans-  Kleers  are 
sold  exclusively  by  mail  and  only  by: 


•CONSUMERS 

MART 

352  FOURTH  AVENUE 

Dept.  342- M -47,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
BULK  BUYERS! 


Customers  wishing  to  order  Trans-Kleer  in 
volume  receive  the  following  special  rates: 
$6.90  lor  2  full  rolls  (216  sq.  feet);  j>  rolls 
— $18;  12  rolls— $34. 


THIS  STRANGE  NEW  STORM  WINDOW  STRETCHES  WITHOUT  BREAKING.  Imagine  a 
storm  window  having  a  tensile  strength  of  over  one  ton  per  square  inch — yet  you  can  push  it 
with  your  foot  and  it  stretches!  Then  it  springs  right  back — undamaged!  Developed  in  the 
multi-million  dollar  Gary  plant  of  Reynolds  Aluminum  Corp.  for  protecting  soldier*  and 
armament  in  the  Far  North  during  World  War  II.  Millions  now  in  use  to  fight  wintry 
gales  in  homes  and  factories  thruout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Scores  of  Other  Valuable  Uses! 


BARN 


GARAGE 


HOT-HOUSE 


CHICKEN  COOP  FLOWER  BED  KENNEL 


WAREHOUSE  TRAILER  HATCHERIES 


Visit  Our  Showroom  or  Shop  By  Mail 

CONSUMERS  MART,  Dept.  342-M-47 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

^  FEET,  with  special  ADHESO  Border.  I  will  pay  3.95  plus  postage  on  arrival.  This  is 
1'  on  a  TRIAL  basis.  I  will  try  TWO  without  obligation.  If  not  delighted.  I  will  return 
*  the  balance  for  my  3.95  back — no  questions  asked. 


RUSH- 


rolls  TRANS-KLEER  at  3.95  each,  enough  for  10  windows  or  I0S  SQUARE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


•  ZONE 


-STATE- 


I 

I  TOWN 

I  □  SAVE  ALL  POSTAGE  COSTS  by  sending  check,  m.  o.  or  cash  with  this  coupon.  In  j 
"  Wat  case  we  pay  all  postage  to  vour  door.  Same  money-back  guarantee,  of  course!  | 
I  CANADIANS:  Price  in  Canada  is  only  $1  more  —  that  is  —  4.95  per  roll.  Orders- 
"  shipped  direct  from  Montreal  —  no  extra  charge  for  tariff!  Address  our  Montreal  Plant:  I 
■  CONSUMERS  MART,  45  St.  James  St..  West,  Dept.  342-M-47,  Montreal  I,  P.  Q.  _ 
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DECEMBER  4  1954 


Warren  Hawley  releases  a  balloon  loaded  with 
messages'  from  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  to  the 
Communist-dominated  countries  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 


ON  OCTOBER,  I  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  border  in  West¬ 
ern  Germany  and  looked  at  some¬ 
thing  that  it  is  hard  for  an  American 
to  understand.  It  was  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  that  divides  Free  Europe  and  the  free 
world  from  the  Russians  and  their  Commun¬ 
ist  satellites,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

On  one  side  were  farmhouses,  good  green 
fields,  dairy  cattle  on  pasture,  a  nice  country. 
Across  the  valley  was  a  strip  of  No  Man’s 
Land,  where  the  grass  was  brown  and  the 
fields  hadn’t  been  worked  for  three  years.  We 
were  told  that  that  strip  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  countries  was  ten  miles  wide.  From 
this  strip  everyone  had  been  moved,  their 
farms  and  buildings  destroyed  and  land  de¬ 
serted.  Running  the  length  of  these  deserted 
fields  was  a  high  barbed  wire  fence,  with  a 
tower  25  feet  or  so  high  every  half  mile.  Sol¬ 
diers  with  police  dogs  patrolled  back  and 
forth  between  the  towers,  meeting  in  the 
middle  and  then  turning  back.  The  ground 
both  sides  of  the  wire  fence  is  kept  plowed 
so  that  if  anyone  gets  through  the  footsteps 
will  show  up. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  this  Iron  Curtain, 
the  chills  ran  up  and  down  my  back.  It  was 
the  most  depressing,  discouraging  sight  I  had 


Mr.  Hawley,  Past  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  looks  across  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  into  that  desolate  No  Man's  Land  that  divides 
the  free  world  from  the  slave. 

transmitted  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  are  34  stations  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  piercing  the  Iron  Curtain  into  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Communist  governments  have  subsidized  and 
furnished  a  radio  to  practically  every  home 
in  these  two  countries,  their  purpose  being  to 
make  sure  that  the  Communist  propaganda 
is  gotten  across  to  the  people.  The  Commun¬ 
ists  try  hard  to  jam  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
broadcasts,  but  our  radios  on  this  side  of  the 
Curtain  are  very  powerful  and  frequencies  can 
be  changed  often  to  avoid  much  of  the  jam¬ 
ming. 


By  WARREN  HAWLEY 

Past  President,  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  Member,  Board  of  Directors  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  at  Springfield. 


ever  seen.  To  think  that  in  this  day  and  age 
of  our  so-called  civilization  a  scene  like  that 
could  possibly  be! 

I  was  in  Western  Germany  in  company 
with  other  Americans,  including  my  friend 
Lou  Taber,  former  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  at  the  invitation  of  the  organization 
known  as  Crusade  for  Freedom  or  Radio  Free 
Europe.  The  Crusade  for  Freedom  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  private  initiative  in 
America  to  get  the  truth  about  democracy 
to  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  No 
government  funds  are  used.  The  work  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  two  ways:  by  radio  and  through 
leaflets. 

At  the  radio  station  not  far  from  the  border 
seven  or  eight  of  us  sat  around  a  table.  Many 
of  those  with  whom  I  sat  were  Polish  refugees 
who  had,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in  some 
way  managed  to  get  through  the  barrier. 
They  were  well  educated  men,  well  versed  in 
agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  and  the 
other  professions.  Most  of  them  could  speak 
English,  and  I  wish  every  American  could  be 
as  dedicated  to  the  great  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  as  are  these  Polish  refugees.  They  know 
from  sad  experience  what  it  is  to  lose  freedom. 

What  We  Toll  <lie  Communists 


The  IRON  CURTAIN 

)  • 

Ok  One  Side 

FREEDOM 

Oa  t&e  Oldest 

SLAVERY 


In  our  group  we  talked  about  farming, 
farm  organizations,  our  American  govern¬ 
ment,  our  w'hole  farm  set-up,  our  free  farm 
papers  like  American  Agriculturist.  We  had 
little  to  say  about  our  big  food  production, 
and  nothing  at  all  about  our  farm  machinery. 
Our  friends  told  us  that  the  people  across  the 
border  just  wouldn’t  know  what  we  meant 
if  we  mentioned  a  milking  machine,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  peasant  farmers  mow  hay  with  a 
scythe,  as  their  fathers  have  done  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

Our  questions  and  answers  around  that 
table  were  put  on  a  tape  recorder,  and  later 


In  addition  to  the  radio  messages,  thou¬ 
sands  of  balloons  are  sent  up  carrying  leaf¬ 
lets  across  the  border.  These  are  so  regulated 
that  they  will  come  down  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places  in  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  so  that  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
leaflets  is  assured.  Mr.  Taber  and  I  both  had 
the  privilege  of  releasing  some  of  these  bal¬ 
loons.  The  wind  has  to  be  just  right  to  carry 
the  balloons  in  the  right  direction.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  place,  near  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  air  was  full  of  balloons.  That  day  they 
put  up  nearly  2,000  of  them,  carrying  2  tons 
of  paper  messages. 

The  whole  effort  is  (Continued  on  Page  16) 


Warning!  Watch  Out  For  Racketeers! — See  Page  31 


If  you  are  concerned  about  production  costs , 

Herds  a  saving  you  shouldn't  overlook 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 


on 


G.L.F  FERTILIZER 


Delivered  before 

E6RUARY  1ST 


BY  taking  delivery  on  G.L.F.  fertilizer  dur¬ 
ing  December  or  January,  you  can  receive 
a  special  “early  take”  discount  that  adds  up  to 
as  much  as  an  extra  bag  of  fertilizer  with  each 
ton  that  you  buy. 

This  discount  on  fertilizer  offers  a  use  for 
your  money  that  far  exceeds  any  interest  rates 
you  can  get.  It’s  an  ideal  way  to  cut  your  pro¬ 
duction  costs  on  an  item  you  just  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  in  modern  day  farming. 

Another  big  advantage  in  taking  early  is  that 
you  avoid  the  spring  rush  and  are  sure  of  having 
your  supply  on  hand  to  use  as  soon  as  the  weather 
breaks.  You  can  be  sure  too  that  this  fertilizer 
is  fully  cured  and  will  work  well  in  your  drill 
next  spring. 

A  Cooperative  Effort 

When  patrons  take  early  delivery  on  their 
fertilizer  supplies,  it  helps  G.L.F.  do  a  better 


job  of  distribution  and  helps  more  patrons  get 
the  grades  they  want. 

This  year,  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods  will  be 
available  at  most  communities  in  the  new  “non¬ 
caking”  granular  form.  G.L.F.  fertilizers  are  all 
carefully  and  accurately  mixed,  made  only  from 
the  finest  materials,  and  are  available  in  most 
of  the  grades  recommended  by  the  three  state 
agricultural  colleges  in  this  area. 

If  you  aren’t  sure  of  the  exact  grades  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  want,  just  check  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  for  the  state  recommendations.  Ask  also 
about  the  exact  discount  your  local  G.L.F.  is 
offering.  Then  place  your  order  right  away  for 
early  delivery.  You’ll  save  some  good  money, 
and  when  planting  time  comes,  your  fertilizer — 
the  exact  grades  you  want — will  be  right  at  your 
farm,  ready  to  use. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


At  Times  Like  These  It  Is 
A  Good  Idea  To  Keep  In 
Touch  With  Your  G.L.F.  Man 

To  save  you  money  on  your  farming  op¬ 
eration,  no  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  help 
than  your  G.L.F  man  .  .  .  because  he  is  op¬ 
erating  your  farm  cooperative  business.  Dis¬ 
counts  on  seed  .  .  .  pooled  orders  on  carlots 
of  wire  and  twine  .  .  .  off-car  savings  on  feed 
.  .  .  specials  on  barn  supplies  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  special  mixes  for  cows  and  hens 
that  make  use  of  home-grown  grains  or  in¬ 
gredients  that  are  good  market  buys.  These 
are  some  of  the  ways  he  can  help  you.  It’s 
good '  business  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
G.L.F.  man. 


Take  Your  Fertilizer  Early  ...It  Pays 


American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954  — 
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STACKS  SILAGE 

1  RECEIVED  my  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  today  and  was  reading 
about  this  farmer  in  Avon,  New  York 
who  hasn’t  got  a  silo,  and  would  like 
to  make  one  with  baled  straw. 

I  always  fill  my  silo  every  fall  and 
always  have  about  seven  or  eight  acres 
of  corn  left.  I  used  to  make  a  silo  with 
snow  fence  and  used  the  regular  silo 
paper  but  that  is  expensive  and  the 
paper  tears,  and  lots  of  corn  spoils. 
The  last  three  years  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  stack.  I  put  a  pole  up,  about  15 
feet  high,  in  order  to  hold  the  blower 
pipe,  and  also  to  be  able  to  use  the 
distributor  pipes. 

I  build  the  stack  the  same  way  one 
would  build  with  hay.  It  takes  one  man 
to  keep  the  sides  straight  and  another 
with  the  distributor.  Keep  the  sides 
packed  very  good  so  it  won’t  slide  out, 
and  when  you  have  a  few  loads  left, 
start  topping  it  off.  I  can  top  off  a 
stack  with  ensilage  better  than  with 
hay. 

If  this  farmer  puts  up  his  corn  this 
way,  there  is  no  expense  for  paper  or 
anything,  and  there  isn’t  any  waste 
hardly.  I  think  he  would  be  very  satis¬ 
fied.  From  my  experience  I  know  that 
it  would  be  better  this  way  than  to 
build  one  with  baled  straw.  —  R.  S., 
New  York.  , 

—  A. A.  —  f 

AN  INCENTIVE  TO  WORK 

1  BELIEVE  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  our  thirteen-year-old  son 
is  worth  repeating. 

As  you  know,  many  farmers  are  now 
complaining  that  their  sons  take  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farm  at  all.  We  had  the 
same  trouble.  My  husband  who  has  a 
newspaper  job  nights  and  works  his 
106-acre  farm  days,  despaired  that  our 
youngster  would  ever  become  a  farmer; 
he  just  didn’t  seem  interested. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  we 
hired 'a  fifteen-year-old  boy  to  do  the 
milking  night  and  morning,  with  the 
understanding  that  our  son  would  help, 
which  he  did,  and  we  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  doing  as  much  and  some¬ 
times  more  work  than  the  boy  we  hired. 
We  said  nothing  and  let  him  continue 
on,  paying  the  hired  boy  ten  dollars  a 


week,  board,  etc.,  and  giving  our  son 
a  couple  of  dollars  whenever  he  needed 
it. 

The  latter  part  of  June  the  boy  we 
hired  quit  and  we  were  debating  what 
to  do  when  our  son  spoke  up  and  said, 
“I  can  do  it,”  and  he  did!  ' 

We  decided  to  give  him  the  chance 
and  believe  me,  he  has  done  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job!  We  now  give  him  the  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  five  of  which  he  puts  in 
the  bank,  and  the  rest  is  his  to  do  with 
as  he  pleases.  Now  he  has  seventy-five 
dollars  in  the  bank,  has  taken  out  an 
insurance  policy,  and  is  paying  for  it 
with  his  own  money.  There  are  times 
when  he  spends  his  money  a  little  fool¬ 
ishly,  but  as  a  rule,  he  has  found  that 
by  saving  he  can  purchase  much  nicer 
things  such  as  a  small  radio  for  his 
room. 

I  believe  that  if  more  farmers  would 
use  this  method  they  would  find  that 
their  youngsters  would  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  farm. 

We  told  this  to  one  farmer  who  had 
two  sons  and  complained  they  would 
do  nothing  to  help.  I  spoke  to  him 
again  last  week  and  he  was  thrilled; 
he  has  been  able  to  take  an  outside  job 
and  the  two  boys  are  doing  most  of  the 
chores.  Of  course  he  can’t  pay  each  of 
them  as  much  as  we  do  our  one,  but  he 
says  they  look  forward  to  Saturday — 
their  “pay  day”  and  are  saving  their 
money. 

Our  son  announced  the  other  day 
that  when  he  gets  enough  money  in  the 
bank  he’s  going  to  buy  his  Dad  a  barn 
cleaner.  Of  course  we  won’t  let  him  use 
his  money  for  that  as  he  needs  it  for 
his  education.  —  Mrs.  Roger  Hopkins, 
R.F.D.,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISHMAN  WANTS 
LETTERS 

YOUR  magazine  has  given  me  such 
pleasure,  enjoyment  and  knowledge 
in  the  last  few  years  that  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  carry  this  one  step  further.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  correspond  with  a 
young  farmer  in  the  States. 

I  am  hoping  that  one  of  your  readers 
would  care  to  write  to  me  about  farm¬ 
ing  matters,  exchange  magazines  and 
who  knows,  even  visit  each  other  one 
day. 


Robert  G.  Patt  of  West  Brookfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  was  first  in  the  Northeast  in 
the  National  Grange— American  Plant 
food  Council  195-4  Soil  Conservation  Essay 
Contest.  His  topic  was  "Building  Fertility 
To  Cut  Farm  Costs"  and  nationally,  he 
competed  with  15,000  other  contestants. 


I  am  twenty-five  and  manage  a 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acre  farm  for 
my  father.  This  is  mainly  devoted  to 
dairying  and  wheat  growing. 

If  you  know  of  any  one  who  would 
be  interested,  I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  you  would  put  me  in  touch  with 
them.  —  William  G.  Thomas,  Fenton 
Home  Farm,  Haverfordwest,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  Great  Britain. 

—  A.  a.  — 

AHOUT  FLOUNDERS 

I  READ  the  question  about  flukes  and 
flounders  in  the  October  2  issue.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  flounders  have 
two  eyes  on  the  top  side  and  swim 
horizontally.  They  are  light  colored, 
one  side  is  lighter  than  the  other,  from 
more  or  less  exposure  of  surface  to 
the  sunlight. 

The  fluke  is  darker  in  color  and 
usually  a  little  larger,  with  one  eye  on 
each  side  and  swims  vertically  like  any 
other  fish.  Its  darker  color  is  due  to 
very  little  exposure  of  the  surface  to 
the  light. 

When  making  fillets — only  one  from 
a  flounder,  but  two  from  a  fluke! 

- — Mrs.  George  F.  Ballentine ,  Cataumet, 
Mass. 
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Just  what  he  wanted  ! 

\  ) 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Give  mild  and  ta sty 

Pri  nee  A\  berfc 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 


Prince  Albert!  Tobacco  as  Nature  meant  tobacco  to  be! 
The  perfect  Christmas  gift  for  pipe-smoker  or  roll-your-owner! 

PRINCE  ALBERT  IS  CRIMP  CUT  FOR  COOL  SMOKING,  LONG  BURNING 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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MILK  PRICES  MUST  CO  UP! 

ILK  prices  to  farmers  are  ruinously  low  and 
far  below  costs  of  production.  THEY 
SHOULD  GO  UP— IMMEDIATELY. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative, 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  and  the  Mutifal  Federation 
of  Independent  Cooperatives,  representing  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed,  have  met  and  unanimously  de¬ 
manded  a  higher  price  for  milk. 

But  in  this  and  other  milk  sheds  we  face  an 
absurd  and  intolerable  situation  when  dairy¬ 
men,  through  their  organizations,  cannot  put  a 
price  on  their  own  product  without  first  getting 
the  approval  of  government  representatives.  It 
would  seem  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  for  a  showdown  on  who  is  running  the 
farmers’  business — the  farmers  themselves  and 
their  organizations,  or  the  government. 

The  milk  marketing  orders  are  in  the  main 
helpful  to  the  industry.  But  they  will  not  long 
continue  to  be  so  unless  farmers  have  more  to 
say  about  the  price  of  their  product  than  they 
do  now.  Time  and  again  milk  hearings  have 
been  called  in  order  to  revise  or  amend  the  milk 
orders.  Farmers  and  their  organizations  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  assemble  the  facts,  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings,  and  present  the  facts  to 
show  why  the  formulas  in  the  milk  order  should 
be  revised  to  give  dairymen  a  better  break.  After 
a  long  wait  the  government  representatives 
finally  make  their  decisions,  too  often  without 
seeming  to  take  the  farm  evidence  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  milk  marketing 
agreements  or  orders  can  continue  to  succeed 
is  with  full  cooperation,  with  a  give-and-take 
attitude  on  the  part  of  dairymen  on  one  side 
and  government  representatives  on  the  other. 
THAT  SITUATION  DOES  NOT  PREVAIL 
NOW. 

USE  MORE  NOT  LESS  LIME 

HE  National  Lime  Association  reports  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  lime  of  6.3  million  tons, 
or  24%  in  1953  as  against  1952. 

A  large  part  of  that  decrease  is  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  states  and  it  is  just  too  bad,  because 
most  of  our  land  is  in  great  need  of  lime.  In 
fact,  lime  is  necessary  on  most  soils  to  get  full 
benefit  from  fertilizer  and  the  best  crops. 

HARRY  G.  STUTZ 

J_JARRY  G.  STUTZ,  publisher  and  editor  of 
The  Ithaca  Journal,  who  died  on  November 
17,  was  an  outstanding  example  of  a  great  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  great  citizen. 

A  newspaper  can  come  near  to  determining 
the  progress  or  lack  of  it  in  any  community.  It 
can  tear  down  or  build  up.  Harry  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  chose  to'build,  and  while  there  are  other 
factors,  the  editorial  policy  of  The  Journal 
helped  to  make  Ithaca  and  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  one  of  the  finest  communities  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  live.  In 
the  twenty  years  or  more  that  I  have  read  The 
Journal,  I  have  never  known  Harry  not  to  sup¬ 
port  every  good  cause  in  the  interest  of  the 
community.  He  backed  the  schools,  the  churches 
without  regard  to  creed.  Cornell  University, 


“Sty  S-  ^  SoAtitUM 

Ithaca  College,  the  Community  Chest  and  all 
other  worthwhile  causes. 

We  shall  miss  you,  Harry,  but  your  life  and 
works  will  live  on  in  the  community,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  you, 
particularly  with  those  of  us  who  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  writing  for  the  public. 

EAT  THEM!  ' 

HE  best  thing  you  can  say  about  the  poultry 
industry  at  the  present  time  is  that  prices  are 
so  low  that  they  can’t  go  but  one  way,  and  that 
is  up. 

Experts  in  the  business  give  many  reasons  for 
poultry  and  eggs  being  in  the  doldrums,  but  the 
chief  one,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  when 
prices  are  too  low,  is  over-production  or,  if  you 
like  it  better,  under-consumption.  We  have  more 
hens  and  eggs  than  the  consumers  are  buying. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  poultry  industry  it¬ 
self  is,  as  the  Yankees  say,  “taking  steps.”  The 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  supported  by 
poultry  organizations  and  by  poultry  equipment 
manufacturers,  is  advertising  and  publicizing 
poultry  products,  emphasizing  their  great  food 
values  and  their  relatively  low  cost.  NEPPCO 
(Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council)  and 
other  poultry  groups  are  urging  and  making 
progress  in  getting  increased  use  of  poultry  meat 
in  restaurants,  at  public  dinners,  and  in  the 
home. 

Poultry  groups  are  also  making  an  organized 
effort  to  get  the  law  changed  which  forbids  a 
wheat-growing  farmer  who  exceeds  his  quota 
from  feeding  that  wheat  to  his  own  poultry  or 
other  livestock.  American  Agriculturist  is 
helping  on  this. 

Altogether,  these  efforts  at  self-help  will  put 
the  industry  back  on  its  feet  again.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  you  and  your  family  can  help  yourselves 
and  the  poultrymen  by  using  more  eggs  and 
poultry  meat.  You  never  can  and  never  should 
get  these  products  any  cheaper,  and  next  to 
milk,  they  are  your  best  food  buy. 

HO  FARM  WOMEN  HAVE  IT 
EASIER? 

ECAUSE  my  mother  worked  so  hard  as  a 
farm  woman  with  a  large  family,  years  ago 
I  ran  a  contest  in  American  Agriculturist  on 
the  subject,  “Should  Women  Do  Farm  Work 
Outside  The  Home?” 

Recently  I  re-read  some  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  old  contest.  The  same  conclusions 
run  through  many  of  them.  In  general,  women 
agreed  that  it  was  all  right  for  women  to  work 
outside — many  of  them  loved  to  do  so — provid¬ 
ing  the  work  was  not  beyond  their  strength  and 
not  in  addition  to  all  of  the  big  job  of  feeding 
the  family  and  caring  for  the  home. 

Since  these  letters  were  written  two  things 
have  happened  to  make  the  lot  of  farm  women 
easier  than  it  used  to  be.  The  first  is  more  farm 
machinery.  It  has  cut  down  the  necessity  for  the 
women  helping  so  much  with  the  outside  work 
and  when  they  do  it  is  easier  for  them  to  run  a 
tractor  or  a  milking  machine  than  to  do  the 
work  by  hand. 

Second,  the  labor  of  all  women  has  been 
greatly  eased  by  the  installation  of  mechanical 


gadgets  in  the  home,  and  especially  by  the  pre¬ 
pared  processed  and  packaged  foods  that  are 
now  on  the  market  and  which  greatly  cut  down 
the  job  of  preparing  meals.  Or  don’t  you  think 
so? 

A  REST  FROM  NEW  GADGETS 

FRIEND  of  mine  recently  made  a  state¬ 
ment  that  appealed  to  me  and  that  I  am 
sure  will  appeal  to  many  of  you.  She  said  that 
she  wished  we  could  have  just  a  little  rest  from 
our  constantly  new  and  changing  gadgets.  “Buy 
a  new  refrigerator,”  she  said,  “and  in  a  few 
weeks  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  out  of 
date.  Get  a  new  car,  and  before  long  a  new 
model  will  be  on  the  market  and  you  will  be 
dissatisfied  with  your  old  one.  Invest  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  television  set  and  then  wonder  if  you 
ought  to  have  waited  until  you  could  get  one 
that  would  show  colored  pictures.” 

So  it  goes.  These  constant  changes  in  ma¬ 
terial  things  are  one  cause  for  Americans  being 
dissatisfied,  tense,  and  too  often  unhappy.  But 
no  matter  what  we  think  or  how  we  feel,  these 
changes  will  continue.  Many  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface. 

But  there  is  an  answer,  I  am  sure,  to  this 
problem  of  constant  adjustment  to  change. 
SOMEHOW  WE  MUST  DO  MORE  TO 
KEEP  OUR  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL 
VALUES  ABREAST  OF  MATERIAL 
CHANGES.  That  we  have  not  done.  Another 
of  my  friends  put  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
living  in  these  modern  times,  or  for  that  matter 
in  any  period,  in  one  short  sentence  when  he 
said:  “I  try  as  hard  as  I  can  to  be  good  and  to 
do  good  to  others.” 

DISGRACE  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE 

FTER  the  spectacle  that  a  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  put  on  this  summer  at  the 
McCarthy  hearings,  and  after  what  is  going  on 
now  in  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  called  to 
censure  Senator  McCarthy,  how  can  an  average 
citizen  have  very  much  confidence  in  the  high¬ 
est  legislative  body  in  America?  Whether  you 
are  for  McCarthy  or  against  him  makes  no 
difference.  The  whole  affair  is  a  disgraceful  spec¬ 
tacle,  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money,  and 

never  should  have  happened. 

» 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

EARS  ago  when  I  was  a  “school  marm”  I 
used  to  dread  Hallowe’en  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  some  elements  among  the  young 
people  took  the  occasion  to  destroy  property 
and  otherwise  make  trouble.  It  is  good,  there¬ 
fore,  that  so  many  communities  have  organized 
the  high  spirits  of  the  young  fblks  to  have  fun 
on  Hallowe’en  night  without  malicious  mischief. 

And  sometimes  the  young  folks  show  a  real 
sense  of  humor,  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
story  sent  me  by  my  old-time  friend,  Ted 
Townsend,,  who  writes  such  an  interesting  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Utica  Daily  Press.  Ted,  in  turn,  got 
the  story  from  a  friend  of  his. 

Last  Hallowe’en  night  the  kids  in  a  local  com¬ 
munity  got  a  big  sign  printed,  and  posted  it 
in  front  of  the  local  undertaking  parlors.  The 
sign  read: 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  LAYAWAY  PLAN. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


SHARING  CONSUMER’S  FOOD  DOLLAR:  One  way  to  in- 

Crease  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  is  to  sell  at  retail.  Where  it  can  oe 
done,  roadside  selling  becomes  more  attractive  as  the  spread  increases. 

Wide  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  is  due  partly  to  costs  (includ¬ 
ing  labor)  which  do  not  drop  as  rapidly  as  farm  prices  drop,  partly  to  trend 
toward  more  services  such  as  potato  chips  and  peeled  potatoes  instead  of  plain 
potatoes,  bread  instead  of  flour.  The  demand  for  more  services,  if  it  increases 
consumption,  may  help  rather  than  hurt  producers  even  though  it  widens  the 
middleman’s  “spread.” 

CROP  OUTLOOK:  Total  U.  S.  crop  production  is  expected  to  be  5th 

largest.  During  October,  prospects  increased  for  soy¬ 
beans,  potatoes,  peas,  grapes  and  apples;  decreased  for  corn,  rice,  dry  beans  and 
cranberries.  CORN  estimate  dropped  11  million  bushels  in  October.  Decrease  in 
Eastern  APPLE  crop,  because  of  hurricane,  was  overbalanced  by  increase  in 
Western  states.  A  half  million  bushels  of  hurricane  drop  were  marketed  through 
chain  store  cooperation  backed  by  Apple  Institute  advertising.  POTATO  pros¬ 
pects  increased  1  million  bushels  and  are  now  7%  below  last  year. 

MILK:  By  January  3,  Secretary  Benson  must  propose  to  Congress  changes 
■mbbbbhes  in  the  milk  support  program.  He  might,  without  recommendation,  re¬ 
port  three  possibilities:  1.  Some  form  of  production  control.  2.  Changes  in  the 
price  support  program.  3.  An  industry  self-help  program. 

Objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 
Self-help  Program  include:  1.  That  its  compulsory  features  amount  to  giving 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  a  non-government  agency.  2.  That  starting  off  with 
a  government  loan  is  not  “self-help.”  If  you  would  like  to  study  both  sides  of 
the  plan,  write  to  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  1731  Eye  Street, 
N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producer  News,  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

October  receipts  of  milk  at  New  York  dairy  plants  were  3%  above  October 
last  year.  U.  S.  butter  production  for  September  was  3%  below  September  1953 
and  cheese  production  was  down  8%. 

CORN  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS:  There  will  be  corn  acreage  con- 

trol  in  1955.  Eight  hundred  and 
five  counties  have  been  designated  as  commercial  areas.  Growers  in  New  York 
and  New  England  will  not  be  controlled,  but  5  counties  in  New  Jersey,  30  in 
Pennsylvania  and  3  in  Delaware  are  included. 

As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  unless  the  law  is  changed,  farmers  in  those  counties 
will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  allotments  above  a  low  acreage  even  if  the 
corn  is  fed  to  animals  on  the  farm! 


TAXES:  There  have  been  changes  in  the  income  tax  law.  Income  taxes  will 
mhbubbbb  be  a  little  lower  and  requirements  have  been  eased  in  several  re¬ 
spects.  Study  of  your  report  can  save  you  money.  In  an  early  issue  we  plan 
an  article  giving  the  important  changes. 

QUOTATION:  “  One  of  the  overriding  factors  in  the  current  agricultural 

situation  is  the  mountain  of  foodstuffs  held  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  that  body  to  influence 
farm  commodity  markets  rather  violently  both  in  the  short  run  and  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  United  States  a  dozen  men 
with  sufficient  wisdom  to  make  without  error  the  kind  of  decisions  faced 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CCC.  These  are  decisions  that  should  be  made 
by  millions  of  Americans,  expressing  preferences  through  a  competitive  price 
system,  regulated  by  Government  but  not  dominated  by  Government.” 

— True  D.  Morse 


DIVERTED  ACRES:  Next  year  around  10  million  acres  of  crop  land 

will  be  added  to  “diverted”  acres  because  of  smal¬ 
ler  acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  rice.  The  problem,  as  always, 
is  what  to  grow  on  these  acres. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  10  million  acres  will  undoubtedly  grow  feed  grains 
which  should  eventually  result  in  cheaper  feed  for  dairymen  and  poultrymen. 

— Hugh  Cosline 


'Jn  i 


^SongVthk^yF*^ 


I  READ  someplace  the  other  day  that 
1  so-called  weather  experts  say.  our 
climate’s  getting,  gradually,  lots 
warmer  than  it  used  to  be.  The  win¬ 
ters,  so  they  say,  are  mild  compared 
with  when  I  was  a  child;  each  year 
the  snowfall  drops  a  mite,  the  bliz¬ 
zard-bearing  winds  ain’t  quite  as 
sharp  as  in  the  year  before  and  gla¬ 
ciers  shrink  a  little  more.  The  Arctic 
Sea  is  not  as  cold,  there’s  fewer  ice¬ 
bergs  now,  we’re  told;  each  spring 
when  robins  sally  forth  they  fly  a 
little  farther  north,  and  it  is  claimed 
we’ll  see,  some  day,  farms  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Of  course,  I’ll  point  these  state¬ 
ments  out  to  younger  friends  inclined 
to  doubt  my  tales  about  the  roof-deep 
snow  so  common  fifty  years  ago,  and 
how  no  winter  recently  has  matched  the  one  of  eighty-three  when  temper¬ 
atures  stayed  ’way  below  where  our  thermometers  would  go.  But  actually, 
deep  down  inside,  I’ll  have  to  secretly  deride  the  claim  we’re  in  a  warming 
trend,  because  my  aging  bones  contend  that  each  new  winter’s  chillier 
than  all  the  past  ones  ever  were,  the  snow  scoop’s  much  more  apt  to  tire 
and  it  feels  better  by  the  fire. 


J 


We’re  winning  another  battle 
in  the  war  against  weeds! 


There’s  no  doubt,  2,4-D,  the  great 
chemical  weed  killer,  was  a  land¬ 
mark  of  agricultural  progress  in 
this  country.  But  2,4-D  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortcoming.  It  was  effective 
against  broadleafed  weeds  only. 

N ow  they  are  experimenting  with 
dalapon,  a  new  chemical  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  kill  grass  without  damag¬ 


ing  the  crop.  Thus  far  it  has  given 
excellent  results  in  vegetable  crops, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  flax,  and  corn 
(when  kept  off  corn  leaves). 

Dalapon  is  absorbed  through  the 
leaves,  needn’t  be  picked  up 
through  the  soil.  This  new  product 
will  not  be  available  until  1955,  but 
it  has  proved  itself. 


One  great  farm  grease 
does  the  job  of  many! 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  is 

a  superior-quality,  general-purpose 
farm  grease.  It  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cialized  brands  requiring  separate 
guns  and  containers.  Gulf  All-Pur- 

Farmers  find  it. 
pays  to  Go  .GULF! 

Gulf  Multi-purpose  Gear  Lubricant  —  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

Gulfpride  H.  D.— world’s  finest  high  detergency 
motor  oil.  Keeps  engines  clean,  reduces  wear. 

FTY  FARMERS  GO  GULF 


pose  Farm  Grease  is  recommended 
for  use  in  pressure  fittings,  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  water  pumps,  wheel 
bearings,  fans,  plain  axles,  and  other 
points  on  farm  equipment  and  im¬ 
plements. 
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WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


DAIRYING 


If 


EDITION 

ARM  AT  YOUR 

RE  DEALER'S 


DAIRY 

HANDBOOK 


,  up-to-date  information  on 
feeding,  the  new  Fifth  Edition  of 
off  the  press  and  ready  for  you. 
as  calf  raising,  the  milking  herd, 
ng,  milk  quality,  fitting,  herd 
In  short,  it  is 
increase  efficiency,  and 


Nearly  7 00  illustrations  make  for  easy 
reading  and  quick  understanding. 

Your  free  copy  is  waiting  for  you  at 
your  Wirthmore  Dealer.  If  you  do 
not  know  his  name,  write  to  the 
address  below. 


a* 

Tropin*-  J _ , _ 


Even  with  today’s 
low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

CAF-STAR 


cohtaihs  tfS  \  |n  p|ace  of  whole  milk 


For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program,  see 
your  dealer  today  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  A121 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENIA,  N.Y. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
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THE  4-H  teams.  Top  row,  left  to 
right:  Lester  Bilow,  Ellenburg  De¬ 
pot,  Clinton  County;  Glenn  Smith, 
Watertown,  Jefferson  County;  Richard 
Geneway,  North  Bangor,  Franklin 
County;  and  John  Sterling,  of  Horse- 


heads,  Chemung  County.  Bottom  row, 
left  to  right:  Patricia  Hughes,  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County;  Roy  Denniston, 
Wallkill,  Ulster  County;  Paul  Murphy 
of  Hector,  Schuyler  County;  and  Bev¬ 
erly  Lant,  Berkshire,  Tioga  County. 


New  York  4-H  Judges 
Win  National  Awards 


By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist 


TWO  judging  teams  of  four  members 
each  very  capably  represented  New 
york  recently  in  National  Dairy  Cattle 
judging  competition  at  Chicago,  Illinois 
and  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Beverly  Lant  of  Berkshire,  Tioga 
County,  Patricia  Hughes  of  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County,  Paul  Murphy  of 
Hector,  Schuyler  County  and  Roy  Den¬ 
niston  of  Wallkill,  Ulster  County  made 
up  the  team  which  judged  cattle  in  the 
International  Dairy  Show  contest  at 
Chicago.  This  team  won  first  on  Brown 
Swiss,  first  on  Hol¬ 


steins,  third  on 
Jerseys  and  fifth 
on  Guernseys.  On 
all  breeds,  this 
team  ranked  sec¬ 
ond  with  ten  com¬ 
peting  teams.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  Patricia 
Hughes  won  a  $500 
college  scholarship 
as  high  contestant 
in  j  u  d  g  i  n  g  all 
breeds.  Patricia 
and  Beverly,  re¬ 
spectively,  were 
first  and  second 

on  Brown  Swiss  and  fourth  and  fifth  on 
Holsteins.  Roy  Denniston  was  tied  for 
fourth  on  Holsteins  and  Patricia  rank¬ 
ed  fifth  on  Guernseys. 

At  the  'Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  New  York’s  other 
team  ranked  second  against  32  state 
teams.  This  team  consisted  of  Lester 
Bilow  of  Ellenburg  Depot,  Clinton 
County,  Richard  Geneway  of  North 
Bangor  of  Franklin  County,  Glenn 
Smith  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  County 
and  John  Sterling  of  Horseheads,  Che¬ 
mung  County.  John  Sterling  was  the 
fifth  high  individual  in  the  Waterloo 
contest. 

Ten  New  York  4-H  boys  and  gii'ls 
who  exhibited  their  cattle  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  276  head  of  other  State  Fair 
prize  winners  from  12  states  made  an 
enviable  record  at  the  recent  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago. 

In  the  Ayrshire  Show,  Floyd  Loper, 
Jr.,  of  Hornell,  Steuben  County  won 


first  on  his  Jr.  Yearling  while  Dennis 
Griffin’s  two  year  old  was  first  in  her 
class  and  Reserve  Champion  of  the 
Show. 

In  a  strong  Holstein  Show,  New 
York’s  calf  entry  owned  by  Maurice 
Bly  of  Jamestown  stood  second.  On 
yearlings,  first  and  second  prize  on 
Junior  yearlings  respectively  went  to 
Robert  Robens  of  Poland,  Herkimer 
County  and  John  Pulver  of  Millerton, 
Dutchess  County.  Michael  Tuchrello  of 
South  Lima,  Livingston  County  showed 
.  his  aged  cow  to 
fifth  place  in  an 
exceedingly  strong 
class  of  cows. 

On  Guernseys, 
the  story  for  New 
York  4-H  members 
at  Chicago  was 
much  the  same 
with  Lauretta 
Woodams  of  Roch¬ 
ester  winning  a 
blue  on  her  Senior 
calf,  James  Thom¬ 
as  of  Cortland  tak¬ 
ing  a  red  ribbon  on 
his  Junior  Yearling 
and  Donna  Hepburn  of  Ontario, 
Wayne  County  a  blue  and  a  purple 
ribbon  on  her  beautiful  two-year-old. 
This  heifer  went  on  to  win  the  Grand 
Championship  of  the  4-H  Show.  Linda 
Lee  Loomis  of  South  Plymouth, 
showed  the  second  prize  Milking 
Shorthorn. ' 

At  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa  where  the  National  Junior 
Guernsey  show  was  held  the  three  New 
York  Guernsey  entries  won  first  as  a 
State  Herd  competing  with  fifteen  state 
groups. 

In  competition  with  64  selected 
showmen  from  12  states,  New  York 
had  two  winners.  Dennis  Griffin  of 
Burke,  Franklin  County,  won  first  on 
Ayrshires  and  the  Grand  Champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Show.  Donna  Hepburn  of 
Ontario,  Wayne  County  who  was  the 
top  Guernsey  winner,  placed  fourth  in 
all  breed  competition. 


★  ★★★  ★★★★★ 

I  need  not  shout  my  faith.  Thrice 
eloquent 

Are  quiet  trees  and  the  green  listen¬ 
ing  sod; 

Hushed  are  the  stars,  whose  power  is 
never  spent; 

The  hills  are  mute — yet  how  they 
speak  of  God! 

— Silence,  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 
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Using  "Transit-Mix” 
Concrete  onYourFarm? 

By  E.  W.  FOSS 

Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Cornell  University 


RE  you  planning  some  concrete 
work?  Pall  is  an  excellent  time 
of  year  to  place  concrete  because 
the  temperature  is  cool  —  yet 
above  freezing,  and  the  sun  is  not  as 
hot  because  the  angle  is  lower. 

Whether  to  purchase  transit-mix  con¬ 
crete  or  to  mix  the  concrete  on  the  job 
is  a  question  frequently  raised.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  should  help: 


1.  All  reliable  “ready-mix”  firms 
make  a  quality  mix  so  there  is  little 
question  as  to  quality  of  the  concrete. 

2.  If  labor  is  scarce  or  not  too  re¬ 
liable,  labor  is  saved  by  purchasing 
“transit”  or  “ready-mix.” 


3.  Transit-mix  eliminates  the  need  for 
a  gravel  truck-mixer,  and  the  room  for 
storage  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement. 


4.  If  all  materials  must  be  purchased, 
the  transit  mix  can  usually  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  transit-mix  firm  at  lower 
cost. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  picture: 

1.  Forms  for  use  with  transit-mix 
must  be  somewhat  stronger  and  better 
braced  than  with  home  mix,,  because 
the  concrete  is  placed  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  and  there  is,  thus,  more  fluid 
pressure. 


Owners  say:  "More  Economical,  More  Powerful,  Easier  Handling” 


2.  If  a  mixer,  gravel  truck,  and  good 
low  cost  gravel  and  sand  are  available, 
home  mixing  can  usually  be  done  at  a 
lower  cost  than  purchasing  of  transit- 
mix  concrete. 

Transit-mix  companies  will  usually 
supply  concrete  in'  loads  from  one  cubic 
yard  to  five  cubic  yards.  They  will 
vary  the  mix  to  suit  the  customer  with 
their  standard  mix  often  a  1-2-4  using 
between  5  and  6  sacks  of  cement  per 
yard  of  mix.  For  floors  and  thin  sec¬ 
tions  of  concrete,  these  plants  will  us¬ 
ually  substitute,  at  no  extra  cost,  pea 
gravel  (%-%”)  for  the  entire  portion 
of  gravel  usually  sized  14”  to  1 V2”.  The 
coarser  gravel  is  preferred  because  it 
produces  a  stronger  concrete  by  pro¬ 
viding  less  surface  to  be  coated  with 
the  cement  paste. 

When  you  order  concrete,  the  type  of 
mix  is  first  specified.  The  amount  of 
water  per  sack  of  cement  (5-6  or  7 
gallon  mix)  should  also  be  given.  In 
some  areas  the  concrete  is  graded  and 
sold  in  terms  of  compressive  strengths 
ranging  from  2500-4000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  order, 
the  transit-mix  company  can  often  as¬ 
sist  you  if  they  are  told  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  the  concrete  is  desired.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  concrete  needed  must  also  be 
figured  and  ordered  so  that  you  can 
handle  it  without  delay  to  the  company 
or  yourself — or  also  without  discomfort. 
Two  men  can  usually  handle  from  2  to 
3  yards  at  a  time  for  a  floor  section 
and  3-4  yards  in  a  wall. 

The  driver  of  the  transit-mix  truck 
usually  adds  the  last  of  the  water 
(sometimes  all  of  it  on  a  long  haul) 
when  he  arrives  at  the  site.  In  doing 
this  he  will  usually  ask  how  wet  you 
want  the  mix.  In  general,  the  mix 
should  be  just  wet  enough  to  mix  and 
place  well,  but  no  wetter.  A  wet  sloppy 
mix  is  weak  and  tends  to  segregate  the 
aggregate  thus  giving  a  porous  wall. 

Remember,  concrete  is  heavy  (about 
two  tons  per  cubic  yard)  and  the  tran¬ 
sit  mix  trucks  need  firm  ground  on 
which  to  travel.  If  the  ground  is  wet, 
gravel  may  be  required  on  it  to  enable 
trucks  to  place  concrete  where  you  want 
it.  A  truck  laden  with  concrete  stuck 
half-way  between  the  road  and  your 
forms  is  not  a  pleasant  situation  for 
either  you  or  the  company. 

Cornell  Bulletin  847  “Know  Your 
Concrete”  by  L.  L.  Boyd  is  available 
from  the  Mailing  Room,  Roberts  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Massey-Harris  44-Special  Tractor  and  3-bottom  No.  37  Plow.  4-bottom  also  available. 

A  field  test  will  tell  YOU 

what  owners  have  already  told  us 


Not  long  ago  we  asked  Massey-Harris 
owners  what  they  thought  of  their  trac¬ 
tors.  “Great,”  they  told  us,  “unmatched  for 
economy,  power,  ease  of  handling. 

You’ll  see  why  they’re  so  pleased  when 
you  drive  a  Massey-Harris  yourself.  It  is  the 
kind  of  power  you  want  on  your  farm. 

You’ll  discover  this  in  the  way  a  Massey- 
Harris  takes  your  plow  or  disc  through 
rough,  rolling  land  .  .  .  your  combine  or 
corn  picker  over  long  hours  .  .  .  the  way 
you  plant  and  cultivate  on  less  fuel. 

You  learn  about  its  power  when  a  tough 
spot  doesn’t  pull  the  engine  down  and  you 
go  right  through  —  smoother,  faster,  with 
a  reserve  that  seems  to  enjoy  a  chance  to 
show  itself. 

You  thrill  to  its  easy  handling  on  head¬ 
lands,  in  guiding  close  to  com  or  cotton 
rows,  in  planting  in  a  loose  seedbed.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  day  you  feel  fresher,  your 
back  less  tired  even  after  long  hours. 

Now,  check  the  fuel  you’ve  used  and 
you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  work  you’ve  done 


4-5  plow  55 


at  so  little  cost.  A  Massey-Harris  squeezes 
more  out  of  fuel,  makes  it  go  farther  be¬ 
cause  Balanced  Power  Design  develops 
more  energy  and  gets  it  to  the  drawbar  with 
minimum  loss. 

This  efficiency  of  a  Massey-Harris  is  also 
in  the  tools  that  make  your  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  a  close-working  unit  ...  in  the  hy¬ 
draulic  control  and  3-point  hitch  that  make 
operation  so  easy. 

Ask  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  size  tractor  you  need  for  your 
farm.  Once  you  do,  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
until  you  own  one. 

The  whole  story  of  Massey-Harris  econ¬ 
omy,  power,  and  ease  of  handling  as  owners 
tell  it,  is  contained  in  the  booklet,  “Out  of 
the  Mailbag”.  For  a  free  copy, 
write  Massey-Harris,  Dept. 

M-85,  Racine,  Wis. 

iDik 


1-2  plow 
Pater  -- 


2-plow 

Mustang 


3-plow  33 


MAKE  IT  A 


Massey-Harris 


3-4  plow 
44  Special 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  MASSEY-HARRIS  DEALER  FOR  ALL  YOUR  FARM  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON . Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALEXANDER . Wiktor's  Garage 

AMSTERDAM . Giuffre  Brothers 

ANDOVER. ...Leon's  Sales  &  Service 

ANTWERP . Harold  A.  Northrop 

ATLANTA. .Steuben  Farm  Sply.,  Inc. 

AUBURN . Myers  &  Atkins 

BILLINGS . Francis  Ryan,  Inc. 

BOONVILLE . C.  Hughes 

BOSTON  .  M.  J.  Emerling 

BUFFALO.  Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 

CAMDEN . Walter  Sauer 

CANANDAIGUA . Donald  Howard 

CAN  AJOHARIE......  Barringer's  Farm 

Supply 

CAZENOVIA . Rasmussen  Farm 

Equip. 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE  ...J  &  P  Impl.  Co. 

CHEEKTOWAGA .  Fronckowiak 

Motor  Sales 

CHERRY  CREEK . Cherry  Creek 

Motor  Sales 
CHURCHVILLE  ...Churchville  Tractor 
&  Impl.  Corp. 

CLINTON . George  Marsh 

COHOES. ...Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS .  Wilson's 

CROGHAN  Duflo  Sales  &  Service 
DAVENPORT.  Durward  MacCracken 
DERUYTER . H.  W.  Cook 


DUNDEE . Jas.  Gibson  &  Son 

EARLVILLE . Earlville  Farm  Sales 

EAST  AURORA . Circle  Motors 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . S.  L.  Drown 

&  Son 

ELMIRA . Wheelock  Gardens 

FILLMORE . ...L.  L.  Babbitt 

FLY  CREEK . Farmer's  Supply  Co. 

FRANKLINVILLE . C.  A.  Phillips  & 

Son,  Inc. 

GREENWICH  Leland  R.  Robertson 
GREIGSVILLE  . Parnell  S&S  (Piffard) 
HAMMONDSPORT  Kolo  s  Sales  & 


Service 

HEMLOCK . John  Dooley  &  Son 

HERKIMER . P.  J.  Watkins 

HIGHLAND .  . Van  Vliet  &  Son 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Thacher  Brothers 

ITHACA,  Rt.  1 . Moravec  Garage 

JEFFERSONVILLE  .  Jeffersonville 

Garage 

JOHNSON  CITY,  Rt.  2  Lloyd  Mason 

KEESVILLE . Thompson's  Mach.  & 

Welding 

LANCASTER . Aurora  Garage 

LEROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LINDLEY . G.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 

LIVERPOOL . Viel  Brothers 

MARCELLUS . Nightingale  Mills 

MIDDLEPORT . Max  Hyde 


MILLERTON....Sco-Land  Farm  Mach. 


NAPLES . C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON  Sosler  Bros.  Gar. 
NEW  SALEM. ...New  Salem  Garage 
NORTH  JAVA....Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH . Brook's  Garage 

OWEGO  . J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PORT  JERVIS . Runnall's  Garage 

PULASKI. ...Bouvier's  Farm  Supplies 
RANSOMVILLE  Waiter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  Beadle  &  Co., 

Inc. 

RICHVILLE . E.  J.  Reed 

RIVERHEAD,  L.  I . Rolle  Brothers 

SODUi  CENTER . Charles  B. 

Krebbeks 

STERLING . Matson  Lumber  Co. 

STONE  RIDGE. ...George  Von  Bargen 

TROUPSBURG . Elbert  Potter 

TRUMANSBURG....G.  C.  Marquart  & 

Sons,  Inc. 

TYRONE . Tyrone  Motors 

UNION  HILL . J.  H.  Braman 

VALATIE . Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA. .Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
WALLKILL....Wallkill  Farm  Supplies 
WALTON. ...Benedict  Mach.  Service 

WARSAW . Parnell  Farm  Supply 

WATERLOO  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 

WATERPORT . Parson's  Tractor  & 

Impl. 

WATERTOWN...  Ralph  A.  Verbridge 
WEEDSPQRT....O.  Jorolemon  &  Sons 


WEJTBROOKVILLE. ...  Westbrookvillo 

Garage 

WHITNEY  POINT . N.  L.  Barnes 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIR5TOWN . Rusweiler's  Gar. 

ERANCHVILLE  The  Roy  Company 

BRIDGEBORO. . Fortnum  Motor  Co. 

DEERFIELD  STREET . Ackley's  Gar. 

GLADSTONE .  H.  B.  Motors 

HAMMONTON....Farm  Mchy  Supply 

HIGHTSTOWN . Hight's  Farm 

Equip.  Co. 

MALAGA . R,  H.  Vassallo 

MAYS  LANDING,  Rt.  1  Herman  G. 

Liepe 

MONROEVILLE  Rudolph  J.  Franzen 
MONTAGUE,  N.  J.,  P.O.  Port  Jervis, 

N.  Y . William  Reinhardt  &  Son 

MT.  HOLLY . Cooney  Welding  & 

Machinery,  Inc. 
NE  HANSC  STATION  J.  S.  Covert 

PARAMUS . Lindley  Motors 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery 

PINE  BROOK. ...Shulman  Equip.  Co. 
RIVERTON  Carvel  Sparks 

SADDLE  RIVER . D.  A.  Pell 

STEWARTSVILLE . Esposito  Farm 

Machinery 

SU1SEX .  . Sussex  Welding 

WICKATUNK . Conover  Brothers 

WOODSTOWN . Rudolph  Franzen 
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In  Holland  we'll  see  picturesque  wind¬ 
mills,  dykes,  tidy  farms,  immaculate 
villages,  and  sturdy  Dutch  folk  in  native 
costume. 


— Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 

London  Tower  and  some  of  the  colorful 
soldiers  who  guard  its  ancient  gates. 


w 


|E  CORDIALLY  invite  you  to 
join  our  next  European 
Tour  party  (May  18- June 
28)  and  set  out  for  a  won¬ 
derful  six  weeks’  trip  that 
will  take  you  to  Scandinavia,  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,  as  well  as  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany 
Switzerland  and  France. 


This  will  be  our  third  European  Tour 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  will 
again  be  directed  by  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
which  did  such  a  wonderful  job  in  con¬ 
ducting  our  other  European  tours. 
Friendly,  personal  service  and  quality 
with  economy  are  the  principles  which 
have  made  the  Travel  Service  Bureau 
and  American  Agriculturist  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  tour  service  they  render  to 
people. 

On  this  page  is  just  a  brief  outline 
of  places  we  will  visit,  but  our  printed, 
illustrated  itinerary  will  give  you  com¬ 
plete  information  about  each  day  of 
this  wonderful  trip.  Like  all  American 
AGRICULTURIST  tours,  this  will  be  an 
“all  expense”  trip,  with  everything  pos¬ 
sible  included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket 
— all  transportation  (including  cabin 
class  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth) ;  first 
class  hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage 
transfer,  all  meals,  tips,  even  deck 
chair  and  steamer  rug  on  boat,  and  the 


Interlaken,  Switzerland,  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  mighty  snow-crowned  Jung¬ 
frau,  one  of  the  most  thrillingly  beautiful 
sights  in  the  world. 


— Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 

The  storied  castle  of  Edinburgh  which  we  will  visit  on  our  tour  of  this  beautiful  city. 

We'll  have  three  days  in  Scotland,  with  an  excursion  into  Lady  of  the  Lakes  country. 

*  * 

MAY  18 - JUNE  28 

ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND — Seven  wonderful  days.  All  of  historic  old  London, 
from  the  famous  Tower  to  Buckingham  Palace;  the  Shakespeare  country; 
beautiful  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Lakes  and  the  Trossachs. 

NORWAY  and  SWEDEN— A  fascinating  week  in  the  lands  of  the  Midnight 
Sun  “on  the  roof  of  the  world.”  From  Bergen,  the  gateway  of  the  Western 
Fjords,  to  Oslo,  with  marvelous  scenery  all  the  way — fjords,  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  roaring  cascades,  quaint  fishing  villages,  delightful  tourist  resort 
hotels.  Two  days  in  fabulous  Stockholm. 

COPENHAGEN  and  DENMARK— Three  gloriously  happy  days  seeing  the 
sights  of  “wonderful  Copenhagen”  in  the  land  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson. 
Hamlet’s  Castle,  Frederiksborg  Castle  in  Hillerod,  the  pleasure  garden  of 
Tivoli,  and  other  famous  sights.  . 

HOLLAND  and  AMSTERDAM — Two  unforgettable  days  in  Tulip  Land,  seeing 
dykes,  windmills,  Dutch  farms,  people  in  native  costume  at  picturesque 
Volendam,  and  the  fascinating  city  of  Amsterdam. 

GERMANY— The  beautiful  cities  of  Cologne  and  Heidelberg.  A  romantic  Rhine 
River  boat  trip  seeing  German  towns,  “castles  on  the  Rhine,”  vineyards  on 
stee^  slopes.  Frankfurt,  with  war’s  grim  traces  in  bombed  buildings. 

SWITZERLAND  THE  MAGNIFICENT — Four  absolutely  thrilling  days  in  the 
Swiss  fairyland.  Surpassingly  beautiful  Lucerne;  a  day’s  trip  through  the 
famous  Three-Pass  country;  Interlaken  and  a  whole  day’s  ascent  of  the 
mighty  Jungfrau  by  mountain  railway. 

PARIS  and  FRANCE — Three  glamorous  days  visiting  Paris  and  its  environs. 
A  trip  to  Versailles  and  its  famous  palace,  home  of  the  former  kings  of 
France.  Shopping  time,  too,  and  a  trip  across  northern  France  to  the  port 
of  Cherbourg. 

CRUISING  THE  ATLANTIC — In  all,  ten  relaxing,  luxurious  days  on  the  Cun- 
ard  Line’s  beautiful  ship  the  Queen  Elizabeth — five  pleasure-filled  days  each 
way  in  this  floating  palace! 

While  in  Paris,  we  will  have  a  motor  trip  to  Versailles,  the  world's  most  fabulous  and 

renowned  palace.  Its  gardens,  fountains  and  sculpture  are  beautiful  beyond  words- 
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services  of  a  friendly,  competent  escort 
who  will  handle  all  travel  details  and 
do  everything  he  can  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
fect  trip  for  each  one  who  goes.  “Otto,” 
our  lovable  European  courier,  who 
speaks  many  languages  and  knows  all 
the  answers  to  your  questions  about 
places  we  will  visit,  will  be  traveling 
with  us  too. 

The  cost  of  the  “all  expense”  ticket  is 
very  reasonable — approximately  $1,398 
for  this  marvelous  six  weeks’  tour.  You 
could  not  possibly  duplicate  this  trip  at 
this  price  if  you  traveled  on  your  own. 
And  you  could  never  find  in  any  other 
travel  group  all  the  happy  advantages 
of  traveling  with  us  —  congenial  com¬ 
pany,  thrilling  sightseeing  with  enough 
leisure  time  to  give  you  a  relaxing  va¬ 
cation,  personal  attention,  completely 
carefree  traveling,  and  an  all-inclusive 
service. 

To  get  a  copy  of  the  printed  itinerary, 
write  today  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  agriculturist.  Box 
367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  You  may  use  the 
coupon  below,  but  be  sure  to  print 
plainly  your  name  and  address. 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  early  because  this  will  be  a  limited 
party  and  we  already  have  advance  res¬ 
ervations.  A  deposit  of  $200  per  person 
should  accompany  each  reservation. 
This  amount,  and  any  other  payments, 
will  be  refunded  if  you  have  to  cancel 
later. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  come 
with  us.  Don’t  put  off  this  “trip  of  a 
lifetime”  that  you  have  been  promising 
yourself  for  many  years.  Unexpected 
things  may  happen  which  may  make 
it  impossible  for  you  to  go  some  other 
time.  You  owe  yourself  this  “invest¬ 
ment  in  happiness.”  It  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itin¬ 
erary  of  your  European  Tour,  May 
18-June  28. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

Print  name  and  address 
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Are  YOU  a 

"COW 
MAX”? 

By  JOHN  C.  PAGE 

E  OFTEN  hear  that  “whatchama- 
callit”  is  a  good  “cow  man.”  What 
makes  a  man  this  way?  Here  are  a 
few  things  .they  have  in  common — 

1.  They  never  hurry,  hit,  or  holler  at 
a  cow.  A  scared  cow  and  a  scared  jack 
rabbit  give  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  milk..  They  treat  the  cow 
like  an  animal — not  like  a  machine  in 
a  milk  factory. 

2.  When  they  milk,  they  milk.  The 
machine  comes  off,  always,  when  the 
cow  is  milked.  It  isn’t  yanked  off  so 
the  teats  snap  like  a  rubber  band, 
either. 

3.  They  are  reasonably  regular  in 
their  milking  times. 

4.  They  find  out  what  they  need  to 
put  in  the  front  end  to  get  milk  out  of 
the  bottom  end — and  they  put  it  there 
— if  they’ve  got  it. 

5.  They  feed  dry  cows  and  heifers  as 
though  they  were  going  to  milk  even¬ 
tually  and  don’t  discount  them  because 
— for  the  time  being — they  aren’t  milk¬ 
ing. 

6.  They  do  all  they  can  to  make  Boss 
comfortable.  No  lice,  plenty  of  bedding, 
reasonably  warm,  plenty  of  water, 
plenty  of  light,  and  some  folks  are  even 
giving  her  4  feet  7  inches  stanchion 
room  which  she  needs.  Ventilation,  too. 

7.  They  watch  for  foot  rot,  milk 
fever,  cattle  scab,  scratches,  etc.,  and 
try  to  do  something  for  their  ailing 
charge  or  get  Doc  to  help  out. 

8.  Most  good  “cow  men”  have  to  dry 
off  old  Bess.  Otherwise  old  Bess  takes 
care  of  it  herself.  Good  “cow  men”  keep 
cows  milking  and  never  take  the 
chance  that  causes  a  drop.  Chances 
like — 

(a)  Cows  huddled  up  in  the  November 
cold,  wind  and  snow — 

(b)  Using  a  cow-dog  that  can’t  be 
called  off — 

(c)  Running  out  of  grain  on  Sunday 
morning  at  5:45  a.  m. — 

(d)  Leaving  the  barn  door  unlatched 
on  January  10th  at  6:30  a.  m. 

Yes,  the  big  thing  that  makes  a  “cow 
man”  a  “cow  man”  is  that  he  can  get 
and  hold  production  up  on  each  cow. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a  good  “cow  man” — 
but  it  is  more  profitable.  Most  “cow 
men”  are  born  in  the  same  manner  as 
“poor  cow  men”  and  have  learned  how 
to  care  for  cows  for  production. 

From  Bennington  County,  Vermont, 
Farm  and  Home  Letter. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CORNCOBS  FOR  MULCH 

1AM  sending  you  my  experience  of  35 
years  of  farm  life. 

Every  fall  and  winter  Mr.  Brokaw 
grinds  corncobs  for  chicken  litter. 
Chickens  like  to  scratch  in  it  for  exer¬ 
cise,  it  takes  up  dampness,  saves  eggs 
that  are  laid  on  the  floor — in  fact,  it’s 
all-round  wonderful!  Try  some  of  it! 

Here’s  where  I  come  in.  I  use  plenty 
of  it  around  my  flowers  for  fall  or  win¬ 
ter  bedding.  It  is  excellent  for  straw¬ 
berry  and  asparagus  plants  because  of 
its  lightness  in  weight,  as  it  does  not 
pack  and  lie  heavily  as  does  sawdust. 

Cob  grinds  not  only  protect  but  allow 
the  roots  to  breathe.  They  need  air  and 
circulation  in  winter.  It’s  plant  nature. 

If  you  can  get  some,  please  try  it  and 
next  spring  let  me  know  how  you  like 
it.  Last  spring  I  put  out  only  two 
dozen  strawberry  plants.  I  pinched  off 
all  the  blossoms  in  order  to  have 
stronger  plants.  Then  last  fall  I  cov¬ 
ered  them  well  with  ground  cobs.  This 
spring  we  had  lovely  strawberries.  They 
have  tripled  themselves  many  times. 

— Mrs.  Theo  Brokaw,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  ■ 
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Comparison  Proves  •  •  •  You  Get 
More  For  Your  Money  in  a 


TRACTOR ! 


COMPARE  FEATURES -Ask  to  see  the  SHOW- 
ALL  COMPARISON  CHART  at  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer’s.  You’ll  find  advanced  features  in 
the  Ford  Tractor  that  most  other  tractors  don’t 
have.  They’re  features  you’ll  want— features  that 
mean  extra  tractor  value! 


COMPARE  OPERATING  COST  -Only  Ford 
Tractors  have  the  “Red  Tiger”  engine.  And  only 
today’s  most  modern  tractor  engine  could  give 
you  so  much  in  power,  performance  and  economy 
—made  possible  by  the  large  bore,  short  stroke, 
low  friction  design. 


COMPARE  PURCHASE  PRICS  —You  don’t  pay  a 
big  premium  to  get  all  of  Ford  Tractor’s  advan¬ 
tages,  either.  In  fact,  you  save  money!  Only  Ford’s 
vast  manufacturing  resources  and  advanced 
production  know-how  could  bring  you  so  much 
tractor  value  for  so  little. 


COMPARE  TRADE-IN  VALUE  -You’ll  find  that 
Fords  are  the  most  sought-after  tractors  on  the 
used  tractor  market.  That’s  why  they  command 
a  higher  resale  price,  and  why  you'll  get  more 
when  you  trade  in  a  Ford.  So  from  start  to  finish, 
you  SAVE  with  a  Ford  Tractor. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Birmingham,  Michigan 
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Storm  Windows 

A  Put-Up  Job  By  ERIC  WAHLEEN 

STORM  windows  are  detachable  accessories  which  come  with  homes  in  north¬ 
ern  areas.  They  are  designed  to  keep  cold  wintry  blasts  outside  the  house,  and 
warm  air,  which  you  spend  good  money  to  heat,  inside  where  it  belongs. 

During  the  summer  months  these  gadgets  are  stored  in  basement  or  garage 
where  they  gather  untold  quantities  of  dust.  In  the  fall,  cold  winds  remind  you 
that  the  yearly  chore  is  upon  you  again. 

Unless  promptings  from  the  lady  of  the  house  are  unusually  effective,  you  will 
be  inclined  to  leave  this  unwelcome  task  until  the  first  snow  flurries  are  in  the 
air.  This  makes  washing  the  windows  amicy,  cold  job. 

You  should  have  been  busy  instead  of  basking  while  your  more  industrious 
neighbors  got  their  windows  up  and  over  with.  The  fact  that  it’s  your  turn  to 
wander  around  in  the  cold  outdoors  while  the  neighbors  watch  you  work  won’t 


make  it  any  easier. 

Well — let’s  get  it  over  with — 


A  wintry  blast  from  an  ice-cold  hose 
“■  serves  to  remind  that  sheer  laziness 
kept  you  off  the  job  during  the  last  warm 
weekend.  A  few  snowflakes  will  make  it  a 
gamble  whether  you  get  'em  up  before  a 
blizzard  arrives. 


C  High  altitude  fear  will  shake  you  in 
your  shoes  the  first  time  you  glance 
back  to  terra  firma  far  below.  The  window 
that  was  so  stable  on  the  ground  becomes 
more  unmanageable  by  the  minute.  No  man 
ever  needed  help  as  you  need  help  now. 


O  When  windows  have  been  puttied  and 
painted  the  problem  of  which  window 
goes  where  is  a  reminder  that  you  fully  in¬ 
tended  to  put  new  identification  numbers  on 
all  the  windows  when  you  took  them  down 
last  spring.  Is  that  No.  five  or  No.  four? 


£*  The  goose  hangs  high  but  the  effort 
adds  up  to  zero.  Do  storm  windows 
shrink  in  storage?  Or  do  they  expand?  May¬ 
be  the  house  has  settled.  The  yawning  gap 

leaves  no  doubt - the  window  doesn't  fit. 

Now  what  to  do? 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954 


*f  It's  amazing  how  old  and  decrepit  a 
“  ■  storm  window  can  get  during  summer 
storage.  They  accumulate  a  garden-sized 
quantity  of  dirt  that  gives  a  gloomy  outlook 
on  the  task  ahead. 


A  Sudden  gusts  of  wind  can  produce  a  fly- 
ing  effect  that  threatens  to  transport 
you  and  your  window  into  the  neighbor's 
yard.  Stability  can  be  maintained  by  wind¬ 
ing  your  feet  around  the  ladder  and  holding 
your  breath. 


"7  X  marks  the  fact  that  east  bedroom  and 
"  ■  west  storm  window  are  jammed  to¬ 
gether  whether  the  twain  is  meant  to  meet 
or  not.  And  so  the  next  window.  Anyway 
next  year  the  windows  will  come  down  early 
and  go  back  while  it  is  still  warm.  Maybe. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954 
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Centuries  ago,  in 
a  troubled  world, 
there  lived  a  Very 
Gentle  Man.  He  was  humble,  because 
he  knew  mankind’s  frailties.  There 
were  those  who  scoffed  at  him  and 
many  who  hated  him  .  .  .  and  there 
were  a  good  many  more  who  loved 
him  and  listened.  His  name  was  Jesus 
Christ. 


There  are  folks  around  us  who  set 
out  to  steer  us  .  .  .  make  us  do  some¬ 
thing  or  think  the  way  they  want  us  to 
think  .  .  .  and  they’re  usually  table- 
pounders.  You  know  him  .  .  .  the  loud 
man  with  the  high-sounding  words  and 
the  too-friendly  slap  on  the  back. 
When  I  run  up  against  a  man  like  that, 
who  thinks  he  has  to  shout  to  make 
himself  heard,  I  remember  how  soft- 
spoken  was  the  man,  Jesus  Christ. 
And  yet  his  words  have  soared  through 
the  centuries  .  .  .  not  because  they  were 
loud,  but  because  they  were  true  .  .  . 
and  good. 


I  believe  that  what  a  man  does  .  .  . 
and  what  he  fails  to  do  .  .  .  lives  on 
and  on  because  the  people  he  influ¬ 
ences  influence  others.  Kindness  begets 
kindness  in  others.  Evil  begets  evil.  A 
mean  act  today  lives  on  and  on  be¬ 
cause  meanness  begets  meanness  begets 
meanness  begets  meanness  .  .  .  until 
somebody  breaks  the  evil  chain  and 
turns  the  other  cheek  ...  and  returns 
good  for  evil. 


The  footprints  we  leave  in  this 
world  live  on  and  on.  I  hope  mine 
make  the  road  a  little  smoother. 


Well  ...  I  guess  I’ve  said  my  piece. 
Home  alone  tonight  and  the  house  is 
mighty  quiet  .  .  .  lets  you  think.  What 
I  really  wanted  to  talk  about  was 
profit  and  loss  on  the  cows  you  milk. 

We  can  show  you  how  you  can  save 
10c  a  day  per  cow  and  still  get  the 
same  milk  output.  If  you’re  milking 
20,  that  means  a  saving  of  $60  a 
month.  (10c  x  20  cows  x  30  days  = 
$60  SAVED). 

Put  in  your  own  figures  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  you’re  milking  and  see 
how  much  money  your  Watkins  Man 
can  add  to  your  milk  check. 

I  can’t  go  into  all  of  the  details 
here.  We  have  a  special  protein  sup¬ 
plement  that  you  mix  up  from  Wat¬ 
kins  Min-Vite  for  Stock,  using  ‘‘local 
proteins. 

You  can  feed  1  to  1*4  lbs.  of  our 
protein  supplement  and  take  away  2 
or  3  lbs.  of  grain  v.  .  .  that  pays  for 
our  supplement  right  there  in  grain 
savings.  Then  you  SAVE  whatever  that 
common  protein  supplement  is  costing 
you.  On  the  average,  we’ve  found  that 
you  save  10c  a  day  per  cow  .  .  .  with 

!YO  LOSS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Figure  out  what  you  can  save  .  .  . 
then  talk  to  your  Watkins  Man. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  the  recent 
hurricane  ruined  or  damaged  some  build¬ 
ings  while  others  suffered  no  damage. 

There  are  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  hurricanes  come  in  gusts  that 
are  stronger  in  some  spots  than  others. 
However,  poor  construction  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  loss.  Some  buildings 
were  not  sufficiently  anchored  to  the 
foundation  and  some  roofs  were  not 
firmly  tied  to  the  walls.  Another  rea¬ 
son  is  that  barn  doors  are  sometimes 
left  open  or  are  off  the  hinges.  When 
you  realize  that  a  wind  of  78  miles  per 
hour  exerts  a  pressure  of  25  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  the  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  you  will  realize  the  necessity  of 
firmly  anchoring  the  building  to  the 
foundation  and  the  roof  to  the  building. 

I  am  considering  setting  out  a  young 
apple  orchard.  What  are  the  important 
things  that  should  be  considered? 

Figures  indicate  that-  orchards  on 
well  drained  land  are  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  on  poorly  drained  soil.  Set 
out  varieties  based  on  present  market 
demand  or  the  best  guess  as  to  what 
demand  will  be  when  the  trees  come 
into  bearing.  Provisions  should  be  made 
for  cross  pollination  and  trees  should 
be  at  least  40  feet  apart  and  preferably 
45.  Old  orchards  set  35  feet  apart  tend 
to  grow  tall  and  do  not  produce  as  well 
as  those  with  more  room.  Finally,  it 
is  impossible  to  afford  modern  equip¬ 
ment  on  small  orchards.  40  to  50  acres 
is  considered  an  efficient  size. 

What  is  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
way  to  ventilate  a  stable? 

One  good  way  is  to  use  two  electric¬ 
ally  operated  exhaust  fans  of  the  pro¬ 
per  size.  One  runs  continuously;  the 
other  is  operated  by  a  thermostat 
which  turns  the  fan  on  or  off  when  it 
gets  too  warm  or  too  cold. 

Are  there  disadvantages  in  applying 
fertilizer  in  the  fall? 

Not  on  grass  so  far  as  we  know,  but 
most  farmers  would  object  to  putting  a 
nitrogen  carrier  on  bare  ground.  Where 
it  can  be  done,  fall  applications  con¬ 
serve  time  and  the  ground  is  usually 
firmer  than  it  is  in  the  spring. 

Where  fruit  trees  were  blown  over  by 
wind,  can  they  be  saved? 

Yes,  in  many  cases.  Pull  the  tree" 
back  into  position  as  soon  as  possible. 
Use  a  tractor  and  put  padding  around 
wires  or  chain  used.  Pack  soil  around 
exposed  roots.  Stake  the  trees  firmly 
and  mulch  the  ground  around  them. 

Next  spring  thin  blossoms  or  fruit 
to  a  light  crop.  Prune  lightly. 

How  should  I  store  pumpkins  and 
squashes? 

Save  only  those  that  are  mature  and 
sound.  Harvest  before  frost  and  leave 
the  stem  on.  Store  them  in  a  dry  room 
where  the  temperature  is  between  40 
and  S0°  F.  Two  good  places  are  a  dry 
insulated  attic  or  a  basement  where 
there  is  a  furnace.  Commercially,  they 
are  usually  stored  on  racks  or  shelves 
where  they  do  not  touch  each  other. 

How  should  I  store  gladioli  bulbs  over 
winter? 

I  put  them  in  paper  bags  with  a  little 
5%  DDT  dust  and  then  put  the  bag  in 
an  old  garbage  can  with  some  dirt  in 
the  bottom  so  they  will  not  dry  out  too 
rapidly.  Or  you  can  use  1  ounce  of 
naphthalene  flakes  per  100  average 
sized  corms  instead'  of  the  dust.— H.C. 


Simple,  direct  drive  matches  ground  speed  to  reel  speed. 

No  V-belts  or  chains  on  this  quiet-running  rake! 

/ts  New!  It  geht /es  hay 

at  highest  speeds! 


New  Holland  announces  a  new  Rolabar  Rake  with 
exclusive  5-bar  reel  for  highes^  speed  raking  with 
minimum  leaf  loss! 


•  With  the  newest  design  in  side-delivery  rakes,  New  Holland 
gives  you  another  grassland  leader  to  save  more  time,  make 
richer  feed. 

First,  the  Rolabar’s  exclusive  5-bar  reel  allows  low  reel 
speeds  even  at  high  tractor  speeds.  Second,  the  Rolabar 
moves  hay  from  swath  to  windrow  with  half  the  forward 
travel  needed  by  ordinary  side  rakes. 


Result?  You  can  build  quick-drying  windrows  at  ground 
speeds  up  to  8  m.p.h.  without  shattering  the  protein-bearing 
leaves  and  blossoms  .  .  .  start  harvesting  sooner  .  .  .  beat  the 
weather.  Straight,  uniform  windrows  allow  faster  baling  or 
chopping,  cleaner  pickup. 


For  a  free,  full-color  catalog  giving  complete  details,  write; 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1112  Maple  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corp. 


Conventional  vs.  New  Holland  Rolabar 


Diagram  shows  why  hay  travels  twice  as  far  along  a  conven¬ 
tional  rake  to  get  from  swath  to  windrow  (A)  as  it  does  with  a 
new  Rolabar  (B).  Less  travel  means  less  hay  damage.  The 
Rolabar  adjusts  to  turn  damp  hay  easily.  Reel  extends  beyond 
tractor  wheel  to  rake  close  to  fences  or  irrigation  ditches. 


New  HOLLAND 

'First  in  Gr^QsInncf  Farming0 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus,  O. 
Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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Pasture  with  Pride! 


You  Can  Turn  Out  Beautiful  Fall  and  Winter  Calves 
without  Extra  Cost,  Work,  or  Risk! 


®T.M.  for  Hydrolyzed  Whey 


Raise  your  calves  on  Kaff-A 
this  fall  and  winter.  You’ll 
be  proud  of  the  big-framed, 
deep-barreled,  sleek-coated 
calves  you  pasture  next  spring! 
Calf  raising  is  safer,  easier,  and 
more  profitable  when  you  use  the 
miracle  “Young  Life”  ingredient, 
Hidrolex  in  Kaff-A  Milk 
Replacer. 

Hidrolex  is  “pre-digested”  . 
milk  sugar  for  the  calf’s  delicate 
digestive  system.  No  other  nurs¬ 
ing  formula  (not  even  whole 
milk)  supplies  energy  so  rapidly. 
Make  fall  calf  raising  safer  with 

CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

Address:  1299  Horrisburg  Ave.,  Dept.  A. A. 
Makers  of  Hidrolex,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions, 
Sparx  and  Kaff-A.  ©1954 


the  energy  of  Hidrolex  plus  the 
balanced  nutrition  of  other  milk 
products  and  the  protection  of 
vitamins  and  antibiotic  in  Kaff-A. 

Write  for  Kaff-A  caff  raising  plan  or  get 
handy  25  and  50  lb.  containers  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  from  your  feed  dealer 
or  milk  dealer. 


CANADIAN  GROWN 

HYBRID 

Our  Closed  Formulas— CORNELL  29-3  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties 

BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 


CORN 


Write  Dept.  A-2 
For  Prices 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SctucyCen  faculty,  It.  ty. 

LAMB  POOL 


|  NDER  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Irving  A.  Davis,  Schuyler 
County  Agricultural  Agent, 
who  is  recognized  as  the 
father  of  the  lamb  pool,  sheep  growers 
of  Schuyler  County  in  1946  became  in¬ 
terested  in  cooperative  lamb  marketing 
where  lambs  are  sold  on  a  graded  basis 
direct  to  the  packer.  After  considerable 
study  and  observation,  the  sheepmen 
decided  to  revive  the  old  Schuyler 
County  Sheep.-  Breeders’  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  sheep  committee  of  the  Schuyler 
County  Farm  Bureau,  the  now  famous 
Schuyler  County  Lamb  Pool  was  or¬ 
ganized. 

The  lamb  marketing  project  is  now 
well  along  in  the  9th  season  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  increasing  in  eight  years  from 
a  total  of  1918  lambs  marketed  at  the 
beginning  to  a  total  in  1953,  with  10 
marketing  dates,  of  8391  head.  Sheep¬ 
men  from  10  central  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  and  northern  Pennsylvania  patron¬ 
ize  this  lamb  marketing  pool. 

Purposes 

The  real  purpose  of  the  lamb  mar¬ 
keting  project  is  outlined  in  the  six 
following  paragraphs: 

1.  To  provide  a  market  where  each 
lamb  consigned  is  graded  according 
to  quality  and  sold  according  to  its 
individual  value. 

2.  To  make  it  possible  for  growers 
to  market  lambs  through  a  series  of 
pools  as  they  finish.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  be  able  to  sell  his  entire 
lamb  crop  at  a  greater  profit. 

3.  To  promote  production  of  high 
quality  lambs  through  a  market 
which  recognizes  quality.  High 
quality  lambs  cost  little  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  but  yield  greater  income. 

4.  To  establish  the  best  breeding 
and  management  practices  on  sheep 
farms  which  will  produce  high  quali¬ 
ty  lambs.  The  use  of  registered  rams, 
dipping,  drenching,  and  a  sound 
feeding  program  produces  the  kind 
of  sheep  and  lambs  you  are  proud 
to  own,  and  make  you  money. 

5.  To  give  the  grower  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  his  lambs  graded  and 
sold  on  a  graded  basis.  This  gives 
him  a  clear  picture  of  the  kind  of 
job  he  is  doing  and  how  he  may  im¬ 
prove  his  practices,  (a  value  cher¬ 
ished  high  by  growers  using  the 
market) . 

6.  To  insure  the  grower  the  top 
dollar  for  his  lambs  and  establish  a 
reputation  for  New  York  State 
lambs. 

Lambs  are  delivered  to  the  lamb  pool 
on  the  County  Line  Road  New  York 
Central  Railroad  crossing,  2  miles  west 
of  Watkins  Glen,  New  York,  between 
8:00  A.M.  and  2:00  P.M.  on  the  desig¬ 
nated  marketing  dates.  The  consignor 
may  take  home  low-grading  lambs  for 
further  feeding  if  he  so  desires.  The 
only  marketing  cost  is  a  straight  3% 
commission. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of 
lambs  marketed  and  how  they  graded 
during  the  past  8  years. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  lambs 
falling  in  the  two  top  grades  increased 
from  8%  in  1946  to  60%  in  1953  shows 


that  this  system  of  marketing  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  production  of  high  quality 
lambs;  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  “topping”  was  impossible  the  first 
year  with  only  one  pool.  The  sheep¬ 
men’s  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  marketing  is  indicated  by  the 
increasing  number  of  consignors. 

The  story  of  the  Schuyler  County 
Lamb  Pool  fiannot  be  told  by  merely 
reciting  its  record  of  lambs  graded  and 
marketed  during  the  past  years.  The 
pool  is  celebrated  not  only  as  being  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  voluntary  cooperation  known 
in  the  state.  The  fraternal  spirit  of 
fellowship  among  this  group  of  men  is 
striking.  The  men  receive  no  wages. 
There  is  much  work  connected  with  the 
lamb  pool  from  the  time  the  lambs  are 
received  until  the  final  loading  on  rail¬ 
road  cars  which  oftentimes  takes  place 
late  at  night.. 

The  lambs  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  graded  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Rector, 
Supervisor  of  Markets  of  the  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative.  His 
grades  command  the  confidence  of  the 
packers  so  that  the  lambs  can  be  sold 
by  telephone  after  it  is  determined 
somewhat  as  to  the  number  being  re¬ 
ceived  at  each  pool. 

No  record  of  this  project  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  men  back  of  it.  The  present 
officers  are : 

President — Hubert  Burrell, 

Watkins  Glen 

Vice-President— Harold  DeCamp, 
Dundee 

Sec’y-Treas.— Robert  Beattie, 

Hector 

The  Directors  are: 

Charles  Huston,  Valois 
Arthur  Howell,  Bradford 
John  Creighton,  Burdett 
Jack  Gaylord,  Beaver  Dams 
Morris  Burt,  Watkins  Glen 
Charles  Moore,  Trumansburg 
Spencer  Bailey,  Dundee 
Alton  Culver,  Trumansburg 
Julian  Kent,  Rock  Stream 
J.  Robert  Thompson,  Dundee 
Alfred  Howell,  Rock  Stream 
The  cooperative  groups  are: 

1.  Schuyler  County  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  I.  A.  Davis  and  D.  Newton,  County 
Agricultural  Agents. 

2.  Sheep  Breeders’  organizations  in 
neighboring  counties. 

3.  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  Robert  E.  Rector,  Supervis¬ 
or  of  Markets. 

4.  Animal  Husbandry  Extension 
Service,  Cornell  University,  George 
Johnson,  Sheep  Specialist. 

5.  New  York  Central  Railroad 

6.  Armour  &  Co.,  Ray  Miller 

The  pool  has  a  nice  physical  plant 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  with 
pens,  yards,  loading  chutes  etc.  One 
day  this  past  summer  34  men  showed 
up  and  gave  their  labor  for  the  day 
with  the  result  that  the  pen  capacity  of 
the  plant  was  doubled  when  night  came. 
The  aim  is  to  have  pens  enough  so  that 
the  lambs  can  be  unloaded  as  rapidly  as 
they  arrive  without  having  the  loaded 
trucks  kept  waiting.  Improvements  are 
constantly  being  made. 


The  8-Year  Lamb  Pool  Record 


Number  of 

Total 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

All 

Year 

Pools  Held 

Head 

1 

2 

3 

k 

Others 

1946 

1 

1918 

23 

93 

521 

691 

590 

1947 

3 

2807 

85 

324 

706 

583 

1109 

1948 

5 

3231 

184 

700 

991 

473 

883 

1949 

6 

3726 

527 

1332 

936 

332 

598 

1950 

8 

4321 

338 

1112 

1110 

538 

1223 

1951 

8 

3566 

480 

1016 

905 

450 

715 

1952 

10 

7571 

1641 

2349 

1170 

598 

1813 

1953 

10 

8391 

2359 

2630 

1241 

890 

1271 
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that’s  why  farmers  like  the 


NtW  MU-WAY 

HMBSRH06 


ONE-MAN  CHAIN  SAW* 

It’s  new— and  it’s  sky¬ 
rocketing  to  popularity — 
Rite-Way’s  light,  rugged^ 
easy-starting  chain  saw! 

NEW  lightweight  magne¬ 
sium  alloys  make  the  Rite- 
Way  RUGGED — yet  light 
and  easy  to  handle! 

Exclusive  360-degree  swivel 
blade — locks  instantly  in 
any  position! 

NEW  features . . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


Automatic  oiling  system! 
Automatic  clutch! 


Easy-sharpening  3-way  saw  chain! 


Send  in  the  coupon  TOD  A  Y! 


ATTENTION  DEALERS: 
30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 


h 


Rite-Way  Dairy  Division,  Dept.  L, 
Package  Machinery  Company 
EastLongmeadow,  Massachusetts 


Please  send  me — 


. Full  information  about  the 

new  Rite-Way  Chain  Saw. 
. DEALER  FRANCHISE  In¬ 
formation. 

NAME: . . . 

ADDRESS: . 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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We  offer  the 

IMPROVED,  MORE  POWERFUL, 
FASTER  CLEANING  1954-’55 
DIRT  REMOVER 

DAIRY- VAC 

Vacuum  Cleaner  for  Cattle 

Small  deposit  delivers.  Send  card  for  Folder 
and  Complete  Details.  1 

Electric  Cleaner  COrp. 

Plymouth,  Wisconsin 


IT  DOESN’T  PAY 
to  Neglect  Cattle  Comfort 


COWPOX-RINGWORM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wou  nd  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.Nai/lors 

BLU-KOTE 


Mastitis  Control 

Practices  Found  Helpful 

RESULTS  of  a  statewide  investiga¬ 
tion,  (Pennsylvania)  of  causes  and 
controls  of  mastitis  indicate  clearly 
that  serious  outbreaks  of  this  disease 
can  be  prevented  by  means  available 
to  most  dairymen.  Individual  cases  can 
be  reduced  to  an  almost  negligible  num¬ 
ber  but  not  by  any  single  means  nor 
without  careful  study  of  conditions  and 
some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  herds¬ 
man.  Practices  found  helpful  in  con¬ 
trolling  udder  trouble  in  general  are: 

1.  Removal  of  susceptible  blood  lines, 
male  and  female,  from  the  herd. 
Physical  tendencies  toward  mastitis 
evidently  are  heritable. 

2.  Employment  of  dairy  barn  helpers 
who  are  interested  in  their  work  and 
are  considerate  of  cow  comfort. 

3.  Proper  use  of  milking  equipment  that 
is  kept  in  good  repair. 

4.  Prevention  of  exposure  of  the  dairy 
herd  to  low  temperatures  and  cold 
winds  out  of  doors,  and  to  drafts  in 
stables.  Keep  cows  from  lying  down 
on  cold  ground,  bare  concrete  floors, 
or  rough  surfaces. 

5.  Alert  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
jury  especially  to  udders  and  teats. 

6.  Special  care  during  drying,  calving, 
and  immediately  after  calving. 

7.  Reasonable  feeding  of  concentrates. 

Practices  of  Doubtful  Value 

In  recent  years  rigid  sanitary  recom¬ 
mendations  for  mastitis  control  have 
been  fashionable  in  dairy  circles.  Wide¬ 
spread  observation  coupled  with  exten¬ 
sive  laboratory  tests  have  failed  to 
show  that  these  practices  have  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  herd  management,  how¬ 
ever  necessary  sanitation  may  be  in  the 
production  of  clean  milk.  In  general, 
such  recommendations  have  been: 

1.  Subject  carefully  drawn  milk  from 
all  animals  to  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion. 

2.  Classify  all  cows  in  the  herd  on  the 
basis  of  these  findings. 

3.  Eliminate  or  segregate  all  shedders 
of  Streptococcus  agalactiae. 

4.  If  segregation  or  disposal  of  all  cows 
subject  to  mastitis  is  impractical: 

(a)  Place  nonmastitic  animals  at  the 
head  of  the  milking  line  and 
those  chronically  or  currently 
suffering  from  the  disease  at  the 
end  to  be  milked  last. 

(b)  Make  routine  cleansing  of  stalls 
and  gutters  with  disinfectant  a 
daily  chore. 

(c)  Use  a  bactericidal  agent  on  ud¬ 
ders  and  teats  before  milking, 
(d)  Apply  disinfectant  to  teat  cups 
each  time  before  use. 

Although  these  practices  seem  based 
on  sound  reasoning,  they  have  brought 
slight  if  any  relief  from  mastitis  even 
when  rigidly  enforced. — Science  for  the 
Farmer 

SOIL  ORGANISMS 

Organic  matter  (crop  residue  in  the 
soil)  is  acted  upon  by  bacteria,  molds 
and  other  minute  soil  plants.  They 
cause  decay  and  make  plant  food  avail¬ 
able  to  the  growing  crop. 

In  general,  you  can  divide  organisms 
in  the  soil  into  two  classes — those  that 
are  beneficial  and  those  that  are  harm¬ 
ful.  The  beneficial  ones  thrive  on  well- 
drained  soil  which  contains  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  lime.  The  undesirable 
ones  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  wet, 
sour  soil  which  is  poorly  supplied  with 
organic  matter. 

Professor  Firman  Bear  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  estimates  that  the  weight  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  an  acre  of  soil  to  plowed  depth 
would  be  about  315  pounds,  and  that 
the  weight  of  other  kinds  of  organisms 
might  be  double  that  or  630  pounds. 
Assuming  further  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  organisms  is  water,  the  total  dry 
weight  of  these  small  organisms  in  an 
acre  of  soil  at  plowed  depth  would  be 
125  pounds. 


PROTECT  YOUR  COWS 

WITH  NEW  STANCHION  CUSHION 


•  Protects  cows  from  injury 

•  Insulates  cold  floors 

•  Reduces  danger  of  mastitis 

•  Saves  time  and  labor 

•  Lasts  for  years 


The  Cow-Saver,  a  resilient  corrugated  cushion, 
fits  any  stanchion  4  feet  wide  or  less.  Its 
cushion  action  reduces  injuries  to  teats,  udders, 
hocks  and  knees — its  corrugated  surface 
reduces  falling  and  slipping. 

The  Cow-Saver  makes  your  cows  less 
susceptible  to  mastitis  by  insulating  them  from 
cold,  wet  floors.  In  most  cases,  you  will  save 
half  the  amount  and  work  of  storing  and 
replacing  loose  bedding. 

Fill  in  coupon  below  for  complete  information 
on  the  new  Cow- Saver  stanchion  cushion. 


B«F«  Good  rich  Sponge  Products  Division 

67  Derby  Place,  Shelton,  Conn. 


| - 1 

'  B.  F.  Goodrich  Sponge  Products  Division,  67  Derby  Place,  Shelton,  Conn. 

Please  send  free  Cow-Saver  Folder 

Name: _ 

Address: _ _ 

I _ _ J 


Congratulations 

Mr.  Robert  Kilborn 
Derby  Center,  Vt. 


New  England’s  1954 
Green  Pastures  Winner 

and  a  user  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 


Grass  is  cheaper  than  grain.  For 
years,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  has 
given  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
better  forage  program.  We  are 
particularly  proud  therefore,  to 
number  Mr.  Kilborn  among  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  use  Land 


Bank  loans  to  finance  their  farms. 
For  full  information  on  low-cost, 
4V2%  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans, 
see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  310  State 
Street,  Dept.  A-70,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Federal  land  Bank  and 

Produttion  Credit  loons 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


(734)  14 
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November  1  through  December  31,  1954— 
Squibb  offers  you  through  your  druggist 
A  combination  offer  of 


when  you  buy  one 
hundy  "BARN  BOX” 


ait 


This  bonus  offer  is  Squibb’s  way  of 
inviting  new  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
Pendistrin®,  a  product  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  treatment  of  mastitis. 


2.  The  special  Squibb  gel  base 
melts  fast  at  body  temperature. 
It  disperses  quickly,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  releases  the  antibi¬ 
otics  in  the  infected  tissues. 


Pendistrin  won  its  No.  1  place  in 
the  treatment  of  mastitis  for  two 
reasons : 

1#  The  combination  of  antibiotics 
used  in  Pendistrin  is  the  most 
effective  found  for  the  control 
of  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of 
bacterial  mastitis. 

See  Your  Druggist 

When  mastitis  strikes,  be  ready.  Buy 
several  handy  barn  boxes,  for  Pen¬ 
distrin  keeps  for  24  months  with  no 
refrigeration.  Get  your  2-tube  bonus 
with  each  barn  box  you  buy.  This 
offer  expires  December  31,  1954. 

For  more  information  write  to  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  Dept., 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

PENDISTRIN  is  a  trademark 


Put  Pendistrin  to  work  in  your 
barn  to  help  you  combat  mastitis. 

Each  “instant  use’’  tube  of  Pen¬ 
distrin  contains  100,000  units  of 
penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin,  a  non-irritating, 
adequate  and  effective  dosage. 


UNTREATED  ‘ 

OUARTIR  yy 

An  important  reason  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  Pendistrin  in  treating 
mastitis  is  its  thorough  penetration 
of  every  part  of  the  treated  quarter. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis ,  consult  your  veterinarian. 


YOU  CAN  TRUST 


HERE'S  A  REAL  BARGAIN 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  WORK  OUTDOORS  OR  HUNT 
&.  FISH  DURING  COLD  WEATHER.  ORIGINAL, 
SHEEPLINE  NAVY  LEATHER  FLIGHT  PANTS, 
ZIPPERS  FULL  LENGTH  OF  LEGS,  ON  FLY  & 
POCKET  OPENINGS. 

ROOMY  POCKET  ON  BOTH  KNEES 
SIZES  36  --  40  SMALL.  MEDIUM,  LARGE 

Brand  New,  Perfect  Condition .  $7.75 

Slightly  Used.  But  Perfect  Condition  $6.75 

Originally  cost  about  $40.00 

House  to  Barn  —  Barn  to  Field 
TELEPHONES 

Made  to  Government  Specifications  —  Not  a  toy 
Powered  with  2  Flashlight  Batteries 


2  Telephones 

100  ft.  of  2  Sitrand  Wire 

Battery  Saver  Swithe 


$8.95 


Additional  100  ft.  coils  of  wire  @  $1. 25/coil 
Send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 


H.  Z.  ROSENBERG  &  CO. 


701  Seneca  St.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


WALK-THRU  STALLS 

Saves  30%  in  floor  area  plus  $1000 
in  building  costs.  Feed  and  milk 
cows  In  2-step  radius.  One  man 
easily  handles  2  milkers  and  4  cows. 
Semi-aulomaiic  feeding.  Write  to 
12410  Perry  St. 


New  Towels  12  for  $1.00 

Assorted  colors.  Surplus  stock  (slightly  irregular)  from 
large  mill.  Terrific  values — you’ve  got  to  see  to  believe. 
Money  back  guarantee.  ORDER  NOW!  Limit  3  (loz. 
per  customer.  Please  add  25c  per  dozen  for  postage  and 
handling  (total  $1.25).  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
(sorry  no  C.O.D.’s)  to 

GENERAL  STORES 

Dept.  X-AA-12,  8415  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


The  "One”  "Two”  "Three” 
Of  Pasture  Renovation* 

By  BURTON  S.  HORNE  and  JOHN  B.  WASHKO 

Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture 


FFECTIVE  pasture  renovation 
includes:  1.  soil  testing,  2. 
spreading  of  lime,  3.  killing 
unproductive  grass  and  weeds, 
4.  application  of  fertilizer,  5.  selection 
and  seeding  of  adapted  grass-legume 
mixture,  6.  proper  management  of 
newly  established  meadow,  including 
annual  fertilizer  applications. 


Prior  to  any  tillage  operation,  a  soil 
sample  of  the  pasture  field  should  be 
obtained.  Instructions  for  taking  a 
soil  sample  can  be  obtained  from  any 
county  agent.  Results  of  the  soil  test 
will  establish  the  amounts  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  necessary  for  vigorous  plant 
growth. 

The  required  amount  of  lime  should 
be  spread  prior  to  the  initial  breakup. 
This  is  desirable  because  the  lime  then 
will  be  well  worked  into  the  soil.  Make 
use  of  the  service  of  “ready  spread” 
lime.  It  has  many  advantages  over 
the  “spread-it-yourself”  operation. 
Many  old  pastures  are  on  steep  hill¬ 
sides  which  pose  problems  if  the  prop¬ 
er  equipment  for  hillside  work  is  not 
available. 


Start  Tillage  in  Midsummer 

The  tillage  operations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  two  phases:  “initial 
breakup”  and  “later  workings.”  The 
initial  breakup  is,  done  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust.  This  usually  is  the  driest  part  of 
the  growing  season  and  the  killing 
power  of  the  sun  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage.  A  good  kill  of  the  old  sod 


is  necessary.  Competition  between  the 
new  seeding  and  the  old  vegetation 
must  be  eliminated  to  insure  a  success¬ 
ful  stand. 

The  intent  of  the  initial  breakup  is 
to  cut  up  the  old  vegetation  and  leave 
it  on  or  near  the  soil  surface  as  a  trash 
mulch.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
working  the  soil  3  or  4  inches  deep 
with  a  heavy  disk,  chisel,  or  field  cul¬ 
tivator. 

The  heavy,  single  gang,  cutaway 
disk  harrow  is  the  tool  that  does  the 
most  satisfactory  job  under  the  widest 
range  of  conditions.  It  performs  well 
on  brushy  land,  rough  hummocky  sur¬ 
faces,  and  on  rocky  soil.  Its  effective¬ 
ness  varies  with  the  amount  of  brush 
to  be  subdued,  but  repeated  operations 
over  the  surface  eventually  result  in  a 
satisfactory  seedbed.  However,  the 
heavy  duty  disk  plowing  harrow  may 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  farmer,  both  in 
initial  investment  and  in  power  re¬ 
quirement.  Farmers  in  some  areas  are 
finding  it  economical  to  have  the  initial 
breakup  of  old  pasture  done  on  a  cus¬ 
tom  basis. 

Field  cultivators  or  field  tillers  also 
may  be  used  for  the  initial  breakup. 
Generally  speaking,  all  types  of  field 
cultivators  perform  well  when  brush  or 
heavy  root  growth  are  not  present. 
Clogging  will  occur  in  all  types  when 
the  brush  has  not  been  chopped  or 
shredded. 

A  disk  plow  will  operate  satisfactor¬ 
ily  on  very  rough  pastures.  It  will  roll 


Step  “One"  in  pasture  renovation  is  to  take  a  representative  soil  sample  and 
have  it  tested  for  plant  nutrients.  See  your  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  instructions. 


Step  "Two”  is  to  supply  sufficient  lime  to  correct  soil  acidity.  Fertilizer  also  is  neces¬ 
sary  but  usually  is  spread  after  the  initial  breakup  but  while  the  land  is  being 
-RP-  tilled. 
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— Photos  Courtesy  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture 


Step  “Three"  consists  of  destroying  the  old  vegetative  growth.  The  initial  breakup 
will  be  most  effective  in  midsummer.  Apply  fertilizer  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  your  soil  test.  Seed  adapted  grasses  and  legumes. 


over  rocks  and  other  obstructions  with¬ 
out  damage,  and,  by  plowing  shallow, 
the  trash  mulch  is  not  buried.  The 
moldboard  plow  is  an  excellent  tool  for 
subduing  old  sod  but  has  limited  use¬ 
fulness  on  rocky  and  rough  ground.  It 
will  bury  the  trash  mulch  and  leave 
only  a  bare  surface  subject  to  erosion 
during  the  winter  layover.  If  the  soil 
is  shallow,  raw  subsoil  will  be  turned 
up  and  establishment  of  new  grass 
seedings  is  difficult  in  infertile  subsoil. 

Choitiictnls  Kill  Sod 

Chemicals  instead  of  tillage  may  be 
used  to  help  kill  the  old  sod.  Sodium 
trichloroacetate  (TCA)  applied  at  the 
rate  of  25  pounds  per  acre  in  10  to  20 
gallons  of  water  is  effective.  Several 
other  chemical  compounds  show  prom¬ 
ise,  but  require  further  testing  before 
they  can  be  recommended.  A  wetting 
agent,  2  ounces  of  any  of  the  detergent 
type  washday  powders,  and  8  ounces  of 
2,4-D,  to  control  the  broadleafed 
weeds,  improves  the  spray  mixture. 

Complete  coverage  with  the  spray 
of  all  vegetation  present  is  necessary 
for  a  good  kill.  Spraying  is  ineffective 
during  periods  of  prolonged  drought. 
TCA  temporarily  sterilizes  the  soil,  but 
its  toxic  effects  disappear  by  the  time 
of  spring  seeding.  Use  of  this  chemi¬ 
cal  does  not  substitute  for  disking  en¬ 
tirely,  rather  it  cuts  down  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  diskings  needed  in  seedbed  pre¬ 
paration. 

After  the  vegetation  is  chemically 
killed,  two  or  more  diskings  with  an 
ordinary  farm  disk  are  required  to  cut 
up  the  dead  sod  and  to  insure  seed- 
soil  contact. 

Later  workings  may  be  done  about 
two  weeks  apart.  The  object  is  to  fur¬ 
ther  cut  up  the  sod  clumps  and  stir 
them  for  quick  drying  and  killing. 
Rainfall  encourages  later  vegetative 
growth  that  may  appear.  An  ordinary 
farm  disk  harrow,  a  spring  tooth  har¬ 
row,  or  field  tiller  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  new  growth.  The  seedbed  should 
be  in  such  shape  before  winter  that 
only  light  tillage  in  the  spring  will  be 
needed  to  work  in  fertilizer  and  freshen 
the  surface  before  seeding. 

The  kind  of  fertilizer  to  apply  and 
the  amount  required  will  be  determined 
by  the  soil  tests.  It  •  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  into  the  soil.  Fertilizer 
usually  is  spread  after  the  initial 
breakup  and  before  seeding. 

Adapted  and  high  yielding  species 
should  be  selected  for  the  production 
of  high  quality  forage.  For  this  reason 
the  taller  growing  grasses  and  legumes 
are  chosen  in  preference  to  Kentucky 
bluegrass  and  White  clover.  Bluegrass 
volunteers  and  comes  in  sooner  or  later 
anyway;  hence  there  is  seldom  need  to 
sow  it. 

A.  For  Well-Drained  Soils: 

1.  Orchardgrass  4  pounds;  timothy 
4;  red  clover  2;  alsike  clover  1; 
afrd  ladino  clover  1. 


2.  Smooth  bromegrass  8  pounds; 
timothy  4;  red  clover  2;  alsike 
clover  1;  and  ladino  clover  1. 

B.  For  Poorly-Drained  Soils: 

1.  Reed  canary  grass  8  pounds; 
timothy  4;  alsike  clover  2;  and 
ladino  clover  1. 

Reed  canary  grass  8  pounds  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil  5. 

C.  For  Droughty  Soils: 

Timothy  4  pounds  and  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  5. 

Mixtures  with  ladino  clover  should 
be  limited  to  land  which  can  be  worked 
easily  and  which  is  located  reasonably 
close  to  the  barn  because  this  legume 
needs  good  management  for  survival. 
Mixtures  with  birdsfoot  trefoil-  should 
be  favored  over  ladino  clover  under 
conditions  which  may  be  too  wet  or  too 
droughty  for  ladino.  Trefoil  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  land  which  cannot  be  reseed¬ 
ed  very  often  because  of  roughness  or 
because  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  barn 
and  unhandy  for  proper  management. 
For  pasture  purposes  the  broader- 
leafed,  more  prostrate  form  such  as  the 
New  York  type,  Empire,  is  better  suit¬ 
ed  than  the  erect,  taller-growing  Euro¬ 
pean  types. 

Seed  in  Spring 

Since  killing  of  the  old  sod  seldom 
can  be  accomplished  in  time  for  suc¬ 
cessful  fall  seedings,  spring  is  the  best 
time  for  reseeding.  On  soils  with  poor 
internal  drainage  and  where  soil  ero¬ 
sion  isn’t  a  factor,  all  tillage  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  operations  can  be  completed  in 
the  fall  and  seeding  done  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  soil  is  honeycombed 
with  frost. 

A  cyclone  or  wheelbarrow  seeder 
works  well  for  such  an  operation.  Al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing  will  help 
cover  the  seed.  On  the  better  drained 
soils  one  or  more  tillage  operations 
may  be  necessary  prior  to  seeding  to 
break  up  the  soil  crust  formed  over 
winter.  The  cultipacker  seeder  or  a 
grain  drill  equipped  for  band-seeding 
are  implements  best  suited  for  this  job. 
Spring  oats  seeded  at  the  rate  of  1 
bushel  per  acre  and  fertilized  with  300 
pounds  of  a  5-10-10  analysis  or  its 
equivalent  is  recommended  as  a  com¬ 
panion  crop  particularly  on  the  steep¬ 
er  land  subject  to  erosion.  These  oats 
should  be  removed  in  early  summer, 
preferably  by  grazing. 

Unless  reasonably  well  managed,  a 
renovated  pasture  will  revert  to  its 
former  condition  in  a  few  years.  Re¬ 
novated  areas  should  be  fenced  and 
only  lightly  grazed  the  first  year  to 
allow  for  proper  establishment.  There¬ 
after,  rotational  grazing,  annual  fer¬ 
tilization  with  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
0-20-20  or  its  equivalent,  and  periodic 
clipping  to  remove  weeds  and  unpalat¬ 
able  growth  promote  maximum  yields. 

*From  “Science  for  the  Farmer”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 
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You  can  get  these  two  big  benefits: 


low  cost , 

MULCH, 

LITTER, 

BEDDING 


2. 

EXTRA  CASH 

for  your 


with  a  FITCHBURG  SHIPPER 


FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $960  you  can 

own  an  economical,  labor  saving  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper.  This  sturdy,  portable 
machine  quickly  converts  your  woodlot 
thinnings  and  other  waste  wood  into 
valuable  wood  chips  for  soil  enrichment, 
mulch,  poultry  litter,  and  stable  bed¬ 
ding.  You  always  have  an  available 
supply  at  low  cost. 


You  can  help  your  son  earn  $5  to  $8  per 
hour  custom  chipping  for  neighbors  and 
towns.  A  Fitchburg  Chipper  will  quickly 
,  and  economically  clean  up  woodlots 
— give  air  and  light  to  young  trees, 


FREE  FOLDER 

Gives  all  the  facts 


Money-making  sugges¬ 
tions,  specifications, 
model  numbers,  dia¬ 
grams,  USDA  quotes  on 
use  of  chips  for  mulch, 
litter  and  bedding.  It’s 
all  in  this  free  folder 
— send  foryourcopy! 


reduce  fire  hazards  and  produce  valuable 
wood  chips. 

Fitchburg  Chippers  are  ruggedly  built. 
They  are  designed  by  engineers  for  busy, 
trouble-free  service.  Every  model,  re¬ 
gardless  of  capacity,  has  an  exclusive 
built-in  feature  which  permits  chipping 
of  larger  size  wood  without  extra  power. 
It’s  the  patented  Fitchburg  Safety  Spring 
so  essential  to  smooth  efficient  operation. 

Be  sure  to  get  all  the  facts  today— no 
obligation  of  course.  Just  mail  the  handy 
coupon  on  this  page  for  your  free  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper  Folder. 
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FITCHBURG  FNCINEERIHC  QORPDRMIOJJ 

Dept.  1412,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Please  send  my  free  Fitchburg  Chipper  folder. 

Name. 

A  ddress _ 

Town _ State. 
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NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  o( 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  flll  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos. 


Name  — 
Address 
City  - 


CHICKENS  LIKE  YOU’VE 
NEVER  SEEN  BEFORE! 

FOR  MARKET  OR  YOUR  TABLE 


Flavorizes  •  Tenderizes  •  Adds  Precious  Extra 
Weight  For  a  Fraction  Over  1c  Per  Bird 

This  golden  liquid  hormone  -CAP0NADE-  -is  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  use.  Goes  to  work  immediately,  stimu¬ 
lating  appetites  by  hormone  action  so  that  3  to  5 
weeks  after  treatment  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets 
gain  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  more  than 
untreated  birds.  They  have  that  layer  of  “finish"  fat 
under  the  skin  that  means  tenderer,  tastier  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters  -plus  premium  market  prices. 
After  treatment  cockerels  begin  to  act  like 
pullets.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
(glossy;  the  meat  juicy  and  succulent. 
CAP0NADE  is  scientifically  compounded 
and  farm-proven  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
,  1  sands  of  birds. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  for  the 
VINELAND  CAP0NADE  KIT.  If  he 
is  unable  to  supply  you,  please 
write  us,  giving  dealer's  name  and 
address.  No  order  will  be  filled 
without  this  dealer  information. 


Complete  Kit  For  Treat¬ 
ing  !00  Birds.  Includes 
PermanentNeedle  Appli¬ 
cator,  Refills  of  100  Dose 
Bottles  only  51 .25. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX  19 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 


and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel. 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  8,  PA. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(736)  16 
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I  Saw  the  Iron  Curtain! 


directed  to  telling  the  Communist- 
dominated  people  what  America  and 
our  life  here  is  really  like.  They  are 
told,  for  example,  what  Eisenhower 
says,  what  Dulles  says,  something 
about  the  weather,  what  the  American 
people  are  really  thinking,  in  fact,  the 
whole  facts  about  our  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  life  in  free  America.  Nothing  is 
slanted.  The  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  work  60  hours  a  week  in  the 
mines.  Radio  Free  Europe  keeps  tell¬ 
ing  them  they  should  demand  better 
working  conditions  and  better  food. 

The  Great  Revolt 

Crusade  for  Freedom  is  doing  a  won¬ 
derful  job  for  America  and  for  liberty 
and  is  very  worthy  of  your  support, 
financial  and  otherwise. 

You  will  recall  that  the  people  in 
East  Berlin  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Communist  Germany  did  revolt  on  June 
17,  1953.  I  learned  more  about  that 
when  I  was  over  there.  The  revolt 
started  in  the  building  trade.  The  work 
day  had  been  increased  2  hours  a  day. 
That  meant  that  a  bricklayer  had  to 
lay  more  bricks;  a  plasterer  more  plas¬ 
ter,  etc.  There  is  a  Communist  boss  for 
each  industry — one  for  agriculture,  an¬ 
other  for  building,  etc.— all  of  them 
politicians.  Twice  the  workers  sent  a 
committee  to  see  the  head  of  the  build- 


(Co ntinued  from  Page  1) 

ing  trades,  who  just  brushed  them  off. 
Spontaneously,  about  9:30  one  morning, 
on  one  building  the  workers  threw 
down  their  tools  and  went  out  into  the 
streets.  Someone  crashed  a  window. 
Then  it  was  off  like  a  great  fire. 

Radio  Free  Europe  heard  about  the 
revolt  almost  immediately.  They  put  it 
on  the  air  all  over  Germany.  There 
were  strikes  everywhere.  It  took  a  day 
and  a  half  and  another  night  before 
the  workers  were  brought  under  con¬ 
trol,  and  to  do  so  the  Russians  had  to 
tiring  in  4  divisions  with  tanks  and 
machine  guns.  Many  people  were  killed. 
Finally  it  quieted  down.  Humans  can¬ 
not  fight  against  tanks  and  machine 
guns!  But  the  Russians  realized  that 
the  new  norm  was  too  high  and  went 
back  to  the- normal  working  day.  And 
they  haven’t  dared  to  try  anything 
since.  Human  beings  will  take  just 
about  so  much  and  then  they  will  re¬ 
act,  regardless  of  weapons.  They  can 
be  pushed  too  far. 

How  They  Farm  in  Europe 

My  fellow  American  farmers  would 
be  interested  to  see  how  they  farm  it 
in  all  those  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  peasant  has  a  great  love  for 
his  land,  much  more  so  than  most  of 
us  do  here.  In  many  of  the  districts  the 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  barns  most  of 


The  New  Liquid  Dairy  Cleaner 


We  pledge 

•  Highest  Quality 

•  Lowest  Inert 
Matter  Content. 


Now  Approved  for  2  Years 
by  Eastern  Dairymen 

Eastern  dairymen  have  endorsed  GALE 
Liquid  Dairy  Cleaner  in  the  most  practical 
way,  by  repeated  orders.  They  find  it 

Gets  Utensils  and  Equipment 
CLEAN  AS  NEW 
for  that  Higher  Milk  Quality 

GALE  is  super-concentrated.  Just  one  stroke  of  the 
dispenser  (one  tablespoonful)  makes  5  gallons  of 
the  best  cleaning  solution  you  have  ever  used.  The 
'/2  gallon  bottle  of  GALE  goes  as  far  as  35  pounds 
of  “powder.”  » 

Wonderful  for  Rubber  Parts 

GALE  cleans  teat-cup  liners,  milk  hoses  and  all 
rubber  parts  as  they  were  never  cleaned  before. 
Removes  milkstone  and  germ  breeding  butterfat 
deposits,  leaving  rubber  parts  fresh  as  new. 

GALE  is  also  “tops”  for  cleaning  ALL  Utensils 
and  Equipment.  GALE  gets  them  all  sparkling 
clean  and  dry  fast,  free  from  film  and  water  spots. 
GALE  will  not  freeze  in  the  milkhouse. 

GALE  is  available  at  your  milk  plant,  and  at  all 
G.L.F.  Service  Agencies.  Get  a  bottle  today. 


the  time.  Pastures  are  needed  to  grow 
crops.  The  climate  is  on  the  average 
about  the  same  as  ours.  As  I  gazed 
across  at  No  Man’s  Land  and  that  aw¬ 
ful  barbed  wire  fence,  I  wondered  about 
those  human  beings  who  had  been  en¬ 
slaved  by  Communism.  A  small  group 
of  men  have  enslaved  and  control  these 
fine  people.  Czechoslovakia  was  a  great 
industrial  country.  The  Czechs  are  an 
aggressive  and  fine  people. 

"You  Want  to  Watch  Out!” 

On  the  trip  I  talked  with  all  kinds 
of  people.  The  Germans  think  that 
America  has  done  a  great  job  for  them, 
but  they  hate  the  French.  And  thy 
French  are  scared  to  death  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Above  all,  my  deepest  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  German  people  is  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance.  I  watched  a 
bricklayer  at  work  for  half  an  hour  one 
day.  He  lays  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  bricks  a  day,  and  the  bricks 
are  much  bigger  and  heavier  than  ours. 
They  never  think  of  stopping  for  rain. 
There  was  no  loafing  anywhere.  They 
work  on  a  building  like  a  bunch  of  bees 
around  a  hive.  Their  whole  attitude  im¬ 
pressed  me  because  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  ahead.  They  try  to  push  the 
war  behind  them. 

They  are  rebuilding  theii  badly 
bombed  cities.  I  visited  with  a  Danker 
in  Munich  through  an  interpreter.  He 
told  me  of  helping  to  finance  the  re¬ 
building  of  Germany,  and  spoke  of  how 
American  funds  had  helped.  There  are 
large  blue  and  white  signs  on  the  build¬ 
ings  stating  that  “These  are  being  re¬ 
built  with  American  help  and  coopera¬ 
tion.”  The  banker  said  that  the  think¬ 
ing  people  of  Germany  are  really  im¬ 
pressed  with  American  help. 

I  visited  one  day  with  a  man  who 
was  sitting  in  the  park  in  front  of  a 
fountain.  The  fountains  are  really  run¬ 
ning  again.  This  man  spoke  enough 
English  so  I  could  understand  him, 
said  he  was  an  engineer  working  for  a 
company  equivalent  to  the  General 
Electric  Company  here,  and  he  also 
said  something  that  I  shall  remember: 

“You  Americans  have  got  to  watch 
out  because  we  Germans  are  going  to 
catch  a  lot  of  this  business  around  the 
world.  We  can  produce  just  as  good 
machines  as  you  do.  I  know  you  Amer¬ 
icans  are  a  great  industrial  people,  but 


my  company  is  just  as  good  as  yours. 
You  want  to  watch  out.” 

You  cannot  keep  people  like  that 
down! 

Maybe  American  Agriculturist 
readers  would  like  to  know  a  little 
something  about  how  we  got  to  Ger¬ 
many.  It  took  just  17  hours  of  flying 
from  the  Idlewild  Airport  in  Long 
Island.  As  we  neared  Munich  the  pilot 
said: 

“I  have  just  had  a  message  from  the 
airport  that  the  Mayor  isn’t  there  yet. 
He  has  overslept.  So  I’ll  take  you  on 
a  little  trip.” 

For  an  hour  we  flew  over  the  Alps 
and  saw  Hitler’s  hideout,  at  Berchtes- 
gaden.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun  shining  on  the 
snow  on  the  Alps  with  those  lovely 
valleys  and  lakes  below.  It  was  just 
like  a  picture  book. 

We  turned  back  to  Munich  and  were 
met  there  by  a  German  band,  the 
Mayor,  and  even  had  the  red  carpet 
rolled  out  for  us.  It  was  a  great  ex¬ 
perience.  In  West  Berlin  the  Burgo- 
meister  thanked  us  for  all  that  Amer¬ 
ica  had  done.  Berlin,  you  know,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  controlled  territory  on 
every  side.  The  only  way  you  can  get 
in  the  city  is  by  one  narrow  airlane 
through  which  our  planes  carried  many 
tons  of  food  to  the  people  of  free  West¬ 
ern  Berlin. 

You  will  be  interested,  too,  in  what 
General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  who 
heads  our  armed  forces  in  Europe,  said 
to  us.  He  is  another  Eisenhower,  with 
a  ready  grin.  He  was  hopeful  and  op¬ 
timistic,  didn’t  think  that  we  could  stop 
a  Russian  drive  right  now,  but  that 
soon  we  would  be  able  to  do  so.  He 
doesn’t  think  the  Russians  want  to 
start  a  war.  They  have  250  submarines, 
but  they  are  not  sailors  and  we  have 
equipment  that  could  knock  them  out. 
However,  they  do  have  a  huge  air 
force,  and  they  care  nothing  for  life. 

Out  of  this  brief  hectic  ten-day  trip 
I  came  back  with  the  same  feeling  that 
all  Americans  have  who  visit  any  part 
of  Europe  or  the  Old  World,  a  deep 
thankfulness  for  America  and  for  all 
for  which  it  stands.  How  I  wish  there 
was  some  way  to  make  every  one  of 
us  realize  and  appreciate  more  deeply 
than  we  do  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  being  an  American. 


The  GREATEST  ADVANCE  in  DAIRY  SANITATION 


Product  of  PAULEN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY , 


Berwyn ,  Maryland 


GALE 


LIQUID  DAIRY  CLEANER 

Is  available  at  your  local 

G.  L.  F.  SERVICE  AGENCY 

i'o-op  fi.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SOUP 


John 


SOUP  is  the  great  comestible  melting  pot — the  most  democratic  of  all  dishes. 

Pretty  nearly  any  extras  you  have  in  the  refrigerator,  when  tossed  into  the 
soup  kettle,  make  the  soup  taste  that  much  better.  Yes,  soup  is  the  great 
leveler.  Onions  and  cabbage  and  carrots  and  potatoes  and  tomatoes  and  celery 
add  up  to  something  pretty  nearly  perfect  when  the  right  cook  boils  them 
with  a  hunk  of  good  cow  meat.  What  lovelier  picture  can  you  call  to  mind 
than  a  hungry  family  standing  around  the  kitchen  stove  sniffing  the  aroma  of 
a  simmering  kettle  of  soup? 

I  love  to  listen  to  people  eating  soup.  (Soup  has  to  be  heard  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  therefore  we  soup  eaters  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  Emily  Post.) 

Those  few  who  do  pretend  to  good  manners  sip  soup,  and  that  method  of 
eating  soup  is  all  right  for  those  who  don’t  care  how  long  it  takes  them  to 
finish  a  meal.  A  “sucker”  accomplishes  a  lot  more,  although  he  is  much  noisier 
than  a  “sipper.”  A  “slurper”  is  one  who  eats  soup  with  gusto^;  he’s  a  “sucker” 
who  has  thrown  caution  to  the  four  winds.  Occasionally  you  will  find  a  char¬ 
acter  who  “whistles”  his  soup.  I  must  say  that  the  melodious  notes  of  .a 
“whistler”  add  class  to  a  tableful  of  ordinary  suckers  and  slurpers.  Like  a 
singing  mouse,  a  soup  whistler  is  so  rare  that  he  hasn’t  even  been  heard  of 
by  a  lot  of  people. 

Beefsteak  goes  just  so  far — likewise  pork  chops  and  roast  duck ;  but  with 
soup  you  can  feed  a  multitude. 
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unless  protected  by  a  fence.  Culverts 
for  crossing  ditches  may  be  placed  at 
intervals;  a  single  barbed  wire  on  one 
side  of  a  ditch  will  prevent  most  of  the 
damage. 

“When  planning  to  dynamite  a  ditch, 
be  sure  it  is  at  a  safe  distance  from 
building  or  utility  lines.  This  distance 
usually  is  at  least  400  to  500  feet.  Dam¬ 
age  may  be  incurred  by  flying  stones 
or  sods,  or  windows  may  be  broken  by 
the  concussion  of  the  blast.  Also,  do  not 
forget  gas  lines  either  in  dynamiting 
open  ditches  or  putting  in  tile  drain¬ 
age!” 

-  A. A.  — 

CONCRETE  HORIZONTAL 
SILOS 

HE  FIRST  trench  silos  were,  as  the 
name  indicates,  trenches  dug  in 
some  easily-drained  spot.  However,  as 
time  has  gone  on  there  has  been  a 


tendency  to  make  trench  silos  perman¬ 
ent  and  to  speak  of  them  as  perman¬ 
ent,  usually  by  using  concrete. 

While  the  name  “trench  silo”  still 
persists,  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dept.  A.,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  uses  the  term 
“Concrete  Horizontal  Silos”  for  a  12- 
page  booklet  which  is  full  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  facts,  and  tables  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  type  of  storage  facili¬ 
ty  for  either  grass  or  corn  silage.  If 
you  have  any  thought  of  building  this 
type  of  silo  by  all  means  write  to  the 
address  above  and  ask  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  for  a  copy  of  this 
booklet.  They  will  be  very  glad  to  send 
a  copy  to  any  American  Agriculturist 
reader  who  requests  it. 

While  you  are  writing,  you  might 
also  like  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  book¬ 
let  “Concrete  Structures  for  Farm 
Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal.” 


DECAY  IN  "EASEMENT- 
LESS”  HOUSES 

Results  of  a  recent  12-year  USDA 
study  indicate  that  decay  of  sills,  joists, 
and  other  wood  in  the  subfloors  of 
houses  without  basements  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  cover  over  the  soil  which 
acts  as  a  barrier  against  moisture  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  soil.  Covers  suggested  by 
the  researchers  include  asphalt-coated 
paper  such  as  roll  roofing,  laminated 
papers  with  a  water-proofing  material, 
or  thin  metal  foils — all  of  which  are 
inexpensive.  They  found  that  such  cov¬ 
ering  —  which  does  not  need  to  be 
lapped,  cemented  or  fastened  down 
(nor  does  the  soil  need  to  be  leveled) 
-—keeps  moisture  content  of  sills,  joists, 
and  other  sub-floor  wood  well  below 
the  20  to  25  per  cent  commonly  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  safety  limit  in  preventing  de- 
■cay  by  fungi. 


Eagle  Hitch  Scoop  scrapes,  digs,  car¬ 
ries  and  dumps  or  spreads  dirt 
for  lawns,  ditches,  dams.  Works 
by  built-in  hydraulic  control  of 
3-point  Eagle  Hitch. 


Case  Fertilizer  Spreader  has  flexible  spring  brushes 
that  keep  feed  openings  clear,  fertilizer  flowing 
evenly.  Full-floating  rotors  come  out  for  easy 
cleaning.  Easily  equipped  for  surface  band  ap¬ 
plications. 

Eagle  Hitch  Break-Away  Plow  un¬ 
couples  on  striking  stump  or 
stone,  recouples  by  backing  trac¬ 
tor.  Has  pivot  action  to  keep  all 
bottoms  cutting  full  width  on 
curves  and  contours. 


Half-Tracks  over  regular  rubber 
tires  provide  flotation  and  traction 
for  hard  pulling  in  soft  footing. 
Tracks  are  quickly  removed  when 
not  needed  on  “VAC-14”  Tractor. 


Case  Pivot-Action  Harrow  pulls  from  point  in  its 
own  frame,  follows  correctly,  cuts  evenly  on 
curves.  Mounts  in  a  minute  on  Eagle  Hitch,  lifts 
clear  by  hydraulic  control  for  turning  and  trans¬ 
port.  Cuts  7  feet. 


NEW-  •for  the  NEW  WAYS—with 

America  s  Thriftiest  Tractor 


LOOK 

TO 

THIS 

SIGH 

FOR 

COMPLETE 
DEALER 
SERVICE 


Eagle  Hitch  Loader  hooks  up  in  a 
minute — no  hose  or  brackets  to  at¬ 
tach.  Easy  to  load,  haul  and  spread 
with  same  tractor. 


Handiest  for  100  jobs.  Case  “VAC-14”  has  standing  room  on  low  plat¬ 
form — one  step  from  the  ground.  Low  Bodyguard  (R)  seat — rubber-tor¬ 
sion  springs.  Jerk-proof  steering.  Adjustable  tread,  front  and  rear — sta¬ 
bility  on  side  slopes.  Front  or  rear  cultivator.  Heavy-duty  engine — famous 
for  fuel  economy,  low  upkeep,  long  life,  full  2-plow  power. 


Visit  your  Case  dealer  now.  See  the  new 
tractors  and  implements.  Ask  about  the 
Case  Income  Payment  Plan  that  fits  your 
farming  system.  Send  for  folders  on 
machines  that  interest  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co, 
Dept.  M-114,  Racine,  Wis. 


Case  Low-Cost  Field  Cutter  clips 
pastures,  mows  weeds,  light  brush. 
Shreds  stalks  of  corn,  other  crops. 
Aids  clean  plowing,  pest  control, 
cultivation. 


NEW  INFORMATION  ON 
STORING  POTATOES 

C  OME  new  developments  on  potato 
storage  are  contained  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “White  Potato  Storages 
for  New  Jersey,  Long  Islapd  and 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania”—  Market¬ 
ing  Research  Report  No.  70  which  you 
can  get  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  report  is  based  on  research  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
with  the  cooperation  of  experiment 
stations  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  report  concludes  that  refrigerated 
potato  storages  cost  enough  so  that 
they  are  not  practical.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  is  for  insulated,  above-the- 
ground  structures  having  a  forced  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  The  report  describes 
types  of  structure  and  the  ventilation, 
and  it  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
potato  grower  who  plans  to  store  any 
spuds. 

—  A. A.  — 

DYNAMITE  for  DRAINAGE 

DURING  the  war  years  relatively 
little  attention  was  paid  to  draining 
wet  land  with  dynamite,  but  in  recent 
years  the  interest  in  the  practice  seems 
to  be  increasing.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  a  complete  tile  drainage  sys¬ 
tem  is  ideal,  according  to  Roger  Grout, 
extension  agricultural  engineer  for 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  in  his  area  have  reported  yield  in¬ 
creases  of  50  to  100  per  cent.  In  some 
cases  drainage  has  made  a  crop  pos¬ 
sible  where  no  crop  had  been  grown 
before. 

In  a  report  in  “ Science  for  the  Farm¬ 
er”  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Mr.  Grout  says,  “A  very  popu¬ 
lar  practice  on  Pennsylvania  farms  is 
the  use  of  ditching  dynamite  for  blast¬ 
ing  open  ditches  in  wet  land.  This  kind 
of  ditching  is  economical  and  often  is 
the  only  way  to  make  a  ditch  in  land 
too  wet  for  operations  of  farm  ma¬ 
chines. 

“Blasted  open  ditches  often  are  used 
in  pastures  to  reclaim  swampy  areas  or 
to  form  outlets  for  tile.  Land  can  be 
drained  by  blasting  without  extensive 
equipment.  Mechanical  operations  such 
as  tiling,  land  clearing,  and  pasture 
renovation  logically  follow  drainage  by 
use  of  dynamite. 

“Open  ditches  in  pastures  may  be 
ruined  quickly  by  trampling  of  cattle 


FARMING  ROCKS 
AND  SHOALS 


Keeping  the  Farm 
In  the  Family 

No.  10  of  a  Series 

Many  farms  in  the  Northeast  have 
been  in  the  family  for  over  100  years. 
There  is  something  solid  and  satisfying 
about  passing  a  business  on  to  another 
generation. 

But  if  that  is  to  be  done,  certain  es¬ 
sentials  must  be  understood. 

1.  Children  must  develop  a  desire  for 
farming.  Often  4-H  Club  membership 
is  the  opening  wedge.  They  must  de¬ 
velop  a  pride  in  the  business,  must  have 
some  money  to  spend,  and  some  leisure 
time. 

2.  They  must  see  an  opportunity  for 
profit.  Few  young  people  elect  to  stay 
on  an  unprofitable  farm. 

3.  A  fair  way  must  be  found  to  di¬ 
vide  the  profits  and  insure  eventual 
ownership  to  the  next  generation. 

4.  Separate  houses  must  be  provided 
for  separate  families. 

5.  There  must  be  mutual  respect  be¬ 
tween  members  of  both  generations. 
When  problems  can  be  worked  out  a 
family  farm  enterprise  can  be  most 
satisfying.  It  is  worth  working  for. 
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"Poor  Hay.,. 

Costly  Feed?  Do  This" 


HOW  DO  YOU  BEAT  T  KOW-KARE'S  NEW  ^ 


POOR  HAY  AND  COSTLY  )  VITAMIN  "A"  HELPS 
.  FEED,  STEVE?  /  OFFSET  POOP  HAY, 


GROWTH  AND  ANTI-  W  I  SEE ...KOW-KARE 
INFECTION  VITAMIN.  I  FOR  FRESHENING 
KOW-RARE  HAS  4000  /  BUILD-UP  AND  YEAR 
UNITS  PER  OUNCE  A  ROUND  BETTER 


Later 


ONLY  2<*  A  DAY  PER 
COW!  MIX  12  LBS  TO  A 
TON  OF  FEED  THE  50  LB. 
ROW- RARE  DRUM  CUTS 
COST  FROM  544  TO  364 
A  LB.  ROW- KARES 


VITAMIN 'A'' IS  HIGHLY 
DIGESTIBLE,  RETAINS 
FULL  POTENCY^ 


SAVE  Vz  ...Buy 50/6. Ott/fn 


Offset  poor  Hay,  high  feed  costs. 
Get  KOW-KARE  for  higher  milk 
checks.  At  your  dealer's 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  24 -page  illustrated  book¬ 
let:  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Company 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


“I'm  living  high  on  loose,  dry 

litter!”  LIME  CREST  LITTER- 
KEPE  Makes  Litter  Management 
Easy,  Low-in-Cost.  Litter-Kepe  coats 
and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it  loose, 
dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less  than  hy¬ 
drated  lime  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  forporotion  of  America 
Dept.  P-12  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  largest  producer  ot  crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Ask  for  HANFORD’S 

SINCE  1  846  ORIGINAL 

BALSAM  OF  MYRRH 

THE  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

for  MUSCULAR  ACHES 

also  CUTS,  SCRATCHES,  ATHLETE’S  FOOT 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954 


N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Votes  To  Become  Independent 


BFTER  a  free  discussion  of  the 
proposition,  delegates  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  voted  99-15  to  separate  from 
the  Extension  Service  and  become  an 
independent  farm  organization.  The 
resolution  set  January  1,  1956,  as  the 
effective  date.  This  decision  followed 
several  years  of  discussion;  in  fact, 
New  York  is  the  last  state  in  the  Union 
to  take  such  action. 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
C.  Chester  DuMond,  a  past  president  of 
the  Federation,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  changing  conditions  called  for  an 
independent  farm  organization.  Howard 
W.  Matott,  president  of  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents,  speaking  for  the  Association 
pledged  cooperation  of  his  association 
and  said:  “We  feel  confident  that  the 
decision  was  a  wise  one  and  best  for 
all  agricultural  interests  of  our  state.” 

Don  Wickham  Elected 
President 

Don  Wickham  of  Hector,  New  York, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  Donald  Green  of  Chazy  was  elec¬ 
ted  vice-president,  Marion  Johnson  of 
Williamson  was  re-elected  treasurer; 
Ed  Foster,  secretary;  and  Ken  Bullock 
as  associate  secretary. 

The  delegates  re-elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  directors:  Warren  W.  Hawley, 
Batavia;  John  Stone,  Watertown;  Jacob 
Pratt,  Schaghticoke;  Albert  Cole,  Red 
Hook;  and  Don  Wickham,  Hector. 

Mrs.  H.  Guy  Roberts  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  4-H  Federation; 
O.  B.  Trowbridge  of  Pulaski,  vice- 
president;  Dan  Frederick  of  Altamont, 
treasurer;  and  Rhodell  Stanton  of  Al¬ 
bany,  secretary. 

The  State  4-H  Club  Agents  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  Edward  Cochram  of  On¬ 
tario  County  as  president;  Harold 
Sweet  of  Broome  County,  first  vice- 
president;  Phyllis  Du  Bois  of  Onondaga 
County,  second  vice-president;  Irma 
Leuckhardt  of  Suffolk  County,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Harold  Carley  of  Delaware 
County,  treasurer. 

Resolutions  Approved 

Twenty-nine  resolutions  presented  by 
the  Resolutions  Committee  werp  acted 
upon  and  twenty-eight  of  them  adopted, 
one  after  some  revision. 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  actions 
taken : 

Re-affirming  the  belief  that  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  public  would  be  better  off 
without  price  supports.  However,  the 
delegates  expressed  general  agreement 
with  congressional  action  in  remodeling 
the  farm  program. 

Declaring  that  penalizing  farmers 
who  grow  wheat  to  feed  their  own  hens 
is  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

Commending  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson  for  his  statesmanship  and 
sound  reasoning. 

•  Urging  adequate  appropriations  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  to  expand  the  inspection 
service. 

Recommending  adequate  appropria¬ 
tions  to  support  the  Brucellosis  eradica¬ 
tion  program  and  suggesting  that,  in 
the  interest  of  practical  and  economical 
eradication,  state  indemnities  should 
not  be  used  to  supplement  existing  fed¬ 
eral  indemnities  to  remove  positive  ani¬ 
mals  until  such  time  as  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination  becomes  more  nearly  complete. 

Commending  the  action  of  three 
dairy  groups  in  granting  funds,  to  Cor¬ 
nell  to  finance  research  for  a  quick, 
accurate  test  for  vegetable  fats  and 
recommending  that  imitation  ice  cream 
should  not  be  permitted  by  law  until  a 


workable  and  satisfactory  test  for 
vegetable  fat  be  found. 

Recommending  an  open  season  on 
does  in  1955  in  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties  and  state  parks;  that  the  State  as¬ 
sume  financial  responsibility  for  high¬ 
way  accidents  caused  by  deer. 

Urging  that  the  public  should  be 
adequately  protected  against  financially 
irresponsible  drivers  either  by  request¬ 
ing  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
before  a  license  is  issuqd  or  by  some 
workable  plan  developed  by  insurance 
companies. 

Recommending  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  study  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  System  and  be  prepared 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
so  that  the  system  may  be  amended  to 
avoid  some  of  the  weak  spots.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  while  selective  service 
is  fair  in  theory,  it  sometimes  works 
great  hardship  in  practice. 

For  Higher  Milk  Use 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important 
resolution.  The  delegates  recommended 
that  the  State  take  strong  leadership 
toward  improving  distribution  prac¬ 
tices,  merchandising  and  promotion  as 
a  means  of  increasing  milk  consump¬ 
tion.  The  approach,  said  the  delegates, 
should  come  through  research  by  a 
state  institution  (presumably  Cornell). 
They  further  stated  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  the  State  engage  di¬ 
rectly  in  milk  advertising. 

In  general,  the  recommendation  was 
for  self-help  by  dairymen  in  increasing 
milk  consumption,  but  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  State  take  leader¬ 
ship  in  encouraging  milk  vending  ma¬ 
chines  in  all  state  institutions,  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  schools  and  other  public 
places. 

Stating  that  high  support  prices 
have  resulted  in  large  government 
holdings  of  dairy  products  which  have 
overshadowed  markets  and  encouraged 
the  use  of  substitutes,  the  delegates 
resolved  that  flexible  support  prices  be 
used  to  cushion  price  declines  while 
milk  production  is  being  adjusted  to 
market  demands. 

“While  it  may  seem  unfair  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  dairy  products  at 
one  level  and  basic  grains  at  a  higher 
level,”  said  the  resolutihn,  “it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  increase  the  use  of  milk 
by  piling  up  stocks  in  government  stor¬ 
age  at  support  prices  which  tend  to 
shrink  markets.” 

Supports  Free  Enterprise 

Roger  Fleming  of  the  AFBF  Wash¬ 
ington  office  emphasized  the  need  for 
unity  among  farmers  because  they  are 
becoming  a  smaller  and  smaller  min¬ 
ority.  He  outlined  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation’s  position  as  a  promoter  of 
free  enterprise  and  explained  how  acre¬ 
age  control  tends  to  encourage  a  larger 
number  of  small  units.  Particularly  he 
mentioned  wheat.  For  example,  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  hard  wheat  is  selling 
above  supports,  yet  acreage  is  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  same  way  as  soft  wheat, 
which  is  in  tremendous  surplus. 

At  the  joint  banquet  of  the  Farm, 
Home  and  4-H  Federations  on  Monday 
evening,  Dr.  Allen  Stockdale  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers 
emphasized  the  need  of  selling  the  good 
points  of  the  American  way  of  doing 
business,  rather  than  emphasizing  its 
shortcomings. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  discussion  was  lively  but  good 
natured  and,  all  in  all,  it  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  meeting. 

—  A.  a.  — 

More  than  a  million  cows  in  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
now  average  9,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  This  is  almost  4,000  pounds  higher 
than  the  U.  S.  average  per  cow. 


One  look  will  tell  you- — the  Craine 
Concrete  “Vibra-Therm”  Stave  gives 
yoii  advantages  you  can’t  buy  in  any 
other  concrete  silo!  See  that  extra 
thickness  —  a  full  3%"  thick  —  with 
5  dead  air  cells  in  every  stave  for 
extra  insulation.  See  the  super¬ 
smooth,  dense  concrete  —  with  a 
hard,  non-porous  finish  that  resists 
acid  attack.  The  Vibra-Therm  stave 
is  produced  by  a  special  process 
which  vibrates  each  stave  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cast  - —  assuring  a  uni¬ 
form,  dense  concrete  with  no  “weak 
spots.”  The  Craine  Vibra-Therm 
stave  is  2  ]/2  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  concrete  staves! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

See  why  the  CRAINE  is  your  best 
concrete  buy!  Write  for  full  details 
on  the  Craine  Concrete  —  and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  1214  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


TILE  TILE  CONCRETE  WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  STAVE  WALL 


NOW  I  Fast>  Safe> SURE  Way 

■  To  Dehorn  Your  Calves 

(ffilit bea III  Heat  Control 

STEWART  calf  dehorn er 


Automatic  Control 
for  Steady, 

High 
Heat 


Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron  when 
soldering 
tip  is  attached 


Electric  dehorning  with  the  new  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Calf  Dehorner  is  fast,  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Dehorning  can  be  done  any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — no 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control 
provides  correct  high  heat  for  continuous 
operation.  Handle  remains  cool.  Dehorner  is 
easy  to  manipulate.  Complete  with  heavy 
duty  soldering  tip.  $15.95  at  your  dealer’s. 


Write  for  information  about  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Dehorner  and  animal  clipping  equipment. 

•  tftutbeam  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


McKEE  PNEUMATIC  HARVESTER 

This  One-Man  Harvester  is  designed  to  handle 
hay,  grass  silage  and  combined  straw  easily 
and  quickly. 

Loads  hay  in  field,  unloads  it  at  barn.  One  man,  one 
tractor,  one  machine  and  one  wagon  can  harvest  20  tons 
in  one  day.  No  coupling  or  uncoupling.  Small  stones 
will  not  damage  it.  Large  stones  will  not  enter  it.  Hay 
is  drawn  in  by  vacuum,  no  apron  chains,  no  gears,  ns 
feed  rollers.  Safe  to  operate.  Shreds  the  hay  for  better 
grass  silage.  Spreads  the  hay  in  the  mow.  Simple  and 
rugged  construction.  Price  $1,360.00  plus  pipe. 

Write  for  folder  to: 

McKEE  HARVESTING  SYSTEMS 
Manlius  —  —  New  York 
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Country  Pastor 


By  Floyd  W.  Morris 

I  ENTER  A  WOOD 

I  CAME  into  my  favorite  haunt  of 
woods  one  day  just  before  noon.  The 
sight  of  tall  pines  and  old  oak  brought 
a  feeling  of  comradeship.  I  reached  up 
and  touched  an  oak  leaf  as  I  would 
touch  the  hand  of  a  friend  in  greeting. 
A  maple  tree  hung  over  me  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  way,  while  through  the  branches  I 
caught  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky, 
flecked  with  white  clouds,  to  make  a 
harmony  in  color  to  start  echoes  of 
music  I  would  never  attempt  to  sing. 

Bryant  has  said  that  nature  speaks 
a  various  language  —  yes,  and  an 
orchestra  of  sounds  but  dreamily  im¬ 
agined  in  what  ordinarily  passes  for 
silence.  The  voices  and  calls  of  a  wood¬ 
land  are  hardly  confined  to  those  of 
bird  and  insect.  More  than  these  there 
are  voices  out  of  the  undertone,  the 
mystic  whisperings  of  leaf  and  air  even 
when  no  rustling  is  audible.  There  is  a 
harpist  in  low  grasses  answering  to  the 
loftier  strings  of  wind  instruments.  The 
saxaphoning  of  insect  wings  fades  sud¬ 
denly  to  indistinctness,  while  the  trom- 
boning  of  a  waterfall  turns  quickly  into 
little  ecstasies  of  flute-like  tones  liquid 
over  rocks. 

Such  is  the  music  of  a  woodland,  al¬ 
ways  waiting  for  the  listener,  but 
mockingly  silent  for  him  who  rushes  in 
seeking  to  have  something  external  of 
pleasure.  The  music  of  nature  is  but 
the  echoing  harmony  of  the  soul.  He 
who  has  not  an  orchestra  within  can 
never  enjoy  an  orchestra  without.  Na¬ 
ture  is  dead  to  the  spiritually  dead,  in 
the  thought  of  Emerson.  So  it  is  with 
us  when  we  hope  to  wrest  its  secrets. 
We  find  them  within  us. 

These  trees  I  find  to  be  still  sentinels 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  God.  Here 
I  find  that  quiet  strength  of  soul  I 
crave,  and  in  the  soft  whisper  of  wind 
that  still  small  voice  that  speaks  of 
ultimate  things.  Here  in  the  musical 
silence  of  woods  I  discover  the  deep 
inner  surge  of  life. 

The  very  air  seems  charged  with 
vigor  and  there  is  no  end  of  anything, 
nor  a  beginning,  one  might  say.  Time 
seems  immaterial,  a  something  added 
like  a  dab  of  paint  to  a  canvas.  The 
now  is  forever  and  whatever  of  hurry  I 
once  felt  has  faded  like  a  bad  dream  of 
nights. 

I  sense  eternity,  and  partake  of  im¬ 
mortality.  All  of  nature  speaks  of  God. 
All  arguments  seem  trivial  before  these 
trees.  Whatever  God  is  I  know,  for  I 
have  experienced  his  presence.  Humbly 
I  go  home  to  my  dinner. 

—  A.  a.  — 

GOOD  TESTIMONY 

Writing  in  the  Ohio  Fanner,  Eldon 
R.  Groves  said  recently: 

“There  was  wild  cheering  at  our 
house  when  the  Indians  won  the  sea¬ 
son’s  pennant  in  the  American 
League.  That  was  all  righ(;  with  me. 
I’m  not  much  of  a  sport  fan,  but  one 
of  the  Indian  players  had  just  put 
out  a  million  dollars  worth  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  milk  business.  Bobby 
Avila  was  quoted  all  over  the  nation 
as  saying  maybe  milk  was  making 
him  an  extra  good  hitter  this  year. 
Because  of  an  ulcer  he  was  put  on  a 
diet  with  plenty  of  milk  early  in  the 
season.  He  sometimes  drinks  two 
quarts  a  day.  “What  else  can  it  be?” 
he  wonders.  “I  do  nothing  different 
in  batting.  Must  be  I’m  stronger.” 


A  guarantee  of  fair  weights  and  tests. 


Representation  in  Albany,  Washington  and 
other  places  where  farm  policy  is  set. 


Member-ownership  of  wholesale-retail  outlets 
for  milk  in  major  cities  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed. 
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And  these  are  only  eight  of  the  many  benefits  you  will  enjoy  as  a  member  of  the 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 


Regular  payment  for  product  at  a  definite  time 
each  month. 


Representation  at  hearings  and  in  the  market¬ 
place  for  acquiring  a  fair  price  for  milk. 


A  sure  market  for  milk  365  days  of  the  year. 


1 

Maintenance  of  stable  prices  through  the  bal¬ 
ancing  action  of  member-owned  manufacturing 
plants. 
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. . .  more  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size* 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 


NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  —  Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 


:•  -  / 

— Photo,  courtesy  the  Auburn  Citizen  Advertisei 

John  Glanville,  assistant  manager  at  the  Central  New  York  Poultry  Processing  Plant, 
inspects  broilers  on  the  conveyor  belt.  The  55  employees  at  the  plant  process  ap. 
proximately  100,000  pounds  of  poultry  weekly. 


More  Poultry  in  Central  X.  ¥. 


By  GEORGE  METCALF 

New  York  State  Senator,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 


FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


} 


HUBBARD  i!iii:]4i.r 


Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.  Walpole  78 


FARMS 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET  .  .  . 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  t»y  JExposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record  holder. 
Also  Random  Sample  Test  Winner. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  custom¬ 
ers.  Top  Red  pen  (1954)  Western  New  York 
Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 

FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  .  . 

MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-E,  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


PROFIT- 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


Here’s  How  to  Profit: 

•  Buy  Quality  Chicks, 
Market  Quality  Eggs 

•  Start  Chicks  Early, 
Get  More  Eggs  When 
Prices  Are  Highest 

•  New!  Free  Catalog! 

•  Order  Now  —  Save  with  Discount 


Allen  H.  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Highly  Efficient  for 
Commercial  Egg  Production 

Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  effi¬ 
cient  feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  i‘/j  lb. 
feed  intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages. 

Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry  with  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and  prices — write  today. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls*  N.  Y. 


MAKE  A  PROFIT  IN  1955  WITH  WEBSTER'S  REDS 

Only  one  breed  and  one  strain.  High  livability  and  good  resistance  to  leukosis.  100% 
livability  at  Western  N.  Y.  Laying  Test  for  the  past  five  years.  Two  high  three  year 
ayerages  in  egg  production  for  all  breeds  in  ail  contests. 

New  York  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean  Write  for  prices 

Clark  Street  Road  WEBSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENDING  south  from  Lake  On¬ 
tario  in  the  shape  of  a  splinter,  (20 
miles  wide  and  55  miles  long)  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  num¬ 
bers  approximately  70,000,  divided 
equally  between  Auburn,  the  county 
seat,  and  the  rural  areas. 

Although  dairying  is  the  largest  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  U.  S.  census  of  1950 
showed  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  2,934  farms  possessed  poultry.  The 
industry  accounts  for  more  than  $2 
million  annually — 14  per  cent  of  the 
farmer  income. 

But  despite  the  excellent  facilities 
for  egg  and.  poultry  production,  the 
residents  buy  30  per  cent  of  their  eggs 
from  the  Midwest,  90  per  cent  of  their 
broilers  from  outside  the  state,  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  fowl  from  the  Midwest. 

Opportunities  for  promoting  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  excellent,  so  fine  indeed, 
that  the  Grange  League  Federation  re¬ 
cently  placed  a  field  representative,' 
Herbert  T.  Handley,  to  stimulate  its 
growth  and  constructed  an  egg  station 
in  Weedsport,  eight  miles  north  of  Au¬ 
burn,  where  eggs  are  collected  by  the 
thousands  for  resale  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 

As  the  result  of  a  trip  through  this 
area  with  Mr.  Handley  and  Frank  P. 
Schwenke,  assistant  county  agricultur¬ 
al  agent,  I  saw  plenty  of  evidence  that 
a  boom  is  building  which  eventually 
will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  the 
poultrymen  of  Central  New  York. 

We  began  our  inspection  by  visiting 
one  of  the  area’s  outstanding  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  Milan  R.  Tucker,  of  the  Town 
of  Sennett.  Mr.  Tucker  owns  a  flock 
of  16,000  white  Leghorn  pullets  and 
layers.  Although  he  uses  his  entire 
farm  of  130  acres  to  produce  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats  for  the  chickens,  his 
feed  bill  last  year  exceeded  $30,000 — 
big  business  indeed. 

Mr.  Tucker  maintains  close  super¬ 
vision  over  the  flock  and  collects  his 
eggs  at  close  intervals  to  insure  their 
freshness.  Graded  on  the  basis  of  A, 
B,  and  C  quality  and  packaged  in  at¬ 
tractive  cartons,  the  eggs  offer  the  lo¬ 
cal  housewife  an  opportunity  to  buy 
name-brand  selection.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  she  will  pay 
a  premium  price  for  such  eggs — eggs 
that  are  produced  in  Cayuga  County. 

Mr.  Handley  predicts  that  this  meth¬ 
od  of  marketing  will  eventually  take 
the  entire  local  egg  production.  Eggs 
produced  in  Cayuga  County  move  from 
nest  to  breakfast  table  within  a  week 
—half  the  time  consumed  in  shipping 
Midwest  eggs  here.  The  local  Farm 
Bureau  has  decided  to  furnish  special 


cartons  for  local  distributors  in  the 
hope  of  building  further  demand  for 
Cayuga  County  eggs. 

Although'  the  opportunity  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  locally 
produced  eggs  is  manifest,  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  expanding  broiler  and  poultry 
consumption  rates  even  higher. 

Most  of  the  broilers  imported  into 
Cayuga  County  from  the  outside  come 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland.  These 
average  about  2%  pounds  per  bird. 
While  local  meat  dealers  handle  many 
thousands  of  this  size  they  insist  that 
the  birds  grown  within  the  county  be 
nearer  3%  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  heavier  birds  cost  about  3  cents 
a  pound  more  to  raise  than  the  lighter 
ones  from  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
Margins  for  the  grower  in  producing 
broilers  are  so  thin  that  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  real  handicap. 

Next  we  went  to  the  town  of  Nilesl 
to  see  one  of  the  largest  broiler  farms 
in  Cayuga  County  where  I  witnessed 
the  production  problems  first-hand. 
Joseph  Banner,  the  manager,  raises  ap-j 
proximately  60,000  fryers  annually. 

Each  batch  contains  between  3,500 
and  5,000  birds,  and  from  chick  to 
broiler  the  growing  period  approxi¬ 
mates  10  to  11  weeks.  Mr.  Banner 
works  a  strenuous  13-hour  day  from 
6:00  A.M.  to  7:00  P.M.,  feeding  his 
chicks  four  and  five  times.  He  admits 
in  today’s  fluctuating  market  he  is 
lucky  to  break  even  and  a  10-cent  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  on  each  bird  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  good. 

Handley  believes  the  only  way  to 
break  the  Delmarva  monopoly  is  to  ed¬ 
ucate  the  consumers  of  the  county  to 
the  fresh  quality  of  the  locally  Pr0 
duced  broilers.  This  will  take  name¬ 
branding  of  the  local  product.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  the  hens 
we  produce  in  this  county.  Formerly, 
this  was  only  a  beautiful  dream,  hut 
today  there  are  signs  of  change. 

A  Dressing  Plant 

Two  years  ago,  a  farmer  by  the 
name  of  Lee  Hatch,  who  lives  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Cayuga  and  On¬ 
ondaga  counties,  decided  to  set  up  a 
processing  plant  on  his  farm  at  Skane- 
ateles.  With  plenty  of  nerve  and  finan¬ 
cial  backing  from  nearby  neighbors, 
he  organized  the  Central  New  York 
Poultry  Processing  Plant. 

From  a  modest  beginning,  Hatch  and 
his  associates  have  built  a  business 
which  processes  100,000  pounds  of 
poultry’  each  week.  He  employs  55  men 
and  women  and  sells  his  product  local- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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|  Let’s  Have  a  Hen  Party 

By  L.  Art.  HURD 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  when 
conditions  get  tough  and  no  other 
|  help  is  available,  “The  Lord  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.”  You  poultrymen 
are  in  that  fix  today.  You  have  the  hens 
I  to  sell,  but  the  poorest  market  in  years. 
Many  of  the  hens  that  would  ordinarily 
have  been  culled  out  and  sold  long  ago 
are  still  on  the  farm  laying  eggs.  Poul¬ 
trymen  are  waiting  for  a  better  mar¬ 
ket.  The  greater  volume  of  eggs  at  this 
season  has  also  depressed  the  egg  mar- 
|  ket. 

You  may  ask,  can  or  has  anything 
I  been  done  to  help  the  market  situa¬ 
tion?  Something  has  been  done.  Lead¬ 
ers  in  the  poultry  industry  with  the 
help  of  the  Poultry  and  TCgg  National 
Board  have  taken  up  and  explained  the 
situation  to  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers.  These  associa¬ 
tions  have  cooperated  nicely  and  have 
launched  active  sales  programs  to  in- 
[  crease  the  sale  of  hens  among  their 
members  all  over  the  country.  But  this 
may  not  be  enough  to  move  all  the 
[  hens.  Is  there  anything  you  can  do 

****  ***** 


ie|  ^et  me  grow  lovely,  growing  old — 
3r|  So  many  fine  things  do; 

Laces,  and  ivory,  and  gold, 
i-|  And  silks  need  not  be  new. 

— From  “Old  Lace” 


1 1 
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about  it?  Well,  here  is  a  suggestion. 
Why  not  have  a  series  of  “hen  parties” 
in  your  community? 

By  the  way,  a  “hen  party”  means 
more  than  a  gathering  of  ladies  for 
cards  or  conversation.  It  means  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  delicious  meal  in  the  home 
with  or  without  guests,  at  the  club  or 
anywhere  where  people  gather  for  a 
party  with  the  meat  of  hens  served  in 
one  of  many  ways  as  the  main  dish. 

To  encourage  people  to  have  a  “hen 
party,”  let  it  be  known  generally  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  advertising  that 
now  is  the  time  to  buy  fowl.  Have  your 
local  Home  Demonstration  Agent  help 
to  spread  the  news  to  consumers.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  local  grange, 
church,  lodge  or  civic  group  and  tell 
them  that  fowl  is  in  big  supply  at  this 
time  at  moderate  prices,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  capitalize  on  the  situation  and 

MORE  POULTRY  IN 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

ly  under  the  CNYPPP  brand.  Already 
broiler  producers  in  Cayuga  County 
cannot  satisfy  his  demand  for  meat  and 
be  travels  200  miles  to  buy  enough 
birds  for  his  orders.  The  meat  is  placed’ 
in  attractive  packages  to  augment  the 
interest  of  the  local  housewife  in  Cay¬ 
uga  County  poultry. 

Eventually,  as  the  prejudice  against 
local  production  declines,  the  producer 
in  Cayuga  County  will  dress  his  birds 
ufter  the  Del-Mar  pattern  and  thereby 
increase  the  profit. 

According  to  Dr.  John  C.  Huttar, 
Past  president  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  the  annual  per  capita 
consumption  of  eggs  in  America  was 
297  during  the  period  1935-39;  in  1953, 
■t  had  risen  to  406.  For  poultry,  the  per 
capita  figure  for  1935-39  was  17.9 
Pounds;  in  1953,  32.6  pounds. 

Representatives  of  the  national  group 
are  taking  stock,  and  are  now  in  the 
Process  of  developing  a  vast  education- 
al  program.  Each  city  and  hamlet  can 
expect  a  campaign  to  teach  the  house¬ 
wife  how  to  recognize  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  fresh  egg  and  the  skills  needed 
to  carve  poultry  as  a  high-price  chef 
would  do. 


make  some  money  by  putting  on  a 
chicken  dinner  with  all  the  fixings. 

There  are  many  ways  to  serve  the 
meat  of  a  hen.  The  bird  may  be  baked, 
or  cut  up  and  stewed,  or  fricassed,  or 
made  into  chicken  salad.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  economical  ways  to  serve 
it  is  in  chicken  pie.  Chicken  pie  is  par¬ 
ticularly  delicious  and  appetizing  be¬ 
cause  the  meat  from  older  birds  has 
more  flavor.  Furthermore,  chicken  in 
chicken  pie  form  will  serve  more  people 
than  in  any  other  way.  A  five  pound, 
ready-to-cook  fowl,  cut  up  and  cooked 
in  a  pie,  will  serve  as  many  as  eight 
people  and  give  them  man-sized  help¬ 
ings.  Once  people  have  had  a  taste  of 
chicken  pie  properly  made,  they  will 
be  back  for  more. 

If  there  is  need  to  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  chicken  pie,  contact  your  local 
Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Many  of 


the  power  and  light  companies,  radio 
and  television  stations  also  have  dem¬ 
onstration  agents  who  can  supply  this 
information.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin 
785  has  two  fine  recipes  for  chicken  pie 
and  other  ways  to  serve  chicken. 

I  am  sure,  if  you  poultrymen  will 
push  this  idea  of  hen  parties,  it  will  get 
results.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
what  has  happened  with  chicken  bar¬ 
becues.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  Professor  Roy  Jones,  poultry  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  in  Connecticut,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  barbecuing  broilers 
over  an  open  fire  outdoors  for  groups 
of  people.  His  object  was  to  help  the 
sale  of  broilers  by  showing  the  public 
how  delicious  chicken  is  when  cooked  in 
this  way.  The  idea  spread  rapidly.  Poul¬ 
trymen  and  others  got  behind  it  and 
learned  the  technique  of  cooking  chick¬ 
en  in  this  manner  for  various  outdoor 
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affairs.  More  and  more  people  came  to 
like  barbecued  chicken  as  a  result. 

Now  every  summer  and  fall  thou¬ 
sands  of  chickens  are  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  Maine  this  year  more  than 
13,000  persons  attended  one  chicken 
barbecue.  Thousands  more  attended 
barbecues  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  sponsored  by  granges,  churches 
and  other  groups.  Something  like  this 
needs  to  be  done  to  dispose  of  the  fowl 
that  poultrymen  have  to  sell  every 
summer  and  fall.  The  need  is  particu- 
arly  great  this  year.  Why  not  make 
“hen  parties”  a  habit  every  year.  I 
know  it  will  take  a  little  pushing  and 
organizing,  but  I  know  poultrymen 
have  what  it  takes  if  they  will  go  after 
it. 

Why  not  go  after  a  “hen  party”  in 
your  community  right  now?  You  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 


BABCOCKS 


DECEMBER 

1954 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 

1949/  1951  and  1953  were  the  most  profitable  egg  seasons  you  and  I  ever  had, 

1950,  1952  and  1954  were  bad  years.  Let’s  forget  them. 
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Order  Your  Babcock  Leghorns  from  this  Ad  and  get 

your  chicks  just  in  time  to  cash  in  on  the  1955 
egg  market.  I’m  writing  this  on  October  28th.  Our 
1955  orders  are  only  65%  of  what  they  were  a 
year  ago  for  1954.  Many  hatcherymen  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  orders  at  all  for  1955.  My  flipping  coin 
says  eggs  laid  between  August  1,  1955  and  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1956  will  bring  high  prices.  Perhaps 
the  highest  in  35  years.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
right  now.  Pullets  hatched  between  now  and  April 
1,  1955  will  be  laying  eggs  on  this  market. 

If  you  order  by  December  10th,  you  moy  take  an 
Early  Order  Discount:  If  you  book  your  order  be¬ 
fore  December  10,  1954,  please  deduct  Vz?  per 


chick  early  order  discount.  A  deposit  of  2?  per 
chick  books  your  order  for  delivery  on  the  date 
you  specify. 

Cash  with  Order  Discount:  If  you  order  by  De¬ 
cember-  10th  and  send  cash  in  full  with  your  order, 
please  deduct  another  Vz?  per  chick.  This  means 
that  Vz?  for  early  order  and  Vz?  for  cash  with 
order,  or  k  per  chick  in  all. 

Please  Note:  These  discounts  apply  on  chicks 
that  hatch  throughout  1955.  If  you,  are  unable  to 
accept  chicks  at  hatching  time,  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full  if  you  will  give  us  two  weeks’ 
notice. 


WE  SELL  DAY-OLD  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ONLY 


Hatching  Date 


NOT  SEXED 

100-999  1000  -  up 


December  21st  to  April  30th  .  . 
May  1st  to  December  16th.  . , 


PULLETS 

100-999  1000 -up 


24? 

21^ 


23? 

20? 


COCKERELS 

Any  Quantity 


49? 

43? 


47? 

41? 


5? 

5? 


Shipping  and  Delivery  of  Chicks:  If  you 
order  5,000  or  more  pullets  we  will  deliver  them 
up  to  75  miles  from  Ithaca.  If  you  order  10,000 
or  more,  we  will  deliver  up  to  300  miles  from 
Ithaca,  which  includes  most  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  England.  Our  big  truck  car¬ 
ries  24,000  chicks.  If  you  have  orders  totaling 
20,000  to  24,000  chicks  from  one  hatch  we  can 
deliver  them  by  truck  as  far  as  Georgia,  Maine 
or  Illinois  and  most  places  in  between.  We  can 
ship  chicks  to  you  satisfactorily  by  parcel  post 
or  express  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  as  far  as 
Northern  Florida. 


TERMS:  All  prices  quoted  are  transportation 
prepaid.  We  do  not  fill  orders  for  less  than  50 
chicks.  For  orders  less  than  100  chicks,  please 
add  1^  per  chick.  Chicks  are  shipped  only  in 
multiples  of  25.  Deposit  of  2 ?  per  chick  books 
your  order.  Balance  is  due  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment.  Our  discount  for  orders  called  for  at  the 
hatchery  is  50 ?  per  100  chicks.  When  you  call 
for  the  chicks  at  the  hatchery,  you  can  pay  the 
balance  due  on  the  chicks  when  you  get  them. 

Guarantee:  We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  our 
chicks  to  30  days  of  age.  If  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  of  the  chicks,  please  notify  us  by 
the  time  the  chicks  are  30  days  of  age  and  we 


will  refund  the  purchase  price  on  any  chicks 
that  you  feel  are  unsatisfactory.  You  are  the 
judge  on  this.  You  pay  for  100  chicks  per  box 
—  we  pack  104  chicks  per  box.  All  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  are  privately  bloodtested  for  pul- 
lorum  disease  and  no  reactors  found. 

Guarantee  on  Sexing:  We  guarantee  98% 
accuracy  on  both  cockerels  and  pullets.  The 
average  on  our  chicks  for  the  last  2  years  has 
been  better  than  99%.  If  you  have  more  than 
2%  chicks  of  wrong  sex  in  your  order,  please 
notify  us  as  soon  as  you  can  distinguish  the  sex 
accurately  and  we  will  refund  or  replace  these 
chicks,  whichever  way  you  say. 


Quantity 


Sex 


ORDER  BLANK 

Date  Wanted 


Price 


Amount 


Name  (please  print). 
Address _ 


Am’t  Enclosed  $_ 
Balance  Due  $_ 


How  shall  we  ship? _ _ 

Shall  we  send  you  our  48  page  Free  Catalog? _ _ 

If  we  cannot  ship  chicks  when  you  want  them,  shall  we: 

Return  Money? - Book  for  earlier  date?. 


.Will  you  call  for  chicks  at  hatchery?. 
-  Telephone  Number _ 


later?. 


•  Make  all  remittances  payable  to*  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G,  Ithaca,  New  York 


t 


(742)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstelns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Inc.,  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford.  N.  Y 


_ HOLSTEIN _ 

TEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Nov.  &  Dec.  with 
secdnd  calves.  One  of  best  producing,  highest  classified 
herds  in  county.  Certified,  accredited.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

TWO  REGISTERED  Holstein  Bulls  ready  for  service. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Carnation  Plutocrat  from  a  160,000 
lb.  2x  milk  producer.  Dams  of  the  bulls  are  full  sisters 
both  classified  V.G.,  one  700  lb.  B.F.,  other  715  lb. 
B.F.  2x.  One  lifetime  record  of  154,000  lb.  milk,  other 
130,000  lb.  milk.  Bulls  are  mostly  black,  show  type. 
$300.00  each.  Jack  Saunders,  Herseheads,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Brown  Swiss  due  Dec.  29, 
second  calf.  Bloodtested.  Marvin  Vahue,  Honeoye  Falls, 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


THE  Best  in  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  is  available  from 
reputable  member:  of  our  association  For  information 
and  list  of  available  cattle  write.  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders’  Association,  Wing  Hall,  Room  21,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Aberdeen  Angus  commercial  herd  of  thirty- 
five  head  of  breeding  cows,  one  bull  and  fifteen  year¬ 
ling  heifers  and  thirty  spring  calves.  Phone  Branchport 
7FG,  Howard  G.  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Berkshire  Bred  Gilts,  service  boars, 
also  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  ready  for  shipment.  Both  sire 
and  dam  recent  State  Fair  Champions.  Write  or  visit 
John  Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Berkshires.  Young  service  boars,  fall 
boars  and  gilts.  Sir  William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire,  Suffolk  and  Oxford  yearling 
rams  and  ewes.  Excellent  breeding.  Priced  reasonably. 
Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

CORRIEDALE  Sheep — Outstanding  YVool  and  Lamb 
production.  Long  lived,  profitable  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  Rams  and  ewes  available.  Write — Fred  C.  Tilton, 
Secretary,  New  York  State  Corriedale  Assoc.,  Holcomb, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  Oxfords — 20  young  ewes  bred  to  best 
rams — 10  nice  ewe  lambs — 3  top  rams.  Lawrence  L. 
Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00  $35.00— Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer 
Penna. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodline- 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  von: 
requirements.  L.  B  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Belinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  all  new  bloodlines,  finer  pups 
than  ever,  lower  prices.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills. 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  33861. 

BOXERS- -Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong 
bealthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Tburber.  Slaterville  Road 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 

SCOTCH  Collie  Puppies.  A.KjCT  registered,^  papers. 
Champion  Paraders  Golden  Image.  Lines.  Gorgeous, 
Golden  Honeys.  Ideal  home  dog.  Certified,  vaccinated. 
Carefully  crated.  Self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
please.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  English  Setter,  female.  Field  and  show. 
Shirley  Crombie,  R.D.  1,  Spencer,  New  York. 


BEAGLE  Puppies.  Reg.  Sept.  $25.00.  Champ.  Charmos, 
Fd.  Champ’s  Grays  Linesman,  Fd.  Champ’s  Amawalk 
Si  breeding.  C.  Greco,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y.  Chestertown 
2270. 


ENGLISH  Shepherd  Puppies.  Farm  raised.  Julia  Stritt- 
matter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

COCKERS:  $20.00 — $50.00.  Various  colors,  ages.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Ilallock,  Bridgehampton,  New  York. 


WEIMARANERS — Beautiful  puppies,  4  months  old  with 
fine  bloodlines  and  bred  to  hunt.  Wonderful  with  chil¬ 
dren,  also  a  good  companion  and  watchdog.  Mormar 
Kennels,  358  South  Main  St..  Albion,  N.  Y.  Phone 
186-R. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  12,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  Farm-Pioven  White  Leghorns.  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 
Box  C.  Gallupville,  N  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  $7.95— 100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Price  at  hatcher. \ 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  18  Issue . Closes  Dec.  3 

Jon.  1  Issue . ....Closes  Dee.  17 

Jan.  15  Issue  Closes  Dec.  31 

Feb.  5  Issue . .Closes  Jan.  21 


POULTRY 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  it  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’.- 
Heaithv  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  In  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

RICIIQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
bleeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms  Wallace  H 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years 'of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
52S1. 

DON’T  Sacrifice  yearling  hens!  Free  bulletin  tells  how 
to  keep  layers  five  years.  Sine,  AA7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

GET  TOP  PRICES  for  eggs  and  meat.  Be  ready  for 
better  prices  in  ’55.  Tie  in  with  top  strains  best  hatch 
ing.  disease  resistance,  trained  service  people.  Babcock 
Leghorns;  laying  test  winning  R.I.  Reds;  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks;  famous  meat  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Poultry  will  snap  back.  It  always  has.  Our  orders 
show  it.  Order  early.  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery,  R.D. 

5 -A.  Phone  46336,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires  and  better  Sex  links. 
Order  now  for  winter  and  spring.  Need  better  livability, 
egg  size,  and  production  with  early  maturity?  Try 
Vancrest  Hamps  or  Sex  Links  this  season.  For  in¬ 
formation,  prices  and  dates  write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box 
C.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

WOODSIDE  Chicks,  38  years  successful  hatching.  Dom¬ 
inant  White  Cross  from  excellent  laying  stock.  Red 
Rock  Cross  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorn,  Danish 
Brown  Leghorn.  David  Hammond,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

GET  BOTH  Meat  and  Eggs  with  dual-purpose  Eben- 
wood  Farm  "Business  Hamps,"  a  rugged,  high-produc¬ 
tion  strain  that  turns  out  plump  broilers  and  roasters 
in  jig  time.  And  join  the  broilermen  who  are  ordering 
the  new  Ebenwood  Whites  for  fast-growing,  clean  dress 
ing  broilers  and  roasters  Ebenwood  Farm.  Box  14, 
West  Bridgewater.  Mass. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry!  America’s  leading 
poultry  magazine  tells  how.  Each’  Issue  packed  with 
latest  advice,  helpful  ideas.  Bargain  rates— 9  months 
25c;  48  months  $1.00.  Subscribe  Today!  Poultry  Tribune 
Dept.  14,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

PULLETS 

WE  HAVE  thousands  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorn 
Started  Pullets  you  have  ever  seen,  4-6-8-12  weeks  of 
age — fully  feathered  out  and  ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  The  same  is  true  of  our  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(black  pullets)  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  All  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America. 
U.S.  Pullorum-Clean — of  course.  Priced  lower  than  you 
could  raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us 
today  for  prices.  Sunnybroolc  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard 
Flngar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

TURKEYS 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults,  B.B 
Bronze,  Beltsvilles  Nebraskans.  White  Hollands — Famous- 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  ducklings — Send  for  catalog 
— Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches.  N  Y  Phont- 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 

GOZZI’S  Turkey  Farm.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Thompson  Broadwhite  Eggs  and  Poults  available  in 
both  the  large  and  medium  strain.  Write  for  folder 
and  new  lower  price  list.  Write  I  ox  B,  Gozzi’s  Turkey 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Route  No.  1,  Guilford,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Tel.  Guilford,  Glendale  3-2771. 

GEESE 

GRASS  EATERS  for  sale:  Breeding  stock  of  Ohio  Im¬ 
proved  Embden  geese.  Adult  birds  and  1954  goslings. 
Time  now  to  get  started.  Milton  Royce,  R.D.  5,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

HIDES  AND  FURS 

FURS  MINK  &  RATS:  Prime  flesh  side  out,  best  re¬ 
ceived  at  once.  Ginseng  and  other  furs.  Write  what  you 
have.  We  hold  one  week.  H.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead, 
New  Hampshire. 

CHINCHILLA 

TWO  PAIR  chinchillas  (not  rabbits)  fur-graded  $500.00 
1954  prizes  New  England  Grand,  Reserve  Champions, 
Two  first.  One  second.  Kenney’s  Chinchilla  Ranch, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York’s 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6-5s  $7.98  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  bv  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  N.  Y’. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  Give  State  of  Vermont  pure  Maple 
Syrup.  Write  for  prices  and  mailing  rates.  Taylor's 
Water  Wheel,  Sherburne  Center,  Vermont. 

VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  grade,  all  sizes,  ideal 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Write  for  price  list.  M.  H.  Lyman, 
West  Glover,  Vt, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Send  negative  am 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00  25  for  $2.00,  envelopes 
included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c.  12-35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service,  62H 
Sehenectadv  1,  N  Y 

FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail  Roil  developed, 
brilliant  enlargements  m  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin 
Mail — Pix,  Box  7100  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


FRUIT 


TREE  RIPENED  fruit,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  $2.00 
bushel.  Will  mix.  M.  K.  Morse,  Route  1,  Box  70,  De¬ 
land,  Florida.  


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  low  digging  time  prices,  mixed 
colors  20  varieties.  Blooming  size  $4.75  per  1,000, 
medium  $9.75  postpaid,  large  size  $12.75  F.O.B.  H.  E. 
Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


TOP  QUALITY  1st  and  2nd  cut  mixed  alfalfa  hay. 
Oat,  wheat,  straw.  II.  F  Grover,  Afton.  N.  Y.  Phone 
7-2174. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox. 
Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SUCKLING  PIGS.  Will  pay  $5.00  up  each.  Call  or 
write:  Casale  Bros.,  Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave  , 
Utica,  N  Y.  Phones  2-1091  2-7609. 

WANTED:  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  collections. 
Hendricks,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog  Reiscb 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin 
Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITION  for  responsible  man  on  farm.  Married  or 
single,  quarters  available,  good  salary.  Box  514-DB. 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  good  milker 
and  willing  worker  in  exchange  for  good  home  and  top 
wages.  Permanent  job  for  right  man.  Box  514-BM, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  .New  York. 

FARMER — married  for  large  dairy  farm— must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  maintenance  and  use  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chines.  Modern  house  on  bus  line  near  church  and 
schools.  Phone  Ki  5-5887  or  write  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  R.D.  3,  Box  342. _ j _ _ 

WANTED — Farm  Assistant  for  large-  milking  herd  and 
general  farm  work.  Annual  salary  $2,875.00.  Contact: 
Faj-m  Superintendent,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
East  View,  New  York.  Telephone:  LYric  2-6955. 

DEALERS  WANTED!— Make  winter  a  high-profit  season 
with  Rite-Way’s  new  one-man  Chain  Saw;  Sells 
Fast  by  demonstration — farmers  see  lor  themselves  how 
light  and  easily  it  handles,  and  what  a  tremendous  job 
it  does  1  Three  full  horsepower  at  the  cut  1  The  blade 
has  a  360-degree  swivel,  locks  instantly  in  any  posi¬ 
tion — no  other  saw  Its  size  has  this!  New  magnesium 
alloys  make  the  Bite-Way  light— yet  tough  and  rugged  1 
Exclusive  automatic  oiling  system  .  .  .  complete  roller¬ 
bearing  mounting  .  .  .  narrow  guide  bar,  centered  for 
balance  .  .  .  easy-to-sharpen  three-way  saw  chain '-Ex¬ 
clusive  franchise  and  30-Day  Free  Trial  to  responsible 
parties.  Write  today  to  Dept.  L-A,  Rite-Way  Dairy  Di¬ 
vision,  Package  Machinery  Company,  East  Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MARRIED  man  would  like  to  rent  or  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Gerald  Mowers  Perry.  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  wants  position  manag- 

ing  large  dairy  farm.  Capable  of  handling  75  milkers. 
Available  March  1st.  Box  514-EY,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  auto  cts.  ; 
Businesses,  35  States,  Coast-to-Coast.  3,357  bargains  de¬ 
scribed.  Mailed  Free!  World's  Largest.  54  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  Houses  and  Businesses ,  Onondaga  and  Madi¬ 
son  County.  A.  W.  Jenkins,  Broker,  12-F-2,  New  Wood- 
stock,  New  York. 


FINE  CHAUTAUQUA  County  Dairy  Farm.  350  acres 
productive  land  just  outside  City  of  Jamestown.  Attrac¬ 
tive,  modern  9  room  house.  Two  modem  dairy  barns 
with  stables  for  70  animals.  Large  tile  and  concrete 
silos,  large  milk  house,  tool  shop,  4  car,  garage,  etc. 
Price  $25,000.00.  Photographs  and  details  upon  request, 
also  free  list  of  other  farms  and  country  homes.  Rollin 
F.  Cass,  Realtor,  Gokey  Bldg.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


ABANDONED  Fanil,  59  acres  House,  electric.  Make 
hunting  lodge.  $1,400.00.  Write:  Robert  Hildreth,  Locke, 
New  York.  ' 


ULSTER  County  Near  Kingston,  New  York.  80  acre 
fruit  farm,  1,000  apple  trees,  nice  brook,  modem  8 
room  house,  bam  and  machinery.  Also  104  acre  dairy, 
80  acre  tillable  and  pasture,  7  room  blue  stone  farm 
house,  2  bams  and  2  silos.  John  Spinnenweber,  Port 
Ewen,  New  York.  Phone  Kingston  143. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS:  Information  on  patent  procedure  furn¬ 
ished.  on  request,  without  obligation.  John.  Randolph. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  252  Columbian  Building, 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


EARTHWORMS 


OBTAIN  “Miracles”  from  Your  Land!!  Bigger,  bettei 
flowers,  vegetables,  crops  Unbelievable!  Easy!  Get  true 
story.  "An  Earthworm  Turned  His  Life."  Send  dime 
Earthmaster  System,  34F,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected  Free  booklet  gives  full  in- 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation-wide  reputation 
for  more*  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple,  rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  exclusive 
heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds,  no  rivets 
no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few  trade  in> 
of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate  before 
you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  silo  unloaders 
Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no  salesmen 
will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold,  Rome,  N.  Y 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION.  Complete  Combination 
Kit  for  collecting  bull  semen  and  inseminating  cows 
Illustrated  instructions.  Includes  all  necessary  Instru 
ments  and  extra  parts.  Fine  quality  metal  carrying 
case.  Unconditionally  guaranteed.  $48.75  FOB  factory 
Send  for  tree  literature.  Breeders  Equipment  Co.. 
Flourtown,  Pa. 

DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  Save  50%  to 
75%  on  new  and  used  tractor  parts.  All  makes.  We 
undersell.  Describe  needs.  Immediate  quotation.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

LUMBER  for  25c  a  100  Board  Feet.  With  Farmer's 
One-Man  Sawmill  Tractor  powerea.  Easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  information  Belsaw,  82A  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City  11.  Mo. 

SAVE  WATER  Faster.  End  leaky  toilet  for  good  with¬ 
out  tools.  Just  mall  $1.00  for  the  "Best  Toilet  Tank 
Ball  Guaranteed  to  1959.”  Poinsettia  Mfg.,  Pitman  19, 
New  Jersey. 

CASELLINI- VENABLE  CORP.  —  “‘Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer" — offers  you  one  of  the  Greatest  Selections  of 
used  equipment  ever!  Backed  By  A  Bond — up  to  $10,000 
worth  of  ’’Insurance”  on  your  investmentl  Buy  now! 
Cat  D4-44,  belt  pulley  drive.  Good  buy  for  farmer  or 
logger,  $2,250.00.  Chrysler  Gasoline  Power  Unit,  approx. 
60  HP,  good  cheap  power,  $650.00.  Lorain  TL-20  Moto- 
Crane,  10T,  new  1948,  Reasonable.  Allis-Chalmers 
IID7W  Tractor  with  bulldozer.  Chicago-Pneumatic  105 
ft.  portable  compressor,  very  good.  Allis-Chalmers 
HD7W  Tractor,  with  bulldozer,  $2,700.00.  International 
TD18A  Tractor  with  bulldozer.  Caterpillar  D4-44"  Trac¬ 
tor  with  LPC  Hydraulic  Bulldozed,  reconditioned, 
cleaned,  painted,  reduced  to  $4,500.00.  Cat  D4-60"  with 
LPC  Hyd.  Bulldozer,  completely  reconditioned  (Con¬ 
cord)  $5,500.00.  John  Deere  Model  40-C  Crawler  with 
Hydraulic  loader  and  dozer  blade.  Excellent  condition. 
Caterpillar  No.  212  Tandem  Drive  Motor  Grader,  a 
bonded  buy.  Semi-Trailer,  low  bed,  20  Ton  capacity, 
very  good.  Cat.  D-2-50”  with  track  assemble,  Hyster 
towing  winch.  Excellent  buy  at  $3,250.00.  Cater¬ 
pillar  D-4  N.O.  Tractor,  with  HT4  Shovel— excellent 
value!  Cat  D-2-50”  with  Hyd.  angledozer  and  Hyster 
winch.  Excellent  condition.  International  UD18  Diesel 
Power  Unit,  good.  A  wide  variety  of  other  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Contact  Casellini  for  all  your  used  equipment 
needs!  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

POWER  ice  saw,  lightweight.  It.  O.  Fraser,  Ferndale, 
New  York. 


LIGHTNING  RODS,  fire  extinguishers,  alarms,  vanes, 
steeple  jack  service.  Electra  Company,  127  No.  Lake 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  4-4149.  N.Y.C.  Office 

Mu-6-8897. 

WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save, 
direct  from  factory  to  you  Double  stitched  reinforced 
with  leather  7x9— $5.04;  8x12— $7.68;  12x14—  $13.44 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60tb 
vear  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton 
New  York 

SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 

BUY  SURPLUS  Farm  Tools,  machinery,  feed,  trucks 
from  government.  List  $1.00.  Bulletin  Box  213K,  East 
Hartford  8,  Conn. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer's  1 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund.  I 
Hardv  Sales.  Box  155.  Claremont  1,  New  Hampshire. 
- - —  1 

GOOD  quality  Cobbler  Aprons  $1.50.  Bib  or  Coverall  | 
$1.00.  All  sizes.  Pauline  Nash,  LaFargeville.  New  York.  ! 

HANDMADE  Stuffed  Animals.  Many  patterns  and  | 

colors  oilcloth.  6"  to  15"  high.  10  different  $2.50,  I 
15-$3.50.  ppd.  Buth  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Pa. 


TEA  APRONS— ruffled  bottoms  $1.00.  Lydia  Martin,  I 
Lemont  Furnace,  Pa. 

WONDERFUL  Ribbon  Remnant  Bargain.  Christmas  or  I 

everyday — 350  feet— $1.00  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop.  West  I 
Brookfield  12,  Mass. 

SECURE  Health  &  Wealth.  Make,  use  and  sell  your 
own  homemade  yeast  using  your  local  materials.  Formu¬ 
las  for  dry,  liquid,  cake,  hops  and  potato  yeasts.  Mail 
$1.00  for  any  formula  or  $3.00  for  all.  Ultra  Yeast 
Co.,  Pitman  19,  N.  J. 

NEW  PLASTIC  mending  process  saves  hour“  and  money. 
Busy  homemakers  try  it.  I  did.  Send  $1.00 — large  tube. 
Fix-so  Is  nationally  advertised.  Mrs.  Lois  Capwell. 
R.N.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  Xmas  Ribbon  Remnants — 100  yards  $1.09 
postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WONDER-L1N:  Quick  relief  from  pain.  New!  Different! 
Non  rubbing  liniment.  New  liquid  formula  applied 
through  clothing  or  a  towel.  Produces  deep  heat  pene¬ 
tration  without  uncomfortable  burning  sensation.  Get 
Wonder-Lin.  You’ll  never  be  without  it  again.  Send 
$1.00  plus  10c  postage.  The  Wonder-Lin  Mfg.  Co., 
Box  175,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

BOOK-TAX  Saving  Plans  for  Farmers.  Guaranteed^  to 
help  farmer  reduce  taxes.  $1.00  Win-Jac  Pub,  Co., 
Newport,  N.  Y. 

CLIPPER  Sharpening  Repair  Service.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Factory  machine,  24  hour  service.  Mail  $1-®® 
per  set  and  blades.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Walton, 
New  York. 
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EVERYONE  I  KNOW 
DEPENDS  ON 

BAG  BALM 


Dairymen's  Favorite  for 

I fAPID  HEALING 


For  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn  and  like  udder  injuries  there’s 
nothing  like  BAG  BALM.  .  .  .  Stays  on 
longer,  spreads  right,  stays  antiseptic  on 
contact.  Great  for  massage  of  caked  Bag. 
Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 


FREE  Cow  Book  —  a  treatise  on 

Cow  ailments  by  an  eminent  authority. 
WRITE  TODAY. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


w 


E  ARE  experiencing  some  for¬ 
tunate  developments  in  our 
livestock  picture  even  though 
the  situation  has  seemed  pret¬ 
ty  cloudy.  While  cow  prices  per  pound 
have  been  very  low,  mostly  having 
broke  down  as  much  as  60%  from  the 
high  time  of)  a  few  years  ago,  the 
weather  has  been  such  that  marketings 
have  been  consistently  heavy  since  July. 
The  dry  pastures,  then  the  fall  rains 
have  helped  the  cow  market.  If  we  had 
experienced  a  normal  summer,  and 
early  frost  and  snow,  our  markets 
would  have  been  demoralized,  .judging 
from  the  numbers  that  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  these  past  months. 


Hogs  did  not  go  as  low  as  anticipat¬ 
ed  and  are  expected  to  move  upward 
again  now.  Long-fed  fat  cattle  have 
stayed  up  well  all  season.  The  wool 
subsidy  which  was  passed  this  year 
has  strengthened  our  sheep  and  lamb 
outlook. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 

-LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


COMPLETE  FARM  MACHINERY, 
CATTLE,  HOUSEHOLD  AUCTION 
Sat.,  Dec.  11,  1954—9:30  A.M. 

on  Batavia-Elba  Town  Line  Rd.,  4  miles  North 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1  mile  east  of  Rt.  98. 

100  head  of  purebred  and  High  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle,  including  entire  dairy  herd 
of  40  cows,  15  bred  heifers,  2  herd  sires  (in¬ 
cluding  a  son  of  Pabst  Jess  Wayne  famed 
Son  of  Pabst  Regel).  Also  complete  line  of 
modern  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  3  tractors  like  new,  combine,  baler, 
corn  picker,  forage  harvester.  Large  quantity 
of  hay,  silage  corn  and  oats.  Complete  con¬ 
tents  of  household,  much  of  it  is  new.  Sold  at 
9:30  a.m.  Don't  miss  this  sale. 


The  wool  protection  given  this  year 
to  take  effect  in  1955  is  strictly  a  gov¬ 
ernment  move,  but  is  not  costing  the 
taxpayer  directly  as  other  subsidies 
have  and  still  are. 

It  works  this  way.  Since  we  are  im¬ 
porting  over  half  the  wool  we  use,  the 
income  from  the  wool  tariff  runs  into  a 
lot  of  money.  The  idea  is  that  some  of 
this  tariff  income  will  be  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  domestic  wool  growers. 

Wool  growers  will  sell  this  wool— or 
their  sheep  and  lambs  alive — and  re¬ 
ceive  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  every  pound  of  wool  they  sell 
either  way.  . 

In  most  cases  this  is  expected  to 
amount  to  about  ten  cents  a  pound  over 
the  regular  market  price.  As  you  can 
see,  this  will  take  a  lot  of  bookkeeping 
but  it  will  not  affect  the  market  price 
of  wool,  nor  will  it  rais£  the  price  of 
wool  to  consumers.  This  way  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  go  in  the  wool  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  has  with  butter  and  other 
products. 


HARRIS  WILCOX 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 

Kenneth  F.  Whaley,  Owner 


CORNISH  FARMS 

Complete  Hereford  Dispersion 
102  Registered  Polled  and  Horned 
Herefords 

Saturday,  December  11,  1954 
Pine  City,  New  York  (N.Y.  Route  328,  about 
3  mi.  south  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.) 

Featuring  WHR  Helmsman  87th  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited. 

Complete  line  of  fqrm  machinery. 

Schedule: 

11:00  A.M.  Machinery 
12:00  Noon-lunch 
12:30  Cattle  Sale 

For  Catalog,  Write:  Zogg  Hereford  Sale 
Service,  4  James  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.,  Auctioneer  and  Sale 
Manager,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Harold  L.  Cornish,  Owner 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

PROMPT  Animal  and  Barber  Clipper  blades  sharpened 
—75c  per  set  postpaid.  Sunbeam  Clipmaster  repair — 
Don  Beck — 6129  Broadway,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  Destroy  Weeds,  stumps,  split  rocks  with 
modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free  bulletin. 
Sine.  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


PRINTING — Sales  &  Order  books,  receipt  &  shipping 
books,  envelopes',  bills,  statements,  letterheads,  tags, 
business  forms  with  or  without  carbons.  E-R  Press 
Lithography,  Bronx  72,  N.  Y.  Free  money  savings  price 
lists. 


BASKETS.  Largest  Display  Imported,  Domestic  in  vi¬ 
cinity.  Pie  and  cake  basket,  strong  ash  splints,  com¬ 
plete  tray,  cover,  13x13x9  $4.9S.  Wine  .basket,  14x5, 
$3.00.  Turkey  nut  basket,  14x5,  $3.98.  Basket  Kits. 
U-Make-It,  bun,  fruit  $1.35  each.  Mail  $1.45,  Ivy  cage 
Kit,  $1.75.  Ail  postpaid.  Fogarty,  207  River  St.,  Troy 
New  York. 


Yellow  Cow  Prices 

Why  do  yellow  cows  kill  yellow 
(fat)  ?  Why  do  not  all  yellow  cows 
kill  yellow?  Why  do  some  few  black 
and  white,  all  black,  or  mixed  colored 
cows  kill  yellow?  While  the  meat  is 
just  as  good  (some  think  better),  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  will  not 
buy  meat  with  a  yellow  fat  nor  do  they 
want  it  in  their  hamburger,  bologna, 
etc. 

This  is  making  a  difference  of  around 
$20  a  head  less  for  the  average  yellow 
cow  or  ones  the  buyer  thinks  will  kill 
yellow.  This  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  money 
and  is  hurting  the  sale  price  of  all 
cows. 

Some  seem  to  think  more  feeding  of 
grass  silage  has  something  to  do  with 
it  but  no  one  knows.  Some  intensive  re¬ 
search  that  will  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions  and  their  solution 
would  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
returns  going  back  to  our  Northeast 
farms. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  anticipate 
too  rapid  an  advance  in  livestock  pric¬ 
es,  particularly  this  winter.  The  low 
costing  meats  produced  this  fall  have 
been  an  invitation  for  large  and  small 
operators  to  put  it  in  storage  anticipat¬ 
ing  an  advance  in  price.  It  will  never¬ 
theless  be  used  to  slow  up  advancing 
prices  as  we  receive  lighter  receipts  of 
live  animals. 

Get  your  Thanksgiving  dinner  out  of 
your  freezer  and  then  fill  the  freezer 
up  again,  is  definitely  in  the  book. 


\ 


To  a  dairyman  better  living  can  mean  many  things  — 
perhaps  a  new  barn  cleaner  to  make  the  chores  easier. 


On  your  dairy  farm,  better  living  depends  on  a  more 
profitable  herd  built  up  by  improvement  in  management, 
feeding  and  breeding.  Good  breeding,  as  offered  by 
NYABC,  lays  the  foundation  for  a  more  profitable  herd  by 
giving  you  higher  producing  cows. 

The  extra  profits  you  earn  by  better  breeding  may  enable’ 
you  to  make  changes  in  equipment  and  management  that 
will  in  turn  raise  the  efficiency  of  your  whole  operation  still 
further  .  ,  .  and  bring  you  more  of  the  better  things  in  life. 

Consult  your  local  NYABC  technician  about  how  NYABC 
can  help  bring  better  living  to  your  farm,  or  write: 


DR.  GORDON  MORROW 
HERD  Dispersal 

Locke,  New  York 

Tues.,  Dec.  7,  1954—12:30  P.M. 

On  Goose  Tree  Rd.,  just  off  Rt.  90,  3  miles 
West  of  Locke,  3  miles  West  of  Genoa,  20 
miles  South  of  Auburn. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  70 
Complete  herd  dispersal  of  one  of  Central 
New  York's  top  H.I.R.  herds.  35  cows  with  a 
1953  herd  average  of  471  lb  fat.  2  herd 
sires,  one  of  a  son  of  Harden  Farms  King 
Professor,  the  other  a  double  grandson  of 
Marksman.  Balance  heifers  and  calves.  Herd 
over  two-thirds  home  bred.  Herd  is  Certified, 
T.B.  Accredited,  on  State  Mastitis  program 
past  4  years.  Sale  in  heated  tent.  Catalogs 
available. 

HARRIS  WILCOX 
Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 

Dr.  Gordon  Morrow,  Owner 


WYOMING  COUNTY  FARM 
MACHINERY  AND  CATTLE 
DISPERSAL 

Thurs.,  Dec.  9,  1954—11:00  A.M. 

On  Route  20A  1  mile  east  of  Varysburg,  New 
York  at  the  intersection  of  route  20A  and 
98.  10  miles  west  of  Warsaw,  New  York.  By 
order  of  the  Wyoming  County  Board  of  Sup¬ 
ervisors  will  sell,  complete  dairy  herd  of  55 
purebred  and  high  grade  Holstein  cattle.  A 
complete  line  of  farm  machinery  in  excellent 
condition.  A  large  quantity  of  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  hay,  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  260 
bushels  of  oats.  A  purebred  Yorkshire  boar, 
sow  and  7  shoats.  An  all  day  sale.  Don't 
miss  it. 

HARRIS  WILCOX 

Safe  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 
Owner:  Wyoming  County  Farm. 

B.  L.  Brei,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

.30-80%  DISCOUNTS  on  nationally  advertised 
famous  NAME  BRAND  appliances,  toys,  tools, 
cameras,  cookware,  bedding,  radios,  gifts, 
wagons,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

For  Giant  52  page  wholesale  catalog  send 
$1.00  Deposit  (refunded  first  order)  to 

ASSOCIATE  DISTRIBUTORS 

LYNDONVILLE  Box  25-A  NEW  YORK 


TRAPPERS ! 


LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP  ALL  FURBEARERsh 

Modern  Methods,  guaranteed  on  land.  snow,  and  water  Big  96  page  com¬ 
bination  Trappers  Magazine  and  catalog.  Describes  full  Ime  of  trappers 
supplies,  tells  how  to  trap.  sVm.  and  handle  furs.  Ones  fur  market,  favorite 
secs,  stories,  and  ocher  information  that  will  enable  you  to  catch  more  furs. 
Written  exclusively  for  trappers.  Send  10  cents  lot  your  copy  of  this  btg 
colored  fall  issue. 

S.  STANLEY  HAW8AKER  &  SONS 
Beor  Volley  Troding  Post,  Box  350  Ft  Loudon,  Penno 


WHITE  AND  SEND  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW! 

To:  American  Agriculturist 

c/o  Shirley  Carman,  P.O.  Box  514 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 


New  York 
New  England 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Other 
TOTAL 


124,374  _ 

65,961 

13,412 

16,135  Name 
3,920 


223,802  Address 


(744  )  24 
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HRISTMAS  wouldn't  be  Christmas  without 
angels.  Use  them  with  greens  on  the 
mantel  and  to  decorate  your  table  or 
attach  them  to  the  tree.  Cone-shaped 
paper  drinking  cups  form  the  base  of 
those  illustrated.  Clothespins,  pingpong 
balls  or  tree  ornaments  can  be  used  for 
heads  with  features  suggested  by  bits 
of  colored  scotch  tape.  Pipe  cleaners 
taped  to  the  cups  make  arms.  Construc¬ 
tion  paper  or  baking  cups  make  excel¬ 
lent  wings.  Dress  them  up  with  bits  of 
ribbon,  paper  doilies,  sequins  or  what¬ 
ever  you  like. 


By  JOYCE 

TIFF  white  paper  and  bright  colors 
applied  in  the  form  of  colored 
scotch  tape  make  snappy  Christmas 
cards.  Simple  block  letters  and  traditional 
Christmas  symbols  such  as  those  illus¬ 
trated  are  not  difficult.  To  make  the  tree, 
unroll  a  strip  of  tape  and  fasten  lightly 
to  a  smooth  cutting  board.  Cut  graduated 
lengths  from  the  strip  with  a  razor  blade 
or  X-acto  knife.  Lift  each  piece  onto  the 
white  folder  with  a  pair  of  tweez- 


REVENSON 

ers.  Add  details  freehand  with  pen  and 
ink.  Try  other  ideas  of  your  own.  To  make 
stick  candy  you  would  want  to  slash  the 
red  tape  at  an  angle.  For  Santa's  red 
suit,  place  red  tape  close  together  to  get 
an  all-over  red  effect. 

To  make  a  folder  you  can  mail  without 
an  envelope,  use  stiff  paper  and  fold 
wrap-around  style.  Fasten  with  a  Christ¬ 
mas  seal  or  scotch  tape. 
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Flattering  and  Festive 


2257 
12  -  40 


2257.  It’s  the  prettiest,  most  fem¬ 
inine  and.  flattering  style  you  ever  saw 
with  the  softly  flared  skirt  and  surplice 
neckline!  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  2% 
yds.  54-in. 

2242.  One,  two,  three  little  separates 
include  simple  skirt  and  jacket  with 
keyhole  neckline  in  short  and  long- 
sleeved  versions.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
16:  Three-quarter-sleeve  jacket  and 
skirt,  3%  yds.  39-in.  Short-sleeved  style, 
lVs  yds.  39-in. 

2254.  Pretty  little  girl’s  dress  can  be 
made  with  puffed  sleeves  or  sleeveless, 
with  smart  pinafore  or  button-on-bib. 
Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2:  Dress,  1%  yds. 


35-in.  Pinafore,  %  yd.  35-in. 

2234.  Smart  new  long-torso  style 
with  fully-gathered  skirt  rising  from 
the  hipline,  bow-trimmed  neckline  and 
three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  4%  yds.  39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address, 
pattern  sires  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for 
our  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages;  also,  more 
Christmas  gift  ideas.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York- 


HOW  in  the  world  Ed  Eastman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
ever  finds  the  time  and  energy  to  write 
novels  in  addition  to  everything  else  he 
does  is  a  mystery  to  those  of  us  who 
work  with  him.  He  likes  best  to  write 
historical  novels,  and  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  written  half  a  dozen  stirring 
tales  of  pioneer  days,  of  the  Civil  War, 
of  the  birth  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
also  “Growing  up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days,”  an  autobiography  writ¬ 
ten  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Carl 
E.  Ladd.  If  you  read  these  books  and 
tried  to  buy  extra  copies  of  them  later, 
you  will  remember  it  was  impossible  to 
get  them,  for  the  editions  were  limited 
and  sold  out  quickly. 

Now  you  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
Mr.  Eastman’s  latest  historical  novel, 
NOT  WITH  DREAMS  ...  but  don’t 
wait  too  long  to  order  it!  It’s  an  excit¬ 
ing  tale,  filled  with  adventure  and 
romance;  a  story  of  life  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  State  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  In  this  book  you  will 
travel  over  familiar  ground — the  Lake 
Champlain-Lake  George  country,  Fort 


Ticonderoga,  Albany,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hills  and  towns.  You  will  camp 
with  the  famous  Rogers’  Rangers,  and 
meet  Daniel  Webster’s  father,  Eben 
Webster,  and  go  with  him  and  his  frail 
young  first  wife  Hetty  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  establish  their  home. 

There  are  Eastmans  in  this  book, 
too,  and  you  will  feel  that  the  author  is 
perhaps  writing  also  about  his  own 
forefathers  who  shared  the  pioneer’s 
lot. 

Professor  Bristow  Adams,  whose 
book  reviews  over  WHCU  are  heard 
weekly,  said  of  NOT  WITH  DREAMS : 
“This  is  Ed  Eastman’s  best  novel;  it  is 
historically  accurate  and  human,  and  a 
copy  of  it  should  be  in  every  farm 
home.”  This  is  a  book  you  can  give  to 
anyone  on  your  list.  The  children  as 
well  as  the  grown-ups  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  The  book  is  attractively  bound 
in  blue,  lettered  in  gold,  and  the  price 
is  $3.50.  Copies  ordered  now  from 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367N, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
time  for  Christmas,  and  autographed 
by  Mr.  Eastman,  if  you  wish. 

— Mabel  Hebei 


for  Thoughtful 
*  Christmas  Giving 

When  it  comes  time  to  make  out  Christmas,  shopping  lists,  here’s  a 
way  to  make  the  job  easy.  Not  only  do  you  make  shopping  easier,  but 
you  can  be  sure  of  selecting  gifts  that  will  be  appreciated  for  years  to 
come.  When  you  head  up  your  list  with  electric  appliances,  you  give 
convenience,  extra  comfort  and  extra  time — so  important  today  on  busy 
farms. 

It’s  true  there  can  be  little  surprise  left  in  a  gift  of  a  major  electri¬ 
cal  appliance  decided  on  in  the  family  council.  But  Christmas  makes 
the  ideal  time  to  add  it.  You  add  to  a  truly  important  equipment  in¬ 
vestment  the  joy  of  Christmas  giving.  And  you  add  equipment  which 
will  increase  the  comfort  of  farm  life  for  many  years  to  come. 

Besides  -  the  major  electric  appliances  the  whole  family  votes  on, 
there  are  many  small  electric  appliances  you  can  he  sure  will  make 
one  of  your  family  happy  for  years  to  come.  For  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  list,  make  your  first  stop  at  your  electric  appliance  or  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer.  Look  over  his  stocks,  and  pick  out  the  electric  equipment 
you’ve  decided  on  —  but  haven’t  bought  yet.  When  the  family  sees  it 
on  Christmas  morning,  you’ll  hear  “It’s  just  what  I  wanted.” 


*  FOR  THE  WOMENfOLK 
Electric  mixer 
Automatic  coffee  maker 
Tank-type  vacuum  cleaner 
Steam  iron 

Automatic  washer  and 
clothes  dryer 


*  FOR  THE  MENFOLK 
Electric  hand  tools 
Milk  house  heater 
Radio  and  clock  for 
the  barn 
Electric  shaver 
Electric  tools  for  the  shop 


*  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 

Television  Set  •  Electric  bed  covering  •  New  lamps 


NEW  YOBK  STATE 


(JI)  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


/ 
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Retire”  means 
being  able  to  do 
the  things  you’ve 
wanted  to  do 

People  with  moderate  incomes— 
farmers,  small  business  men,  sal¬ 
aried  workers  —  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  things  they’ve  always 
wanted  to  do  when  it’s  time  for 
them  to  retire.  It’s  usually  simply 
a  matter  of  money. 

You  can  have  that  money  —  if 
you  start  saving  now  —  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Retire¬ 
ment  Income  Plan  which  also 
gives  your  family  income  protec¬ 
tion  while  they  are  growing  up. 
The  plan  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  men  with  moderate 
incomes. 

mmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details  n  % 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  _ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  - | 

I 

Name . Age. . . .  g 

„  I 

St.  or  RD . a 


City 


% 


A-21 


State 


I 

1 

# 


HEARING  BAD  ? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  thejjast 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DIPT.  5AA9  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
♦  complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer- 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Elected  leaders  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation  for  1955:  (Seated,  left 
to  right)  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bales,  Oswego,  First  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Blanche  Kelsey,  Buffalo, 
President;  Mrs.  Lowell  Huntington,  Westford,  2nd  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Frances  K. 
Todd,  West  Danby,  Treasurer.  (Standing,  left  to  right):  Mrs.  Floyd  Swift,  Mohawk; 
Mrs.  Raymond  Ayres,  Ossining;  Mrs.  Clarence  Castellion,  N.  Tonawanda;  Mrs.  Frank 
Sears,  Putnam  Station;  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Ithaca,  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Janes, 
Elmira  Heights. 


Home  Bureau 

At  Crossroads 

By  MABEL  HEBEL 


(ELEGATES  to  the  35th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  in 
Syracuse,  November  14-16, 
were  faced  with  a  question  as  fateful 
as  the  performance  of  an  operation  on 
Siamese  twins — the  question  of  how 
to  cut  the  cord  that  has  bound  together 
the  Federation  and  the  State  Extension 
Service  for  so  many  years  without 
causing  the  death  of  one  of  the  twins, 
the  Federation. 

For  35  years  the  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation,  whose  members  number 
about  93,000  rural  and  city  home¬ 
makers,  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Extension  Service  and  has  been  financ¬ 
ed  by  a  portion  of  the  Home  Bureau 
membership  fee.  Speaking  at  the  wo¬ 
mens’  annual  session,  Dr.  Maurice  Bond, 
director  of  the  State  Extension  Service, 
said:  “The  close  cooperation  which  has 
existed  between  the  county  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  associations  and  the 
statewide  federations  has  long  been 
under  criticism  by  other  strong  nation¬ 
al  farm  groups  not  similarly  associated 
with  government-supported  agencies.” 


A  few  hours  previous'  to  Dr.  Bond’s 
speech,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
had  voted  to  establish  an  independent 
Farm  Bureau,  and  “this  decision,”  said 
Dr.  Bond,  “brings  about  the  need  for 
early  consideration  of  what  changes 
will  be  necessary  in  the  laws  to  provide 
for  Extension  work.  Whatever  changes 
are  made,”  he  explained,  “will  ultimate¬ 
ly  affect  the  Home  Bureau  Federation, 
too.” 


Up  to  the  Members 

The  question  confronting  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  put  to  the  delegates  by  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Bales,  first  vice-president.  “Do 
you  want  to  continue  with  an  organi¬ 
zation  either  the  same  or  comparable 
to  this  Federation?”  she  asked,  and 
added,  “An  organization  of  this  size 
cannot  exist  without  financial  support. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  finance  it.  It 
is  up  to  the  members  to  tell  us  what 
you  want  and  how  to  do  it.” 

A  discussion  of  the  Home  Bureau 
Federation’s  “Past,  Present,  and  Fu¬ 
ture,”  was  the  subject  of  a  panel  at  the 
Tuesday  morning  session.  Mrs.  Lowell 
Huntington  of  Westford,  2nd  vice- 
president,  pointed  out  that  for  35  years 


the  Federation  has  been  the  strong 
right  arm  of  the  State  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  it  has  helped  to  make  it 
the  most  successful  Extension  program 
in  the  country  “by  discovering  local 
leaders  and  by  financing  supplemen¬ 
tary  programs,  such  as  citizenship  and 
community  service,  scholarships,  better 
rural  schools,  health  and  safety,  family 
life  and  child  development,  better  rural 
arid  urban  relations,  and  international 
understanding.” 

Every  Angle  Studied 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bourke,  chairman  of  a 
Federation  Realignment  Committee 
which  was  appointed  last  summer,  said 
that  the  committee  had  studied  the  sit¬ 
uation  from  all  angles.  “We  found  out 
that  the  Federation  had  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  Extension  Service,”  said 
Mrs.  Bourke,  “and  we  wondered  if  it 
was  now  a  case  of  mission  accomp¬ 
lished,  or  whether  there  was  some  way 
that  we  could  continue  to  serve  all  the 
homemakers  of  the  State.  We  examin¬ 
ed  the  legal  barriers,  we  inquired  into 
the  relationships  between  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  in  other  states,  and  we  ask¬ 
ed  the  Extension  Service  what  recom¬ 
mendations  it  had  for  our  continuing 
to  work  together.” 

Dean  Helen  Canoyer,  replying  to  a 
direct  question  from  the  floor  as  to 
whether  the  Extension  Service  wished 
to  have  the  Federation’s  continued  sup¬ 
port,  said:  “We  hope  that  you  can  fig¬ 
ure  out  some  kind  of  an  organization 
whereby  we  can  continue  to  have  your 
help.  One  of  the  reasons  the  Extension 
program  is  outstanding  in  this  state  is 
because  it  has  had  the  support  of  your 
organization.  The  college  hopes  for 
nothing  more  than  an  acceptable  and 
workable  arrangement  which  will  sal¬ 
vage  the  worthwhileness  and  great 
strength  of  your  program.” 

Dean  Canoyer  suggested  that  the 
Federation  could  either  become  a  sepa¬ 
rate  organization  with  a  separate  pro¬ 
gram,  collecting  dues  from  their  own 
membership,  or  something  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  advisory  council  cooperating 
with  the  Extension  Service. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ruby 
Green  Smith,  one  of  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers,  that  if  the  organization  survives 
only  as  an  advisory  council  made  up  of 


chairmen  of  county  executive  commit¬ 
tees,  all  of  the  Federation’s  state-level 
programs  and  activities  would  have  to 
be  discontinued;  also  that  Home  Bu- 
reau  members  would  have  no  constitu¬ 
ent  organization  to  join  national  and 
international  organizations,  such  as  the 
Associated  Countrywomen  of  the 
World. 

Take  Time  to  Decide 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  former  state  leader  of 
home  demonstration  agents  and  author 
of  the  “Home  Bureau  Creed”  and  of 
the  monumental  history  of  the  State’s 
Extension  Services  called  “The  People’s 
Colleges”,  urged  that  more  time  be  tak¬ 
en  to  make  the  right  decision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Federation’s  future,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Federation  can  continue 
as  it  is  for  one  year,  when  state  legisla¬ 
tion  officially  separating  the  two  organ¬ 
izations  is  expected  to  become  effective. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion, 
delegates  voted  to  take  no  action  at 
present  except  to  request  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  appoint  a  joint  Federation- 
Extension  committee  to  study  further 
the  problem  of  realignment,  and  to  re¬ 
port  back  to  the  district  chairmen  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  following  the  general  session, 
the  following  committee  was  appointed: 
Mrs.  Blanche  Kelsey  ’and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Bales,  President  and  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation;  Mrs.  Orilla 
Butts,  State  Leader  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agents,  and  Miss  Hazel  Reed,  as¬ 
sistant  state  leader. 

Plans  for  1955 

Other  resolutions  approved  by  the 
delegates  included  continued  participa¬ 
tion  in  world  fellowship  programs;  re¬ 
commendation  to  elevate  the  study  of 
home  economics  in  high  schools  to  the 
level  of  required  academic  subjects; 
and  support  of  organizations  working 
to  improve  reading  material  for  child¬ 
ren. 

Chairmen  of  Federation  State  Com¬ 
mittees  announced  plans  for  1955,  in¬ 
cluding: 

Citizenship  Training  School,  May 
10-12,  at  Cornell.  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  ways  to  help  young  people  will  be 
studied.  It  was  reported  that  10,942 
home  bureau  members  took  part  in 
citizenship  projects  last  year. 

Family  Life  Conference  at  Cornell, 
April  19-21. 

“Safety  in  the  Kitchen”  campaign. 

“Use  More  Milk”  campaign,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  year’s  project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Federation’s  Health  Com¬ 
mittee.  i  ' 

Home  Bureau  project  reports  were 
submitted  by  52  counties,  and  covered 
all  kinds  of  activities  from  making 
homemade  toys  to  “Breezing  Through 
Your  Housework.”  A  very  handsome 
block  printing  exhibit,  mainly  from 
Warren  County,  drew  plenty  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Creative  designs,  subtle  colors, 
and  good  workmanship  characterized 
all  of  the  items  shown. 

Eighteen  Scholarships 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  session  was  the  allocation 
of  the  Florence  B.  Potter  Scholarship 
to  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Syracuse  University.  The  scholarship 
fund  of  $5,000,  named  in  honor  of  Fed¬ 
eration  past  president  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pot¬ 
ter  of  Truxton,  will  provide  a  student 
with  a  $200  grant  each  year.  This  was 
the  second  Federation  scholarship  fund 
provided  by  the  organization  this  year, 
the  other  being  to  Plattsburg  State 
Teachers  College,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  Carpenter  Fay,  Malone,  past 
president  of  the  Federation.  These  two 
grants  bring  to  18  the  number  of  Fed¬ 
eration  scholarships  which  have  been 
raised  by  each  Home  Bureau  member 
contributing  a  dime  annually.  Thirteen 
of  these  scholarships  have  been  given 
to  the  college  of  home  economics  at 
Cornell. 

The  entire  slate  of  officers  was  re¬ 
elected  in  the  closing  session  Tuesday. 
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What’s  Your  Hobby  ? 

More  Hobby  Letters  from  our  Readers 


LIKES  TO  WRITE 

S  A  farmer’s  daughter,  farmer’s 
wife  and  farmer’s  mother,  writing 
has  proved  a  self-sustaining  hobby  for 
me  for  over  half  a  century.  The  life  of 
a  farm  woman  is  so  jam-packed  with 
things  to  write  about  that  there  never 
is  enough  time  to  get  them  on  paper. 
To  illustrate,  one  day  as  I  watched  a 
farmer  putting  away  the  ensilage  corn, 
I  thought,  “How  alone  that  man  is  up 
in  the  silo!  If  anything  should  happen 
to  him,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
others  found  it  out!”  I  changed  the 
man  to  a  boy  and  sold  the  resulting 
story  to  a  Sunday  School  paper. 

As  I  started  the  wood  fire  in  our 
kitchen  range  one  day,  I  got  an  idea 
for  a  poem  that  sold  as  a  wall  motto. 

Two  of  the  big  thrills  that  my  hobby 
has  brought  me  came  by  way  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Back  in  1915 
this  paper  ran  a  contest  concerning 
farm  life.  Of  over  7,000  entries,  mine 
won  first  prize.  Then  in  1924  I  had  an 
article  about  Easter'  customs,  accepted 
by  American  Agriculturist.  Shortly 
after  the  article  was  published,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  marked  copy  of  a  daily  paper 
from  a  nearby  city.  What  was  my  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  that  the  “mark”  called 
attention  to  a  re-write  of  my  article  for 
which  the  A.A.  and  myself  were  given 
full  credit. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  make 
“writing  to  sell”  a  hobby,  I  believe 
that  a  writer’s  magazine  is  the  first 
tool.  From  it  one  may  learn  what  the 
various  publishers  want  and  how  much 
they  will  pay  for  it.  If  you  have  a  type¬ 
writer  in  the  house,  you  are  lucky. 
Kind  neighbors  typed  my  “stuff”  for  me 
at  first.  A  writer  friend  can  and  no 
doubt  will  be  willing  to  give  much 
needed  good  advice.  Of  course,  if  you 
try  to  sell,  you  will  get  rejection  slips, 
and  there  are  many  rules  that  you  must 
learn,  but  it’s  lots  of  fun  to  get  a 
check! 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this 


writing  hobby.  There  is  much  local 
writing  to  be  done  for  weekly  papers 
and  for  community  organizations.  It 
costs  no  more  than  a  pencil  and  a  scrap 
of  paper  to  try  this  phase  of  the  game, 
and  it’s  good  practice. 

Writing  is  such  fun!  Good  luck  to 
you. — Amy  Thornton  Swartz ,  Box  134, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A. — 

COLLECTS  AUTOGRAPHS 

OLLECTING  autographs  is  my  hob¬ 
by.  I  have  been  collecting  them  since 
1928,  when  I  received  my  first  one  from 
A1  Smith.  Since  then  I  have  collected 
over  2,500  of  them. 

Some  I  have  gotten  in  person,  many 
of  them  through  the  mail.  Some  I  ob¬ 
tained  in  swaps,  trading  my  duplicates 
for  duplicates  of  other  collectors.  A 
few  I  have  bought.  My  collection  is 
composed  of  signatures  on  cards  or 
paper;  typewritten  letters  signed;  holo¬ 
graphs  (letters  written  entirely  by 
hand);  memos,  documents,  signed 
photos,  and  souvenirs  signed.  Among 
them  are  signatures  of  presidents,  Cab¬ 
inet  members,  statesmen  (American 
and  foreign),  politicians,  educators,  in¬ 
dustrialists,  governors,  scientists,  fam¬ 
ous  athletes,  stars  of  stage,  screen  and 
radio,  and  many  others. 

To  me  it  is  a  hobby  of  great  interest 
and  sometimes  even  thrilling.  It  can 
also  be  profitable  financially,  and  it  is 
extremely  educational,  for  a  good  col¬ 
lector  must '  know  his  item.  He  must 
also  know  the  time  the  celebrity  lived 
and  the  part  he  or  she  played  in  life. 
It  gives  one  a  splendid  knowledge  of 
history,  to  say  the  least.  When  one 
holds  in  his  hand  autographs  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Franklin,  Lincoln  or  Grant  or 
Roosevelt,  Chamberlain  or  “Babe”  Ruth, 
he  is  bound  to  feel  their  importance, 
for  their  handwriting  is  about'  all  that 
is  left  of  them  physically.  That  is  why 
I  collect  autographs.  —  Raymond  E. 
Guiles,  P.O.  Box  203,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


KITCHEN  TALK 


By  Alberta  O.  Shackeltan 


FOOD :  Arrange  whole  pecans  around 
edge  of  Pumpkin  Pie  before  baking  and 
fill  center  with  whipped  cream  at  serv¬ 
ing  time.  Or  spread  the  pie  about  10 
minutes  before  end  of  baking  time  with 
a  China  ginger  meringue  (fold  1  to  2 
tablespoons  finely  cut  candied  ginger 
into  meringue  before  spreading  on  pie) 
and  brown. 

Vegetable  Duo  of  cooked  celery  (inch 
pieces)  and  carrot  rings  with  crisp  al¬ 
mond  slivers  in  a  perfect  cream  sauce 
m  a  casserole,  and  topped  with  paprika 
buttered  crumbs,  makes  good  eating 
with  chops  or  steak  or  cold  meat. 

Potato  Salad  just  a  summer  food? 
Serve  Hot  Potato  Salad  as  a  change 
from  other  type  of  potato  in  your  main 
course. 

Instead  of  a  salad  at  your  next  com¬ 
pany  dinner,  make  your  own  Relish 
Dish.  On  a  small  tray  arrange  alumin¬ 
um  foil  into  cups  and  place  a  favorite 
relish  in  each — spiced  fruit,  pickled 
beets,  celery  and  carrot  curls,  India 
relish,  etc. 

*  *  * 

KITCHEN :  Do  you  know  how  handy 
the  deep  well  in  your  range  can  be?  Use 
it  for  making  vegetable  soup/ pot  roast, 
a  complete  cooked  meal,  stews,  for 
steaming  puddings,  baking  potatoes  or 
apples,  warming  rolls  and  buns.  Won¬ 
derful  to  cook  corn  on  the  cob  in  sea¬ 
son. 

Wonder  why  it  took  someone  so  long 
to  think  up  this  one:  Two  different  pies 
ui  the  same  tin — really  overgrown 
tarts.  Roll  2  crusts,  line  pie  tin  with 


one,  fill  half  with  first  filling,  fold 
over  other  half  of  crust  and  seal  edg¬ 
es.  Do  same  for  the  other  half  with  the 
second  filling. 

Empty  oatmeal  boxes  are  good  for 
packing  cookies  to  mail.  Popcorn  makes 
a  good  filler  for  spaces  in  boxes  of 
cookies  and  candy  to  be  mailed. 

Do  you  work  efficiently?  Store  the 
pots  and  pans  you  use  most  frequently 
where  you  can  reach  them  easily.  Store 
equipment  near  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
be  used — baking  equipment  near  bak¬ 
ing  center  and  oven;  casseroles  near 
cooking  unit,  etc.  Weed  out  utensils 
from  your  cabinets  that  you  do  not  use. 
*  *  * 

NEW  ITEMS:  A  new  Instant  Non- 
Fat  Dry  Milk  (Starlac)  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  so  soluble  that  it  mixes  even 
with  ice  water  without  lumping  and 
caking.  Comes  in  package  with  protec¬ 
tive  coating  in  two  sizes — 1  pound 
package  to  make  5  quarts  milk  and  a 
3-package  box  (3  quarts  milk).  Keeps 
well.  Good  to  step  up  nutritive  value 
of  some  recipes  by  adding  with  dry 
ingredients. 

A  new  Postum  product,  Coffee-Flavor 
Instant  Cereal  Beverage  is  now  on  the 
grocer’s  shelves.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  regular  Postum  but  is  good  for 
a  coffee-flavor  hot  drink  without  caf- 
fein  or  other  stimulant. 

8-  and  9-inch  packaged  Paperliners 
for  cake  pans  are  available  and  handy 
as  can  be.  Cut  a  hole  in  one  for  your 
angel  food  tin  and  your  angel  and 
sponge  cakes  will  come  out  easily. 


If  your  child  catches  more  than  one  cold  a  winter— 


Relief  from  stuffiness, 
coughing  and  muscular  aches. 


If  your  child  is  a  "colds-catcher,” 
you  know  that  the  worst  part  of  her 
suffering  is  due  to  congestion  and 
coughing.  That’s  why  she  needs 
medication  that  does  more  than 
just  work  on  the  chest.  She  needs 
Vicks  VapoRub  .  .  .  because  Vicks 
VapoRub  acts  two 
ways  at  once: 

1.  VapoRub  relieves 
muscular  soreness  and 
tightness,  stimulates 
chest  surface. 


2.  At  the  same  time,  VapoRub’s 
special  medicated  vapors  also 
bring  relief  with  every  breath. 


them  as  they  travel  deep  into  the 
nose,  throat  and  large  bronchial 
tubes.  The  congestion 
starts  breaking  up. 

Coughing  eases.  Soon 
your  child  enjoys  won¬ 
derful,  warming  relief 
that  lasts  for  hours. 

So  when  colds  strike 
your  child — or  anyone 
in  your  family — insist  on  the  trusted 
standby  in  over  40  million  homes 
— Vicks  VapoRub! 

Works  Great  in  Steam,  too 

For  effective  relief  from  croupy 
coughs,  that  choked-up  feeling  . . , 
use  Vicks  VapoRub  in  vaporizer,  as 
directed  in  folder!, 

Rub  on  Relief  . . . 


You  can’t  see  these  vapors  .  .  .  but 
your  little  one  can  feel  them . . .  feel 


Made  by  World-Leading  Colds  Specialists 


Breathe  in  Relief 


“Not  with  dreams  but  with  blood 

and  with  iron'”  was  our  nation  moulded  .  .  . 


And  E.  R.  Eastman  lias  reached  into  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
periods  in  our  history  to  bring  you  this  story  of  love  and 
hair-raising  adventure. 

Solve  your  Christmas  present  problem  by  sending  your 
friends  copies  of  this  beautifully  bound,  last-moving,  2117- 
page  novel. 


, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.O.  Box  367N,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  postpaid  -  copies  of  Ed  Eastman’s  newest 

novel,  NOT  WITH  DREAMS  at  $3.50  a  copy.  I  enclose  $ -  J 

Name  - - - 

Address  - — - - - - 

(Please  Print)  , 


(748)  28 


American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954 


BROAD  HIGHWAY 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


T 


CHAPTER  XX 

HE  FAMOUS  Committee  of  21 
was  organized  during  the  last 
years  1  was  with  the  League./ 
This  committee,  formally  call¬ 
ed  The  Joint  Committee  on  Rural 
Schools,  was  organized  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  of  New  York  State  because  of 
the  serious  situation  that  existed  in  the 
rural-  schools,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  with  which  I  have 
ever  been  associated. 


One  reason  why  the  group  was  re¬ 
markable  was  that  while  its  members 
represented  so  many  varying  points  of 
view,  they  worked  together  harmoni¬ 
ously,  and  finally  agreed  unanimously 
on  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  schools.  Represented  on  the 
Committee  were  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  the  State 
Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  State 
Department  of  Education,  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  purposely  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  farmers.  Professor 
George  Works  of  the  Rural  Education 
Department  at  Cornell  was  elected 
chairman,  and  I  was  made  secretary. 

Working  with  a  grant  of  money  from 
a  foundation,  the  Committee  of  21  hired 
specialists  who  spent  months  visiting 
and  studying  hundreds  of  communities 
and  schools  in  upstate  New  York,  fin¬ 
ally  reporting  to  the  Committee  of  21. 
Although  well  informed  farmers  and 
their  leaders  knew  that  their  children 
were  not  getting  a  square  deal  in  the 
schools,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  equal  educational  opportunity 
in  the  rural  districts,  members  of  the 
committee  were  astounded  to  find  from 
the  report  of  their  hired  specialists 
how  really  bad  rural  school  conditions 
were. 

In  some  cases  the  tax  rate  in  one  dis¬ 
trict*  was  twenty  times  as  much  as  in 
an  adjoining  district.  The  reason  for 
this,  of  course,  was  that,  a  richer  dis¬ 
trict  had  more  taxable  property,  such 
as  a  manufacturing  plant,  or  more 
likely,  a  railroad.  But  you  can  see  how 
unfair  the  tax  situation  was  to  the  poor 
district  without  such  property,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  provide  adequate 
school  facilities.  In  many  cases  the 
school  buildings  were  poorly  heated  and 
equipped,  generally  uncomfortable  and 
unattractive.  Although  there  were  some 
outstanding  teachers  in  the  one-room 
schools,  most  of  them  had  little  or  no 
professional  training,  and  the  better 
ones  used  their  teaching  experience  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  trade  or 
profession. 

It  is  a  trick  of  memory  to  recall 
only  the  good  things  of  the  past  and  the 
good  folks  we  have  known,  forgetting 
most  of  the  others.  I  think  of  this  when 
I  hear  some  old-timer  tell  about  the 
fine  teachers  he  had  in  his  one-room 
school.  Of  course  there  were  some 
“born”  teachers.  There  are  still.  But  out 
of  my  own  school  experience  I  can  re¬ 
call  only  two  or  three  teachers  who 
were  really  good. 

When  old-timer^  get  together  inci¬ 
dents  are  recalled  where  the  older  boys 
climbed  on  to  the  schoolhouse  roof  and 
covered  the  chimney  so  that  when  the 
teacher  started  the  fire  in  the  morning 
the  room  immediately  filled  with  smoke. 
Not  knowing  the  cause,  sometimes  the 
children  would  be  sent  home,  to  the 
great  glee  of  the  culprits. 

You  have  heard  or  read  the  stories  of 
how  the  older  boys  in  the  one-room 


schools  raised  cain  with  a  weak  teach¬ 
er  in  the  many  ways  that  boys  know 
so  well  how  to  do,  until  the  teacher 
would  have  to  resign.  One  can  imagine 
how  much  education  was  acquired  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances. 

Some  of  you  will  remember,  too,  how 
the  drinking  water  for  the  schoolroom 
had  to  be  carried  from  a  neighbor’s 
home  or  pumped  from  a  well  in  the 
schoolyard.  Over  the  pail,  or  in  it,  would 
be  a  single  cup  or  dipper,  which  served 
for  all.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
because  I  attended  district  schools  and 
taught  in  them.  I  recall  the  unsanitary 
conditions  of  those  little  houses  out 
back.  Maybe  they  got  cleaned  once  a 
year,  maybe  not. 

Just  a  little  while  ago  I  got  a  laugh 
from  a  story  of  the  old  school  days  sent 
to  me  by  a  reader  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  seems  that  several  of  the 
older  boys,  intent  on  having  some 
rather  questionable  fun,  went  to  school 
early  one  morning.  From  a  pasture  lot 
which  adjoined  the  school  grounds  they 
got  a  buck  sheep  and  confined  him  in 
the  girls’  “little  house  out  back.”  Then 
the  boys  hid  nearby  to  watch  proceed¬ 
ings.  Unfortunately,  and  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  instead  of  some  of 
the  girls  the  young  lady  school  teacher 
was  the  first  visitor  to  the  building.  She 
opened  the  door,  the  sheep  plunged  out, 
and  the  teacher’s  screams  could  be 
heard  for  half  a  mile. 

With  great  persistence  she  tracked 
down  the  culprits  and  sent  notes  home 
with  them  requesting  that  they  be  pun¬ 
ished.  But  according  to  my  correspon¬ 
dent,  none  of  the  boys  got  whipped, 
probably  because  the  fathers  remem¬ 
bered  their  own  schoolday  escapades. 
In  passing  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
human  nature,  particularly  boy  nature, 
doesn’t  change  much  from  generation 
to  generation.  If  there  is  more  deviltry 
going  on  now  than  there  was  in  former 
generations,  it  is  because  there  is  more 
opportunity. 

When  it  came  to  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  relatively  few  of  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  of  my  generation  managed  to 
acquire  one  because  conditions  were  so 
difficult.  I  have  already  related  how  my 
father  had  to  pay  school  taxes  for  the 
one-room  school  in  the  district  in  which 
we  lived,  and  at  the  same  time  I  had 
to  pay  tuition  to  the  high  school  to 
which  I  walked  five  miles  back  and 
forth  each  day.  That  was  double  taxa¬ 
tion.  And  to  obtain  even  that  inade¬ 
quate  education  in  high  school,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  start  school  late  in 
the  fall  and  quit  early  in  the  spring. 

As  for  studies,  neither  the  one-room 
schools  nor  the  high  schools  of  my 
youth  could  offer  anything  at  all  that 
compares  with  the  better  curricula  of 
today’s  schqols. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  some  of  the  one-room  schools 
and  teachers.  But  the  time  came  when 
they  were  not  adequate  for  modern 
conditions  any  more  than  is  the  horse 
and  buggy.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  there 
came  a  time  when  country  children  had 
practically  no  educational  opportunities 
compared  to  those  who  lived  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities. 

This  the  Committee  of  21  learned, 
not  from  hearsay  but  from  the  cold 
facts,  so  they  went  to  the  Legislature 
with  definite  recommendations.  They 
said,  first,  that  the  unfair  inequalities 
in  the  tax  rates  between  districts 
should  be  ironed  out,  and  that  the  way 
to  do  that  was  through  greatly  in¬ 
creased  state  aid. 

My  hat  is  off  to  Governor  A1  Smith, 
who  although  a  city  boy,  said  that  the 


cities  were  obligated  to  help  improve 
the  country  schools  because  most  of 
the  graduates  eventually  landed  in  the 
cities.  The  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association  has  recognized  A1  Smith’s 
great  contribution  to  education  in 
country  and  city  by  establishing  the 
Alfred  E.  Smith  Award  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  an  outstanding  layman  who 
has  made  the  greatest  contribution  to 
education  during  the  year.  No  one  ever 
made  a  better  contribution  to  education 
than  A1  Smith  did. 

Another  recommendation  made  by 
the  Committee  of  21  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  ever  made  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  America.  The  Committee  said 
that  .the  one-room  school  district  had 
become  altogether  too  small  ever  to 
furnish  adequate  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  country  children;  that  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  together  into 
one  large  central  district  all  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  having  a  common  village  center. 
Gracious  Peter!  What  a  furore  that 
recommendation  aroused!  Give  up  our 
little  red  schoolhouses,  where  we  and 
our  fathers  before  us  attended  and 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

Are  you  one  of  the  old-timers 
who  brag  about  having  smoked 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  out  of 
the  schoolroom  when  you  were 
young,  by  covering  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  at  the  same  time  vio¬ 
lently  criticize  our  modern 
schools?  Whether  or  not  you 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  and 
whether  old  or  young,  you  will  be 
interested  in  reading  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapter  of  WALKING  THE 
BROAD  HIGHWAY,  in  which  the 
author  tells  some  stories  of  the 
old-time  district  schools  and  why 
they  were  changed  to  keep  up 
with  modern  conditions. 

WALKING  THE  BROAD 
HIGHWAY  is  mainly  a  story  of 
great  people  both  known  and  un¬ 
known  who  have  walked  the  great 
road  with  the  author,  and  who 
saw  and  took  part  in  the  tremen¬ 
dous  changes  that  brought  us 
from  the  horse  and  buggy  days  to 
the  present  time.  The  chapters 
are  so  written  that  you  can  pick 
up  anywhere  and  enjoy  the  story. 


whittled  our  names  on  the  old  desks? 
Never! 

There  was,  of  course,  some  justice 
in  that  attitude.  There  was  grave  fear 
on  the  part  of  very  sincere  rural  people 
truly  interested  in  education  that  if  the 
schools  were  moved  to  town  the  rural 
people  would  lose  control  of  them.  But 
with  the  help  of  the  Committee  of  21, 
the  leadership  in  the  Legislature,  men 
like  Frank  Graves,  who  was  then  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  Ray 
Snyder,  who  was  in  direct  charge  of 
the  centralization  movement  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  gradually  poli¬ 
cies  were  worked  out  that  left  the 
people  in  control  of  their  schools  and 
at  the  same  time  vastly  improved  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  farm  child¬ 
ren. 

But  it  took  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  centralize  a  majority  of  the 
one-room  schools  in  New  York  State, 
from  1926  when  the  enabling  act  was 
passed  to  this  writing  in  1954  when 
there  still  remain  a  few  one-room 
schools.  What  a  lot  of  violent  criticism 
there  was  of  all  of  us  who  were  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  giving  rural  child¬ 
ren  a  better  educational  opportunity! 
The  only  thing  that  saved  Ray  Snyder 
from  being  thrown  bodily  out  of  sev¬ 
eral  local  meetings  was  his  great  tact, 
fairness  and  sincerity.  Presiding  one 
night  at  one  of  these  meetings  where 
critics  of  the  centralization  plan  were 
having  a  heyday,  Ray  insisted  that 
every  opponent  of  the  plan  present 
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should  have  full  opportunity  to  voice  his 
opposition.  That  kind  of  leadership  fin¬ 
ally  convinced  the  great  majority  of 
thinking  people  that  the  centralization 
plan,  while  it  might  be  faulty,  was 
essentially  right  and  needed. 

During  some  of  those  first  years  I 
actually  hated  to  open  my  mail  be¬ 
cause,  as  an  editor  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  21,  I  supported  the 
plan.  Most  of  the  critical  mail  came 
from  women,  many  of  whom,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  lived  to  change  their  minds.  But 
some  of  their  letters  then  were  so  hot 
that  it  is  a  wonder  my  desk  wasn’t  set 
afire.  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is 
that  while  both  men  and  women  all  too 
often  think  with  their  emotions  rather 
than  with  their  reason,  women  become 
particularly  emotional  in  their  attitude 
and  arguments  on  important  problems. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  for  women  get 
ting  so  excited  about  school  matters 
is  that  they  concern  their  children  who, 
with  their  husbands  and  their  homes 
are  by  far  the  most  important  matters 
in  women’s  lives.  I  am  all  for  that  at¬ 
titude,  providing  they  can  be  reason¬ 
able  enough  to  make  their  decisions  on 
the  real  welfare  of  their  children,  not 
upon  what  some  rabble-rouser  tells 
them. 

In  this  business  of  improving  the 
schools  as  well  as  in  our  milk  market¬ 
ing  problem  we  have  been  burdened 
with  altogether  too  many  rabble-rous¬ 
ers,  glory  seekers  far  more  concerned 
in  their  own  selfish  aims  or  those  of 
their  organizations  than  in  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  children,  or  in  the  case  of 
marketing,  the  real  good  of  farmers 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  some  of 
these  radicals  get  up  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  sound  off  on  school  matters, 
or  milk  marketing,  with  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  facts  and  the  real  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  involved.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  arouse  ar 
audience  into  .taking  some  action  dowr 
the  wrong  road.  Fortunately,  however 
great  American  leaders  have  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  basic  fact  that  one  cannot  foo 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  That 
has  been  so  with  the  rural  education 
problem.  When  the  Committee  of  21 
made  its  recommendations  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  there  were  in  round  numbers 
8,000  one-room  schools  in  the  state, 
many  of  them,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
coming  far  short  of  doing  any  kind  of 
a  worthwhile  educational  job.  Today,  in 
1954,  there  are  only  about  1,000  one- 
room  schools  left,  some  of  them  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  local  conditions.  In  the 
place  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
8,000  are  450  central  schools,  still  not 
doing  as  good  a  job  in  many  respects 
as  we  would  wish  to  see,  but  far  better 
than  has  been  done  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  centralization  work  the  policy 
of  local  control  of  the  schools  was  de¬ 
finitely  followed.  No  centralization 
could  go  through  except  on  the  vote  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
district,  after  plenty  of  opportunity  hac 
been  given  them  to  learn  the  facts  in¬ 
volved.  However,  no  one  single  district 
could  vote  by  itself.  There  had  to  be  a 
majority  of  voters  from  the  entire  pro¬ 
posed  central  district  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  a  hodge-podge  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  small  independent 
districts  trying  to  carry  on  a  school 
within  the  limits  of  a  larger  central 
district. 

However,  where  the  people  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  desired  and  could  afford  it,  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  were  kept  or  estab¬ 
lished,  so  that  younger  children  would 
not  have  to  be  transported  so  far. 

Because  I  have  so  long  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  increased  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  for  children,  particularly  those  in 
the  rural  districts,  one  of  the  greatest 
inspirations  of  my  life  now  is  to  ride 
across  New  York  State  and  note  the 
biggest  and  the  best  business  in  most 
of  the  towns  and  cities  is  education. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  also 
along  similar  lines  in  many  other 
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Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
manufactured  by  LIME  CREST  PROD¬ 
UCTS  Dept.  B- 11,  Newton,  New  Jersey, 
provides  safe  slip-proof  surfaces  for 
barn  floors.  The  product  has  been 
used  in  the  Cornell  barns  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

At  the  end  of  1954,  the  FIRE¬ 
STONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COM¬ 
PANY  will  have  manufactured  more 
than  five  million  tubeless  tires.  Tests 
have  shown  that  these  tires  cut  de¬ 
lays  due  to  tire  trouble  on  trucks 
and  on  taxicabs,  and  in  fact,  on  all 
automobiles. 

Immunization  against  Newcastle 
Disease  in  chickens  of  any  age  can 
now  be  achieved  with  an  ordinary 
dust  pump  and  Biolator  Newcastle 
Vaccine,  a  new  effective  vaccine  in 
dust  form,  recently  marketed  by 
L  E  D  E  R  L  E  LABORATORIES  DIVISION, 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY. 

B.  F.  Zaffke,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  poultry  division,  JAMES 
MFG.  CO.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  an¬ 
nounces  production  of  a  new  James¬ 
way  float  type  waterer  for  chicks, 
growing  flocks,  broilers,  and  layers. 
It  features  a  4”-wide  galvanized  steel 
cover  that  provides  extra  roosting 
space  and  keeps  droppings  out  of  the 
trough. 


Recently  a  meeting  for  New  York 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania  Ford  Trac¬ 
tor  and  Equipment  dealers  was  held 
at  Utica,  New  York,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Triad  Tractor  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

Shown  from  left  to  right  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  above  are  Mr.  Joseph  Legler, 
Northeastern  Regional  Manager  from 
Ford  headquarters,  Dominick  Cali- 
donna,  head  of  the  Clinton  Tractor 
and  Implement  Company,  Donald 
Scott  of  Granville,  New  York,  head  of 
the  Scott  Tractor  and  Implement  Com¬ 
pany.  Scott  and  Calidonna  were 
awarded  six  day  all-expense  paid 
trips  to  Detroit's  Pleasure  Island  for 
their  outstanding  help  in  winning  for 
Triad  the  title  of  Northeastern  Region 
1954  Champions. 


states.  Education  has  been  one  of  the 
main  ideals  since  the  first  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  this  country.  It  is  in 
the  very  air  that  we  breathe.  The  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  give 
their  children  an  education  is  almost 
universal  among  Americans.  Of  course 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  will  be 
made.  We  are  all  human.  But  most  par¬ 
ents,  taxpayers  and  the  educational 
leadership  are  sincerely  interested  in 
finding  and  correcting  the  mistakes, 
and  in  keeping  school  progress  march¬ 
ing  on.  For  constructive,  intelligent 
criticism  of  the  schools  I  have  the  high¬ 
est  respect.  For  the  men  or  women 
who  if  they  had  their  wish  would  re¬ 
turn  the  schools'  to  the  horse  and  buggy 
days,  who  are  destructively  critical  of 
education  without  knowing  much  of 
what  they  are  talking  about,  I  have  no 
patience.  Such  critics  are  the  enemies 
of  youth. 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  de¬ 
structive  criticism,  I  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  New  York  State  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  the  school  meeting  is  still 
one  of  the  most  democratic  institutions 
that  we  have  left.  It  has  many  powers. 
But  in  too  many  districts  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  voters  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  business  of  the  school  meeting. 
Only  a  few  citizens  of  a  community 
ever  enter  a  schoolroom.  Yet  to  hear 
them  sound  off  one  would  think  they 

CHRISTMAS  CHILD 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

A  born-at-Christmas  baby 
Is  an  extra  special  kind; 

As  if  the  Lord  of  all  good  gifts 
Recalling  to  His  mind 
A  Birthday  longed  for  by  a  world 
In  need  of  love,  looked  down 
Seeing  where  hope  has  left  unlatched 
A  door  in  many  a  town; 

As  if,  remembering  an  Inn 
Where  pride  had  turned  away 
A  weary  mother,  smiled  and  sent 
To  mark  His  natal  day 
A  warm  and  living  presence 
To  fill  the  arms  that  wait. 

To  mark  the  rarest  gift  of  all 
An  unforgotten  date! 

had  the  last  word  in  education.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  only  critic  of  the  schools 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  one  who  dis¬ 
charges  his  duties  of  citizenship  first 
by  finding  out  the  facts. 

Sometimes  I  get  to  thinking  rather 
ruefully  that  it  has  been  my  fortune, 
or  perhaps  misfortune,  to  be  interested 
in  those  matters  of  progress  most 
fraught  with  emotional  controversy.  In 
the  early  days  neighbors  fought  over 
local  matters  like  line  fences.  In  my 
time  the  two  major  subjects  of  argu¬ 
ment  have  been  milk  marketing  and 
the  schools.  How  many,  many  times' 
during  discussions  and  rows  over  these 
problems  have  I  thought  that  there  was 
much  more  heat  than  light,  much  more 
emotional  feeling,  little  intellectual  rea¬ 
soning.  In  managing  an  editorial  policy 
on  milk  marketing  and  rural  schools 
it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  be¬ 
come  a  demagog  and  to  have  built, 
temporarily,  a  large  editorial  following 
and  support  for  our  publication  by  be¬ 
ing  “agin”  every  new  thing  in  the  way 
of  progress;  to  have  told  our  people 
that  every  farm  or  political  leader  was 
a  crook,  that  every  man’s  hand  was 
raised  against  the  farmer,  and  that  he 
should  always  sit  tight  and  do  nothing 
about  any  new  plan  suggested  for  his 
welfare.  But,  looking  back  across  near¬ 
ly  forty  years  of  editing  a  paper  and 
fighting  for  what  I  thought  was  right 
for  rural  people,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  while  for  a  time  people 
may  be  critical  and  against  you,  if  you 
are  sincere,  in  the  long  run  you  will 
regain  their  support  and  respect  for 
being  constructively  for  things  instead 
of  destructively  against  every  new  pro¬ 
posal.  (To  be  continued) 


Radio  Goes  to  School 

ivith 

The  Empire  State 
FM  School  of  the  Air 


Students  adjust  the  central  recording  equipment  in  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  New  York  state  schools  that  use  “School  of  the  Air”  in 
their  classrooms. 


Educational  ....  Interesting  ....  To  All  Persons 

Every  scliooiclay  during  the  year,  19  FM  stations  across  New 
York  State  broadcast  programs  for  use  in  sehool  classrooms. 

These  programs  may  also  he  heard  in  your  home  by  your  pre¬ 
school  age  children,  shut-ins,  “sick  at  homes.”  Thousands  of 
adults  enjoy  these  educational  programs  too. 


With  “School  of  the  Air”  You  can  also  hear  “The  Story  of  Milk”, 
a  series  designed  by  Milk  For  Health  Inc. 

Tune  In--On  Your  FM  Radio 

Monday  Through  Friday,  1:30  to  2  p.  m. 
Over  These  Stations 


Station 

City 

Channel 

Station 

City 

Channel 

WHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

253 

WRRA 

Ithaca 

279 

WBEN-FM 

Buffalo 

293 

WRRD 

DeRuyter 

286 

WRRL 

Wethersfield 

299 

WSYR-FM 

Syracuse 

233 

WHFM 

Rochester 

255 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

263 

WRRE 

Bristol  Center 

236 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

287 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

239 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

289 

WWHG-FM 

Hornell 

287 

WRRC 

Cherry  Valley 

270 

WCLI-FM 

Corning 

291 

WFLY 

Troy 

222 

WKOP-FM 

Binghamton 

237 

WFAS-FM 

White  Plains 

280 

WALK-FM  Patchogue,  L.  L  248 


Rural  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  -  -  -  New  York 


(750  )  30 
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a*uC  Chaff 

AT  HATFIELDS  -  -  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


AO  LONGER  HEARD 

Q  LEASE  pass  the  potatoes”  was 
a  commonly  heard  request  20 
years  ago,  and  most  housewives 
served  potatoes  twice  a  day, 
sometimes  more.  Many  a  man  declared 
that  breakfast  without  fried  potatoes 
wasn’t  breakfast. 

The  cry  for  potatoes  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land.  From  190  lbs.  not 
so  long  ago,  per  capita  consumption 
slid  down  to  104  lbs.  in  1953  and  is 
expected  to  go  lower  for  1954.  How 
come?  Let  no  apologist  for  the  pota¬ 
to  industry  insist  that  the  “slimming” 
fad  is  the  reason.  Any  thorough  nu¬ 
tritionist  will,  if  pinned  down,  state 
that  potatoes  are  better  nutrition  than 
bread.  Consumption  of  breadstuff  re¬ 
mains  up  because  bakers  know  how  to 
make  it  taste  good.  In  all  their  art¬ 
fulness,  bakers  use  much  sugar  and  a 
lot  of  fats  to  tickle  the  appetites  of  the 
unwary. 

An  eater  with  a  great  yen  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  an  ex-potato  raiser,  for  10 
years  I  have  been  grabbing  the  coat 
lapels  of  big  potato  growers,  some  of 
them  lifetime  friends,  and  asked  why 
they  grow  Katahdins  to  sell  while  they 
grow  a  patch  of  Green  Mountains  for 
their  own  consumption.  I’ve  pursued 
plant  breeders  and  other  scientists 
about  the  need  for  better  tasting  pota¬ 
toes.  Most  growers  and  scientists  reply 
that  the  trade  demands  a  uniform, 
smooth  skinned  potato  with  shallow 
eyes,  a  good  shipper  and  a  good  keep¬ 
er.  Katahdins  and  some  others  like 
them  fill  the  bill,  and  my  friends  lay 
the  blame  on  the  potato  shippers,  brok¬ 
ers,  wholesale  handlers,  chain  stores 
and  the  corner  grocery. 

George  Cushman  Speaks 

Down  on  Long  Island,  a  man  named 
George  Cushman  with  whom  I’ve  been 
friendly  for  20  years,  manages  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
potato  buyers  and  shippers  in  U.S.A. 
The  poor  tasting  quality  of  potatoes 
has  long  been  a  troublous  point  with 
Mr.-  Cushman,  who  believes  that  what¬ 
ever  consumers  like  best  will  make 
most  money  for  growers  and  be  in 
greatest  demand.  After  we  talked  over 
the  problem  Mr.  Cushman  went  back 
into  his  files  and  sent  me  excerpts  from 
a  speech  he  made  before  the  Iowa  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  early  in 
1947.  He  said — 

“With  the  ever  increasing  costs 
of  production,  the  potato  industry 
could  only  live  by  increased  yields 
and  thus  lower  unit  costs.  However, 
today  we  are  viewing  with  alarm 
the  drop  in  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes.  To  my  thinking 
there  are  many  facets  involved  in 
this  situation.  My  alloted  time  is  not 
sufficient,  even  if  I  considered  my¬ 
self  qualified,  to  discuss  all  of  them, 
but  there  is  one  I  must  mention — 
we  are  paying  no  attention  to  taste 
— eating  quality — flavor — and  I  say 
we  cannot  neglect  this  any  longer. 

“There  are  certain  specifications 
that  our  markets  require  as  to  size, 
type,  color  and  grading  and,  if  you 
please,  the  container.  We  can  meet 
all  of  these  and  eventually  and  in¬ 
evitably  they  are — or  will  be — met. 
But  if  the  product  we  produce  for 
market  is  not  “a  tasty  good  eater”, 
we  actually  gain  little  ground.” 
Things  have  slipped  some  more'  since 


Mr.  Cushman  made  the  above  prophetic 
utterance  nearly  8  years  ago. 

Unknown  Editorialist 

Some  months  ago,  I  tore  out  of  a 
farm  paper  an  editorial  in  which  the 
following  appeared.  Unfortunately  I 
did  not  mark  the  name  of  the  paper 
on  the  tear  sheet  and  for  that  reason 
cannot  credit  the  author  with  the 
thanks  he  deserves.  Here’s  what  he 
said — 

“So  it  simmers  down  to  the  fact 
that  a  need  of  the  potato  industry 
is  improvement  in  quality  of  spuds. 
By  grower  experience  and  institu¬ 
tional  experiments  the  production 
and  the  appearance  of  potatoes  have 
been  improved.  But  the  improvement 
has  not  always  included  quality.  We 
can  measure  the  yield  of  a  field  in 
bushels,  the  appearance  of  a  pack  by 
the  eye.  We  can  gain  an  insight  of 
contents  by  specific  gravity.  But 
taste  or  flavor  is  a  different  matter. 
It  is  hard  to  pin  down  so  a  measure 
can  be  made.  And  without  a  mea¬ 
sure  research  is  baffled.  Yet  quality 
is  a  key  to  consumption,  more  po¬ 
tent  than  ‘queens’  but  harder  to 
visualize.  The  person  who  can  figure 
out  a  simple  way  of  measuring 
‘eatin’  quality’  of  potatoes  will  ren¬ 
der  the  industry  a  great  service.” 

Freedom  of  Choice 

Gradually  the  production  of  potatoes 
has  moved  into  “strong”  hands,  mean¬ 
ing  large  scale  professional  growers. 
The  day  of  the  little  grower,  like  my¬ 
self,  who  planted  a  few  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  a  side  line  has  gone  by.  An 
enormous  investment  in  potato  equip¬ 
ment  and  storage  is  required.  If,  then, 
the  relatively  few  potato  growers 
choose  to  pursue  a  course  which  results 
in  yields  of  400  bushels  of  marketable 
potatoes  to  the  acre  and  upward,  but 
possessing  low  eating  quality,  it  is 
their  privilege.  They  take  the  risks. 

A  respectable  number  of  growers 
have  made  potato  fortunes  in  the  past 
10  years.  I  greatly  admire  them  for 
their  rugged  and  determined  independ¬ 
ence  in  remaining  free  from  Federal 
price  supports,  acreage  allotments,  etc. 
They  had  it  all  at  one  time  and  kicked 
it  out.  But  as  one  who  mostly  eats 
store  potatoes,  I  do  hope  the  growers 
and  scientists  will  develop  a  spud  which 
has  the  flavor  of  the  Green  Mountain 
and  the  uniformity,  shallow  eyes,  high 
yield  and  attractive  appearance  of 
Katahdin  and  the  like. 

The  sixth  National  Potato  Utiliza¬ 
tion  Conference  is  to  meet  at  Cornell 
for  3  days  the  secohd  half  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Some  30  talks  are  scheduled  and 
the  titles  of  the  lectures  are  spelled  out 
in  some  detail.  In  no  spot  does  the  word 
taste  or  flavor  appear  and  the  word 
quality  is  mentioned  once  in  connection 
with  a  display  and  once  on  “Consumer 
preference  for  various  qualities  of 
washed  potatoes.”  But  quality  to  grow¬ 
ers  and  scientists  does  not  necessarily 
mean  taste  or  flavor. 

A  grand  opportunity  exists  for  po¬ 
tato  breeders,  and  when  they  deliver, 
the  Idaho  potato  will  not  sell  for  two 
and  three  times  the  price  of  our  own 
in  markets  all  over  the  Northeast. 

A  Hay  of  Light  Appears 
on  the  Horizon 

The  Potato  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 


tration,  U.S.D.A.  after  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  published  as  their  No.  1  recommen¬ 
dation:  expand  research  on  genetics 
and  breeding  to  develop  superior  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  of  better  eating  qual¬ 
ity  and  multiple  resistance  to  diseases 
and  insects. 

We’ll  get  it  yet! 

NOTEWORTHY  FOODS 

Fried  Sweet  Peppers.  On  a  Utica  street 
many  years  ago,  I  paused  to  admire 
the  sidewalk  display  of  an  Italian 
greengrocer,  whose  baskets  of  green 
peppers  were  especially  inviting.  In  my 
ignorance  I  asked  him  of  what  use 
were  sweet  peppers  other  than  mixing 
in  salads.  With  great  volubility,  many 
gestures  and  much  enthusiasm  he  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  take  some  home  and  gently 
fry  them  in  olive  oil.  So  I  bought  some, 
and  a  bottle  of  olive  oil  too. 

The  man  was  a  benefactor.  For  30 
years  we’ve  prized  fried  sweet  peppers 
as  being  among  the  choicest  bounties 
of  nature.  Slice  the  peppers  in  strips, 
remove  seeds,  pour  only  a  little  oil  into 
an  iron  skillet  and  cook  slowly  under  a 
tin  lid.  Do  not  overcook  into  a  state  of 
complete  flabbiness.  1954  was  a  vintage 
year  for  peppers. 

Amazon’s  Meat.  It  would  be  stretching 
things  to  state  that  a  sirloin  steak 
from  Amazon  would  be  bought  by  “21” 
or  Toots  Shors  in  New  York  for  sale 
at  $4.50  a  la  carte.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
this  half  blood  artificially  sired  Angus 
heifer  is  providing  us  with  the  only 
good  farm  beef  we’ve  had  in  the  eight 
years  we’ve  been  killing  cattle  for 
freezing. 

All  the  others  were  dairy  heifers  or 
steers.  None  of  them  were  kept  long 
enough  to  stop  growing  and  seriously 
turn  to  fattening.  But  Amazon  fattened 
well  and  at  18  months  produced  nicely 
marbled  cuts,  with  veins  of  fat  running 
through  the  lean.  Breeding  the  poorest 
cows  artificially  to  Angus  is  the  route 


to  better  eating,  and  some  market  in¬ 
come  too. 

Corn-off-Cob.  My  father  was  a  great 
hand  to  keep  knives  sharp,  which  may 
explain  why  he  was  a  devotee  of  sweet 
com  cut  off  the  cob.  After  a  lapse  of 
many  years,  I  tried  it  frequently  last 
summer  and  fall.  Now  I  much  prefer  to 
spoon  sweet  corn  from  dish  to  plate, 
instead  of  slobbering  around  with  but¬ 
ter  dripping  down  my  chin  and  squirt¬ 
ing  kernels  all  over  my  side  of  the 
table  as  the  ear  is  gnawed. 

Editor’s  Note:  I  like  it  that  way  too, 
Tom,  but  it’s  a  sign  of  old  age  and  let’s 
not  admit  it.  When  I  was  younger,  I 
loved  to  "squirt  the  kernels  all  over.” 

The  Editor 

Off-the-cob  treatment  requires  two 
knives.  When  the  corn  is  hot  from  the 
kettle,  take  a  razor  sharp  paring  or 
other  knife  and  cut  the  tips  of  the 
kernels  in  one  stroke  for  the  length  of 
the  ear,  and  so  on  around  the  ear.  Then 
use  a  much  heavier  knife,  also  sharp, 
to  scrape  out  the  substance  of  the  corn, 
and  leave  the  pig  feed  on  the  ear.  But¬ 
ter,  season  and  serve. 

Water  cress.  On  the  Thruway  side  of 
Hayfields  our  gently  flowing,  cold  lime¬ 
stone  brook  is  again  producing  water 
cress  after  two  years  of  spoiling  from 
Thruway  and  overpass  construction.  At 
the  risk  of  incurring  readers  disbelief, 
production  is  estimated  at  a  ton  of 
water  cress  for  each  500  feet  of  brook, 
as  of  now. 

Come  and  help  yourself,  after  speak¬ 
ing  a  word  to  Spinky  or  Mrs.  Spink  at 
the  house  up  the  rise,  opposite  the  blue 
silos.  The  farm  families  and  neighbors 
do  not  eat  water  cress,  although  the 
Spinks  have  started.  It  fnay  be  a  lux¬ 
ury  sold  at  80c  as  a  salad  in  big  hotels, 
or  used  as  a  garnish  on  $4.00  steaks, 
but  because  it  grows  in  water,  however 
pure,  and  is  completely  a  gift  of  na¬ 
ture,  there  for  the  taking,  it  isn’t  ap¬ 
preciated.  As  for  me,  a  heaping  salad 
plate  is  none  too  much. 


THIS  IS  a  true  picture  but  a  highly 
misleading  one.  It  is  of  ladino  clover 
taken  on  June  11,  1954,  only  6  days 
after  clipping  a  ladino-brome-alfalfa 
pasture.  With  rainfall,  the  production 
of  this  field  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Without  summer  rainfall,  the  ladino 
withers  up  and  almost  disappears.  The 
photographer  was  at  Hayfields  6  weeks 
later  and  I  lacked  the  presence  of  mind 
to  have  him  take  a  picture  at  this  same 
spot.  It  would  have  shown  no  ladino,  a 
little  alfalfa  and  still  less  brome. 


What’s  the  remedy?  To  have  one  field 
on  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  available 
to  milking  cows  and  “stockpiled” 
against  the  time  when  ladino  quits. 
Neither  a  pasture  of  alfalfa  nor  ladino 
can  be  stockpiled.  In  the  1954  dry  spell 
our  young  stock  on  roughland  birdsfoot 
had  better  grazing  than  our  milking 
cows  on  prime  rotated  ladino-brome- 
alfalfa  pastures.  We  learned  something 
and  pass  it  on  now  ahead  of  the  seed 
buying  season. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1954 
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Racketeers! 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


IOT  before  in  years  has  it  been 
so  necessary  for  rural  people  to 
look  out  for  racketeers  as  it  is 
now.  We  have  continued  to  call 
these  gyps  and  their  rackets  to  your 
attention  constantly  on  this  Service 


Bureau  page,  but  the  situation  is  get¬ 
ting  so  bad  now  that  it  needs  even  more 
emphasis.  Here  are  some  of  the  rackets 
to  look  for:  Barn  paint  sprayers; 
crooked  siding,  roofing  and  insulation 
peddlers;  cesspool  cleaners;  stove  and 
furnace  repair  men;  peddlers  of  worth¬ 
less  livestock  remedies;  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  more  or  less  worthless,  sent 
through  the  mail  which  you  never  or¬ 
dered.  Let’s  look  at  a  few  samples : 


Unordcreil  Merchandise 

One  of  our  subscribers  was  surprised 
some  time  ago  to  get  some  nylon  wash¬ 
able  drawstring  handbags  through  the 
mail.  Inasmuch  as  she  had  not  ordered 
the  bags  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  send 
them  back  until  she  was  very  much 
frightened  by  a  nasty  letter  from  a 
lawyer  threatening  suit  if  she  did  not 
pay  for  the  merchandise. 


Fortunately,  she  immediately  called 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  our  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  and  we  told  the  lawyer  and 
his  client  where  they  headed  in.  Of 
course  our  subscriber  did  not  have  to 
pay  or  do  anything  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  But  she  didn’t  know  that.  Most  of 
us  have  had  experience  with  those  un¬ 
ethical  and  more  or  less  racketeering 
sales  policies. 

If  postage  is  enclosed  for  the  return 
of  the  stuff  maybe  you  will  save  some 
worry  by  returning  it.  Don’t  use  it.  But 
don’t  be  scared  into  buying  it.  If  they 
persist  in  bothering  you,  let  us  know. 


Barn  Spraying'  Racket 

Several  cases  have  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  recently  of  strangers  who  offer 
to  paint  buildings  at  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  moderate  cost.  If  you  fall  for 
the  racket,  you  may  find  that  the 
paint  will  “fall”  also.  One  of  these  gyps 
has  a  nice  little  practice  of  mixing  gas¬ 
oline  with  his  paint,  thereby  not  only 


Service  Bureau  Rewards 

Below  is  a  list  of  rewards  paid  by 
American  Agriculturist. 

for 

Information  leading  to  the  Arrest  and 
Conviction  of  rural  thieves  and  other 
fraudulent  Persons. 

CATTLE  THIEVES 

$100  to  any  person  furnishing  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  at  least  30  days  of  a 
thief  stealing  cattle  from  one  of  our 
subscribers. 

CHICKEN  THIEVES 

$25  reward,  paid  under  the  same  rules 
as  listed  above  for  cattle  thieving. 

ANY  OTHER  THEFT  OR 
FRAUDULENT  ACT 

$25  for  information  leading  to  the  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least 
30  days  of  anyone  who  defrauds  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  defraud  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscriber. 

Note  :  To  be  eligible  for  the  rewards  an 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
sign  must  be  posted  conspicuously  on 
the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  robbery 
or  fraudulent  act.  If  you  are  a  subscrib¬ 
er  and  don’t  have  a  sign,  write  for  one. 


reducing  its  quality  and  cost  to  him, 
but  endangering  your  buildings  from 
fire.  The  first  rain  will  ruin  the  paint 
job. 

Meanwhile,  the  stranger  has  gone 
and  not  to  be  found.  That’s  one  trouble. 
People  like  that  demand  cash,  putting 
up  a  hard  luck  story  that  they  have  to 
have  it.  They  give  a  false  address,  and 
that’s  the  last  you  ever  see  of  them. 

In  the  same  class  of  racket  are  the 
crooked  siding,  roofing  and  insulation 
peddlers.  An  American  Agriculturist 
subscriber  paid  a  substantial  sum  to 
have  his  roof  fixed  by  a  stranger,  only 
to  find  later  that  the  roof  leaked  worse 
than  it  did  before.  These  operators  ask 
the  owner  to  sign  a  contract  which  is 
sold  to  a  bank,  and  the  bank,  having 
paid  opt  its  good  money,  is  in  position 
to  collect  whether  or  not  the  own'er  gets 
a  good  job. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  sign 
no  slip  saying  that  the  job  is  finished 
and  satisfactory  until  you  are  sure  you 
are  satisfied,  and  don’t  listen  to  a  hard 
luck  story  or  pay  for  the  job  until  it  is 
done — and  done  right. 

Other  Rackets 

There  are  examples  of  so-called  stove 
and  furnace  cleaners  and  repair  men 
who  charge  plenty  and  do  little.  There 
are  high-grade  livestock  remedies  on 
the  market,  but  beware  of  those  who 
peddle  remedies  unless  you  know  the 
salesman. 

In  your  nearby  village  and  city  there 
are  reliable  dealers  and  service  men. 
Perhaps  their  charges  seem  high  to 
you,  but  they  have  plenty  of  good  com¬ 
petition  to  keep  their  prices  in  line,  and 
they  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  in 
their  communities.  Always  remember 
the  old  principle  that  you  usually  get 
what  you  pay  for,  and  you-  never  get 
something  for  nothing. 

In  all  of  these  rackets  you  can  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  by  following  one  simple 
rule:  Don’t  deal  with  strangers  unless 
they  come  fully  recommended  or  ac¬ 
credited.  American  Agriculturist  has 
accredited,  high-grade  field  men  who 
call  on  you  regularly.  These  salesmen 
are  never  hired  without  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  and  every  one  of  them  carries 
an  identification  card  signed  by  E.  C. 
Weatherby,  circulation  manager  and 
treasurer  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Ever  since  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Service  Bureau  was  established, 
which  was  almost  as  early  as  the 
founding  of  the  paper  itself  in  1842,  we 
have  been  warning  our  readers  and 
friends  against  those  who  would  sepa¬ 
rate  the  farmer  from  his  hard-earned 
money  by  questionable  practices.  We 
have  saved  our  readers  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  we  can’t  help 
you  if  you  wait  too  long  after  the 
trouble  happens  to  tell  us  about  it/ 
Anyway,  the  best  protection  is  preven¬ 
tion.  Watch  out  for  the  warnings  on 
this  page,  and  don’t  fall  for  the  rack¬ 
eteers  in  the  first  place! 

If  you  have  had  a  recent  experience 
with  a  racketeer,  or  know  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  in  your  neighborhood,  write 
H.  L.  Cosline  or  M.  R.  Parsons,  who 
do  this  work  for  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau.  The  address  is  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Give  us 
the  facts  immediately.  If  we  cannot 
help  in  your  particular  case,  we  proba¬ 
bly  can  stop  the  racketeer’s  activities 
and  thereby  help  others.  Remember 
that  we  are  your  friends  and  want  to 
help  if  you  will  give  us  the  opportun¬ 
ity. 


THIS  IS  THE  90  BU.,  ground-drive  New  Idea  Spreader.  Sister  spreaders 
come  in  65  and  75  bu.  sizes.  The  75  bu.  spreader  is  for  use  with  tractor 
or  horse.  Notice  how  fine  these  machines  shred,  how  wide  they  spread. 


EVERY  FARM  PROFITS  from  properly  handled  and  spread  manure.  But 
not  all  farms  need  a  big  spreader.  Here  is  the  just-as-efficient  New 
Idea  65  bu.  spreader  for  small  to  medium  size  farms. 


There  are  more  New  Idea  Spreaders 
on  farms  than  any  other  make! 

Ever  stop  to  think  why  ? 

t 

New  Idea  recommends  this  5  point 
check  list  for  you  to  use  as  a  guide  to 
the  answer.  It  is  based  on  55  years 
experience  and  over  half  a  million 
spreaders,  built  and  sold  —  more  than 
any  other  make. 

1.  NOTICE  that  practically  all  the 
material  feeds  through  the  distributor 
paddles.  Very  little  falls  between  the 
lower  cylinder  and  distributor. 

2.  SEE  HOW  WIDE  the  spreading  pat¬ 
tern  is.  It  extends  several  feet  beyond 
the  width  of  the  spreader,  which  means 
more  spreading  in  fewer  trips. 

3.  OBSERVE  how  well  the  spread 
manure  has  been  shredded.  Staggered, 

U-shaped  shredding  teeth  rotating  at 
high  speed  do  this  job  thoroughly. 

4.  EXAMINE  the  spreading  pattern 
completely  around  the  field.  It’s  uni¬ 
formly  even  and  easy  to  disk  or  plow 
under  —  ideal  for  quick  use  by  soil 
and  crops. 

5.  MEASURE  the  spreader  box  with 
yardstick  or  tape.  You  can  easily 


EVERY  YEAR  farms  get  larger,  man-power 
smaller.  The  New  Idea  120  bu.  PTO 


spreader  shown  here  handles  the  bigger 
jobs  in  less  time.  If  you  move  lots  of 
manure,  frequently,  this  spreader  is  your 
most  logical  choice. 

estimate  the  extra  capacity  flared  upper 
side  boards  give  you.  They  also  make 
loading  easier. 

New  Idea  rests  its  case  on  how  New 
Idea  spreaders  check  out  on  this  per¬ 
formance  chart.  Your  community  New 
Idea  dealer  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
additional  questions  you  may  have. 


Mew  Idea 

Please  send 

illustrated  information 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  1438,  Coldvvater,  Ohio 


DIVISION  ^fPUO.BISTRIBUTms  CORPi 
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No.  15  PTO  120  bu. 
Spreader 

No.  12-A  90  bu.  ground- 
drive  spreader 
No.  14-A  65  bu.  ground- 
drive  spreader 

No.  10-A  75  bu.  tractor 
or  horse-drawn  spreader 

Need  for  school  work 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


vI  farm... - acres  COUNTY. 


•STATE 
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Breathe  easy 

AT  HAYTIME 


SAVING  ONE  GOOD  CROP 
CAN  PAY  FOR  YOUR  OWN 

ROTO-BALER  •  •  •  SII50  f.o.b.  factory 


Fifty  tons  of  choice  green  hay  saved  from  rain  spoilage 
can  more  than  pay  for  your  own  ROTO-BALER.  It’s  a 
million-dollar  feeling  to  know  that  the  well-being  of  your 
herd  is  assured  by  nutrition-packed  feed,  safe  and  dry  in 
round  bales. 

Rain-resistant  round  bales  shed  water  like  a  thatched 
roof — defend  the  hay  inside  against  spoilage! 

They  are  easy  to  handle  with  loader,  elevator  or  hay¬ 
fork.  Round  bales  can’t  buckle  or  burst  open.  There’s  no 
wire  to  endanger  livestock. 

Round  bales  can  be  self-fed  whole  if  you  like.  Live¬ 
stock  help  themselves— eat  the  curving,  leafy  layers  with¬ 
out  waste. 

Catch  your  hay  at  its  early-blossom  best.  Beat  the 
weather.  Bale  fast  .  .  .  take  a  double  windrow. 

With  a  “home-owned”  ROTO-BALER,  you’re  always 
“ready  to  roll.”  You  can  breathe  easy— good  weather 
or  bad! 


Round  bales  "breathe” 


New  soft-center  attachment— now  regular  equipment— forms 
a  center  core  of  loose  hay  for  better  aeration  and  faster  curing 
.  .  .  automatically  increases  density  in  outer  bale  layers  for 
better  weather-proofing  and  desired  bale  weight.  Available  for 
ROTO-BALERS  now  in  service.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s  now. 


ROTO-BALER  is  on  Allis-Chalmers  trademark.  Price  includes  PTO  attachment. 
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PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH  I  1-9J.-4  DECEMBER  18,  1954 


The  HUNTINGTON  FAMILY 


Otl 

iAKE  a  three-tractor  dairy  farm  and 
add  24  people  —  ages  2  weeks  to 
57  years.  Mix  with  a  large  measure 
of  love,  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  you’ll  come  out  with 
Lomet  Meadows,  the  Huntington  version  of  a 
family  farm. 

When  Lowell  and  Meta  Huntington  bought 
their  first  65  acres  in  the  Elk  Creek  valley 
near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1923,  their  goal 
was  to  raise  children,  cows  and  chickens  in 
that  order.  Now,  31  years  later,  three  of  the 
six  Huntington  sons  are  raising  families  of 
their  own  on  Lomet  Meadows.  The  farm  has 
grown  to  a  500-acre  family  partnership,  with 
a  herd  of  83  purebred  Holsteins,  a  flock  of  550 
layers,  and  a  sugarbush  which  provides  more 
entertainment  and  Christmas  gifts  than  cash. 

The  Huntingtons  produce  all  their  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  are  their  own  best  milk 
and  egg  customers.  Each  family  has  its  own 
house,  car  and  freezer.  Much  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  for  the  homes  is  done  wholesale.  The 
wives  baby-sit  for  each  other,  and  the  men 
swap  around  on  chores,  so  everybody  is  free 
to  engage  in  outside  activities. 

Every  Sunday  the  whole  Huntington  clan 
gathers  at  the  parents’  home  for  a  rol¬ 
licking  dinner  spiced  with  youngsters’  squeals, 
women’s  laughter,  and  the  hearty  voices  of 
mea  arguing  the  merits  of  everything  from 
pasture  mixtures  to  baseball. 

Years  ago,  when  the  boys  were  small, 
“Dad”  Huntington  had  to  fall  back  on  his 
teaching  profession  to  keep  things  going.  The 
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boys  learned  young  how  to  farm,  how  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  form  their  own 
opinions.  Now,  as  principal  of  the  Andrew  S. 
Draper  Central  School  at  nearby  Schenevus, 
“Dad”  still  takes  a  very  active  but  rather 
quiet  interest  in  the  goings-on  at  the  farm.  He 
is  chief  man  in  the  partnership,  but  the  sons 
run  Lomet  Meadows  pretty  much  as  they  see 
fit. 

Jim,  the  eldest,  has  the  final  word  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  handles  the  partnership  finances. 
“Ever  since  we  were  kids,”  he  says,  “we’ve  all 
thought  of  this  farm  as  being  as  much  ours  as, 
Dad’s.  He  encouraged  us  to  go  ahead  and  try 
new  things,  even  when  he  didn’t  agree.  Now, 
as  a  group  of  mature  men  working  together, 
each  of  us  operates  in  much  the  same  way.” 
Jim  and  Helen  have  four  children:  Linda,  8; 
Tommy,  5;  Roxanne,  3;  and  Jimmy,  2. 

Bob,  30,  is  the  “cow  and  pig”  man.  He  and 
Jane  would  like  six  boys.  Their  score  to  date: 
Bobby,  7  ;  Mary  Jane,  6;  Jo  Anne,  3;  Barbara, 
2;  and  Diane,  1. 

Don,  24,  specializes  in  chickens.  He’s  shoot¬ 
ing  for  a  flock  of  800  layers  and  he’s  dreaming 
of  the  day  when  he  may  be  able  to  make  more 
on  the  eggs  by  marketing  them  in  nearby 
Schenectady.  Don  helped  build  a  pole  barn 
on  the  farm  when  he  was  a  student  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  5 
years  ago.  By  the  time  he  and  Jean  decided 


All  six  of  the  Huntington  sons  have  a  share  in  Lomet 
Meadows  partnership.  (From  left  to  right)  Ted,  Bob, 
Peter,  Don,  Jim,  and  Dave. 

they,  too,  wanted  to  live  on  the  home  farm, 
the  supply  of  houses  was  exhausted,  so  the 
partnership  rented  and  later  bought  one  for 
them.  Fourteen-months-old  Christopher  and 
his  2  weeks-old  brother  Donald  have  a  lot 
to  say  about  how  this  home  is  run. 

David,  27,  is  a  professor  in  the  agricultural 
engineering  department  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  a  valuable  consultant  to  the  part¬ 
nership  on  engineering  problems.  Currently, 
letters  are  flying  back  and  forth  between 
Orono  and  Lomet  Meadows  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  new  barn  and  of  pasture 
irrigation.  David  and  Mary,  his  wife,  have  a 
5-months  old  son,  Scott  Lee. 

Ted,  23,  completed  two  years  in  the  Army 
last  summer  and  is  now  teaching  mathematics 
and  coaching  athletics  at  Sidney  Central 
School,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Pete,  22,  is  a  senior  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell.  „ 

One  day  Pete  mentioned  that  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about  renting  a  nearby  farm  after  he  fin¬ 
ished  school.  “You  wouldn’t  want  to  do  that, 
would  you?”  Jim  asked.  “Don’t  you  think 
you’d  be  better  off  to  tie  in  here?  It’s  a  good 
farm,  nice  location,  and  we  want  you  ...  if 
you  want  to  come.” 

To  which  Bob  added,  “This  valley  is  the 
place  to  raise  a  family.” 

And  Don  said,  “For  a  man  who  wants  to 
farm  and  make  a  living  at  it,  this  is  the  best 
deal  I’ve  heard  of.” 

The  Lomet  Meadows  partnership  was 
formed  eight  years  ago.  Lowell  and  Meta 
deeded  to  it  about  $30,000  worth  of  land, 
equipment,  stock  and  machinery,  reserving 
only  their  bungalow  for  themselves.  Shares 

Were  divided  among  the  (Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Some  of  the  Best  Chicks  in  the  World 


are  Produced  by  Northeastern  Hatcheries 


is 


EAR  in,  year  out  some  of  the  best 
poultry  breeding  stock  in  the  world 
grown  right  here  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Northern  Pennsylvania.  The 
excellent  results  of  practical  poultrymen 
— both  egg  men  and  broiler  men — prove 
it.  So  do  such  tests  as  the  10  year  Stand¬ 
ard  Egg  Laying  Contest  of  the  United 
States  in  which  5  of  the  9  top  pens  of 
White  Leghorns — all  producing  over  240 
;eggs  per  hen  yearly — were  from  G.L.F. 
territory.  Five  of  the  top  six  pens  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  from  the  North¬ 
east — as  was  one  of  the  top  two  pens  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Many  of  the  top  hatcherymen  are 
G.L.F.  members  and  live  close  to  you. 
Chicks  from  these  nearby  hatcheries  are 
not  only  among  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  they  just  naturally  receive  better  care 
and  run  less  chance  of  being  chilled  and 
weakened  than  those  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances.  And  because  they  are  nearby,  you 
can  know  the  hatcheryman  personally 
and  visit  with  him  about  your  chicks. 

This  year — to  get  birds  that  are  bred 
to  lay  a  lot  of  eggs,  broilers  that  are  bred 
to  finish  early — buy  your  chicks  from  one 
of  the  good  Northeastern  hatcheries. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


■  I 


.  .  .  Buy  Your  Chicks  Close  to  Home 
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PART-TIME  FARMING 


L 


WE  REALLY  LIVE! 

(First  Prize) 

LIKE  the  way  you  asked  us  to  head 
our  letters  “How  We  Make  Part- 
Time  Farming  Pay.”  Everything  on 
this  90-acre  farm  is  on  that  “we”  basis, 
from  small  routine  living  to  important 
decisions.  And  we  think  that’s  why 
part-time  farming  pays. 

As  to  how  it  pays,  I’ll  try  to  give  you 
an  idea.  Originally  we  planned  to  sell 
milk  and  built  our  own  herd  up  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  we  could  find  no  buyer,  neither 
a  small  dairy  nor  the  large  one  which 
buys  milk  on  the  next  farm.  Thinking 
it  a  temporary  setback,  we  sold  most 
of  the  cattle,  kept  a  few  heifer  calves, 
improved  the  barn,  built  and  furnished 
a  new  milk  room,  and  built  up  the  herd 
again.  Same  story — no  sale  for  fluid 
milk  or  cream. 

We  have  always  raised  all  our  meat, 
sold  livestock  and  butter.  We  have 
tried  cash  crops,  %-l  acre  ofi  corn, 
cukes  or  beans,  with  varying  success¬ 
es.  Now,  after  several  years,  we’re 
more  or  less  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  expenses  is  to  raise  beef  cattle 
for  market,  keeping  enough  Jerseys  for 
our  own  milk  supply. 

We  have  no  set  formula,  no  absolute 
plans  for  either  farming  or  outside  em¬ 
ployment.  I  work  in  the  woods  some 
winters,  work  on  town  roads,  have  held 
several  carpentry  jobs  in  nearby  towns. 
During  planting  and  haying  seasons  my 
wife  works  outside  at  whatever  avail¬ 
able  job  appeals  to  her.  We  hire  no 
help.  Whichever  parent  is  home  keeps 
house  and  does  daily  chores.  The  child¬ 
ren  (ages  6  mo.,  3,  6,  8  and  10  years) 
sometimes  tease  mother — “Let  daddy 
make  chop  suey,  Mommy,  his  tastes 
better!” 

Part-time  farming  pays  for  us  be¬ 
cause  we  refuse  to  live  in  town,  al¬ 
though  we  have  not  yet  managed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living  from  full-time  farming, 
which  is  our  eventual  aim.  We  enjoy 
freedom,  privacy  and  togetherness.  Our 
children  become  accustomed  from  early 
infancy  to  accompany  us  wherever  we 
go,  whether  it’s  daytime  fun  or  work, 
evening  Grange  meetings  or  square 
dances.  One  day  this  summer  we  all 
went  berrying,  took  a  picnic  lunch  and 
before  going  to  bed  we  had  preserved 
90  pounds  of  blueberries  with  plenty 
left  for  pies  and  muffins. 

We  keep  one  or  two  brood  sows,  sell 
8  or  9  pigs  from  each  litter  and  raise 
what  we  want  to  eat.  One  weekend  in 
October  each  year,  we  all  go  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm  to  help  him  harvest  pota¬ 
toes  and  bring  home  our  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  potatoes  which  will  keep  well 
into  July  in  our  cellar. 

Our  equipment?  One  old  horse  which 
we  used  to  get  out  wqod  that  we  use 
for  fuel  and  also  logs  which  I  have 
sawed  locally  for  building  needs.  Last 
February  I  had  a  leg  operation  and 
while  recuperating,  I  made  a  tractor, 
helped  by  a  brother  and  his  welding 
equipment  which  I  consider  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  while  my  wife  kept  the  wolf 
and  bill  collectors  away.  I  built  a  silo 
this  summer,  enabling  me  to  put  grass 
silage  in,  and  hayed  on  the  few  days 


weather  permitted,  this  summer.  Our 
progress  is  slow,  according  to  money, 
but  it  is  progress  and  we  believe  we 
have  a  wonderful,  beautiful  place  to 
live.  We  are  poor  financially,  but  rich 
spiritually.  —  Sidney  E.  Abbott,  East 
Sumner,  Maine 

KACKYAIID  GARDENER 

HAVE  about  one-half  acre  of  ground 
for  my  garden  and  I  can  say  it  surely 
pays.  On  this  piece  of  ground  I  have  a 
red  raspberry  patch  which  gives  us 
packages  of  fresh  berries  in  the  freezer. 
This  is  my  wife’s  project  and  she  prunes 
and  takes  care  of  this  bed.  After  we 
get  all  we  want  she  sells  the  rest  and 
has  the  money  for  Christmas.  For  the 
last  three  years  she  has  sold  between 
$30.00  to  $35.00  worth  of  berries. 

We  have  a  nice  strawberry  bed,  plen¬ 
ty  to  eat,  as  well  as  enough  to  make 
jam  and  freeze.  When  the  snow  is  fly¬ 
ing,  what  tastes  better  than  a  fresh 
strawberry  shortcake  for  supper?  We 
have  two  quince  bushes  so  we  have 
jelly,  can  some  and  sell  the  rest.  We 
have  rhubarb,  and  an  asparagus  bed, 
plenty  to  eat  and  the  rest  frozen. 

I  plant  three  plantings  of  corn,  early, 
midseason  and  late  for  freezing,  be¬ 


sides  all  we  want  to  eat.  We  have 
frozen  lima  beans,  string  beans,  pep¬ 
pers  and  many  cartons  of  peas.  I  have 
four  large  blueberry  bushes  so  we  have 
blueberry  pies,  muffins  and  cobblers  all 
through  the  winter.  Cucumbers  in  sea¬ 
son  and  pickles  for  winter.  With  sum¬ 
mer  squash  and  winter  squash  which  I 
have  just  put  in  the  cold  cellar,  we  will 
have  squash  until  New  Years  or  later. 

Does  it  pay?  Here  is  the  answer.  I 
will  be  sixty-nine  this  January,  have 
perfect  health  and  can  make  many 
younger  men  hustle.  The  garden  is  my 
hobby.  I  get  up  at  six  in  the  morning 
(five  in  the  summer)  and  work  in  my 
garden,  while  others  play  golf  (for  ex¬ 
ercise,  so  they  say)  which  costs  them 
plenty  of  money.  This  I  save  and  have 
better  things  to  eat.  At  eight,  my  wife 
calls  me  to  breakfast  and  at  nine  I  go 
to  my  office  until  five,  then  home  and 
work  until  dark.  Yours  for  health  and 
better  living.  —  George  B.  Knapp,  494 
North  Main  Street,  Danbury,  Conn., 
P.O.  Box  1056 

WHAT  WE  LIKE  TO  DO 

E  ARE,  I  suppose,  what  one  would 
call  “part-time  farmers.”  My  hus¬ 
band  works  nights  as  a  printer  on  a 
nearby  city  newspaper. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  six  acres 
which,  before  we  bought  it,  had  been 
rented  out  to  nearby  bean  and  pea 
growers.  Needless  to  say,  the  land  was 
run  down  but  we  are  gradually  getting 
it  back  to  where  we  hope  to  have  a 
large  dairy  farm.  At  present  we  have 


nine  cows  and  eight  heifers.  Our  young¬ 
ster  milks  the  cows  night  and  morning 
with  a  milking  machine.  He  has  a  port¬ 
able  lift  to  lift  the  cans  into  and  out  of 
the  cooler. 

My  husband  gets  home  from  work  at 
3:00  a.m.,  sleeps  until  10:30  and  then 
gets  right  to  his  farm  work.  He  cleans 
the  barn  and  for  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  has  been  helping  a  neighbor  fill 
his  silo  after  which  the  neighbor  will 
help  my  husband  fill  his  silo.  We  have 
a  tractor,  wagon,  manure  spreader,  all 
of  which  makes  “part-time”  farming  a 
little  easier. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord,  ' 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke, 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life, 

And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 

— From  a  poem  carved  on  tablet  in 

England’s  Chester  Cathedral 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

9 

We  were  raised  in  the  city,  but  find 
living  in  the  country  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  way  to  live.  Farmers’  children  with 
centralized  schools  have  a  better  way 
of  living  than  city  children. 

We  hope  some  day  to  make  it  a  full 
time  farm  as  soon  as  we  get  the  herd 
built  up  and  out  of  debt.  Then  my  hus¬ 
band  will  leave  his  well  paying  job  in 
the  city  to  stay  at  home  and  do  what  he 
loves  best  to  do  and  his  happiness  in 
doing  what  he  likes  ,  to  do,  regardless 
of  the  large  wages  he  received,  will  also 
make  me  happy. — Mrs.  Roger  Hopkins, 
RFD,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RETIRED  TO  PEACE  AND 
CONTENTMENT 

N  1947  my  husband,  who  was  then  68 
years  old  and  an  industrial  arts  chem¬ 
ist,  was  retired  without  a  pension  by 
the  firm  for  which  he  had  worked  for 
33  years.  We  lived  in  Yonkers  in  a 
house  that  was  too  big  after  our  chil¬ 
dren  were  all  married. 

We  were  very  lonely  and  decided  to 
sell  the  old  home  and  move  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  a  hard  decision  to  make;  it 
meant  starting  a  new  life.  What  would 
we  ever  do?  We  looked  around  for  a 
smaller  house  where  we  could  have  a 
garden.  We  found  just  what  we  wanted 
in  Mahopac  and  moved  here  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947.  Our  new  home  is  a  6 
room  Cape  Cod  house  and  we  have  4% 
acres  of  land. 

There  was  no  garden  when  we  came 
to  live  here.  We  were  surrounded  by 
fields  of  orchard  grass,  a  small  piece  of 
woods  and  6  old  apple  trees  but  we 
saw  that  the  place  had  possibilities. 
During  the  long  winter  of  1947-48  we 
made  plans  for  our  garden  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  robin  appeared,  my  husband 
was  outdoors  digging,  making  a  flower 
bed  for  me  so  that  I  could  see  some 
flowers  growing  from  my  kitchen  win¬ 
dow.  Then  we  waited  and  waited  for  a 
farmer  to  come  and  plow  a  piece  of 
land  for  our  garden.  He  came  at  last 
and  we  were  on  our  way. 

That  first  summer  we  grew  all  our 
own  vegetables.  I  canned  enough  to  last 
all  winter.  I  even  sold  surplus  cucum¬ 
bers  and  tomatoes  to  the  summer 
people  and  made  enough  money  to  pay 
for  next  season’s  seeds.  In  the  fall  we 
bought  a  6  H.P.  riding  tractor  to  en¬ 
able  my  husband  to  do  his  own  plowing. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1949  my  husband 
built  two  cold-frames  which  enabled  us 
to  grow  our  own  flowers  and  vege¬ 


tables.  That  same  year  we  set  out  200 
strawberry  plants  to  have  a  cash-crop. 
We  also  planted  12  cultivated  blueberry 
bushes,  two  dozen  raspberry  plants  and 
a  variety  of  grapes.  We  enlarged  the 
vegetable  garden  and  planted  melons 
both  water  and  musk-melons. 

We  worked  hard;  we  still  do.  We  are 
not  really  making  money,  but  we  now 
have  a  freezer  which  our  children  gave 
us  on  our  49th  wedding  anniversary, 
filled  with  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the 
entire  winter.  We  have  grown  all  our 
own  potatoes.  We  are  both  in  good 
health  and  have  found  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment,  as  well  as  many  good  friends 
in  the  country.  Does  anybody  need  any 
more  ?  —  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Lips,  Mahopac, 
New  York. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
OWNERSHIP 

E  PURCHASED  our  farm  of  117 
acres  February  1953,  with  it  a  full 
line  of  machinery  such  as  tractor, 
plows,  mower,  manure  spreader,  load¬ 
er  and  small  tools.  The  machinery  was 
not  new  but  we  could  get  along  with  it 
for  a  few  years.  We  moved  on  the  farm 
with  just  $465.00  between  us  and  the 
cold  world. 

My  husband  had  been  a  roofing  and 
siding  contractor  in  New  Jersey  and 
tried  to  find  work  on  his  own  as  a 
roofer,  but  with  no  luck,  so  he  went  to 
work  in  a  stone  quarry.  In  April  be  got 
a  job  like  the  one  he  had  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  doesn’t  have  to  punch  a  clock, 
he  can  work  his  own  hours  and  when 
he  finishes  a  job  he  gets  paid.  In  this 
way  he  can  work  on  the  farm. 

We  have  now  10  head  of  cows  and 
bought  them  by  saving  a  few  dollars 
each  week  and  buying  them  as  we  went 
along.  We  have  three  children,  a  girl 
13,  a  boy  11, '  and  a  girl  of  4.  We  all 
love  the  farm  and  work  together. 

Here  is  our  day’s  schedule:  we  wake 
at  6:00  a.  m.  and  go  to  the  barn.  We 
milk,  feed  the  stock,  hay  them  or  let 
them  out.  At  7:30  we  are  back  in  the 
house  for  breakfast;  at  8:15  get  the 
children  off  to  school,  Sam  off  to  work 


while  I  am  home  to  look  after  things. 
In  the  evening  dinner  is  at  5:30,  chores 
at  6:15  the  same  as  in  the  morning. 

We  all  help  and  thus  in  our  home  we 
all  have  a  nice  long  evening  together. 
Weekends  we  are  busy,  Johanna  helps 
me  with  housework,  canning  garden 
products,  etc.  Sam  and  Junior  do  the 
outside  work  such  as  spreading  ma¬ 
nure,  fence  fixing,  haying,  plowing  and 
many,  many  more  chores,  so  you  see 
we  all  work  together  and  are  all  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  day  when  daddy  will  be  able 
to  devote  his  time  fully  to  farming. 

We  all  work  and  play  together  and 
plan  for  a  future  as  farmers.  The  chil¬ 
dren  each  have  a  calf  they  are  raising 
for  a  future  start  and  now  they  are 
raising  rabbits.  Both  belong  to  the  4-H 
Club  and  our  family  has  never  been  so 
happy  or  so  close  as  we  are  since  we 
moved  on  the  farm. — Mrs.  Sam  Quarno, 
R.D.  No.  1,  Sidney  Center,  New  York. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

ID  you  ever  stand  where  you  could  watch 
people  walking  along  the  street  and  think 
about  the  expressions  on  their  faces?  When  I  do 
I  am  almost  always  impressed  with  how  dis¬ 
couraged  or  sad  the  average  person  seems  to  be 
when  walking  alone.  So  often  people  walk  with 
lowered  heads,  bowed  shoulders,  as  if  they  were 
carrying  all  the  weight  of  the  centuries. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  I  like  about 
Christmas  is  the  shining,  happy-looking  faces  on 
most  of  the  people.  There  really  is  something  in 
the  spirit  of  Christmas.  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  time  at  least  people  are  car¬ 
ried  out  of  themselves  and  their  own  troubles  to 
think  more  about  others. 

How  grand  it  would  be.,  what  an  effect  it 
would  have  on  all  of  our  relationships  if  we 
could  carry  the  spirit  of  Christmas — peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  toward  all  men — all  through 
the  year. 


DOCTORS  SAY  WORK  IS  GOOD 

HE  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  said  re¬ 
cently  that  physicians  today  know  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  infectious  and  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases,  inactivity  may  be  damaging  to  the  patient 
physically  and  psychologically. 

“It  is  a  persistent  idea,”  say  the  doctors,  “that 
hard  work,  mental  or  physical,  plays  a  part  in 
causing  disease.”  The  point  haa  never  been 
proved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known 
that  exercise  develops  and  extends  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  body. 

Grandparents  too  often  think  that  work 
causes  disease  and,  having  worked  all  their  lives, 
they  settle  back  for  a  good  long  rest.  That  is 
just  what  they  may  get — in  the  grave — if  they 
stop  activity  for  too  long. 

The  doctors  say  also  that  prolonged  body  rest, 
especially  in  the  elderly,  causes  loss  of  appetite, 
constipation,  weight  loss,  muscular  wasting, 
joints  getting  out  of  position,  pneumonia,  bed 
sores,  and  blood  clotting.  The  statement  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying:  “Keep  active  just  as  long  as 
you  can.” 


A  LITTLE  PROGRESS  IN 
MILK  MARKETING 

N  OUR  November  20  issue  we  published  a 
feature  article  entitled  “A  Few  Challenges  to 
the  Dairy  Industry”  by  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  of 
the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  University. 
Copies  of  Dr.  DeGraff’s  article  are  being  sent 
to  every  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  article  attracted  so  much  attention  and 
was  so  important  that  I  am  listing  below  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Dr.  DeGraff’s  points : 

1.  There  is  a  shortage  of  competition  in  many 
New  York  State  cities  because  the  State  is 
unwilling  to  license  new  dealers. 

2.  There  should  be  a  discount  to  consumers  for 
quantity  purchases. 

3.  There  should  be  a  discount  for  cash  and 
carry  at  the  grocery. 

4.  More  milk  should  be  delivered  in  larger 
than  quart  containers. 
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5.  There  should  be  larger  use  of  milk-vending 
machines. 

6.  Milk  with  varying  fat  content  should  be 
made  available. 

Before  this  article  was  published  and  especial¬ 
ly  since,  some  dealers  have  been  trying  to  meet 
some  of  these  challenges.  For  example,  in  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie,  Emmadine  Farms,  a  deal¬ 
er,  announced  on  December  1  a  lc  discount  per 

All  of  us  on  the  staff  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  wish  all  of  you  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  the  hope  that  the  New  Year 
will  he  the  best  ever  for  you  and  yours. 

quart  when  2  or  3  quarts  are  purchased;  2c  off 
for  4  or  5  quart  purchases,  and  3c  discount  for 
6  or  more  quarts. 

On  this  page  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Inlet 
Valley  Dairy  Store  near  Ithaca  owned  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Millard.  Milk  is  sold  from  this  store  on 
a  cash  and  carry  basis  at  19c  per  quart,  5c  under 


Inlet  Valley  Farms  store,  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  milk 
is  sold  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis  at  5  cents  under  the 
regular  retail  delivered  price.  See  editorial  on  this  page. 


the  retail  delivered  price  in  Ithaca.  Inlet  Farms 
also  give  a  discount  of  2  c  per  quart  for  quantity 
purchases  of  4  quarts  or  over  delivered. 

Early  in  December  the  P  &  C  chain  stores 
opened  a  new  branch  in  the  city  of  Ithaca,  with 
milk  offered  at  19c  per  quart,  cash  and  carry. 

In  New  York  City  the  great  bulk  of  fluid  milk 
is  now  bought  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis  at  re¬ 
ductions,  of  course,  under  door  to  door  delivery 
price.  There  are  piany  other  examples  of  deal¬ 
ers  changing  their  methods  to  meet  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  But  only  a  start  has  been  made. 
Whether  you  are  a  consumer  of  milk  or  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  you  can  help  this  situation  by  asking  your 
dealer  what  he  is  doing  to  meet  these  new  and 
right  market  challenges. 

Some  of  the  responsibility  for  better  milk 
marketing  conditions  rests  on  the  producer  him¬ 
self.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  there  is  more  milk  than  the  market 


will  absorb.  Therefore  the  Department  officials 
are  resisting  demands  of  the  milk  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  to  raise  prices  to  farmers.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  the  farmers  and  their  organizations 
have  the  same  right  as  any  other  business  to  put 
a  price  on  their  product.  If  they  get  that  price 
too  high,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
take  care  of  the  situation.  But  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  neither  the  milk  nor  the  grain 
farmer  has  the  right  to  price  his  product  be¬ 
yond  what  the  market  will  take,  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  the  government  to  “bail  him  out”  when 
there  is  a  surplus. 

Most  of  the  dairymen’s  responsibility  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence:  Farmers  must  cut 
their  costs  of  production.  That  means  culling 
out  poor  cows,  better  pastures  and  roughage, 
more  output  per  man,  and  more  grain  raised  on 
the  farm.  Equally  important  with  all  the  other 
challenges  is  the  need  for  every  dairyman  to 
support  well  organized  advertising  and  publicity 
campaigns  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  has  slipped  in  recent  years  from  ^ 
pint  to  about  pint.  Because  of  better  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  methods  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  consumption  is  holding  its  own  or 
is  increasing. 


WOMAN’S  WORK 

OTHER’S  girls  were  all  boys,  so  I  was 
taught  at  an  early  age  to  do  housework.  Two 
or  three  times  a  year  I  still  get  the  meals  and 
clean  up  the  kitchen  for  a  day.  Every  time  I  do 
it  I  remember  how  I  used  to  help  Mother,  and 
am  reminded  of  the  many,  many  steps  a  woman 
has  to  take  in  preparing  a  simple  meal. 

I  am  sure  it  would  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  in  many  homes  if  a  few  times  a  year 
the  man  did  all  of  the  housework. 


GOOD  WORK 

N  ORDER  to  bring  to  the  consumer  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  farms  and  farmers,  Swift  & 
Company  has  set  up  in  Chicago  a  permanent 
exhibit  called  “Food  For  Life.”  The  exhibit 
shows  how  soil,  plants  and  livestock  provide  all 
of  us  with  the  right  kind  of  food.  A  part  of  the 
exhibit  is  a  little  menagerie  of  farm  animals, 
with  lambs,  pigs  and  poultry. 

When  you  consider  that  there  are  thousands 
of  people,  particularly  children,  in  the  great 
cities  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  farm 
life,  you  can  see  the  educational  value  of  such 
an  exhibit. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


HY  are  women  like  angels? 

If  you  really  want  to  know,  turn  this  page 
bottom  side  up  and  read  the  answer.  I  warn  you, 
though,  you  may  be  sorry. 

•JB3M  o}  3uiq}Aue  3Aeq  J3A3U  Aaqj,  •£ 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 

POTATOES:  It  looks  as  though  the  volume  of  potatoes  for  sale  from 

now  until  spring  is  just  about  equal  to  probable  demand. 
The  total  estimated  U.  S.  crop  is  347  million  bushels,  about  26  million  bushels 
below  last  year.  The  late  crop  is  about  280  million  bushels,  slightly  lower  than 
the  yield  two  years  ago  in  1952. 

Prices  should  advance  at  least  enough  to  pay  for  storage.  Growers  are  put¬ 
ting  “spuds”  on  the  market  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Watch  the  January  1  figure 
of  potato  stocks  on  hand.  If  the  figure  is  around  105-110  million  bushels,  grow¬ 
ers  should  have  a  good  season. 


MILK: 

Administrator 

Blanford 

estimates 

future  uniform 

prices  under 

i 

the  Metropolitan  New  York  Order  as  follows: 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

January 

$4.17 

$4.30 

April 

$3.52 

$3.52 

February 

$4.00 

$4.16 

May 

$3.26 

$3.23 

March 

$3.75 

$3.89 

June 

$3.36 

$3.27 

The  average  decline  for  the  six  months  is  7c  per  cwt.,  but  handlers  will  pay 
an  average  of  only  3c  per  cwt.  less  for  class  I  milk.  The  balance  of  the  price  drop 
to  producers  will  be  due  to  increased  production  estimated  at  2.7%  above  last 
year.  Therefore,  more  milk  will  be  sold  in  the  lower  classes. 

The  50,200  dairymen  >under  the  Metropolitan  New  York  milk  order  will  get 
checks  for  November  milk  before  Christmas. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  for  1954  (U.  S.)  is  estimated 
at  352  pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent  per  person;  last  year  350  pounds.  Gain 
in  some  markets  was  much  larger. 

All  48  states  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  Legislation  pro¬ 
viding  $50  million  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  each  year  for  two 
years  to  increase  milk  consumption  of  school  children. 

EGGS:  For  the  first  year  on  record,  egg  prices  did  not  rise  seasonally  from 

spring  to  fall.  High  production  is  responsible  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  improvement  before  mid-summer.  Number  of  hens  (U.  S.)  November 
1  was  6%  higher  than  the  same  date  last  year.  The  rate  of  lay  was  also  higher 
and  October  egg  production  was  up  9%.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  yeqr 
it  was  up  5%. 

Three  measures  poultrymen  can  use  in  their  efforts  to  cut  costs  are:  1.  Keep 
the  flock  laying  at  60%  or  above.  2.  Keep  mortality  under  15%  a  year.  3.  Have 
houses  at  least  80%  full  the  year  round. 

INTEREST:  The  cost  of  credit  is  one  place  that  may  afford  opportunity 
for  cutting  production  costs. 

Buying  on  the  installment  plan  usually  means  paying  at  least  6%  on  the  en¬ 
tire  purchase  price  until  the  final  payment  is  made.  Therefore,  you  are  really 
paying  12%  on  the  average  amount  borrowed.  It  is  cheaper  to  borrow  from  a 
bank  where  you  are  charged  interest  only  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan. 
Where  it  can  be  done,  saving  and  buying  for  cash  cuts  out  all  interest  charges 
and  in  addition  you  can  often  get  a  discount  for  cash. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Move  to  prevent  farmers  who  truck  products  to 

market  in  another  state  from  charging  to  haul 
a  return  load  is  far  from  dead.  Such  a  regulation,  if  it  becomes  effective,  will 
increase  transportation  costs  unnecessarily;  It  is  no  more  justified  than  being 
required  to  hire  two  men  to  do  what  one  man  could  do. 

Railroads  are  getting  ready  to  move  loaded  truck  trailers  by  freight  which  on 
arrival  can  be  hauled  to  the  buyer’s  door  before  the  trailers  are  unloaded. 

- 1 

FERTILIZER:  The  outlook  is  for  an  increase  of  about  9%  in  the  avail  - 
■*■*■!■■■■■■  able  supply  of  nitrogen;  there  will  be  little  change  in  sup¬ 
ply  of  phosphorous.  Potash  supplies  will  be  up  about  7%.  At  present  prices  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  a  good  buy.  Liberal  use  tends  to  increase  crop  production  per  man  hour 
as  well  as  per  acre,  and  therefore  to  cut  production  costs  per  unit. — Hugh  Cosline 
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]Vt  Y  GREATEST  problem  ev’ry 
year,  the  one  .that  I  approach 
with  fear,  is  thinking  of  some  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  that  will  not  make  Mirandy 
miffed.  She’s  made  a  list,  quite  natur’- 
ly,  but  it’s  no  help  at  all  to  me;  her 
need  for  diamond  rings  I  doubt,  a  new 
refrigerator’s  out,  a  two-toned  car 
ain’t  sensible  —  our  Model  T’s  still 
usable.  With  socks  to  darn  and  books 
to  read,  TV  is  not  a  pressing  need;  I 
absolutely  won’t,  I  swear,  go  buying 
women’s  underwear  from  clerks  who 
smirk  with  much  surprise  ’cause  I 
don't  know  my  own  wife’s  size. 

A  new  milk  stool  would  make  some 
sense,  but  it  would  also  tend  to  tense 
the  joyous  Christmas  atmosphere, 
away  from  that  I’d  better  steer.  A  ton  or  so  of  chicken  feed  is  some¬ 
thing  she  will  really  need,  but  there’s  no  way  that  I  can  see  to  wrap  it 
up  beneath  the  tree.  A  book  on  how  to  doctor  stock  won’t  quite  fit  in 
Mirandy’s  sock;  she’d  like  a  new  pitchfork,  I  know,  ’cept  she  got  one  a 
year  ago.  Let’s  see —  it  should  be  personal  and  yet  be  something  prac¬ 
tical;  I  know!  Here’s  something  hard  to  beat:  a  cushion  for  the  tractor 
seat. 


Still  ('ll «unp! 


PHIL  ALAMPI 

Winner  of  the 

New  Jersey  State  Fair  Blue  Ribbon 
Award  for 

“The  Most  Outstanding  Farm  and 
Garden  Programs  During  the  Past  Year 99 


*  Winner  for  the  8th  year  for 

“Farm  News” 

WRCA-Radio  , . 660 

Weekdays  . 6:00-6:30  a.  m. 

Saturdays  . 6:00-7 :00  a.  m. 


*  Winner  for  the  6th  year  for  the 

“Home  Gardener  Show” 

WRCA-Radio  . 660 

Saturdays . 12:30-1:00  p.  m. 


*  Winner  for  the  5th  year  for  the 

“Home  Gardener  and  Handyman  Show” 


WKCA-TV  *4 

Saturdays  . 1:00-1:30  p.  m. 


WRCA-radio-660  WRCA-TV*4 


a  service  of  RCA 
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1954  Federal  Farm  Income-Tax  Returns 

By  V.  B.  WART 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Cornell  University 


|HIS  LAST  year  Congress  and 
the  staff  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  gave  our  Federal 
tax  laws,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  administering  them,  the 
first  real  overhauling  they  have  had  in 
over  fifty  years.  Our  new  and  greatly 
improved  tax  law,  known  as  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  contains  a 
number  of  changes  of  special  interest 
to  farmers. 


New  Methods  for  Taking 
Depreciation 

The  new  Code  provides  for  the  use  of 
two  new  methods  for  taking  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  new  machinery  and  new  build¬ 
ings.  These  new  methods,  which  are 
known  as  the  “declining-balance  meth¬ 
od”  and  the  “sum-of-the-years-digits 
method,”  allow  a  farmer  to  recover  a 
larger  part  of  the  cost  of  an  asset  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  its  life  than  re¬ 
sults  from  using  the  traditional 
“straight-line  method.” 

Taking  a  larger  depreciation  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  life  of  a  new  barn 
or  piece  of  new  machinery,  of  course, 
means  taking  that  much  less  in  the 
later  years.  But  if  a  farmer  has  built 
a  new  barn  or  invested  in  a  large 
amount  of  new  machinery  and  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  debt  load,  it  may  be  to  his 
advantage  to  use  one  of  these  new 
methods  of  taking  depreciation. 

Thrift  and  Education  Encouraged 

The  old  law  penalized  thrift  and  am¬ 
bition  by  not  permitting  any  person 
with  a  gross  income  of  $600  or  more  to 
be  claimed  as  a  dependent.  Under  the 
new  Code  this  restriction  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  child  of  a  taxpayer  if  the  child 
is  under  the  age  of  19,  or  if  over  19 
has  been  a  student  for  five  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  tax  year.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  requirement 
that  the  dependent  receive  more  than 
half  of  his  support  from  the  taxpayer 
holds  regardless  of  the  age,  status  as 
a  student,  or  amount  of  income  of  a 
child.  Thus  a  child  who  earns  half  or 
more  of  his  own  support  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  be  claimed  as  a  de¬ 
pendent. 

One  for  the  Hired  Man 

From  the  time  our  first  Federal  in¬ 
come-tax  law  was  enacted  up  to  1954, 
there  had  been  a  continuing  argument 
as  to  whether  a  hired  man  had  to  re¬ 
port  as  taxable  income  the  value  of 
meals  and  lodging.  The  1954  Congress 
settled  this  question  and  settled  it  in  a 
way  favorable  to  the  hired  man  and  not 
unfavorable  to  the  employer. 

The  new  Code  says  the  hired  man 
does  not  have  to  report  as  income  the 
value  of  meals  furnished  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  premises  of  the  employer  or  the 
value  of  lodging  if  he  is  required  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  lodging  on  the  premises  as  a 
condition  of  his  employment. 

This  change  gives  the  green  light  to 
the  hired  man  to  skip  the  value  of 
board,  lodging,  or  use  of  a  tenant  house 
in  reporting  his  income  for  Federal  in¬ 
come-tax  purposes,  provided  the  meals, 
lodging,  or  tenant  house  were  furnish¬ 
ed  on  the  business  premises  of  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Also  this  change  in  no  way  af¬ 
fects  the  employer’s*  right  to  deduct  as 
a  farm  expense  any  cash  paid  out  to 
provide  the  board  and  lodging  the  hired 
man  received  or  to  maintain  the  tenant 
house  on  which  he  lived. 

Expenses  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation 

Section  175  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provides  that  a  fanner 
may  elect  to  treat  certain  expenditures 
for  soil  and  water  conservation,  or  the 


control  of  erosion  on  land  used  in  farm¬ 
ing  as  ordinary  operating  expenses, 
rather  than  as  capital  investments,  as 
was  required  under  previous  law. 

The  kinds  of  expenditures  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  erosion  that  may  be  treated  as 
operating  expenses  are,  in  general, 
those  not  subject  to  an  allowance  for 
depreciation,  such  as  leveling;  grading; 
terracing;  construction  of  earthen 
dams,  ponds,  and  ditches;  eradication 
of  brush;  and  planting  of  windbreaks. 

The  amount  of  expenditures  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  prevention 
of  erosion  that  a  farmer  may  treat  as 
current  operating  expenses  for  any  tax- 
.  able  year  must  not  exceed  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  gross^  income  derived 
from  farming  for  that  year.  The  re¬ 
maining  cost  over  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  figure  will,  however,  be  deductible 
in  succeeding  years,  subject  always  to 
the  twenty-five  per  cent  limitation  in 
any  later  taxable  year. 

New  Farm  Income-Tax 
Bulletins  Available 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  Number 
926,  “1954  Federal  Income  Tax — Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Farmers,”  explains  in  de¬ 
tail  the  new  items  in  our  income-tax 
picture  discussed  above.  This  bulletin 
also  contains  the  answers  to  about  fifty 
other  questions  on  farm  income-tax  re¬ 
turns,  plus  reproductions  of  the  new 
Federal  income-tax  forms  with  an  ac¬ 
tual  set  of  farm  figures  and  the  calcu¬ 


lation  of  the  farmer’s  1954  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  entered  on  them. 

Any  resident  of  New  York  State  can 
get  a  copy  of  the  Cornell  farm  income- 
tax  bulletin  Number  926  from  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  office  of  his 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  or  direct 
from  the  Mailing  Room,  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Similar 
bulletins  are  published  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  the  other  states  served  by 
the  “American  Agriculturist/’ 

•  -J—  A. A.  — 

FROM  THE  -■■■■ 

wuwuvuwww 

FROM  THE 

”GIRL  OF  THE  MONTH” 

MERE  words;  cannot  express  my  de¬ 
light  and  happiness  for  being  se¬ 
lected  “Girl-of-the-Month”  for  October 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  great  honor  and  I  am 
very  humble. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  this  letter 
to  you  before— but  my  Grandfather 
died  in  Pennsylvania  and  our  family 
was  called  home.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
Grampa  did  see  the  October  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  was  so 
proud  and  pleateed  that  I,  his  grand- 


Europe  or  California  ? 

AAAAA^^^^AAAA^^^^^VAAAAAAAAiVNA^VWVVVVVVVVVWVVVSA^VVVWVVWS/ 


WHICH  would  you  rather  do?  Take 
a  delightful  winter  vacation  trip  to 
California,  or  go  on  a  wonderful  tour 
to  Europe  and  Scandanavia?  American 
Agriculturist  is  having  both  of  these 
tours  in  1955  and  we  cordially  invite 
you  to  join  whichever  one  fits  best  into 
your  plans. 

The  California  Tour  dates  are  Feb. 
25  to  March  21.  We  think  this  is  the 
best  West  Coast  tour  we  have  ever 
sponsored  (and  that  is  saying  a  lot!) 
It  includes  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Yo- 
semite  National  Park,  as  well  as  all  of 
sunny  California.  The  printed  itinerary 
is  illustrated  and  gives  a  day-to-day  ac¬ 
count  of  where  we  will  go.  The  price  of 
the  all-expense  ticket  is  very  reason¬ 
able  (for  example,  $808.29  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.). 

Our  European  Tour  dates  are  May 
18  to  June  28 — a  carefree,  fascinating 
trip  to  nine  countries,  including  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  France.  The  all-expense  ticket  is 
approximately  $1,395  and  includes 
everything — all  transportation  on  land 
and  sea  (cabin  class  on  the  beautiful 
steamship  Queen  Elizabeth),  first  class 
hotels,  all  meals,  baggage  transport, 
sightseeing,  all  tips,  and  the  services  of 
our  Travel  Service  Bureau  tour  escort 


and  also  of  Otto,  our  loveable  European 
■  courier  who  speaks  all  the  languages 
and  knows  all  the  answers.  We’ll  spend 
ten  days  in  beautiful  Scandanavia, 
those  fascinating  countries  “on  the  roof 
of  the  world.” 

If  you  have  never  traveled  with 
American  Agriculturist,  you  cannot 
possibly  imagine  how  much  fun  we 
have,  how  completely  we  take  care  of 
you,  how  perfect  the  experience  is.  And 
the  people  who  go  with  us  are  such 
friendly,  delightful  people.  We  think  no 
other  tours  can  compare  with  ours,  and 
evidently  a  lot  of  other  people  agree 
with  us,  for  they  join  our  parties  year 
after  year. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
check  whichever  tour  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  in — California  or  European.  Mail 
the  coupon  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  the  itiner¬ 
ary  you  want.  In  it  you  will  find  com¬ 
plete  information,  exact  cost  from  your 
locality,  and  a  reservation  blank.  If  you 
wisl)  to  send  in  your  reservation  im¬ 
mediately,  you  may  send  it  to  Mr. 
Eastman,  with  a  deposit  of  $25  for  the 
California  trip,  or  a  deposit  of  $200  per 
reservation  for  the  European  tour.  All 
payments  will  be  refunded  if  you  have 
to  cancel  later.  " 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York  ' 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation 
of  the  itinerary  of  your  California  Tour,  Feb.  25-March  21, 
pean  Tour,  May  18-June  28.  (Check  one  or  both). 

on  my  part  a  copy 
(or/and)  your  Euro- 

Name 

addr^cc 

Please  print  nartie  and  address 

daughter,  received  that  honor. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  many 
kind  friends,  neighbors  and  strangers 
who  called  to  wish  congratulations  or 
wrote  letters  to  me.  Your  Magazine  is 
so  far-reaching.  Many  wrote  about  the 
“Prayer  For  Peace”,  which  they  intend 
to  use  on  programs  and  special  events. 
(The  prayer  was  written  especially  for 
my  brother  who  is  serving  at  the  38th. 
parallel,  Korea.) 

My  uncle  is  a  professor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Pennsylvania  and  he  was  so 
proud  and  happy  for  me  and  all  of  his 
students  read  the  article  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Youth. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  my  Article  was 
in  this  important  Forum  issue  on 
Youth.  Perhaps  my  humble  part  may 
inspire  some  teenager  somewhere, 
sometime. 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  how  instruc¬ 
tive  the  articles  were  on  Government 
Spending,  Taxes  and  Deficits,  Com¬ 
munism  is  an  Idea,  and  especially  your 
article,  “Boys  and  Girls  need  your 
Help”.  Your  words  are  very  true.  Also 
the  Ohio  girl’s  words  on  For  Demo¬ 
cracy  was  superb. — Arline  Van  Scoten. 

—  A.jV — 

TO  KEEP  AND  TREASURE 

WE  WERE  among  the  fortunate 
when  Hazel  passed  through,  al¬ 
though  our  electricity  was  off  from  7 
P.  M.  to  10:45  P.  M.  We  were  made 
aware  of  a  great  many  things.  Our  old¬ 
est  son  was  with  a  group  attending  a 
Youth  Fellowship  Rally  a  few  miles 
from  home  and  held  a  candle  light  ser- 

Then  gently  scan  your  brither  man, 
Still  gentlier  sister  woman; 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kennan 
wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

— Robert  Burns 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

vice.  The  two  younger  children  playe^ 
games  by  the  light  of  candles. 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  sat  cutting1  out 
quilt  blocks  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp  but,  best  of  all,  my  good  husband 
sat  near  and  read  to  me  from  your 
Seventh  Annual  Forum  issue.  I’ve  been 
reading  your  magazine  and  articles  for 
20  years.  It  has  been  a  member  of  my 
husband’s  family  for  many  more  years, 
but  I  shall  keep  and  treasure  this  copy 
for  my  children. 

Your  editorial  page  article  “Hope 
This  Makes  You  Mad”  should  be  placed 
on  the  front  of  every  paper  in  the  U. 
S.  A.  I  hope  you’ll  approve  if  our  local 
papers  will  publish  it. 

Each  and  every  article  is  so  “com¬ 
mendable”  that  I  wish  every  “real” 
American  home  might  have  a  copy  and 
read  it. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  E.  Kerr  &  Chil¬ 
dren,  Tanner sville,  New  York 

—  A. A.  — 

SOLID  INSIDE 

I  AM  an  ordinary  housewife,  mother, 
and  farm  wife.  I  have  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  a  long 
time  and  I  like  its  contents.  I  think  it’s 
“good  old  Americanism”  through  and 
through. 

Nowadays  you  see  and  hear  a  lot 
about  Communism.  I  think  about  how 
it  concerns  and  affects  them,  and  us.  I 
read  the  papers,  listen  to  the  news,  and 
the  “gossip”  that  goes  on.  After  a  while 
I  get  a  little  tense  and  nervous  at  the 
thought  of  Communism  in  our  country. 

I  belong  to  Grange  and  every  time 
I  go  to  a  meeting,  I  am  thankful  I  live 
in  America.  The  Grange  makes  me  feel 
as  though  America  is  solid  inside,  and 
will  not  be  uprooted  by  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  other  people’s  ideas. 

I  feel  the  church  is  the  American 
way  too.  Each  one  has,  or  should  have, 
his  own  religion  and  support  it  whole¬ 
heartedly.  I  feel  the  best  way  is  the 
American  way. — Mrs.  J.M.N.,  N.  Y. 


WosJ&uuj,  ^(Hjethesi  tyoti 
A  FAIR  PRICE  FOR  MILK 


A  Special  Message  For  Some 
16,000  Unaffiliated  New  York 
Milkshed  Dairymen 


“Dairy  farmers  are  interested  in  building  their  own  marketing 
program,  and  if  it  is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  be  on  a  foundation  that  is 
sound  and  foursquare  with  the  facts.  That  program  will  succeed  and 
will  return  dividends  to  producers  in  keening  with  the  desire  for 
and  the  understanding  of  the  facts  by  the  average  producer.” 

—  From  Report  of  Executive  Secretary  1938 


Remember  Ben  Franklin’s  story  about  the  farmer  and  his  sons?  Holding  one  stick  in  his 
hands,  the  farmer  was  able  to  break  it  easily.  When  he  put  a  group  of  sticks  together,  he 
was  unable  to  break  the  bundle. 

The  moral  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  each  of  us  working  cooperatively  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Safety,  strength  and  constructive  improvement  come  from  sound  cooperative  action. 

Marketing  milk  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  market  today  is  a  mammoth  business.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  living  of  thousands  of  dairymen  are  involved. 

Pricing  this  milk  is  a  highly  technical  operation.  The  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Order, 
applied  for  by  the  Bargaining  Agency  17  years  ago,  brought  order  out  of  the  dog  and  cat 
milk  pricing  fights  of  the  1930’s. 

\^hen  hearings  to  amend  the  order  are  held,  dairymen’s  needs  and  views  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  presented.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  hearing  records  covering  the  testimony  of  all  groups 
must  be  studied  in  great  detail,  for  even  an  amendment  that  seems  a  minor  one  may  affect 
the  operation  of  the  whole  order,  and  the  prices  paid  farmers. 

Then  through  meetings,  through  printed  information,  dairymen  must  be  supplied  with  all 
the  facts  they  need  to  establish  their  policies. 

No  single  dairyman  today  can  operate  his  own  farm  efficiently  and  by  himself  follotc 
through  all  these  necessary  steps  to  protect  his  own  interests. 

He  needs  the  skilled  help  which  his  Bargaining  Agency  technicians  supply. 

He  needs  the  sound  thinking  ol  his  neighbors  to  plan  and  agree  on  wise  courses  for 

.  constructive  joint  action. 

He  needs  the  strong  voice  of  thousands  of  dairy  fanners  speaking  as  one  unit. 

These  are  the  tools  that  your  Bargaining  Agency  puts  to  work  on  your  behalf.  Through 
your  membership  in  your  own  local  milk  producers’  cooperative,  and  through  your  co¬ 
operative’s  membership  in  the  Bargaining  Agency,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  milk  mar¬ 
keting  interests  are  protected.  You  can  be  sure  that  your  future  will  be  a  better  one, 
because  you  have  helped  to  make  it  sure. 

YOU  CAN  HELP: 

1.  If  you  are  not  now  a  cooperative  member,  be  sure  to  JOIN. 

2.  KEEP  an  active  membership  in  a  local  milk  marketing  cooperative. 

3.  ACT  to  be  sure  your  cooperative  is  a  part  of  a  federated  organization  of  cooperatives. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  today’s  milk  marketing  picture  or 
if  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  how  the  Bargaining  Agency  serves  dairymen, 
write  today  to : 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 

Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 

Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel  Syracuse  2,  New  York 

The  sixty  cooperatives  that  constitute  the  Bargaining  Agency 
are  a  power  because  they  speak  with  one  tongue.  Independently, 
their  voices  would  be  a  babel  of  tongues. 


(760)  8 
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Erwin  Schroder  Is  Our 
Twelfth  Boy  of  the  Month 


o 
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By  JIM  HALL 

|UR  twelfth  and  final  Youth  of 
the  Month  is  a  young  man  who 

_ says  a  “good  citizen  is  one  who 

is  more  concerned  about  others’ 
welfare  than  his  own.” 

Erwin  (or  “Hank”  as  he  is  better 
known  to  his  neighbors  in  Tribes  Hill, 
Montgomery  County,  New  York) 
Schroder  has  so  well  demonstrated  his 
own  good  citizenship  at  home,  in  his 
community,  and  in  his  years  of  4-H  ac¬ 
tivities,  that  this  year  he  was  named 
a  delegate  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  as  the  New  York 
State  I^oys  Citizenship  winner. 

Hank  is  a  freshman  at  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  now,  but  during  his  years  at  the 
Fonda  High  School  was  one  of  those 
all-around  young  men  who  are  popular 
with  fellow-students  and  faculty  alike — 
and  an  especial  delight  to  the  athletic 
coach.  He  was  on  the  student  council 
for  three  years  and  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  senior  class. 

He  was  on  the  honor  roll  every  quar¬ 
ter  for  six  years  and  was  the  boy  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  his 
class.  He  also  received  an  award  for 
having  read  the  most  books,  but,  just 
to  prove  he  wasn’t  a  bookworm,  he  also 
was  chosen  the  outstanding  athlete  in 
his  class.  He  played  varsity  baseball, 
basketball  and  soccer  for  three  years, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Athletic 
Association  in  his  Senior  year. 

Hank  has  been  active  in  youth  circles 
in  his  church  almost  since  he  started 
Sunday  School  12  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  5.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Westminster  Fellowship  group  of  young 
people  who  meet  weekly  to  discuss 
young  people’s  problems.  With  this 
group  he  worked  on  many  local  chari¬ 
table  drives  and  considers  one  of  their 
most  worthwhile  activities  that  of  call¬ 
ing  on  and  doing  everything  they  could 
for  the  sick  in  the  community.  The 
highlight  of  Hank’s  church  work  came 
this  past  summer  when  he  preached  a 
guest  sermon  in  his  church. 

Project-wise  in  the  4-H,  Hank’s  prin¬ 
cipal  interest  has  been  in  poultry.  He 
started  helping  his  Dad  with  a  small 


ERWIN  SCHRODER 
Boy  of  the  Month 


flock  when  he  was  11  years  old.  They 
have  700  now.  Hank,  by  working  with 
them  and  studying  all  available  litera¬ 
ture,  gained  enough  experience  that  he 
has  served  three  years  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  4-H  poultry  department  at 
the  Montgomery  County  Fair;  has  giv¬ 
en  county  and  district  and  State  Fair 
demonstrations;  been  on  the  radio 
many  times;  and  won  a  goodly  number 
of  blue  ribbons  for  both  birds  and  his 
his  records. 

Our  December  Boy  of  the  Month  has 
had  other  projects  and  civic  interests, 
but  it  is  probably  in  4-H  work  that  his 
leadership  and  citizenship  have  been 
most  evident.  He  was  vice-president 
and  then  president  of  his  Club;  served 
as  president  of  the  County-4-H  Council; 


helped  organize  a  new  club  and  is  now 
the  assistant  leader  of  a  15-member 
boys  Club.  He  was  1954  delegate  to 
Capitol  Day  at  Albany  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  State  government, 
meet  and  talk  with  legislators  and  the 
Governor.  This  year,  too,  he  was  the 
Fonda  High  School  delegate  to  Empire 
Boys’  State  which  he  says  was  wonder¬ 
ful  training  in  government  and  citizen¬ 
ship.  Each  boy  at  Boys’  State  (there 
were  3,000  this  year)  runs  an  elected 
office.  Hank  was  elected  Mayor  of  a 
“city”  of  30  boys;  and  later,  a  State 
Senator,  representing  90  boys. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has 
learned  so  much, 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no 
more. — William  Cowper 

•u 

Rodney  Hommel,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty  4^H  Agent,  informed  me  that, 
“Hank  has  accomplished  so  many 
things  on  his  own  initiative  that  I  was 
not  surprised  when  he  was  elected  as 
State  Boys  Citizenship  winner.”  He  also 
added,  “In  spite  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Hank  is  very  quiet  and  unas¬ 
suming.  When  he  won  the  “Most  Out¬ 
standing  Councilor  Award”  for  his 
work  at  the  Nassau  County  4-H  Camp, 
it  was  three  months  before  I  learned  of 
it,  and  then  not  from  Hank.” 

Hank  himself  says  the  4-H  agents 
and  leaders  are  due  any  credit  for  his 
accomplishments  because  they  “are 
ready  and  willing  to  help  anyone  who 
is  willing  to  do  his  best.” 

But,  Hank,  you  obviously  did  your 
best  and  your  best  was  good.  That’s 
why  the  judges  picked  you  Boy  of  the 
Month  to  receive  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Foundation  certificate  and 
check  for  $50.  Hank,  or  one  of  the  other 
11  monthly  winners  will  be  named 
Youth  of  the  Year  and  will  receive  a 
check  for  $100  and  a  trip  to  Ithaca  in 
May  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation. 


CHRISTMAS 


1954  YOUTH  OF  THE 
MONTH  AWARDS 

January 

Beverly  Jane  Brooks,  Homer,  N.Y. 
February 

Marvin  R.  Redman,  Fillmore,  N.Y. 
March 

-Gerald  Stanton,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

April 

Harold  C.  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Oneida,  N.Y 
May 

Jerome  Schutt,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

June 

Warren  Root,  Bernardston,  Mass. 

July 

Theodora  Januszkiewicz, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
August 

Diana  Louise  Norman,  _ 
Waterville,  Maine 
September 

Mitchell  Chius,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
October 

Arline  Van  Scoten,  Derry,  N.  H- 
November 

George  Harlow  Mills,  Port  Byron, 
New  York 
December 

Erwin  Schroder,  Tribes  Hill,  N.Y. 


ONE  VERY  busy  time  in  my  boyhood 
when  father,  mother  and  granddad 
were  straining  to  get  all  the  things 
done  that  needed  to  be  done  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  I  can  remember  what  a  sigh 
of  relief  came  upon  us  with  the  arrival 
of  Sunday,  when  all  work  stopped. 
Grandfather  said  with  a  deep  sigh, 
“I’m  glad  God  stuck  in  a  Sunday.” 

Yes,  and  I’m  glad  that  God  put 
Christmas  into  the  year’s  calendar. 
What  would  life  be  without  Christmas  ? 
We  might  go  on  all  the  year  getting 
things  for  ourselves  and  never  once 
thinking  to  give  to  others.  Then,  too, 
it?  might  be  just  a  dull,  stupid  grown¬ 
up  world  where  children  and  babies 
never  had  a  chance.  There  might  not 
be  songs  and  jingle  bells  and  angels 
and  all  those  things  which  bring  life 
out  of  darkness  into  light.  And  Santa 
Claus— there  wouldn’t  be  any  Santa 
Claus — and  stockings  hung,  and  dads 
getting  Christmas  trees  and  all  of  us 
decorating  them. 

At  Christmas  time  we  want  to  hear 
the  old  familiar  music,  the  beautiful 
carols  that  folk  have  sung  for  cen¬ 
turies  around  the  world.  We  like  to 
hear  the  old,  old  story  of  the  birth  at 
Bethlehem  retold  in  the  Scripture 


phrases  that  we  can  almost  repeat  by 
heart.  At  Christmas  time  we  cherish 
the  memory  of  childhood  experiences 
and  relive  them  with  our  own  children 
or  grandchildren  around  us. 

Christmas  is  like  the  hills,  all  crys¬ 
tal  with  frosted  evergreens.  It  is  like 
the  shepherds’  field  near  Bethlehem. 
It  is  God  singing  way  up  where  the  tree 
tops  catch  the  wind,  making  angel 
tunes.  It  is  everything  nice  and  lovely 
and  the  way  people  ought  to  live  not 
just  at  Christmas  but  all  through  the 
year. 

It  is  a  glorious  time  when  children’s 
voices  are  merry  and  all  the  old 
Scrooges  are  changed  or  stay  out  of 
sight.  For  Christ  is  born  forever  new 
into  the  heart  of  the  world,  bringing 
beautiful  expressions  of  kindness,  mer¬ 
cy,  and  peace — -glorious  revelations  of 
a  reality  high  as  the  stars  and  wide  as 
a  mother’s  love. 

How  this  can  be  when  there  is  war 
and  misery  and  fear  stalking  like  a 
wild  beast  just  does  not  seem  to  mat¬ 
ter.  There  may  be  such  evil,  but  there 
is  also  goodness  and  a  Light  from 
heaven  shining,  and  the  Light  “over- 
cometh  the  darkness.”  Truly  may  it  be 
for  you  a  Merry  Christmas. 


A  Wonderfully  Fine  Book 

THE  following  is  a  condensation  of  a 
review  of  E.  R.  Eastman’s  new 
novel,  “Not  With  Dreams”  given  by 
Professor-emeritus  Bristow  Adams  of 
Cornell  University  over  Radio  Station 
WHCU  on  Saturday,  November  13, 
1954.  Professor  Adams’  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  reviews  are  eagerly  listened  to  by 
thousands  of  people  who  are  interested 
in  good  books. 

*  *  * 

I  have  before  me  a  book  that  pleas¬ 
es  me  greatly.  It  is  interesting  to  any¬ 
one  who  likes  to  know  about  people, 
especially  farm  people.  Its  title  is,  “Not 
With  Dreams”  and  it  is  written  by  my 
good  friend,  E.  R.  Eastman.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  fine  book  for  anybody  to  read. 

In  the  foreword  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  is  a  verse  from  the  poem 
where  the  title  came  from,  a  quotation 
from  the  poet  Swinburne  in  which  he 
says: 

“Not  with  dreams  but  with  blood 
and  with  iron 

Shall  a  nation  be  moulded  to  last.” 

It  is,  as  it  says  in  the  introduction, 
rather  a  hard  thing  that  the  names  and 
the  works  of  so  many  truly  great  men 
are  so  soon  lost  in  the  dust  of’  the  hur¬ 
rying  years.  Captain  Ebenezer  Web¬ 
ster,  the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 
just  as  great  a  man  in  his  time  as  his 
famous  son  was  in  his. 

The  whole  story  centers  in  Eben  and 
his  companions,  in  their  fighting  with 
Rogers  Rangers  against  the  French  and 
the  Indians,  and  in  the  battles  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  the  campaigns  that  in¬ 
volved  the  New  England  Colonies  and 
later  the  States.  There  is  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  fought  on  Breeds  Hill,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  come  down  into 
history  giving  one  name  to  a  place 
where  the  battle  was  not  fought  al¬ 
though  it  was  fought  on  a  neighboring 
hill.  The  novel  has  several  love  stories. 
There  are  at  least  three  or  four,  just 
about  enough  to  lighten  the  pages  for 
those  who  like  love  stories  and  love 
episodes.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
things  about  the  various  campaigns, 
the  people,  the  making  of  new  homes, 
and  new  lives,  sometimes  under  great 
difficulties,  ^sometimes  with  things 
flowing  smoothly. 

I  like  Ed’S  writing.  I  like  it  very 
much  although  it  doesn’t  make  any 
pretense  to  a  high  literary  endeavor. 
His  stories  are  told  in  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  words,  mostly  one-syllable 
words,  words  that  everybody  knows 
and  in  which  the  meaning  is  perfectly 
plain.  One  reads  this  book  with  a  sense 
of  friendliness  with  the  author  and 
complete  understanding  of  what  he  has 
to  say. 

I  think  this  historical  novel  is  the 
best  of  the  books  so  far  by  Ed  that  I 
have  read.  In  all  that  group  Ed  has 
improved  as  a  writer,  is  getting  a  good 
deal  more  of  drama,  and  of  course  the 
events  that  he  tells  are  highly  dramatic 
in  themselves.  The  characters  are  beau¬ 
tifully  well  drawn.  There  is  Eben’s 
friend,  Jerry  Eastman,  who  possibly 
may  have  had  descendents  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  writer  of  this  book 
himself,  though  that  point  is  not 
brought  out  in  the  book  or  at  least  if 
it  was  I  missed  it.  The  novel  is  histori¬ 
cal,  it  is  accurate,  and  it  is  human,  and 
that  I  think  is  the  very  fine  thing  about 
it.  There  are  villains,  of  course;  there 
are  heroes  as  well;  there  are  wonderful 
women. 

I  commend  very  highly  the  book, 
“Not  With  Dreams”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
and  published  by  Greenberg  in  New 
York.  It  is  worth  reading  and  owning. 
*  *  * 

This  is  Christmas  time.  What  better 
present  could  you  give  either  to  your¬ 
self  or  to  your  friends  than  copjes  of 
this  exciting  novel?  The  price  is  $3.50 
postpaid  to  any  address.  Copies  will  be 
autographed  if  requested.  Order  from 
American  Agriculturist,  Department 
N.  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Do  cows  get  enough  salt  from  salt 
blocks? 

At  Cornell,  tests  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Smith 
show  that  cows  will  lick  one  ounce  of 
salt  per  day  from  a  salt  block,  which 
is  enough.  If  given  loose  salt,  they  will 
eat  more,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
4  times  what  they  actually  need. 

Cows  with  insufficient  salt  will  de¬ 
velop  symptoms  in  about  3  weeks.  They 
will  start  eating  dirt  and  licking  stan¬ 
chions  and  eventually  they  will  be  un¬ 
thrifty,  lose  weight  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

How  long  will  frozen  food  keep  in  a 
deep-freezer  when  the  power  is  off? 

If  the  freezer  is  well  filled,  food 
will  keep  two  or  three  days. 

Does  wheat  respond  to  lime? 

Yes,  if  the  soil  needs  it.  On  hill  land 
that  was  acid,  Cornell  found  that  wheat 
was  first  in  terms  of  the  dollar  value 
of  the  increased  yield  resulting  from 
use  of  lime. 

Where  soil  has  been  very  badly  ne¬ 
glected,  how  long  does  it  take  to  get 
it  back  to  high  production? 

There  is  some  very  interesting  evi¬ 
dence  at  Penn  State  College.  On  some 
plots  that  had  received  no  fertilizer 
since  1881,  a  liberal  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  increased  yields  of  hybrid  corn 
in  one  year  from  36  to  87  bushels  per 
acre,  even  though  the  season  was  un¬ 
usually  dry.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
factors  such  as  the  depth  of  soil,  drain¬ 
age  and  previous  erosion. 

Has  planting  corn  on  plowed  ground 
without  harrowing  been  successful? 

In  several  tests,  yields  have  been  as 
good  as  where  the  land  was  harrowed 
following  plowing.  Where  that  is  true, 
time  and  money  is  saved.  Where  corn 
is  planted  this  way,  the  planter  is 
hooked  to  the  tractor  and  plow,  and 
the  entire  job  finished  in  one  operation. 

What  percentage  of  the  nation's  meat 
supply  is  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi? 

The  most  recent  figure  we  have  in¬ 
dicates  that  30%  of  our  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  is  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 


Ralph  L.  Culver  of  Laceyville,  Pa.,  was 
recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee.  Ralph  holds  many  im¬ 
portant  positions  among  farm  groups,  one 
of  which  is  his  position  as  director  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation. 


tendency  is  to  increase  livestock  in  the 
East  and  South.  At  the  same  time  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  in  the  far  West  is 
increased  as  population  is  growing. 
However,  69%  of  meat  is  still  eaten 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  About  62%  is 
produced  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Can  you  recommend  a  bulletin  which 
gives  information  about  hotbeds  and 
greenhouses? 

Cornell  has  an  excellent  bulletin.  It 
is  Extension  Bulletin  461  by  Kenneth 
Post  and  the  title  is  “Structures  for 
starting  and  growing  ornamental 
plants”.  If  you  live  in  New  York,  you 
can  get  it  free  from  the  Mailing  Room, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  outside 
the  state,  send  along  a  nickel  for  each 
copy. 

I  find  difficulty  in  understanding  a  lime 
need  on  the  basis  of  soil  tests  reported 
in  pH. 

The  following  should  help: 

pH  6.6 — 7.0  is  about  neutral; 

pH  6.1 — 6.5  is  slightly  acid; 

pH  5.6 — 6.0  is  moderately  acid  and 

pH  5.5  or  below  is  strongly  acid. 

Of  course,  the  pH  of  a  soil  does  not 
tell  the  entire  story.  It  requires  con¬ 
siderably  more  lime  to  correct  acidity 
in  blay  soils  than  in  sand  or  sandy 
loam. 

Are  there  any  figures  indicating  how 
much  money  farmers  are  spending  for 
lime  compared  to  fertilizer? 

The  figures  indicate  that  New  York 
State  farmers  spend  $8.00  for  fertilizer 
for  every  dollar  they  spend  for  lime. 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  pal- 
atability  and  the  feed  value  of  poor  hay? 

One  of  the  most  common  practices 
is  the  use  of  molasses  which  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  and  can  be  used  up  to  4 
pounds  per  day  per  cow.  The  molasses, 
diluted  with  water  and  sprinkled  on  the 
poor  hay,  will  increase  consumption. 

It  is  profitable  also  to  feed  a  higher 
protein  concentrate,  perhaps  20%  in¬ 
stead  of  16%.  Also  citrus  pulp  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the 
poor  hay.  It  can  be  fed  up  to  12  pounds 
a  day  per  cow  and  is  more  economical 
than  purchased  hay  at  $30.00  a  ton  if 
the  hay  is  poor  quality. 

How  does  Genesee  wheat  compare 
with  Cornell  595? 

Genesee  averages  to  give  a  higher 
yield  (about  5%).  The  straw  is  stiff 
but  not  as  strong  as  595.  Genesee  does 
not  shatter  as  easily  as  595. 

Does  salt  help  to  prevent  heating  of 
hay? 

Tests  show  that  it  does  not  help  un¬ 
less  it  is  used  in  quantities  so  large 
that  it  is  harmful  to  the  animals.  How¬ 
ever,  salt  in  moderate  amounts  tends 
to  improve  color  and  palatability  of 
hay. 

Are  grey  eyes  in  pullets  a  sign  of  dis¬ 
ease? 

The  experts  tell  us  that  eyes  with 
small  pupils  and  irregular  outlines,  and 
which  have  a  grey  appearance,  are  a 
symptom  of  leucosis  which  causes  para¬ 
lysis,  blindness  and  enlarged  livers. 

When  should  old  asparagus  tops  be 
removed? 

Not  until  they  are  entirely  dead. 
Many  growers  leave  them  until  spring 
and  disk  them  into  the  soil.  In  the  home 
garden  that  is  difficult  and  most  gar¬ 
deners  take  them  off  in  the  spring  and 
burn  them. 


You  know  they  need  it, 
they  know  how  much . . . 


MORTON 


TRACE 

MINERALIZED 


SAIT 


Feed  it  free  choice !  Yes,  for  good 
health  ...  a  good  calf  crop  . . . 
and  peak  milk  production,  your 
dairy  cattle  need  plenty  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
Morton’s  T-M  Salt  tones  up  an 
animal’s  system  .  .  .  helps  con¬ 
vert  more  of  the  nutrients  cows 
eat  into  rich,  wholesome  milk. 


Trace  minerals 
are  thrift  minerals 

because  they  help  make  more  meat, 
more  milk,  more  wool  per  feed  dollar 


Feed  it  regardless  of  the  other 
feeds  you  use.  The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  essential  trace 
minerals,  as  well  as  salt,  is  to  let 
animals  satisfy  their  own  instinc¬ 
tive  hunger  for  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  at  your  feed  dealer’s. 


Iodine 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Iron 
Copper 
Zinc 


\ 


MORTON 

SALT 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MORTON  TABLE  SALT 


$1609.  EXTRA  PROFITS 

in  2%  "off-season"  months  with  a 


HOMELITE 

ONE-MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


Last  year,  after  his  regular  crop  of  corn,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  oats  were  in,  Everett  Berendt  of 
Elysian,  Minnesota,  went  to  work  on  another 
crop  .  .  .  a  wood  crop.  With  a  Homelite  Chain 
Saw,  he  and  his  twelve-year-old  son  cut 
5  5,000  board  feet  of  oak,  maple,  elm  and  bass¬ 
wood  from  his  35  acre  wood  lot.  It  was  select 
tive  cutting  .  .  .  good  sound  modern  practice. 
And  it  was  profitable  cutting.  Over  and  above 
all  his  costs,  the  wood  brought  a  total  profit 
of  $  1609  •  •  •  extra  profits  for  2XA  months  work  in 
the  off-farming  season  ...  all  of  which  is  wisely 
put  away  for  his  son’s  future  education. 


Use  a  HOMELITE  for 
Profitable  Woodcutting  Production 


Faster  Cutting  • 

Easier  Handling  • 

Lowest  Maintenance 


Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  of 
making  extra  income  from  your 
wood  lots.  And  to  do  it  most 
profitably,  be  as  particular  about 
your  chain  saw  as  you  are  about 
your  tractor.  Use  the  best.  Get  a 
Homelite.  Light  in  weight,  easy 
to  handle,  a  Homelite  is  packed 
with  power  .  .  .  more  power  per 
pound  than  any  other  saw  .  .  . 
power  you  need  to  do  the  job 
faster  and  more  profitably.  Yes, 
and  it’s  dependable  power  .  .  . 
free  from  costly  maintenance. 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sates  and  Service 

4012  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please 
send  the  further  information.  □  Please  send  me  name 
of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

Town . County . State . 


t 
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TRY  IT 
YOURSELF! 


5  RITE-WAY  S 


ONE-MAN 
CHABN  SAW 


YOUR  RITE-WAY  DEALER  WILL 
GLADLY  SHOW  YOU  THE  NEW 


You  judge  it!  Try  it 
in  your  own  woodlot! 

NEW  magnesium  alloys  make 
the  Rite-Way  RUGGED— yet 
light  and  easy  to  handle! 
EXCLUSIVE  360-degree.  swivel 
blade — locks  instantly  in  any 
position! 

NEW  features  .  .  .  •  Automatic 
oiling  system!  •  Automatic 
clutch!  •  Easy-sharpening  3 -way 
saw  chain!  See  your  dealer  or  write 
for  full  information  TODAY ! 


Save  More,  Make  More,  (tty 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


ATTENTION,  DEALERS! 

A  few  exclusive  franchises 
available!  30-day  free  trial 
offer!  Write  Dept. — L 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Branches:  Chicago,  III.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $69,000,000.00 


1 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 
Town _ 


State _ 26 


Ask  for  HANFORD’S 

SINCE  1  846  ORIGINAL 

BALSAM  OF  MYRRH 

THE  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 
for  MUSCULAR  ACHES 

also  CUTS,  SCRATCHES,  ATHLETE’S  FOOT 


Empire  State  Entertains  National 
Vegetable  Association 


BOR  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  along  with  annual  meetings 
of  the  New  York  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  and  the  Empire  Potato 
Club. 

One  of  the  interesting  contests  was 
for  peck  sacks  of  potatoes.  As  has  been 
done  for  some  years,  these  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  retail  stores  and  graded  by 
Inspectors  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

First  place  for  Empire  State  pro¬ 
ducers  went  to  Elton  Benkleman  of 
Springville,  N.  Y.;  second  place  to  Wal¬ 
lace  Peer  of  Wolcott,  and  third  to  the 
Long  Island  Produce  Company  of  Riv- 
erhead. 

For  entrants  out  of  the  state,  first 
place  went  to  Nebraska,  second  to 
Idaho  and  third  to  Maine. 

Every  bag  was  graded,  defects  noted, 
and  labelled  with  the  price  paid.  It  was 
startling  to  see  the  difference  in  quality 
and  price.  For  example,  side  by  side 
was  one  peck  which  graded  86%  and 
cost  59c  and  another  grading  55%  and 
costing  64c.  Close  by  was  a  peck  that 
graded  91%  and  cost  49c  and  another, 
grading  61  %,  costing  65c.  Someone 
asked  how  there  could  be  sales  of  lower 
quality  for  higher  prices  and  the  logi¬ 
cal  answer  is  that  the  housewife  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  ones  costing  the  most 
are  the  best  in  quality.  Obviously,  the 
problem  of  furnishing  high  quality  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  housewife  is  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  solved. 

Protection  asked 

The  Vegetable  Growers  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  to  protect  unsupported 
producers  of  vegetables.  Following  is 
the  text  of  a  telegram  sent  him: 

“WE  ARE  WILLING  AND  EAGER  TO 
COMPETE  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER  UN¬ 
DER  NATURAL  ECONOMIC  LAWS 
AND  ENDEAVOR  TO  SOLVE  OUR  OWN 
PROBLEMS,  BUT  IT  VIOLATES  OUR 
SENSE  OF  AMERICAN  JUSTICE  TO  BE 
THROWN  IN  THE  POSITION  OF  COM¬ 
PETING  WITH  THE  GREAT  U.  S. 
TREASURY,  WHICH  UNEQUAL 
STRUGGLE  WOULD  INEVITABLY 
END  IN  FAILURE  AND  ANOTHER 
STEP  TOWARD  THE  SOCIALIZATION 
OF  ALL  AGRICULTURE.  WE  IMPLORE 
THE  CONTINUED  APPLICATION  OF 
YOUR  PRINCIPLES.” 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Vegetable 
Growers  asked  for  the  formation  of  a 
research  group  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reducing  distribution  costs. 
They  also  opposed  universal  military 
training,  approved  the  use  of  vehicle 
taxes  for  highways  only,  approved  the 
use  of  controlled-crop  excess  acreage 
for  soil  improvement,  and  argued  for 
the  formation  of  a  bargaining  asso¬ 
ciation  for  distributors  of  processed 
vegetables. 

Anthony  Mariano  of  a  Syracuse 
Market  Basket  Store  won  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club’s  store  contest.  The 
prize  was  offered  to  the  produce  mana¬ 
ger  who  created  the  most  attractive 
consumer  display  in  the  store. 

Officers 

L.  H.  Myers  of  Selkirk  was  elected 
jresident  of  the  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association;  William  Giddings, 
Baldwinsville,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
the  following  were  chosen  as  vice 
presidents:  Austin  Avery,  Syracuse; 
Henry  Mar  quart,  Jr.,  Cherry  Creek; 
Otis  Davis,  Plattsburgh;  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Webster,  and  Stuart  ■  Allen, 
Waterville;  executive  committee,  Elmer 
Agle,  Eden;  Don  Bradley,  Elmira;  Ken 
Bullard,  Schuylerville;  John  Young, 
Glen  Head;  Frank  Turek,  King  Ferry; 
John  Wickham,  past  president,  Cut- 
chogue. 


Harold  “Red”  Evans  of  Georgetown 
was  re-elected  vice-president  of  the  po¬ 
tato  section  of  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America.  Others  elected 
were:  president  James  Swan,  Jr.  of 
Wisconsin,  vice-president  Paul  Ruet- 
enik,  of  Ohio,  and  sectional  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  East  John  Wickham  of 
Cutochogue,  L.  I.  Among  the  directors 
elected  were:  Robert  Esty  of  N.  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.;  Leicester  Aldo  of  Milford, 
Conn.;  George  Tallman  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  and  Ridgley  Todd  of  Fruitland,  Md. 

Choosing  a  Queen 

One  of  the  pleasant  moments  at  the 
annual  banquet  was  the  selection  of  a 
Vegetable  Queen  of  America.  Contest¬ 
ants  who  had  already  been  chosen  State 
Queens  were:  Jo  Ann  Eaton,  N.  Y. ; 
Laurelle  Hasselmann,  Ill.;  Joan  Aldo, 
Conn.;  Ann  Michael,  Ohio;  Beverly 
Bishop,  Wis.;  Verna  Stuckmeyer,  Mo.; 
Gail  Wohkittel,  N.  J.,  and  Jayne 
Shivers,  Md. 

Beverly  Bishop  of  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  was  chosen  at  National  Vege¬ 
table  Queen. 

Professor  John  Carew  of  Cornell  had 
charge  of  a  contest  for  home  made 
labor  saving  equipment  for  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers. 

First  prize  of  $25.00  went  to  Lot 
Smith,  1600  Plum  Creek  Drive,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  for  a  corn  topper. 

Second  prize  of  $15.00  went  to  Roy 
Filkin  of  Sylvania,  Ohio,  for  a  trans¬ 
planting  device  and  third  prize  of 
$10.00  went  to  Danesi  and  Patana 
Onion  Farm  of  Canastota,  New  York, 
for  an  onion  weed  sprayer. 

At  the  trade  show  in  the  basement  of 
the  War  Memorial  building,  delegates 
and  visitors  could  see  practically  every 
type  of  equipment  needed  to  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  as  well  as  some  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  more  commonly  used  for  general 
farming.  There  were  exhibits  showing 
planters,  sprayers,  diggers,  irrigation 
equipment,  weed  killers,  graders  and 
baggers  and,  of  course,  there  were 
tractors,  fertilizer,  seed  and  spray  ma¬ 
terial  exhibits  and  an  excellent  teach¬ 
ing  exhibit  put  on  by  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  speaking  program 
was  well  attended  and  future  issues  will 
contain  much  of  the  information  gath¬ 
ered  there. 


Frank  Demarest  of  Lafayette,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  is  top  winner  in  the  Northeast 
for  his  achievement  in  the  FFA  Soil  and 
Water  Management  Contest.  Frank  belongs 
to  the  Newton  High  School  FFA  chapter. 
He  estimates  that  he  and  his  father  have 
removed  more  than  1,000  tons  of  rocks 
from  the  fields  this  past  year.  Also  a  new 
ditching  machine  was  recently  bought 
which  is  used  both  on  the  farm  and  for 
custom  work. 

The  prize  of  $200.00  was  presented  to 
Frank  at  the  recent  Future  Farmers  of 
America  convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MORE  FOR  YOU 
with  a 
LAND  BANK 
LOAN 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  A-65,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


NILA 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


on,  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(-15  Dilators) 
Trial  pkgr.  504 
(16  Dilators) 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEVtCATIV 

Teat  Dilators 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


HERE'S  A  REAL  BARGAIN 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  WORK  OUTDOORS  OR  HUNT 
&  FISH  DURING  COLD  WEATHER.  ORIGINAL, 
SHEEPLINE  NAVY  LEATHER  FLIGHT  PANTS, 
ZIPPERS  FULL  LENGTH  OF  LEGS,  ON  FLY  & 
POCKET  OPENINGS. 

ROOMY  POCKET  ON  BOTH  KNEES 
SIZES  36  --  40  SMALL.  MEDIUM.  LARGE 


Brand  New,  Perfect  Condition  .  $7.75 

Slightly  Used,  But  Perfect  Condition .  $6.75 


Originally  cost  about  $40.00 


House  to  Born  —  Barn  to  Field 
TELEPHONES 

Made  to  Government  Specifications  —  Not  a  toy 
Powered  with  2  Flashlight  Batteries 


2  Telephones 

100  ft.  of  2  Strand  Wire 

Battery  Saver  Switch 


$8.95 


Additional  100  ft.  coils  of  wire  @  $1. 25/coil 
Send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 


H.  Z.  ROSENBERG  &  CO. 

701  Seneca  St.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
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Bargaining  Agency  Holds  Annual 
Meeting  and  Banquet 


HE  opening  event  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  at  Syracuse  was  the 
I  annual  banquet  on  the  evening  of  De- 
I  cember  6.  The  speaker  was  Keith  Wal- 
I  lace,  President  of  the  Vermont  Farm 
Bureau.  He  made  a  convincing  appeal 
for  less  dependence  on  government 
and  more  on  ourselves.  He  interspersed 
I  his  remarks  with  stories  to  drive  home 
I  his  points,  including  several  in  French 
I  Canadian  dialect. 

I  At  9  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
business  meeting  was  called  to  order. 
Nine  directors,  whose  terms  expired, 
were  re-elected  as  follows: 

Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Schoharie;  E.  C. 
Strobeck,  Macedon;  Charles  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chateaugay;  James  Young,  An¬ 
gelica;  Frank  Garrison,  Middletown; 
Jay  Scott,  Lisbon;  Ernest  S.  Hartley, 
Osceola,  Pa. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected  as 
follows : 

Clayton  Weil  of  Painted  Post  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Roy  Tarbell;  Raymond  Mosher  of 
Cattaraugus  to  succeed  James  Samuel- 
son;  Winfield  Foote  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
to  succeed  William  Fitts. 

Resolutions 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  delegates  were: 

Requesting  that  northern  New 
Jersey  be  included  under  the  Milk 
Marketing  Order  for  metropolitan 
New  York. 

Recommending  that  the  New  York 
market  area  be  expanded  to  include 
thickly  settled  areas  adjoining  New 
York  City,  in  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut. 

Requesting  that  Cornell  start  re¬ 
search  to  get  the  answers  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  milk  market  order  problems. 

Asking  for  legislation  to  require  a 
cooling  off  period  before  a  strike. 
This  resolution  reviewed  the  terrific 
loss  that  dairymen  took  as  a  result 
of  a  drivers’  strike  a  year  ago. 

Recommending  that  the  State 
Legislature  appropriate  money  to 
match  available  Federal  funds  for 
indemnities  .on  Brucellosis  reactors 
removed  from  herds. 

Removing  the  requirement  that 
date  of  pasteurization  be  put  on 
milk  sold  in  New  York  City. 
Commending  Secretary  Benson. 


Recommending  continued  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  of  fluid  milk. 

Approval  of  the  expansion  of  milk 
consumption  in  schools  and  army. 

Requesting  the  continuation  of  the 
State  Legislative  Commission  on 
Imitation  Milk  Products. 

Panel  Discussion 

The  afternoon  session  consisted  of  a 
panel  discussion  with  Dr.  Leland  Spen¬ 
cer  of  Cornell  as  moderator.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Milk  Pricing  Programs  and 
Production  Control.’’  Dr.  Willard  Coch¬ 
rane  of  Minnesota  gave  the  arguments 
for  production  control.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  with  exception  of  war  periods,  we 
have  seldom  been  able  to  balance  pro¬ 
duction  with  demand  and  have  usually 
had  food  surpluses  sufficient  to  depress 
prices  to  unsatisfactory  levels.  His  so¬ 
lution  is  Government  Crop  Control. 

Dr.  Walter  Garver  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Manager  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  was  delayed  in 
his  arrival  because  of  bad  weather.  He 
presented  telling  arguments  against 
production  control. 

Neil  Brooks,  Assistant  Solicitor  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
discussed  the  legal  aspects  of  produc¬ 
tion  control.  His  interpretation  was 
very  broad  and  indicated  his  belief  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  go  to  almost 
any  length  if  they  wish  to  use  that 
power. 

Dr.  Don  Paarlberg,  Assistant  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson,  outlined  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  disposing  of  government 
owned  food.  He  pointed  out  that  for¬ 
eign  countries  do  not  appreciate  the 
sale  of  food  at  bargain  prices  and  in 
many  cases  are  not  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  food  which  we  do  not  want, 
even  as  a  gift. 

Harold  Giles,  a  farmer  of  Union 
Springs,  New  York,  gave  the  fanners’ 
viewpoint.  He  maintained  that  dairy¬ 
men  can  do  many  things  to  help  them¬ 
selves  with  production  and  marketing. 
After  all  these  things  had  been  done, 
he  concluded,  flexible  price  supports 
might  be  called  upon,  but  not  until  the 
producers  had  taken  all  possible  steps 
to  help  themselves. 

Officers  re-elected  were  as  follows: 

J.  A.  Young,  president;  E.  C.  Stro¬ 
beck,  vice-president;  L.  J.  Stammer, 
secretary;  William  J.  Storie,  treasurer. 


YEW  YORK  4-H  TRACTOR  WIMER  VISITS  CHICAGO 


Robert  Southworth,  19, 
of  North  Bangor,  New 
York,  receives  congratu¬ 
lations  from  John  J.  Leu, 
New  York  City  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Oil 
Company,  on  being  the 
1954  4-H  tractor  champion 
from  New  York.  This 
ceremony  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  33rd  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 

The  Franklin  County 
youth,  who  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  4-H  Club  work  for 
10  years,  was  honored 
Tuesday,  November  30,  at 
the  tenth  annual  tractor 
banquet.  Bob  and  winners 
from  46  other  states  re¬ 
ceived  all-expense  trips  to 
Chicago.  Local  leader  of 
his  4-H  Club,  Bob  has  earned  a  reputation  for  his  work  in  helping  others.  He 
helped  arrange  his  county’s  first  tractor  operators  contest  and  has  delivered 
121  talks  on  4-H  Club  activities.  He  helps  work  a  210-acre  farm. 

The  tractor  program  is  conducted  by  the  cooperative  extension  services  with 
eight  oil  companies  providing  awards  and  funds  for  training  local  4-H  Club 
leaders  who  in  turn  teach  4-H  youths  how  to  maintain  their  tractors  and  op¬ 
erate  them  economically. 


PROTECT  YOUR  COWS 

WITH  NEW  STANCHION  CUSHION 


The  Cow-Saver,  a  resilient  corrugated  cushion, 
fits  any  stanchion  4  feet  wide  or  less.  Its 
cushion  action  reduces  injuries  to  teats,  udders, 
hocks  and  knees — its  corrugated  surface 
reduces  falling  and  slipping. 

The  Cow-Saver  makes  your  cows  less 
susceptible  to  mastitis  by  insulating  them  from 
cold,  wet  floors.  In  most  cases,  you  will  save 
half  the  amount  and  work  of  storing  and 
replacing  loose  bedding. 

Fill  in  coupon  below  for  complete  information 
on  the  new  Cow- Saver  stanchion  cushion. 

B*F.  Goodrich  Sponge  Products  Division 

67  Derby  Place,  Shelton,  Conn. 

I - 1 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Sponge  Products  Division,  67  Derby  Place,  Shelton,  Conn. 

Please  send  free  Cow-Saver  Folder 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 

I _ - _ J 


•  Protects  cows  fromlnjury 

•  Insulates  cold  floors 

•  Reduces  danger  of  mastitis 

•  Saves  time  and  labor 

•  Lasts  for  years 


Better  living  can  make  many  dreams  come  true  for  your 
farm  family — among  them,  perhaps,  the  college  education 
you  dream  of  for  your  son  and  daughter. 

A  dairy  farmer  improves  his  living  by  improving  his 
herd.  He  is  alert  to  the  experiences  of  other  successful 
farmers.  He  applies  these  desirably  proven  methods  to  HIS 
management,  feeding  and  breeding  practices. 

Some  45,000  dairy  farmers  in  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont  have  found  that  herd  improvement  begins  with 
better  breeding— with  the  kind  of  artificial  breeding  offered 
by  NYABC. 

Better  your  herd  by  breeding  100  per  cent  the  NYABC 
way,  and  bring  better  living  to  your  family. 

For  all  the  facts  about  how  NYABC  can  help  bring  better 
living  for  your  family,  write: 


(764)  12 
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Here’s  how  to 

TOP 

THE  MARKET 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like  other 
Marshall  customers,  you  too  can 
put  yourself  in  position  to  top  the 
market  and  make  better  profits 
in  '55. 

AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET  .  .  . 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  , 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record  holder. 
Also  Random  Sample  Test  Winner. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  custom¬ 
ers.  Top  Red  pen  (1954)  Western  New  York 
Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 

FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  .  . 

MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 

Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-E,  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PROFIT¬ 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


Here’s  How  to  Profit: 

•  Buy  Quality  Chicks, 
Market  Quality  Eggs 

•  Start  Chicks  Early, 
Get  More  Eggs  When 
Prices  Are  Highest 

•  New!  Free  Catalog! 

•  Order  Now  —  Save  with  Discount 

Allen  H.  &  Sons 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Elmer  E.  Runyon,  R.  2,  Kezar  Falls,  Me. 


WHITE 
*£CfrORHS 


Highly  Efficient  for 
Commercial  Egg  Production 

Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  effi¬ 
cient  feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4%  lb. 
feed  intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages. 

Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry  with  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and  prices — write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


r'9"m6h"THSECC"[HE[KS“1 


$9444.92 


1685  Richqunlity  White  Leg¬ 
horns  plus  good  management 
averaged  over  $1000  a  month 
from  September  ’53  thru  May 
*54  for  one  of  our  customers, 
and  on  June  1,  1458  bird*  were 
still  in  production. 

Kichquality  Leghorns  or 
R.  I.  Reds — I’ullorum-Clean —  n  RICH 

will  pay  on  your  farm  too! 

Write  today  for  new  free  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 

•  WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON  • 

HOBART,  N.  Y.  »  .  PHONE 

(Delaware  County)  5401 


The  open  shed,  used  for  hens  in  the  summer  and  for  beef  cattle  in  winter. 

A  Visit  to  a  Vermont  Poultry  Farm 

By  L.  M.  HURD 


THIS  summer  your  reporter  and  Mrs. 

Hurd  decided  to  spend  part  of  our 
vacation  in  the  ITew  England  states. 
One  objective  was  a  visit  to  the  White 
Mountains  but  I  had  in  mind  that  we 
would  stop  at  any  poultry  farm  on  the 
way  that  looked  interesting. 

We  left  Ithaca  on  August  6  and " 
drove  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  where 
we  stayed  overnight.  After  visiting  the 
famous  Old  First  Church  and  other 
points  of  interest,  we  drove  through  the 
Green  Mountains  to  Brattleboro  and 
then  north  on  Route  5  on  the  Vermont 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River  toward 
the  White  Mountains.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  drive  through  old-time  New 
England  villages  situated  along  the 
river.  About  fifteen  miles  above  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  I  noticed  a  three-story, 
round,  poultry  house,  painted  red  so  I 
decided  to  stop  and  investigate. 

A  friendly,  middle-aged  lady  answer¬ 
ed  my  knock  on  the  front  door  of  the 
pleasant  country  home.  She  assured  me 
that  her  son  was  at  the  poultry  house 
and  would  be  glad  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions.  I  learned  that  the  farm  was  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Stevens  Brothers.  Karl 
Stevens  was  the  hen  man  and  his 
brother  had  charge  of  the  herd  of  200 
Shorthorns. 

He  Keeps  Legliorns 

Karl  is  a  former  4-H’er  who  special¬ 
ized  in  poultry.  He  has  had  a  large 
flock  of  White  Leghorns  for  the  past 
four  years,  although  his  neighbors 
thought  he  was  crazy  to  keep  Leg¬ 
horns  when  everyone  else  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  kept  heavies.  One  old-time 
poultryman  made  it  a  point  to  come  to 
him  and  tell  him  he  was  making  a 
great  mistake,  but  he  decided  to  keep 
on  with  the  Leghorns.  He  has  not  been 
sorry  for  they  have  given  him  a  better 
return  than  heavies  did.  At  first  the 
white  eggs  sold  for  a  cent  or  two  a 
dozen  less  than  brown  eggs,  but  now. 
there  is  no  difference  in  price. 

Karl  has  always  bought  well-bred 
stock,  mostly  Mount  Hope  strain,  and 
he  finds  that  the  annual  production  is 
better  than  his  neighbors  who  have 
heavies.  Summer  production,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Nis-  much  better.  Now  some  of 
his  neighbors  are  turning  to  Leghorns 
and  the  old  timer,  who  was  so  disturb¬ 
ed  about  Karl  keeping  Leghorns,  is 
considering  a  change  to  Leghorns  too. 

I  asked  Karl  how  he  liked  the  round 
laying  house  now  that  it  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  and  if  he  would 
build  another  like  it.  His  answer  was, 
yes,  because  it  was  so  easy,  economical 
and  fast  to  construct,  the  sides  being 
of  silo  staves.  The  only  change  would 
be  in  the  size.  The  present  house  is  50 
feet  in  diameter  and  houses  650  birds  in 
one  flock  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
and  600  on  the  first  floor.  He  would 
make  a  new  one  larger.,  Roll-a-way 
nests  open  into  the  center  on  each  floor 
which  makes  it  easy  and  fast  to  gather 
eggs.  A  stairway  goes  up  through  the 
center  to  each  floor. 

I  found  that  the  Stevens  Brothers 
are  keen  to  save  as  much  labor  as  pos¬ 


MAKE  A  PROFIT  IN  1955  WITH  WEBSTER'S  REDS 

Only  one  breed  and  one  strain.  High  livability  and  good  resistance  to  leukosis.  100% 
livability  at  Western  N.  Y.  Laying  Test  for  the  past  five  years.  Two  high  three  year 
averages  in  egg  production  for  all  breeds  in  all  contests. 

New  York  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean  Write  for  prices 

Clark  Street  Road  WEBSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


sible,  both  in  the  handling  of  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  chickens.  Karl  said  he  got  lazy 
this  summer  when  he  housed  the  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  round  laying  house.  He  had 
the  mumps  and  wasn’t  feeling  too 
strong  so,  instead  of  hauling  the  loaded 
crates  to  the  top  floor  of  the  house  with 
a  tackle  block  as  he  usually  did,  he 
just  turned  the  650  birds  loose  in  the 
evening  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  on 
the  first  floor,  and  turned  on  the  lights 
upstairs.  With  a  little  coaxing  at  first 
to  get  them  started,  they  climbed  the 
stairs  to  their  quarters  under  their  own 
power.  The  next  day  the  operation  was 
repeated  for  the  second  floor. 

Another  interesting  operation  on  this 


farm  is  the  use  of  a  large  open  shed 
for  the  hens  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year.  The  shed  is  used  for  cattle 
during  the  cold  months.  The  hens  are 
moved  into  it  the  last  of  May  and  the 
birds  that  are  left  after  culling  remain 
there  until  October.  They  are  confined 
to  the  shed.  Temporary  nests  and  a 
long  trough  with  running  water  are 
provided.  Mash  is  fed  in  boxes  3  feet 
square  and  about  12  inches  deep  and 
about  40  boxes  were  provided  for  2800 
birds.  This  shed  provides  very  comfort¬ 
able  conditions  during  the  summer 
months  and  production  has  been  excel¬ 
lent.  At  the  time  I  was  there  produc¬ 
tion  was  running  about  60  per  cent. 

The  use  of  this  shed  is  an  important 
step  in  the  management  on  this  farm. 
Moving  the  hens  to  this  shed  vacates 
the  laying  houses  so  they  can  be  clean¬ 
ed  and  made  ready  for  the  pullets  in 
the  late  summer  when  they  start  lay¬ 
ing.  Thus,  the  old  hens  are  kept  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  pullets  are  brought  in¬ 
to  lay  at  a  time  when  eggs  are  in  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  are  best. 

The  labor  in  caring  for  the  hens  in 
the  shed  was  reduced  to  a  very  low 
point  by  the  arrangement  of  equipment 
and  the  size  of  the  flock.  All  2800  birds 
run  in  one  flock.  Gathering  the  eggs 
was  the  big  job. 

The  Stevens  farm  is 
an  interesting  place  to 
visit.  It  is  successful  be¬ 
cause  the  operators  have 
put  thought  and  plan¬ 
ning  into  its  operation. 
Labor-saving,  good  man¬ 
agement  and  quality 
stock  are  the  foundation 
of  its  success. 


The  three-story  round 
house  on  the  Stevens  farm 
near  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Maine  Poultrymeii  Strong  for 
Relaxing  Wheat  Regulations 


AFTER  expressing  our  own  ideas 
about  government  regulations  which 
restrict  the  right  of  a  poultryman  to 
feed  wheat  grown  on  his  own  farm,  we 
decided  to  ask  some  poultrymen  for 
their  opinions.  We  wrote  to  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  men  in  the  State  of 
Maine  and  following  are  a  few  of  their 
replies : 

“I  resent  any  law  that  tells  a  farm¬ 
er  what  he  should  grow  on  his  own 
farm  for  his  own  home  or  farm  use.” 

— Seavey  A.  Piper,  Troy 

“It  is  unconstitutional.”  —  Ralph  M. 
Hunt,  Pres.,  Maine  Poultry  Imp.  Assn., 
Lincolnville 

“I  read  your  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  just  the  other  night.  Not 
having  grown  any  grain  myself,  this 
came  as  a  shocking  surprise  to  me.  I 
thought  we  lived  in  a  democracy,  but 
this  law  certainly  should  open  our  eyes 
and  make  us  wonder  a  bit.”  —  Ernest 
E.  Cressex,  Gorham 

“Man  has  not,  and  I  believe  cannot, 
come  up  with  a  substitute  for  the  basic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  true 
that  a  lot  of  people  would  get  hurt  in 
the  process  of  changes,  but  the  benefit 
to  all  of  a  return  to  that  principle 
would  be  tremendous.”  —  Charles  B. 
Buck,  West  New  field 

“It  is  un-American  and  unfair  to  the 
eastern  farmer.  I  wish  we  could  get  rid 
of  all  controls  and  subsidies  and  let  the 
farmer  get  back  on  his  own.” — Victor 
Johnson,  Naples 

“I  do  not  approve  of  controls  of  any 
kind.” — Carl  N.  Harris,  Brownfield 
“I  am  against  price  supports  of  any 
kind.  Price  supports  as  they  are  car¬ 


ried  on  today,  are  grossly  unfair  to  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people.” 

— Gurdon  S.  Buck,  Naples 

“I  thought  that  I  was  living  in  the 
U.S.A.,  but  this  law  sounds  more  like 
I  was  in  Russia!” — F.  W.  Banter,  Free¬ 
port. 

“I  believe  I  should  have  the  right  — 
not  privilege — of  raising  what  I  want 
to,  just  as  any  manufacturer  can  make 
what  he  wants.” — Robert  R.  Washburn, 
Palermo 

“I  believe  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  set 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  grain  as  it 
would  be  on  the  amount  of  eggs  that 
could  be  consumed  on  our  own  farm. 
Once  we  start  controls  on  one  thing,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  every¬ 
thing  we  grow  will  be  controlled  by 
government.”  —  Harry  M.  Collemer, 
‘  Lincolnville 

“We  have  altogether  too  much  gov¬ 
ernment  interference.  I  say,  no  sup¬ 
ports,  let’s  get  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  supply  and  demand.” — Oscar  A. 
Tolman,  West  Tremont 

“I  fteel  strongly  for  freedom  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  believe  that  history  proves 
that  restricting  people  from  raising  cer¬ 
tain  acres  of  crops  or  animals  brings 
dire  results  in  the  long  run.” — Walter 
W.  Hichens,  So.  Berwick 

“I  have  always  believed  that  we 
should  let  supply  and  demand  regulate 
the  control  of  products  and  prices  and 
I  still  believe  that  without  interference 
from  others,  this  would  work  out  to  all 
concerned.” — Landry’s  Poultry  Service, 
W aterville 

“It  forces  the  farmer  to  pay  the  long 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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The  Huntington  Family 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


six  boys  according  to  their  ages,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  each  had 
done  during  his  lifetime.  Each  one,  in¬ 
cluding  “Dad,”  draws  a  given  sum  a 
month,  but  the  entirety  will  be  inherited 
by  those  who  stay  on  the  farm. 

Arrangements  are  going  ahead  to  en¬ 
large  the  herd  and  to  build  the  laying 
flock  for  the  day  when  Pete  comes 
back  to  the  farm.  This  means  some 
new  buildings,  too.  At  present  the  herd 
is  in  three  barns.  Bob  leans  strongly 
toward  a  stanchion  barn  for  the  larger 
herd.  They’ll  also  need  additional  silo 
space.  Jim  says  the  machinery  is  ade¬ 
quate,  but  wonders  if  they  might  not 
profit  from  pasture  irrigation.  But  on 
the  big  point,  there’s  general  agree¬ 
ment.  If  Pete  wants  to  come  home„ 
they’ll  make  it  worth  his  while,  even  if 
it  means  going  into  debt.  For  Pete,  like 
the  rest,  has  put  a  lot  of  sweat  and  a 
lot  of  love  into  the  farm. 

The  original  65-acre  Lomet  Meadows 
farm  had  10  dairy  cows,  125  chickens 
and  the  district  school  teacher  to  board. 
While  their  first-born  was  still  a  baby, 
the  Huntington’s  house  burned.  “That 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  with  three  of 
their  grandchildren. 


really  got  Dad’s  dander  up,”  Meta  says. 
He  bought  a  sawmill,  went  three  miles 
into  the  woods  for  his  timber  and  pre¬ 
pared  every  stick  of  wood  that  went  in¬ 
to  building  the  8-room  bungalow  they 
still  live  in. 

o  During  the  next  nine  years,  the 
babies  came  fast,  and  between  the 
rapidly  growing  family,  the  small  farm 
and  the  depression,  the  Huntingtons 
were  close  to  being  licked  more  times 
than  they  care  to  recall.  They  went 
into  debt  for  more  land  and  stock,  only 
to  have  milk  go  down  to  $1.00  a  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Finally,  in  1931,  Lowell  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  Westford  school  and 
applied  for  a  job  as  agricultural  teach¬ 
er.  Later,  this  school  centralized  at 
Schenevus  and  he  stayed  on  to  become 
Principal.  When  the  children  were 
growing  up,  his  salary  kept  the  farm 
going,  but  only  because  the  boys  were 
there  to  help.  At  7,  Don  was  milking  7 
cows  daily.  “I  often  wonder  why  they 
love  the  farm,”  Lowell  muses.  “They 
worked  so  hard  on  it  when  they  were 
’  young  .  .  .” 

Even  so,  they  always  managed  to 
mix  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  work,  and  to 
make  a  lot  of  the  work  fun.  Each  boy 
belonged  to  FFA  and  had  a  4-H  Club 
project.  Jim  and  Bob  started  with 
calves.  Then  as  the  others  came  along, 
the  parents  had  to  think  what  they 
could  do  for  different  projects.  “Maybe 
a  part  of  this  was  so  the  kids  wouldn’t 
end  up  owning  the  whole  herd!” 
Lowell  says. 

But  there  was  more  behind  the  par¬ 
ents’  reasoning  than  that.  Both  of  them 
felt  that  the  natural  competition  among 
the  boys  at  home,  plus  what  they  would 
run  into  when  showing  livestock,  was 
enough.  Nor  did  they  want  their  boys 
competing  with  each  other  at  fairs  and 
shows. 

Ted  was  encouraged  to  buy  two 
Cheviot  ewes  and  lambs;  Pete  who  had 


Shropshires,  formed  a  side  partnership 
in  Southdowns  with  his  father.  Soon 
each  boy  owned  enough  stock  to  begin 
to  feel  a  sense  of  partnership  in  the 
farm. 

As  a  young  man,  Lowell  had  gotten 
some  experience — and  some  sawdust  in 
his  blood  —  exhibiting  milking  short¬ 
horns  around  the  state.  When  it  came 
time  for  the  boys  to  start  exhibiting  at 
the  county  and  state  fairs,  he  isn’t  sure 
whether  the  sawdust  in  his  blood  be¬ 
gan  circulating  again,  or  whether,  as 
he  told  himself  and  Meta  —  “It’s  best 
for  young  fellows  to  have  someone  old¬ 
er  with  them.”  At  any  rate,  they  ended 
up  buying  an  old  school  bus  and  part  of 
the  family  went  right  along  with  the 
stock. 

They  removed  the  seats  from  the  bus 
and  made  a  pen  in  the  back,  with  a 
tail  gate  for  loading.  Up  front,  they  in¬ 
stalled  cots  and  a  place  for  Meta  to 
cook  and  serve  meals.  The  yellow 
“Huntington  rig”  created  quite  a  stir 
when  it  wheeled  into  a  fairgrounds  and 
discharged  its  load  of  people  from  the 
front  and  up  to  35  head  of  sheep  from 
the  back.  Upshot  of  this  lark  was  a 
bushel  basket  of  medals  and  ribbons, 
plus  enough  prize  money  for  several  of 
the  boys  to  pay  part  of  their  college  ex¬ 
penses. 

Once  when  Lowell  observed  to  a  life¬ 
long  friend  that  it  was  a  deep  source 
of  pleasure  to  have  the  boys  wanting  to 
return  to  the  farm,  the  friend  replied, 
“Well,  Lowell,  everything  will  work  out 
fine  as  long  as  it’s  just  your  family.  But 
when  the  daughters-in-law  become  part 
of  things,  you’ll  probably  find  more 
problems.  That’s  when  the  troubles  will 
begin.” 

As  it  turned  out,  the  daughters-in- 
law  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
elder  Huntingtons’  pleasures,  not  their 
problems.  This  may  be  because  the  boys 
showed  mighty  good  judgment  in  pick¬ 
ing  wives  who  “fitted.”  Part  of  the 
credit,  too,  goes  to  Lowell  and  Meta 
who  maintain  a  strictly  hands-off  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  younger  families. 

Nor  does  Meta  make  a  practice  of 
dropping  in  unexpectedly  at  the  other 
Huntington  homes.  She  does  love  to 
shop  and  can’t  get  over  the  habit  of 
bargain-hunting  for  children’s  clothes, 
an  activity  she  combines  with  the 
travel  necessary  to  her  office  of  vice- 
president  in  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus.  She  carries 
sizes  in  her  head.  “With  12  grand¬ 
children  so  near  together,  how  can  I 
miss?”  she  asks. 

Helen,  Jim’s  wife,  was  expecting  us 
when  we  drove  the  eighth-mile  down 
the  road  to  her  place.  She  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  setting  her  hair  for  a  Brownie 
banquet  she  and  Linda  were  going  to 
that  night.  Three-year  old  Roxanne, 
who  had  been  playing  with  young  Jim¬ 
my  beside  a  big  yellow  bus  in  the  back 
yard,  came  running  to  meet  us.  It  was 
the  same  school  hus  the  Huntingtons 
had  had  such  happy  and  such  funny 
times  in  when  they  were  showing  stock 
at  the  fairs.  Now  it’s  a  playhouse.  A 
fleet  of  banged-up  toy  trucks  is  parked 
on  the  narrow  shelf  where  Meta  once 
prepared  three  big  meals  a  day  for  a 
passel  of  hungry  boys  and  their  dad, 
and  a  tricycle  is  parked  where  the 
sheep  and  calves  used  to  ride. 

Meta’s  dancing  blue  eyes  softened  as 
she  looked  at  the  bus,  and  she  seemed 
not  to  notice  that  Jimmy  had  started  to 
cry.  For  a  moment,  the  big,  beat-up  old 
yellow  bus  became  a  symbol  of  the 
things  which  have  held  this  remarkable 
family  together  through  the  years. 

—  a. a.  — 

Consumers  spend  about  25  per  cent 
of  their  disposable  incomes  for  food, 
according  to  estimates  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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MAINE  POULTRYMEN 

(Continued  from  Opposite-  Page) 

price  for  feed  even  though  he  has  the 
land  and  the  facilities  to  grow  it.  The 
low  market  and  the  high  price  of  feed 
is  what  is  breaking  us  all.” — Guy  R. 
Sanborn,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

In  all,  we  received  55  letters  and  not 
a  single  one  of  them  expressed  the 
slightest  approval  of  present  regula¬ 
tions.  One  man  did  say  that  as  long  as 
it  is  a  law,  we  should  observe  it,  but 
that  we  should  get  the  law  changed. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  poultrymen  are 
trying  to  do.  Already  the  situation  has 
been  eased  to  some  extent  by  declaring 
certain  areas,  including  all  of  New 
England,  non-commercial  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  restrictions  are  still  extremely  ob¬ 
noxious  to  poultrymen  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  many 
other  states. 

—  A. A.  — 

NORMAL  GROWTH 
OF  CHICKENS 

HE  normal  rate  of  maturity  of  pul¬ 
lets  is  influenced  by  the  strain  and 
by  the  time  of  year  they  hatch.  When 
properly  grown,  well-bred  Leghorn 
pullets  hatched  between  January  1  and 
April  15  start  to  lay  between  150  to 
180  days  of  age;  heavy  breeds  at  160 
to  190  days  of  age.  Pullets  hatched  in 
late  spring  and  in  summer  mature  sev¬ 
eral  days  later  than  those  hatched  lat¬ 
er.  Mature  body  weight  varies  with  the 
strain.  Leghorns  weigh  from  3  y2  to 
4  V2  pounds  and  heavy  breeds  from  5  to 
6  pounds  at  the  time  of  laying  the  first 
egg.  At  the  1952-53  New  York  Random 
Sample  Egg  Laying  Test,  the  average 
weight  of  the  Leghorn  pullets  at  160 
days  was  4.11  pounds;  weight  of  heavy 
breeds  was  5.12  pounds.  The  average 
age  when  the  Leghorn  flocks  in  this 
test  reached  50  per  cent  production 
was  179  days;  for  the  heavy-breed 
flocks  it  was  185  days.  These  birds 
were  started  in  confinement,  but  were 
given  access  to  pasture  from  six  weeks 
to  laying  age. — L.  M.  Hurd 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

by  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

WET  FLOORS  ARE 
GOOD,  NOT  BAD! 

Are  your  pullets 
walking  around  on 
wet  floors?  Don't 
worry  about  it!  If 
you. can  get  your 
birds  up  to  80% 
to  over  90%  pro¬ 
duction  you'll  probably  have  wet  lifter. 
There  are  only  two  disadvantages  of  wet 
litter:  (1)  You  may  slip  and  fall.  (2)  You'll 
get  more  dirty  eggs  because  the  pullets 
have  dirty  feet. 

To  combat  wet  litter  I  would  suggest  stirring 
up  the  litter  if  possible.  Keep  clean  litter  in 
the  nests.  Spread  clean  litter  in  front  of  the 
nests  every  few  days.  When  it  gets  too  wet 
pitch  the  top  layer  over  near  the  water 
troughs  and  throw  in  more  new  litter  in 
front  of  the  nests.  Throw  some  of  the  scratch 
grain  in  the  litter  in  front  of  the  nests  so  the 
birds  will  help  stir  the  litter.  Scratching  also 
helps  clean  their  feet. 

Feed  lots  of  mash,  all  they’ll  eat.  10  Lbs  to 
12  Lbs  of  scratch  per  100  layers  per  day  in 
the  winter.  Have  plenty  of  water  space. 
Water  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
birds  to  get  their  wattles  wet  when  they 
drink. 

You'll  enjoy  reading  our  chick  catalog. 
Please  send  for  it  today. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1955  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 

Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 

CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8  x  12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
«  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

the  bird  that  meets 
today’s  need  for 

PROFITS 


. . .  more  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 

NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  —  Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 


We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 


FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


HUBBARD 


Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.  Walpole  78 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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BROAD  HIGHWAY 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXI 

AST  summer  Belle,  Margaret,  our 
eleven-year  old  grandson  Dickie  and 
I  drove  some  twenty  ' miles  to  the  hill 
farm  where  I  was  born.  Gone  into  the 
limbo  of  the  past  are  the  house  and 
barn,  replaced  by  brush  and  half-grown 
trees.  The  only  sign  of  life  is  the  spring, 
still  running  clear  and  cold,  just  as  it 
has  always  done  across  the  years. 
Springs  are  almost  eternal. 

After  a  picnic  lunch,  with  Dickie’s 
hand  in  mine  we  walked  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  back  of  where  the  house  once 
stood,  where  as  a  five-year-old  I  had 
coasted  on  the  snowcrust  down  the 
hill.  The  farm,  on  a  high  hill,  gives  one 
a  feeling  of  being  very  near  to  the  sky. 
As  I  stood  there  remembering  how 
Father  had  wrestled  with  an  old  farm 
team  and  a  poorly  adjusted  plow  across 
the  stony  hillside  an  airplane  roared 
overhead,  on  its  way  from  Ithaca  to 
New  York  City.  So  low  was  the  plane 
that  it  seems  that  one  could  almost 
reach  up  and  touch  it. 

Indescribable  were  my  thoughts  as 
I  pondered  what  had  happened  in  the 
relatively  brief  span  of  years  since  my 
father  farmed  those  hills.  In  no  similar 
period  in  all  history  have  there  been 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  world  since  my  Dad  farmed  there. 
I  wondered  what  Dad  would  have 
thought  if  he  could  have  seen  that  air¬ 
plane,  or  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  gadgets  that  have  come  to  seem 
like  necessities  since  his  time.  Father 
was  a  thinking  man,  and  if  he  and  all 
those  others  who  have  left  the  highway 
know  what  is  going  on,  as  maybe  they 
do,  or  if  Father  could  return  to  view 
all  of  the  magic  material  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  since  he  left  this 
earth,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  con¬ 
clude  that  while  these  material  things 
are  very  wonderful,  what  the  old  world 
most  needs  is  similar  progress  in  the 
principles  of  the  spirit.  Father  knew 
his  Bible,  and  he  would  likely  say  as  he 
viewed  our  modern  world:  “What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lost  his  own  soul?” 

Standing  with  Dickie  on  top  of  that 
ridge,  I  vividly  recalled  trying  out  a 
brand-new  sled  on  the  steep  hill  on  a 
hard  shiny  snowcrust.  As  the  sled 
plunged  down  the  hill  I  lost  control  and 
ran  into  a  fence  post  at  the  foot.  That 
was  disaster.  It  made  me  sick,  but  I 
knew  I  could  get  over  that.  The  broken 
sled  was  something  else  again! 

Speaking  of  sliding  also  brings  to 
mind  the  steep,  slanting  door  over  the 
outside  hatchway  leading  to  the  cellar 
in  that  old  farmhouse.  One  day  I  got 
the  brilliant  idea  of  sliding  down  that 
cellar  door  on  nothing  but  me  and  a 
thin  pair  of  pants.  Even  though  I  was 
but  five  years  old  I  can  remember 
how  my  dignity  suffered  when  Mother 
took  me  across  her  knees  to  pick  out 
the  slivers. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  for  some  years  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  has  carried  a  series  of  character 
sketches  under  the  title  of  “The  Most 
Unforgettable  Character  I  Have  Met.” 
As  this  story  is  in  the  main  the  story 
of  men  with  whom  I  have  traveled  the 
Broad  Highway,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  a  lifelong  friend  of  mine  who  in 
many  respects  is  one  of  the  most  unfor¬ 
gettable  characters  I  have  met.  He  is 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves.  He  has  the  right 
to  print  after  his  name  many  degrees. 
For  many  years  he  was  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  New  York  State,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  that  I 
have  known,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 


word.  Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  Frank 
has  the  common  touch. 

Back  in  the  1920’s,  when  the  central¬ 
ization  of  schools  in  New  York  was  just 
getting  under  way,  as  I  have  before 
stated  there  was  much  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  opposition.  I  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Department  of  Education  was 
travelling  a  little  too  rapidly  in  the 
centralization  movement,  and  maybe 
wasn’t  taking  time  enough  to  give  peo¬ 
ple  a  chance  to  think  matters  through. 
So  I  telephoned  Commissioner  Graves 
and  suggested  that  he  meet  me  in 
Ithaca  so  that  we  might  drive  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  controversy  was  raging, 
and  where  he  could  get  at  firsthand  the 
feeling  of  the  people. 

That  was  an  unforgettable  day.  It 
was  early  spring.  The  farmers  were 
plowing  in  their  fields.  It  had  been 
raining,  but  nothing  like  that  made  any 
difference  to  Frank.  He  walked,  some¬ 
times  ankle-deep,  across  the  muddy, 
plowed  ground  to  visit  at  length  with 
the  farmers  about  their  schools.  We 
talked  with  the  women  of  the  district, 
too,  and  with  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  centralization  movement.  When 
the  day  was  over,  Frank  was  convinced 
that  centralization  should  move  slowly, 
with  plenty  of  time  for  reflection  and 
decision  by  the  people  and  districts  in¬ 
volved. 

Frank’s  tact  and  understanding,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  Ray  Snyder,  who 
had  the  work  of  centralization  directly 
in  charge,  helped  immeasurably  in 
building  the  foundations  on  which  most 
of  the  8,000  one-room  school  districts 
have  been  centralized  with  the  approval 
of  most  parents  and  taxpayers. 

But  great  as  has  been  Frank’s  lead¬ 
ership  in  educational  matters,  it  is  his 
personal  qualities  that  have  most  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  friends.  For  many 
years  he  took  most  of  the  personal 
care  of  his  first  wife,  who  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
make  her  as  happy  as  possible  under 
difficult  circumstances.  After  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Education  Department, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men  would 
think  that  their  career  was  over  and 
settle  back  to  take  it  easy,  Frank  went 
back  to  college  and  graduated  with  a 
new  degree  in  law.  He  then  set  up  of¬ 
fices  as  attorney-at-law  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  for  years  was  a  successful 
attorney,  specializing  in  educational 
work. 

After  a  long  time  he  met  another 
lady.  How  well  I  remember  sitting  be¬ 
side  the  new  Mrs.  Graves  at  a  banquet 
in  Albany,  and  of  having  her  tell  me 
how  happy  she  and  Frank  were  in  their 
companionship.  But,  alas,  it  was  not  to 
last,  for  tragedy  again  overtook  Frank 
in  the  death  of  his  wife. 

At  the  time  of  the  Regents’  Convo¬ 
cation  in  October,  1953,  celebrating  the 
170th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  a  separate 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
New  York  State,  and  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  creation  of  the  present 
State  Education  Department  under  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Frank  stood  before 
that  great  audience  of  educators,  and 
although  now  in  his  eighties  he  thrilled 
us  all  with  his  dynamic  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  address,  looking  forward,  as  he  has 
all  of  his  life,  to  new  and  wider  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  young  people. 

Now  I  am  going  to  touch  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  it  probably  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  alone.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  of  these  sketches  so  far 
have  dealt  with  men.  But  I  don’t  think 


the  story  would  be  complete,  at  least 
I  would  not  be  satisfied,  without  telling 
about  some  of  the  women  with  whom 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  walk. 

I  grew  up  with  a  little  different  view¬ 
point  on  girls  and  women  than  most 
boys  have.  My  sisters  were  all  broth¬ 
ers!  There  were  no  neighbor  girls  for 
me  to  play  with.  As  I  have  said,  when 
I  started  to  school  I  was  honestly 
afraid  of  girls,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  as  a  teacher  and  an  editor  I  have 
been  associated  with  women  all  of  my 
life,  I  have  never  quite  gotten  over  that 
feeling. 

So  far  as  my  family  relationships  are 
concerned,  I  have  been  extremely  for¬ 
tunate.  No  one  could  have  had  a  better 
mother  than  I  had.  And  that  goes  for 
Belle’s  mother  also.  When  my  brothers 
married,  their  wives  were  accepted  as 
daughters,  and  they  have  been  real 
sisters  to  me.  I  cannot  over-statfe  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  girls  our  sons  mar¬ 


ABOUT  THE  STORY 

Of  all  the  wonderful  creations 
of  God,  men  and  women  are  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most 
important.  That  is  why  this  ser¬ 
ies  of  stories  by  E.  R.  Eastman 
entitled,  “Walking  the  Broad 
Highway”  is  so  full  of  human  in¬ 
terest. 

It  was  Mr.  Eastman’s  privilege 
to  know  and  to  work  with  many 
leaders  who  pioneered  the  new 
day  in  education  and  agriculture 
during  the  momentous  and  chang¬ 
ing  times  of  the  past  fifty  years. 
In  these  stories  the  author  brings 
out  the  very  humari  and  lovable 
qualities  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  walked  the  broad  high¬ 
way  with  him. 

Although  the  series  forms  a 
connected  whole,  you  will  enjoy 
starting  with  any  of  the  chapters 
even  though  you  may  have  miss¬ 
ed  the  earlier  ones. 


ried.  All  three  of  them  are  different, 
all  three  are  full  of  fun.  They  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  wives,  and 
they  are  as  welcome  in  our  home  as  are 
our  sons. 

There  is,  however,  another  relation¬ 
ship  between  men  and  women  outside  of 
those  in  the  family  that  has  mostly  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  last  half  century.  I  refer 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  in  business  and  the  professions. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  standing  with  a 
friend  at  noon  near  the  large  State  Of¬ 
fice  Building  in  Albany.  While  we 
watched,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
people  came  pouring  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  lunch,  and  the  large  majority  of 
them  were  women. 

“That  would  have  been  a  strange 
sight  a  hundred  years  ago,”  I  com¬ 
mented. 

“A  hundred  years  ago  nothing,”  my 
friend  replied.  It  would  have  been  a 
strange  sight  to  see  so  many  women 
in  business  even  forty  years  ago  when 
I  started  in  business.” 

With  all  of  the  changes  that  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  fifty  years 
none  has  been  of  greater  importance 
than  the  so-called  emancipation  of  wo¬ 
men.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Stine,  the 
scientist,  said: 

“In  1914  the  American  woman  took 
her  destiny  in  her  own  hands.  In  that 
year  women  wore  long  skirts,  cotton 
stockings,  whalebone  stays,  and  ‘her 
place’,  mind  you,  ‘was  in  the  home.’  She 
came  out  of  the  first  World  War  with  a 
declaration  of  feminine  independence 
that  took  her  into  Congress  and  into 
almost  every  activity  and  place  once 
sacred  to  man.  She  has  even  stolen  our 
pants!” 

If  we  go  back  to  colonial  times,  the 
change  in  the  status  of  women  is  even 
more  striking.  It  is  not  no  long  ago 
that  women  in  most  of  the  old  world 
countries  were  regarded  as  mere  chat¬ 


tels,  and  they  still  are  in  many  coun- 
tx'ies.  While  education  has  always  been 
an  ideal  since  the  earliest  days  in 
America,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  an  ideal  only  for  boys.  There 
was  little  or  no  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  girls  in  the  earliest  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  It  wasn’t  until 
1821  that  Emma  Willard  established 
her  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  New 
York,  and  it  was  1833  before  Oberlin 
College  signified  its  willingness  to  ad¬ 
mit  women.  In  1837  Mary  Lyon  found¬ 
ed  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  at  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  Vassar 
College,  the  first  separate  college  of 
good  standing  for  women,  was  not  es¬ 
tablished  until  1865.  But  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  opened  its  doors  to 
women  as  early  as  1855. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  rules 
established  by  Mount  Holyoke  College 
for  its  women  students  in  1837,  just  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years  ago: 

“No  young  lady  shall  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  who 
cannot  kindle  a  fire,  mash  potatoes,  re¬ 
peat  the  multiplication  table,  and  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism.  Every  member  of  the  school 
shall  walk  one  mile  a  day  unless  some 
calamity  prevent.” 

And  what  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

“No  young  lady  is  expected  to  have 
gentlemen  acquaintances  unless  they 
are  returned  missionaries  or  agents  of 
benevolent  societies.” 

That  certainly  narrowed  the  field! 

*  *  * 

Too  many  women  in  the  home  who 
have  had  no  office  experience  have  al¬ 
together  wrong  ideas  about  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  sexes  in  offices  and 
shops.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a 
lifetime  to  work  with  and  observe  wo¬ 
men  and  men  at  work  together.  In  all 
of  that  experience  I  have  observed  very 
little  indeed  that  was  wrong  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  large  majority  of 
both  men  and  women  are  interested  in 
their  work,  in  getting  the  job  done,  in 
keeping  their  jobs,  and  in  advancing  to 
higher  status  in  them.  Even  if  no  moral 
reasons  restrained  them,  their  work 
and  the  desire  and  necessity  to  do  a 
good  job  would. 

Close  association  and  work  with  wo¬ 
men  teachers  and  office  workers  over 
the  years  has  increased  rather  than  de¬ 
creased  my  respect  for  womanhood. 
These  complicated  times  are  hard  on  all 
of  us.  They  are  particularly  hard  on  a 
woman  who  has  the  double  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  home,  raising  the  children,  and 
at  the  same  time  working  in  an  office 
or  schoolroom.  One  thing  is  certain, 
time  and  again  it  has  been  proved  that 
men  and  women  can  work  together  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  business  or 
professional  life  and  be  good,  under¬ 
standing  friends. 

Speaking  as  a  mere  man,  and  with 
the  full  realization  that  here  I  am  on 
dangerous  ground,  I  must  say  that  I 
deplore  the  modern  tendency  of  women 
to  ape  men  in  dress,  habits  and  man¬ 
nerisms.  With  the  exception  of  young 
girls — and  slim  ones  at  that — no  wo¬ 
man  should  ever  wear  male-type 
clothes.  If  women  knew  how  many  men 
either  laugh  or  are  disgusted  when  they 
see  stout  women  spreading  all  over  the 
landscape  in  too  tight  blue  jeans,  they 
never  would  be  caught  dead  in  them.  I 
am  passing  on  not  only  my  personal 
opinion,  but  that  of  practically  every 
man  I  know,  when  I  say  that  what  a 
man  desires  in  woman  is  femininity 
and  gentleness  combined  with  ability 
and  character. 

Recently  I  asked  each  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  if  she  would  like  to  be  a  man. 
The  answer  was  unanimously  no.  Never 
have  I  heard  a  man  say  that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  woman.  That’s  the  way 
it  should  be,  and  that’s  the  way  God 
intended  us  to  be.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  with  those  we  love 
and  with  our  friepds  and  fellow  work¬ 
ers,  can  be  the  highest  and  finest  hu- 
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man  experience,  only  exceeded  by  the 
love  between  a  mother  and  her  child. 

Well,  maybe  I’d  better  get  off  the 
subject  of  women  back  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  while  I  was  still  editor  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  News.  As  I  have 
before  mentioned,  the  rolling  farm¬ 
lands  and  orchards  of  Seneca  County, 
New  York,  were  such  a  contrast  to  the 
hill  dairy  country  where  I  was  raised 
that  I  always  wanted  to  own  a  farm  in 
Seneca  County.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
er’s  wisdom  and  advice  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  an  Interlaken  farm  while 
I  was  principal  of  the  school  there  did 
not  work  out.  But  I  never  lost  my  love 
for  that  particular  section  and  later, 
after  we  had  moved  away  from  Inter¬ 
laken,  I  went  back  and  bought  a  Sen¬ 
eca  County  farm,  almost  mortgaging 
our  very  souls  to-  do  so. 

There  was  no  possibility  that  we 
could  live  on  the  farm  because,  like  so 
many  other  non-resident  owners,  it  was 
necessary  to  earn  a  salary  in  order  to 
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If  radio’s  slim  fingers  can  pluck  a 
melody 

From  night,  and  toss  it  over  a 
continent  or  sea — 

Why  should  mortals  wonder  if  God 
hears  prayer? — Ethel  Romig  Fuller 
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keep  the  farm  going.  But  when  not 
plagued  by  the  financial  worries  of  the 
farm  it  was  indeed  satisfying  on  coun¬ 
try  weekends  to  go  from  our  home  on 
Long  Island  to  the  farm,  visit  with 
Fay,  who  worked  the  farm  for  me,  and 
to  walk  over  the  rolling  acres  and 
through  the  orchards  with  a  sense  of 
ownership.  How  well  I  recall  waking 
one  Sunday  morning  in  the  spring  in 
that  fine  old  farmhouse,  looking  out  at 
the  orchard  and  listening  to  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  while  I  inhaled  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  orchard  blossoms  that 
was  wafted  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow.  How  tough  it  was  to  tear  myself 
away  from  all  this  to  go  back  to  the 
city  job. 

But,  as  thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  out  so  often,  the  problems  of 
making  a  farm  pay  offset  the  other 
compensations.  Although  wartime  pric¬ 
es  still  prevailed  and  although  it  was 
naturally  a  good  fai’m,  yet  Brother  and 
I  were  just  not  organized  right  to  make 
it  pay.  The  orchard  bloomed  and  in 
some  years  bore  well.  But  it  wasn’t 
large  enough  to  justify  the  necessary 
spraying  and  other  equipment  needed 
to  produce  saleable  fruit.  Fay  was 
never  very  well,  the  income  did  not  jus¬ 
tify  much  hired  help,  and  the  heavy 
farm  work  was  too  much  for  him.  So 
after  a  while  I  sold  the  place,  losing 
what  little  equity  we  had  in  it.  Fay 
bought  a  little  farm  near  where  we 
were  both  born  and  raised,  and  thus 
came  to  an  end  another  dream. 

*  *  * 

From  time  to  time  the  point  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  League  board  of  direc¬ 
tors’  meetings  and  in  the  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  that  New 
York  City  was  not  a  good  place  for  the 
headquarters  of  a  cooperative  farm  or¬ 
ganization  like  the  League.  It  was  too 
far  from  the  farm  members.  It  did 
have  the  advantage  of  being  close  to 
the  markets,  where  it  was  easier  for 
the  League  to  bargain  with  the  dealers. 

However,  it  was  eventually  decided 
to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  League 
to  Utica,  New  York,  in  the  heart  of  the 
dairy  land.  We  sold  our  Long  Island 
home,  loaded  our  furniture  into  a  box 
car  for  Utica,  and  found  a  place  there. 
To  me  it  was  an  unforgettable  experi¬ 
ence  to  go  into  the  cold  house,  furni¬ 
ture  piled  helter-skelter  into  two  or 
three  of  the  rooms  and  try  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  and  make  it  seem 
somewhat  more  liveable  before  Belle 


and  the  boys  arrived.  They  had  stopped 
off  en  route  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
my  mother. 

But  always  when  one  is  in  a  jam 
someone  will  turn  up  and  help  out. 
Jerry,  Hammond  showed  up  before  I 
had  been  in  the  house  very  long,  and 
helped  get  a  fire  started  and  some  of 
the  furniture  moved  around.  Soon  the 
house  began  to  take  on  an  appearance 
of  comfort.  A  small  kindness  perhaps, 
but  a  kindness,  little  or  big,  is  always 
remembered  with  gratitude. 

My  work  with  the  League  in  Utica 
was  easier  than  in  New  York.  We  were 
nearer  the  farmers,  therefore  did  not 
have  to  travel  so  far  to  attend  farm 
meetings  or  conferences.  It  was  nice, 
too,  to  be. able  to  get  into  a  car  and 
within  five  minutes  be  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  among  growing  things  and  farm 
folks.  Best  of  all,  it  didn’t  take  all  day, 
as  it  did  when  we  were  in  New  York  or 
Long  Island,  for  us  to  visit  my  mother 
and  brother. 

Just  the  other  day  Donald  was  re¬ 
calling  how  he  loved  to  be  at  Grand¬ 
ma’s  house  in  the  morning.  During  the 
winter  time  at  least  she  always  had 
pancakes,  maple  sirup  and  sausage  or 
ham  for  breakfast.  Don  said  that  he 
loved  to  be  in  his  grandma’s  kitchen, 
smell  the  aroma  of  baking  pancakes, 
frying  meat  and  good  coffee.  Young 
people  would  come  home  oftener,  no 
matter  what  effort  was  involved,  if  they 
could  realize  what  most  of  them  do 
realize  later  in  life,  what  happiness 
there  is  in  returning  to  Grandpa  and 
Grandma’s  house.  There  are  some  ways 
in  which  most  of  us  wouldn’t  like  to 
turn  back  the  clock,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  I’d  rather  do  than  to  visit 
with  my  mother  about  all  the  things 
we  had  in  common.  (To  be  continued) 

—  A.  A.  — 

MAKING  APPLE  BUTTER 

OW  many  of  the  readers  could  tell 
a  good  story  of  a  day  at  making- 
apple  butter? 

You  may  recall  that  I  suggested  the 
big  tree  contest  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

I  often  wondered  if  there  is  a  larger 
tree  than  the  Laraby  Oak  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

I  recall  the  making  of  apple  butter 
back  as  far  as  1916  (which  would  be 
just  yesterday  to  many  folks)  and 
there  were  good  batches  and  bad  ones. 
Also  days  when  the  weather  was  clear 
and  warm,  but  oh  those  days  when  the 
cold  wind  whipped  across  the  back 
yard,  carrying  a  driving  sift  of  snow; 
those  were  the  times  when  the  apple 
butter  and  fire  got  stirred  with  the 
same  ladle,  and  it  was  usually  a  blus¬ 
tery  cold  day  when  darkness  overtook 
the  apple  butter  operation  with  still  an 
hour  or  two  of  boiling  and  stirring 
ahead  of  us.  We  took  turns,  but  turns 
and  tempers  became  shorter  as  the 
darkness  deepened  and  the  collie  dog 
insisted  on  curling  up  near  the  warmth 
of  the  kettle.  I’ll  not  mention  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  dog  was  persuad¬ 
ed  to  keep  out  from  under  foot,  but 
Aunt  Eppie  did  complain  of  a  few  hairs 
in  the  apple  butter. 

Those  are  fond  memories,  and  the  ap¬ 
ple  butter  making  seems  slowly  on  the 
way  out.  However,  many  an  ,old  carri¬ 
age  shed  loft  holds  an  old  copper  kettle, 
some  of  them  perhaps  60  years  old  or 
more.  I  advertised  for  one  recently  and 
got  five  or  six  responses.  I  bought  a 
20-gallon  copper  kettle  with  hand- 
wrought  handles,  and  if  it  isn’t  60  years 
old,  it  isn’t  a  day.  The  45-gallon  cop¬ 
pers  sell  at  auctions  from  $25.  to  $40. 

But  to  get  back  to  apple  butter,  may 
I  suggest  that  the  A. A.  readers  send 
in  some  stories  of  a  day  at  making  ap¬ 
ple  butter,  especially  the  earlier  days 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  good  recipe 
for  apple  butter  myself,  as  I  haven’t 
made  it  since  1943. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
— Richard  W.  Shaw,  11  Orchard  Street, 
New  fane,  New  York 
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Called  the  Howard  Rotavator  Major 
Attachment  this  new  Fordson  attach¬ 
ment  for  rotary  tillage,  available  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  is 
announced  by  the  HOWARD  ROTAVA¬ 
TOR  COMPANY,  Arlington  Heights, 
Illinois. 

A  new  forage  blower,  with  chain 
feed  and  some  important  new  fea¬ 
tures,  has  been  developed  by  GEHL 
BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  of 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin.  This  new 
Gehl  Blower  is  designed  and  engin¬ 
eered  for  big  capacity  and  uniform 
feeding  of  the  forage. 

The  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FOOD  CHAINS  has  adopted  a  new  in¬ 
signia  by  which  customers  can  recog¬ 
nize  good  food  buys.  The  sign  says 
"Farmer  -  Retailer  -  Consumer.  A  Big 
Supply,  BEST  BUY,  Approved  By  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains." 

Aerosol  snows,  which  first  appeared 
on  the  market  four  years  ago,  will  be 
available  again  this  year  in  a  large 
variety  of  colors,  in  addition  to  white. 

Widest  use  fop  the  spray-it-on  snow 
is  in  simulating  snow  flakes  on  either 
the  Christmas  tree  or  on  holly 
wreaths  hung  at  the  door  of  the 
home. 

DU  PONT  "Freon”  fluorinated 
hydrocarbon,  a  nonflammable,  vir¬ 
tually  nontoxic  and  odorless  com¬ 
pound  that  acts  as  the  cold-making 
agent  in  most  home  refrigerators, 
freezers,  and  air-conditioning  units 
provides  the  dispensing  pressure  in 
many  of  the  aerosol  products. 

An  eight-ton  granite  marker  was 
recently  unveiled  near  Georgia's 
famed  Stone  Mountain.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  development  of  THE 
STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY 
which  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

One  man’s  weight  can  easily  move 
a  660’  line  of  revolving  sprinkler  pipe 
with  the  new  Ames  Wheel-O-Rain 
equipment.  "Rolling”  irrigation  lat¬ 
erals  on  wheels  has  already  proved 
to  be  practical  for  moving  sprinkler 
systems  under  suitable  field  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Wheel-O-Rain  system  in¬ 
cludes  a  single  ladder-type  wheel  in 
the  center  of  the  line.  By  merely 
climbing  on  the  ladder-like  rungs  of 
the  wheel,  the  weight  of  the  operator 
easily  rolls  the  entire  system  to  its 
new  location.  For  rolling  land,  a 
6-ft.  lever  is  provided  for  turning  the 
center  wheel  when  more  force  is  re¬ 
quired. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Shorts- 
ville.  New  York,  has  just  announced 
two  new  forage  harvester  models 
which  will  be  on  the  market  this  com¬ 
ing  season.  The  new  Model  62  will  re¬ 
place  the  former  Model  161  and 
Model  92  will  replace  Model  181. 

The  new  Papec  harvesters  have  a 
number  of  superior  features,  most 
important  of  which  is  their  new 
"Quick-Couple."  This  device  makes  it 
possible  to  install  the  three  attach¬ 
ments— direct  cut,  hay  pick-up,  and 
row-crop— much  easier  and  quicker 
than  in  the  past. 


A  new  and  improved  formula  for 
Sterling  Blusalt  for  farm  animals  has 
just  been  announced  by  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC., 
Scranton,  Pa.  Sterling  Blusalt,  so 
named  because  of  its  distinctive  blue 
color,  is  salt  enriched  with  six  trace 
minerals  which  are  essential  to  farm 
animals. 

New  improved  Blusalt  is  available 
in  50-pound  blocks  and  4-pound  Liks 
to  be  kept  before  animals  at  all 
times  in  the  pasture  and  barn. 

Many  women  readers  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  club  plans.  In  the  September 
18  issue  you  will  find  two  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  SIGNET  CLUB  PLAN, 
265  Third  St.,  Cambridge  43,  Mass., 
is  on  page  25  of  the  September  18 
issue  and  has  a  coupon  which  you 
can  fill  out  and  send  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  GRACIOUS  LIVING, 
INC.,  202  Martin  St.,  Ashton,  R.  I., 
found  on  page  29  also  carries  a 
coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  recently 
made  substantial  reductions  in  the 
f.o.b  factory-suggested  list  prices  of 
all  but  one  of  its  smaller  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  The  reductions  cover  the  com¬ 
pany's  Farmall  Cub,  Super  A,  Super 
AV,  and  Super  C  model  tractors.  The 
price  of  the  company's  Farmall  Super 
A-l  is  not  affected. 

THE  ARIENS  COMPANY,  Brillion, 
Wisconsin,  is  now  entering  the  lowest 
price  rotary  tillage  market  with  a 
new  rotary  tiller  named  the  Ariens 
Jr.  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Clarke  Wilson,  sales  manager. 

The  Ariens  Jr.  prepares  the  garden 
for  planting  without  plowing,  disc¬ 
ing,  harrowing  or  spading.  It  has 
curved,  swept-back,  "Paring  Knife” 
tines  which  provide  overlapping  till¬ 
age  12  inches  wide  to  a  depth  of  6 
inches. 

The  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY  of  Coldwater,  Ohio,  is  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  conservation  and 
safety  tips  for  farmers.  They  do  not 
claim  they  are  original,  but  do  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  worthwhile.  The  first 
is  Cutting  Back  Corn  at  the  corners 
of  fields  where  there  is  a  cross  road, 
so  that  motorists  can  have  better 
vision.  The  second  is  to  leave  corn 
in  the  corners  of  fields  back  from  the 
road  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
wildlife. 

"How  to  get  Better  Feed  and 
Better  Prices  f-or  your  Grain”  is  a 
booklet  available  from  the  CROP 
DRYER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  4300  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 


The  new  VanDale  "Thrower"  Model 
Silo  Unloader.  It  is  guaranteed  to  un¬ 
load  corn  or  grass  silage,  packed  or 
frozen.  The  Company  also  has  an  op¬ 
tional  Booster  Unit  for  use  where  ex¬ 
tra  power  is  required. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word  India' 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  1.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd„  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  Is  reauired. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 

AYRSHIRE 

AYRSHIRE  Cattle,  any  age,  any  number.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club.  Inc.,  Free  Emmick,  Oxford.  N.  Y 

HOLSTEIN 

TEN  large  Registered  Holsteins.  Due  Nov.  &  Dec.  with 
second  calves.  One  of  best  producing,  highest  classified 
herds  in  county.  Certified,  accredited.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

FOUNDATION:  Two  heifers,  “Polled”  service  bull, 
$425.00.  Calves  for  Oxen,  4H-dandy  white  one.  Oscar 
Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 

6  BROWN  SWISS,  3  milkers,  3  breeding  age.  Daugh¬ 
ters  and  granddaughters  of  13.290  record  cow— calfhood 
vaccinated.  Price  $1,200.00.  Erich  Cottrell,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.  Phone  2827. 

OVERSTOCKED  with  Brown  Swiss  heifers.  All  ages. 
One  good  18  mo.  bull.  Reasonable  prices.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  certified.  Sires:  Walhalla  Thunder  Jack 
and  Greenhills  Tidys  Jay  Blue.  Leondale  Farms.  Can¬ 
andaigua,  N.  Y.  Highway  Route  332.  Phone  1026J. 

BROWN  SWISS  heifer  calves.  Fifty-five  dollars.  Cer¬ 
tified,  accredited  herd.  NYABC  sired.  Homer  Harvey, 
Marathon,  New  York. 

HEREFORDS 

THE  Best  in  Hereford  Breeding  Stock  is  available  from 
reputable  members  of  our  association.  For  information 
and  list  of  available  cattle  write,  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Wing  Hall,  Room  21,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 

HEREFORD  Steer  and  Heifer  feeder  calves.  Make  your 
own  selections.  Ask  about  our  free  delivery  on  lots  of 
29  or  more  calves.  Zenda  Farms — Clayton,  N.  Y.  Clinton 
Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phone  218. 

HEREFORD  Beef  Cattle.  All  previously  advertised 
Hereford  beef  cattle  have  been  sold.  For  sale  now,  an¬ 
other  complete  registered  Hereford  herd  as  a  group  or 
individuals:  9  bred  cows.  2  bred  heifers.  3  heifer  calves. 
2  steer  calves,  bull.  Best  of  breeding.  Our  excellent 
quality  and  low  prices  make  quick  sales.  VCalter  W. 
Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111. 

11EG.  HEREFORDS.  Choice  breeding  stock.  It.  Pletcher. 
Kahdcna  Road,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Morristown 
1-7165. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE— Aberdeen  Angus  commercial  herd  of  thirty- 
five  head  of  breeding  cows,  one  bull  and  fifteen  year¬ 
ling  heifers  and  thirty  spring  calves.  Rhone  Branchport 
7F6,  Howard  U.  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 

TEN  BRED  registered  Angus  cows,  vaccinated,  accred¬ 
ited  and  certified.  Also  eighteen  months  bull,  outstand¬ 
ing  type  and  breeding.  Reasonably  priced.  H.  N.  Ivutsch- 
bach,  Sherburne.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  Berkshires.  Young  service  boars,  fall 
boars  and  gilts.  Sir  William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire,  Suffolk  and  Oxford  yearling 
rams  and  ewes.  Excellent  bleeding.  Priced  reasonably. 
Van  Vliet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY  purebred  Karakul  ewes.  Bred  to  lamb  January 
and  February.  A.  E.  Buyers,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Oxfords— 20  young  ewes  bred  to  best 
rams — 10  nice  ewe  lambs — 3  top  rams.  Lawrence  L. 
Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

FORTY  grade  white  and  black  face  ewes  and  buck. 
$25.00  a  head.  E.  J.  Smith,  Sr.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3139. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Beauties.  Championship 
Breeding  $30.00,  $35.00— Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer 
Penna.  ^ 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  pups,  larger.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Belinda  Kennels,  Reg.,  1131  Main  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  all  new  bloodlines,  finer  pups 
than  ever,  lower  prices.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills, 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  33S61. 

BOXERS— Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


FOX  TERRIERS  —  Smooths.  A.K.C.  Puppies.  Stud 
service.  Taydor  Terriers.  108  Comstock  Road.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


PUREBRED  Border  Collies,  10  weeks  old  —  $25.00. 
Oliver  Oswald,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  3. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  dogs  and  pups  for  sale.  Alvin 
Wimett,  Salisbury,  Vt, 


LARGEST  Beagle  Kennel  in  the  country.  Pups  $15.00, 
Started  $20.00,  Broken  $35.00.  Bred  Bitches  $35.00. 
Sold  on  6  day  trial.  Witis.  501  Plain  St.,  Brockton, 

Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks,  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  12,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
lean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER'S  Farm-Proven  White  Leghorns  Proven  for 
production,  livability,  good  egg  size,  first  and  second 
generation  Mt.  Hope;  also  Weidner,  Dryden  bloodlines. 
Details  on  request.  Write  to  Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  No  leghorns.  Prices  at  hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  7,  Pa. 

IIEISDORF  &  NELSON  “Nick  Chick”  Leghorns.  Con¬ 
sistent  performance  proved  in  Random  Sample  Tests. 
New  York.  Winner,  1954 — Three  Year  Award.  Also  1953 
Three  Year  Award.  Won  Yearly  Award  1953  and  1951 — 
Second  1952.  California.  Winner,  1954,  Five  Year 
Award,  Three  Year  Award  and  Yearly  Award.  Highest 
net  profit — egg  production — livability.  Send  for  48  page 
catalog  on  these  amazing  leghorns.  Weidner  Chicks, 
R-l,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  Franchised  Producer  Western 
Half  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks.  42  years 
breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns.  Red 
breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pullorum  clean.  Write 
for  folder  and  prices.  Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  many 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of  them.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart  Poultry  Farm. 
Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart 
5281. 

DON’T  Sacrifice  yearling  hens!  Free  bulletin  tells  how 
to  keep  layers  five  years.  Sine,  AA7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

GET  TOP  PRICES  for  eggs  and  meat.  Be  ready  for 
better  prices  in  ’55.  Tie  in  with  top  strains  best  hatch 
ing,  disease  resistance,  trained  service  people.  Babcock 
Leghorns;  laying  test  winning  R.I.  Reds;  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks;  famous  meat  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Poultry  will  snap  back.  It  always  has.  Our  orders 
show  it.  Order  early.  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery,  R.D 
5-A.  Phone  46336,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires  and  better  Sex  links. 
Order  now  for  winter  and  spring.  Need  better  livability, 
egg  size,  and  production  with  early  maturity?  Try 
Vancrest  Hamps  or  Sex  Links  this  season.  For  in¬ 
formation,  prices  and  dates  write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box 
C,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

WOODSIDE  Chicks,  38  years  successful  hatching,  Dom¬ 
inant  White  Cross  from  excellent  laying  stock.  Red 
Rock  Cross  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorn,  Danish 
Brown  Leghorn.  David  Hammond,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

GET  BOTH  Meat  and  Eggs  with  dual-purpose  Eben- 
wood  Farm  ’Business  Hamps,”  a  rugged,  high-produc 
tion  strain  that  turns  out  plump  broilers  and  roasters 
in  jig  time.  And  join  the  broilermen  who  are  ordering 
the  new  Ebenwood  Whites  for  fast-growing,  clean  dress 
ing  broilers  and  roasters  Ebenwood  Farm.  Box  14, 
West  Bridgewatei,  Mass. 

TURKEYS 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults.  B.B. 
Bronze.  Beltsvilles,  Nebraskans,  White  Hollands — Famous 
Long  Island  White  Uekih  ducklings— Send  for  catalog 
—  Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Center  Moriches  3-0427. 

GOZZI’S  Turkey  Farm.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Thompson  Broadw'hite  Eggs  and  Poults  available  in 
both  the  large  and  medium  strain.  Write  for  folder 
and  new  lower  price  list.  Write  Box  B,  Gozzi’s  Turkey 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Route  No.  1,  Guilford,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Tel.  Guilford,  Glendale  3-2771. 

DUCKS 

ROUEN  DUCKS.  All  Firsts  N.  Y.  State  Fair  and 
Champion  Duck  at  Boston  1954.  The  best  in  young 
breeders  I  ever  offered  for  sale.  W.  H.  Armstrong, 
Lisbon,  New  York. 

ROUEN  Drakes  and  pairs.  Booking  1955  orders  for 
ducklings.  Joseph  Nicholas,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

PIGEONS 

AUTO  Sexing  Giant  Homers  $5.00  pair.  Tobey’s,  North 
Billerica,  Massachusetts. 

HIDES  AND  FURS 

FURS  MINK  &  RATS:  Prime  flesh  side  out,  best  re¬ 
ceived  at  once.  Ginseng  and  other  furs.  Write  what  you 
have.  We  hold 'one  week.  H.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead, 
New  Hampshire. 

CHINCHILLA 

TWO  PAIR  chinchillas  (not  rabbits)  fur-graded  $500.00 
1954  prizes  New  England  Grand,  .Reserve  Champions, 
Two  first.  One  .second.  Kenney's  Chinchilla  Ranch, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New  York’s 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6-5’s  $7.98  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N  Y. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog.  Reiseh 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  fancy  grade,  all  sizes,  ideal 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Write  for  price  list.  M.  H.  Lyman, 
West  Grove,  Vt. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  1  Issue . 

Jan.  15  Issue 

Closes  Dec.  31 

Feb.  5  Issue . 

....Closes  Jan.  21 

Feb.  19  Issue . 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Send  negative  and 
5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00.  25c  for  $3.00,  envelopes 
included.  8  enlarged  prints  from  your  roll  or  negatives 
25c.  12- 35c.  Trial  offer.  Young  Photo  Service,  62H, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 


FANFOLD  Fotos  —  Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed.  8 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for  25c  coin. 
Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


FRUIT 


TREE  RIPENED  fruit,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  $2.00 
bushel.  Will  mix.  M.  K.  Morse,  Route  1,  Box  70,  De¬ 
land,  Florida. 


TREE-RIPENED  fruit,  $2.00  bushel,  express  collect. 
Webb’s  Lakeside  Haven.  Oklavvaha,  Florida. 


HAY 


TOP  QUALITY  1st  and  2nd  cut  mixed  alfalfa  hay. 
Oat.  wheat,  straw.  H.  F.  Grover,  Afton.  N.  Y.  Phone 
7-2174. 


FIRST  cutting  top  quality  Clover  &  Timothy  hay  for 
sale.  Telephone  Brookfield— 2312.  Write  William  Wesser, 
R.F.D.,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


HAY  FOR  SALE— 150  ton,  early  cut,  baled.  Peter 
Chambers,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions.  Complete 
auction  and  pedigree  service  available.  Harris  Wilcox. 
Phone— Bergen  97.  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SUCKLING  PIGS.  Will  pay  $5.00  up  each.  Call  or 
write:  Casale  Bros.,  Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave  . 
Utica,  N  Y.  Phones  2-1091  2-7809. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  Posts,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H.  Martin 
Plainfield.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUBSTANTIAL  Weekly  Earnings.  Full  or  part  time. 
Take  orders  for  America's  largest  selling,  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  Liquid  Fertilizer.  Sold  with  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs" — 250  Monroe  St., 
Marion,  Ohio. 


FARMER-DEALERS— Turn  Spare  Time  Into  Cash! 
Show  neighbors  how  to  make  money  on  their  wood  lots 
with  the  new  Rite-Way  one-man  chain  saw!  No  selling 
experience  necessary — just  get  the  saw  into  farmers’ 
hands,  let  them  operate  it!  They’ll  see  how  easily  it 
handles  and  what  a  tremendous  job  it  does,  with  three 
full  horsepower  at  the  cut!  Blade  has  360-degree  swivel, 
locking  instantly  in  Any  position— no  other  saw  in  this 
size  has  that!  New  magnesium  alloys  make  the  Rite 
Way  light — yet  tough  and  rugged.  Prove  it  to  yourself — 
30-Day  Free  Trial  to  responsible  parties!  Write  today 
Dept.  L-B,  Rite-Way  Dairy  Division,  Package  Ma 
chinery  Company,  East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WORK  wanted  by  single  man  on  modern  dairy  farm, 
as  operator,  machine  &  hand  milking.  Box  514-OC,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Realty  Catalog.  Farms,  homes,  auto  cts. 
Businesses,  35  States,  Coast-to-Coast.  3,357  bargains  de 
scribed.  Mailed  Free!  World's  Largest.  54  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


YOUNG  man  would  like  to  buy  good,  bare  dairy  farm 
Eastern,  N.  Y.  or  Pa.  Small  down  payment,  balance 
like  rent.  Now  own  60  head  stock,  complete  line  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery.  Owner  could  continue  to  live  on 
farm,  if  housing  available.  Box  277,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


OBTAIN  “Miracles'*  from  Your  Land!!  Bigger,  better 
flowers,  vegetables,  crops.  Unbelievable!  Easy!  Get  true 
story,  “An  Earthworm  Turned  ILs  Life."  Send  dime 
Earthmaster  System,  34T,  3C1  Monte,  Calif. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  have  nation-wide  reputation 
for  more  years  of  trouble-free  operation  than  any  other 
make.  Simple,  rugged,  inexpensive,  long  lasting  exclusive 
heavy  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds,  no  rivets, 
no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and  break.  A  few  trade-ins 
of  leading  makes  very  reasonable.  Investigate  before 
you  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  silo  unloaders. 
Easy  terms,  free  literature,  no  obligation,  no  salesmen 
will  call.  Dealers  Wanted.  Frank  Nold,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION,  Complete  Combination 
Kit  for  collecting  bull  semen  and  inseminating  cows. 
Illustrated  instructions.  Includes  all  necessary  instru 
ments  and  extra  parts.  Fine  quality  metal  carrying 
case.  Unconditionally  guaranteed.  $48.75  FOB  factory. 
Send  for  free  literature.  Breeders  Equipment  Co. 
Flourtown,  Pa. 

DEPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap.  Save  50%  to 
75%  on  new  and  used  tractor  parts.  All  makes.  W 
undersell.  Describe  needs.  Immediate  quotation.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


BUY  SURPLUS  Farm  Tools,  machineiy,  feed,  trucks 
from  government.  List  $1.00.  Bulletin  Box  213K,  East 
Hartford  8,  Conn. 


LIGHTNING  RODS,  fire  extinguishers,  alarms,  vanes, 
steeple  jack  service.  Electra  Company,  127  No.  Lake 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  4-4149.  N.  Y.  C.  Office 
Mu-6-8897. 


WATERPROOFED  Canvas  Covers  —  Tarpaulins.  Save 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  "einforeed 
with  leather.  7x9 — $5.04;  8x12 — $7.68;  12x14 — -$13.44. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our  60th 
year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don  Mac- 
Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich  N.  Y. 


MASTITIS  Tubes  Far-Mast-300.  300,000  units  Procaine 
Penicillin,  100  mg.  diliydrostreptomycin,  10%  Sulfa- 
merazine,  10%  Sulfathiazole.  One  dozen  7.5  gm.  tubes 
$4.65.  Quantity  discounts  available.  Orders  under  $25.00 
include  35c  postage.  Farnum  Laboratories,  131  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


END  OF  YEAR  Clearance  of  Used  Equipment  at  Cas- 
ellini-Venable  Corporation,  “Your  Caterpillar  Dealer.” 
Good  buys  Offered  On  Tractors,  Engines,  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers,  Shovels.  Caterpillar  D8  Tractor,  Hydraulic  Bull¬ 
dozer,  Canopy  top,  new  1948,  reasonable,  Caterpillar 
D4-44  Tractor  with  LPC  hydraulic  angledozer.  Engine 
just  overhauled,  cleaned  and  painted,  reduced  to  $4,- 
500.00.  Caterpillar  D4-60  Tractor  with  LPC.  hydraulic 
Bulldozer,  very  good,  $5,500.00.  Caterpillar  D4-44” 
Tractor  with  Belt  Pulley  drive,  good  running  condition, 
reduced  to  $2,250.00.  Caterpillar  No.  212  Tandem  Drive 
Motor  Grader  with  cab.  small  front  tires,  very  reason¬ 
able.  Chrysler  Gasoline  Power  Unit  with  outboard  bear¬ 
ing.  Approx.  60  h.p.  Good  cheap  power  for  sawmill. 
John  Deere  Model  40-C  Crawler  Tractor  with  hydraulic 
loader  and  dozer  blade,  new  1953,  excellent  condition, 
reduced  to  $2,850.00.  Caterpillar  D-2  50”  gauge  tractor 
with  12”  track  assembly  and  Hyster  D-2  towing  winch. 
Excellent  condition,  priced  at  just  $3,250.00.  Caterpillar 
D-4  Tractor  with  HT4  Shovel.  Caterpillar  D-7  Tractor 
with  LPC.  hydraulic  Bulldozer,  new  1947  a  buy!  Cat¬ 
erpillar  D2-50”  Tractor.  Completely  reconditioned  in 
our  shop.  Tracks  very  good,  $2,800.00.  Some  good 
Shovels  on  hand  at  attractive  prices.  Contact  us  for 
your  needs.  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont. 
Phone  90. 


POWER  ice  saw,  lightweight.  R.  O  Fraser,  Femdale. 
New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


NEW  PLASTIC  mending  process  saves  hours  and  money. 
Busy  homemakers  try  it.  I  did.  Send  $1.00 — large  tube. 
Fix-so  is  nationally  advertised.  Mrs.  Lois  Capwell, 
R.  N.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  quality  Cobbler  Aprons  $1.50.  Bib  or  Coverall 
$1.00.  All  sizes.  Pauline  Nash,  LaFargeville,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WONDER-LIN:  Quick  relief  from  pain.  New!  Different! 
Non  rubbing  liniment.  New  liquid  formula  applied 
through  clothing  or  a  towel.  Produces  deep  heat  pene¬ 
tration  without  uncomfortable  burning  sensation.  Get 
Wonder-Lin.  You'll  never  be  without  it  again.  Send 
$1.00  plus  10c  postage.  The  Wonder-Lin  Mfg.  Co., 
Box  175,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

BOOK-TAX  Saving  Plans  for  Farmers.  Guaranteed  to 
help  farmer  reduce  taxes.  $1.00.  Win-Jac  Pub.  Co., 
Newport,  N.  Y. _ 

CLIPPER  Sharpening  Repair  Service.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Factory  machine,  24  hour  service.  Mail  $1.00 
per  set  and  blades.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Walton, 
New  York. 


500  LETTERHEADS  and  500  Envelopes,  all  for  $7.00 
postpaid.  Globe  News  Press,  Barre,  Vermont. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dpt.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

QUICKLY  Destroy  Weeds,  stumps,  split  rocks  with 
modern  kerosene  burner,  800,000  users.  Free  bulletin. 
Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

CALF  SCOURS — send  for  free  literature  regarding  the 
latest  treatment,  Farnum  Laboratories,  131  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

223,000  READERS 

living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  18,  1954 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HHE  “little”  Northeast  farm  or 
farm  family  is  not  doomed  to 
destruction  by  economic  advan¬ 
tage,  so-called,  to  the  “big” 

farmer. 

First,  let’s  define  what  we  mean  by 
“little”  and  “big”  farms.  If  we  do  it 
by  dairy  cows,  suppose  we  say  20  to  30 
milking  cows  for  the  “little”  farmer 
and  over  60  for  the  “big”  farmer.  Twen¬ 
ty  is  about  as  low  as  we  can  go  today 
and  over  70  is  surely  not  a  family  farm 
except  in  the  very  rare  instance  of  the 
seven  sons,  etc.  Mere  acreage  does  not 
make  a  big  or  little  farm.  Dollar  in¬ 
come  does  not  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  either,  for  greater  in¬ 
come  in  farming  in  our  sense  means 
greater  profit  and  there  lies  the  equali¬ 
zation. 


My  two  veterinarian  sons  and  fami¬ 
lies,  one  from  Woodstock,  Vermont,  and 
one  teaching  at  Cornell,  spent  Thanks¬ 
giving  with  us.  The  statement  above 
was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
and  all  agreed  that  while  the  average 
little  farmer  had  increased  his  cow 
herd,  he  had  not  become  big;  and  that 
the  so-called  big  farmer  had  run  into 
expense  situations,  such  as  labor,  etc., 
during  this  period  and  therefore  had 
not  increased  the  size  of  his  herd.  Also 
that  in  many  cases  where  he  had  tried 
to  increase  in  size,  it  had  proven  a  mis¬ 
take  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  the 
experience  of  the  little  farmer. 

Naturally  then  it .  was  agreed  that 
just  as  long  as  the  little  farmer  could 
be  satisfied  with  staying  that  way,  he 
had  all  the  advantage  and  should  have 
no  fear  of  being  run  off  his  farm  by 
big  operations.  Perhaps  the  Northeast 
has  a  particular  advantage  over  some 
other  sections  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  this,  but  that  would  be  a  story  in  it¬ 
self. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  as  long  as 
the  little  farmer  could  run  his  farm 
as  a  farm,  he  was  not  vulnerable;  but 
when  he,  because  of  size,  had  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  an  industry  with  labor  laws  and 
hours,  and  no  place  for  members  of  his 
family  to  work  in  his  operation  and  no 
opportunity  for  timely,  long  hours  of 
effort  when  emergencies  arose  as  they 
do  on  every  farm,  then  he  was  vulner¬ 
able.  Just  a  sort  of  “me  and  mine,”  “do 
it  ourselves,”  with  understanding  labor 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  Idng  life  of  steel,  its 
aoaftability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability,  make 
it  the  best  material  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.  Steel  has  been  used 
for  silos  for  over  40  years — many 
of  the  original  silos  are  still  in 
use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to  give 
you  the  best  silage  possible  from 
your  crop.  In  all  sizes.  Airtight. 
Moisture  Proof.  Wind  and  Fire 
Proof.  Little  maintenance.  Easy 
to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Our  trained  crews  erect. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

»  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos 


Name  — 
Address 
City  - 


help,  and  neighborly  cooperation  with 
work  back  and  forth — this  always  has 
produced  successful  farming,  is  true 
today  and  can  be  depended  upon  in  the 
future. 

It  pleased  me  so  to  get  their  reac¬ 
tion  and  I  wanted  to  pass  it  on  to  every 
“little”  farmer  in  the  Northeast.  Be¬ 
tween  us  we  do  visit  hundreds  of  farms 
and  I  have  been  hearing  much  talk  of 
the  doom  of  the  little  farmer,  with 
which  I  did  not  agree,  that  I  was 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
check.  I  will,  however,  grant  that  I  am 
prejudiced  toward  the  ones  who  were 
talking  as  well  as  toward  the  little 
farmer  himself. 

Nevertheless,  my  judgment  is  forti¬ 
fied  that  the  good  little  farmer,  on  a 
good  little  farm,  with  a  good  little  (or 
big)  family,  with  good,  little  neighbors, 
in  a  good  little  community  are  blessed 
beyond  all  others  with  security  and  op¬ 
portunity. 

- A.  A.  - 

Empire  Birdsfoot 
Superior  to  Imported 
Or  Narrowleaf 

(From  a  Report  by  E.  L.  McPherron,  USDA, 
on  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  in  Minnesota.) 

BIRDSFOOT  trefoil  has  been  under 
observation  in  Minnesota  since  1938 
when  initial  plantings  were  made  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  from  seed 
obtained  in  New  York  State. 

The  Empire  variety  has  been  win¬ 
ter-hardy  in  Minnesota  on  a  wide 
range  of  soil  types,  from  droughty 
to  wet,  and  on  land  unsuited  to  al¬ 
falfa  production.  New  York  strains 
of  broadleaf  trefoil,  such  as  Empire, 
are  recommended  for  Minnesota  in 
preference  to  imported  strains  or 
narrowleaf  strains. 

Continuing  tests  of  trefoil  and  grass 
seeded  in  renovated  pastures  in  1946 
indicate  that  it  is  superior  to  bluegrass 
with  the  natural,  native  white  clover. 
In  comparisons  from  1948  to  1952,=  the 
trefoil  and  grass  mixture  yielded  an 
average  of  2.7  tons  of  forage  to  the 
acre — exactly  twice  the  yield  of  the 
bluegrass  which  was  1.35  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  yield  of  protein  per  acre  was 
slightly  more  than  double,  the  birdsfoot 
averaging  769  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
the  bluegrass  367  pounds. 

In  checking  the  amount  of  le¬ 
gumes  at  the  four  different  locations 
where  the  tests  were  run,  the  tre¬ 
foil  mixture  was  58%  legumes  in 
1948  and  this  climbed  gradually  to 
74%  in  1952.  Legumes  in  the  blue¬ 
grass  was  1%  in  1948,  climbed  to 
42%  in  1951  and  dropped  to  25%  in 
1952. 

Plantings  made  in  1942  in  permanent 
pastures  in  Minnesota  and  grazed  with 
both  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  for  more  than  10  years.  Birds¬ 
foot  has  spread  and  improved  its  stand. 
Other  legumes  planted  in  the  same  pas¬ 
tures  have  disappeared  except  for  an 
occasional  plant  df  volunteer  clover. 
Bloat  has  never  been  reported  by  any 
farmers  in  Minnesota.  Slowness  to 
reach  maximum  production  and  the  rel¬ 
atively  high  initial  seed  cost  make  tre¬ 
foil  a  poor  crop  for  use  in  short  crop 
rotations  or  as  a  green  manure. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  hay  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  made  with  ordinary  farm 
machinery  although  the  weak  stems 
make  a  matted  growth  which  is  hard 
to  cut  clean.  Grass  mixtures  make 
the  trefoil  plants  easier  to  mow  as 
they  hold  the  growth  up  off  the 
ground.  Trefoil  does  not  lose  its  suc¬ 
culence  as  quickly  as  alfalfa  when  it 
approaches  maturity.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  harvest  good  quality  tre¬ 
foil  forage  over  a  longer  period. 

Birdsfoot  reaches  the  hay-cutting 
stage  of  half  to  full  blossom  in  Minne¬ 
sota  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 


is  ready  for  a  second  cutting  in  August. 
Northern  Minnesota  may  get  only  one 
good  cutting  with  a  fair  aftermath  for 
grazing. 

Where  two  cuttings  are  possible,  nor¬ 
mal  expectations  are  a  total  yield  of 
two  to  three  tons  per  acre.  Yields  on  a 
variety  test  in  1951,  When  moist  weath¬ 
er  encouraged  vegetative  growth,  pro¬ 
duced  three  to  four  tons  of  hay,  with 
a  moisture  content  of  15%,  in  two  cut¬ 
tings.  The  New  York  broadleaf  strains 
averaged  4.28  tons  of  hay  per  acre;  the 
European  broadleaf  strains  3.16  tons; 
and  the  Oregon  narrowleaf,  1.64  tons. 
The  low  yield  of  the  narrowleaf  strains 
was  caused  by  severe  winterkilling. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  subject  to 
Rhizoctonia  and  Sclerotina,  stem 
and  crown  rots,  which  may  occur 
under  conditions  of  very  heavy 
growth  and  high  humidity.  When 
the  crop  is  grazed,  these  diseases 
apparently  do  very  little  damage.  As 
a  group,  the  imported  European 
strains  of  birdsfoot  have  been  more 
susceptible  to  these  diseases  than 
have  the  New  York  strains  such  as 
Empire. 

In  general,  birdsfoot  trefoil  has  much 
to  offer  as  a  perennial  legume  on  per¬ 
manent  sods  on  a  wide  variety  of  soil 
types  which  may  not  be  suitable  for 
general  cropping  practices.  At  present, 
trefoil  does  not  replace  any  of  our  com¬ 
mon  legumes  but,  instead,  it  supple¬ 
ments  them  by  providing  a  perennial 
legume  capable  of  producing  a  better 
quality  forage  on  poor  lands  which  may 
be  marginal  or  submarginal  for  normal 
cropping  operations. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PENN  STATE  TO  CONDUCT 
GRASSLAND  SHORT 
COURSE 

THE  COLLEGE  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
State  College,  Pa.  will  conduct  a  one 
week  short  course  in  grassland  farming 
March  14  to  19,  1955.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  short  course  in  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  offered  by  Penn  State. 

The  short  course  is  designed  to  help 
farmers  with  their  problems  in  grass¬ 
land  farming  and  to  make  available  to 
them  the  latest  information  about  the 
subject. 

Any  person  16  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  has  an  interest  in  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  may  enroll  for  the  course.  It  is  felt 
many  farmers  will  enroll  due  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  grass  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  farming  programs. 

In  this  short  course  the  latest  known 
information  about  the  following  phases 
of  grassland  farming  will  be  discussed: 

Soil  characteristics  for  specific  agri¬ 
cultural  uses  and  grassland  farming. 

Conservation  and  use  of  soil.  Prac¬ 
tical  means  for  controlling  water  sup¬ 
plies. 

Soil  fertility  and  soil  management  of 
grasslands.  Liming,  fertilizing,  and 
other  management  practices. 

Management  to  provide  high  quality 
pasture,  silage,  and  hay.  Establishment 
of  grasslands,  seed  mixtures,  and  pas¬ 
ture  renovation. 

Improved  varieties  of  forage  species 
for  grasslands,  breeding,  and  seed  pro¬ 
duction. 

Machinery  for  grassland  farming, 
silos,  and  hay  driers. 

Feeding  beef  cattle  and  sheep  with 
products  from  our  grasslands. 

Nutritive  value  of  green  and  cured 
forages,  and  forage  preservation. 

Pasture,  silage,  and  hay  utilization 
by  the  milking  herd  and  young  stock. 

Pasture  for  chickens  and  turkeys. 
Management  of  birds  on  range. 

Forage  crop  insect  control. 

For  more  information  about  the 
course  and  how  to  enroll,  persons  are 
requested  to  write  to  David  R.  McClay, 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  College  of 
Agriculture,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  State  College,  Pa. 
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NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

« 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges,  Slips 
and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65D,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 
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HRISTMAS  is  in  the 
jair!  Gay  decorations 
' are  everywhere, 
Christmas  trees  are 
waiting  to  be  cut, 
Christmas  carols 
echo  from  here  and 
there,  fruit  cakes  are  already  made  and 
tucked  away  to  be  brought  out  during 
the  holidays,  and  now  comes  the-week- 
before-Christmas  cooking  which  always 
adds  to  the  excitement  of  .  the  yuletide 
season. 

Plan  a  day  for  baking  Christmas 
cookies.  Be  sure '  you  have  decorating 
materials  on  hand  —  colored  sugars, 
raisins,  dates,  cocoanut,  red  and  green 
candied  cherries,  citron,  fruit  peels,  sil¬ 
ver  dragees,  colored  shot,  chocolate 
sprills,  colored  gum  drops,  cinnamon 
candies  and  nuts.  You’ll  want  to  make 
lots  of  decorated  sand  tarts,  which  take 
time,  and  then  you  can  also  make  other 
fancy  cookies  quickly  with  a  cookie 
press.  So  gather  all  your  supplies  and 
those  special  Christmas  cookie  cutters 
and  start  in!  ( 

With  the  following  basic  recipe  for 
sand  tarts  you  can  make  thin  cookies 
in  fancy  shapes;  you  can  color  part  of 
the  dough  for  colored  cookies;  or  you 
can  roll  them  a  little  thicker,  cut  in 
fancy  shapes,  cut  a  small  hole  in  the 
top  of  each,  put  a  string  through  and 
hang  them  on  your  Christmas  tree. 

SAND  TARTS 

1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 
2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  salt 

3V2  cups  sifted  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Cream  the  butter  and  the  sugar.  Add 
the  eggs  and  vanilla  and  beat  well. 
Add  the  sifted  dry  ingredients  and 
blend  well.  Roll  small  amounts  of  dough 
at  a  time  very  thin  (except  for  tree 
decorations)  and  cut  into  fancy  shapes. 
•Place  on  a  lightly  greased  cookie 
sheet.  Brush  each  cookie  lightly  with  a 
little  egg  white  slightly  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  water  before  adding  deco¬ 
ration.  Sprinkle  red  sugar  on  stars  with 
a  silver  dragee  on  eacTP  point,  green 
sugar  on  trees,  and  red  sugar  on  Santa 
Claus,  with  colored  shot  in  his  pack. 
Cut  some  cookies  with  a  scalloped  cut¬ 
ter  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  or  cut 
with  a  doughnut  cutter,  sprinkle  with 
green  sugar  and  bits  of  red  cherry  for 
wreaths. 

Bake  in* a  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  8  minutes.  Remove  at  once  from 
the  pan  and  cool  on  wire  rack.  If  you 
wish,  bake  the  fancy  shapes  first  and 
then  decorate  them  with  colored  frost- 
ings  and  any  other  decorations  desired. 
Makes  6  to  8  dozen. 

With  a  cookie  press  (they  cost  about 
$2.95  and  can  be  purchased  in  a  hard¬ 
ware  store)  you  can  really  speed  up  the 
job  of  Christmas  cookie  baking: 

COOKIE  PRESS  COOKIES 

1  cup  butter 

1  3-ounce  package  cream  cheese 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg  yolk 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 
if  desired 

21/2  cups  sifted  flour 

i/2  teaspoon  salt 

l/4  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Cream  the  shortening  and  cheese, 
gradually  add  the  sugai*,  and  then  the 
egg  yolk,  vanilla,  and  orange  rind,  and 
mix  well.  Add  the  sifted  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents,  mix  well,  and  form  fancy  cookies 
from  the  press  onto  a  cold  ungreased 
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cookie  sheet.  Decorate  with  colored 
sugars,  bits  of  fruit,  or  nuts  as  desired 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
10-12  minutes.  Remove  from  pan  at 
once  and  cool  on  a  wire  rack.  The 
cookie  dough  may  be  colored  with  a 
few  drops  of  vegetable  coloring.  Makes 
6-7  dozen. 

CHRISTMAS  NUT  FINGERS 

i/2  cup  butter 

'/4  cup  confectioner’s  sugar 
1  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  sifted 
flour 

14  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

6  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
walnuts  or  pecans 

Mix  butter  and  sugar  well,  and  grad¬ 
ually  mix  in  the  flour  and  salt.  Add  the 
nuts  and  mix  thoroughly.  Chill  dough. 
Form  dough  into  small  finger  lengths 
and  place  on  an  ungreased  cookie  sheet. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  until  just 
well  set.  Do  not  let  them  get  too  brown. 
Remove  from  pan  and  while  still  waim 
roll  in  confectioner’s  sugar.  Cool  and 
roll  in  sugar  again.  Makes  about  3 
dozen  small  fingers.  Stored  in  tight  con¬ 
tainers,  they  keep  well. 

PERSIAN  SWEETS 

1  package  pitted  dates  (10  oz.) 

l'/3  cups  ( (4  pound)  shredded 
cocoanut 
1/2  cup  nut  meats 
l/4  pound  dried  figs 
y4  poimd  raisins 
1  teaspoon  orange  rind 
l/4  teaspoon  salt 

Put  fruits  and  nuts  through  food 
chopper,  using  a  fine  to  medium  knife. 
Add  rind  and  salt  and  knead  mixture 
until  well  blended  and  smooth.  You 
may  need  to  add  a  little  liquid  to  hold 
paste  together — honey,  fruit  juice,  or 
some  peanut  butter  may  be  used.  Form 
into  small  balls  or  finger  lengths  and 
roll  in  confectioner’s  sugar,  or  dip  in 
colored  fondant,  or  bitter  or  sweet  (dip¬ 
ping)  chocolate,  or  use  it  to  fill  dates 
which  are  then  rolled  in  granulated 
sugar.  Makes  about  iy2  pounds. 

GLAZED  NUTS 

2  cups  sugar 
%  cup  light  corn  sirup 
1  cup  water 
Dash  salt 

Pecans,  almonds,  walnuts, 
other  nuts 

Combine  sugar,  sirup,  water,  and  salt 
and  heat  to  boiling,  over  moderate  heat 
stirring  only  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Cook  without  stirring  to  300°  (brittle 
stage).  Wipe  away  crystals  from  side 
of  pan  with  a  damp  cloth.  Place  pan 
immediately  into  cold  water  to  stop 
boiling  and  then  put  it  into  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  to  keep  the  sirup  from 
thickening  while  dipping  nuts.  Drop  a 
couple  of  nuts  at  a  time  into  the  glaze, 
lift  out  with  two  forks,  let  excess  sirup 
drain  off,  and  place  each  nut  on  a  piece 
of  wax  paper  or  greased  plate.  If  the 
sirup  gets  too  thick,  add  1  tablespoon 
water,  reheat  carefully,  and  repeat  the 
above  process.  Work  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  dipping  nuts. 

UNCOOKED  FONDANT 

2  egg  whites 

4-5  cups  confectioner’s  sugar 
2  tablespoons  cream 
Flavoring 
Food  Coloring 

Beat  egg  whites  stiff  but  not  dry  and 
while  beating  add  the  sugar  and  cream. 
Beat  until  well  blended  and  then  knead 
until  smooth.  Add  any  flavoring  desir¬ 
ed  and  color  as  desired.  Use  plain  for 
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The  basic  Sand  Tart  recipe  on  this  page  can  be  used  to  make  all 
sorts  of  goodlooking  and  good  tasting  Christmas  cookies  just  by 
varying  shapes  and  decorations.  —Photo:  Bell-Tucson 


filling  dates  or  mold  into  forms  and  dip 
in  colored  fondant  or  dipping  chocolate. 
Or,  form  into  colored  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Candied  fruit,  finely  chopped,  may 
be  kneaded  into  the  mixture.  Makes 
about  2  pounds. 

CANDIED  CITRUS  PEEL 

2  large  oranges 

1  large  grapefruit 

4  cups  sugar 

2  cups  hot  water 

■/2  cup  light  corn  sirup 

Prepare  each  fruit  separately.  Wash 
and  remove  orange  peel  in  quarters  or 
cut  halves  left  from  breakfast  fruit  in 
half.  Cover  with  cold  water,  bring  to 
boiling  point,  and  cook  slowly  until  ten¬ 
der — about  15-20  minutes.  Drain  and 
scrape  out  white  parts  and  cut  into  thin 
strips. 

Prepare  grapefruit  peel  as  for  orange. 
Soak  over  night  in  salted  water  (1 
tablespoon  to  1  quart  water).  Drain, 
cover  with  cold  water,  bring  to  boiling 
point,  and  boil  20  minutes.  Repeat  three 
times  and  cook  in  last  water  until  ten¬ 
der.  Drain  and  cut  in  thin  strips.  If  you 
wish  slice  orange  and  grapefruit  peel 
crosswise  of  fruit  and  leave  in  circles. 
Simp  may  be  colored.  Green  and  red 
rings  make  a  pretty  picture  in  a  candy 
dish. 

Combine  sugar,  water,  and  corn 
sirup,  and  bring  to  boiling  point  stir¬ 
ring  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  the 
peels  and  cook  slowly  to  230°  or  very 
soft  ball  stage  until  sirup  is  nearly  all 
absorbed  and  the  peels  are  clear.  Re¬ 
move  from  sirup  with  a  slotted  spoon 
and  roll  in  granulated  sugar  and  dry 
on  wire  cake  rack  over  wax  paper. 
Makes  about  1  pound  of  candied  peel. 

SOUR  CREAM  PANOCHA 

11/2  cups  granulated  sugar  N 

11/2  cups  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
y4  teaspoon  baking  soda 
y4  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sour  cream 

1  tablespoon  light  corn  sirup 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

Combine  sugars,  baking  soda,  salt, 
sour  cream,  and  corn  sirup  in  a  heavy 
3  quart  saucepan.  Stir  over  low  heat 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Boil  over  mod¬ 


erate  heat,  stirring  gently  to  236°  or 
soft  ball  stage.  Remove  from  heat.  (Do 
not  remove  thermometer,  if  used).  Add 
butter  and  vanilla  but  do  not  stir  in. 
Cool  without  stirring  to  110°  or  luke¬ 
warm.  Beat  with  a  spoon  until  the 
mixture  loses  its  gloss  and  becomes 
creamy.  Quickly  spread  candy  in  oiled 
pan  8x8x2  inches  and  mark  into 
squares.  Or  mold  with  hands  quickly 
into  a  long  roll  and  roll  in  coarsely 
chopped  walnuts  or  pecans  for  a  Pa- 
nocha  Nut  Roll.  Store  in  a  tightly  cov¬ 
ered  tin.  Makes  about  iy2  pounds. 

Make  some  of  this  Christmas  Stollen 
for  Christmas  Eve  supper  and  then  re¬ 
heat  what  is  left  for  Christmas  break¬ 
fast.  Stollen  makes  wonderful  gifts  too, 
wrapped  in  cellophane  and  tied  with 
Christmasy  ribbons. 

CHRISTMAS  STOLLEN 

1/2  cup  milk  scalded  and  cooled  to 
lukewarm 

</2  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  packages  dry  yeast 

*/2  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  eggs 

y2  cup  soft  shortening 
41/2-5  cups  sifted  flour 

Combine  lukewarm  milk,  sugar,  and 
salt.  Soak  the  yeast  in  the  lukewarm 
water  until  dissolved.  Add  to  the  milk 
mixture.  Beat  in  the  eggs  and  the  soft 
shortening.  Add  the  flour  in  two 
amounts,  with  just  enough  of  the  last 
to  make  the  dough  easy  to  handle.  Keep 
the  dough  as  soft  as  possible.  Turn  on 
a  lightly  floured  board  and  knead  light¬ 
ly  until  smooth  and  elastic.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl,  cover  and  let  rise  in  a 
warm  place  until  double  in  bulk.  Punch 
down  and  let  rise  again  until  almost 
double  in  bulk.  Remove  to  floured 
board,  round  up,  and  let  rest  for  15 
minutes.  Flatten  out  dough  and  cover 
with  %  cup  almonds  blanched  and  sli¬ 
vered,  %  cup  candied  cherries  cut 
crosswise,  *4  cup  candied  fruit  finely 
cut  (and  y2  cup  raisins  if  desired)  and 
1  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind.  Knead 
fruit  into  dough.  Roll  into  one  large 
oval  or  two  small  ovals  and  spread 
with  soft  butter.  Make  a  lengthwise 
crease  down  center  of  each  oval  and 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


all  from  your  package 
of  Mothers  Oats 


At  breakfast  — the  wonderful  taste  of 

good  hot  oatmeal  is  always  a  treat.  What  other 
cereal  — hot  or  cold  — tastes  as  downright 
delicious  as  Mother’s  Oats?  Or  gives  you  so 
much  protein  nourishment?  And  it’s  quick  as 
coffee  to  fix.  Quick  Mother’s  Oats 
cooks  in  only  2  minutes.  •" 


MOTHER'S 

Oats 

America's  most  popular  cereal . 
hot  or  cold 


Quick 


Mother) 
Oats 


In  dozens  of  recipes,  too— Mother’s  Oats 
adds  an  especially  good  taste.  It  gives  cakes, 
cookies,  and  breads  a  rich  nutty  flavor. 

Holds  the  juices  in  meat  loaves,  hamburgers. 

Clip  out  and  try  the  recipes  shown  here. 
You’ll  find  more  inside  your  package  of 
Mother’s  Oats  — plus  free  Weight-Control 
Menus.  Discover  what  a  lot  of  good  eating  and 
nourishment  high-protein  Mother’s  Oats  gives 
you  at  breakfast  and  in  delicious  recipes. 


LOOK  FOR  CHINA,  CARNIVAL  WARE,  CUP  AND  SAUCER, 
OR  ALUMINUM  WARE  INSIDE  MOTHER'S  PREMIUM  OATS 
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EASY  CHRISTMAS 
FRUIT  CAKE 


SNOW  MEN 


2  cups  brown  sugar  2  cups  sifted  enriched 

23A  cups  hot  water  flour 

2  tablespoons  shortening  1  teaspoon  soda 
1  package  seedless  V2  teaspoon  salt 

raisins  (about  2Vi  cups)  1  cup  cut  candied  cherries 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon  l  cup  Mother's  Oats 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves  (quick  or  old  fash- 

1/2  teaspoon  nutmeg  ioned,  uncooked) 

Combine  brown  sugar,  hot  water,  shortening,  raisins 
and  spices;  bring  to  boil.  Cook  5  minutes;  cool. 
Sift  together  flour,  soda  and  salt.  Stir  into  cooled 
spicy  mixture.  Add  cherries  and  oats. 

Bake  in  a  greased  9-inch  square  pan  in  slow  oven 
(325°F.)  about  V/2  hours.  Store  at  least  2  days  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Decorate  with  candied  fruits  and  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  icing.  (.Makes  a  9-inch  square.) 
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1  cup  butter  or 
margarine,  soft 

V2  cup  confectioners'  sugar 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 


2  cups  sifted  enriched 
flour 

1  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  uncooked) 


Beat  butter  until  creamy.  Gradually  add  sugar,  beat¬ 
ing  until  fluffy.  Stir  in  vanilla,  salt  and  flour.  Blend 
in  oats  (dough  is  quite  stiff).  Shape  dough  into  balls 
of  four  graduated  sizes  (largest  IV2  inches  across). 
You’ll  need  5  balls  for  each  snow  man.  Bake  on  un¬ 
greased  cooky  sheets  in  slow  oven  (325°F.).  Bake 
two  larger  sizes  about  30  minutes,  two  smaller  about 
15  minutes.  Cool. 

Use  dab  of  thick  confectioners’  sugar  frosting  to 
hold  balls  together.  When  this  sets,  frost  snow  men 
with  a  thinner  confectioners’  sugar  frosting.  Deco¬ 
rate.  (Makes  10  snow  men.) 


HOLIDAY  DATE  NUT  BREAD 


1  egg,  beaten 
1  cup  buttermilk 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 
1  cup  sifted  enriched 
flour 

1  teaspoon  soda 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 


1  cup  Mother's  Oots 
(quick  or  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  uncooked) 

1  cup  chopped  dates 
Vi  cup  chopped  nutmeats 

2  tablespoons  melted 
shortening 

Combine  egg  and  buttermilk.  Add  sugar.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  flour,  soda  and  salt.  Add  to  egg  mixture.  Add 
oats,  dates  and  nutmeats,  stirring  only  enough  to 
combine.  Lightly  stir  in  melted  shortening. 

Bake  in  a  greased  paper-lined  loaf  pan  (1-lb.  size) 
in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  about  1  hour.  Cool  thor¬ 
oughly  and  store  a  day  before  serving.  To  decorate, 
frost  top  and  drizzle  confectioners’sugar  icing  down 
sides  to  resemble  icicles.  Across  top  write  a  cheery 
Christmas  greeting.  (Makes  1  loaf.) 
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Christmas  In 

Your  Kitchen 
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fold  over  like  a  Parkerhouse  roll  and 
press  edges  together  carefully.  Lay 
formed  dough  carefully  on  a  greased 
cookie  sheet  and  shape  the  dough  into 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  Brush  with  but¬ 
ter  and  let  rise  until  almost  double  in 
bulk. 

Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375°) 
about  30  to  35  minutes.  While  still 
warm,  frost  with  confectioner’s  sugar 
(1  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon  warm  milk, 
Yz  teaspoon  vanilla,  x/2  teaspoon  lemon 
rind),  and  sprinkle  over  the  frosting 
some  slivered  almonds  and  cut  can¬ 
died  fruit.  Or  cool  the  stollen  and 
sprinkle  with  confectioner’s  sugar  put 
through  a  sieve. 

Here  is  a  fragrant  spicy  hot  drink 
to  serve  your  friends  when  they  come 
calling  during  the  holiday  season.  You 
can  make  up  a  quantity  ahead  of  time 
and  reheat  as  needed.  For  Open-House, 
serve  from  a  punch  bowl  surrounded 
with  greens. 

YULETIDE  WASSAIL 

2  cups  cider 

1  cup  pineapple  juice 
l/2  cups  cranberry  juice 

1  cup  orange  juice 

I/2  cups  thin  sugar  sirup 

2  sticks  cinnamon 

1  tablespoon  whole  cloves 

2  tablespoons  candied  ginger 
Combine  juices  in  a  pan.  Tie  spices 

in  a  little  cheesecloth  bag,  and  add  to 
the  juice.  Simmer  until  spiced  to  taste. 
Remove  bag  of  spices.  Serve  hot. 
Makes  about  2  quarts  or  12  to  15  four- 
ounce  servings. 

This  new  version  of  fruit  cake  comes 
from  a  commercial  firm. 

NO-COOK  HOLIDAY,  FRUIT  CAKE 

14  cup  butter 

3/4  cup  light  or  dark  corn  sirup 
1/2  cup  grape  juice 
2  cups  mixed  candied  fruit,  finely 

diced 

1  cup  seedless  raisins 
..i/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  cloves 
*4  teaspoon  allspice 
51/3  cups  (1  pound  package)  finely 

rolled  graham  cracker  crumbs 
11/2  cups  nuts  chopped 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  corn  sirup, 
and  mix  well.  Pour  the  grape  juice  over 
the  fruits  and  raisins  and  let  the  mix¬ 
ture  stand  while  preparing  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients.  Stir  spices  into  the 
graham  cracker  crumbs  and  add  the 
crumbs  to  the  butter  sirup  mixture. 
Add  the  fruit  mixture,  nuts,  and  grat¬ 
ed  rinds.  Mix  well  with  the  hands  to  a 
stiff  dough.  Line  a  loaf  pan — 9  x  5  x  3 
inches — with  wax  paper  and  pack  the 


mixture  in  well,  smoothing  off  the  top. 
Store  in  refrigerator  at  least  24  hours 
before  serving.  Slice  while  cold  and 
serve  cold.  About  3%  pounds. 

HELEN  W.  H.'s  CURRANT  BREAD 

1  pound  currants 

1  pound  raisins 

1/2  pound  pitted  dates  cut  in  pieces 
i/2  cup  finely  cut  candied  citron 
1/2  cup  finely  cut  candied  lemon 
peel 

2  cups  brown  sugar 

1  cup  boiling  milk 

1  cup  melted  butter 

1  yeast  cake 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
41/2  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1/2  cup  melted  shortening 

Mix  currants,  raisins,  dates,  and 
peels  with  brown  sugar  and  add  the 
melted  butter.  Add  the  hot  milk  to  the 
mixture  and  mix  well.  Let  cool  and  add 
the  yeast  cake  softened  in  a  little  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Add  the  well  beaten  eggs 
and  the  baking  soda  dissolved  in  a 
small  amount  of  water.  Add  the  flour 
and  nutmeg  which  have  been  sifted  to- 
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FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 


Old  Method  of  Cleaning 
Oil  Paintings 

We  have  had  several  letters  lately  on 
how  to  clean  old  oil  paintings,  and 
Mary  L.  Perrotta,  46  W.  Parkway, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  the 
method  used  for  cleaning  old  Italian 
masterpieces  without  injury  to  the 
painting.  She  says,  “Take  a  piece  of 
cut  raw  onion,  and,  going  over  a  small 
space  each  time,  clean  the  entire  paint¬ 
ing.  The  odor  goes  away,  and  there  is 
no  harm  done  to  the  painting.  Positive¬ 
ly  no  water  or  soap  of  any  kind  should 
be  used.  A  small  camel’s  hair  brush  is 
helpful.” 

Repairing  Rusty  Metal 
Sink  Cabinet 

Can  you  please  advise  me?  I  have  a 
white  cabinet  sink  which  is  rusting  around 
bottom  of  doors  and  drawers.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  I  could  paint  it.  —  Mary  Ellen 
Gibben,  O lean,  N.  Y. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  o t  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


CLOTH 

Send  for  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  Fall's  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  all  wool,  and  blended  materials.  Newest 
patterns,  finest  quality,  smartest  creations. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  our  low  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  MILL.  Fabrics  for  the  entire 
family. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept.  A-12  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


Your  sink  can  be  painted,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  all  of  the  rust 
first  with  a  rust  remover.  This  can  be 
found  where  auto  supplies  are  sold. 
Rust  keeps  on  developing  under  paint, 
so  first  clean  off  all  of  it  with  the  re¬ 
mover  and  steel  wool,  then  rinse  thor¬ 
oughly  and  dry.  Touch-up  enamel  paints 
can  be  purchased  in  small  bottles.  Paint 
will  adhere  to  the  metal  better  if  a  me¬ 
tal  primer  is  used  first. 

Instructions  lor  Stenciled 
Furniture 

Please  send  me  information  as  to  where 
I  might  obtain  patterns  and  instructions 
for  painting  and  decorating  with  black 
and  gold  designs  suitable  for  Boston 
rockers.— A.  G.  Turner,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

The  booklet,  “How  To  Stencil 
Chairs,”  will  give  you  Complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  chairs  for  this  type 
of  decoration,  and  for  the  stencil  tech¬ 
nique  itself.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  shows  many  examples  of  early 
American  decorated  furniture.  To  get 
a  copy,  write  to  The  Workshop,  Box 


gether,  mix  and  add  the  melted  short¬ 
ening  and  stir  well.  Place  in  greased 
bread  pans  filling  y3  to  x/2  full  and  let 
stand  over  night.  Bake  about  80  min¬ 
utes  in  a  slow  oven  (300°).  Makes  3 
loaves. 

CHRISTMAS  PIE 

Prepare  ahead  of  time  a  pie  shell 
from  your  favorite  pastry  recipe  rolled 
paper  thih  and  baked.  Or  make  an  un¬ 
cooked  shell  using  4  tablespoons  butter 
and  1  cup  of  graham  cracker,  zweibach, 
macaroon,  or  crisp  cereal  crumbs.  Com¬ 
bine  butter  and  crumbs  and  press  into 
bottom  and  sides  of  an  8-inch  pie  tin. 
Chill  thoroughly  and  then  add  this  de¬ 
licious  filling: 

FILLING 

1  tablespoon  unflavored  gelatin 
1/2  cup  cold  milk  v 
1/2  cup  sugar 

3  egg  yolks 

1  cup  hot  milk 

2  teaspoons  almond  flavoring 

3  egg  whites 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  milk.  Combine 
sugar,  egg  yolks,  and  hot  milk  and 
cook  over  low  heat  until  thickened. 
Add  the  softened  gelatin  and  flavoring. 
Cool  until  partially  set.  Beat  the  egg 
whites  and  fold  carefully  into  the  part¬ 
ly  set  gelatin  mixture.  Pile  into  pie 
shell  and  allow  to  chill  and  set  com¬ 
pletely.  When  ready  to  serve,  cover 


435,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  $1.50 
plus  6c  postage.  Some  Workshop  pat¬ 
terns  are  also  available,  ranging  in 
price  from  35c  to  80c. 

Another  creative  art  with  similar 
techniques  to  those  of  the  stenciled 
chairs  may  be  used  for  making  your 
own  Christmas  cards.  For  the  first 
time,  The  Workshop  is  making  avail¬ 
able  a  kit  for  stenciled  Christmas 
cards.  This  kit  includes  four  basic  pat¬ 
terns  with  complete  directions;  linen 
for  stencils;  a  palette  of  bronze  pow¬ 
ders;  also  tracing  paper,  and  enough 
construction  paper  for  a  number  of 
cards.  The  kit  costs  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Finish  lor  Old  Wagon 
Wheels 

I  have  recently  acquired  some  old 
wagon  wheels.  As  I  want  to  use  them 
with  a  rustic  unpainted  fence,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  paint  them  and  would  like 
to  leave  them  in  their  natural  color.  Have 
you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  treatment 
to  give  them  in  order  to  preserve  them? 

—Mrs.  N.  Hohl,  R.l ,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

A  penetrating  wood  sealer  type  of 
finish  would  be  excellent  to  use.  Try  to 
get  one  for  outdoor  use  that  contains  a 
fungicide  to  prevent  mildew.  Mildew  is 
recognized  by  black  discoloration  of  the 
wood.  If  no  sealer  of  this  type  is  avail¬ 
able  locally,  we  can  supply  you  with 
“Weathercide.”  Write  to  The  Work¬ 
shop,  Box  435,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Rlond  Finishes 

I  have  an  unpainted  chest  of  drawers 
which  I  would  like  to  finish  in  limed  oak 
to  match  the  headboard  of  a  bed  which  I 
already  have.  I  wondered  if  you  could 
advise  me  as  to  how  to  obtain  this  finish. 

—Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Avery,  Central  Square, 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

I  have  finished  making  a  large  knee- 
hole  desk  with  drawers  at  one  end  and 
bookcase  at  the  other.  Will  you  please  in¬ 
form  me  how  to  finish  it  to  match  the 
pieces  sold  in  the  regular  furniture  stores? 
The  wood  used  is  well  seasoned  birch. 

— C.  A.  Field,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 

For  both  of  these  pieces  we  would 
suggest  getting  a  can  of  white  Firzite. 
It  is  a  white  pigment  in  a  penetrating 
sealer  and  makes  an  excellent  paint  to 
use  for  limed  or  blond  effects.  Of 
course,  any  i^hite  paint  that  may  be  on 
hand  will  do.  The  white  paint  may  be 
tinted  with  oil  colors  in  tubes  or  with 


THE  YOUNGEST  SHEPHERD 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


The  little  lad  the  Wise  Men  left 
Behind  to  tend  the  sheep  — 

I  wonder  if  he  wearied. 

And  fell  at  last  asleep? 

I  wonder  if  he  dreamed  there 
Of  what  he  could  not  see: 

The  tiny  jesus  smiling 
Upon  His  mother's  knee? 

I  wonder  if  long  after. 

When  he  was  grown  and  tall. 

He  ever  met  his  Master 
Beside  a  meadow's  wall 

Carrying  back  a  tiny  lamb 
That  had  been  lost  one  day? 

I  like  to  think  it  happened 
In  just  that  simple  way. 

So  that  a  shepherd  knelt  him  down 
All  humbly  on  a  hill. 

Upon  his  head  the  Master's  hand. 
Upon  his  heart  His  will. 


with  sweetened  whipped  cream  and 
decorate  with  red  and  green  candied 
cherries. 


paints  if  a  colored  effect  is  desired.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  wood  itself  will  have 
some  color.  Several  coats  of  a  clear 
waterproof  sealer  finish  or  varnish  can 
then  be  used. 

The  last  coat  may  be  rubbed  with 
pumice  powder  and  oil  (light  weight 
mineral  oil  is  good,  especially  on  blond 
finishes).  For  pieces  with  intricate 
parts,  a  satin  sealer  or  varnish  will  be 
easier  to  use  and  very  satisfactory. 

How  to  Preserve  and  Use 
Feathers 

We  live  near  a  pheasant  preserve  and 
I  love  the  feathers  and  have  wanted  to 
make  a  hat  for  a  long  time,  but  how  do 
I  go  about  it?  How  are  they  cured— and 
are  they  sewed  or  glued  on  material? 
Why  wouldn't  they  make  lovely  Christmas 
presents  as  Indian  headdresses  for  chil¬ 
dren,  or  as  those  little  bunches  of  feathers 
so  often  seen  on  expensive  imported  felt 
hats?— Mrs.  Julian  Carter,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
about  any  special  treatment  for  feath¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  can 
answer  this  question. 

Oiling  Wood  Floors 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
oiling  wood  floors?  What  kind  of  oil 
should  I  use?  Temperature,  consistency 
and  method  of  application?  How  often 
should  oiling  be  repeated,  and  what  is  the 
best  method  of  keeping  the  floor  clean 
after  oiling— mopping  with  water  or  what? 

—Mrs.  M.E.L.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 

Oiled  floors  are  not  used  much  today 
except  where  they  are  needed  to  keep 
down  the  dust,  such  as  in  grocery, 
hardware  and  other  stores  where  it  is 
desirable  either  for  sanitary  reasons  or 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  dusting 
numerous  small  articles. 

Hardware  and  general  stores  usually 
sell  a  floor  oil  which  can  be  used  just 
as  it  comes.  Often  they  have  it  in  bulk 
and  can  fill  a  jar  or  can  with  any 
amount  needed. 

To  apply,  the  oil  is  mopped  or  wiped 
on  (about  three  times  a  year)  and  care 
is  taken  not  to  get  too  much  on  the 
edges  where  there  is  less  traffic,  as 
there  is  a  tendency  for  this  to  pile  up, 
thus  collecting  dust  and  getting  sticky. 
This  type  of  floor  is  kept  clean  simply 
by  sweeping.  When  used  for  large  areas 
such  as  stores,  commercial  or  industrial 
plants,  a  prepared  sweeping  compound 
is  used  to  help  pick  up  the  dust. 
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2251.  It’s  high  fashion  for  school, 
play  .or  party-time  in  an  Empire-waist- 
ed  design  with  contrasting  collar  and 
cuffs,  pretty  matching  bolero.  Sizes  4 
to  12.  Size  8:3%  yds.  35-in.  and  %  yd. 
35-in.  contrast. 


3045.  Perfectly  proportioned  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure.  A  simple,  button- 
front,  classic  style  with  collar  and  cuff¬ 
ed  short  sleeves.  Easy  to  sew,  too!  Sizes 
12%  to  22%.  Size  16%:  Style  shown, 
3%  yds.  39-in. 


2115.  Smart  separates — flared  skirt 
with  sleeveless  scoop-necked  blouse  and 
collared  short-sleeved  blouse  are  ideal 
for  mix-and-match  purposes.  Sizes  10 
to  20.  Size  16:  Sleeveless  blouse  and 
skirt,  3%  yds.  39-in.  Collared  blouse, 
2%  yds.  35-in. 

2193.  Pretty  dress  with  sweetheart 
neckline,  inverted  pleats  in  skirt,  brief 
little  cap-sleeved  bolero.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  6%  yds.  35- 
in.  or  5%  yds.  39-in. 


TO  ORDER:  Please  write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
25c  for  each  pattern  desired.  Add  25c  for 
our  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


Ever  Think  of  A  Dark  Wall  ? 


IF  YOU  are  thinking  of 
redecorating  and  your 
dining-room  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  light  room,  why  not 
consider  painting  the 
walls  a  dark  shade  for  a 
change  ?  For  instance,  if 
the  room  opens  from  the 
living-room  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  papered  with  a  de¬ 
sign  flaunting  red  and 
green  and  white,  why 
not  paint  the  dining¬ 
room  wall  green  and  use 
your  white  organdy  or 
voile  curtains?  That  rag 
rug  you  made  or  are 
planning  to  make  for  the 
dining-room  will  probab¬ 
ly  have  those  colors  in 
it  and — if  you  wished  — 
you  could  make  chair 
pads  of  red. 

In  the  room  shown  in 
the  picture,  there  are 
only  three  walls  because 
the  room  opens  directly 
off  the  small  livingroom.  The  sun  walls  give  an  entirely  different  look 
streaming  through  the  curtains  makes  to  the  room  than  it  had  when  the  walls 
the  room  cheerful,  and  the  dark  green  were  white.  — Louise  Price  Bell. 


WHEN  COLDS  MAKE  HIM  CRY- 


DOES  MORE 
THAN  WORK 
ON  CHEST  I 


When  a  cold  makes  your  child 
miserable,  he  needs  a  medi¬ 
cation  that  does  more  than 
just  work  on  his  chest.  What 
he  must  also  have  is  relief  in 
the  cold-irritated  breathing 
passages. 

One  sure  way  to  get  that  is 
to  use  Vicks  Vapo- 
Rub.  It  acts  two 
ways  at  once : 

1.  VapoRub  relieves 
muscular  soreness  and 
SXJ  tightness,  stimulates 
\VVv-1  chest  surfaces. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  VapoRub’s 
special  medicated  vapors  also 
bring  relief  with  every  breath. 

You  can’t  see  these  vapors, 
but  your  child  can  feel  them 
.  .  .  feel  them  as  they  travel 


deep  into  the  nose,  throat  and 
large  bronchial  tubes.  The 
congestion  starts  breaking 
up.  Coughing  eases. 

Soon  he  enjoyswon- 
derful,  warming  re¬ 
lief  that  lasts  for 
hours. 

So  when  colds 
strike  anyone  in 
your  family,  insist  __  ____ 
best-known  home  remedy  to 
relieve  suffering  of  colds  — 
Vicks  VapoRub. 

Works  Great  In  Steam,  Too 

For  effective  relief  from 
croupy  coughs,  that  cholced- 
up  feeling  . . .  use  Vicks  Vapo¬ 
Rub  in  vaporizer,  as  directed 
in  folder. 


Rub  on  Relief . . .  Breathe  in  Relief 


Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.  cook  takes  honors  third  year  in  a  row 


Wins  Gold  Loving  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Competition 


You  can  be  sure  Ronald  is  as 
appreciative  of  his  mother’s  prize 
cooking  as  he  is  of  that  gold  loving 
cup  she  won  for  her  cooking  skill. 
And  besides  the  cup,  Mrs.  John 
Littley  won  15  other  awards  in 
cooking  contests  this  year — all  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Littley  is  a  nurse  as  well  as 
a  homemaker,  so  naturally  she  likes 
to  find  handy  ways  of  doing  things. 
That’s  why  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It  always  rises 
fast,”  she  says.  “And  keeps  for 
months.” 


Over  the  holidays  you’ll  want  to 
serve  yeast-raised  specialties.  And 
when  you  bake  at  home  use  the 
yeast  prize-winning  cooks  depend 
on — Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It  rises  in  a  hurry  and  gives 
you  wonderful  results.  Stays  fresh 
for  months  so  you  can  keep  it  handy 
on  your  shelf!  And  you  save  money 
by  buying  “Thrifty  Three’s” — three 
packages  in  a  strip.  Get  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
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family  of  four  children.  I  get  home 
quite  often,  too,  with  my  family. 

Looking  ahead  with  the  realism  that 
prompted  us  to  cease  active  operation 
of  the  farm,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
we  may  sell  the  entire  farm,  providing 
we  find  a  prospect  who  can  get  the  use 
and  enjoyment  from  the  location  and 
facilities  that  we  have.  In  any  event, 
we  are  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  decision, 
and  have  not  formally  listed  the  prop¬ 
erty.  And  when  the  place  does  sell,  we 
are  determined  that  it  shall  go  as  one 
parcel.  We’ve  resisted  selling  any  of 
the  roadside  property  for  building  lots 
or  development  projects,  though  Ithaca 
seems  to  be  pushing  closer  to  our  boun¬ 
daries. 

Looking  Forward 

I  need  not  express  the  sentiment  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decisions  we  have  made. 
They  merely  underline  that  time  and 
conditions  change.  The  future  for  us 
who  have  been  a  part  of  Sunnygables, 
for  those  who  have  followed  our  affairs, 
and  for  northeastern  agriculture  gen¬ 
erally  are  as  bright- — and  we  think 
brighter — than  ever  before. 


THIS  DAIRY  IS  REALLY  ROLLING! 


HE  FINAL  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist 
for  1954  marks  my  last 
regular  contribution  to 
“Kernels,  Screenings  & 
Chaff.”  It  also  dates  the  ending  of  ac¬ 
tive  operation  of  Sunnygables  Farm  by- 
the  Babcock  family. 

But  the  ending  of  anything  means 
the  start  of  something  else.  The  new 
and  different  have  long  been  the  life 
blood  of  the  farm  and  of  this  page. 
It  is  the  excitement  of  new  projects 
and  their  promise  that  lets'*  us  look  at 
past  achievements  with  warm  remem¬ 
brance  rather  than  bitter  regret  at  their 
passing. 

The  only  things  that  have  ever  re¬ 
mained  the  same  at  Sunnygables  are 
the  contour  of  the  land  and  the  shape 
of  the  familiar  buildings.  Within  the 
fences  and  walls  have  taken  place 
farming  operations  that  changed  year 
by  year — sometimes  month  by  month. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  farm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  for  the  nation’s 
tables. 

The  most  significant  period  of 
growth  at  Sunnygables  occurred  from 
1923  through  Juiy  12,  1950,  when  my 
Dad,  H.  E.  Babcock,  lived  at  and  op¬ 
erated  the  farm.  This  page  has  record¬ 
ed  the  insignificant  and  truly  big 
things  that  happened  over  most  of  that 
period.  Many  of  the  changes  experi¬ 
enced  in  northeastern  agriculture  were 
quickly  adopted  at  Sunnygables,  and 
in  more  instances  than  one,  were  either 
introduced  or  brought  more  quickly 
into  general  use  through  Sunnygables 
and  this  page. 

Since  this  page  is  the  creation  of 
H.  E.  Babcock,  it  would  violate  the 
purpose  it  has  consistently  served  to 
dwell  at  this  time  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  past.  The  occasions  have 
been  rare  indeed  when  space  was  de¬ 
voted  to  historical  comment  when 
readers  could  better  be  served  by  a 
report  on  a  new  piece  of  machinery, 
a  better  way  to  house  and  handle  live¬ 
stock,  or  a  challenging  idea  for  bigger 
and  better  pastures. 

And  we’ve  had  some  wonderful 
“characters”  around  here,  too,  like 
Momma,  the  toothless  Dorset  ewe,  Hit¬ 
ler,  the  hog  who  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  mules,  Jack  and  Sandy, 
and  Tony,  who  could  be  a  classy  show 
horse,  polo  pony  or  stock  horse  at  the 
asking;  old  Limpy,  our  three-legged 
police  dog. 

Why  Give  up  Sunnygables? 

Since  1950,  Mother,  and  Jack  Conner 
and  his  family,  and  I.  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  our  progress  closely.  Over  the  peri¬ 
od,  Jack  upgraded  the  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  Brown  Swiss  herd  mater¬ 
ially,  and  gained  slowly  a  better  finan¬ 
cial  position.  My  own  role  in  the  farm 
operation  was  the  most  questionable. 

Back  in  1949,  I  was  tangled  up  with 
a  couple  of  horses  and  came  out  on  the 
bottom,  third  best.  The  result  was  a 
back  injury  that  compelled  me  to  seek 
other  than  hard  physical  work.  There’s 
no  place  on  a  farm  this  size  for  a  man 
who  can’t  literally  share  the  burden, 
and  so  I  retreated  to  the  desk  to  see  if 
nature  wouldn’t  take  care  of  things 
and  restore  my  capacity  to  lift  and 


get  around.  Last  year,  a  rather  compli¬ 
cated  test  in  the  hospital  revealed  per¬ 
manent  injury  of  two  vertebral  discs 
in  a  row.  No  one  can  give  me  assur¬ 
ance  that  surgery  will  cure  the  trouble, 
and  the  best  advice  has  been  to  leave 
my  back  alone,  since  I  can  at  least  get 
around  handily.  That  cut  me  out  of 
active  farming. 

Still  wishing  to  keep  close  to  the 
farm,  I  found  business  opportunity 
first  as  a  broadcaster  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  at  radio  station  WLW,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  later  in  farm  equipment  sales 
work  with  the  New  Idea  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  Coldwater,  Ohio.  Both 
activities  have  been  interesting,  and 
promise  over  the  years  to  render  a  real 
service  to  agriculture.  Perhaps  it  can 
best  be  put  that,  if  you  can’t  help  your¬ 
self  at  farming,  maybe  you  can  be  of 
service  to  other  farmers. 

This  past  summer  I  found  myself  in 
the  very  desirable  position  of  supervis¬ 
ing  the  500  acre  farm  operated  by  radio 
station  WLW.  They  like  to  broadcast 
right  from  their  own  farm,  and  more  or 
less  “practice  what  they  preach”  about 
farming.  The  decision  was  made  to  op¬ 
erate  their  farm  with  a  tenant  rather 
than  the  existing  hired  manager.  The 
farm  north  of  Cincinnati  ojfered  real 
opportunity  for  a  man  with  a  good  herd 
of  cows  and  some  machinery.  That’s 
where  Jack  came  in. 

Dad  and  I  had  planned  the  pen  stable 
and  milking  parlor  out  in  Ohio,  along 
with  storage  for  hay,  bedding  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  When  we  had  done  this  plan¬ 
ning,  Jack  had  even  thrown  in  his  two 
cents  worth — never  realizing  that  he 
might  have  to  live  with  his  sugges¬ 
tions.  It  is  well  that  they  were  good 
ideas,  for  Jack  was  selected  as  the  new 
tenant  for  the  WLW  farm,  known  as 
“Everybody’s  Farm.”  We  both  felt  that 
the  larger,  more  diversified  operation 
offered  him  a  greater  opportunity,  and 
liked  the  idea  of  being  still  able  to 
work  together.  The  upshot  is,  we  took 
a  big  breath  and  made  the  move  (see 
cut  and  caption). 

Jack  All  Settled 

Jack  has  already  found  his  bearings 
out  in  Ohio.  He  has  a  good  market  for 
milk  and  the  possibilities  of  installing 
a  bulk  tank  before  too  long.  The  easy 
going  Brown  Swiss  cows  walk  through 
the  new  milking  parlor  like  they  be¬ 
longed  there,  and  the  winter  is  ahead 
for  planning. 

We  are  finding  that  there  is  nothing- 
strange  about  farming  in  the  corn  belt 
— just  more  of  some  things,  less  of 
others.  We  have  so  long  practiced  and 
preached  getting  along  with  less  grain 
and  better  forage,  for  instance,  that  it 
seems  a  luxury  to  feed  heavily  the 
large  amounts  of  home  grown  grains. 
This  makes  up  for  the  lesser  quantity 
of  grass  silage  and  the  poorer  hay 
available. 

Jack,  Jean  and  the  three  kids  are 
living  in  a  white  brick  house  almost 
150  years  old.  There  is  a  modern  kit¬ 
chen,  and  the  thick  walls  make  the 
home  snug  in  the  winter,  cool  in  the 
summer.  The  seasons  are  about  the 
same  as  they  are  here — just  a  little 
less  winter  and  a  little  more  summer. 
That  part  of  the  country  is  rolling,  so 
we  have  not  completely  lost  sight  of 
the  hills  we  are  so  used  to.  They  just 
aren’t  as  high,  and  it’s  a  good  thing, 
for  the  soil  washes  easily. 

Jack  found  it  very  difficult  to  say 
goodby  to  his  many  friends  around 


Ithaca,  and  those  good  people  who  have 
dropped  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
Northeast.  He  sends  his  regards  to 
everyone,  and  invites  those  who  may 
be  travelling  west  to  stop  by  and  say 
hello.  The  farm  is  located  one  mile 
south  of  Mason,  Ohio,  on  U.  S.  Route 
42,  the  main  route  from  Cleveland  to 
Cincinnati.  Incidentally,  Jack  can  be 
heard  on  the  air  in  the  early  morning, 
since  WLW  is  a  clear  channel  station. 
He’s  usually  on  sometime  between  6:30 
and  7 :00  Eastern  time,  right  from  the 
milking  parlor.  It’s  700  on  the  dial. 

Suiiii.Ygaliles’  Future 

The  spacious  barns  at  Sunnygables 
will  be  operated  by  neighbor  Bob  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  presently  has  several  thou¬ 
sand  chickens  coming  along  for  his 
hatchery.  He’s  a  good  manager  and 
caretaker,  and  has  a  man  living  in  the 
stucco  house  formerly  occupied  by  Jack 
and  his  family. 

My  mother  is  living  in  the  eleven 
gabled  house  that  has  so  long  been 
the  Sunnygables  landmark.  She  has 
near  her  my  sister,  Barbara,  who  is  a 
frequent  visitor  with  part  or  all  of  her 


THREE  freight  cars  carried  Jack’s 
tractor  and  equipment  and  35  head 
of  cows,  heifers,  and  calves  to  “Every¬ 
body’s  Farm”  near  Cincinnati.  The 
cows  were  trucked  after  the  night 
milking  to  three  extra  big  box  cars  at 
Ithaca.  The  railroad  spotted  the  cars 
early  enough  so  that  stalls,  overhead 
feed  storage,  and  water  tanks  could  be 
installed.  Although  it  was  well  after 
midnight  when  they  departed,  many 
helping  hands  were  present  right  up  to 
the  departure,  including  photographer 
“Smitty”  and  Rural  Radio  broadcaster, 
Bob  Child.  Neighbor  Frank  Miller,  an 
FFA  boy  who  has  been  helping  Jack, 
went  along  to  help.  Most  disappointed 
was  4-year-old  Johnny  Conner  who 
couldn’t  see  why  he  wasn’t  brought 
along  to  take  charge  of  the  third  car. 

How  about  milking  on  the  600  mile 
ride?  Well,  all  the  milkers  were  in  one 
car,  and  provided  overhead  was  the 
milking  machine,  powered  with  a  small 
gasoline  engine.  Of  course  the  milk  had 
to  be  thrown  out,  and  according  to 
Jack,  the  usual  sanitation  was  difficult 
enough  on  the  rolling  cars  to  leave  the 


milk  slightly  on  the  dirty  side  anyway. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  York 
Central  railroads  gave  Jack’s  valuable 
shipment  top  priority,  and  the  three 
cars  were  highballed  through  at  prac¬ 
tically  passenger  train  speed — about 
forty  hours  for  the  entire  trip.  Water 
tanks  were  filled  when  the  stops  were 
long  enough,  and  either  hay,  bedding  or 
grain  could  be  delivered  to  the  cows 
from  overhead. 

I  can’t  say  much  fqr  the  appearance 
of  Jack  and  Frank  when  they  arrived 
in  the  freight  yards  in  Ohio  for  un¬ 
loading.  But  when  we  went  to  a  local 
diner  for  the  first  hot  meal  in  two 
days,  the  stools  cleared  on  both  sides 
in  a  hurry  as  the  fragrance  spread. 

The  boys  slept  on  cots  located  be¬ 
tween  the  cows  in  one  car,  ate  gener¬ 
ously  of  the  good  food  Jean  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  and  did  their  best  to 
console  Peggy,  Jack’s  cow  dog,  who 
made  no  secret  of  disliking  train  travel. 
And  one  other  incident  took  place — a 
new  calf.  Being’  slated  for  the  letter 
“E”  in  Jack’s  order  of  naming,  she  was 
quite  naturally  christened  “Enroute!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


EMBARRASSING! 

I  am  a  member  of  a  women's  church 
group.  In  October  1953  we  accepted  a  con¬ 
tract  from  an  agent  for  a  company  to 
make  up  150  Birthday  calendars  for  us. 
We  listed  $46.00  in  birthday  dates  to  put 
on  the  calendars  and  solicited  $240.00  in 
advertising  in  the  community.  This  money 
went  to  the  company,  for  which  they  were 
to  print  the  calendars  for  us  and  we 
would  have  them  to  sell. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  now  and  no 
calendars.  All  we  get  is  excuses.  We 
wrote  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
they  said  the  company  was  reliable  and 
our  calendars  would  be  shipped  in  August. 
We  are  rather  embarrassed  in  our  com¬ 
munity  as  everyone  asks  about  the  cal¬ 
endars,  and,  as  a  church  group,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  collected  the  money  with  good  and 
full  intentions  of  having  the  calendars  for 
sale. 

Of  course,  the  contract  reads,  if  we 
break  it  and  request  our  money  back,  we 
forfeit  $50.00.  They  state  no  time  limit  as 
to  when  we  can  get  the  calendars.  Any 
help  through  you  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated- 

*  *  * 

I  am  secretary  of  a  Grange.  A  year  ago 
in  July  a  woman  came  to  me  and  wanted 
our  grange  to  make  up  a  cookbook.  We 
got  ads  from  merchants  totaling  $225.00. 
She  collected  the  money;  we  have  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  as  yet  have  Pot  received  our 
cookbooks.  I  did  get  a  letter  from  them  in 
October  1953  telling  me  that  the  cook¬ 
books  would  be  ready  in  November  1953, 
but  we  have  had  no  word  since  then. 

Will  you  please  help  us?  We  would 
appreciate  any  information  concerning 
this  company. 

The  two  letters  printed  above  are 
typical  of  many  we  are  receiving.  We 
are  printing  them  w-ith  the  thought  that 
it  might  prevent  embarrassment  to  a 
similap  group  of  women  who  are  trying 
to  raise  money  for  a  worthy  cause. 
Notice  particularly  that  in  the  first  let¬ 
ter  there  was  a  contract  that  did  not 
show  any  time  limit,  which  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  leaves  a  very  wide  loophole  for  the 
company. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  SWINDLE 

Several  months  ago  an  agent  came  to 
my  door,  claiming  to  represent  a  well- 
known  sewing  machine  company.  My  ma¬ 
chine  had  been  giving  some  trouble,  so 
I  asked  him  to  lock  at  it.  Then  he  brought 
in  a  portable  machine  which  he  said  was 
made  in  another  country,  but  for  the  com¬ 
pany  that  he  represented. 

I  finally  traded  and  paid  him  by  check. 
He  was  to  come  back  and  bring  me  some 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 
INVOLVING  MONEY 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Helmer  Malcolm,  Averill  Park  . $  60.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Paul  Van  Thun,  Tivoli  .  4.98 

(refund  on  watch) 

Miss  Janel  Lafferty,  E.  Randolph  — .  7.19 

(refund  on  skirt) 

Mr.  John  Fellows,  Tully  _ _ _ _  7.20 

(refund  on  chicks) 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Wall,  Rome  .  8.75 

(refimd  on  watch) 

Mr.  Lewis  Bloomer,  Ovid  . . . .  66.67 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Francis  Morris,  Ischua  . .  9.51 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Mr.  Gerald  Schermerhorn,  Windham  . .  5.00 

(refund  on  plants)  *" 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Charles  Geni,  Vineland  . .  200.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Miss  Anne  Grant,  Rochester  . . .  5.00 

(refund  on  subscription) 

Mr.  Walter  Sawyer.  Gossville  . . .  85.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Gale,  Concord  . — .  47.00 

(refund  on  insurance  premium) 

Mr.  Azel  Harding,  N.  Stratford  -  120.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Ke.ineth  Fox,  Washburn  . .  15.00 

(refimd  on  merchandise) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Georgs  Hamilton,  Genesee  . .  169.20 

(settlement  of  claim) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Edmund  Bass,  Randolph  . . . .  125.00 

(settlement  insurance  claim) 

Mr.  H.  A.  Williams,  Williamsville  -  19.00 

(refupd  on  merchandise) 


more  equipment  and  make  some  adjust¬ 
ments  but,  although  I  wrote  him  twice, 
he  never  came. 

I  then  went  to  the  company  office  and 
was  told  that  this  man  was  a  "gyp";  that 
he  had  never  been  in  their  employ. 

We  are  printing  the  experience  of  out- 
reader,  hoping  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others,  so  that  they  will  not 
have  a  similar  experience. 

—  A. A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

One  of  our  subscribers  is  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  his  brother,  Eugene 
Ward,  born  Jan.  16,  1912,  the  son  of 
the  late  William  Ward  and  Margery 
Ward.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  married  Chas.  Magee.  He  did 
live  in  the  upper  part  of  Pennsylvania 
or  around  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

We  would  appreciate  the  address  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Koons,  whose  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  Missouri  in  1933.  At  that 
time  he  and  his  wife  were  on  a  Medi¬ 
terranean  cruise  on  steamer  Statendam 
of  Holland- America  Line. 

*  *  * 

We  would  appreciate  the  address  of 
Blanche  Gibson,  who  left  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  with  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Jack  Benders  in  1916.  Her  nephew  is 
anxious  to  locate  her. 


THIEF  MAKES  MISTAKE - STEALS  WHERE 


SERVICE  BUREAU  SIGN  IS  POSTED 


OUR  latest  reward  is  a  bit  different 
from  our  usual  poultry  theft  reward. 
On  November  8th  a  fellow  shot  and 
killed  three  geese  on  the  farm  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Cook  of  Smiths  Basin,  New 
York.  He  took  two  of  them  with  him 
and  was  caught  doing  it.  Mrs.  Cook 
called  the  State  Troopers,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Game  Warden  and 
two  witnesses,  arrested  the  man.  The 
thief  is  now  serving  a  50-day  sentence 


in  the  Salem  jail,  after  which  he  will 
be  taken  to  the  State  Prison  to  serve 
out  his  parole. 

We  are  pleased  to  forward  our  $25.00 
check  to  Mrs.  Cook  as  a  reward  for  her 
prompt  action  in  calling  the  troopers 
and  giving  the  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this 
thief;  proving  once  again  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  steal  from  a  farm  where  our 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  sign  is  posted. 


African  Agriculturist  Inc. 

N?  21862 

50-262 
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SAYINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

November  29 
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pay  EXACTLY  TWENTY -FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

«  25.00 

Mrs.  'Arthur  Cook 

Box  11 

AntRicAJV  Agriculturist  Inc. 

Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y. 
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RIDE  HOME  FATAL 


Pictured  are  the  remains  of  the  car  in  which  Clyde 
Kiefer  of  Dansvillc,  N.  Y.,  was  killed.  Kiefer  was  rid¬ 
ing  home  with  a  friend  when  the  car  plunged  over  a  20 
foot  embankment.  His  widow  received  a  $2000.00 
check  from  the  North  American. 


“/  ivant  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  way  you 
settled  my  claim  and  let  you  knoiv  that  the  $ 2000.00 
check  came  as  a  blessing  to  me  as  my  husband  had  no 
other  insurance. 

“Last  March  we  doubled  his  policy  for  which  I  am 
grateful — we  had  no  idea  that  tragedy  would  strike 
so  suddenly. 

“I  recommend  this  protection  very  highly .” 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  PROTECTION 

'Keefe  'tyotci  f&aCiciea  ‘Keaeeved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  o!  Chicago 

234  MAIN  ST.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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the 


Chevrolet 


for  1955 


SHOW-CAR  styling  with  that  long, 
low,  'let’s  go”  look  of  the  highest-priced 
cars!  More  luxury  inside  and  more  room 
for  hats,  hips  and  shoulders. 

A  GREAT  NEW  V8  —  TWO  NEW  6’s! 

Take  your  choice.  There’s  the  new 
"Turbo-Fire  V8,”  delivering  162  h.p. 
with  an  ultra-high  compression  ratio  of 
8  to  1.  It’s  the  valve-in-head  V8  as  only 
the  valve-in-head  leader  can  build  it! 
Two  new  6’s,  too — the  "Blue-Flame  136” 
with  Powerglide  (optional  at  extra  cost) 
and  the  "Blue-Flame  123.” 

THREE  DRIVES,  INCLUDING  OVER¬ 
DRIVE.  You  can  have  new  Overdrive 
(optional  at  extra  cost)  with  either  the 
"Turbo-Fire  V8”  or  the  "Blue-Flame 
123.”  Powerglide  (also  an  extra-cost 
option)  is  available  with  the  new  V8  or 
the  "Blue-Flame  136.”  And  there’s  a 
new  and  finer  standard  transmission.  All 
in  all  it’s  the  greatest  choice  going  of 
engines  and  drives! 


NEW  SWEEP-SIGHT  WINDSHIELD 

and  more  glass  area  all  around!  Four- 

fender  visibility  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

NEW  GLIDE-RIDE  FRONT  SUSPENSION 

cushions  all  road  shocks.  New  Anti-Dive 
Braking  Control  assures  "heads  up” 
stops.  You’ll  find  easier  steering  and 
handling,  too. 

NEW  OUTRIGGER  REAR  SPRINGS 

with  new  Hotchkiss  drive  give  greater 
stability  in  cornering. 

NEW  HIGH-LEVEL  VENTILATION  SYS¬ 
TEM  takes  in  air  at  hood-high  level.  Better 
ventilation  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold. 

EVEN  AIR  CONDITIONING,  if  you  wish 
it,  on  V8  models.  Only  one  of  Chevrolet’s 
many  wonderful  extra-cost  options.  All 
the  latest  power  helps  are  also  available. 

tubeless  tires  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment — giving  you  greater  protection 
against  blowouts! 


•  Chevrolet  and  General  Motors  introduce  a 
whole  new  age  of  low-cost  motoring  with  a  low- 
priced  car  that  looks,  rides  and  performs  like 
the  finest  on  the  road!  It’s  a  new  idea  that  could 
be  carried  out  only  through  the  greater  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  world’s  leading  car  builders. 
See  and  drive  the  Motoramic  Chevrolet  at  your 
Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  see  how  it  changes  every¬ 
thing —  including  all  your  own  ideas  about  cars 
and  car  value !  . . .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

More  than  a  new  car  ...  a  new  concept 
of  low-cost  motoring! 


motoramic 
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